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Marseilles,  who  landed  at  various  points  upon 
the  coast,  found  it  a cold,  savage  region  of 
lakes,  forests,  marshy  jungles,  and  sandy  wnstes. 
A shaggy  tribe  peopled  it,  of  semi-barbarians, 
almost  as  wild  as  the  bears,  wolves,  and  swine 
which  roamed  their  forests.  As  the  centuries 
rolled  on,  centuries  of  which,  in  these  remote 
regions,  history  takes  no  note,  but  in  which  the 
gloomy  generations  came  and  went,  shouting, 
fighting,  weeping,  dying,  gradually  the  aspect 
of  a rude  civilization  spread  over  those  dreary 
solitudes.  The  savage  inhabitants,  somewhat 
tamed,  increased  in  numbers,  and  there  ap- 
peared a tall  and  manly  race  of  fair  complex- 
ion, light  hair,  stem  aspect,  great  physical 
strength,  and  very  formidable  in  battle. 

Still  centuries  elapsed,  leaving  little  for  his- 
tory to  record  but  war  and  woe.  Fierce  tribes 
swept  in  all  directions.  Battle  was  life’s  great 
business.  Man,  ignorant,  degraded,  brutal, 
could  have  had  but  few  if  any  joys.  Perhaps, 
through  his  degradation,  his  woes  were  only 
such  as  boasts  feel.  By  degrees,  from  this 
chaos,  a certain  kind  of  governmental  order 
emerged.  Small  tribes  became  united  tinder 
powerful  chieftains.  Kings  arose.  There  were 
all  varieties  of  political  organizations,  duke- 
doms, principalities,  marquisates,  and  elector- 
ates. It  is  recorded  that  Adalbert,  bishop  of 
Prag,  about  the  year  997,  with  two  companions, 
:is  apostles  of  Christianity,  first  penetrated  these 
wilds.  Like  Christian  heroes  they  went,  with 
staff  and  scrip,  regardless  of  danger.  The 
bishop  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  gray 
hairs  floated  in  the  breeze.  As  he  landed  a 
stout  savage  struck  him  with  the  flat  of  his  oar, 
and  sent  him  headlong  to  the  ground. 

The  zealous  bishop,  perhaps  not  unwilling 
to  secure  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  pressed  on, 
preaching  the  Gospel,  in  face  of  prohibitions 
and  menaces,  until  he  entered  one  of  the  sucred 
inclosures  which  was  a sanctuary  of  the  idols  of 
these  heathen.  The  priests  rushed  upon  him, 
endeavored  to  drive  him  out,  and  struck  him 
with  a dagger  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  ut- 
tered but  one  cry,  “ Jesus  receive  me!”  and 
stretching  out  his  arm9  fell  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  lay  dead  there  “ in  the  form  of  a 
crucifix.”  The  place  is  yet  pointed  out  where 
Adalbert  fell.  Still  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
were  sown.  Other  missionaries  followed.  Idol- 
atry disappeared,  and  the  realm  became  nom- 
inally Christian.  Revealed  religion  introduced 
increased  enlightenment  and  culture,  though 
there  still  remained  much  of  the  savagery  of 
ancient  days. 

When  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  presented  to  Europe,  and  was  reject- 
ed by  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  it  was 
accepted,  though  not  unanimously,  yet  very 
generally,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  re- 
gion. In  the  year  1700  there  was,  in  the 
midst  of  the  realm  of  which  we  are  about  to 
write,  and  which  is  now  called  Prussia,  a prov- 
ince then  known  as  the  Marquisate  of  Branden- 
burg. It  embraced  a little  over  fifteen  thou- 


sand square  miles,  being  about  twice  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  one  of 
the  electorates  of  Germany,  and  the  elector  or 
marquis,  Frederick,  belonged  to  the  renowned 
family  of  Hohenzollem.  To  the  east  of  Bran- 
denburg there  was  a duchy  called  Prussia. 
This  duchy,  in  some  of  the  political  agitations 
of  the  times,  had  been  transferred  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg.  The  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, Frederick,  an  ambitious  man,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  extent  of  his  domain,  which  was 
large  for  a marquisate  though  small  for  a mon- 
archy, obtained  from  the  emperor  of  Germany 
its  recognition  as  a kingdom,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.  Many  of  the 
proud  monarchies  of  Europe  did  not  conceal 
the  contempt  with  which  they  regarded  this 
petty  kingdom.  They  received  the  elector  into 
their  society  very  much  as  haughty  nobles, 
proud  of  a long  line  of  illustrious  ancestry, 
would  receive  a successful  merchant  who  had 
purchased  a title.  Frederick  himself  was 
greatly  elated  with  the  honor  he  had  attained, 
and  his  subjects  shared  with  him  in  his  exulta- 
tion. 

Berlin  was  the  capital  of  Brandenburg. 
Konigsberg,  an  important  sea-port  on  the  Bal- 
tic, nearly  five  hundred  miles  east  of  Berlin, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  duchv.  The 
ceremony  of  coronation  took  place  at  Kdnigs- 
berg.  The  road,  for  most  of  the  distance,  was 
through  a very  wild,  uncultivated  country. 
Eighteen  hundred  carriages,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand post-horses,  were  provided  to  convey  the 
court  to  the  scene  of  coronation.  Such  a cav- 
alcade was  never  beheld  in  those  pans  before. 
The  carriages  moved  like  an  army,  in  three 
divisions  of  six  hundred  each.  Volumes  have 
been  written  descriptive  of  the  pageant.  It  is 
said  that  the  diamond  buttons  on  the  king’s  coat 
cost  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  streets  were  not  only  tapestried  with  the 
richest  cloth  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors,  but 
many  of  them  were  softly  carpeted  for  the  feet 
of  the  high-born  men  and  proud  dames  who 
contributed,  by  their  picturesque  costume,  to 
the  brilliance  of  the  spectacle.  Frederick,  with 
his  own  hands,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  brow. 
Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ushered  into 
being  at  the  close  of  the  year  1700. 

XFrederick  I.  had  a son,  Frederick  William, 
then  twelve  years  of  age.  He  accompanied  his 
father  upon  this  coronation  tour.  As  heir  to 
the  throne  he  was  called  the  Crown  Prince. 
His  mother  was  a Hanoverian  princess,  a sister 
of  the  elector  George  of  Hanover,  who  subse- 
quently became  George  I.  of  England.  George 
I.  did  not  succeed  to  the  British  crown  until 
the  death  of  Anne,  in  1714.  When  Frederick 
William  was  but  five  years  of  age  he  had  been 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Jfknover,  to  visit  her 
brother,  then  the  elector.  George  had  two 
children — a little  girl,  named  Sophie  Dorothee, 
a few  months  older  than  Frederick  William, 
and  a son,  who  subsequently  became  George  II. 
of  England.  The  two  boys  did  not  love  each 
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other.  Thev  often 
quarreled.  Though 

Frederick  William  ^ . y 

was  the  younger,  it 

is  said  that  on  one  ; 

occasion  he  severely  ^ 

bent  hi?  cousin,  the  Y 

future  king  of  En- 

glarul,  causing  the 

blood  to  flow  freely. 

tie  developed  a very  l 

energetic  but  on-  djM  v ^BMBBbW 

amiable  character.  Yu  t « 

Among  other  aneo  ^ M ^ $}  1 

dotes,  illustrative  of  $ \ \ jji  j W 

hi*  determined  spirit,  u\  1/  jv  jj&lj 

it  is  recorded  that  at  ; 1 1 M ^ i r!p; 
one  time,  during  this  S I ffiylSL  * 
visit,  his  governess  |j  P\&^aa^ 
ordered  some  task  \\  ^ t/?  S 

which  he  was  tm-  / \ 

willing  to  perform.  •/ 

The  headstrong  boy  * V 

•'pra?.u'  *Mii  <0  * !.'*  ■ / ' 

u.i:  i *••■•;  i n ■■  h * -a  ■ ,\  • 

ing  to  the  sill  with  ^ W&':  " 

his  hands,  threatened  fif%C 

to  let  himself  drop.  ’’  ,p  V:  ; ■ 

i ■;  o ■•:■ : M 1 M :■-  -..  \ . Y ' ft  . 

dame  Mon  that  l was  ! if 

thus  brought  to 
terms  : • 

Sophie  Doiothcc. 
was  a very  pre:ry 

child.  The  plan  was  % 

probably  a!  ready  con*  B 

template d by  the  pa- 
rents that  the  two 

should  be  married  

in  due  time.  Soon 
after  this  Frederick 

William  lost  his  mother,  and  with  her  all  of  n 
mother**  pare  a nd  gentle  influences.  I Jer  place 
was  taken  by  a step-mother,  whose  peevishness 
and  irritability  soon  developed  into  maniacal 
insanity.  When  Frederick  William  was  eight- 
een years  of  age  he  was  allowed  to  choose  be- 
tween three  princesses  for  his  wife.  He  took 
his  pretty  eonrin,  Sophie  Dororhee.  They  w ere 
married  with  great  pomp  on  the  23th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 TOG. 

A son  was  born  and  died.  A daughter  came. 
Wilhelmtna.  Hut  a daughter  could  not  inherit 
the  crown.  Another  son  was  bom  and  died. 
There  was  great  anxiety  at  court,  from  fear 
that  the  direct  line  of  succession  might  not  be 
preserved.  But  on  the  24th  of  January,  1712, 


*e3Ss&'ftgsaJ' 


1I.4CTI&M  or  F&EDR&IC’K. 


when  the  monarchy  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
the  little  prince  was  bom  who  subsequently  ob- 
tained such  renown  as  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  king,  hi*  grandfather,  wns  aged  and  in- 
firm. The  excessive  jov  with  which  he  greeted 
little  Fritz,  ns  he  fondly  called  the  child,  wtw 
cordially  reciprocated  throughout  the  lYu*ohm 
nation.  The  realm  blazed  with  Ixm fires  and 
illumination?,  and  resounded  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  public  joy.  The  voting  prince 
was  christened  with  great  pomp,  Charles  Fred- 
erick. The  emperor,  Charles  VI 


wns  present 

on  the  occasion,  and  in  the  solemnities  there 
were  blended  the  most  imposing  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  rites.  The  baptism  rook  place 
on  the  3 1st  of  January,  1712,  when  the  babe  Was 
a week  old.  The  young  prince  subsequently 
dropped  the  name  of  Charles,  and  Frederick  be- 
came hi*  sole  designation.  Wilhelmirm,  Fred- 
erick* sifter,  was  about  three  years  older  then 
himself  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
allude  to  her  in  the  course  of  this  history,  ns 
between  her  and  her  brother  there  sprang  up  a 
warm  attachment,  which  was  of  life-long  con- 


1 “lie  got  no  Improvement  fn  breeding,  na  we  Inti- 
mated ; none  at  oil ; faaght  on  the  contrary  with  hi* 
young  eotirin,  afterward  our  George  II.,  a boy  twice 
ids  age,  though  of  weaker  bone,  and  gave  him  a 
bloody  noae,  to  the  scandal  and  consternation  of  the 
French  Protestant  ccntleroeu  and  court  dame?  in  their 
istifT  T Ahee  your  electoral  highness  !'  ThU  had 

been  a roach  unmly  boy  from  the  first  discovery  of 
him.*’ — Caeo.ylf. 
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tinuance.  Ten  children  were  subsequently  born 
to.  the  royal  pair,  fourteen  in  all,  most  of  whom 
attained  mature  years. 

Frederick  William,  the  Crown  Prince,  was  at 
the  time  of  die  birth  of  his  sou  Frederick  twen- 
ty-four years  of  age.  He  was  a very  peculiar 
man,  sturdy  and  thick-set  in  figure,  of  strong 
mental  powers,  but  quite  uneducated.  He  was 
unpolished  in  manners,  rude  it*  his  address, 
honest  and  sincere,  a stern,  persevering  worker, 
despising  all  luxurious  indulgence,  and  excess 
ively  devoted  to  the  routine  of  military  duties. 

The  king,  Frederick  I,,  had  for  some  time 
been  in  a feeble  state  of  health.  The  burden 
of  life  had  proved  heavier  than  he  was  able  to 
hear.  His  wife  was  craxed,  his  home  desolate, 
his  health  broken,  and  many  mortifications  and 
disappointments  had  so  crushed  his  spirits  that 


he  had  fallen  into  the  deepest  state  of  melan- 
choly. An  he  was  sitting  alone  and  sad  in  a 
chill  morning  of  February,  173d,  gazing  into 
the  fire,  absorbed  in  painful  musing*,  suddenly 
there  was  a crash  of  the  glass  door  of  the  aj«m- 
ment.  Hi*  frenzied  wife,  half-clad,  with  di- 
sheveled hair,  having  escaped  from  her  keeper** 
came  barsting  through  the  shattered  panes. 
Her  arms  were  gashed  with  the  glass,  and  she 
w as  in  the  highest  .state  of  maniacal  excitement. 
The  shock  proved  a death-blow  to  the  infirm  old 
king.  lie  was  carried  to  his  bed,  which  he  never 
left,  dying  in  a few  days.  His  grandson  Fred- 
erick was  then  fourteen  months  old. 

Frederick  William  was  too  stern  n man  to 
shed  many  tears  over  Ins  father’s  death.  The 
old  king  was  ostentatious  in  his  tastes,  fond  of 
parade  and  splendor.  The  son  had  almost  an 
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insane  contempt  for  all  court  etiquette  and  all  I 
the  elegancies  of  life.  As  he  stood  by  his  fa- 
ther’s dying  bed  his  nnamiable,  rugged  nature 
developed  itself  in  the  disgust,  almost  rage,  with 
which  he  regarded  the  courtly  pageantry  with 
which  the  expiring  monarch  was  surrounded. 
The  remains  of  the  king  were  allowed  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  tomb  with  that  pomp  which 
had  been  dear  to  him  while  living. 

But  immediately  after  these  ceremonies  were 
over  the  new  monarch,  who  assumed  the  crown 
with  the  title  of  Frederick  William,  not  with 
that  of  Frederick  II.,  to  the  utter  consternation 
of  the  court,  dismissed  nearly  every  honorary 
official  of  the  palace,  from  the  highest  dignitary 
to  the  humblest  page.  His  flashing  eye  and 
determined  manner  were  so  appalling  that  no 
one  ventured  to  remonstrate.  A clean  sweep 
was  made,  so  that  the  household  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  footing  of  economy  consistent  with 
the  supply  of  indispensable  wants.  Eight  serv- 
ants were  retained  at  six  shillings  a week.  His 
father  had  thirty  pages.  All  were  dismissed 
but  three.  There  were  one  thousand  saddle- 
horses  in  the  royal  stables,  Frederick  William 
kept  thirty.  Three-fourths  of  the  names  were 
struck  from  the  pension-list.  Thus  rigidly  the 
king  went  on  through  every  department  of  ad- 
ministrative and  household  expenses,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  below  a fifth  of  what  they  had 
been  under  his  father. 

For  twenty-seven  years  this  strange  man 
reigned.  He  was  like  no  other  monarch. 
Great  wisdom  and  shrewdness  were  blended 
with  unutterable  folly  and  almost  maniacal 
madness.  Though  a man  of  strong  powers  of 
mind,  he  was  very  illiterate.  He  certainly  had 
some  clear  views  of  political  economy.  Car- 
lyle says  of  him,  “His  semi-articulate  papers 
and  rescripts  on  these  subjects  are  still  almost 
worth  reading  by  a lover  of  genuine  human  tal- 
ent in  the  dumb  form.  For  spelling,  grammar, 
penmanship,  and  composition  they  resemble  no- 
thing else  extant — are  as  if  done  by  the  paw  of 
a bear;  indeed  the  utterance  generally  sounds 
more  like  the  growling  of  a bear  than  any  thing 
that  could  be  handily  spelled  or  parsed.  But 
there  is  a decisive  human  sense  in  the  heart  of 
it ; and  there  is  such  a dire  hatred  of  empty 
bladders,  unrealities,  and  hypocritical  forms 
and  pretenses,  which  he  calls  wind  and  hum- 
bug, as  is  very  strange  indeed.” 

His  energy  inspired  the  whole  kingdom  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  achievements  of  his  son. 
The  father  created  the  machine  with  which  the 
son  attained  such  wonderful  results.  He  com- 
muted the  old  feudal  service  into  a fixed  money 
payment.  He  goaded  the  whole  realm  into  in- 
dustry, compelling  even  the  apple -women  to 
knit  at  the  stalls.  The  crown  lands  were  care- 
fully farmed  out.  He  drained  bogs,  planted 
colonies,  established  manufactures,  and  in  ev- 
ery way  encouraged  the  use  of  Prussian  prod- 
ucts. He  carried  with  him  invariably  a stout 
ratan  cane.  Upon  the  slightest  provocation, 
like  a madman,  he  would  thrash  those  who  dis- 


i pleased  him.  He  was  thoroughly  an  arbitrary 
king,  ruling  at  his  sovereign  will,  and  disposing 
of  the  liberty,  the  property,  and  the  lives  of  his 
subjects  at  his  pleasure.  Every  year  he  was 
accumulating  large  masses  of  coin,  which  he 
deposited  in  barrels  in  the  cellar  of  his  palace. 
He  had  no  powers  of  graceful  speech,  but 
spent  his  energetic,  joyless  life  in  grumbling 
and  growling. 

The  Prussian  Minister,  baron  Pollnitz,  in  a 
letter  from  Berlin,  dated  June  6,  1729,  writes: 
“ The  king's  prime  minister  is  the  king  himself, 
who  is  informed  of  every  thing  and  is  desirous 
to  know  every  thing.  He  gives  great  applica- 
tion to  business,  but  does  it  with  extraordinary 
ease ; and  nothing  escapes  his  penetration  nor 
his  memory,  which  is  a very  happy  one.  No 
sovereign  in  the  world  is  of  more  easy  access, 
his  subjects  being  actually  permitted  to  write 
to  him  without  any  other  formality  than  super- 
scribing the  letter  To  the  Kiny.  By  writing  un- 
derneath, To  be  delivered  into  his  Majesty's  oicn 
hands , one  may  be  sure  that  the  king  receives 
and  reads  it,  and  that  the  next  post  he  will  an- 
swer it,  either  with  his  own  hands  or  by  his  sec- 
retary. These  answers  are  short,  but  peremp- 
tory. There  is  no  town  in  all  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia's dominions,  except  Neufchatel,  where  he 
has  not  been ; no  province  which  he  does  not 
know  full  well;  nor  a court  of  justice  but  he  is 
acquainted  with  its  chief  members.” 

Fully  conscious  that  the  respect  which  would 
be  paid  to  him  as  a European  sovereign  greatly 
depended  upon  the  number  of  men  he  could 
bring  into  the  field  of  battle,  Frederick  William 
devoted  untiring  energies  to  the  creation  of  an 
army.  By  the  most  severe  economy,  watching 
with  an  eagle  eye  every  expenditure,  and  bring- 
ing his  cudgel  down  mercilessly  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  every  loiterer,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
and  maintaining  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men;  seventy- two  thousand  being  field 
troops,  and  thirty  thousand  in  garrison.1  He 
drilled  these  troops  as  troops  were  never  drilled 
before.  Regardless  himself  of  comfort,  insens- 
ible to  fatigue,  dead  to  affection,  he  created 
perhaps  the  most  potent  military  machine  earth 
has  ever  known.  Prussia  was  an  armed  camp. 
The  king  prized  his  soldiers  as  a mise*  prizes 
his  gold  coin,  and  was  as  unwilling  to  expose 
them  to  any  danger  as  the  miser  is  to  hazard  his 
treasures.  War  would  thin  his  regiments,  soil 
his  uniforms,  destroy  his  materiel . He  hated 
war.  But  his  army  caused  Prussia  to  be  re- 
spected. If  needful  he  could  throw  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  best  drilled  and  best  fur- 
nished troops  in  Europe,  like  a catapult,  upon 
any  point.  Unprincipled  monarchs  would  think 
twice  before  they  would  encroach  upon  a man 
thus  armed. 

There  was  but  one  short  war  in  which  Fred- 
erick William  engaged  during  his  reign  of  twen- 
ty-seven years.  That  was  with  Charles  XII.  of 
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Sweden.  It  lasted  but  a few  months,  and  from 
it  the  Prussian  king  returned  victorious.  The 
demauds  of  Frederick  William  were  not  un- 
reasonable. As  he  commenced  the  brief  cam- 
paign, which  began  and  ended  with  the  siege  of 
Stralsund,  he  said : “ Why  w ill  the  very  king 
whom  I most  respect  compel  me  to  be  his 
enemy  ?”  In  his  characteristic  farewell  order 
to  his  ministers  ho  wrote : “ My  wife  shall  be 
told  of  all  things,  and  counsel  asked  of  her. 
And  as  I am  a man,  and  may  be  shot  dead,  I 
command  you  and  all  to  take  care  of  Fritz,  as 
God  shall  reward  you.  And  I give  you  all,  wife 
to  begin  with,  my  curse  that  God  may  punish 
you  in  time  and  eternity  if  you  do  not,  after  my 
death,  bury  me  in  the  vault  of  the  palace  church 
at  Berlin.  And  you  shall  make  no  grand  to-do 
on  the  occasion.  On  your  body  and  life  no 
festivals  and  ceremonials,  except  that  the  regi- 
ments, one  after  the  other,  fire  a volley  over  me. 
I am  assured  that  you  will  manage  every  thing 
with  all  the  exactness  in  the  world,  for  which 
I shall  ever,  zealously,  as  long  as  I live,  be  your 
friend.” 

The  king  was  scrupulously  clean,  washing 
five  times  a day.  He  would  allow  no  drapery, 
no  stuffed  furniture,  no  carpets  in  his  apart- 
ments. They  caught  dust.  He  sat  upon  a 
plain  wooden  chair.  He  ate  roughly,  like  a 
farmer,  of  roast  beef,  despising  all  delicacies. 
His  almost  invariable  dress  was  a close  mili- 
tary blue  coat,  with  red  cuffs  and  collar,  buff 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  white  linen  gai- 
ters to  the  knee.  A sw*ord  was  belted  around 
his  loins,  and,  as  we  have  said,  a stout  ratan  or 
bamboo  cane  ever  in  his  hand.  A well-worn, 
battered,  triangular  hat  covered  his  head.  He 
walked  rapidly  through  the  streets  which  sur- 
rounded his  palaces  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin. 
If  he  met  any  one  who  attracted  his  attention, 
male  or  female,  he  would  abruptly,  menacingly 
inquire,  “Who  are  you?”  A street  lounger 
he  has  been  known  to  hit  over  the  head  with 
his  cane,  exclaiming,  “Home,  you  rascal,  and 
go  to  work.”  If  any  one  prevaricated  or  hesi- 
tated he  would  sternly  demand,  “Look  me  in 
the  face.”  If  there  were  still  hesitancy,  or  the 
king  were  dissatisfied  with  the  answers,  the  one 
interrogated  was  lucky  if  he  escaped  without  a 
caning/* 

The  boorish  king  hated  the  refinement  and 
polish  of  the  French.  If  he  met  a lady  in  rich 
attire,  she  was  pretty  sure  to  be  rudely  assail- 
ed; and  a young  man  fashionably  dressed  could 
hardly  escape  the  cudgel  if  he  came  within  reach 
of  the  king’s  arm.  The  king,  stalking  through 


i “When  his  Majesty  took  a walk,  every  human 
being  fled  before  him,  as  if  a tiger  had  broken  loose 
from  a menagerie.  If  he  met  a lady  in  the  street,  he 
gave  her  a kick,  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind 
her  brats.  If  he  saw  a clergyman  staring  at  the  sol- 
diers, he  admonished  the  reverend  gentleman  to  be- 
take himself  to  study  and  prayer,  and  enforced  this 
pious  advice  by  a sound  caning  administered  ou  the 
spot.  But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was  most 
unreasonable  and  ferocious.  His  palace  was  hell,  and 
he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends.”— Macaplat. 


the  streets,  was  as  marked  an  object  as  an  ele- 
phant would  have  been.  Every  one  instantly 
recognized  him,  and  many  fled  at  his  approach. 
One  day  he  met  a pale,  threadbare  young  man, 
who  was  quietly  passing  him,  when  the  king 
stopped,  in  his  jerking  gait,  and  demanded,  in 
his  coarse,  rapid  utterance,  “Who  are  you?” 
“ I am  a theological  student,”  the  young  man  qui- 
etly replied.  “ Where  from  ?”  added  the  king. 
“From  Berlin,”  was  the  response.  “From  Ber- 
lin ?”  the  king  rejoined  ; “the  Berliners  are  all 
a good-for-nothing  set.”  “ Yes,  your  Majesty, 
that  is  true  of  many  of  them,”  the  young  man 
added ; “but  I know  of  two  exceptions.”  “Of 
two?”  responded  the  king;  “which  are  they?” 
“Your  Majesty  and  myself,”  the  young  man 
replied.  The  king  burst  into  a good-humor- 
ed laugh,  and,  after  having  the  young  man 
carefully  examined,  assigned  him  to  a chap- 
laincy. 

The  French  Minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin, 
count  Rothenburg,  was  a Prussian  by  birth. 
He  was  a man  of  much  diplomatic  ability,  and 
a very  accomplished  gentleman.  Having  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Paris  he  had  acquired  the 
polished  manners  of  the  French  court,  and 
wore  the  costume  appropriate  to  the  Tuileries 
and  Versailles.  He  and  his  associates  in  the 
embassy  attracted  much  attention  as  they  ap- 
peared in  their  cocked  hats,  flowing  wigs,  laced 
coats,  and  other  gorgeous  trimmings.  The 
king,  in  his  homespun  garb,  was  apprehensive 
that  the  example  so  obnoxious  to  him  might 
spread. 

There  was  to  be  a grand  review  on  the  pa- 
rade-ground just  out  from  Berlin,  at  which  the 
French  embassy  was  to  be  present.  The  king 
caused  a party  equal  in  number,  composed  of 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  to  be  dressed  in  an 
enormous  exaggeration  of  the  French  costume. 
Their  cocked  hats  were  nearly  a yard  in  diam- 
eter. Immense  wigs  reached  to  their  heels; 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  French  court  costume 
were  caricatured  in  the  most  grotesque  manner 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  French  embassy  ap- 
peared there  was  a great  sound  of  trumpets  and 
martial  bands  from  another  part  of  the  field, 
and  these  harlequins  were  brought  forward  to 
the  gaze  of  every  eye,  and  conspicuously  to  the 
view  of  count  Rothenburg  and  his  compan- 
ions. Military  discipline  prevented  any  out- 
burst of  derisive  laughter.  Perfect  silence 
reigned.  The  king  sat  upon  his  horse  as 
stolid  and  grim  as  fate.  Count  Rothenburg 
yielded  to  this  gross  discourtesy  of  the  king, 
and  ever  after,  while  he  remained  in  Berlin, 
wore  a plain  German  costume. 

Frederick  William  was  very  anxious  that  lit- 
tle Fritz  should  be  trained  to  warlike  tastes  and 
habits ; that,  like  himself,  he  should  scorn  all 
effeminacy;  that,  wearing  homespun  clothes, 
eating  frugal  food,  despising  all  pursuits  of 
pleasure  and  all  literary  tastes,  he  should  be 
every  inch  a soldier.  But,  to  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment of  the  father,  the  child  manifested  no 
taste  for  soldiering.  He  was  gentle,  affection- 
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ate,  fond  of  hooks  and  music, 1 and  with  an  al- 
most feminine  love  clung  to  his  sister.  The 
stern  old  king  was  not  only  disappointed,  but 
angered.  These  were  qualities  which  he  deem- 
ed unmanly,  and  which  he  thoroughly  despised. 
One  day  the  father,  returning  home,  found, 
to  his  inexpressible  delight,  little  Fritz  strutting 
about  beating  a drum,  with  Wilhelminn  march- 
ing by*  his  side.  The  king  could  scarcely  re- 
smtiu  his  joy.  At  last  the  military  element 


was  being  developed  in  his  child.  He  hastened 
with  the  tidings  to  his  wife,  whom  he  called  by 
the  pet  name  of  “Feekin” — a word  apparently 
coined  from  Sophie.  The  matter  was  talked 
about  all  over  the  palace.  A painter  was  sent 
for  ro  transfer  the  scene  to  canvas.  This  pic- 
ture, greatly  admired,  still  lmngs  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Gharlottenburg  palace.  (If  this  picture 
Carlyle  writes:  “ Fritz  is  still,  if  not  in  "long- 
clothes,1  at  least  in  longish  and  flowing  clothes 
of  the  petticoat  sort*  which  look  ft#  of  dark  blue 
velvet,  very  simple,  pretty,  and  appropriate ; in 
a cap  of  the  same ; has  a short  raven's  feather 
in  the  cap,  and  looks  up  with  a face  and  eyes- 
full  of  beautiful  vivacity  and  child’s  enthusiasm, 
one  of  the  benutifulest  little  figures,  while  the 
little  drum  responds  to  hi#  bits  of  drumsticks. 
Sister  Wilhelmina,  taller  by  some  three  years, 
looks  on  in  pretty,  stooping  attitude,  and  with 


* “It  was  the  queen-mother  who  encouraged  the 
prince  in  his  favorite  amusement,  and  who  engaged 
musicians  for  hi#  service.  But  so  necessary  was  se- 
crecy In  all  these  negotiations  that  if  the  king,  hi* 
father,  had  discovered  he  was  disobeyed,  nil  these 
eons  of  Apollo  would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  be- 
ing hanged.  The  prtuec  frequently  took  occasion  to 
meet  his  musician#  n-buMing*  and  hnd  his  concerts 
either  in  u forest  or  caveru/'—BuiLNEv,  Present  State 
"/  Mu*ic  iii  rVa  ^oof/,  iL  ISO. 
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“ The  Crown  Prince 
manifests  in  this  fender 
age  an  uncommon  capac- 
ity, nay,  we  may  say, 
something  quite  extraor- 
dinary, lie  is  a most 
alert  and  vivacious  prince. 
He  has  fine  arid  spright- 
ly manners,  and  shows  a 
certain  kindly  sociality, 
and  so  affectionate  a dis- 
position that  all  things 
may  be  hoped  of  him* 
The  French  lady  who  has 
had  charge  of  him  hither- 
to can  not  speak  of  him 
without  enthusiasm.  ‘lie 
is  a little  angel,'  she  is 
wont  to  say.  Ho  takes 
up  and  learns  whatever 
is  placed  before  him  with 
the  greatest  facility.” 

When  Fritz  was  seven 
years  of  age  he  was  taken 
from  the  care  of  his  fe- 
male teachers  and  placed 
under  tutors  who  had 
been  carefully  selected 
for  him.  They  were  all 
military"  officers  who  had 
won  reuown  on  fields  of 
blood.  The  first  of  these 
a graver  smile.  Blackamoor  and  room-fumi-  wns  M.  Dubnn,  n French  gentleman  of  good 
tti re  elegant  enough ; and  finally  the  figure  of  birth  and  acquirements.  He  was  but  thirty 
a grenadier  on  guard,  seen  far  ofif  through  tin  years  of  age.  By  his  accomplishments  he 
open  window,  make  up  the  back-ground. won  the  esteem,  and  by  his  amiability’’  the 
The  early  governess  of  little  Fritz  was  a love,  of  his  pupil.  Count  Finkensteirt,  the 
French  lady  of  much  refinement  and  culture,  second,  was  a veteran  general,  sixty- years  old, 
Madame  Kacoule.  She  was  m entire  sympa-  who  also  secured  the  affections  of  little  Fritz, 
thy  with  her  pupil.  Their  tastes  were  in  liar-  Colonel  Kaik, stein  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
mony.  Fritz  became  as  familiar  with  the  age.  lie  was  a thorough  soldier  and  a man  of 
French  language  as  if  it  were  Ids  mother  tongue,  honor.  For  forty  years,  until  his  death,  he  re- 
Proftably  through  her  influence  he acquired  that  tained  the  regards  of  his  pupil,  who  was  ever 
fondness  lor  French  literature  and  that  taste  accustomed  to  .speak  of  him  as  “my  master 
for  French  elegance  which  continued  with  him  Kalkstein.”  In  the  education  of  the  young 
through  life.  prince  every  thing  was  conducted  in  nccord- 

When  the  child  was  but  six  yeurs  of  age  his  once  with  the  most  indexible  routine.  From 
father  organized  a miniature  soldiers'  company  the  minute  directions  given  to  the  teachers,  in 
tor  him,  consisting  of  one  hundred  lads.  Gmd-  a document  drawn  up  by  the  father,  hunglingly 
juiily  the  number  was  increased  to  three  him-  expressed  und  wretchedly  spelled,  we  cull  out 
dred.  The  baud  was  called  44 The  Crown  the  following; 

Prince  Cadets.”  A very  spirited,  mature  boy  “ My  son  must  be  impressed  with  love  and 
of  seventeen,  named  Rentze!,\vas  drill  sergeant,  fear  of  God,  as  the  foundation  of  our  temporal 
while  an  experienced  colonel  was  appointed  and  eternal  welfare,  No  false  religions  or  sects 
commander-in-chief.  Fritz  was  very  thorough-  of  Atheist,  Atiun,  Soeinian,  or  whatever  name 
iy  instructed  in  his  duties,  and  was  furnished  the  poisonous  things  hare,  w hich  can  so  easily 
with  a military  dress,  almost  the  fac-simUe  of  corrupt  a young  mind,  are  to  be  even  named  in 
that  which  his  father  wore.  An  arsenal  was  his  hearing.  He  is  to  be  taught  a proper  ab- 
also  provided  for  the  child  on  the  palace  grounds  horrence  of  papistry,  and  to  be  shown  its  Unse- 
at Potsdam,  where  he  mounted  battcrieg  and  less  ness  and  nonsensical  tty . Impress  on  him 
practiced  gunnery  with  small  brass  ordnance,  the  true  religion,  which  consists  essentially  in 
Nothing  waa  omitted  which  could  inspire  the  this,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  He  is  to 
prince  with  military  enthusiasm,  and  rcuder  learn  no  Latin,  but  French  and  German,  so  as 
him  skillful  in  the  art  of  w ar.  A Prussian  gen-  to  speak  and  write  with  brevity  and  propriety, 
tic  man  of  letters  testifies  as  follows  respecting  “Let  him  learn  arithmetic,  mathematics,  ar- 
Fritz  in  his  seventh  year;  tiller)*,  economy,  to  the  very  bottom;  historv 
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stead  a jacket  of  wholesome  homespun.  Fritz, 
on  the  contrary,  could  not  endure  the  coarse 
homespun,  but  with  almost  girlish  fondness 
craved  handsome  dress.  He  had  no  money  al- 
lowance until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
A minute  account  was  kept  of  every  penny  ex- 
pended for  him,  and  the  most  rigid  economy 
was  practiced  i«i  providing  him  with  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  When  Fritz  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  age  his  father  gave  the  follow- 
ing curious  directions  to  the  three  teachers  of 
his  son  in  reference  to  his  daily  mode  of  life. 
The  document,  an  abridgment  of  which  we 
give,  was  dated  Wusterhausen,  September  3, 
1721  : 

“ On  Sunday  he  is  to  rise  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  got  his  slippers  on  shall  kneel 
at  his  bedside  and  pray  to  God,  so  as  all  in  the 
room  may  hear,  in  these  words : 

“ * Lord  God,  blessed  Father,  I thank  thee 
from  my  heart  that  thou  hast  so  graciously  pre- 
served me  through  this  night.  Fit  me  for  what 
thy  holy  will  is,  and  grant  that  I do  nothing 
this  day,  nor  all  the  days  of  my  life,  which  can 
divide  me  from  thee ; for  the  Lord  Jesus  my 
Redeemer’s  sake.  Amen.’ 

“ After  which  the  Lord’s  Prayer ; then  rapid- 
ly and  vigorously  wash  himself  clean;  dress 
and  powder  and  comb  himself.  While  they 
are  combing  and  queuing  him  he  is  to  break- 
fast on  tea.  Prayer,  washing,  breakfast,  and  the 
rest  to  be  done  pointedly  within  fifteen  minutes. 

“ This  finished,  his  domestics  and  preceptor, 
Duhan,  shall  come  in  and  perform  family  wor- 
ship. Prayer  on  their  knees.  Duhan  to  read 
a chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  sing  some  proper 
psalm  or  hymn.  All  the  domestics  then  with- 
draw, and  Duhan  reads  my  son  the  gospel  of 
the  Sunday,  expounds  it  a little,  adducing  the 
main  points  of  Christianity,  and  questioning 
him  from  Noltenius’s  Catechism.  It  will  then 
be  nine  o’clock. 

“At  nine  o’clock  he  brings  my  son  down  to 
me,  who  goes  to  church  and  dines  with  me  at 
twelve  o’clock.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  his  own. 
At  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  he  shall  come 
and  bid  me  good-night ; shall  then  go  directly  to 
his  room ; very  rapidly  get  off  his  clothes,  wash 
his  hands,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  done  Duhan 
shall  make  a prayer  on  his  knees  and  sing  a 
hymn,  all  the  servants  being  there  again.  In- 
stantly after  which  my  son  shall  get  into  bed ; 
shall  be  in  bed  at  half  past  ten. 

“On  Monday,  as  on  all  week  days,  he  is  to 
be  called  at  six  o’clock,  and  so  soon  as  he  is 
called  he  is  to  rise.  You  are  to  stand  by  him 
that  he  do  not  loiter  or  turn  in  bed,  but  briskly 
and  at  once  get  tip  and  say  his  prayers  the  same 
as  on  Sunday  morning.  This  done  he  shall,  as 
rapidly  as  he  can,  get  on  his  shoes  and  spatter- 
dashes, also  wash  his  face  and  hands,  but  not 
with  soap ; shall  put  on  his  dressing-gown, 
have  his  hair  combed  and  queued,  but  not 
powdered.  While  being  combed  and  queued 
he  shall,  at  the  same  time,  take  breakfast  of 
tea,  so  that  !>oth  jobs  go  on  at  once;  and  nil 


this  shall  be  ended  before  half  past  six.  Pre- 
ceptor and  domestics  shall  then  come  in  with 
Bible  and  hymn-books,  and  have  family  wor- 
ship as  on  Sunday.  This  shall  be  done  by 
seven  o’clock. 

“From  seven  till  nine  Duhan  takes  him  on 
history;  at  nine  o’clock  comes  Noltenius”  (a 
clergyman  from  Berlin)  “ with  the  Christian  re- 
ligion till  quarter  to  eleven.  Then  Fritz  rapid- 
ly washes  his  face  with  water,  his  hands  'With 
soap  and  water ; clean  shirt ; powders  and  puts 
on  his  coat.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  comes  to 
the  king,  dines  with  him  at  twelve,  and  stays 
till  two.  ' 

“ Directly  at  two  he  goes  back  to  nis  room. 
Duhan  is  then  ready;  takes  him  upon  maps 
and  geography  from  two  to  three  o’clock,  giv- 
ing account  of  all  the  European  kingdoms, 
their  strength  and  weakness;  the  size,  riches, 
and  poverty  of  their  towns.  From  three  o’clock 
till  four  Duhan  shall  treat  of  morality;  from  four 
till  five  shall  write  German  letters  with  him 
and  see  that  he  gets  a good  style.  About  five 
o’clock  Fritz  shall  wash  his  hands  and  go  to 
the  king;  ride  out,  divert  himself  in  the  air, 
and  not  in  his  room,  and  do  what  he  likes  if  it 
is  not  against  God.” 

Thus  the  employments  of  every  hour  were 
strictly  specified  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
On  Wednesday  he  had  a partial  holiday.  After 
half  past  nine,  having  finished  his  history  and 
“got  something  by  heart  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  Fritz  shall  rapidly  dress  himself  and 
come  to  the  king,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  be- 
longs to  little  Fritz.”  On  Saturday  he  was  to 
be  reviewed  in  all  the  studies  of  the  week,  “ to 
see  whether  he  has  profited.  General  Finken- 
stein  and  Colonel  Kalkstein  shall  be  present 
during  this.  If  Fritz  has  profited,  the  after- 
noon shall  be  his  own.  If  he  has  not  profited, 
he  shall  from  two  o’clock  till  six  repeat  and 
learn  rightly  what  he  has  forgotten  on  t£e  past 
days.  In  undressing  and  dressing  you  must 
accustom  him  to  get  out  of  and  into  his  clothes 
as  fast  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  will  also 
look  that  he  learn  to  put  on  and  put  off  his 
clothes  himself  without  help  from  others,  and 
that  he  be  clean  and  neat  and  not  so  dirty.” 

Wusterhausen,  where  Frederick  spent  many 
of  these  early  years  of  his  life,  was  a rural  re- 
treat of  the  king,  about  twenty  miles  southeast 
from  Berlin.  The  palace  consisted  of  a plain, 
unomamented,  rectangular  pile  surrounded  by 
numerous  outbuildings,  and  rising  from  the 
midst  of  low  and  swampy  grounds  tangled  with 
thickets  and  interspersed  with  fish-pools.  Game 
of  all  kinds  abounded  in  those  lakelets,  sluggish 
streams,  and  jungles.  In  the  court-yard  there 
was  a fountain  with  stone  steps,  where  Fred- 
erick William  loved  to  sit  on  summer  evenings 
and  smoke  his  pipe.  He  frequently  took  his 
frugal  dinner  here  in  the  open  air  under  a lime- 
tree,  with  the  additional  protection  of  an  awn- 
ing. After  dinner  he  w'ould  throw  himself 
down  for  a nap  on  a wooden  bench,  apparently 
regardless  of  the  finming  sun. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  which 
was  attractive  about  this  castle.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a moat,  which  Wilhelmina  de- 
scribes as  a 44 black,  abominable  ditch.”  Its 
pets  were  shrieking  eagles,  and  two  black  bears 
ugly  and  vicious.  Its  interior  accommodations 
were  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  lux- 
urious indulgence.  44  It  w'as  a dreadfully  crowd- 
ed place,”  says  Wilhelmina,  “where  you  are 
stuffed  into  garrets  and  have  not  room  to  turn.” 

Still  Wusterhausen  was  but  a hunting-lodge, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  king  only  during  a 
few  weeks  in  the  autumn.  Fritz  had  many 
playmates — his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  cousins, 
and  the  children  of  General  Finkenstein.  To 
most  boys  the  streams  and  groves  and  ponds 
of  Wusterhausen,  abounding  with  fish  and  all 
kinds  of  game,  with  ponies  to  drive  and  boats 
to  row,  with  picturesque  walks  and  drives,  would 
have  been  full  of  charms.  But  the  tastes  of 
Fritz  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  He  does 
not  6eem  to  have  become  strongly  attached  to 
any  of  his  young  companions,  except  to  his  sis- 
ter Wilhelmina.  The  affection  and  confidence 
which  united  their  hearts  were  truly  beautiful. 
They  encountered  together  some  of  the  severest 
of  life's  trials,  but  heart-felt  sympathy  united 
them.  The  nickname  which  these  children  gave 
their  unamiable  father  was  Stumpy . 

There  were  other  abodes  of  the  king,  the 
Berlin  and  Potsdam  palaces,  which  retained 
much  of  the  splendor  with  which  they  had  been 
embellished  by  the  splendor -loving  monarch, 
Frederick  I.  There  were  but  few  regal  man- 
sions in  the  world  which  then  surpassed  them. 
And  though  the  king  furnished  his  own  apart- 
ments with  Spartan  simplicity  and  rudeness, 
there  were  other  portions  of  these  royal  resi- 
dences, as  also  their  surroundings  in  general, 
which  were  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  health  of  little  Fritz  was  rather  frail,  and 
at  times  he  found  it  hard  to  devote  himself  to 
his  sturdy  tasks  with  the  energy  which  his  fa- 
ther required. 

Though  Fritz  wrote  a legible  business  hand, 
was  well  instructed  in  most  points  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  had  a very  decided  taste  for 
elegant  literature,  he  never  attained  correctness 
in  spelling.  The  father  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  Latin.  Perhaps  it  was  the  prohibition  which 
inspired  the  son  with  an  intense  desire  to  learn 
that  language.  He  took  secret  lessons.  His 
vigilant  father  caught  him  in  the  very  act,  with 
dictionary  and  grammar  and  a teacher  by  his 
side.  The  infuriated  king,  volleying  forth  his 
rage,  would  have  caned  the  teacher  had  he  not 
in  terror  fled.1 


1 “One  of  the  preceptors  ventured  to  read  the 
‘Golden  Bull*  In  the  original  Latin  with  the  prince- 
royal  Frederick  William  entered  the  room,  and  broke 
out,  in  his  usual  kingly  Btyle,  * Rascal,  what  are  you 
at  there  V * Please  your  majesty,*  answered  the  pre- 
ceptor, *1  was  explaining  the  “Golden  Bull**  to  his 
royal  highness.*  * 1*11  Golden  Bull  yon,  you  rascal  1* 
roared  the  majesty  of  Prussia.  Up  went  the  king's 
cane,  away  ran  the  terrified  instrnctor,  and  Frederick's 
classical  studies  ended  forever.'*— Macaulay. 


The  king  soon  learned,  to  his  inexpressible 
displeasure  and  mortification,  that  his  boy  was 
not  soldierly  in  his  tastes,  that  he  did  not  love 
the  rude  adventures  of  the  chase,  or  the  expo- 
sure and  hardships  which  a martial  life  de- 
mands. He  had  caught  Fritz  playing  the  flute, 
and  even  writing  verses.  He  saw  that  he  was 
fond  of  graceful  attire,  and  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  dress  his  hair  in  the  French  fashion. 
He  was  a remarkably  handsome  boy,  of  fine  fig- 
ure, with  a lady's  hand  and  foot,  and  soft  blonde 
locks  carefully  combed.  All  this  the  king  de- 
spised. Scornfully  and  indignantly  he  exclaim- 
ed, 44  My  son  is  a flute-player  and  a poet !”  In 
his  vexation  he  summoned  Fritz  to  his  presence, 
called  in  the  barber,  and  ordered  his  flowing 
locks  to  be  cut  off,  cropped,  and  soaped  in  the 
most  rigid  style  of  military  cut. 

The  father  was  now  rapidly  forming  a strong 
dislike  to  the  character  of  his  son.  In  nothing 
were  they  in  harmony.  Five  princesses  had 
been  born,  sisters  of  Fritz.  At  last  another 
son  was  born,  Augustus  William,  ten  years 
younger  than  Frederick.  The  king  turned  his 
eyes  to  him,  hoping  that  he  would  be  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  paternal  heart.  His  dislike 
for  Fritz  grew  continually  more  implacable,  un- 
til it  assumed  the  aspect  of  bitter  hatred. 

Sophie  Dorothee  tenderly  loved  her  little 
Fritz,  and,  with  a mother's  fondness,  endeav- 
ored to  shield  him,  in  evejy  way  in  her  power, 
from  his  father's  brutality.  Wilhelmina  also 
clung  to  her  brother  with  devotion  which  no- 
thing could  disturb.  Thus  both  mother  and 
daughter  incurred  in  some  degree  the  hatred 
with  which  the  father  regarded  his  son.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  mother  of  Fritz 
was  daughter  of  George  I.  of  England.  Her 
brother  subsequently  became  George  II.  He 
had  a son,  Fred,  about  the  age  of  Wilhelmina, 
and  a daughter,  Amelia,  six  months  older  than 
Fritz.  The  mother,  Sophie  Dorothee,  had  set 
her  heart  upon  a double  marriage — of  Wilhel- 
mina with  Fred,  and  of  Fritz  with  Amelia. 
But  many  obstacles  arose  in  the  way  of  these 
nuptials.  George  I.  was  a taciturn,  jealous, 
sullen  old  man,  who  quarreled  with  his  son, 
who  was  then  Prince  of  Wales.  The  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  double  marriage,  as  it  would,  in  their 
view,  create  too  intimate  a union  between 
Prussia  and  England,  making  them  virtually 
one.  Frederick  William  also  vexatiously  threw 
hindrances  in  the  way.  But  the  heart  of  the 
loving  mother,  Sophie  Dorothee,  was  fixed 
upon  these  nuptials.  For  years  she  left  no 
efforts  of  diplomacy  or  intrigue  untried  to  ac- 
complish her  end.  George  I.  is  represented 
by  Horace  Walpole  as  a stolid,  stubborn  old 
German,  living  in  a cloud  of  tobacco-smoke, 
and  stupefying  his  faculties  with  beer.  He 
had  in  some  way  formed  a very  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Wilhelmina,  considering  her,  very 
falsely,  ungainiy  in  person  and  fretful  in  dis- 
position. But  at  last  the  tact  of  Sophie  Doro- 
thee so  far  prevailed  over  her  father,  the  Brit- 
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omewlmt  reluctant  ] blushed  and  answered  only  by  a courtesy, 
l o able  matrimonial  The  queen,  who  had  her  eye  on  me,  was  very 
Wilhehnina  was  ‘angry  that  I had  answered  the  duke’s  eampli- 
Fritx,  but  eleven  j ments  in  mere  silence*  mid  rated  me  sharply 
' think  very  deeply  \ for  it,  and  ordered  me,  under  pain  of  her  in- 
riage.  The  young  ; dignation,  to  repair  that  fault  to-morrow.  I 
me  the  title  of  the  retired  all  in  tears  to  my  room,  exasperated 
oon  sent  mi  envoy  against  the  queen  and  against  the  duke.  I 
rey  to  his  intended  vowed  I would  never  marry  hint, 
t of  love.  The  in-  ‘"Meanwhile  the  king  of  England’s  time  of 
Ince  of  Chariot  ten-  arrival  was  drawing  nigh.  We  repaired  on  the 
Berlin.  The  viva-  j (irh  of  October  to  Charlotfenbnrg  to  receive 
Rowing  terms,  de-  j him.  My  heart  kept  beating.  I was  in  cruel 
journal;  | agitations.  King  George  arrived  on  the  8th 

weeks,  one  of  the  about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  king  of 
lemen  to  Berlin,  j Prussia,  the  queen,  and  all  their  suite  received 
lie  was  presented  him  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  the  apartments 
He  made  a very  j being  on  fbe  gyonmbfloor.  So  soon  as  he  had 
muster's  part.  I , saluted  the  king  and  queen  I was  presented  to 
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him.  He  embraced  me,  and,  turning  to  the 
queen,  said:  ‘Your  daughter  is  very  large  of 
her  age.*  He  gave  the  queen  his  hand  and 
led  her  into  her  apartment,  whither  every  body 
followed  them.  As  soon  as  I came  in  he  took 
a light  from  the  tabic  and  surveyed  me  from 
head  to  foot.  I stood  motionless  as  a statue, 
and  was  much  put  out  of  countenance.  All 
this  went  on  without  his  uttering  the  least 
>vord.  Having  thus  passed  me  in  review,  he 
addressed  himself  to  my  brother,  whom  he 
caressed  much  and  amused  himself  with  for  a 
good  while. 

“The  queen  made  me  a sign  to  follow  her,  and 
passed  into  a neighboring  apartment,  where  she 
had  the  English  and  Germans  of  king  George’s 
suite  successively  presented  to  her.  After  some 
talk  with  these  gentlemen  she  withdrew,  leav- 
ing me  to  entertain  them,  and  saying:  ‘Speak 
English  to  my  daughter ; you  will  find  she 
speaks  it  very  well.’  I felt  much  less  embar- 
rassed when  the  queen  wras  gone,  and,  picking 
up  a little  courage,  entered  into  conversation 
with  these  English.  As  I spoke  their  lan- 
guage like  my  mother  tongue  I got  pretty  well 
out  of  the  affair,  and  every  body  seemed  charm- 
ed with  me.  They  made  my  eulogy  to  the 
queen ; told  her  I had  quite  the  English  air, 
and  was  made  to  be  their  sovereign  one  day. 
It  was  saying  a great  deal  on  their  part ; for 
these  English  think  themselves  so  much  above 
all  other  people  that  they  imagine  that  they 
are  paying  a high  compliment  when  they  tell 
any  one  he  has  got  English  manners. 

“Their  king”  (Wilhelmina’s  grandfather) 
“was  of  extreme  gravity,  and  hardly  spoke  a 
word  to  any  body.  He  saluted  Madam  Sons- 
feld,  my  governess,  very  coldly,  and  asked  if  I 
was  always  so  serious,  and  if  my  humor  wras  of 
a melancholy  turn.  ‘ Any  thing  but  that,  Sire,* 
answered  Madam  Sonsfeld;  ‘but  the  respect 
she  has  for  your  Majesty  prevents  her  from  being 
as  sprightly  fts  she  commonly  is.*  He  shook  his 
head  and  said  nothing.  The  reception  he  had 
given  me,  and  this  question,  gave  me  such  a chill 
that  I never  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  him.” 

The  wife  of  George  I.,  the  mother  of  Sophie 
Dorothee,  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  saddest 
of  earthly  tragedies.*  Her  case  is  still  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  She  was  a beautiful,  haughty, 
passionate  princess  of  Zelle,  wrhen  she  married 
her  cousin  George,  elector  of  Hanover.  George 
became  jealous  of  count  Konigsmark,  a very 
handsome  courtier  of  commanding  address.  In 
an  angry  altercation  with  his  wife,  it  is  said  that 
the  infuriate  husband  boxed  her  ears.  Sud- 
denly, on  the  1st  of  July,  1694,  count  Kdnigs- 
mark  disappeared.  Mysteriously  he  vanished 
from  earth,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  The 
unhappy  wife,  who  had  given  birth  to  the 
daughter  Sophie  Dorothee,  bearing  her  mo- 
ther’s name,  and  to  a son,  afterward  George 
II.,  almost  frenzied  with  rage,  was  divorced 
from  her  husband,  and  was  locked  up  in  the 
gloomy  castle  of  Ahlden,  situated  in  the  solitary 
moors  of  Luneburg  Heath.  Here  she  was  held 


in  captivity  for  thirty  years,  until  she  died.  In 
the  mean  time  George,  ascending  the  throne  of 
England,  solaced  himself  in  the  society  of  fe- 
male favorites,  none  of  whom  he  honored  with 
the  title  of  wife.  The  raging  captive  of  Ahlden, 
who  seems  never  to  have  become  submissive  to 
her  lot,  could,  of  coarse,  exert  no  influence  in 
the  marriage  of  her  grandchildren. 

Wilhelraina  says  that  her  grandpapa  George 
was  intolerably  proud  after  he  had  attained  the 
dignity  of  king  of  England,  and  that  he  was 
much  disposed  to  look  down  upon  her  father, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  as  occupying  a very  infe- 
rior position.  Yexatiously  he  delayed  signing 
the  marriage  treaty,  to  which  he  had  given  a 
verbal  assent,  evading  the  subject  and  present- 
ing frivolous  excuses.  The  reputation  of  the 
English  Fred  was  far  from  good.  He  had  at- 
tained eighteen  years  of  age,  was  very  unat- 
tractive in  personal  appearance,  and  extremely 
dissolute.  George  I.,  morose  and  moody,  was 
only  rendered  more  obstinate  by  being  pressed. 
These  delays  exasperated  Frederick  William, 
who  was  far  from  being  the  meekest  of  men. 
Poor  Sophie  Dorothee  wras  annoyed  almost  be- 
yond endurance.  Wilhelmina  took  the  matter 
very  coolly,  for  she  declared  that  she  cared 
nothing  about  her  cousin  Fred,  and  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  marry  him. 

The  months  rolled  rapidly  on,  and  Fritz,  hav- 
ing entered  his  fourteenth  year,  was  appointed 
by  his  father,  in  May,  1725,  captain  in  the  Pots- 
dam Grenadier  Guard.  This  giant  regiment 
has  attained  world -wide  renown,  solely  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  organization.  Such  a 
body  of  men  never  existed  before,  never  wrill 
again.  It  was  one  of  the  singular  freaks  of  the 
Prussian  king  to  form  a grenadier  guard  of 
men  of  gigantic  stature.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  senseless  aim  not  only  his  own  realms 
were  ransacked,  but  Europe  and  even  Asia 
were  explored  in  search  of  giants.  The  army 
was  with  Frederick  William  the  great  object  of 
life,  and  the  giant  guard  was  the  soul  of  the 
army.  This  guard  consisted  of  three  battal- 
ions, 800  in  each,  2400  in  all.  The  shortest  of 
the  men  were  nearly  seven  feet  high.  The  tall- 
est were  almost  nine  feet  in  height.  They  had 
been  gathered,  at  an  enormous  expense,  out  of 
every  country  where  they  could  be  found.  No 
greater  favor  could  be  conferred  upon  the  king 
than  to  obtain  for  him  a giant.  Many  amusing 
anecdotes  are  related  of  the  stratagems  to  which 
the  king  resorted  to  obtain  these  mammoth  sol- 
diers. Portraits  w*ere  painted  of  all  of  them. 
Frederick  William  paid  very  little  regard  to  in- 
dividual rights  or  to  the  law  of  nations  if  any 
chance  presented  itself  by  which  he  could  seize 
upon  one  of  these  monster  men.  Reigning  in 
absolutism  compared  with  which  the  despotism 
of  Turkey  is  mild,  if  he  found  in  his  domains 
any  young  woman  of  remarkable  stature,  he 
would  compel  her  to  marry  one  of  his  giants. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  perpetuating  a gigantic  race. 

Prussian  recruiters  were  sent  in  all  direc- 
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tiotis  to  search  with  eagle  eyes  for  candidates 
far  the  Potsdam  Guard.  Their  pay  was  higher 
than  that  of  anv  other  troops,  and  they  enjoyed 
unusual  privileges.  Their  drill  and  discipline 
were  as  perfect  as  could  hy  any  possibility  be 
achieved.  The  following  stories  are  apparent- 
ly well  authenticated,  describing  the  means  to 
which  the  king  often  resorted  to  obtain  these 
men. 

In  the  town  of  Zulich  there  was  a very  tall 
young  carpenter  by  the  name  of  Zimmerman. 
A Prussian  recruiting  officer,  in  disguise,  bar- 
on von  Iiompeseh,  entered  the  shop  and  or- 
dered a stout  chest  to  be  made,  “ six  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  at  least — at  all  events,  longer 
than  yourself.  Mr.  Zimmerman,  Mind  you,” 
he  added,  “if  too  short  it  will  he  of  no  service 
to  me.”  At  the  appointed  time  he  called  for 
the  chest.  Looking  at  it  he  exclaimed,  in  ap- 


parent disappointment,  u Too  short,  as  I dread- 
ed!” 44 1 am  certain  it  is  over  six  feet  six, ' 
said  the  carpenter,  taking  out  his  rule.  “ But 
I said  that  it  was  to  he  longer  than  yourself,” 
w as  the  reply.  Well,  it  is,”  rejoined  the  car- 
penter. To  prove  U he  jumped  into  the  chest. 
Hompesch  shimmed  down  the  lid,  locked  it, 
whistled,  and  three  stout  fellow  s came  in,  who 
shouldered  the  chest  and  carried  it  through  the 
streets  to  a remote  place  outside  of  the  town. 
Here  the  chest  was  opened,  and  poor  Zimmer- 
man was  found  dead,  stiffed  to  death. 

On  another  occasion  an  Austrian  gentleman, 
M.  Von  Bentenroider,  who  was  exceedingly 
tall,  was  journeying  from  Vienna  to  Berlin,  as 
the  embassador  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
to  the  Congress  of  Cnmbrah  When  near  Hal- 
bersteidt  some  part  of  his  carriage  broke. 
While  the  smith  was  repairing  it  M.  Benten- 
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offer -'ijfwcw  os'  luvety  .Ibmulable  man,  vlmsc 
*dtu/fee  Sv:)^  exceed CtigiV" 4«?i rnblp.  Hi*  urmy? 
vCnzty  thousand  men,  i’upicUy  increasing,  was 
m perfect  in  drill  and  di>e)pliuc  &$  mm  **. 
Uted.  it  tyW  thorough) y fumteifed  \xlih  nH 
tfe  appliances  of  wav*  The  king.  Wnwlf^liv* 
ingmSyuman  simplidty,  nml  tmHiwg  down  the 
expenses  of  his  court  (o  the  km  cm  poVilJe 
/ignre,  vras  consecrating  the  v©*otm*0ft  of  his 
realm  to  the  prompt  ion  of  it*  phyim/rd  >.tfcng:h 
ami  was  accumulating  hon-bbnub  gibtfe  t>V  gbsyf. 
.and  ’f liver  mm  ip  i\m  cellars  of  likr pidfeev  ft, 
became  n matter  of  much  inkn&ni,  ifi  orrery 
couyi  in  Europe  w hether  such  a mjmmii  sfeakP 
’ fe’iiii  imetm*  >ot:  ite  tilfy,  vf  $£?•* 

After  a.  long,  series  oF  imngue^  .&  roniat^e 
of  which  would  hot  We  rest  the  reader.  Prcd- 
edek  William  w,a$  induced  to  enter  into  fin  id- 
bance,  offensive' /and  defensive,  with  the  cm- 
jrm*r  Charles  VI,  of  G enn  any.  This  was  re- 
nouncing the  ailiaiice with  England,  and  throw 
;ui  additional  obstacle  m the  waved*  the  double 
marriage;  Sophie  Darorhee  was  bittarlv  /liv- 
appointed,  and  yet  pe.riitmcibnVly  struggled  on 
,tb  'iKHitvmpliMh  her  end 

There*  wa>  m»  institution,  if  we  nmy  sn  cull 
it.  in  the  palace  of  fire  king  of  Prussia  which 
became  greatly  renowned,  and  which  .Vie’" 
noHuiiaUid  PTIte  'ikbafeb  (Allege/*  or  To- 
bacco Padtament,’'  It  eonViirted  aim  ply  of  a 
smoking-room  very  pJu t nly  iitrnislnak  where 
the  king  and  about  a iJo/en  uf  Ids  confidential 
udvker*  jrimt  to  smoke  and  ro  talk:  over,  with 
pbtlVei  freedom  and  miurmaUtv*  affairs  of  y tare. 

((UtthiHy  describes  I?ir>  Tuiapit . 


ntensely  tslV  fanned  man.  It  was  km 
rich  a fe  k*sk  The  o&cfdte  seised 

him  and  hhfTiei!  him  iw>  Km 
But  soon  liis  eamugti  njottg  with  his 

suiter  Ho  W44  ohsbqujofely'  *,4,Your 

Excellency/-  The  recruiting  nfficer&  of  -IVed- 
crick  WiOhvfth  iitmi ifiutt  and  (Tmgvimnl,  with 
many  upoliigm*  released  the  einhM^sador  of  the 

rfupujor. 

A>  wo  feic  memdmed,  the  agent*  of  the 
king  of  Pnt^ia  were  to  kidnap  udl  men, 
in  whudev-r  country  they  could  hud  therm 
Tlws  greatly  exasperiited  the  fnler*  uf  the.  vari- 
ous realms  of  nil  -witra  ami  rendition;*  which 
snriT/nmlcd  the  Pni^hin  rerritm’v;,  jkcaoriek 
William  >ya»  always  ready  to  apologue,  ami  to 
aver  that  each  injividnttl  act  was  done  without 
hii  v.nj,.rv.  tjt?  kurmiedgtu  Still,  there  was  n/> 
uh#itQiheiit  of  fiu^  mii^tice.  Sevei’al  scissures 
hi^ep  in  Hanpv^n  wlird)  was  tfm  he* 
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“Any  room  that  was  large  enough,  and  had 
height  of  ceiling  and  air  circulation,  and  no 
cloth  furniture,  would  do.  And  in  each  palace 
is  one,  or  more  than  one,  that  has  been  fixed 
upon  and  fitted  out  for  that  object.  A high 
room,  as  the  engravings  give  it  us ; contented, 
saturnine  human  figures,  a dozen  or  so  of  them, 
sitting  around  a large,  long  table  furnished  for 
the  occasion ; a long  Dutch  pipe  in  the  mouth 
of  each  man ; supplies  of  knaster  easily  accessi- 
ble ; small  pan  of  burning  peat,  in  the  Dutch 
fashion  (sandy  native  charcoal,  which  burns 
slowly  without  smoke),  is  at  your  left  band ; 
at  your  right  a jug,  which  I fiud  to  consist  of 
excellent,  thin,  bitter  beer ; other  costlier  ma- 
terials for  drinking,  if  you  want  such,  are  not 
beyond  reach.  On  side-tables  stand  wholesome 
cold  meats,  royal  rounds  of  beef  not  wanting, 
with  bread  thinly  sliced  and  buttered ; in  a 
rustic,  but  neat  and  abundant  way,  such  inno- 
cent accommodations,  narcotic  or  nutritious, 
gaseous,  fluid,  and  solid,  as  human  nature  can 
require.  Perfect  equality  is  the  rule ; no  rising 
or  no  notice  taken  when  any  body  enters  or 
leaves.  Let  the  entering  man  take  his  place 
and  pipe  without  obligatory  remarks.  If  he 
can  not  smoke,  let  him  at  least  affect  to  do  so, 
and  not  ruffle  the  established  stream  of  things. 
And  so  puff,  slowly  puff!  and  any  comfortable 
speech  that  is  in  you,  or  none,  if  you  authen- 
tically have  not  any.” 

Distinguished  strangers  were  often  admitted 
to  the  Tubagie.  The  Crown  Prince  Fritz  was 
occasionally  present,  though  always  reluctantly. 
The  other  children  of  this  numerous  family  not 
unfrequently  came  in  to  bid  papa  good-night. 
Here  every  thing  was  talked  of,  with  entire 
freedom,  all  court  gossip,  the  adventures  of  the 
chase,  diplomacy,  and  the  administrative  meas- 
ures of  the  government.  Frederick  William 
had  but  very  little  respect  for  academic  cul- 
ture. He  had  scarcely  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  and  gathered  around  him 
mainly  men  whose  knowledge  was  gained  in 
the  practical  employments  of  life.  It  would 
seem,  from  many  well-authenticated  anecdotes, 
w hich  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Tabagie , 
that  these  smoking  companions  of  the  king,  like 
Frederick  William  himself,  must  have  been 
generally  a coarse  set  of  men. 

One  of  this  smoking  cabinet  was  a celebra- 
ted adventurer  named  Gundling,  endowed  with 
wonderful  encvclopedian  knowledge,  and  an  in- 
corrigible drunkard.  He  had  been  every  where, 
seen  every  thing,  and  remembered  all  which  he 
had  either  heard  or  seen.  Frederick  William 
had  accidentally  picked  him  up,  and  taking  a 
fancy  to  him,  had  clothed  him,  pensioned  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  Tabagie,  w here  his 
peculiar  character  often  made  him  the  butt  of 
ridicule.  He  was  excessively  vain,  wore  a 
scarlet  coat,  and  all  manner  of  pi'Anks  were  cut 
up  by  these  boon  companions,  in  the  midst  of 
their  cups,  at  his  expense. 

Another  adventurer,  by  the  name  of  Fass- 
man,  who  had  written  books,  and  who  made 


much  literary  pretension,  had  come  to  Berlin 
and  also  got  introduced  to  the  Tabagie.  He 
was  in  character  very  like  Gundling,  and  the 
two  could  never  agree.  Fassraan  could  be  very 
sarcastic  and  bitter  in  his  speech.  One  evening, 
as  the  king  and  his  smoking  cabinet  were  sit- 
ting enveloped  in  the  clouds  which  they  were 
breathing  forth,  and  were  all  muddled  with  to- 
bacco aud  beer — for  the  king  himself  was  a hard 
drinker — Fassman  so  enraged  Gundling,  by  some 
cutting  remarks,  that  the  latter  seized  his  pan 
of  burning  peat  and  red-bot  sand  and  dashed 
it  into  the  face  of  his  antagonist.  Fassman, 
who  was  much  the  more  powerful  of  the  two, 
was  seriously  burned.  He  instantly  grasped 
his  antagonist,  dragged  him  down,  and  beat 
him  savagely  with  his  hot  pan,  amidst  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  beer-stupefied  bacchanals. 

The  half-intoxicated  king  gravely  suggests 
that  such  conduct  is  hardly  seemly  among  gen- 
tlemen ; that  the  duel  is  the  more  chivalric  w ay 
of  settling  such  difficulties.  Fassman  chal- 
lenges Gundling.  They  meet  with  pistols.  It 
is  understood  by  the  seconds  that  it  is  to  be 
rather  a Pickwickian  encounter.  The  trem- 
bling Gundling,  when  he  sees  his  antagonist  be- 
fore him,  with  the  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand, 
throws  his  pistol  away,  which  his  considerate 
friends  had  harmlessly  loaded  with  powder  only, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  shoot  any  man,  or 
have  any  man  shoot  him.  Fassman  sternly  ad- 
vances with  his  harmless  pistol,  and  shoots  the 
powder  into  Gundling’s  wig.  It  blazes  into  a 
flame.  With  a shriek  Gundling  falls  to  the 
ground  as  if  dead.  A bucket  of  water  extin- 
guishes the  flames,  and  roars  of  laughter  echo 
over  the  chivalric  field  of  combat. 

Such  was  the  Tobacco  Parliament  in  its  triv- 
ial aspects.  But  it  had  also  its  serious  func- 
tions. Many  questions  w*ere  discussed  there 
which  stirred  men’s  souls,  and  which  roused  the 
ambition  or  the  wrath  of  the  stern  old  king  to 
the  utmost  pitch. 

We  have  now  reached  the  year  1726.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  declares  that  he  can  nev- 
er give  his  consent  to  the  double  marriage  with 
the  English  princes.  Frederick  William,  who 
is  not  at  all  fond  of  his  wife’s  relatives,  and  is  an- 
noyed by  the  hesitancy  w hich  his  father-in-law* 
has  manifested  in  reference  to  it,  is  also  turn- 
ing his  obstinafe  will  against  the  nuptial  alli- 
ance. A more  imperative  aud  inflexible  man 
never  breathed.  This  year  the  unhappy  wife  of 
George  I.  died,  unreconciled,  trretched,  exas- 
perated, after  thirty  years’  captivity  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Ahlden.  Darker  and  darker  seemed  the 
gloom  which  enveloped  the  path  of  Sophie  Do- 
rothee.  She  still  clung  to  the  marriages,  as 
the  dearest  hope  of  her  heart.  It  was  with 
her  an  ever-present  thought.  But  Frederick 
William  was  the  most  obdurate  and  obstinate 
of  mortals. 

“ The  wide,  overarching  sky,”  writes  Carlyle, 
“looks  dowfn  on  no  more  inflexible  sovereign 
man  than  him,  in  the  red-collared  blue  coat 
and  white  leggins,  with  the  bamboo  in  his  hand ; 
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a peaceable,  capacious,  not  ill-given  sovereign 
man,  if  yon  will  let  him  have  his  way ; but  to 
bar  his  W'ay,  to  tweak  the  nose  of  his  sovereign 
royalty,  and  ignominiously  force  him  into  an- 
other way,  that  is  an  enterprise  no  man  or 
devil,  or  body  of  men  or  devils,  need  attempt. 
The  first  6tep  in  such  an  attempt  w ill  require  to 
be  the  assassination  of  Frederick  Wilhelm,  for 
yon  may  depend  upon  it,  royal  Sophie,  so  long 
as  he  is  alive  the  feat  can  not  be  done.” 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  the 
Crown  Prince  was  habitually  residing  at  Pots- 
dam— a favorite  royal  residence  about  seventeen 
miles  west  from  Berlin.  Here  he  was  rigidly 
attending  to  his  duties  in  the  giant  regiment. 
We  have  now,  in  our  narrative,  reached  the 
year  1727.  Fritz  is  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
is  attracting  attention  by  his  vivacity,  his  ingen- 
uous, agreeable  manners,  and  his  fondness  for 
polite  literature.  He  occasionally  is  summoned 
by  his  father  to  the  Smoking  Cabinet.  But 
the  delicacy  of  his  physical  organization  is  such 
that  he  loathes  tobacco  and  only  pretends  to 
smoke,  with  mock  gravity  puffing  from  his 
empty,  w’hite  clay  pipe.  'Neither  has  he  any 
relish  for  the  society  which  he  meets  there. 
Though  faithful  to  the  mechanical  duties  of  the 
drill,  they  were  very  irksome  to  him.  His 
books  and  his  flute  were  his  chief  joy.  Vol- 
taire was  just  then  rising  to  celebrity  in  France. 
His  writings  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
literary  men  throughout  Europe.  Fritz,  in  his 
youthful  enthusiasm,  was  charmed  by  them.  In 
the  latter  part  of  June,  1 729,  a courier  brought 
the  intelligence  to  Berlin  that  George  I.  had 
suddenly  died  of  apoplexy.  He  was  on  a jour- 
ney to  Hanover,  when  he  was  struck  down  on 
the  road.  Almost  insensible,  he  was  conveyed, 
on  the  full  gallop,  to  Osnabriick,  where  his  broth- 
er, who  was  a bishop,  resided,  and  w'here  med- 
ical aid  could  be  obtained.  But  the  shaft  was 
fatal.  At  midnight  his  carriage  reached  Osna- 
briick.  The  old  man,  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
was  heard  to  murmur,  “ It  is  all  over  with  me,” 
and  his  spirit  passed  away  to  the  judgment. 

The  death  of  George  I.  affected  the  strange 
Frederick  William  very  deeply.  He  not  only 
shed  tears,  but,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  ex- 
pression, blubbered  like  a child.  His  health 
seemed  to  fail,  and  hypochondria,  in  its  most 
melancholy  form,  tormented  Sim.  As  is  not 
unusual  in  such  coses,  he  became  excessively 
religious.  Every  enjoyment  was  deemed  sin- 
ful, if  we  except  the  indulgence  in  an  ungovern- 
able temper,  which  the  self-righteous  king  made 
no  attempt  to  curb.  Wilhelmina,  describing 
tjiis  state  of  things  with  her  graphic  pen,  w'rites : 

“ He  condemned  all  pleasures ; damnable  all 
of  them,  he  said.  You  were  to  speak  of  nothing 
but  the  word  of  God  only.  All  other  conversa- 
tion was  forbidden.  It  was  always  he  who  car- 
ried on  the  improving  talk  at  table,  where  he 
did  the  office  of  reader,  as  if  it  had  been  a re- 
fectory of  monks.  The  king  treated  us  to  a 
sermon  every  afternoon.  His  valet  de  chambre 
gave  out  a psalm,  which  we  all  sang.  You  had 
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to  listen  to  this  sermon  with  as  much  devout 
attention  as  if  it  had  been  an  Apostle’s.  My 
brother  and  I had  all  the  mind  in  the  world  to 
laugh.  We  tried  hard  to  keep  from  laughing, 
but  often  we  burst  out.  Thereupon  reprimand, 
with  all  the  anathemas  of  the  Church  hurled  on 
us,  which  we  had  to  take  with  a contrite,  peni- 
tent air — a thing  not  easy  to  bring  your  faoe  to 
at  the  moment.” 

In  this  frame  of  mind  the  king  began  to  talk 
seriously  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  Frederick, 
and  of  retiring  from  the  cares  of  state  to  a life 
of  religious  seclusion  in  his  country  seat  at 
Wusterhausen.  He  matured  his  plan  quite  to 
the  details.  Wilhelmina  thus  describes  it : 

“He  used  to  say  that  he  would  reserve  for 
himself  ten  thousand  crowns  a year,  and  retire 
with  the  queen  and  his  daughters  to  Wuster- 
hausen. ‘There,’  added  he,  ‘I  will  pray  to 
God,  and  manage  the  farming  economy,  while 
my  wife  and  girls  take  care  of  the  household 
matters.  You,  Wilhelmina,  are  clever;  I will 
give  you  the  inspection  of  the  linen,  which  you 
shall  mend  and  keep  in  order,  taking  good 
charge  of  laundry  matters.  Frederica,  who  is 
miserly,  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  stores  of 
the  house.  Charlotte  Bhall  go  to  market  and 
buy  our  provisions.  My  wife  shall  take  charge 
of  the  little  children  and  of  the  kitchen.*” 

At  that  time  the  family  consisted  of  nine 
children.  Next  to  Wilhelmina  and  Fritz  came 
Frederica,  thirteen  ; Charlotte,  eleven  ; Sophie 
Dorothea,  eight ; Ulrique,  seven  ; August  Wil- 
helm, five ; Amelia,  four ; and  Henry,  a babe 
in  arms. 

Some  of  the  courtiers,  in  order  to  divert  the 
king  from  his  melancholy,  and  from  these  ideas 
of  abdication,  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  him 
the  political  necessity  of  visiting  Augustus,  the 
king  of  Poland,  at  Dresden.  The  king  did 
not  intend  to  take  Fritz  with  him.  But  Wil- 
helmina adroitly  whispered  a word  to  baron 
Suhm,  the  Polish  embassador,  and  obtained  a 
special  invitation  for  the  Crown  Prince.  It  is 
a hundred  miles  from  Berlin  to  Dresden — a dis- 
tance easily  traversed  by  post  in  a day.  It 
was  the  middle  of  January,  1728,  when  the 
Prussian  king  reached  Dresden,  followed  the 
day  after  by  his  son.  They  were  sumptuously 
entertained  for  four  weeks  in  a continuous 
round  of  magnificent  amusements,  from  which 
the  melancholic  king  of  Prussia  recoiled,  but 
could  not  well  escape. 

Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  called  “ Augustus 
the  Strong,”  was  a man  of  extraordinary  phys- 
ical vigor  and  muscular  strength.  It  was  said 
tflat  he  could  break  horseshoes  with  his  hands 
and  crush  half-crowns  between  his  finger  and 
thumb.  He  was  an  exceedingly  profligate  man, 
introducing  to  his  palaces  scenes  of  sin  and 
shame  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
ceeded in  Rome  in  the  most  corrupt  days  of 
the  Caesars.  Though  Frederick  William,  a 
stanch  Protestant,  was  a crabbed,  merciless 
man,  drinking  deeply  and  smoking  excessive- 
ly, he  was  irreproachable  in  morals,  according 
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to  the  ordinary  standard.  Augustus,  nominal- 
ly a Catholic,  and  zealously  advocating  politic- 
al Catholicism,  though  a good-natured,  rather 
agreeable  man,  recognized  no  other  law  of  life 
than  his  own  pleasure. 

Augustus  had  formed  apparently  the  deliber- 
ate resolve  to  test  his  visitor  by  the  most  se- 
ductive and  adroitly  arranged  temptations.  But 
so  far  as  Frederick  William  was  concerned  he 
utterly  failed.  Upon  one  occasion  his  Prussian 
Majesty,  when  conducted  by  Augustus,  whirled 
around  and  indignantly  left  the  room.  That 
evening,  through  his  minister,  Grumkow,  he  in- 
formed the  king  of  Poland  that  if  there  were 
any  repetition  of  such  scenes  he  would  imme- 
diately leave  Dresden. 

Fritz,  however,  had  not  his  father’s  strength 
to  resist  the  allurements  of  this  wicked  court. 
He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  From  child- 
hood he  had  been  kept  secluded  from  the  world, 
and  had  been  reared  under  the  sternest  disci- 
pline. He  was  remarkably  handsome,  full  of 
vivacity,  which  qualified  him  to  shine  in  any 
society,  and  was  heir  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
He  was  consequently  greatly  caressed,  and  ev- 
ery conceivable  inducement  was  presented  to 
him  to  lure  him  into  the  paths  of  guilty  pleas- 
ure. He  fell.  From  such  a fall  one  never  on 
earth  recovers.  Even  though  repentance  and 
reformation  come,  a scar  is  left  upon  the  soul 
which  time  can  not  efface. 

This  visit  to  Dresden,  so  fatal  to  Fritz,  was  j 
closed  on  the  12th  of  February.  The  dissipa- 
tion of  those  four  weeks  introduced  the  Crown 
Prince  to  habits  which  have  left  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  reputation,  and  which  poisoned 
his  days.  Upon  his  return  to  Potsdam  he  was 
seized  with  a fit  of  sickness,  and  for  many  years 
his  health  remained  feeble.  But  he  had  enter- 
ed upon  the  downward  course.  His  chosen 
companions  were  those  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  his  newly-formed  tastes.  The  career  of 
dissipation,  into  which  the  young  prince  had 
plunged,  could  not  be  concealed  from  his  eagle- 
eyed  father.  The  king’s  previous  dislike  to  his 
son  was  converted  into  contempt  and  hatred ; 
w hich  feelings  were  at  times  developed  in  al- 
most insane  ebullitions  of  rage. 

Still  the  queen -mother,  Sophie  Dorothee, 
clung  to  the  double  marriage.  Her  brother, 
George  II.,  was  now  king  of  England.  His 
son  Fred,  who  had  been  intended  for  Wilhel- 
roina,  was  not  a favorite  of  his  father’s,  and 
had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  go  to  England. 
In  May,  1728;  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  was  living  idly  in  Hanover,  impatient  to 
wed  his  cousin  Wilhelmina,  who  was  then  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  He  seems  to  have  secretly 
contemplated,  in  conference  with  Wilhelmina’ s 
mother,  Sophie  Dorothee,  a trip  incognito  to 
Berlin,  where  he  would  marry  the  princess 
clandestinely,  and  then  leave  it  with  the  royal 
papas  to  settle  the  difficulty  the  best  way  they 
could.  The  plan  was  not  executed.  Wilhei- 
mina  manifested  coquettish  indifference  to  the 
whole  matter.  She,  however,  writes  that  queen 


Sophie  was  so  confidently  expecting  him  that 
“she  took  every  ass  or  mule  for  his  royal  high- 
ness.” 

In  May  the  king  of  Poland  returned  the 
visit  of  Frederick  William.  He  came  with  a 
numerous  retinue  and  in  great  splendor.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  his  unhappy  wife  had  died ; 
and  he,  then  fifty-five  years  of  age,  was  seek- 
ing to  bargain  for  the  hand  of  Wilhelmina,  hop- 
ing, by  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  to  promote 
some  of  his  political  schemes.  The  wicked  old 
Polish  king  was  much  broken  by  age  and  his 
“terrible  debaucheries.”  He  had  recently  suf- 
fered the  amputation  of  two  toes  from  an  ulcer- 
ated foot,  which  no  medical  skill  could  cure. 
He  was  brought  into  the  palace  at  Berlin  in  a 
sedan,  covered  with  red  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold.  Wilhelmina  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  object  of  his  visit,  and  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  the  intensity  of  his  gaze  and  his  glow- 
ing compliments.  Diplomatic  obstacles  arose 
which  silenced  the  question  of  the  marriage  be- 
fore Wilhelmina  knew  that  it  had  been  con- 
templated. 

Fritz  had  been  foosome  time  confined  to  his 
chamber  and  to  his  bed.  He  was  now  getting 
out  again.  By  his  mother’s  persuasion  he  wrote 
to  his  aunt,  queen  Caroline  of  England,  ex- 
pressing, in  the  strongest  terms,  his  love  for  her 
daughter  the  princess  Amelia,  und  his  unal- 
terable determination  never  to  marry  unless  he 
could  lead  her  to  the  altar.  Though  Frederick 
William  knew  nothing  of  these  intrigues  he 
hated  his  son  with  daily  increasing  venom. 
Sometimes,  in  a surly  fit,  he  would  not  speak 
to  him  or  recognize  him.  Again  he  would  treat 
him  with  studied  contempt,  at  the  table  re- 
fusing to  give  him  any  food,  leaving  him  to 
fast  while  the  others  were  eating.  Not  un- 
frequently,  according  to  Wilhelmina’s  account, 
he  even  boxed  his  ears,  and  smote  him  with 
his  cane.  Wilhelmina  gives  us  one  of  the  let- 
ters of  her  brother  to  his  father  about  this 
time,  and  the  characteristic  paternal  answer. 
Frederick  writes,  under  date  of  September  11, 
1728,  from  Wusterhausen 

“ My  dear  Papa, — I have  not,  for  a long 
while,  presumed  to  come  near  my  dear  papa, 
partly  because  he  forbade  me,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause I had  reason  to  expect  a still  worse  re- 
ception than  usual;  and  for  fear  of  angering 
my  dear  papa  by  my  present  request,  I have 
preferred  making  it  in  writing  to  him. 

“ I therefore  beg  my  dear  papa  to  be  gra- 
cious to  me  ; and  can  here  say  that,  after  long 
reflection,  my  conscience  has  not  accused 
of  any  the  least  thing  with  which  I could  re- 
proach myself.  But  if  I have,  against  my  will 
and  knowledge,  done  any  thing  which  has  an- 
gered my  dear  papa,  I herewith  most  submis- 
sively beg  forgiveness,  and  hope  ray  dear  papa 
will  lay  aside  that  cruel  hatred  which  I can  not 
but  notice  in  all  his  treatment  of  me.  I could 
not  otherwise  suit  myself  t6  it,  as  I always 
thought  I had  a gracious  papa,  and  now  have 
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to  see  the  contrary.  I take  confidence,  then, 
and  hope  that  my  dear  papa  will  consider  all 
this,  and  again  be  gracious  to  me.  And  in  the 
mean  while  I assure  him  that  I will  never,  all 
my  days,  fail  with  my  will ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  disfavor  to  me,  remain  my  dear  papa’s 
most  faithful  and  obedient  servant  and  son, 

44  Frederick.” 

The  returning  messenger  took  back  the  fol- 
lowing reply.  It  was,  as  usual,  ungrammatic- 
al, miserably  spelled,  and  confused.  Contempt- 
uously the  king  spoke  of  his  son  in  the  third 
person,  writing  he  and  his  instead  of  you  and 
yours . Abruptly  he  commences  : 

44  His  obstinate  perverse  disposition  which 
does  not  love  his  father ; for  when  one  does  ev- 
ery thing,  and  really  loves  one’s  father,  one  does 
what  the  father  requires,  not  while  he  is  there 
to  see  it,  but  when  his  back  is  turned  too.  For 
the  rest  he  knows  very  well  that  I can  end ure 
no  effeminate  fellow  who  has  no  human  inclina- 
tion in  him ; who  puts  himself  to  shame,  can 
not  ride  or  shoot ; and  withal  is  dirty  in  his 
person,  frizzles  his  hair  like  a fool,  and  does 
not  cut  it  off.  And  all  this  I have  a thousand 
times  reprimanded,  but  all  in  vain,  and  no  im- 
provement in  nothing.  For  the  rest,  haughty  ; 
proud  as  a churl;  speaks  to  nobody  but  some 
few,  and  is  not  popular  and  affable ; and  cuts 
grimaces  with  his  face  as  if  he  were  a fool ; and 
does  my  will  in  nothing  but  following  his  own 
whims ; no  use  to  him  in  any  thing  else.  This 
is  the  answer.  Frederick  William.” 

Still  the  question  of  the  marriages  remained 
the  subject  of  innumerable  intrigues.  There 
were  several  claimants  for  the  hand  of  Wilhcl- 
mina,  and  many  nuptial  alliances  suggested  for 
Fritz.  Frederick  William  proposed  the  mar- 
riage of  Wilhelmina  to  Fred  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  let  the  marriage  of  Fritz  and 
Amelia  for  the  present  remain  undecided.  But 
England  promptly  replied,  “No — both  mar- 
riages or  none.”  It  is  intimated  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Prussian  king  that  he  was  influenced 
in  his  vacillating  coarse  respecting  the  mar- 
riages, not  only  by  his  doubts  whether  the  En- 
glish or  a German  alliance  would  be  most  de- 
sirable, but  also  by  avarice,  as  he  knew  not 
what  dowry  he  could  secure  with  the  English 
princess,  and  by  jealousy,  as  he  was  very  un- 
willing to  add  to  the  importance  and  the  power 
of  his  hated  son  Fritz.  He  also  disliked  ex- 
tremely his  brother-in-law,  George  II.1 * * 


1 11  Frederick  William  and  George  IT.,  though  broth- 
ers-in-law, and,  in  a manner,  brought  up  together, 
could  never  endure  each  other,  even  when  children. 
This  personal  hatred  and  settled  antipathy  had  like  to 

have  proved  fatal  to  their  subjects.  The  king  of  En- 
gland used  to  style  the  king  of  Prussia  my  brother  the 
sergeant.  The  king  of  Prussia  called  the  king  of  En- 
gland my  brother  the  player.  This  animosity  soon  in- 

fected their  dealings,  and  did  not  fail  to  have  its  influ- 
ence on  the  most  important  events.**— Memoirs  of  the 

House  of  Brandenburg , by  F&edksiok  lL  Vol.  IL  p.  69. 


About  the  middle  of  January,  1729,  the  king 
went  upon  a hunt  with  his  companions,  taking 
with  him  Fritz,  who  he  knew  detested  the  rough 
barbaric  sport.  This  hunting  expedition  to  the 
wilds  of  Brandenburg  and  Pommem  was  one 
of  great  renown.  Three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  two  wild  swine  these  redoubtable  Nitnrods 
boasted  as  the  fruits  of  their  prowess.  Freder- 
ick William  was  an  economical  prince.  He 
did  not  allow  one  pound  of  this  vast  mass  of 
wild  pork  to  be  wasted.  Every  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  family,  was  bound  to  take  a certain 
portion  at  a fixed  price.  From  this  fierce  raid 
through  swamps  and  jungles  in  pursuit  of  wild 
boars  the  king  returned  to  Potsdam.  Soon 
after  he  was  taken  sick.  Having  ever  been  a 
hard  drinker,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  disease 
proved  to  be  the  gout.  He  was  any  thing  but 
an  amiable  patient.  The  pangs  of  the  disease 
extorted  from  him  savage  growls,  and  he  vent- 
ed his  spleen  upon  all  who  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  crutch  or  the  hearing  of  his  tongue. 
Still,  even  when  suffering  most  severely,  he 
never  omitted  any  administrative  duties.  His 
secretaries  every  morning  came  in  with  their 
papers,  and  he  issued  his  orders  with  his  cus- 
tomary rigorous  devotion  to  business.  It  was 
remarked  that  this  strange  man  would  never 
allow  a profane  expression  or  an  indelicate  al- 
lusion in  his  presence.  This  sickness  lasted 
five  weeks,  and  Wilhelmina  writes,  44  The  pains 
of  purgatory  could  not  equal  those  which  we 
endured.” 

During  this  sickness  a very  curious  scene  oc- 
curred, characteristic  of  the  domestic  life  of  this 
royal  family.  The  second  daughter,  Frederica 
Louisa,  44  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  a spoiled 
child  of  fifteen,”  was  engaged  to  the  marquis 
of  Anspach.  We  will*  allow  Wilhelmina  to  de- 
scribe the  event  which  took  place  at  the  table. 
It  was  early  in  March,  1729,  while  the  king  was 
still  suffering  from  the  gout : 

44  At  table  his  Majesty  told  the  queen  that  he 
had  letters  from  Anspach ; the  young  marquis 
to  be  at  Berlin  in  May  for  his  wedding ; that  M. 
Bremer,  his  tutor,  was  just  coming  with  the  ring 
of  betrothal  for  Louisa.  He  asked  my  sister  if 
that  gave  her  pleasure,  and  how  she  would  reg- 
ulate her  housekeeping  when  married.  My  sis- 
ter had  got  into  the  way  of  telling  him  whatever 
she  thought,  and  home  truths  sometimes,  with- 
out his  taking  it  ill.  She  answered,  with  her 
customary  frankness,  that  she  would  have  a 
good  table,  which  should  be  delicately  served, 
and,  added  she,  ‘which  shall  be  better  than 
yours.  And  if  I have  children  I will  not  mal- 
treat them  like  you,  nor  force  them  to  eat  what 
they  have  an  aversion  to.* 

44  4 What  do  you  mean  by  that?’  replied  the 
king ; 4 what  is  there  wanting  at  my  table  V 

44  4 There  is  this  wanting,’  she  said, 4 that  one 
can  not  have  enough ; and  the  little  there  is 
consists  of  coarse  pot-herbs  that  nobody  can 
eat.’ 

44  The  king,  as  was  not  nnnatural,  had  begun 
to  get  angry  at  her  first  answer.  This  last  put 
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a court  party,  The  next  mufmng  she  was 
woree.  The  king,  upon  heme  told  of  it,  ex- 
claim  ad,  jgrtjtfly,  \ will  <mr£  you!”  and 

compelled  he?  to  -_»wfplHow';  i-  larjjpte draught  of 
wine.  Soon  her  sickness  sliiAyed  iwelf  to  be 


small pox.  GrGAi  whs  the  consternation  of  her 
inother,  from  tho  fear  that*  even  &houM  *he 
vive,  her  bra  ary  would  he  so  inkf  f^d  ti^t:  the 
English  prince  would  «m  longn  desire  .jh’f  n«  bis 
tu  nic.  Fartumitoiy  sdie  escaped  without  a sear 


BE .m%  BIRD,  AND  FI g U 
[arrow#  9afps~] 

FISH  OF  THE  SEA. 


Fxa  1.  - (From  De  Raj.) 


THE  form  nod  nppenrj\rtco  of  n fish  are  fa-;. 
Ppgonliiir  m tilt  Tho  word  fish  «ftjgge^fs  no 
elongated  body  laterally  compressed,  so  as  to 
he  about  ttfWn  us  high  as  it  » «->Kk*.fc  ; its  back 
archetW  lit^hest  a little  in  front  of  the  middle, 
ami  toward  the  sns^rriftre  abruptly  than 

toward  the  tail,,  which  > mniiirmteOl  by  a vvrr- 
ieal  of  hfiny  rnys  culled  tbo  frntlol 

dip  C Flgyf*' Cb  ■ Upon  the  -back- we  jnjrceive  a 
#m*?ar  r»f  m\%  united  Ky  »hi»iT  highly  km 
fcro  Chau  bttj!]T\f]/n-w«5  sloping  ImckAvurd:.  typ<>}> 
the  lower  de  i*  <v  third  flu,  hnt  much  . mum ■« 
the  lui),  htuI  rather  more  long  ami  idem  hr ; 
®t#.t£  the  wm/  fin  l Fig-  U A’};  the  oilier  ts  the 
dorsal  fin  (Fig.  1y  lb) ; atttd  hofii,  vwth  the  can- 
da)  Iiti^  are  on  the  middle. line  of  the  fisby  wntB 
are  tfierefurr:  called  jij&frm  fin-.  But  our  fish 
fi  also  lour  oilier  lit»s,  in  two  pairs,  one  itppu 
each  side  ; one  pair  »in*  c idled  the  i^ciomls 
(Fig.  14  Ph  and  are  nltaehed  to  (he  throat;;  the 
<tthrr«  are  the  mtHritU  l.,.V.),  and  are  at- 

tan  he  d about  midway  hot  ween  the  head  ufui'  the 
mil. 

Stnefly  Hpen kin g,  the  pectoral?  are  five  urin« 
'd  the  fish,  the  vein  nils  ore  if. a legs.  Ihu  if  wr 
Wiifi.li  A fish  gently  swimming  wa  shall  mm*  i.lud 
it  ' finny  arm>  find  legs  are  of  very  little  aorvit <- 
iii  locomotion,  and  that  they  rather  art  :w  b.d 
a n cony,  It^n «li gkilv  fdey n red  am!  depressed m 
a tie  ^de  or  ify5  ntWry  u^Vic  iW  Wl*  i$  at  fysi 
even  more  than  while  i<  i-  o*  oiWmu;  %r  he 
es  acthi g W WhW%u$*v  ih^hrjp  ' in  i&ijmifn 

tfm  weight  of  the  fish. in  rim  water,  and  arc  thu- 

ebOMAnil/  ,A  treading  warn rJ7  $6  iu  Vv’e 

puiy  rpfidiiy  fnferrB^t'  and  w(r  wf?pzin\*r  will 


t»a  confiriut.al  M*  ubsefv4tionr  that  neither  the 
dorsal  nor  »!.»?  a mu  fin  can  he  of  niueh  avinl  % 
locomotive  pnrpj^rs ; hui  that  they  rather  art 
as  keelaT  fdl]air  aud  lowev,  to  assist  lit  keeping 
rlie  erect  pb^mnn  whdfi  the  fish  dy  «r.  rest,  ami 
in  changifig  the  Aim  Hon  while  in  motion.  JV  nd 
yon  nrmv  sui!  moil*  firmly  convince  > -mrrcdf  of 
all  t.fe'  by  speccKs) vely  snipping  ofr  the  fins  with 
k\  ptiif  of  sci^frp.  Wheii  tho  dorsal  and  nmd 
wre  removed  the  fish  roll/?  imstrmdily  in  the  wn- 
ter ; when  the  p»‘cirmiJ>  are  cut  ofi‘  t{m  hear! 
>ink^  ; arul  if  the  peetf»ml  ond  the  Yentra)  of  lhc 
?*umo  side  a re  both  reniuved,  the  flsli  turjiy  over 
upon  tJiAt  ride. 

Bid  roil  ii iiiy  avk,  ik  How  I?,  «t  poyt;h}*j  for  a 
fish  to  jivokl  linking?''  tor  ir  fia-i  no.  Inngv.  lini\ 
we  know  a man  finds  tr  hard  to  oven  when 
his  lungs  arc  filled  o>  t!m  Direct,  mid  H i<  Ml 
po?8l)>le  that  ihc&e  gcotle  vibikt(oifi&  6t  iih‘  pec.- 
toral  !ii/d  ventral  fire-  cun  snm-m  body  .in 
i he  wate.r. 

T/oU"  is  very  rmo ; bin  wo  mugt  rcTijienibor 
rifjpk  in  the  first  pin  re,  the  ficsh’of  a \\rh  is  mi  ire 
w?.i« ,‘Y\  than  om*  4 fh»d  Us  hom*t»  ar^  nuudi 
r-anhy  ; BhO.  lndk  for  bulk,  n fish  is  hm  jitde 
fiu.jyier  than  wnc.  r - m,  jdn< , thnt  if  a fish  be 
dropped  into  ft  pail  full  of  WAfgr  to  the  l,Hm  it 
will  weigh  scan  t ly  ire.r^*  i !»;i ».  heforg,  ^dice  Be* 

(ptMiMr  (>i  water  which  will  rmi  over wilioipini 
Bee  fpdiV  liidV,  unit  nearly  weight. 

But  for  n)l  this  *nnm  fif* lies  are  srv  mm h 
Wavier  Hum  walpr  that  if.  svduhl  rtrjiuiG-  v%*~, 
poimi  %m  conetaid  .exenioit  to  rnoid  *.mkiug 
without  a special  pvm  inioti  eidfcd  *W>  n/*  hfal- 

ifo  jtr  Which  ,19  d hag;  bf  air  ut- 
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t&ehed  Winter the  *pd  of  different  .toms  'I  : • . lU$f*r  for  file  maimer  and  the  ineaus 

iir  djffffcre dt  fte t vVhatexjer  its  siijgj  the*  «tf metmd  ot  gravitation  in 

form,  or  connect  ioj**,  it  uiwuys- serves*  the  variiV  the  lisli.  Nciw.  Jim*  does  it  swim?  W§.h»juv 
purpose — to  increase  the  hulk  of.  the  tush  with  : fun  ml  rbat  the  sw;«  t:ssice  to  ^uddumeobs,  re- 
out  materially  increasing  jt«  weight  ; for  us  moyal  of  the  dorsal  fmkt,  ^eere!‘rth  midvenUAl 
water  is  815  times  heavier  than  air.  the  .space  inns,  only  rendered  the  fbL '>»  position  unsteady  : 
O'cetipjed  by  a ou hie  inch  of  tor  inside  Vyofild  hut  .he-  could  swim  as  well  m t»eterev  Htsr  if 
press  downward  with  only  $}g  the  force  with  the  end  of  the  ehedcil  Ifo  he  Lmipppd  oh:  % 
which  the  cubic  inch  of  water  displaced,  liy  it  speed  is  diminished  : if  the  vniftv  rfjr  ft  r**- 
would  prc*a  vjnv'ard  v nnd  jagyitot  u very  s%hr  moved,  it  moves  xtfdlidbwmy  anil  av itii  evident 
•j  unit  fit  y of  air  ioshte  *hb  8$h  would  ri.umev-  e%<ir*.ton;  te»i  byuvcl.y'  keep*.  it  up  until  the  mil 
balance  ivs  greater  wtogbf,  Hud  cause  a iu  rise  itself  W horn  me  off  up  to  or  beyond  {he  anal 
in  the  w jiior,  on  the  >e« me  principle  that  a &u£-  ho  ■/  ihe-ti  nr  bv*  fhc:  poor  vu  ion  to  science  mr* 
ficient  nundipr  of  h.i^  yf  imriels  of  air  attach-  ctitote,  rolls  over  and  .oyer  tike  a log  npdij  the 
ed  in  or  nbnrd  a yutikeh  vessel  vvill  cause  >t  to  water,  gasp*  dmivrd*ntdy,  a tew  dv'*pe- 

rise  and  flour..  / rate  hut  mortVciual  *viih  m totornyh 

But.  riie  swifo-hiadder -of  the  fiidi  it*  inside^  amd  tail—  md  ff?W 
and  of  uotirstj  can  nx>t  he  removed;  die  same  Mr.  'Bcr^.h  wtddd  ItrolniUy  ghjeel,  Bid  the 
end  flaky,  however,  h e reached  in  Iwo  other  \ sijrlit  AppeAfa  Jftofrk  cruet  for 

ways.  Some  rtVh es  are  provided  with  a tube  j o.fc*iffv<? 

h-jiding  from  the  air- suck  to  the  'throat,  and  . and  as  the  w-hote  L over  Kuiyb  sooner  than  the 
through  ft  air  may  he  expelled  hy  (simpresyff  ng; ]. dy  tug k4«^fed  yrd  may 


Fic,  3.  — Wagritm  of  Locotnotton  of  a FMu 

We  lift  ye  learned  that  a fish  can  nocRWitn 
without  _K$  dtil-  Let  ut*  now  iuguoe  how  it 
SWims  With  ft.  Very  miicj.  nr  you  *e?t|}  a Wd 

with  &i\  our  * hut  .with  the  tW  in 

tlm  cuaiv  the  oar  x$ 


part  of  die  hoiit,  Wpd 
tlcxftjU1  linih.  in  its  length  mul  in  its  lictg%£; 

Let  u3  suppose  our  ti.*U  .fhmiftig  at  rest  m the 

water.  Us  mil  is  tended  ^ might  J>ehiwd  fhe 
body;  snddc.nl \ il  is  r,cm  h>  one  side:  'dn<?  of 
•iithftife  turftt;  the  htmd  toward  the  same  side, 
and  perhaps  rzirte*  ifa  ti hIi  a iftjld  backward  ; 
hot  mvw  ;:«uup<  u Uirrc  uucihte  backward  stroke 
of  the  Udk  which  l.n'r u*  f bc  tc*ud  The  odior  w ay 
and  propel  the  hsb  terwurd.  ’ihety  jmvitig 
reached  the  middle  line,  ft  is  K«'»oly  hetifc  to  tin: 
Other  and  again  tdrcibh  extende}.  The 
rti&tit  of  iiiifertiRte  movemenrsof  the  inil 
te  opph^ne  •Sffgtti tmst  te,  cus  in  thts^uQlEife^  ^ 
bout,  to  pV.ipclrhc  ti^h  foiwvnrd.  not  in  a strrdghr 
hut  a Zigzag  direction.  But  the  su erosive 
tuiivo.mo ms  me  m rapid  that  we  notice  only  the 
r<««iOint.tt*rw>ird  motion,  which  is  ui  some  spo 


waves.  One  of  thu  large^  t?ji.ncrt;p  puff's  Uke 
a turkey-cock  on  being  tak  u)  oat  of  the  wafer, 
ami  is  so  determined  to  remm  the  nlr  that 
preying  rhi^  abdomen  ^tily  inakcts  it:  3\vell  still 
iruu  e,  a ad  cru  el  bv.ye  mrnc  t ii  ne?  imnwe  t he  m- 
selves  by  dipping  ;t  Hat  iHo.ue  Upon  it,  when 
it  win  e-xplo<ie  with  n loud  refort. 
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Fig.  4.— Sea-Snake.  < From  Sckim).—' Thresher,  or  Fox  Shark.  {From  Nature.) 


cies,  as  the  salmon,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  an  hoar,  and  so  powerful  that 
the  sword-fish  has  been  known  to  thrust  his 
sword  through  copper  sheathing,  a layer  of  felt, 
four  inches  of  deal,  and  fourteen  inches  of  oak. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked,  44  Why  does  the 
backward  stroke  of  the  tail  carry  the  fish  for- 
ward any  more  than  its  forward  stroke  carries 
it  backward  ? for  they  must  pass  through  the 
same  space.” 

There  are  four  different  reasons : First,  The 
forward  stroke  is  much  less  forcible  and  rapid 
than  the  backward.  Second,  The  water  is  al- 
ready moving ; for  the  previous  backward  stroke 
of  the  tail  from  the  other  side  to  the  middle 
line  has  forced  the  w'ater  in  all  directions  out 
of  its  way,  so  that  the  further  stroke  forward 
meets  comparatively  little  resistance  j but  the 
backward  stroke  meets  all  the  more,  and  is 
therefore  the  more  effective  in  sending  the  fish 
forward.  Third,  This  and  the  Fourth  reason 
depend  upon  the  form  of  the  tail,  or  upon  the 
will  of  the' fish. 

There  are  some  tails,  such  as  those  of  the 
sharks  and  of  the  sea-snakes  (Fig.  4),  wrtiich  are 
long  and  narrow  and  stiff  from  edge  to  edge ; 
and  these  are  44  feathered”  like  an  oar.  But  the 
tail  of  an  ordinary  fish  is  not  only  much  wider, 
but  flexible  in  every  direction,  and  capable  of 
being  spread  out  or  narrowed  by  the  action  of 
little  muscles  attached  to  the  bony  rays  which 
support  it.  Now  such  a tail  may  be  feathered, 
and  probably  is,  when  the  fish  is  moving  slowly ; 
but  for  more  rapid  movements  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  tail  is  spread  out  and  hollowed  back- 
ward for  the  backward  stroke ; but  that  upon 
reaching  the  middle  line  it  is  narrowed  and 
made  convex  for  the  forward  stroke,  so  as  to 
offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  water. 

Those  fishes  which  have  scales  overlapping 
each  other  are  aided  in  still  a fifth  way ; for  in 


the  forward  stroke  the  scales  upon  that  side  of 
the  tail  would  be  flattened  closely  together  so 
as  to  present  a plane  surface ; but  in  the  back- 
ward stroke  the  edges  of  the  scales  w*ould  be 
raised  a little  from  the  bending  of  the  tail,  and 
would  offer  a roughened  surface  to  the  water. 

So  far  we  have  had  in  mind  fish  of  the  ordi- 
nary fish-like  form.  But  this,  which  has  been 
mathematically  and  experimentally  proved  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  for  bodies  moving  in 
the  water,  and  which  is,  therefore,  followed  in 
the  construction  of  swift  sailing-vessels,  is  by 
no  means  universal  among  fishes.  In  fact,  the 
large  majority  of  species  differ  so  widely  from 
it  and  from  each  other,  that  we  must  either 
cease  to  think  it  the  best  adapted  for  aquatic 
locomotion,  or  wre  must  believe  that  other  and 
very  different  ends  than  mere  locomotion  are 
te  be  subserved  by  the  forms  of  the  different 
fishes.  Some  are  almost  globular ; others  are 
so  high  and  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent. 
Some  are  eel-shaped  ; and  others  again  are  flat- 
tened from  above  downward,  and  have  no  tail 
fin  at  all,  so  that  they  go  flapping  along  like  a 
bird  in  the  water.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
foolish  talk  about  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
fish  to  its  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion,  as  if 
getting  from  place  to  place  were  the  chief  end 
of  a fish  any  more  than  of  a man,  and  as  if 
every  fish  was  so  shaped  as  to  slip  through  the 
water  in  the  easiest  possible  way.  And  yet  no 
one  would  dream  of  saying  that  the  cow  was 
perfectly  adapted  for  locomotion  because  its 
cousin  the  gazelle  happens  to  be ; or  that  the 
mole  w'as  made  for  flight  because  the  bat  is. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  as  many  different  forms 
among  fishes  as  among  quadrupeds ; and  ft  is 
a very  narrow  and  partial  view  of  the  Creator’s 
purposes  to  suppose  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered  in  fashioning  animals  was  their  ra- 
pidity of  movement. 
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Fio.  5.— A,  A roi/reimiai ; a very  thin  fish.  (From  Starer,)— B,  Short  Sun-fish.  (From  Slorer.) 


Let  m now  examm*  of  these  'peculiar  though  \t  is  so  nnudJ  taorg  eompressed  timn 
form*  more 'in  detail..  Little  is  to  bo  said  eon-  that  of'  the, 'typical  fish.  It  swims  edgewise, 
cernin^  xJm  vcnr  thin  ty-h  . L;v v ; j The  :-un  • (oh  ; <)r ’L-i'ru fsgd > utoin)  is  &]*«)■ 

( !■'«(;.  C»,  A).  In  tail  fc  a vrn  ^6o<l;  turn,  nitd  \ eoftipras^tl  loteraU,,  find  its  fim  and  mil  isj - 
hf  form  not  un.idapred  to  snift  locomotion,  «1-  •;  create  its  surface  in  the  rc-rtlcnl  Ufrectioa*  hut 


Fto^  <L-A,  Spiny  (< 
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ii  swam*  0|tw»  Mie  .iuis.  md  not  upon  tbc 
Mjty,  •;■  V**'.. 

>lfriikiiv  ^Knpccl  in  many  are  mem- 

the  great  family  iyhiroi\tt;t«fa.r  including 
the  dmmders,  ri  at- fishes,  p!niecv«f$ 


Thenc  Arc 

fluttered  from  c\de  to  <nde,  hot  swim  always 
with  one  side  down  and  tk£  other  side  upv  and 
both  «}yes  ap^ar  the  nppnr  side  on  ac- 

count: 03’  a carious  twisting  of  the*  sknil.  They 
swim  flow » v . mjd  by  ftnpg’Vpg  tbt>  hrufat  tail  up 
w«rd  and-  downward,  \:  >*:  - 

tvvptefjy  &al  fet  rkviWa  .direct, 

lion  *re  ihg  skaty*  ^|v  ;rAVHv  hv  ^hh;h;»he  body 
c^mprvrs«cd  iVoTn  above'  dbwdwfm^  ahJ;  die 

fa*  fatyfafa  * iriMhW£7  Mj  fa  to  t*  m 
*i*fe  flmm  U<  fly,  :H»  to  vpenk,  vu  the  water.  But 
they,  hhe  rhe.- Jioufider^  Uve  upun  this  bottom 
ottftftiM,  a%./ , ; : y.  y 

jSiiil  ilVtlkr^  at jdi An*f  all  oth- 
er £&£<**’  < o fa  form  v its  hah  i ufn  nd  it  & mode.  fafa 
h the  litite  seadmra*  (JApp^i^uf), 
■t&| ™tbe«*  an  orgatt  of  pr*;beuMi>n  and  of 
Wphhyf  ,t hap  of  a;n«l  it  *wtfn«  In  the 

vertUTvl  fiwiMt h»|t  by  means  of  1 hevlarerai  strok  e 
of  )tjk  fin*,  wb  hdi  i»  bread  and  h»  reshaped, 

atui  capable  of  a g gbrovof  add  Axtattded  'fajrf*- 
*>e  the #ud:U  fi'M*'vf  tfe  ordinary 

fialoM, 

•VfchAtf  l of  sen-shakca  Jt  n>ferred  to 

reiVl  »nd  pot  fabulous T5r«at4r<^;  to  H^rpents  of 
iriednita  >£*&,  very  vcmonmu-  and  tfctiya,  whmh 
live  egnstanjiyln  |)i;e  water*  and  are  found  only 
in  ths  Indian  Oc&u*.  Their  tail  is  tlattened 
from  side  to  *ide,  ifke  that  of  a tL-di,  and  they 
with  m tilt  only  the  head  raised  above  water,, 
ft*  sd!  these  reapoek  they  differ  widely  from  the 
y*u-*?.rpems  Avhiidt  are  imported  to  have  been 
h%  ?utu»($  times.  I cast,  no  imputation 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  observer*,  atid  merely 


T^$e^tfprs«.  (Jfr<mi  ih*  Jjntru'&n  tfUturtitit) 

■ • 

regfet  fhr»t  m W 

hyer  been  ssti&efS.  for 

Bm  the  flrroni pH fiying'  itgutvs  Yffg.  ^)?  fran< 
Ppntoppidan'a  Natural  IfiMury  rf  NotvA‘.yy4"“ 
1755,  dhi^trate  not  only  the  Hnatomival  peenf- 
■.tAfitto  of  the-inoiifften*,  lint  »1ho  ilto  dlfl'eretioek 
of  habit  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  sea- 
^ohke^,  for  they  are  never  fCvn  in  iHimf>auy,; 
they  move  by  a vertical  unduhitjon  of  the  body, 
m a si  fo  give  rise  to  the  coinparisoivwith  »Ktnng 
of  keg.V;  they  also  peciprpl  irn«,  .ap'd, 

pouted  water  from  the  rodiujr  ve?y  like  a 
whale.  ” 

But  Sh  rpile  of  thfe  treTlmmlmis  dath^  whirh 
Pun { ojipida u ^ frifo rui ers  t<imk  cdhe^tiftfhg:  the 
monster  below : depicted,  and  jft  Affa  fa  ibo 
p nrnerf »us  ami  equuliv  w eii  altoyted  a ppeafAytCes 
oT  these  or  kimlreil  forms,  they  have  not  yet 
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been  admitted  into  standard  works  upon  zoolo-  , ever,  now  that  geology  has  revealed  the  former 
gy  (for  Pontoppidan’s  folio  is  not  good  authority  i existence  of  huge  marine  reptile*  whose  size, 
at  present).  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sea-  ! and  horrid  aspect  arc  fully  equal  to  those;  of 
serpent  stones  will  he  revived  more  strongly  than  1 modem  times  (Fig.  t>). 
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Fio.  9.— Restored  Forail  Reptiles  of  New  Jersey.  ( From  the  American  Saturalist.) 


BEAST,  BIRD,  AND  FISH. 


Fm.  10.— Mauati,  and  Whale  44  breach iug.” 

Are  they  in  the  right  who  believe  that  spe-  f swim  with  the  tail  too.  Such  are  the  whulc 

and  that  curious  marine  pachyderm  themnmui, 
or  sea-cow,  of  tropical  waters.  But  both  these 
have  a tail  which  differs  from  that  of  a fish  in 
being  flattened  vertically  instead  of  laterally  ; 
so  that  the  blow  is  given  upward  and  downward, 
and  not  fronf  side,  to  side.  That  of  the  whale 


eies  may  survive  the  cataclysms  which  mark 
successive  epochs  of  the  earth's  development, 
and  that  a few  mosasnuri  still  linger  in  the 
ocean?  Or  shall  vVe  call  up  a Pythagorean 
philosophy,  and  conclude  that  the  men  who  saw 
sea-serpents  within  the  past  century  were  asleep 
and  dreaming  of  the  creatures  that  ranged  the 
ocean  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  when  they  wore 
in  the  bodies  of  the  men  of  that  day  ? Or  must 
we  suppose  that  they  wore  deceived  by  floating 
sea- weed  and  by  their  imagination  ? Either 
hypothesis  has  its  difficulties  ; but  religion  will 
probably  unite  upon  the  last  in  spite  of  solemn 
oaths  and  attestations,  and  in  spite  of  Fontop- 
pi dan's  indignaut  thrust  at  the  skeptics,  that 
>4  one  might  m well  doubt  whether  there  are 
Hottentots;  for  although  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses be  much  greater  in  that  ease,  still  that 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  knowledge ; it 
only  raises  it  to  a higher  degree  of  certainty.” 

The  little  salamanders  and  lizards  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  alligators  and  crocodiles, 
all  swim  by  lateral  undulations  of  the  tail,  which 
is  in  some  cases  flattened  or  ridged,  so  as  to 
give  a broader  surface.  The  serpents,  too,  all 
swim  by  lateral  undulations,  but  slowly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rounded  tail.  All  these  are  rep-  | in  the  water,  the  Heal.  But  a glance  at  the 
'ilcs.  1 figure  (Tig.  11)  will  show  how*  great  is  the  dif- 

But  there  are  mammals  also  that  swim — and  ferencc  in  the  instrument  bv  which  locomotion 
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M v fiv  e rod  . The  xo!mdcd,t5itH?nTi£*  and  fish- 
dike  bully  is  terminated  hywbm  looks  nr  first 
like  the  fin  of  a fish.  But  it  i*  >o#]ly  the  two. 
hinder  teg#  of  LheummAlKmcheri  our  in  a Hoc 
w ith  the  bod  vy  ami  applied  sole  in  M»Uy  *0  Ihfii 
the  two  fuet  working  together  from  *idc  re  side 
constitute  a Y< &r.  ^vkeuhle  ifift,  vvhi*h.  v-vptob' 
nblr  capable  of  riv&rjy  as  rmtvh  turnon  M the 
caudal  fin  f»t‘ > ri*h  ,,  hut  not  quite,  for  that  has 
many  thin  and  foxihlt;  rim,  while  the  Kails 
foot  has  hut  five  jointed  toes.  But  at  shotvs 


Far  1‘4-TeMnmi 

ward,  so  as  to  offer  the  least  rs«tetnnce,.  hut  at 
once  expand  and  present  a hroad  iwtrtace  in 
the  effective  hnc-Murd  stroke,  Bui  the  other, 
von  tin  ions  of  a^unth’  lononiotbm  are  very  dif- 
ferent in.  the  bird  front  what  they  were  in  the 
fish  find  the  ffcp>  ite  The  ih-aovr  we?e  of  new;-. 
.}?  tiib  same  >| NStitlk  wuier;  infi 

floated  wholly  *ubatet;gedv  could,  fbtf  whnhy 
Un>  mnniifi,  the  *eaV  am!  the  fftVtta^dhtr  »m}r 
for  a limited  lime.  miipg  to  ih(\  ;K:v»  ^uy'fVte 
them  to  Mbtfth)  an  i\i  the  surface.  But  the 
lurdfcy-even  ih.K  of  ihem— iiTc  far  fighte 

er  tlmu  water.  Their  Htge,l,\uig9,  the  penetni- 
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tion  of  air  into  their  bones,  and  especially  the 
inclusion  of  air  under  and  in  their  feathers,  en- 
able them  to  float  securely  upon  the  surface, 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  be  moved  by  the 
wind  acting  upon  their  outspread  wings  as  upon 
the  sails  of  a ship. 

In  Australia,  that  continental  island^where 
so  many  wonderful  things  are  yearly  discovered 
— where  some  of  the  leaves  grow  with  one  edge 
upward  and  the  other  downward — ‘where  most 
of  the  quadrupeds  are  prematurely  born,  and 
then  earned  for  a time  within  a pouch  upon  the 
parent’s  belly,  as  are  the  young  opossums  of 
our  own  country — there  and  there  only  is  the 
home  of  an  amphibious  creature  with  a bill  like 
a duck,  but  hairy;  web-footed,  yet  burrowing 
like  moles ; with  a long  spur  upon  the  hinder 
leg,  yet  never  attempting  to  crow ; with  a sin- 
gle cloacal  outlet,  yet  bringing  forth  its  young 
alive,  instead  of  eggs.  The  first  accounts  of 
this  creature  were  wholly  discredited,  and  the 
later  ones  are  sufficiently  extraordinary  to  just- 
ify thp  construction  and  application  of  the  tre- 
mendous title  Omithorhynchm  ]>aradoxus,  which 
is,  in  English,  “ The  Paradoxical  Animal  with 
a Bill  like  that  of  a Bird.”  (Fig.  13.) 

This,  which  is  called  “Mnllangong”  by  the 
natives,  and  “ Water-Mole”  by  the  colonists,  is 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  short, 
soft  fur  of  a deep  brown  color.  Both  pair  of 
feet  are  webbed  ; but  the  web  of  the  front  feet 
reaches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  toes  while  the 
animal  is  swimming,  but  may  be  turned  back- 
ward out  of  the  way  when  it  is  engaged  in  bur- 
rowing. It  swims  rapidly,  and  with  only  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  and  head  visible,  the 
nostrils  opening  upon  the  top  of  the  snout.  It 
dives  very  quickly,  and  is  difficult  to  shoot. 
Their  burrows  are  most  curious  structures. 
From  two  openings,  one  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  other  m the  bank,  concealed 
by  grass  and  weeds,  runs  a serpentine  excava- 
tion for  a distance  of  thirty  and  even  fifty  feet, 
terminating  in  a broader  chamber,  which  is 
lined  with  weeds  and  grass  so  as  to  form  a 
nest. 

The  ornithorhynchus  seems  to  swim  by  pad- 
dling, and  probably  moves  its  short  and  broad 
feet  very  much  as  it  does  when  walking  on  the 
land.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  ordinary 
quadrupeds;  they  paddle,  that  is,  they  move 
their  legs  in  the  water  just  as  they  do  upon  the 
land.  Nor  do  they  need  to  learn  how  to  swim, 
but  do  it  instinctively ; their  bodies  float  nat- 
urally, and  they  have  only  to  propel  themselves 
by  a real  trotting  in  the  water.  If  a dog  be 
held  over  the  water  it  will  often  begin  to  pad- 
dle vigorously,  as  if  the  very  idea  of  water  af- 
fected the  muscles.  But  neither  the  dog  nor 
the  cat,  nor  the  carnivora  generally,  seem  to  be 
as  buoyant  as  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  great  length  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  intestines  in  the  latter,  which  al- 
ways contain  more  or  less  gas,  and  must  there- 
fore serve  a like  purpose  as  the  swim-bladder 
of  fishes.  The  cat,  for  instance,  works  hard 


in  swimming;  while  the  horse  crosses  a river 
with  a man  upon  his  back. 

But  even  the  carnivora  have  the  advantage 
of  man  as  to  both  buoyancy  and  readiness  of 
movement.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  infants 
paddle  in  the  water  like  a dog,  and  that  some 
savages  swim  in  the  same  way,  using  the  hands 
as  if  they  were  only  front  legs ; but  the  ordi- 
nary movement  of  the  hands,  in  the  swimming 
of  civilized  nations,  is  a very  different  one,  and 
one  which  man  alone  is  capable  of  executing  to 
perfection,  but  which  he  must  learn  by  degrees 
and  by  long  practice.  Man  is  really  very  poor- 
ly adapted  for  aquatic  locomotion.  In  the  first 
place,  his  specific  gravity  is  a little  greater  than 
that  of  water  when  the  lungs  are  empty ; and 
a full  inspiration  just  enables  him  to  float  with 
the  mouth  and  nose  above  the  surface ; where- 
as most  mammalia  have  not  only  lighter  bodies 
but  longer  necks,  and  relatively  smaller  heads.  ^ 
Again,  his  body  is  rounded,  and  presents  a 
broad  flat  surface  to  the  water;  his  feet  not 
only  differ  much  less  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  than  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  even 
the  rounded  hoofs  of  the  cow  or  horse,  but  the 
shortness  of  the  toes  and  the  firmness  of  the 
whole  organ  make  it  incapable  of  collapsing  in 
the  forward  and  spreading  in  the  backward 
stroke,  as  does  the  foot  of  the  duck.  And 
finally,  the  hands  are  small  and  the  arms  near- 
ly round,  so  that  little  advantage  can  be  gained 
by  rotating  the  limb.  In  view  of  all  these  disad- 
vantages it  would  seem  worth  while  to  contrive 
an  elastic  frame-work  with  membrane  upon  it, 
which,  being  attached  to  the  foot  of  a swimmer, 
shall  collapse  in  the  forward  and  expand  in  the 
backward  stroke,  as  does  the  foot  of  a swim- 
ming bird.  A similar  apparatus  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  hands ; but  the  necessity  of  using 
these  for  other  purposes  is  an  objection. 

After  mentioning  the  sea-serpents,  it  would 
be  invidious  not  to  notice  those  fabled  creatures 
the  Mermen  and  the  Mermaids,  which  figure 
largely  in  the  Northern  legends,  and  which  are 
very  respectfully  treated  by  Font  oppidan,  who 
reports  that  one  merman  “sang  an  unmusical 
song”  in  a strange  tongue,  but  that  another  in- 
dividual “swore  in  very  good  Danish.”  They 
were  gener||Jy  represented  as  half  fish  and  half 
man  or  woman,  and  never  as  hideous,  or  even 
ugly.  But  the  real  mermaids,  the  “genuine 
humbugs,”  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  are 
always  repulsive,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  specimen  figured  on  the  following 
page,  the  union  of  the  fish’s  tail  with  a w'ooden 
head  and  chest  can  scarcely  be  detected. 

We  see  from  all  this  that  swimming  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  fish,  although  it  is  their 
typical  mode  of  locomotion ; that  all  animals 
can  swim;  and  that  some  among  both  the 
reptiles,  the  birds,  and  the  mammalia  are  fully 
adapted  to  it.  Moreover,  we  find  that  the  in- 
stinctive struggles  of  an  animal  cast  into  the 
water  are  at  once  available  in  swimming;  for 
they  move  the  limbs  as  upon  land,  and  the  body 
is  buoyed  up  by  the  water. 
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free,  ave  the  next  step;  and  lo  advance  at  all, 
he  must  either  paddle  like  a dog,  or  perform  a 
scries*  of  movements  with  legs  and  arm*  and 
respiratory  organs  which,  it  is-  true,  no  beast 
could  execute,  but  which  man  himself  must 
learn. 


Man  alone,  the  head  and  the  chief  of  ani- 
mals, is  lost  without  immediate  exercise  of  u 
quality  w Inch  education  alone  can  make  to  take 
the  place  of  instinct — presence  of  mind.  Wild 
struggles  are  certain  death  ; rest,  and  yielding 
to  gravity  until  only  the  two  avenues  of  life  are 


Fiu.H.—- Merman.  ( From  a specimen  in  Afjamz'S  ilnacum,) 


A PASSING  WISH, 


To  give  them  caps  of  pretty  flowers, 

And  shawls  of  wool  so  white. 

And  troop*  of  lovers  to  sing  them  songs 
At  their  window-panes  at  night ! 

O for  the  life,  of  a Gipsy! 

To  hunt  the  hare  for  play ; 

And  to  take  my  trap  on  my  shoulder 
And  hie  away  and  away  — 

Away  to  the  tents  by  the  water. 

When  the  stars  began  to  shine — 

To  my  glad  wild  crew,  with  hearts  so  true — 
Ah  I wouldn’t  it  be  divine? 

O for  the  life  of  a Gipsy  ! 

To  be  up  at  the  dawning  gray; 

And  to  have  my  dog,  like  my  shadow. 
Beside  me  all  the  day ; 

To  have  a hat  of  plaited  straw, 

And  a cloak  of  scarlet  dye. 

And  shoot  like  a light  through  the  glens  nt  night, 
And  make  the  owlets  cry  ! 

O for  the  life  of  a Gipsy! 

To  roam  the  wide  world  through; 

To  have  the  wind  for  a waiting  iimiil, 

And  the  ma  for  a sweet-heart  true; 

To  say  to  my  restless  conscience, 

Be  still ; you  are  no  more  mine ! 

And  to  hold  my  heart  beneath  rny  an  — 
Ah!  wouldn’t  it  be  divine? 


O for  the  life  of  a Gipsy ! 

A strong-armed,  barefoot  girl ; 

And  to  have  the  wind  for  a waiting-maid 
To  keep  my  hair  in  cur) ; 

To  bring  me  scent  of  the  violet. 

Ami  the  red  rose,  and  the  pine ; 

Ami  at  night  to  spread  my  grassy  bed — 
Ah!  wouldn’t  it  be  divine? 

O for  the  life  of  a Gipsy! 

So  gloriously  free  ; 

Through  the  world  to  room,  and  to  find  a home 
‘Neath  every  green-wood  tree  ; 

To  milk  my  cow*  in  the  meadow, 

Wherever  she  chanced  to  stand; 

And  to  have  mv  corn-fields  planted 
By  every  lad  in  the  land  ! 

O for  the  life  of  a Gipsy ! 

With  the  dew  to  fringe  my  gown; 

And  to  have  the  sun  for  a sweet-heart 
To  come  and  kiss  the  brown ; 

To  take  each  little  chubbv  cheek 
That  I chose,  and  call  her  mine, 

And  teach  her  to  trump  from  camp  to  camp — 
Ah!  wouldn’t  it  be  divine? 

O for  the  life  of  a Gipsy ! 

To  lie  in  the  lazy  shades; 

And  to  predict  sweet  fairings 
To  all  the  village  maids; 
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THE  FISHERMAN’S  DAUGHTER. 

PRISCILLA  FARNHAM  was  the  daughter 
of  a fisherman  who  had  lost  his  life  at  the 
Banks,  leaving  his  children  to  the  tender  mer- 
cy of  Uncle  Eben,  sail-maker,  living  on  Tide 
Street,  in  the  sea-port  town  of  Shadville.  But 
to  Priscilla’s  sorrow,  be  it  said,  she  understood 
the  ancient  pastime  of  coquetry  as  well  as  the 
most  finished  and  accomplished  dames  of  soci- 
ety. “It  was  bred  in  the  bone,”  averred  her 
less  successful  neighbors. 

“Poor  Priscilla!  it  will  bring  her  to  grief 
yet,”  presaged  the  more  kindly. 

But  Captain  Jasper  always  frowned  when 
these  things  were  said  of  her  in  his  presence, 
and  left  the  gossips  without  a word.  If  he 
could  have  said,  “It  is  false,”  he  would  not 
have  cared  so  much ; but  in  his  heart  he  knew 
it  for  the  truth,  and  it  vexed  him  to  hear  it  re- 
peated every  where,  like  an  echo.  He  had 
loved  Priscilla  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
though  he  very  well  knew  if  she  were  kind  to- 
day it  was  because  she  meditated  a relapse  to- 
morrow— though  he  never  could  tell  whether 
his  devotion  moved  her,  or  whether  there  were 
any  depths  to  be  moved  in  that  mobile  nature — 
still,  for  all  that,  he  loved  her  as  no  mere  words 
could  depict,  dreamed  of  her,  plotted  and  worked 
for  her  like  a Hercules.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause she  so  resembled  the  sea  that  he  loved 
her ; because  she  was  so  changeful  and  beauti- 
ful, never  the  same  thing  twice  in  her  life,  for- 
ever varying  from  a full  chord  to  a semitone, 
from  major  to  minor.  But  whatever  the  reason 
may  have  been,  he  did  not  often  stay  to  consid- 
er it,  but  went  his  way  guided  in  all  things  by 
this  one  flame,  which  never  veered  however  the 
winds  might  blow  or  the  storms  might  beat. 

“We  shall  sail  to-morrow,”  he  said  to  her 
one  evening,  as  the  dusk  was  closing  down, 
leaning  in  at  the  kitchen  window,  while  Pris- 
cilla folded  the  clothes  from  the  week’?  wash. 

“ Oh ! did  I sprinkle  you  ?”  she  cried,  as  she 
let  fall  a douche  from  her  rosy  hand. 

“It  is  not  the  first  cold  water  you’ve  thrown 
at  me,”  he  laughed.  “I’d  rather  take  it  in 
this  shape.  I’ll  be  worse  sprinkled  before  you 
see  me  again,  I reckon.” 

“Shall  you  bo  gone  long?”  she  vouchsafed. 
“ That  depends.  If  I had  any  thing  to  come 
home  to — who  knows  ? Do  you  know,  Priscilla, 
a man  with  a wife  or  a sweet-heart  floats  where 
another  would  sink  ?” 

“ Why  don’t  you  marry,  then  ? It  would  be 
as  good  as  taking  a life-preserver  along.” 

“ You  laugh  at  me,  Priscilla ; but  you  don’t 
comprehend.  The  first  man  has  something  to 
live  for,  something  that  makes  life  an  elixir. 
In  danger  he  thinks  of  the  dear  face  watching 
at  home,  of  the  weary  waiting,  of  the  bitter, 
blinding  tears,  and  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
live — for  her  sake.” 

“But  you  will  be  home  by  Christmas?”  she 
asked,  leaving  the  point  undisputed. 

“ If  God  wills  it.” 


“Come,  then,  and  pull  a wish-bone  with  me 
on  Christmas  - day,  and  praise  my  plum -pud- 
ding.” 

“ With  all  my  heart ; but  Priscilla — ?” 

“Well?” 

“ Think  how  long  it  will  be  without  seeing 
you.  Answer  one  question  before  I go.” 

“It’s  impertinent  to  ask  questions,  Sir.” 

“Not  this  one.  Priscilla,  may  I come  to 
your  Christmas  dinner  as  — as  your  sweet- 
heart? I love  you,  dear.” 

‘“But  come  as  ye  were  na  courting  o*  me,*" 


she  sang,  mockingly,  in  answer. 

“Cousider,  dear,”  he  persisted,  for  he  knew 
her  ways,  “ not  twice  in  a lifetime  is  such  love 
offered  to  another  as  I offer  to  you.” 

“Oh,  thank  you.”  she  said,  folding  her 
clothes  vigorously,  ^ I’m  sure  I’m  not  worth 
such  a prize.  It  would  be  wasted  on  me.” 

“Indeed,  you  are  worth  far  better;  but  can 
I do  more  than  give  you  my  best  ? Of  course 
I think  it  worth  your  taking  or  I shouldn’t  offer 
it ; it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  I don’t. 
But  if  I were  a king  you  should  be  my  queen — 
if  you  would.” 

“ If  I wouldn’t  ?”  she  asked. 

“Then  good-by.” 

“Good-by,  then.” 

“ Good-by.” 

Had  he  really  gone?  He  would  be  back 
presently — no  danger.  He  would  get  aground 
down  at  the  gate ; they  always  did.  There,  he 
was  returning  already. 

“If  you  should  change  your  mind,”  he  said, 
coming  to  her  side,  “ send  me  a line.  Lewis 
will  sail  in  a month ; he  will  touch  at  our  port 
before  we  leave  on  the  return  trip.  If  you 
send  me  a line  by  him  it  may  be  a life-line — if 
you  should  change  your  mind,  Priscilla.” 

“I  shall  be  hardly  likely  to  change  my 
mind,”  she  answered,  haughtily  enough,  with 
the  inborn  love  of  playing  with  fate,  of  finding 
out  how  near  she  might  come  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  and  yet  preserve  her  balance  in  full 
possession ; and  then  she  heard  the  gate  click 
after  fiim,  and  watched  his  shadow  vanish  down 
the  street.  Oh,  but  he  would  come  to-morrow 
— she  was  sure  of  that.  Couldn’t  he  see  that 
she  was  used  to  being  sued,  that  she  never 
yielded  at  the  first  word?  Couldn’t  he  be 
certain  that  her  reserve  was  all  a make-believe ; 
couldn’t  he  sec  her  heart  beating  through  it  all  ? 
Was  he  blind  ? Did  love  really  make  people 
blind  to  their  owm  undoing,  to  lead  them 
astray?  She  never  once  questioned  if  she 
were  blind  herself!  He  might  have  carried 
the  day  with  another  word,  and  she  felt  ag- 
grieved that  he  had  omitted  it,  and  a little 
angry  with  him.  Besides,  she  had  not  lied  to 
him — she  should  not  change ; only  just  now  she 
did  not  feel  like  binding  herself,  and  so  be  left 
out  of  all  the  merry-makings  between  this  and 
Christmas. 

At  any  rate  she  would  see  him  to-morrow, 
and  perhaps — But  when  to-morrow  came  up 
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oat  of  the  east  the  Heron  was  no  longer  in  the 
stream,  nor  yet  a phantom  sheet  lost  in  the 
fogs  across  the  bar.  She  had  weighed  anchor 
during  the  night,  and  dropped  down  with  the 
tide  and  a fair  wind  that  was  even  now  filling 
her  canvas  out  on  the  Atlantic. 

Plainly  Captain  Jasper  would  not  press  his 
suit  to-morrow. 

Priscilla  was  dishing  the  dinner  when  Uncle 
Eben  came  in. 

“ Heron s off,”  said  he,  “and  Jasper  with 
her.” 

“I  thought,”  she  said,  smothering  a sigh — 
“I  thought  they  were  not  going  till  to-day,” 
putting  the  potatoes  into  the  butter-boat  in  her 
absent-mindedness. 

“Wa’al,  ye  see,  wind  came  tip  fair  and  tide 
served ; and  Ja9per  said  he  hadn't  any  thing  to 
wait  for — how  is  that,  Cilly  ?” 

“ What’s  that  to  me  ?”  she  answered,  cross- 
ly; “ what  isn’t  worth  waiting  for  isn’t  worth 
having.” 

“No,  no,  that  ain’t  it:  what  ain’t  worth 
cukmg  for  ain’t  worth  having.  Captain  Jasper 
was  very  sore  about  it.  You  treated  him  ill, 
Cilly.  Fire  and  love  are  dangerous  playthings.  ” 

“The  burned  child,”  she  insinuated,  sau- 
cily. 

“ The  same.  I don’t  mind  owning  to  it.  I 
shall  carry  the  scars  to  my  grave.  But  you’ll 
send  Jasper  that  line,  Cilly  ?” 

“It’s  a pity  Jasper  can’t  keep  his  own 
counsel ! ” 

“He  was  that  broken-hearted.  It’s  nigh  to 
killing  a man  to  keep  it  all  to  hisself.  Don’t  I 
know'  it  ? But  you  will  send  him  the  line  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“You’ll  find  out,  I reckon.” 

And  then  they  sat  down  to  their  boiled  hali- 
but, and  the  children  came  trooping  in  from 
school  and  play,  and  Uncle  Eben  had  a dozen 
things  to  relate ; all  the  gossip  of  the  wharves 
and  the  fishermen ; how  a shark  had  been  seen 
off  Snarler’s  Point;  what  “Fetch  and  Carry” 
had  netted  from  their  last  venture ; what  news 
from  the  mackerel  fleet;  how  Job  Knight’s 
wherry  had  drifted  out  to  sea;  how  fine  the 
Heron  had  looked  in  her  new  rigging,  and  how 
his  needle  had  broken  in  the  sails,  and  an  old 
tar  had  boded  ill  luck  to  the  voyage  therefrom  ; 
so  that  before  dinner  was  over  Priscilla  had  de- 
cided to  send  Jasper  the  line  he  craved  by  Cap- 
tain Lewis.  Therefore  when,  a month  later, 
Lewis  dropped  in  one  day  to  say  good-by  and 
that  he  sailed  for  the  same  port  on  the  morrow, 
in  the  interest  of  the  same  merchants  whom 
Jasper  served,  Priscilla  asked, 

“Would  you  mind  taking  a line  to  Captain 
Jasper  for  me?”  and  then  the  color  shot  over 
her  face  and  stained  it  crimson. 

“ Humph  1”  said  Lewis ; “ any  thing  partick- 
lar  between  you  and  Jasper?” 

“I  don't  know  what  you  call  any  thing  in 
particular;  but  if  you  don’t  wish  to  take  my 
letter,  you  can  leave  it.” 

“ Of  course  111  take  it,  Cilly.  Wouldn’t  I 
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do  any  thing  for  you  ? What  shall  I bring  you 
home  now  ?” 

“Bring  yourself  home,”  she  answered,  with 
the  last  spark  of  her  old  caprice  flaring  np 
before  going  out  forever.  And  then  Captain 
Lewis  took  the  little  note,  which  simply  said : 

“Dea*  Jasper,— I haven’t  changed  my  mind,  for  I 
didn't  need  to,  In  order  to  love  you.  I shall  look  for 
you  on  Christmas- day. 

“ Yours,  Priscilla." 

And  Captain  Lewis  went  off  whistling 
“Caller  Herrin,”  as  contentedly  as  if  his  name 
had  been  Jasper. 

They  were  not  much  in  the  way  of  letter- 
writing,  these  simple  fishing  folks,  and  this  was 
& labor  of  love  to  which  Priscilla  had  set  her 
name — first  to  make  sure  of  saying  enough,  but 
not  too  much ; to  take  care  the  spelling  was  not 
too  bad,  that  the  punctuations  did  not  put  out 
the  sense,  nor  obscure  her  meaning.  She  did 
not  expect  an  answer ; but,  satisfied  with  her 
tardy  resolve,  and  confident  of  its  success,  she 
pursued  her  household  duties,  and  joined  the 
merry-makings  with  a light  heart  and  a smiling 
face,  lit  by  the  lustre  of  a hope. 

After  all,  Christmas  was  not  so  very  far  off ; 
and  she  used  to  sit  over  her  darning  and  imag- 
ine Jasper  s surprise  when  Captain  Lewis  should 
deliver  the  letter.  She  had  never  dreamed  that 
love  could  tame  so.  Why,  she  cared  nothing 
at  all  for  the  vain  babblings  of  those  striplings 
who  followed  in  her  train,  whose  adoration  she 
had  valued  but  yesterday.  She  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  had  let  Jasper  go  without  a 
kind  word  ; but  then  she  had  counted  upon  see- 
ing him  to-morrow.  She  was  late  in  learning  ' 
the  wisdom  of  potting  nothing  off  till  to-morrow 
that  should  be  done  to-day. 

And  so  the  year  waned:  the  blackberries 
grew  ripe  in  the  pastures;  Pettingale’s  wood 
rained  nuts ; the  maples  turned  scarlet  and  yel- 
low on  Broad  Street,  and  little  ragged  urchins 
with  wheel-barrows  caught  up  every  leaf  that 
fell  as  if  it  had  been  gold  dust.  There  were 
long  blue  days,  when  the  “flying  gold  of  the 
woodlands”  was  abroad,  and  the  atmosphere 
seemed  steeped  in  sunshine;  then  the  east 
winds  swooped  down  upon  the  coast,  and 
brought  drenching  rains  and  bewildering  fogs, 
and  shook  the  heart  in  the  bosom  of  many  a 
sad  watcher.  Sometimes  now  Priscilla  would 
wake  in  the  “dead  middle  of  the  night,”  and 
hear  the  tide  lashing  the  piers  and  fretting 
abont  the  shore ; and  she  would  catch,  far  off, 
the  dull,  smothered  thunder  of  the  sea,  where 
it  broke  in  a fury  of  crested  waves  upon  the 
bar,  and  sent  its  spray  to  rend  the  darkness  in 
the  face  of  the  troubled  sea-farer.  On  such 
nights  she  used  to  rise  and  open  her  window, 
listening  breathlessly  for  signals  of  distress,  im- 
agining that  dying  shrieks  mingled  with  the 
hoarse  roar  of  the  breakers. 

“Jasper  shall  never  go  to  sea  again  if  once 
he  comes  home,”  she  thought — lying  $wake 
there,  and  trembling  And  shuddering  among 
her  blankets — “not  if  I have  to  stand  on  the 
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street  corners  and  cry  red  herrings  for  a liv- 
ing. 

And  yet  Jasper  was  not  due  till  Christmas 
time,  foolish  child ! But  love  is  always  on 
guard,  with  its  poor  blind  eyes. 

By-and-by,  when  the  trees  were  a wilder- 
ness of  netted  boughs  against  the  heavens, 
when  the  winds  had  swept  the  earth  clean  of 
rubbish,  the  first  snow  heralded  itself  one  night 
by  a.  bank  of  clouds,  and  at  morning  the  bare 
boughs  were  draped  in  filmy  laces,  and  all  the 
world  was  a lonesome,  dazzling  waste. 

“At  least,”  thought  Priscilla,  “Christmas 
will  be  here  soon.*’ 

She  did  not  trust  herself  now  to  say  that 
Jasper  would  be  as  certain  to  come.  She  had 
begun  to  doubt,  now  that  the  winter  winds 
blew  in  her  face,  and  the  frost  flowers  shut  out 
her  sea-view ; for  how  many  storms  must  rave 
along  the  coast,  and  how  many  ships  go  down, 
and  how  many  hearts  break  before  Christmas- 
day!  Perhaps  she  thought  of  these  things 
while  she  made  ready  for  that  happy  day ; per- 
haps she  saw  now  how  cruelly  she  had  used  her- 
self as  well  as  Jasper,  in  disowning  with  her 
lips  the  emotion  of  her  heart,  in  rashly  count- 
ing on  to-morrow’s  friendship.  What  if  he 
should  go  down  to  his  death,  and  never  know 
how  she  had  watched  and  waited  and  sorrowed 
for  him  ! Where  would  be  her  comfort  then  ? 
To  find  that  he  must  wait  till  the  sea  gives  up 
its  dead  to  hear  her  answer,  to  know  her  heart. 
But  all  the  same,  she  went  about  her  drudgery 
with  these  fears  haunting,  waylaying  her,  made 
the  house  cheery  for  Unde  Eben,  the  fire 
bright,  the  food  savory ; mended  his  clothes, 
looked  after  his  asthma,  and  made  herself  the 
prettiest  bonnet  she  could  devise,  just  for  Jas- 
per’s sake. 

But  somehow,  when  Christmas  was  really 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  earth  was 
sheeted  in  hoar-frost,  and  the  fires  snapped 
and  blazed  with  a will,  and  all  manner  of  kind 
wishes  were  current ; when  Priscilla’s  six-hour 
pudding,  a culinary  master-piece,  was  ready  for 
its  bag,  the  pies  were  waiting  on  the  pantry 
shelves,  the  crab-apple  jelly  quaking  in  its  jars ; 
when  the  great  turkey  was  dressed  and  in  the 
pan,  and  there  was  a loaf  of  plum-cake  in  the 
chest,  along  with  the  sponge  gingerbread  and 
raised  dough-nuts,  that  Jasper  liked ; when 
there  were  apples  red  as  cherries  in  the  bin 
down  stairs,  and  nuts  that  Priscilla  and  the 
children  had  gone  into  the  Pettingale  woods  to 
pick  before  the  snow  came ; when  all  these 
delightful  preparations  had  been  completed, 
and  Priscilla,  in  her  new  poplin  with  scarlet 
ribbons,  went  up  to  the  house-top,  with  the 
spy-glass  and  Uncle  Eben,  all  those  dolorous 
fears  with  which  her  winter  had  been  clouded 
blew  away ; and  she  expected  nothing  but  to 
see  the  Heron  bounding  homeward,  without 
a hindrance,  the  instant  she  should  put  the 
glass  .to  her  eyes.  But  she  had  never  had  a 
real  lover  at  sea  before,  and  her  eyes  hadn’t 
the  knack  of  Uncle  Eben’s  in  such  matters, 


into  whose  hands  she  reluctantly  resigned  her- 
self. 

“Do  you  see  any  thing  coming,  Uncle 
Eben?”  she  asked,  like  Bluebeard’s  wife;  her 
fingers  tingling  with  the  cold,  her  cheeks  burn- 
ing with  excitement,  and  the  high  wind  pulling 
out  her  crimps  at  a disastrous  rate. 

“ Hey  ? Yes,  I see  the  sea  out  there  beyond 
the  bar,  all  frothy  like  yeast,  Cilly.” 

“Any  sail,  Uncle  Eben?”  she  persisted. 

“Yes,  child,  yes;  two  of ’em.” 

“ Do  you  suppose  it’s  the  Heron  f ” altogether 
, overlooking  the  plural  number. 

“Wait  a bit,  Cilly;  don’t  hurry;  time  enough; 
if  either  of  ’em’s  the  Heron  Jasper  ’ll  be  up  be- 
fore dinner-time  any  way ; it’s  only  a matter  of 
three  miles,  and  with  this  wind  she’d  be  up  in 
a trice.” 

Priscilla’s  teeth  were  chattering  in  her  head, 
as  much  with  nervousness  as  with  cold. 

“You’ll  catch  cold  up  here,  Uncle  Eben,” 
she  said.  “ I’ll  just  run  down  and  look  into 
the  oven ; I’ll  be  back  in  a jiffy.” 

“Put  something  on  your  head  while  you’re 
down  there,”  he  advised,  “/’w  as  warm  as 
wool  with  my  tarpaulin  and  comforter.” 

She  was  gone  precisely  a jiffy ; during  which 
mythical  portion  of  time  she  had  fed  the  fire, 
looked  into  the  oven,  and  lifted  the  cover  of 
the  steamer ; for  it  would  never  do  to  have  the 
dinner  overdone  and  Jasper  at  the  door,  so  to 
speak.  Then  she  WTapped  a shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  and  was  up  to  the  house-top  in  sea- 
son to  hear  Uncle  Eben  exclaim : 

“It’s  the  Heron / it’s  the  Heron!  or  I’m  a 
bat.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  queried  his  niece, 
merely  as  a matter  of  form,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  if  Uncle  Eben  said  it  was  the 
Heron , the  Heron  it  must  be. 

“Know?”  he  returned.  “Don’t  I know 
every  sail  in  her  ? Didn’t  I set  eveiy  stitch  in 
that  canvas  ?” 

“ I hope  the  stitches  aren’t  so  big  you  can 
see  them  this  far ! ” spoke  his  saucy  niece. 

And  just  then  one  of  the  children  called 
Cilly  to  come  down  and  mend  her  frock,  which 
she  had  torn  on  a nail;  and  down  Priscilla 
skipped,  humming  a favorite  tune,  as  gay  as 
any  lark.  At  any  other  time,  it  might  be,  she 
would  have  scolded  the  little  Nanine,  but  now 
she  was  too  happy  to  condescend  to  such  trifles, 
and  her  only  thought  was  that  Jasper  would  be 
home  by  dinner-time,  and  the  children  must  all 
look  tidy  and  fine;  and  while  she  wove  her 
thread  back  and  forth  in  the  rent  she  laid  some 
little  plan  for  seeing  Jasper  alone  that  first, 
sweet  instant,  without  the  curious  faces  of 
Nanine  and  the  others,  or  the  kind  eyes  of 
Uncle  Eben,  to  see  her  blush  beneath  her 
lover's  smile.  And  then  she  set  the  table: 
she  put  on  the  best  bird’s-eye  damask,  which 
her  mother  had  brought  in  her  wedding-dower, 
which  had  been  carefully  hoarded  and  laven- 
dered,  and  jealously  guarded  against  moth  and 
rust.  Then  followed  the  old-fashioned  stone- 
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china,  that  Uncle  Eben  had  bought  at  the  auc- 
tion of  Squire  Gibbs  twenty-five  years  gone, 
when  he  had  thought  to  begin  housekeeping 
himself.  She  placed  a seat  for  Jasper  at  her 
right  hand,  and  stood  off  at  the  end  of  the 
room  and  surveyed  the  effect  of  the  whole  with 
pleasure,  and  pronounced  it  perfect ; and  so  say- 
ing she  toiled  up  the  stairs  again  to  the  roof, 
and  found  Uncle  Eben  looking  over  an  old 
log-book,  stowed  away  in  the  attic,  where  he 
had  spent  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
having  assured  himself  that  the  Heron  wasn’t 
far  outside,  and  would  be  up  before  the  din- 
ner-bell rang. 

“It’s  the  Heron , and  no  mistake,”  said  he, 
feeling  guilty  that  he  hadn’t  remained  out  in 
the  windy  weather  in  the  service  of  the  Heron 
and  her  crew.  “ She’s  all  right,”  he  affirmed ; 
“ how’s  the  vegetables  doing  ?” 

“But,  Uncle  Eben, ’’said Priscilla,  “do  come 
up  and  show  me  where  to  look.  I want  to  see 
her  myself.  I’m  dying  of  impatience.”  And 
then  the  good  uncle  led  the  way  for  this  ca- 
price back  to  the  bleak  view  from  the  roof. 

“ There,  Cilly,”  said  he ; “ look  to  your  left. 
There’s  two  on  ’em,  and  one’s  larger  than 
t’other ; and  the  one — ” 

“I  don’t  see  but  one,  Uncle  Eben.’* 

“Eh?  Wa’al,  they’ve  changed  positions, 
that’s  all.  Here,  give  me  the  glass  for  a sec- 
ond.” 

For  a second  Uncle  Eben  stood  motionless, 
scanning  the  water;  then  his  old  hand  fell  to 
trembling,  and  a red  line  painted  itself  across 
his  forehead,  and  he  drew  his  breath  hard,  as 
he  put  the  glass  away  and  turned  to  go  down 
the  stairs. 

“I  believe  you’re  right,  Cilly,”  he  said,  in  a 
stifled  voice ; “ there  ain’t  but  one  vessel  a-rid- 
ing  in,  all  by  herself.” 

“Don’t  fall,  uncle,”  she  called  after  him, 
wondering  if  he  was  going  to  have  an  ill  turn, 
that  his  voice  was  so  full  of  breaks  and  dis- 
cords. 

“She’ll  be  in  the  river  already,”  he  mut- 
tered, drawing  on  his  mittens.  “ I’ll  run  down 
to  the  wharf  and  see  what  they  think.” 

And  he  pelted  out,  without  heeding  Priscil- 
la’s remonstrance,  for  it  was  jnst  possible  that 
he  might  have  been  mistaken,  after  all.  Could 
that  other  vessel  have  been  an  illusion,  a mi- 
rage? Could  it?  For  when  Uncle  Eben  had 
taken  the  glass  from  Priscilla  he  had  seen  the 
larger  craft  outlined  against  the  sky,  and — was 
it  the  stern  of  the  other  settling  there  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  just  outside  the  turbulent 
bar  ? Had  the  larger  craft  run  down  the  Her- 
on , or  had  his  old  eyes  deceived  him  ? 

He  bent  his  steps  first  to  the  little  public 
house  looking  out  on  the  river,  where  a group 
was  already  collected  on  the  stoop,  with  spy- 
glasses and  conjectures,  watching  eagerly  for 
the  inward-bound  vessel. 

“There’s  been  rough  work  outside  there,” 
said  an  old  salt  to  Uncle  Eben.  “I  saw  the 
whole  thing,  and  it  didn’t  take  so  long  os  I tell 


it;  you  wouldn’t  know’d  she  was  hurt  before 
she  was  clean  gone.  Mighty  poor  sailors,  I 
take  it,  to  run  down  a fellow  in  broad  daylight, 
or  else  they’ve  got  too  much  ballast  aboard  !” 

“The  wind’s  drefful  cranky,  you  see,”  said  a 
by-stander. 

“It  wasn’t  the  Heron?”  quavered  Uncle 
Eben. 

“Dun’no;  never  thought  of  the  Heron . 
Let’s  see.  Captain  Jasper’s  in  her  service. 
He’d  ’a  know’d  better  than  to  let  that  concern 
strike  her  like  that !” 

“ I don’t  know ; accidents  will  happen,”  said 
Uncle  Eben,  watching  the  ship  shoot  up  the 
river. 

She  surely  was  not  the  Heron . Jasper  would 
not  help  them  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  to- 
day. Had  his  old  eyes  deceived  him  ? Had 
he  best  go  back  and  speak  to  Priscilla  ? At 
any  rate,  he  would  take  a turn  round  the 
square  first,  and  compose  himself,  and  get  his 
breath.  The  team  stood  in  his  eyes  and  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  he  wei\t  on.  He 
was  thinking,  perhaps,  as  much  of  himself  as  of 
Priscilla  just  then,  only  her  possible  sorrow  had 
brought  his  own  to  mind  strongly — his  own 
wounds  gaped  beneath  this  fresh  blow,  and 
throbbed  fiercely;  and  then  he  had  loved  Jas- 
per almost  as  well  as  Priscilla,  for  Jasper  was 
the  son  of  the  old  sweet-heart  for  whom  he 
had  bought  the  stone-china  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  who  had  jilted  him  the  next  week  for 
Jasper’s  father.  Perhaps  it  was  all  right  that 
Priscilla  should  have  given  Jasper  the  cold 
shoulder;  perhaps  it  was  poetic  justice-only 
Uncle  Eben  had  never  heard  of  that  sort  of 
justice,  and  was  not  able  to  appreciate  it. 
Presently  he  found  himself  back  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wharves  again.  The  strange 
vessel  had  anchored  now,  and  half  Tide  Street 
was  down  on  the  end  of  the  quay  talking  with 
the  crew.  Uncle  Eben  could  see  their  gesticu- 
lations as  they  described  the  event ; the  Mer- 
maid in  great  gilt  letters  stared  him  out  of 
countenance  at  the  ship’s  stern,  as  though  de- 
fying him  to  call  her  the  Heron . Some  sailors 
were  busy  lifting  a burden  down  her  sides, 
something  that  lay  in  their  arms  like  a dead 
weight,  something  sodden  and  cold.  A shiver 
ran  though  him  from  head  to  heel,  he  turned 
his  face  away  from  the  dumb  thing  that  they 
held,  he  would  not  stay  to  see ; all  his  neigh- 
bors were  clustering  about  the  frozen  mask. 
As  for  him,  he  thought  of  Priscilla  and  Jasper’s 
mother  ten  years  in  her  grave,  and  then  he 
heard  One  of  the  sailors  saying, 

“ He  was  the  only  man  of  them  that  rose  to 
the  surface.  We  hung  round  as  long  as  we 
dared,  but  the  sea  was  growing  madder  every 
moment.  Zounds,  wasn't  it  a spanking  breeze ! 
We  tried  all  our  nostrums  to  bring  him  to,  but 
he’s  gone — the  sea  jnst  beat  the  breath  out  of 
him.” 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Uhcle  Eben’s  mind 
but  the  dead  man  was  Jasper ; yet  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  make  sure,  for  how  terrible  that 
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conviction  would  be ! So  he  waited  till  they 
should  speak  his  name — waited,  half-benumbed 
with  pain  and  cold,  wondering  how  lie  should 
break  it  to  Priscilla,  if  she  were  growing  anx- 
ious, if  the  neighbors  had  not  already  gossiped 
to  her;  and  then  old  Burton,  who  kept  the  cor- 
ner grocery,  blurted  out,  in  his  rough  sympathy : 

“ Poor  fellow ! His  wife  will  be  sore  put  to 
it  to  feed  those  six  hungry  children  without 
him.” 

It  was  plain  that  the  Heron  had  gone  down ; 
that  this  was  the  body  of  the  mate ; that  Jas- 
per was  even  now  tossing  on  the  currents  across 
the  sand-bar,  drifting  from  ocean  hollow  to 
ocean  hollow,  while  Priscilla  waited  for  him  to 
come  to  dinner,  and  made  herself  comely  to  wel- 
come him.  Uncle  Eben  went  back  to  the  house 
then ; he  looked  into  the  vacant  kitchen  in  pass- 
ing; the  savory  odors  sickened  him,  the  table 
with  the  plate  set  for  Jasper  turned  him  cold, 
as  if  it  had  been  placed  for  a ghost;  he  called 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  Cilly. 

“ Here  I am,”  she  replied,  coming  out  of  the 
best  room,  w here  she  had  been  arranging  a sprig 
of  scarlet  geranium  at  her  throat,  before  the 
largest  glass  that  the  house  afforded  — her 
cheeks  flushing,  her  soft  eyes  undimmed  by 
tears. 

4 ‘ Where  is  Jasper  ? It  teas  the  Heron,  wasn’t 
it?  Is  he  in  the  kitchen?  Don’t  tease  me. 
Uncle  Eben.  I know  it  was  the  Heron.  I just 
heard  Mrs.  Burton  say  it  was.  Oh ! ” as  she 
caught  sight  of  his  white  face,  “is  any  thing 
the  matter?” 

“Jasper — ” he  began,  and  his  voice  broke. 

“ Where  is  he  ?”  she  asked,  half  puzzled,  but 
unsuspecting  still.  44  When  shall  we  see  him  ? 
I will  have  dinner  on  the  table  at  once.” 

“Wait  a minute,  Cilly,”  said  he,  recovering 
himself.  “You  will  see  him,  Cilly”  — how 
should  he  tell  her,  what  was  the  most  gentle 
way,  or  was  there  any  gentleness  in  such  cruel 
business  ? — “ you  will  see  him,  dear — when  the 
sea  gives  up  its  dead ! There,  there,  your  old 
Uncle  was  rough  with  you,”  rocking  her  in  his 
arms  like  an  infant.  “There,  there,  wipe  away 
the  tears,  deary;”  but  there  were  no  tears  to 
wipe  away,  for  Priscilla  had  dropped  in  a swoon. 

When  the  New  Year  came  in,  and  the  days 
began  to  lengthen  and  the  cold  to  chill  the  mar- 
row in  one’s  bones,  the  neighbors  were  saying 
among  themselves  that  something  had  changed 
Priscilla  Farnhara.  She  never  sang  now  about 
her  w'ork,  averred  Mrs.  Burton,  who  had  often 
listened  to  her  in  the  still  afternoons.  She  left 
off  the  gay  ribbons  with  which  she  had  been 
used  to  adorn  herself,  the  jaunty  hats  that  had 
been  her  pride ; her  spar  ear-rings  were  put 
away  in  a box  in  the  best  bureau  till  Nanine 
should  be  old  enough  to  w ear  them  ; her  brown 
hair  had  forgotten  its  crimps.  She  was  no  lon- 
ger to  be  met  with  at  sewing  circles,  at  tea- 
drinkings,  at  quiltings,  or  dances.  Her  quon- 
dam lovers  declared  that  she  hod.  grown  dull, 
that  a smile  was  as  rare  as  a new  moon,  and 


that  she  had  lost  the  charms  of  coquetry.  Mo- 
thers pitied  her,  and  said  it  was  all  along  of 
taking  care  of  Uncle  Eben  and  his  asthma  and 
those  great  noisy  children;  and  fathers  told 
their  sons  that  she  would  make  a good  wife, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  her  high  spirits  and 
the  carmine  of  her  cheek.  Only  Uncle  Eben  un- 
derstood it  all,  and  worked  many  a sad  thought 
into  his  sails,  while  Priscilla  kept  the  fire  bright 
and  the  hearth  swept  as  before,  and  looked  out 
across  the  yeasty  bar  and  groaned  in  her  heart, 
remembering  that  fair  evening  w'hen  she  had 
love  in  her  hands,  to  take  or  leave.  But  she 
had  sent  him  the  line  he  had  asked  for;  she 
had  that  for  her  comfort ; he  had  gone  down  to 
his  death  with  the  assurance  of  her  love  in  his 
heart,  shut  fast,  like  a flower  in  its  calyx ; his 
last  thought  had  been  of  her,  his  last  breath  a 
prayer  for  her;  but  not  one  hand-clasp,  not 
one  warm  melting  kiss  to  lighteu  all  the  bleak 
future,  to  hallow  the  fading  past.  It  had  been 
her  own  fault  surely,  but  none  the  less  was  it 
bitter. 

One  Sunday,  when  she  saw  Matilda  Math- 
ews come  walking  into  church  with  her  lover, 
bronzed  and  weather-beaten,  off  a two  years’ 
voyage,  her  heart  leaped  up  in  her  breast  burn- 
ing like  a coal,  and  the  scalding  tears  started 
into  her  eyes ; and  so  when  other  girls  and  their 
sweet-hearts  passed  her  by  she  tufned  away  her 
head  with  weaiy  sighs,  and  went  on  her  lonely 
way. 

And  so  St.  Valentine’s  Day  came  round. 
Priscilla  had  been  used  to  receive  scores  of 
those  fanciful  billets-doux  in  years  past — tender 
missives  in  halting  verse,  lost  in  a wilderness 
of  posies,  watched  over  by  a corps  of  Cupids. 
But  to-day  the  penny-postman  made  his  rounds 
and  missed  her  altogether ; she  watched  him 
stop  at  Mrs.  Burton’s,  and  saw  Liz  open  the 
door  with  a whole  bevy  of  dimples  wrinkling 
her  blushing  face.  Priscilla  did  not  grudge 
her  her  Valentines,  only  the  warm  reality  of 
living  love  ; and  she  sat  long  in  the  bitter  win- 
ter twilight  that  night  alone,  while  the  children 
and  Uncle  Eben  made  molasses  candy  in  the 
kitchen,  having  seen  Miss  Liz  admit  a young 
man  at  the  front-door  and  light  the  astral  lamp 
in  the  best  room — which  illumination  always 
meant  something  — and  draw  the  curtains. 
Priscilla  was  wondering  concerning  the  happi- 
ness hidden  behind  those  cotton  curtains,  about 
the  “gongs  without  words”  which  she  herself 
was  never  to  know  again.  She  felt  like  one 
shut  out  from  Eden,  sitting  there  in  the  dark, 
and  seeing  the  shadow  of  happiness  flitting  now 
and  then  across  her  neighbor’s  curtains.  She 
had  never  quite  recovered  from  that  first  shock 
on  Christmas  morn  when  her  pulses  had  slack- 
ened, and  her  heart  fainted  at  its  toil ; and  now 
every  noise  appalled  her,  every  “halloo”  in 
the  streets,  “ the  heave  ahoy”  of  sailors  at  the 
wharves,  the  children  bounding  in  with  war- 
hoops  and  shrieks  of  laughter ; and  when  the 
next  morning  Mrs.  Burton  opened  the  door  like 
a gust  of  wind,  and  came  in  with  a blanched 
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countenance  and  eyes  like  saucers,  Priscilla 
cried  out : 

44  Oh,  Mrs.  Burton,  how  you  scare  me ! Are 
you  sick  ? You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a spir- 
it!” 

“Sick!”  repeated  the  good  woman,  as  if 
scorning  the  insinuation ; 44  sickness  isn't  a cir- 
cumstance to  it.  I have  seen  a spirit,  Cilly  Fam - 
ham .” 

Priscilla  answered  her  with  an  incredulous 
laugh,  on  her  way  to  close  the  door  the  fright- 
ened woman  had  left  open  behind  her.  44  Spir- 
its don't  walk  abroad  in  daylight,”  she  said, 
soothingly,  almost  wishing  that  they  walked 
at  any  time.  And  then,  with  the  door-knob 
in  her  hand,  with  unbelief  in  her  heart — was 
it  a spirit  that  confronted  her,  that  came  across 
the  threshold  with  a familiar  smile  on  its  lips, 
that  asked  in  a voice  to  her  far  sweeter  than 
music : 

44  Are  you  going  to  shut  me  out  here  in  the 
cold?” 

Does  a spirit  stretch  out  fleshly  arms,  and 
kiss  one  with  warm,  lingering  lips,  and  speak 
tolerable  English  ? 

Mrs.  Barton  had  fled,  shrieking,  to  an  inner 
room,  and  had  bolted  the  door  behind  her,  as 
though  bolts  and  bars  could  impede  spiritual 
essences. 

44  Where  did  you  come  from,  Jasper?”  said 
Priscilla,  half  doubting  her  own  senses.  44 1 
thought — I thought — ” and  here  she  gave  it  up 
and  took  refuge  in  tears. 

44  You  thought  I was  a ghost  ?”  he  said.  44  Well, 
didn't  I come  within  an  ace  of  it  ? What  saved 
me  fr6m  going  down  in  the  Heron  f Why,  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a good  smart  brain- 
fever.  The  Heron , you  see,  was  to  be  back  by 
Christmas,  or  her  cargo  wouldn't  be  worth  a 
sculpin ; and  so,  as  I was  mad  as  a March  hare, 
the  mate  had  to  sail  without  me,  poor  fellow! 
That's  how  it  happened.  Priscilla,  I kissed  you 
just  now  at  hazard ; shall  I go  down  and  beg 
your  pardon  ?” 

44 Beg  my  pardon!” 

44  Yes.  Have  you  any  thing  kind  to  say  to 
me  to-day  ?” 

“Didn't  I say  it  all  in  my  letter?” 

“Your  letter!  When?  What?  Where?” 

44  That  Lewis  carried  for  you.” 

“The  deuce!  Lewis  said  he  left  you  be- 
hind as  smart  as  a cricket ; but  he  never  spoke 
of  a letter.  If  he  had,  perhaps  I shouldn't  be 
here.  It  was  all  along  of  expecting  and  look- 
ing and  longing  to  no  good  that  keeled  me 
over.  Good  for  you,  Lewis ; you’ve  foundered 
your  own  brig!  So  you  changed  your  mind, 
sweet-heart?” 

44  Did  I ? Indeed  I didn’t,”  saucily  again. 

“How?” 

44  Because — because  there  wasn’t  any  need, 
you  know.” 

And  just  then  Mrs.  Burton  put  her  head  out 
at  the  inner  room  door,  and  adjourned  embraces 
pro  tern. 


DOLLY. 

L 

SHE  sat  by  the  fire— a little  low  fire  in  a little 
low  grate — warming  her  feet,  or  pretending 
to— this  heroine  of  mine,  this  Dolly,  otherwise 
Dorothea,  otherwise  Miss  Brooks.  She  had 
sat  thus  for  an  hour  already,  and  an  hour  ago 
it  was  high  time  to  go  to  bed,  according  to  all 
respectable  and  reasonable  notions;  for  an 
hour  ago  it  was  eleven,  and  now  the  little  black 
hands  on  the  little  yellow-faced  old  clock  were 
pointing  to  twelve.  But  Dolly  didn't  mind. 
Pretty  soon  the  little  yellow-faced  clock  would 
gather  up  all  its  energies,  and  in  a perfect  whiz 
and  whir  of  excitement  would  jerk  out  twelve 
strokes  wifh  its  lusty  little  hammer.  Twelve 
strokes,  each  one  of  which  would  say  as  plainly 
as  such  a hammer  could,  44  Go  to  bed,  Dolly ; 
go  to  bed,  Dolly ; go  to  bed,  Dolly !” 

But  Dolly  wouldn’t  mind  that  either.  Dolly 
wouldn't  go  to  bed  until  she  was  ready ; until 
she  had  got  her  thoughts  untied — to  use  her 
>own  expression.  And  her  thoughts  were  in 
such  a snarl  just  now.  So  spite  of  the  wrhiz 
and  the  whir,  and  the  scolding  admonition  of 
the  little  yellow-faced  old  clock,  Dolly  still  sat 
on,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  and  her 
tawny  locks  falling  all  about  her  shoulders  in  a 
cloudy  confusion  of  loosened  crimps  and  curls. 

Though  her  brow  was  knitted,  and  her  eyes 
full  of  thq  perplexities  of  her  thought — yet  spite 
of  this,  of  these  signs  of  gravity  and  serious- 
ness, Dolly  looked  so  young,  so  girl-like,  sitting 
there  in  lief  white  dressing  sacque,  with  her 
pink  and  white  face,  and  her  great  crop  of 
bright  hair  framing  it,  that  you  would  have 
said  her  perplexities  were  only  of  the  lightest 
and  most  girlish  description. 

But  you  don't  know  Dolly  yet ; and  you  don’t 
know  Dolly’s  history  and  her  daily  life,  and  her 
troubles  and  trials.  If  you  did,  you  would 
know  that  she  didn’t  spend  her  time  sitting  up 
over  small  perplexities.  Dolly  had  seen  too 
much  and  known  too  much  of  the  great  per- 
plexities to  fool  away  her  time,  her  44  beauty- 
sleep”  like  that.  %I  won’t  bore  you  by  going 
back  in  my  story-telling  in  that  aggravating 
way  some  story-tellers  have  to  give  you  all  the 
past  history,  the  stupid  whys  and  the  where- 
fores, the  circumstances  and  conditions,  up  to 
the  present  time.  I will  start  fair  from  this 
moment,  and  let  Dolly's  own  thoughts  tell  her 
own  story  of  her  past  circumstances  and  her 
present  conditions. 

Whir,  whir,  tick,  tick,  goes  the  noisy  little 
clock,  and  whir,  whir,  tick,  tick,  go  Dolly’s 
thoughts  in  this  wise : 

44  It  is  hard,  spite  of  all  the  grand  talk  about 
womanly  independence,  for  a little  body  like  me 
to  be  independent.  I’ve  tried  it  now  for  a good 
while,  and  I must  say  it's  up-hill  work  for  me. 
Up-hill  work,  and  the  years  are  going  on  and 
on,  and  by-and-by  I shall  lose  all  these  fresh 
looks  and  these  yellow  locks  that  get  so  much 
praise  now;  and  then  I shall  find  myself  old  y 
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and  alone  in  the  world  some  day.  Oh  dear,  I 
wish  my  composition  had  something  it  hasn't ! 
I wish  I had  more  faith  in  myself,  more  cour- 
age; but  life  frightens  me  as  I look  forward 
and  see  myself  a lonely  little  old  woman.  Yes, 
I am  afraid  to  trust  to  my  genius,  though  they 
all  say  I hare  it.  I'm  afraid  to  go  on  and 
:>n  with  the  years,  and  only  my  art  for  a com- 
panion and  a support ; for  I’m  not  a good  work- 
er. I get  worried  and  dispirited,  and  then  my 
inspiration  goes,  and  I feel  only  the  dull  la- 
bor. I can’t  make  myself  into  a machine,  nei- 
ther can  I keep  myself  at  high-pressure  all  the 
time,  and  that  makes  me  a vagabond,  that 
makes  me  troubled  and  worried  half  the  time. 
And  out  of  this  trouble  and  worry,  out  of  this 
raging  river  of  uncertainties,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  step  into  a safe  little  boat,  and 
row,  or  be  rowed,  safely  to  shore.  And  I can't, 
oh,  I can't  make  up  my  mind  to  step  in  1 It's 
such  a very  safe  little  boat,  such  a trig,  trim 
little  craft ; and  it  would  row  so  carefully  and 
slowly,  and  in  such  a narrow  channel  all  the 
way.  And  that  is  what  repels  me — all  this 
safety  and  smoothness  and  calmness,  because 
it's  the  safety  and  smoothness  and  calmness  of 
something  so  alien  to  me.  It  is  the  safety  of  a 
limit,  and  not  of  strength  and  power ; and  such 
kind  of  safety  I'm  afraid  would  be  very  unsafe 
for  me.  I'm  afraid  I should  grow  rebellious, 
and  feel  chafed  and  fretted,  like  a caged  creat- 
ure. And  then  this  would  only  bring  me  into 
another  worry — 4 out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.’  But  is  there  any  worry  like  this  worry 
from  day  to  day  about  what  we  shall  eat,  and 
what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  shall 
be  clothed?  Ah  me,  what  had  I better  do? 
I'm  a coward  to  ask  the  question,  I know  that ; 
but  there's  one  thing  I’ll  conclude  upon  at  once. 
I'll  see  the  owner  of  this  trim  little  boat — this 
careful  oarsman.  I'll  see  him.  as  Bab  desires, 
to-morrow  night.  I'll  see  him  while  she  is 
away,  and  then  I can  tell  better  what  manner 
of  man  he  is.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he’s  more 
than  I think.  I'm  too  rapid,  maybe,  in  my 
judgments;  believe  too  much  in  my  first  im- 
pressions. Yes,  111  see  him ; and  there  the 
matter  shall  rest  for  the  present." 

And  coming  to  this  conclusion  Dolly  stretch- 
ed out  her  arms,  and  opened  her  mouth  very 
wide,  showing  all  her  little  irregular  white  teeth 
in  a long-drawn  yawn.  There  was  a great  cat 
sleeping  on  the  comer  of  the  rug,  who  waked  up 
at  this  yawn,  and  gave  an  inquiring  miaw , look- 
ing at  Dolly  with  round,  staring  eyes  of  amaze- 
ment. Dolly  laughed,  and  put  out  her  hand. 

i 4 Come  here,  Major;"  and  Major  gave  a 
spring  and  seated  himself  in  Doily’s  lap.  “Now, 
Major,"  proceeded  Dolly,  “I  want  to  tell  you 
something ; I've  made  up  my  mind  to  see  Bab’s 
bachelor  to-morrow  night.  Bab  says  he  wants 
to  marry  me,  and  that  it  will  be  a good  thing 
for  me.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Major? 
Do  you  approve  ?” 

44  Miaw,v  went  the  Major,  and  then  he  winked 
knowingly  with  one  of  his  straw-colored  eyes. 


“Oh,  you  think  it  worth  consideration — I 
thought  you  would.  You  know  just  how  lone- 
some it  is  living  here  all  alone,  don't  you  ? You 
know  just  how  hard  it  is  to  forage  for  yourself, 
and  then  to  find  only  skim-milk  in  your  saucer?" 

Major  gave  a most  energetic  rniaw  here. 

“Oh,  Major,  Major ! ’’  cried  out  Dolly  at  this ; 
“what  a worldly  old  cat  you  are,  to  be  willing 
to  sell  yourself  for  a pot  of  cream  every  day. 
Don't  you  know  how  that  turns  out  a mess  of 
pottage  sometimes  ? Oh,  Major,  Major,  you'd 
a great  deal  better  keep  up  your  courage  and 
go  mousing  about  on  your  own  hook,  with  now 
and  then  a chance  of  skim-milk." 

And  scourging  herself  over  Major's  shoulders 
in  this  fantastic  way,  Dolly  stroked  the  purring 
cat  and  regarded  him  with  great,  sad,  intro- 
verted eyes,  that  spite  of  the  smiling  lips  re- 
vealed the  sadness  of  her  heart.  And  after  a 
minute  spent  thus,  she  rose,  put  Major  softly 
down  upon  his  corner  of  the  rug,  and  went  off 
to  bed  humming  that  sweetest,  mournfulest  old 
song,  “ Auld  Robin  Gray.” 

IL 

I shall  have  to  tell  you  a little  more  about 
Dolly  than  she  has  managed  to  tell  herself,  after 
all.  I shall  have  to  tell  you  who  Bab  is,  and  a 
little  about  Aunt  Jo.  Bab  was  a married  friend 
who  was  pretty  Barbara  Slade  once,  and  was 
now  Mrs.  Barbara  Ingalls.  She  was  very  fond 
of  Dolly,  and  had  latterly  got  an  idea  into  her 
head  that  Dolly  ought  to  be  married.  She 
knew  something  of  Dolly’s  life — not  all  the  ins 
and  outs,  for  Dolly,  frank  as  she  seemed,  had 
those  deep  reserves  which  very  proud  and  sensi- 
tive people  are  sure  to  have.  There  were  straits 
in  Dolly’s  life  which  she  had  never  told  any 
body,  not  even  Major,  whom  she  declared  to  be 
her  most  confidential  friend.  But  Bab  knew 
that  Doily  lived  alone  with  Aunt  Jo,  and  that 
when  Aunt  Jo  died  the  little  annuity  died  with 
her,  and  Dolly  would  have  to  6birk  for  herself 
in  the  world. 

To  Barbara  Ingalls,  who  had  a sure  home, 
and  a fine  one  too,  who  had  somebody  to  look 
out  for  her  at  every  turn,  this  having  to  shirk 
for  one's  self  was  a matter  of  terror.  So,  think- 
ing the  matter  over  and  over  one  day,  after  find- 
ing Dolly  wearying  about  some  household  tasks 
that  were  too  much  for  her,  she  came  to  this 
conclusion — that  Dolly  ought  to  marry.  And 
suddenly  coming  to  this  conclusion,  she  came 
quite  as  suddenly  to  the  hero  who  was  to  play 
the  principal  part  in  her  plan : to  Mr.  Herman 
Morris,  whose  quiet  attentions  to  Dolly  the  past 
winter  had  been  swiftly  but  shrewdly  interpret- 
ed by  wise  Mrs.  Barbara.  Dolly,  preoccupied, 
had  failed  to  see  what  Mrs.  Barbara  saw,  un- 
til that  lady  opened  her  eyes.  She  laughed  at 
first,  but  Barbara  persisted,  and  her  perplexi- 
ties increasing,  as  perplexities  will,  until  every 
thing  all  at  once  seems  to  get  into  a hard  knot, 
she  at  last  consented  to  think  of  the  matter. 
44  He  is  the  most  gentlemanly  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, quiet,  retiring,  and  modest— such 
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a man  as  Aunt  Jo  will  be  sure  to  approve,” 
said  Bab,  diplomatically. 

And  Aunt  Jo  ? 

Well,  there’s  hardly  doing  any  justice  to  Aunt 
Jo.  She  and  Dolly  lived  together  alone  in  the 
smallest  possible  way  on  the  smallest  possible 
means.  And  Aunt  Jo,  who  was  seventy,  and 
had  brought  up  half  a dozen  of  those  rampage- 
ous  Brooks  children,  and  buried  all  but  Dolly, 
was  as  bright  and  sweet  and  sunny  as  if  life  had 
given  her  ail  its  roses  instead  of  its  thorns. 
Her  thorn  now  was  Dolly’s  future.  She  had  no 
great  ambition,  no  schemes  for  this  child  of 
hers ; she  only  wanted  to  feel  sure  that  Dolly 
would  be  taken  care  of  when  she  was  gone,  for 
she  didn’t  feel  sure  that  Dolly  would  take  very 
good  care  of  herself.  She  knew  better  than 
any  body  whit  a little  irresponsible  vagabond 
this  Dolly  vtas.  And  Dolly  knew  that  she 
knew,  and  without  a word  on  Aunt  Jo’s  part, 
Dolly  knew  by  that  sharp  intuition  of  hers  how 
Aunt  Jo  worried  about  her ; and  this  worried 
Dolly ; and  this  brings  us  up  to  the  time  when 
she  had  concluded  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Morris,  with  a vague  view  to  Barbara’s 
plans,  and  her  own  release  from  the  ceaseless 
worry. 

IH. 

The  week  that  Mr.  Ingalls  always  spent  in 
New  Orleans,  transacting  some  Southern  busi- 
ness that  he  had,  Dolly  always  spent  with  Mrs. 
Ingalls,  to  “keep  her  company,”  as  women 
say.  And  one  night  of  this  week  Mrs.  Barbara 
had  Mr.  Morris  there  to  tea ; and  then,  direct- 
ly after  the  hospitable  meal,  this  arch  plotter 
and  planner  announced  that  she  was  sent  for  to 
go  round  and  see  Mrs.  Blake’s  little  boy,  who 
was  down  with  the  measles — an  errand  of  neigh- 
borly duty  which  could  scarcely  be  deferred, 
and  which  she  took  upon  herself  with  many 
apologies  and  regrets  to  Mr.  Morris  for  her  un- 
avoidable absence  during  his  visit.  As  she 
went  out  of  the  room  and  up  stairs  after  this 
flourish  of  trumpets  Dolly  followed  her. 

44  Bab,  what  do  you  expect  will  become  of  you 
if  you  go  on  like  this  ? You  made  that  all  up 
about  Mrs.  Blake’s  little  boy — you  know  you 
did.” 

44  Of  course  I did,”  returned  Mrs.  Bab,  in  a 
little  giggle.  44 1 never  do  things  by  halves, 
and  I hope  I understand  truth  well  enough  to 
know  how  to  romance  when  great  occasions  re- 
quire it  without  damaging  any  body.  All  strat- 
agem is  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  know.” 

Dolly  tossed  her  head.  44  Love  1 don’t  talk 
about  that,  Bab.  We’re  only  considering  a 
possible  bargain!”  and  Dolly’s  air  and  tone 
were  full  of  self-di6dain. 

Mrs.  Barbara  was  alarmed.  44  What  a goose 
you  are,  Dolly,  to  talk  in  that  way  about  such 
a fine,  handsome  fellow  as  Herman  Morris ! A 
bargain ! I think  you  insult  him.” 

44  So  I do,  Bab,”  spoke  up  Dolly,  with  quiet 
significance. 

But  Mrs.  Barbara  wasn’t  going  to  notice  any 


of  Dolly’s  heroics,  so  she  kept  up  her  fine  in- 
dignation strain. 

44  A much  better  woman  than  you  are  might 
fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Morris,  I can  tell  you,  Miss 
Dolly.” 

44  Oh,  I dare  say.” 

44  And  jump  at  the  chance  of  being  his  wife.” 

44 1 hope  the  better  woman  may  have  the 
chance  to  jump  at,  then.  ’Twould  be  a pity 
for  me  to  interfere  with  such  blissful  possibili- 
ties.” 

And  Dolly  dropped  a saucy  little  courtesy  to 
Mrs.  Barbara,  whereat  Mrs.  Barbara  laughed, 
relieved.  Dolly  had  got  off  her  high  horse. 
Dolly  had  come  down  from  her  heroics.  She 
was  not  alarmed  now.  When  Dolly  began  to 
jest  she  was  in  one  of  her  safest  moods.  You 
could  do  something  with  Dolly  then.  It  was 
only  those  high  flights  that  took  her  away  from 
controlling  hands,  from  the  practical  ruts  of 
life. 

So  in  her  jesting  mood,  thinking,  of  that 
“better  woman,”  Dolly  went  back  to  the  par- 
lor and  to  Mr.  Herman  Morris.  A fine,  hand- 
some fellow,  Mrs.  Barbara  had  declared  him. 
One  gets  an  idea  of  height  and  breadth  from 
this,  and  Mr.  Morris  was  neither  very  tall  nor 
very  broad,  nor  the  extreme  reverse.  He  was 
one  of  the  medium-sized  men,  with  a good  fig- 
ure for  his  size,  an  elegant  carriage,  and  a 
strikingly  handsome  face,  brown-bearded  and 
blue-eyed.  He  rose  as  Dolly  entered  and  came 
forward  with  a picture  in  his  hand.  It  was  a 
photograph  of  Dolly  herself,  which  he  had  found 
upon  the  table. 

4 4 Do  you  like  this  of  yourself?”  he  asked. 

44  That  ? oh  yes,  better  than  any  thing  I ever 
had  taken.  Why,  don’t  you  ?” 

44  No,  Miss  Brooks,  I can’t  say  that  I do.” 

Miss  Brooks  smiled.  “Tell  me  why  you 
don’t  like  it,”  she  asked;  44 it  interests  me  to 
know.” 

His  eyes  went  back  to  the  picture.  44  The 
shadows  are  badly  thrown,  to  begin  with ; there 
is  too  much  shadow,  and  too  much  light.  Then 
I don’t  think  the  position  a happy  one.  I never 
saw  an  expression  like  that  upon  your  face.  In 
short,  Miss  Brooks,  I don’t  think  the  picture 
does  you  justice,  seriously.” 

Dolly  bowed  and  smiled  again. 

“Now  here  is  what  I call  a good  picture  of 
a person.”  It  was  a carte  of  Mrs.  Ingalls ; one 
of  those  smooth,  even  pictures  which  the  major- 
ity of  people  admire. 

44  You  don’t  like  it?”  said  Mr.  Morris,  look- 
ing up,  as  Dolly  said  nothing. 

44 1 don’t  dislike  it ; I don’t  care  for  it — that 
is  all.” 

44  What  is  there  in  it  that  yon  criticise  ?”  and 
Mr.  Morris  looked  hard  at  the  picture  and  then 
hard  at  Dolly,  in  an  evident  puzzle. 

44  It’s  what  there  isn’t  in  it  that  I find  fault 
with — there’s  the  trouble.  There’s  nothing  in 
it,  to  my  thinking ; not  a bit  of  soul.  Barbara 
might  as  well  be  Bridget  Dolan.” 

Mr.  Morris  bowed  politely. 
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44  Intimate  friends,”  he  said,  44  are  rarely  sat- 
isfied with  their  friends’  pictures,  I know.  Now 
to  me  this  seems  a very  satisfactory  likeness. 
I think  most  people  would  find  it  so.” 

44  Oh  yes,  I dare  say.” 

Mr.  Morris  said  a few  words  further  in  the 
matter,  and  then  putting  the  carte  down,  he 
leaned  forward  with  an  earnest  intentness  that 
rather  startled  his  companion. 

“Miss  Brooks,  I’ve  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  in  reference  to  a little  conver- 
sation we  had  the  last  time  I saw  you.  It’s 
troubled  me  a good  deal.” 

Dolly  couldn’t  remember  a thing  that  he  had 
said  to  her  the  last  time  she  had  seen  him.  So 
she  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

“Yon  don’t  remember — it  was  about  Mr. 
Thornton.  You  asked  me  what  I thought  of 
him.  I expressed  myself  very  freely;  and  I 
have  since  thought  that  I was  not  charitable 
enough  in  ray  expressions.” 

44 Oh  yes,  I recollect  now;  and  if  I recollect 
rightly,  your  expressions  were  very  moderate, 
but  quite  just.” 

44  I’m  glad  you  think  so ; but  I’ve  been  trou- 
bled ever  since  about  it,  and  I really  don't  think 
I ought  to  have  said  what  I did.” 

44  You  told  me  the  real  state  of  your  mind,  I 
suppose,  and  you  told  me  facts.” 

44  Yes,  oh  yes,”  answered  Mr.  Morris,  evi- 
dently in  a difficulty  how  to  reconcile  his  sens- 
itive conscience  and  these  facts.  4 4 But,”  re- 
suming, 44 1 don’t  think  I ought  to  have  said  so 
much  even  if  I did  believe  it  to  be  truth ; for  I 
may  be  mistaken,  you  know.” 

44  You  are  not  afraid  of  my  making  mischief, 
Mr.  Morris  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  no ; it’s  entirely  with  myself.  I dis- 
like to  think  I’ve  been  uncharitable,  that’s  all.” 

44 1 believe  you  said  that  you  thought  Mr. 
Thornton  was  rather  conceited,  and  overesti- 
mated his  abilities.  I coincided  with  you  ; and 
then  we  talked  of  what  grew  out  of  these  tend- 
encies, and  you  told  me  of  an  incident  where 
he  got  himself  into  a false  position  with  the 
Herveys,  through  his  vanity;  and  I told  you 
of  a little  personal  experience  which  corrobo- 
rated all  this.  Neither  yon  nor  I had  been  slan- 
dering any  body.  We  had  simply  stated  some 
facts,  and  compared  notes,  that  we  might  come 
to  a candid  conclusion  about  a person  of  whom 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  something,  ns  we 
are  likely  to  meet  him  rather  frequently  in  so- 
ciety, and  might,  if  we  didn’t  understand  his 
peculiarities,  get  into  difficulties  ourselves,  by 
believing  his  assertions  too  implicitly,  or  trust- 
ing him  inadvertently.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed, and  I think  I shall  be  on  my  guard  when 
I’m  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Charley  Thornton 
hereafter.” 

This  was  a plain  statement,  certainly;  but 
Mr.  Morris  still  seemed  unsettled. 

44  After  all,  we  might  be  mistaken,”  he  went 
on.  44 1 hate  to  think  ill  or  judge  hardly.  We 
should  be  so  carefnl  in  our  judgments.  We  can 
not  always  understand  another’s  motives ; and 


what  seems  very  dark  to  ns  may  have  a better 
meaning.” 

44  No  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Morris ; but  there 
can  be  scarcely  two  meanings  to  a man’s  con- 
duct who  declares  that  such  a girl  as  Josephine 
Hervey  encouraged  his  attentions,  and  that  the 
only  reason  he  didn’t  go  on  was  because  he 
himself  was  not  sufficiently  interested ; and  that 
when  all  the  time  Josephine  was  engaged  to 
another — to  such  another  as  Jim  Lawrence.” 

44  Yes,  yes,  I know,  but — ” 

A look  of  impatience  crossed  Dolly’s  face. 
44 1 tell  you  what,  Mr.  Morris,”  she  interrupted, 
44 1 think  you're  a little  morbid  in  your  con- 
science. Charley  Thornton  isn’t  worth  so  much 
thought  and  breath,  any  way.  I know  he’s 
what  we  declared  him  to  be,  and  I’ve  simply 
got  him  settled  in  his  proper  place  now — put 
away  on  a shelf,  labeled  4 dangerous,  ’ and  I 
don’t  trouble  myself  any  more  about  him.  Dis- 
miss him  from  your  mind  in  the  same  manner, 
Mr.  Morris.” 

44  And  it  doesn’t  disturb  you  to  find  a person 
, can  be  really  false  through  his  weakness  ?” 

“Disturb  me!  Well,  I long  ago  accepted 
that  fact  of  human  fallibility,  and  unless  the 
person  is  very  much  to  me  individually  I don’t 
allow  it  to  disturb  me  much.  In  this  case  I’ve 
only  opened  another  of  the  world’s  oysters,  and 
found  a pebble  instead  of  a pearl.  I’ve  got 
used  to  such  findings,  and  I can’t  afford  to  go 
into  mourning  over  every  one ; and  there  are 
pure  pearls  somewhere,  you  know,  after  all. 
But  come,  let  us  send  Charley  Thornton  to 
Coventry  or  any  other  oblivion,  and  let  me 
sing  you  a new  song  I have — one  new  to  me.” 

It  was  Story’s  significant  words,  44 1 am 
weary  with  rowing,”  and  Boots’s  perfect  mu- 
sic, which  expresses  what  the  words  fail  to  ex- 
press. 

Dolly’s  voice  was  a mezzo-soprano,  wild  and 
untaught;  but  somebody  said  once  of  it,  44 1 
don’t  see  how  that  girl  manages  to  put  so  much 
into  that  voice  of  hers.”  Well,  she  sung  this 
song,  which  has  a heart-break  in  it,  and  into 
her  voice  went  all  the  heart-break  which  had 
been  written  there ; and  gay  os  she  seemed, 
Dolly  felt  the  heart-break — for  Dolly  herself 
was  “weary  with  rowing.”  She  turned  slow- 
ly after  the  singing.  The  words,  the  music, 
were  still  with  her. 

44  That  is  very  sweet,  but  too  sad  for  you — 
too  sad  for  any  body,  Miss  Brooks.  We  need 
something  to  cheer  us  in  our  recreations,  I 
think.” 

Miss  Brooks  gave  a little  movement  of  her 
head  which  might  have  been  of  assent ; and 
by  that  time  Mr.  Morris  had  a song  before  her 
of  his  own  choosing.  It  was  “The  Merry 
Zingara.”  As  she  concluded  this,  Mrs.  Ingalls 
came  in. 

“How  is  Mrs.  Blake's  little  boy?”  asked 
Dolly,  wheeling  round  upon  the  piano-stool, 
her  face  expressing  mischief. 

44  More  comfortable,  I thank  you,”  answered 
Mrs.  Bab,  her  bright  eyes  twinkling. 
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44  Did  you  get  there  as  soon  as  she  expected 
you  ?” 

Dolly  was  waxing  dangerous.  There  was 
no  knowing  how  she  might  have  gone  on,  but 
that  Mr.  Morris,  finding  that  it  was  after  ten, 
made  his  adieux.  The  hall-door  had  no  soon- 
er closed  upon  him  than  Mrs.  Barbara  turned 
upon  Dolly. 

44  Dolly,  I’ll  pay  you  for  that  last — I like  to 
have  broken  down  entirely;  but  I’ll  postpone 
my  revenge  while  you  tell  me  about  your  even- 
ing. What  do  you  think  of  him  ?” 

“The  first  question  answered  will  answer 
your  other  question.  I’ll  give  you  a history 
of  the  evening.” 

Whereupon  Dolly,  to  begin  with,  repeated 
the  photograph  conversation. 

44  He  didn’t  like  this,  eh  ?”  and  Barbara  lift- 
ed Dolly’s  carte  to  view. 

44  No,  he  didn’t  see  it,  Bab  dear,  at  all ; he 
saw  too  much  ligljt,  too  much  shadow;  he 
didn’t  see  that  for  once  the  sun  had  caught  the 
very  depths  of  a human  soul.  All  the  best 
that  i9  in  me  is  brought  out  there,  Bab.  He 
missed  the  outside  sparkle ; the  color — that’s  all 
he  sees,  or  would  ever  see.  And,  Bab,  he 
liked  this  of  yours — thought  it  the  perfection 
of  likenesses.” 

44  That  thing — that  lump  of  flesh  without  a 
soul !”  cried  Mrs.  Bab. 

Then,  with  a silent  grimace,  she  tossed  it 
from  her,  and  told  Dolly  to  go  on.  Dolly  went 
on,  and  rendered  with  dramatic  fidelity  what 
followed.  And  at  the  end  she  said,  44  There, 
it  isn’t  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  Mr.  Morris  now.” 

Mrs.  Barbara  laughed,  44  Yes,  tell  me.  I 
like  to  hear  you  talk — and  you’re  full  of  it,  I 
can  see.” 

Dolly  joined  the  laugh.  Then  suddenly 
turning  grave — 

44  Well  I can  tell  you  one  thing,  to  begin 
with.  I thought  in  the  midst  of  the  conversa- 
tion this  evening  of  something  Miss  Thackeray 
says  in  her  story  of  4 Jack  the  Giant-Killer.’ 
It  is  where  poor  Jack  sits  and  listens  to  his 
wife’s  little  tunes,  and  it  came  over  him  that  he 
had  got  to  listen  all  his  life  to  those  little  tunes. 
Well,  it  came  over  me  just  the  same  as  I sat  there 
listening  to  Mr.  Morris — it  came  over  me  that 
if  I married  this  man  I should  have  to  listen  to 
little  tunes  all  my  life.  I don’t  mean  any  thing 
harsh  or  invidious  in  any  way:  I think  Mr. 
Morris  is  an  excellent  man,  and  I respect  him. 
He  is  kind  and  gentle  and  gentlemanly,  but  he 
lacks  masculinity.  I don’t  scoff  at  goodness 
by  any  means;  but  his  goodness  is  feminine 
goodness,  and  not  masculine.  Think  of  a man 
harping  upon  such  a quibble  of  conscientious- 
ness, and  making  a great  matter  out  of  so  small 
a one,  when  there  are  so  many  really  great  mat- 
ters in  the  world  to  concern  one’s  self  about. 
All  this  blessed  evening  spent  in  such  pottering 
* talk.  Little  tunes  1 That  is  just  the  expres- 
sion. Suppose  he  had — which  he  hadn’t — crit- 
icised unjustly  or  severely,  it  was  only  necessa- 


ry for  him  to  retract  it  briefly ; but  to  harp  on 
the  matter  so  long  was  making  both  himself 
and  the  matter  of  too  much  importance.  It  is 
very  curious  that  habit  that  some  persons  have 
— really  modest  persons  too— of  bringing  the 
little  worries  of  their  consciences  before  you. 

They  fancy  that  confession  is  going  to  give  them 
some  sort  of  absolution.  Confession!  Don’t 
you  remember  what  I was  reading  the  other 
day  from  Holbeach:  ‘The  weak — those  who 
must,  even  if  they  die  for  it,  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  majority — commonly  confess,  the  strong 
hold  their  tongues  and  hold  their  own?*  I 
wanted  to  say  to  Mr.  Morris,  when  he  was  go- 
ing over  and  over  this  small  worry  of  his, 

4 Don’t  fret  your  immortal  soul  about  the  acci- 
dents and  blunders  and  trifles  of  daily  life ; but 
go  your  ways  with  a high  serenity  and  faith  in 
yourself,  and  the  accidents  and  blunders  and 
trifles  will  by-and-by  adjust  themselves  to  the 
larger  sphere  that  you  create.’  There,  I read 
that  somewhere,  I don’t  know  where.” 

44  You  made  it  up  for  the  occasion,  Dolly ; it’s 
one  of  your  manufactured  quotations,  I know.” 

44 Is  it?  Well  I’m  glad  you  think  so.”  A 
moment’s  silence,  then,  with  an  indescribable 
long-drawn  intonation,  an  indescribable  light 
coming  into  her  eyes:  44  How  .different  all  this 
was  from  another  man’s,  ‘The  heavens  are 
large,  I don’t  notice  small  clouds  1’  ” 

44 Eh,  what  is  that?” 

“You  know,  Bab — you’ve  heard  me  speak 
of  it  before.  It  was  Roy  Dallas’s  answer  to  me 
one  evening  when  I asked  him  if  he  noticed 
Mrs.  Stamford’s  coolness  to  him.  I shall  nev- 
er forget  that  answer,  it  was  so  characteristic 
of  the  man’s  nature.  4 No,  I hadn’t  noticed  it,’ 
he  replied,  half  smiling.  4 But  now  you  men- 
tion it,  I perceive  that  there  was  a difference,  per- 
haps ; but  the  heavens  are  large,  I don’t  notice 
small  clouds.’  That  was  just  as  indicative  of 
his  large,  self-poised  nature  as  Herman  Morris's 
small  worries  are  indicative  of  his  nature.” 

44  Dolly,  I beg  your  pardon !”  suddenly  burst 
out  Mrs.  Barbara. 

44 For  what?”  laughed  Dolly,  looking  a little 
amazed. 

44  For  trying  to  make  a match  between  you 
and  Herman  Morris.  I see  now  what  a blun- 
derer I was.  But,  Doll  dear,  I hate  to  think 
of  yonr  drudging  along  alone  to  the  end  of  your 
life.” 

44  Alone ! Bab,  I never  felt  so  alone  in  my 
life  as  I did  when  Herman  Morris  was  talking 
to  me  to-night — good  and  kind  gentleman  that 
he  is.” 

44  Yes,  good  and  kind  gentleman ; but  he  isn’t 
cnoogh  of  a person  for  yon  — that’s  it,  Doll. 
You’re  more  of  a man  than  he  is,  for  all  you’re 
such  a soft  little  duck  of  a girl,  with  your  pret- 
ty hair  and  your  dainty  ways.” 

“Oh,  Bab,  don’t  call  me  a man-woman !” 

44  I’m  not  calling  you  a man-woman.  You 
don’t  call  Shirley  a man-woman,  do  you — Jane 
Eyre’s  8hirley  ? You’re  like  her  in  some  ways ; 
the  cool  clear  wf^ys  you  look  at  things,  without 
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pottering,  you  know.  As  for  the  masculine 
element,  somebody — some  high  light  of  litera- 
ture— says  that  no  man  is  complete  in  his  na- 
ture without  something  of  the  feminine  element, 
and  no  woman  without  the  masculine.  I think 
that  is  true.  It  means  just  the  tempering  of 
each  nature — one,  the  masculine,  by  softness ; 
the  other,  the  feminine,  by  strength.  Without 
this  element  in  each,  there  is  hardnesB  on  the 
one  side  and  weakness  on  the  other.” 

“Yes,  I believe  that,”  said  Dolly,  thought- 
fully. I never  knew  so  gentle  a peroon  in  some 
ways  as  Roy  Dallas ; and  what  a masculine  man 
he  was — a man’s  man !” 

“Dolly,  you  measure  all  men  by  him — did 
you  know  it  ?” 

“Yes,  I know  it,”  answered  Dolly. 

“That  is  the  reason  you  are  single  to  this 
day,  Dolly.” 

“ How  you  speak  of  that  fact,  as  if  it  were  a 
great  misfortune,  Bab!” 

“Well,  it  is  in  some  directions  for  you,  dear. 
I see  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  marry  a man  that 
isn’t  equal  to  you ; but  I wish  you  amid  marry 
a man  you  loved,  Dolly  dear— -you’re  such  a 
child  after  all  in  that  part  of  your  character, 
which  must  cope  with  the  world’s  practical 
forces.  It  hurts  you  so  to  shirk  for  yourself. 
As  the  world  stands  now,  a woman  like  you 
hasn’t  an  easy  time  of  it.  You  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of,  looked  out  for,  Dolly.” 

“ Well,  once  for  all,  Bab,  this  cowardly  way 
of  trying  to  do  violence  to  nature— of  making 
a bargain  of  marriage  to  evade  work  and  lone- 
liness, is  something  I shall  never  contemplate 
again.  Aunt  Jo  says  often,  ‘Those  who  help 
themselves  the  Lord  will  help.1  Now  I'm  going 
to  set  myself  to  my  work,  and  do  it  as  well  as 
I can ; and  I trust  that  the  Lord  will  not  leave 
me  desolate  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  even 
if  I miss  the  companion  and  the  home  you  want 
me  to  have.  Why,  bless  your  heart,  Bab,  I 
may  not  live  to  pass  the  lonely  life  you  dread 
for  me.  Why,  a thousand  things  may  happen 
before  that;”  and  Dolly  rose  up  as  brightly  ns 
if  she  had  suddenly  seen  a very  cheerful  pros- 
pect open  before  her. 

Mrs.  Barbara  laughed.  “You  are  such  a 
jolly,  odd  little  thing,  Dolly.  But  my ! ” — look- 
ing at  her  watch — “ it’s  nearly  twelve  o’clock !” 
and  up  she  sprang  and  began  to  put  the  music 
away. 

“Oh,  this. is  what  you  were  singing  when  I 
came  in — this ‘ Weary  with  Rowing.  ’ How  did 
Mr.  Morris  like  it,  Dolly  ?” 

Dolly  told  her  how  he  liked  it. 

“The  old  woman J”  cried  Barbara,  impa- 
tiently. She  had  more  than  gone  over  to  Dol- 
ly’s side,  this  arch  plotter  and  match-maker. 

“ No,  no,  Bab,  not  that — he  isn’t  what  you 
mean  by  that — he  isn’t  a travesty  upon  nature ; 
he  is  a kind,  true  person,  only  not  in  our  key, 
or  in  the  key  of  those  men  who  are  very  strong- 
ly masculine.” 

“I  say  he’s  an  old  woman!”  repeated  Bar- 
bara, now  utterly  demoralized.  “ This  last  im- 


[ becility  proves  it  To  think  of  any  one  who 
can  tell  one  tune  from  another  listening  to  this 
impassioned  heart-break,  and  then  commence 
prosing  about  the  duty  of  liveliness!  He’s 
worse  than  an  imbecile  old  woman ; he  hasn’t 
any  soul.  Now  I hate  those  sentimental  Misses 
who  prate  about  plaintive  music,  and  immedi- 
ately instance  4 My  heart  is  dead,’  or  some  such 
dreary  trash.  That’s  a very  different  thing 
from  that  uplifting  straight  into  heaven  on 
some  impassioned  strains  that  come  from  the 
very  depths  of  human  experience.” 

“Oh  yes,  yes  it  is,  indeed!”  cried  Dolly, 
with  a sort  of  ecstatic  expression  coming  into 
her  face. 

Dolly  was  thinking  of  a voice  that  used  to 
sing  to  her,  uplifting  her  soul  straight  to  heaven 
on  its  impassioned  strains — a voice  that  even 
in  comedy  vibrated  with  that  deep  minor  chord 
which  can  come  only  from*  deep  natures.  As 
Mrs.  Barbara  caught  that  ecstatic  expression  on 
Dolly’s  face  she  knew  where  Dolly’s  thoughts 
had  gone. 

“Dolly,”  she  began,  rather  hesitatingly,  “I 
thought  you  had  got  over  that  affair.” 

“And  forgotten  Roy  Dallas?”  concluded 
Dolly,  with  a tinge  of  bitterness. 

“ Well,  yes,  I hoped  you  had,  Dolly,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  had  cqpsed  to  be  of  such  vital  in- 
terest to  you.” 

“ Roy  Dallas  isn’t  such  an  easy  person  to 
forget  or  to  dismiss  from  one’s  mind  as  a vital 
interest,”  returned  Dolly,  gazing  wistfully  be- 
fore her  with  eyes  that  showed  plainly  that 
they  were  recalling  the  past. 

“ But  I thought — ” 

“ Yes ; I don’t  wonder  you  thought  that  was 
all  forgotten,  if  I could  enter  into  your  plans, 
and  contemplate  even  for  a moment  replacing 
Roy  Dallas  with  Herman  Morris.  Oh,  I don’t 
wonder,  Barbara,  at  you.  I only  wonder  at 
myself.  But  let  me  tell  you  now  just  how  I 
feel  about  that.  Long  ago  I gave  Roy  Dallas 
up.  It  was  a great  wrench  then,  as  you  know, 
and  for  a long  time  the  wound  it  made  in  my 
life  was  fresh  and  bleeding  at  every  touch. 

But  gradually  time,  and  all  the  duties  and 
cares  and  various  conditions  it  brings  in  its 
train,  began  to  overlay  very  mercifully  this 
past,  until  I can  really  feel  now  that  the 
wound  is  healed,  and  that  Roy  Dallas  is  only 
a memory,  and  not  a hurt  to  me-— a blessed 
memory  which  has  enriched  me,  Barbara.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I should  never  feel  like 
this — that  he  could  never  be  far  away  in  my 
mind ; but  God  does  notf  mean  us  to  give  up 
life  and  die  if  we  con  not  have  the  one  thing 
that  we  have  set  our  hearts  upon.  So  I lived  v 
on,  and  found  at  last,  as  I say,  that  my  wound 
had  become,  instead  of  a fever  and  a pain,  a 
blessed  memory,  and  that  there  might  be  other 
interests  left  for  me  yet.  Latterly,  too,  I’ve 
felt  lonely,  and  a little  afraid  of  a lonelier  fu- 
ture, and  so  I fell  in  with  your  plan.  I thought, 
you  see” — a little  faint  smile  came  here — “ that 
I might  ‘drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love,’. but, 
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having  known  love,  I found  I could  not  do  it. 
I don’t  mean  by  this  that  I think  I can  never 
love  again ; none  of  us  can  tell  what  may  come 
to  us,  or  what  fresh  springs  yet  lie  untouched 
within  us,  but  I will  never  contemplate  marry- 
ing for  any  other  consideration  again.  Hav- 
ing known  such  a love,  how  can  I,  Barbara?" 

“I  see  how  it  is,  Dolly  dear;  but  it  is  just 
as  I said,  isn’t  it?  You  measure  all  men  by 
him  ?” 

“I  suppose  I do;  but  how  can  I help  it? 
We  must  always  make  comparisons  by  what 
is  foregone  in  our  experiences  in  every  matter.” 

“Ob,  Dolly,  there  are  few  men  whom  you 
could  compare  with  Hoy  Dallas,  if  you  wait  for 
that,”  burst  out  Mrs.  Ingalls,  unguardedly. 

Tlie  blood  leaped  to  Dolly’s  cheek.  “Ah. 
you  know  that  too,  Barbara!  Then  I must 
still  wait,  as  you  call  it.” 

Mrs.  Barbara  could  have  bitten  her  tongue 
out  for  her  outburst. 

“But,  Dolly,”  she  began  again;  “I  only 
meant — ” 

“ Yes ; I know,  Barbara,  all  you  would  say ; 
you  have  done  me  no  harm.  I’m  aware  of 
what  he  was ; but  we  will  not  do  others*  injus- 
tice ; there  are  others,  no  doubt,  who  will  bear 
the  comparison — who  are  more  than  he.  I 
simply  say  this  for  justice.  I have  no  idea  of 
waiting,  as  you  say.  I’m  going  to  work  in 
good  earnest,  and  leave  the  end  to  God.” 

“ Dolly,  it’s  nearly  one  o’clock ; but  before 
we  go  to  bed,  and  now  we’re  on  this  topic,  I 
want  to  ask  a question  or  two.  I want  you  to 
tell  me  first  how  it  came  about  that  Boy  Dallas 
acted  so  suddenly  at  the  last.  When  the  af- 
fair was  fresh  I never  liked  to  ask  you  any 
thing,  and  later  I thought  I had  better  not, 
you  know.” 

IV. 

Dolly  lifted  her  dark  eyes,  darker  now  than 
their  wont,  and  full  of  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
The  gay  little  girl  who  sat  winking  and  blink- 
ing on  a certain  midnight  a week  ago — wink- 
ing and  blinking  and  talking  nonsense  to  Ma- 
jor, was  lost  now  in  this  pale-cheeked,  serious 
maiden. 

“You  knew  the  beginning,  Barbara,  didn’t 
you — all  about  that  foolish,  foolish  quarrel  with 
Major  Lamsden  ?” 

“No,  not  all.” 

“Poor  silly  thing,  I was  vain  and  elated  be- 
# cause  I thought  that  Boy  Dallas  was  jealous. 
He  had  been  so  free  from  it  before — so  like  a 
king — like  his  name — Boyal,  amidst  the  rest 
of  the  men  who  were  fluttering  about  that 
winter.  I didn’t  know  enough  then  to  know 
that  it  was  because  he  was  a king  in  his  na- 
ture— so  large  and  self-poised  that  he  felt  sure 
of  his  own.  So  when  he  warned  me  of  Major 
Lamsden,  told  me  that  he  didn't  like  for  me  to 
dance  with  him  or  be  upon  friendly  terms  with 
him,  I was  mean  enough  to  think  it  was  jeal- 
ousy, and  was  flattered  and  elate,  and  would 
not  heed  even  when  he  told  me  what  an  un- 
suitable person  Major  Lamsden  was  for  any  wo- 


man’s companion : how  he  had  no  respect  for, 
and  no  belief  in  any  woman,  and  how  he  en- 
tertained his  boon  companions  with  his  con- 
quests and  his  criticisms.  No,  I put  this  all 
down  to  the  mad  passion  of  jealousy  on  Boy’s 
part,  and  so  kept  on  my  way.  I wonder  now 
he  bore  with  me  as  long  as  he  did.  I wonder 
he  had  any  faith  in  me  when  he  saw  me  night 
after  night  whirling  round  in  that  man’s  arms. 
Of  course  he  misunderstood  me  too;  but  his 
misunderstanding  was  not  so  unworthy  as  mine ; 
he  could  not  see  that  I was  simply  a foolish, 
ignorant  child ; that  Major  Lamsden  was  only 
an  instrument  in  my  hands  to  prove  my  power 
over  another  and  another's  love.  And  so  he 
came  to  think  at  length  that  I was  gratified  by 
the  attentions  themselves;  that  Major  Lams- 
den himself  was  pleasing  to  me;  that  I was 
actually  so  light-natured  as  to  like  this  man’s 
attentions  for  vanity’s  sake — and  Heaven  knows 
what  other  unworthy  reason ; and  I don’t  won- 
der— I don’t  wonder ! Men  know  so  much  and 
women  so  little  of  other  men’s  lives  that  it  is 
never  easy  for  them  to  realize  how  a woman 
may  through  ignorance  accept  attentions  and 
admiration  that  they  know  to  be  insults.  Well, 
things  came  at  last  to  a crisis.  I had  been 
more  reckless  than  usual  one  evening,  and  at 
the  end  Boy  approached  me  with  a set,  stem 
face  of  anger.  He  said  very  little,  but  his 
words  were  stinging  and  bitter.  They  told  me 
with  terrible  distinctness  in  what  light  he  re- 
garded my  conduct.  I was  so  horribly  stung  I 
thought  I hated  him  for  that  moment,  and  flung 
back  his  words  with  interest.  In  a few  min- 
utes more  it  was  all  over  between  us,  and  I 
was  going  down  the  room  with  a dizzy  sense 
of  miserable  triumph.  Then  followed  more 
blunders.  I held  on  my  way,  and  before  the 
winter  was  out  I had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Boy  entrapped  by  Ellinor  Marsh.  Oh,  Bar- 
bara, if  women  do  not  know  men,  neither  do 
men  know  women  I Here  was  I,  ignorant,  de- 
ceived, and  willful,  but  honest  and  true  and 
pure-hearted,  spite  of  all ; and  there  was  Ellinor 
Marsh,  whom  all  women  knew  to  be  deceitful  and 
ambitions  and  crafty,  and  neither  honest,  true, 
nor  pure-hearted  ; and  see  how  she  won  and  I 
lost.  Oh,  how  bitter  I grew ! He  did  well  to 
talk  to  me  of  Major  Lamsden,  I said,  savagely. 

“ Well,  in  June  they  were  married ; and  it 
was  in  June,  I shall  never  forget  it — not  a 
week  after  this  marriage — that  my  eyes  were 
opened,  and  I saw  the  meaning  and  the  truth 
of  every  thing.  It  was  Harry  Jerauld  who 
did  this  kindness  for  me.  I had  kept  on  in 
the  same  manner  with  Major  Lamsden;  he 
was  like  Ellinor  Marsh  in  one  thing — he  could 
seem  any  thing  he  chose,  and  he  seemed  to 
me  a gentleman.  But  Harry  came  to  me  one 
day,  and  said  he  had  something  to  tell  me — 
something  he  thought  he  ought  to  tell  me. 
And,  Barbara,  he  told  me,  with  the  color  ris- 
ing in  his  fresh  young  face,  how  Major  Lams- 
den had  spoken  of  me  the  night  before  at  a 
gentleman’s  party,  in  that  light  and  sneering 
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way  that  Roy  had  warned  me  of.  He  had 
taken  up,  Barbara,  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
nocent jesting  that  had  passed  between  us, 
and  spoken  of  it,  and  of  me,  in  that  idle  in- 
sinuating manner  which  had  turned  me  and 
my  words  into  a hateful  travesty  of  the  reali- 
ty; made  me  out  ‘fast,’  Barbara,  when  I was 
only  striving  to  be  gay,  and  to  cover  the  trou- 
ble that  I thought  sometimes  would  kill  me; 
and  you  know  what  my  gayety  is,  dear,  even 
at  its  most  reckless  height ; you  know  I never 
could  deserve  that  wretched  unwomanly  repu- 
tation.” 

44  Oh !”  Barbara  gave  this  ejaculation  fierce- 
ly, and  then  gathering  herself  up,  girding  her- 
self, went  on : “I  know  one  thing,  Dolly,  that 
there  ai't  men,  yes,  and  women,  who  deserve 
some  punishment  which  has  never  yet  been 
conceived.  I don’t  believe  in  hell,  you  know, 
as  a general  thing ; but  I do  believe  that  there 
is  a place  where  these  evil-minded,  slimy- 
mouthed  wretches  will  get  their  deserts,  and 
perhaps  get  their  redemption  and  purification 
at  the  same  time.” 

At  any  other  moment  Dolly  would  have 
laughed  at  this  characteristic  Barbarism , which 
didn’t  believe  in  hell  as  a general  thing,  but 

• only  on  special  occasions.  Now,  however,  the 
past  held  her,  and,  scarcely  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, she  went  on  with  her  story : 

“Before  Harry  left  me  he  laid  bare  this  man’s 
character,  and,  unblinded  by  passion,  I could  be- 
lieve of  Harry  what  I would  not  of  Roy.  Then 
how  awfully  clear  every  thing  became  to  me ! 
I could  see  now  how  Roy,  knowing  the  truth  as 
Harry  did,  must  have  been  no  less  amazed  than 
angered  at  my  disregard  of  his  words.  Don’t 
you  see  how  he  must  have  misunderstood  me ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  how  humiliated  and  im- 
bittered  he  must  have  been?  Oh,  I can  see 
now,  Barbara,  how  utterly  mad  I drove  him; 
and  in  this  madness  he  married  Ellinor  Marsh. 
It  is  five  years  ago,  Barbara,  but  it  seems  three 
times  that ; I feel  so  changed  and  old  when  I 
think  of  it.”  j 

44  But,  Dolly,  did  he  never  know  how  he  had 
misunderstood  you  ?” 

44  Ah,  Barbara,  there  is  the  sting  to  this  day. 

I can  not  tell ; I have  never  seen  him  from 
that  time.  He  lives  abroad,  you  know ; he  is 
the  Paris  partner  of  the  firm.” 

44 1 would  have  written  him;  I would  have 
sent  him  word,  and  told  him  all  1”  cried  out  im- 
pulsive Barbara. 

44  Oh  no,  you  wouldn’t,  Barbara ; you  wouldn’t 
have  written  to  Ellinor  Marsh's  husband.” 

And  impulsive  Barbara  cried  out  again, 4 4 Oh, 
Dolly,  it  was  weak  of  him  to  rush  off  in  that 
reckless  way  into  a marriage  with  Ellinor 
Marsh !” 

44  Yes,  it  was  a masculine  weakness — one  of 
those  rash  acts  that  strong  men  now  and  then 
curse  4heir  lives  with.  I think  when  a strong 
man  like  Roy  Dallas  loses  himself  for  a mo- 

* ment  the  result  is  ten  times  as  disastrous  as  j 

the  mistakes  of  a lesser  man.”  i 


44  Well,  I’m  glad  of  it,”  cried  Barbara,  spite- 
fully. 4 4 I’m  glad  the  great  blundering  creat- 
ures do  get  themselves  into  trouble.  They 
worry  us  enough  to  deserve  almost  any  thing!” 

And  here  Dolly’s  sense  of  humor  came  back 
to  her  at  this  irrelevant  turn  of  Barbara’s  sym- 
pathy , and  she  laughed  outright. 

44 Oh,  Barbara,”  she  cried,  “you  are  so  de- 
liciously inconsequent  sometimes.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  I am,”  laughed  Barbara 
back  again.  “Now  we  shall  go  to  bed  in 
smiles  instead  of  tears.  You  look  like  my  dear 
little  yellow-haired  Dolly  now.  A minute  ago 
your  face  was  so  pinched  and  your  eyes  so  hol- 
low I didn’t  know  you.” 

44  One  laugh,  like  a bucket  of  water,  washes 
away  all  the  past.  How  deep  you  must  think 
me,  Bab !”  satirically. 

44 1 know  how  much  your  laugh  goes  for. 

I’ve  seen  you  and  your  kind  before.  You  don’t 
make  much  fuss,  and  you  can  see  the  funny 
side  always ; but  while  you  see  it  your  skeleton 
is  rattling  his  bones  somewhere  out  of  sight.  I 
should  have  some  hopes  of  your  marrying  one 
of  the  five  hundred  good  Mr.  Morrises,  and 
ending-  your  life  fat  and  comfortable,  if  you 
weren’t  of  this  kind ; if  you  cried  your  eyes  out 
once  in  a while,  like  any  other  rational  girl. 

But  there ! it’s  two  o’clock.  Go  to  bed  ; find 
the  stairs  now  before  I turn  the  gas  down. 

The  bedrooms  are  lighted — you’ll  see.” 

V. 

It  will  show  how  wise  Mrs.  Barbara  was  in 
her  estimates  when  I state  that  for  the  rest  of 
Dolly’s  visit  that  young  woman  said  no  more 
about  Roy  Dallas.  Down,  down,  into  that 
deep  well  of  hers,  she  dropped  the  dead  past 
and  the  dead  lover.  The  waters  above  reflect- 
ed all  the  bright  things  that  passed,  and  people 
said,  “What  a gay  creature  Dolly  Brooks  is! 
how  I wish  1 had  her  spirits !”  etc.  They  nev- 
er suspected  the  dead  past  and  the  dead  lover 
lying  out  of  sight  under  all  that  brightness. 

They  never  suspected  that  while  Dolly  laughed 
and  jested,  and  made  herself  generally  agreea- 
ble to  all  the  Mr.  Morrises,  and  the  rest  of  his 
sex,  with  that  natural  vivacity  of  hers,  that  she 
was  comparing  every  one  of  them  with  that 
dead  lover — a comparison  by  which  the  Mr. 
Morrises  and  the  rest  of  his  sex  invariably  lost 
in  her  view. 

She  had  said  truly,  however,  when  she  de-  • 
dared  that  her  wound  was  no  longer  a stinging 
pain,  but  a blessed  memory.  So  Roy  Dallas 
himself  was  no  longer  a living  reality,  but  a 
memory.  He  was  set  in  the  frame  of  her  mind 
like  a portrait.  Looking  back  upon  this  por- 
trait, this  Saul  among  men,  with  his  strong, 
masculine  traits,  it  was  not  strange  if  she 
should  involuntarily  measure  all  new-comers 
by  this  standard.  Her  tastes  had  been  influ- 
enced, yon  see.  Having  looked  upon  the  king, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  excellence  beneath  him. 
Having  listened  to  David’s  harp,  how  could  she 
have  patience  with  “little  tunes  t” 
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But  after  her  week's  holiday  with  Barbara, 
Dolly  resolutely  put  her  dreams  and  her  mem- 
ories away,  and  went  back  to  her  painting  in 
good  earnest ; losing  herself,  or  trying  diligent- 
ly to  lose  herself,  in  her  work.  She  had  at 
last  set  up  a little  studio,  as  some  of  her  believ- 
ing and  admiring  friends  had  long  entreated 
her  to  do.  Here  she  brought  forth  the  studies 
of  summer  days.  Hints  of  sea,  and  sky,  and 
shore;  of  fishermen  in  swart  groups  mending 
their  nets  in  the  shadow  of  rocks,  or  scudding 
oat  in  shallow  boats  across  the  lapping  tide 
with  all  sails  set ; of  field,  and  meadow,  and 
open  farm-doors,  glimpsing  ruddy  hearth-fires 
within,  and  sun-burnt  lads  and  lasseS  clustered 
without ; of  moantain  gaps  with  lakes  like 
gems,  or  sun-kissed  radiant  heights  bathed  in 
royal  raiment  of  purple  mist.  These  were 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  time  to  time  from  her  summer 
haunts.  They  had  been  lying  idly  in  her  port- 
folio, waiting  for  the  days  when  inclination 
sparred  her  to  the  task  of  elaboration.  Those 
days  had  come,  it  seemed ; for  gradually,  as  the 
spring  advanced,  her  room  began  to  show  evi- 
dence of  her  industry.  Here  and  there  the  sea 
flashed  and  foamed  in  refreshing  mimicry  of 
reality,  and  the  swart  fishermen  laughed  up  at 
you  from  under  bent  brims  while  they  mended 
their  nets ; or  tanned  sweet  faces,  of  lad  and 
lassie,  glimmered  beneath  low-spreading  branch- 
es ; or  the  purple  misty  mountains  seemed  to 
beckon  you  to  their  cool  heights. 

One  of  these  well  hung  at  an  artist’s  recep- 
tion, another  placed  in  a popular  picture  deal- 
er's window',  got  much  talked  about,  and  pres- 
ently, as  the  best  result  of  such  talking,  were 
sold  at  good  prices.  Then  came  the  long  sum- 
mer days  again,  when  the  little  studio  was  closed 
and  the  little  artist  was  away  again  in  summer 
haunts,  gathering  other  hints  of  sea  and  shore, 
of  meadow,  mountain,  and  lake.  She  went 
back  to  the  city  this  time  with  great  hopes  of 
herself. 

“Til  do  better  yet  this  autumn,”  she  said, 
cheerily. 

But  even  when  we  have  laid  down  our  idle- 
ness and  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  ev- 
ery thing  does  not  move  forward  at  the  pace 
we  planned.  We  have  something  to  do  besides 
to  overcome  idleness  and  procrastination ; we 
hare  to  learn  patience,  and  trust,  and  faith.  We 
have  to  wait  God’s  time  for  our  work  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

So  now,  while  Dolly  planned  and  was  so  sure 
of  her  planning,  her  plans  were  all  delayed  and 
other  w'ork  was  given  her  to  do.  Instead  of 
painting  out  those  hints  of  summer,  she  was 
bending  over  Aunt  Jo’s  sick-bed;  her  only 
companion  in  this  sorrow'ful  time  the  great  ^ray 
cat — Major.  It  wasn’t  the  delay  of  her  work 
that  tried  Dolly : it  was  the  anxiety,  the  lone- 
some, uncomfortcd  fear,  that  nobody  could  ap- 
preciate but  herself ; for  nobody  quite  knew  what 
Aunt  Jo  and  Dolly  were  to  each  other.  She 
had  no  intimate  friend  but  Barbara,  and  Bar- 


bara was  away.  Acquaintances  she  had  plenty 
— what  the  world  calls  friends;  but  we  have 
yet  to  make  that  word  synonymous  with  its  real 
meaning  — service.  Wo  have  yet  to  develop 
that  capacity  for  human  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood which  Christ  came  on  earth  to  show  us 
the  beauty  of. 

So  all  alone,  then,  as  most  of  us  are  in  our 
great  trials,  Dolly  went  about  her  daily  tasks. 

But  one  day,  when  a sort  of  bitter  despair 
seized  upon  her,  one  day  when  she  had  said  to 
herself,  44 Has  the  Lord,  too,  forsaken  me?”  a 
friend  suddenly  appeared  to  her.  It  was  Her- 
man Morris.  He  had  but  just  come  back  to 
the  city,  he  told  her,  and  had  just  heard  of  her 
aunt’s  illness,  and  he  came  at  once  to  see  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  her ; for  he  knew  how 
lonely  she  must  be,  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  In- 
galls, away.  His  kind,  frank  sincerity,  his 
goodness  was  so  apparent  to  Dolly,  that  she  had 
much  ado  to  keep  the  tears  from  coming.  To 
keep  from  making  a fool  of  herself,  she  told  Mrs. 

Barbara  afterward. 

Certainly  Herman  Morris  had  never  appear- 
ed to  such  advantage  as  now,  and  justly  so. 

He  was  kind,  and  sincere  in  his  kindness.  One 
of  the  people  who  appear  so  at  home  in  house- 
hold life  with  its  small  but  important  details. 

He  seemed  to  anticipate  Dolly’s  wants.  There 
were  letters  to  mail,  the  doctor’s  prescriptions 
to  carry  to  the  druggist’s — a thousand  and  one 
items  which  Dolly  had  been  obliged  to  rely  for 
performance  upon  various  unreliable  errand- 
boys.  Besides  the  necessary  details  there  were 
thoughtful,  gracious  offices  of  courtesy.  Flow- 
ers, when  flowers  were  late  and  rare ; fruits,  in 
their  early  freshness  and  lustre ; great  golden 
grapes,  with  the  dew  white  upon  them;  and 
peaches,  yet  warm  from  the  sun’s  kisses.  Aunt 
Jo’s  pale  face  began  to  brighten,  and  her  eyes 
to  lose  something  of  that  weary,  worried  look. 

Dolly  knew  why ; she  knew  that  it  was  not  for 
these  personal  luxuries  that  Aunt  Jc  was  mend- 
ing, but  for  the  suggestion  of  future  care- taking 
and  protection  for  her  darling.  This  was  what 
was  lifting  the  load  from  Aunt  Jo’s  shoulders, 
that  was  taking  the  worry  and  the  weariness 
from  her  eyes,  and  helping  her  to  get  well.  Dol- 
ly thought  of  what  Barbara  had  said — “ Aunt 
Jo  will  be  sure  to  like  Mr.  Morris.” 

And  Mr.  Morris  was  worthy  of  any  one’s 
liking— -of  loving,  indeed ; for  how  kind,  how 
good,  how  tender  he  was!  All  very. well  to 
talk  in  health  of  relying  upon  one’s  self— in  high 
moments,  when  trial  and  trouble  is  out  of  sight, 
to  hold  forth  in  that  self-confident  manner  she 
had  used  with  Barbara.  No  person  could  com- 
bine every  thing;  and  what  could  be  more 
needful,  more  lovable,  in  the  long-run  of  actu- 
al life,  than  the  qualities  that  Mr.  Morris  had 
disclosed  ? 

This  was  the  way  Dolly  talked  to  herself* 
now.  Dolly  had  been  through  various  dangers 
— had  had  her  great  and  small  temptations; 
but  I don’t  think  she  had  ever  been  in  such 
deadly  peril  os  at  present.  It  was  the  old  peril 
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wherein  so  many  women  have  been  shipwrecked 
— that  peril  of  endeavoring  to  “ drive  liking  to 
the  name  of  love” — of  endeavoring  to  persuade 
one’s  self  that  love  is  a persuadable  emotion ; 
that  gratitude  and  the  recognition  and  ap- 
proval of  fine  moral  qualities  are  the  safest 
foundations  for  union ; that  this  gratitude  and 
these  qualities  will  beget  love  indeed.  Henry 
Holbeach,  one  of  England’s  most  subtle  think- 
ers, says : “ Now,  what  in  Heaven’s  name  has 
the  ‘ bloom  of  young  desire  and  tbe  purple  light 
of  love*  to  do  with  gratitude  ?”  What,  indeed  ? 
High  moral  qualities  are  certainly  desirable  and 
necessary  in  a marriage  union;  but  without 
that  natural  indefinable  drawing  together,  that 
subtle  attraction  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
“purple  light,”  if  not  the  light  itself,  all  the 
high  moral  qualities  in  the  world  will  not  avail 
to  make  a marriage  the  divine  covenant  of 
soul  and  body  which  it  is  meant  to  be.  There 
are  different  chemical  properties,  equally  pure 
and  fine  in  themselves,  which  will  never  com- 
bine; so  two  opposite  souls,  cast  in  different 
moulds,  will  not — because  they  are  not  meant 
to — harmonize  together. 

Dolly,  who  was  philosopher  enough  to  have 
solved  all  this  problem  long  ago,  was  yet  at  this 
crisis  so  thrown  off  her  usual  healthy  mental 
balance  by  the  depressing  circumstances  which 
encompassed  her  that  she  could  scarcely  be 
called  in  a normal  condition.  But  it  is  in  these 
abnormal  conditions  that  persons  oftenest  Wreck 
their  lives.  So  Dolly  now  was  going  in  a head- 
long manner  to  wreck  hers. 


VL 

It  is  a dark,  soft,  still,  rainy  evening ; one  of 
those  evenings  when  one  feels  the  need  of  human 
companionship,  if  ever ; and  Dolly  sits  in  the  lit- 
tle parlor  and  listens  to  Aunt  Jo’s  light  breathing 
in  the  room  beyond,  and  waits  for  Mr.  Morris's 
expected  step.  She  has  made  up  her  mind,  and 
tries  to  think  that  the  flutter  she  is  in  is  the  glad 
flutter  of  eager  expectation.  So  Dolly  befools 
herself.  Drip,  drip,  goes  the  rain  without,  and 
tick,  tick,  the  little  yellow-faced  clock  within. 
Major  upon  the  hearth  by  the  October  wood 
fire  is  furbishing  himself  up  for  company.  Dol- 
ly hasn’t  thought  of  that ! Does  she  remember 
when  she  used  to  stand  before  the  glass  half  an 
hour,  trying  to  decide  whether  blue  or  apple- 
green  breast-knots  were  the  most  becoming 
when  Roy  Dallas  was  to  be  her  guest?  But 
Dolly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  past  now.  She 
has  done  with  every  thing  but  the  present — the 
present  and  Herman  Morris.  And  there  he 
comes  now  down  the  pavement.  He  looks  up 
and  sees  Dolly  at  the  dimly  - lighted  window, 
and  raises  his  hat  to  her.  As  he  enters  her 
presence  he  feels,  without  knowing  why,  the 
atmosphere  of  her  thought.  He  feels  that  she 
#is  nearer  to  him,  and  his  hand  lingers  over  hers, 
and  he  then  and  there  makes  up  his  mind  to 
speak  that  very  night,  as  Dolly  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  listen.  What  can  save  Dolly  now  ? 
Nothing  but  a miracle.  But  are  the  thousand 


and  one  apparently  small  circumstances  which 
come  between  us  and  any  decisive  action,  which 
avert  action  indeed,  miracles  ? One  of  these 
small  circumstances  delays  our  projected  pleas- 
ure; then  we  inveigh  against  it  as  accident, 
unkind  fate  ; again  the  circumstance  stands  in 
the  way  of  a plan  that  would  have  destroyed  us ; 
then  we  thank  Heaven,  and  speak  of  the  inter- 
position of  Providence. 

But  to  go  back  to  Dolly. 

The  flutter  she  is  in  does  not  seem  to  abate 
with  Mr.  Morris’s  arrival.  She  takes  up  her 
little  pocket  sketch-book,  and  turns  over  the 
leaves  to  steady  herself,  to  get  relief  from  a 
growing  embarrassment  and  trepidation.  All 
the  time  Mr.  Morris’s  eyes  are  following  her 
movements.  As  her  trepidation  increases  he 
seems  to  gain  coolness  and  self-poise.  As  she 
turns  and  re-turns  the  leaves  of  the  little  book 
he  bends  forward  with  a smile  upon  his  face. 

“Dolly!” 

Dolly  starts  as  if  somebody  had  struck  her 
at  the  new  tone  in  his  voice.  It  is  the  tone  of 
a claim,  of  possession  already.  And  he  had 
never  called  her  Dolly  before  ! As  she  starts 
her  book  drops.  A little  thing,  but  the  brass 
clamps  and  clasps  give  it  weight,  and  produce 
an  explosive  noise  in  falling.  And  at  this  noise 
Aunt  Jo  wakes  from  her  slumber,  and  calls  out 
in  a quick,  frightened  voice  from  the  room  be- 
yond, 

“Dolly!  Dolly!” 

And  Dolly  springs  up  and  obeys  that  call 
with  the  most  lively  alacrity.  Aunt  Jo  had 
been  dreaming,  and  tbe  sudden  awaking  by  the 
sudden  noise  had  set  her  heart  beating.  If 
Dolly  would  hand  her  her  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts  from  the  window-seat  she  should  be  all 
right  m « moment.  Dolly  fumbles  for  the 
smelling-salts  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  tips 
them  out  of  the  window,  which  is  standing 
slightly  open  for  air. 

“ But,  never  mind,  Aunt  Jo !”  she  cries  out, 
gayly.  “I’ll  run  and  get  mine.  I’ve  got  a 
gorgeous  one  I never  use,  you  know.” 

While  Aunt  Jo  laments  the  destruction  of 
her  little  old  bottle,  and  wonders  at  Dolly’s 
clumsiness,  Dolly  flies  to  her  room.  She  turns 
over  boxes  and  baskets  and  drawers  in  a vain 
search.  Dolly’s  things  have  a way  of  getting 
lost,  and  Dolly  has  a very  foolish  way  of  losing 
them  still  more  by  her  rummaging  manner  of 
hunting  for  them.  Well,  she  gets  things  into 
an  awful  muss,  and  then  she  bethinks  her  of 
one  more  place — it  is  the  “ Catch-all,”  one  of 
those  pretty  worsted-worked  gimcracks  which 
ladies  potter  over  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and 
then  hang  up  as  a receptacle  for  dust  mostly, 
and  any  other  odds  and  ends  that  lie  about. 
D<^ly  thrusts  her  hand  in,  and  pulls  out  a quan- 
tity of  rubbish — papers,  bills,  hair-pins,  empty 
spools,  and  what  not — but  no  vinaigrette.  Im- 
patient, she  unhooks  the  thing  from  the  wall, 
and  shakes  it  violently  upside  down  upon  the 
bed.  Out  rolls  the  bottle  at  last.  But  what 
else  comes  with  it  ? 
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Somebody’s  picture.  Whose  can  it  be? 
Whose  indeed  ? Whose  eyes  are  those  gazing 
straight  back  into  hers?  Whose  strong,  firm 
mouth  is  that  curving  away  like  the  Athenian 
Jove’s  above  the  square-cut  chin  ? A look  half 
of  fright  passes  over  Dolly’s  face.  She  forgets 
all  about  the  vinaigrette  as  she  lifts  the  photo- 
graph to  nearer  view.  The  photograph  which 
she  thought  she  had  sent  back  five  years  ago 
with  all  other  mementos  and  keepsakes.  And 
how  came  it  here,  this  photograph  of  Royal 
Dallas  ? By  what  strange  oversight  had  she 
missed  it  five  years  since  to  find  it  now  ? 

A look  half  of  fright  upon  her  face,  for  it 
seems  to  Dolly  almost  like  a presence — a pres- 
ence which  recalls  her  to  herself,  to  that  real 
self  she  has  been  trying  to  overcome,  to  put 
away,  like  a garment  which  hard  times  have 
made  too  costly  for  use.  But  now  Dolly  sees 
that  the  garment  of  her  real  nature,  costly  though 
it  be  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  struggle  of  her 
present  life,  can  not  be  put  away  so  easily.  She 
sees  that,  by  nature,  and  in  the  education  of 
this  nature,  by  associations,  that  Herman  Mor- 
ris and  she  are  very  far  apart,  and  that  the  ef- 
fort to  assimilate  herself  to  him  is  to  make  a 
moral  and  aa  mental  suicide.  All  this  Dolly 
feels  with  a new  sensation  of  freshness,  a sud- 
den rush  of  emotion  and  conviction,  as  she  meets 
those  photographed  eyes,  as  she  reviews  that 
strong  face  once  more.  She  sees  with  certain- 
ty now  that  it  is  only  a man  of  this  type  that 
can  at  once  strike  soul  and  sense,  blood  and 
brain.  Not  this  man,  4 4 not  you,  Roy  Dallas,” 
she  says  to  herself,  then  and  there — 44  for  I have 
given  you  up ; you  are  dead  and  buried  to  me — 
but  of  your  kind.” 

A minute  more  and  she  goes  back  to  Aunt 
Jo— to  Mr.  Morris.  The  same  Dolly  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  that  left  them.  But  when 
she  sits  down  before  her  guest  again  in  the.  lit- 
tle parlor,  all  her  embarrassment  gone,  all  her 
old  natural  ease  come  back,  kind,  but  with  a 
little  absent  look  in  her  eyes— eyes  that  now 
meet  his  with  a straight,  unmoved  steadiness — 
Mr.  Morris  finds  that  he  can  not  speak  just  now 
— that  the  good  minute  has  gone.  He  is  disap- 
pointed, but  he  is  not  fanciful,  so  he  doesn’t 
think  any  thing  is  amiss.  44  Next  time  it  will 
all  come  right,”  he  says  to  himself.  Dolly 
turns  from  the  door  as  he  bids  her  good-night, 
and  draws  a long  breath  of  relief,  as  one  does 
after  a danger  has  passed  by. 

Whatever  another  may  think,  Dolly  looked 
upon  what  had  just  transpired  as  a miracle, 
from  Aunt  Jo’s  call  to  the  necessity  which  had 
sent  her  on  that  errand  that  had  resulted  in 
bringing  her  face  to  face  with  the  most  vital 
reality  of  her  life;  face  to  face  with  a truth 
that  was  to  save  her  from  life-long  falsehood. 
Is  this  what  that  pictured  semblance  of  Roy 
Dallas  had  been  in  hiding  all  these  years  for  ? 
She  had  an  odd  feeling  as  if  she  had  been  haunt- 
ed as  she  asked  herself  this  question.  It  was  a 
miracle  from  end  to  end,  a mysterious  inter- 
position of  Providence,  was  Dolly’s  winding  up 


| of  the  whole  matter.  44  Not  this  man,  not  Roy 
I Dallas,”  she  had  said  then  and  there  as  she 
looked  at  his  picture.  Yet  it  is  very  certain 
that  44  this  man,”  that  Roy  Dallas,  was  a cen- 
tral figure  in  her  mind  just  now,  that  for  the 
next  few  days  his  image,  his  very  presence, 
seemed  to  be  continually  before  her  and  with 
her.  Under  this  tenacious  spell  a new  possibil- 
ity occurred  to  her  as  explanation.  He  might 
be  dead  or  dying,  and  this  was  one  of  those 
singular  impressions  of  memory  that  seem  to 
have  something  clairvoyant  in  it.  A cold  fear 
clutched  her  heart  at  this.  She  had  Baid  that 
he  was  dead  to  her  long  ago;  but  the  actual 
possibility  affected  her  as  actual  things  ore  apt 
to  affect  such  temperaments.  44  Dead,  dead, 
dead ! ” She  said  it  over  and  over  till  the  word 
tolled  like  a funeral  bell  in  her  ear. 

In  this  time  Aunt  Jo  was  mending  rapidly, 
and  Mr.  Morris  still  continued  his  visits.  But 
he  had  found  no  opportunity  to  speak  as  he  de- 
sired. Dolly  was  very  far  from  him  now.  You 
might  almost  say  that  she  had  forgotten  hiip, 
so  occupied  was  her  mind  with  one  persistent 
thought. 

YIL 

At  length  there  comes  a day  when  she  feels 
that  she  can  endure  the  uncertainty  of  this 
thought  no  longer.  If  Harry  Jerauld  were  in 
town  he  might  be  able  to  give  her  some  definite 
intelligence — to  tell  her  whether  she  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  dead  or  the  living.  She  had  lost 
sight  of  Harry  a good  deal  in  these  last  few 
years ; but  she  knew  his  office  address,  and  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  write  and  ask  him 
to  come  and  see  her.  She  acted  upon  the  im- 
pulse, and  wrote  at  once.  If  it  reached  him 
she  knew  she  might  expect  to  see  him  at  any 
moment.  A fluttering  pulse  of  expectation 
throbbed  all  day.  At  sunset  she  looked  out 
upon  the  blue  October  sky,  at  the  bluer  glimpse 
of  river  and  bay,  at  the  reddening,  yellowing 
maples  in  the  Square,  and  thought  with  a thrill 
that  it  was  just  such  a night  as  this  that  she 
had  waited  for  Roy  Dallas  for  the  last  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  thought  that  increased  that 
strained  sense  of  expectancy  that  shook  her 
with  a nervous  dread  which  seemed  to  her  a 
presage  of  impending  fate.  44  He  is  dead,  Roy 
Dallas  is  dead ; this  is  what  is  coming  to  me,11 
she  said  aloud.  And  as  she  spoke  the  door- 
bell rang  a quick,  imperative  summons.  Ah, 
here  was  Harry  Jerauld ; now  she  would  know 
the  truth.  Her  heart  beat,  and  a mist  swam 
before  her  eyes  as  Bhe  went  forward  to  admit 
him.  She  opened  the  door  with  a welcome 
upon  her  lips,  spite  of  her  agitation,  for  it  was 
very  kind  in  him  to  be  so  prompt.  She  opened 
the  door  for  Harry  Jerauld.  It  was  Roy  Dal- 
las who  stood  before  her ! Roy  Dallas,  or  was 
it  his  ghost  come  from  that  world  whence  he 
had  gone?  A moment  she  stood,  dazed  and 
speechless,  a thousand  wild,  confusing  fancies 
whirling  through  her  brain.  A moment,  and 
then  a firm,  manly  voice  was  breaking  the  si- 
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lence  in  the  most  ordinary  of  commonplaces. 
A moment  more,  and  they  two,  with  five  years 
of  mistake  and  misdoing,  of  bitter  regret  and 
anguish  between  them,  were  sitting  before  each 
other,  exchanging  civilities  like  the  merest  ac- 
quaintances. This  was  no  ghostly  visitor ; but 
Dolly  pinched  herself  to  see  if  she  were  awake. 

To  meet  Roy  Dallas,  the  hero  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  her  life,  in  this  manner  seemed  false 
and  unnatural.  But  it  was,  after  all,  natural. 
The  external  forms  of  daily  life  obtain  in  the 
most  critical  moments ; and  interviews  that  we 
have  planned  in  the  heat  of  emotion  would  be 
impossible  in  first  moments  of  meeting  after  es- 
trangement and  long  absence.  Besides,  think 
of  the  gulf  between  them ! Doily  thought  of 
it,  and  asked  coldly  but  gently  for  his  wife. 
Then  the  ice  of  the  gulf  broke  up. 

“ My  wife — you  don’t  know  ? Dolly,  do  you 
think  I would  come  here  if  I had  not  come  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  the  wrong  I did  you  in  the 
past?  And  do  you  think  I would  come  if  I 
had  not  come  free  ?” 

“ Your  wife  is  dead  ?”  she  asked,  trembling. 

“No,  not  dead,”  with  bitterness  and  shame 
and  shrinking  in  his  tone.  “Not  dead.  I 
thought  you  must  have  known.  It’s  a year-old 
story,  worn  and  threadbare  in  some  circles. 
Dolly,  five  years  ago  I misunderstood  a woman 
whose  heart  and  mind  were  pure  gold.  It  was 
but  consistent,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I should 
take  the  counterfeit  for  the  real  metal,  in  my 
masculine  ignorance  and  blindness.  I took  the 
counterfeit,  and  I took  with  it  my  humiliation 
and  my  punishment ; and  I took  it  silently,  and 
held  my  peace  until  I could  hold  it  no  longer 
— until  she  who  had  borne  my  name  and  lived 
under  my  roof  left  both  for  another.  No,  I 
have  no  wife,”  he  suddenly  concluded,  with  that 
swift  abruptness  which  characterizes  strong  men 
sometimes  in  bitter  moments. 

There  came  a pause  here  which  Dolly  could 
not  break.  Her  heart  was  in  a great  tumult ; 
but  she  sat  before  him  cold  and  white  and  still, 
like  a marble  image  of  the  Dolly  he  had  known. 
As  he  looked  at  her  a heavy  sigh  tore  up  from 
his  heart,  and  was  smothered  at  his  lips.  His 
voice  had  changed  a little  from  its  strong  tones 
when  he  spoke  again. 

“Dolly,”  he  said,  “I  had  no  right  to  hope 
that  you  could  forgive  the  insult  I cast  upon 
you  by  my  misunderstanding.  I insulted  you  by 
that,  and  by  my  marriage  with  Ellinor  Marsh. 
But  I very  soon  saw  how  I had  blundered — my 
madness  was  short-lived ; for  it  was  madness — 
sheer,  unreasoning  madness — that  drove  me  out 
of  myself.” 

“ And  I too,  Roy — I blundered  too.  I mis- 
judged you  as  well,”  Dolly  broke  in,  eagerly. 
I was  so  vain  and  foolish,  you  don’t  know ; I 
put  such  a low  motive  for  your  feeling  against 
Major  Lamsden.” 

He  shook  his  head,  half  smiling.  “Yes,  I 
know  all  that ; but  that  was  your  verf  inno- 
cence, your  ignorance  of  ill.  I don’t  lay  that 
up  against  you,  Dolly.” 
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The  half  smile  was  a quick,  low  laugh  here, 
and  Dolly  caught  her  breath  to  hear  it ; it  was 
so  like  the  old-time  Dallas,  and  so  like  the  old 
time  itself. 

“But  how  did  you  find  out  the  truth,  Roy? 

How  did  you  discover  that  I was  ignorant  and 
foolish,  instead  of  wild  and  wicked  ?” 

He  laughed  again.  “How  did  I find  out 
that  you  were  ignorant  and  foolish?”  Then 
his  face  changed  as  he  went  on.  “I  had  a 
long  time  to  think,  Dolly — a long,  miserable 
time,  and  a terrible  opportunity  to  draw  con- 
trasts. It  did  not  take  me  long  to  see  how 
things  were,  however ; and  then  Harry  Jerauld 
told  me  of  his  conversation  with  you,  which 
only  confirmed  my  own  conclusion.” 

“Ah,  I’m  glad  you  had  a true  instinct  of  me 
before  Harry  Jerauld  told  you!”  cried  Dolly, 
with  a brisk  emphasis  that  was  so  like  Dolly. 

Roy  Dallas  brightened  as  he  caught  it.  Per- 
haps he  thought,  as  Dolly  had  thought,  that  it 
was  so  like  the  old-time  Dolly,  and  so  like  the 
old  time  itself ; for  with  the  work  and  worry  of 
the  past  few  weeks  upon  her,  Dolly  seemed  a 
very  subdued  and  saddened  Dolly,  like,  yet  un- 
like, the  Dolly  he  had  known,  yet  like  nobody 
else  in  all  the  wide  world. 

“ Did  I kill  her  love  for  me  five  years  ago, 
when  I acted  so  like  an  outrageous  brute  to- 
ward her?”  he  questioned  himself,  looking  at 
her  wistfully. 

“Did  he  come  here  to-night  to  absolve  him- 
self of  a sin  merely?”  Dolly  thought  at  the 
same  time. 

She  was  soon  to  find  out  what  he  came  for. 
There  was  a little  pause,  a little  space  of  silence 
wherein  Roy  Dallas  felt  that  he  had  come  over 
the  seas  on  a fruitless  errand,  wherein  Dolly 
felt  all  sure  foundations  were  slipping  from  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  then  Dallas  was  breaking 
the  .silence,  was  telling  her  what  had  brought 
him  to  her  door. 

“It  is  just  a fortnight  to-night — it  was  the 
15th  of  October,  I remember,  for  I made  a note 
of  it — that  as  I sat  writing  letters  in  my  room, 
my  mind  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  my 
work,  and  reverted  to  you  in  the  most  inexplica- 
ble manner.  I tell  you  frankly  that  I tried  res- 
olutely to  banish  all  such  thoughts,  and  turn  to 
my  letters.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  At  last, 
like  St.  John  Rivers,  I gave  myself  up  for  a 
brief  time  to  what  I could  not  resist.  Pushing 
back  my  papers,  I dropped  my  head  into  my 
hand,  and  yielded  to  my  fancies.  In  a mo- 
ment I had  dropped  asleep.  And  here  you  ap- 
peared to  me  more  vividly  than  in  waking. 
Dolly,  I saw  a room  like  this,  and  I saw  you  in 
it,  but  not  alone.  There  was  some  one  else 
present,  some  man  whose  face  was  turned  from 
me ; but  I shuddered  as  I watched  his  bending 
head ; for  in  his  presence  there  seemed  to  be 
some  fatal  danger  to  you — some  threatened 
doom  which  each  moment  made  more  immi- 
nent. I tried  to  call  out  to  you,  but  my  lips 
were  dumb.  And  then  I lost  sight  of  you,  to 
find  you  again  elsewhere — in  some  other  apart- 
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ita  aid  ti£fu  in  his  eye*.  Ami  Dolly  did  not 
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yt^rowgk  qeUi  and  itood,  hr  dyk<?  nhd  *t<huv 

Tbe  of>ra<??f  to  daim  .hw  o\vii_* 

Hoy  fi alias  belongk  to  the  old  pimgU.^  rlan4  i>{ 
i«  certain.  But,  I)oIk,  this  fdaek  l>onglu^  L»f 
vetbrn  h nV*t  ncrkrfv  Wr  pleasiin  t -tern pefed  a por- 
soti  u,^  Mr.  Monk,  iJennHii  Morris  min  id  UAtfe 
sinootiiBd  out  every  wrinkle  and  brushed  eVecy 
from  yt,mr  daily  path.  Didl^B  wip 

go  st might  over  them,  niid  uever  th>?.m  tons 
Jeivs  yotf  cry  out.  y . ' . 

j)olly  laughed  e^ultaiulv* 
tr  TlmtV  th<:  Ues(  of  it*  Barbara.  ^ Ti)^1  heav- 
ens are  large.'  yon  i»itw  j - he  doesnX  x?mal) 
dtunU.  Ah.  fqdbdu keb  that’s  f vaf t of 
rhe  whole  tflmlt  I like  mudfr  lt>  a large 
naiiire,  1 die  tern  fnoscidiheiiraturei  which  ifdftsu't 
porter  .'oyby  'If'  he  ^tdpa  \&  help  me 

when  I fry  opt  tiv'er  the /vi tinkle?  and  tile. })eb- 
bfert«hnt  can  1 ask  mK’tt?  ?"; 

“■ TouVe  sifte.he'rt.otttp 

?f  rip  -sure  He'll  It  ia  the  Tcaniiest 

men  who  are  the  lenders m aJwny.v’ 

: u8ci  it  is,  job  deer* . *Yi$p  lift(V  thing  f-  AH. 

Dolly,,  so  wise  to  kntiW'  yotii-solf,  and  Ue  tirave 
enough  to  St»>nd  idone  rnffttr  than  take  auy 
tli ing  less  llm u y qnr  very  own  l I tV  a sertnopt 
Dolly,  the  tviudc  rldT^r  —ii  se'vhrmn  tor  yill  *vo- 

men,  aaif' — here  Mrs.  Larbhras  bright  eyes 

hvinkled; — ua  le&oii  to  mat«  h-/imiiors  V1 


THE  ITS  I VEJISI1?Y  :f{0  <V  i N 0 .-MATO  H. 

- ...-  ^ | >;,  ‘]|  )ux.  i,c.ini  0 late,  io  the  jo*j'rnal« 

i.»A  df  k>th  our  countfr  and  Lnqluud  on  this. 


ongto^ibg  topic;  and  though  ihe  ^aic-mcnt^ 

daily  nnalo  and  re-marle  have  been  odei’abiy 
conect,  the  instaUt'es  in  w hich  nii^inkeH— often 
of  a glaring  .nature  — have-  accompanied  them 
have  j\o;i?hed  The  w liter  in  believing  iHni,  from 
the  uueqivaled  futilities  hr?  has  Uadiilr 
, he  can  pfler  a irnh^ytive  4rm<ew  hftb  nc»trer  .the 
truth,  it  was  hb  goxuJ  fonhue  to  uccompa.vy, 
rts  tlielr  seertiiary,  the  buie  party  who  $o‘  daf- 
idglr  m»it  the 7 enemy  #in  their  Own  vantage- 
ground;  ^ heatcq.^eels  ibtu  he  ean 

at  Uoi«t  put  The  story  in  the  light  in  which  ft 
is  mgnrd.»*d  .hy  the  actora.  tliioiwelvea*  liower^ 
pWinUHoi  ni»v  be.  . ..  / . . . .. ; . ! 

A p?^apitnlat|cm  of  the  ^h^tcirv  bf  towt 


v A tkyit  r«ji'Apitulat|cm  of  the  ^Atciry  c f 
ing  io  ibe  two  imivc^iti^  iu  question  will  not 
hr  inn  of  piav:«  here 

Oxford  har  mvHr'axribfidge  in  friendly  strtig- 
gb-V  TO  tog1d-6;i red  boui's  nl«di\  during  f lie  last. 
fdrty  yo«iS>  w in  tliese  she 

hay  fiiJ teen  crOsved.  the  line?  n %v inner. 

Ani  (?£  six.  more  meeting^  not  strictly  tin mtah 


rooj^A^  ncAiiEs,  kr. 

B£^4afcr-'4v.' ' 
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she  has  four  times  won  the  prize.  Twenty-four 
years  ago,  in  1845,  this  very  course  from  Put- 
ney to  Mortlake  was  for  the  first  time  the  scene 
of  the  contest,  and  then  Cambridge  was  first  at 
the  score.  Never  but  once,  and  then  in  1829, 
was  a shorter  distance  rowed  over,  and  that  year 
it  was  the  Henley  track,  of  less  than  a mile  and 
a half  in  length.  Of  the  511  men  who  have  had 
the  honor  of  a thwart  in  their  44  ’Varsity”  boat, 
a boon  often  dearer  to  them  than  even  a 44  Dou- 
blo  First”  in  scholarship,  many  have  been  well 
known  in  after-life ; and  Oxford  knew  no  fitter 
honor  for  one  of  them — one  who,  in  being  Cap- 
tain of  the  ’Varsity  crew,  and  a winning  stroke 
at  that — in  being  Captain  of  the  University 
Eleven  at  cricket,  and  in  taking  a Double 
First  (the  highest  honor  in  both  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Classical  Departments),  has  made 
himself  thrice  justly  famous — than  to  elect  him 
her  umpire  and  representative  in  this  last  and 
most  important  of  her  naval  battles.  I need 
only  give  his  name : Thomas  Hughes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Harvard,  though  blessed 
with  a boat  club  so  long  ago  as  1844,  met  her 
sister  institution,  Yale,  for  the  first  time  so  late 
as  1852 ; and  warm  was  the  welcome  she  gave 
her  men  on  a bright  summer  afternoon  of  that 
year,  when  they  showed  themselves  in  advance 
at  the  finish  on  beautiful  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
Since  that  day  they  have  backed  up  to  the  line 
together  twelve  times,  and  at  the  end  Harvard 
has  led  in  eight,  or,  if  the  regularly  arranged 
inter-collegiate  regattas  .Alone  are  mentioned, 
out  of  eleven  iu  all,  she  has  won  seven.  So, 
though  the  discrepancy  in  the  records  of  the 
English  universities  is  great,  it  is  larger  yet  in 
our  own. 

Here,  then,  were  the  winners  of  the  most  im- 
portant gentlemanly  athletic  matches  in  both 
countries,  often  eying  each  other,  and  each 
hoping  that  the  other  would  first  throw  down 
the  gauntlet,  that  they  might  show  how  quickly 
they  would  take  it  up.  44  Why  hesitate  longer  ? 
Why  not  lead  off?”  says  the  younger ; and  cast- 
ing about  for  an  opportunity,  she  found  it  in  the 
International  Regattas  in  connection  with  the 
Paris  Exposition,  thrown  open  to  all  the  world, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  1867.  Oxford  would 
surely  be  there,  most  likely  Cambridge.  The 
London  Rowing  Club  had  entered  the  cham- 
pion amateurs  of  England ; France  was  to  be 
represented  ; so  was  Holland  and  Germany ; 
and,  last  in  the  estimation  of  the  knowing  ones, 
though  first  in  the  race,  the  champion  rowers 
of  the  world,  the  St.  John  crew  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Well,  the  effort  was  made,  and  only  be- 
cause out  of  eight  necessary  to  man  her  boat 
she  could  muster  but  seven  whom  she  could 
justly  deem  competent  to  represent  her,  Har- 
vard was  forced  reluctantly  to  remain  at  home. 

In  1868  the  question  came  up  again.  Har- 
vard had  her  fastest  team,  why  not  use  it  now  ? 
A correspondence  w as  opened  for  a direct  match 
with  Oxford  on  English  waters,  and  after  a prop- 
osition to  meet  them  on  the  river  Ouse  at  King’s 
Lynn  was  made  and  declined,  because  Oxford 


would  not  row  without  a coxswain,  nor  permit 
Harvard  to,  a challenge  was  sent  to  row  a race 
with  coxswains — but  not  till  over  a year  later — 
that  is,  in  the  summer  of  1869.  This  too  was 
declined,  because  this  year’s  crew  could  not 
vouch  for  what  that  of  next  might  do.  So 
negotiations  were  dropped,  apparently  with  lit- 
tle prospect  of  being  soon  reopened.  Last 
spring,  however,  the  Captain,  Mr.  Simmons, 
thought  that  he  had  men  in  Messrs,  llice  and 
Bass  quite  fit  to  pull  the  midship  oars,  if  Mr. 
Loring,  the  stroke  of  the  crew  of  1867,  who  had 
not  intended  to  row  this  year,  would  change  his 
mind  ; and  the  latter  consenting  to  do  this,  the 
following  cartel  was  at  once  forwarded  to  En- 
gland: 

Cambkhxh,  Mawuchu»ot»,  April  6, 1869. 
To  the  President  of  the  Oxford  University  Boat  Club: 

The  undersigued,  in  behalf  of  the  Harvard  Univere- 
ity  Boat  Club,  hereby  challenges  the  Oxford  Uuiversity 
Boat  Club  to  row  a race  in  outrigger  boats  from  Put- 
ney to  Mortlake,  some  time  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  1st  of  September,  18G9,  each  boat  to 
carry  four  rowers  and  a coxswaiu.  The  exact  time  to 
be  agreed  upon  at  a meeting  of  the  crews.  This  chal- 
lenge to  remain  open  for  acceptance  one  week  after 
date  of  reception. 

William  H.  Simmons,  CapL  JET.  U.  B.  C. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  terms  of  this 
letter  not  an  eight-oared  contest  was  request- 
ed, as  in  the  previous  cases,  but  a four ; and  as 
Oxford  had  about  2000  students  and  Cambridge 
2500  from  whom  to  cull  eight,  w'hile  Harvard 
could  boast  of  but  1100,  the  latter  clearly  lost 
nothing  by  the  change.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  one  with  which  the  English  were  intimately 
acquainted,  while  entirely  new  to  our  men  ; so 
was  the  fashion  of  steering,  namely,  by  carry- 
ing a coxswain.  But  why  yield  points  so  vital  ? 
Because  without  them  there  could  be  no  match. 
Last  year’s  interviews  had  proved  this.  Was  a 
match  at  present,  then,  so  desirable,  and  would 
not  the  English  be  inclined  to  yield  in  a few 
years  ? Scarcely  the  latter,  judging  from  their 
constitutional  fondness  for  precedents  and  dis- 
like of  innovations.  And  as  to  the  former,  this 
was  plain,  that  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Loring, 
when  in  their  best  condition,  could  better  rep- 
resent their  university  than  any  other  two  she 
had  perhaps  ever  had  or  was  likely  soon  to  have ; 
and  as  they  were  graduating  this  year,  their 
services  must  be  had  now  or  never. 

So  the  challenge  wTas  forwarded ; and  as  it 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  any  thing  short  of 
a slight  to  confine  it  to  Oxford  alone,  and,  more- 
over, as  Harvard  would  not  be  likely  to  injure 
her  chances  by  asking  in  a crow  picked  from 
one  already  beaten  by  the  latter,  a like  invita- 
tion was  at  the  same  time  mailed  to  Cambridge. 

Promptly  came  Oxford  s ready  acceptance. 
More  tardy  was  the  word  from  Cambridge,  aud 
at  the  best  it  amounted  to  but  a conditional  ac- 
ceptance. She  hoped  she  could  raise  a crew, 
but,  having  lost  some  of  her  best  men,  doubted 
it,  and  would  like  to  await  the  result  of  her 
spring  races.  Of  course  this  was  granted. 
But  never  till  after  our  men  actually  arrived  in 
England  did  further  word  come,  and  then,  that 
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the  challenge  came  late,  her  crew  was  more  or 
less  broken  up,  and  she  must  decline.  Her 
representative  was  told  that  it  seemed  to  us  re- 
markably strange  that  a challenge  arriving  two 
months  before  the  close  of  her  term  should  be 
called  late  ; and  yet  more  so,  that  out  of  a body 
of  2500  men,  hundreds  of  them  more  or  less  ac- 


quainted with  rowing,  four  could  not  be  found 
to  match  the  representatives  of  an  institution 
having  hardly  threescore  men  who  knew  how 
to  feather  an  oar. 

Directly  on  the  heels  of  Oxford’s  manly  re- 
sponse came  the  challenge  of  the  champion 
amateurs  of  all  England,  the  London  Rowing 
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Club.  The  four  gentlemen  who  man  their  boat 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  Messrs.  Stout, 
Long,  Gukton,  and  Ryan,  are  almost  masters 
of  their  art,  and  well  might  their  dub  say,  as 
it  did,  that,  should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  de- 
feat Oxford,  we  might,  by  claiming  to  have 
beaten  England's  champion  gentlemen  rowers, 


thus  prejudice  their  own  justly  deserved  claim 
to  that  title.  They,  stating  this,  asked  us  to 
row  them  an  eight-oared,  four,  pair,  and  single- 
scull  race,  or  either  of  them;  that  whether  wo 
accepted  or  no  we  would  at  least  share  with 
them  their  boat-houses  and  dub-rooms,  and  use 
their  boats.  Finally,  our  whole  party  were  by 
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Roahr  of  Boston  again,  and  others  less  famous, 
harvard  won  the  race  with  ease. 

Harvard  44  stock"— which,  at  first  low,  hat! 
-sen  going'  up  steadily — was  now  at  par,  ami 
due  betting  began  to  t»e  even  on  the  Americans 
n the  forthcoming  inter-university  race.  Mean- 
while the  papers  h ad  taken  u p the  con  rest,  and 
Binrard  wa*  booked  to  have  no  chance  to  win, 
British  fair  play  was  flung  in  her  ears,  the  mis- 
take being  that  the  specimen  quoted  was  al- 
ways the  Hwenan  and  8ayers  fight.  If  we  were 
to  judge  A in  erica's  character  for  fair  play  by 
the  conduct  of  her  prize-fighters  and  profes- 
sionals, perhaps  the  less  said  about  that  desira- 
ble element  live  better.  The  tact  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  race  in  which  the  yacht  AtUrr* 
*ca  gave  so  good  an  account  of  herself,  sporting 
mutches  between  gentlemen  of  the  two  coun- 
tries have  hardly  ever  taken  place. 

The  English  universities  too,  had  so  many 
men  to  pick  from  that  Harvard  must  go  to  the 
£8 II.  But  we  rnay  always  pertinently  ask  in 
rhis  connection,  “ What  good  did  Cambridge's 
£500  do  her  in  the  hour  of  need?M  One  well- 
known  American  correspondent,  who  had  nl- 
;vavs  in  hl»  letters  from  England,  prophesied 
most  hollow  defeat  for  his  countrymen,  used  to 
tell  ug  that 4 4 Harvard  must  be  prepared  to  find 
the  contest  they  propose  considered  as  an  in- 
complete trial  of  strength/'  for  the  reason  that 
•'a  good  eight  is  the  culmination  of  all  the 
science  and  art  there  is  in  rowing/*  and  hence 
?hat  a four  is  not  a sufficient  test.  But  this  re- 
mark hardly  seems  of  much  value  now.  Har- 
vard, too,  would  have  to  change  her  whole 
^ryle  of  rowing,  in  order  to  suit  44  the  turbid, 
muddy,  chemical  mixture  of  the  Thames/'  We 
have  seen  no  such  change. 


Much  else  was  said  that  might  better  have 
been  omitted.  Even  the  men  who  were  man- 
aging the  Harvard  College  fortnightly,  the  Ad- 
ror/tte,  roust  needs  oppose  the-  project  by  venti- 
lating their  individual  views,  and  gravely  in- 
forming the  public  that  “the  interest  in  boat- 
ing at  Harvard  is  on  the  decline/’  though  when 
a crew  which  could  be  mustered,  that  she  sup- 
posed wan  without  her  four  best  men,  cotijd 
send  in  so  good  a record  as  her  six  has  this 
year  from  Quinsignmoml,  the  ground  for  such  a 
remark  must  he  seen  to  be  slight. 

On  the  other  hnnd,theEnglish  press  were  glad 
that  our  men  were  coming  ; were  much  moved 
by  the  uncalled  for  remarks  of  our  papers  on 
the  chances  of  fair  play;  and  while  thoroughly 
confident  that  their  own  men  would  render  a 
good  account  of  themselves  when  the  day 
came,  could  not  overestimate  the  courage  and 
generosity  of  Harvard  in  being  willing  to  come 
so  far,  nml  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties. 

Private  theatricals  given  by  Harvard  stu- 
dents, and  subscriptions  from  wealthy  Harvard 
men  and  their  friend^  soon  raised  the  requisite 
money-  Elliott  had  thus  far  succeeded  best 
with  his  models  in  this  country;  but,  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned,  an  Englishman  lately  ar- 
rived, holding  himself  out  as  a crack  builder, 
was  also  tried.  A boar  from  each  accompa- 
nied the  crew,  who  sailed  from  New  York  in 
the  Inman  steamer  City  of  P<trisx  cm  the  10‘h 
of  July.  The  Nassau  Boat  Club  of  New  York 
vied  with  the  other  clubs  of  that  city  in  a most 
friendly  send-off,  bidding  them  God-speed. 

After  a most  enjoyable  trip,  with  very  little 
seasickness,  obliging  officers,  and  a short  run, 
they  reached  Liverpool  on  the  20th,  where 
they  were  trier  by  representatives  of  the  Liver- 
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dose  by,  would  cause  some  of  the  men  to  Rowing  Club  men,  while  admitting  the  advant- 
h&ck  and  cough  a little  on  rising  in  the  morn-  ages  of  Messrs.  Salters*  “eights/*  said  that  their 
ing,  even  though  they  did  not  feel  at  all  cold,  fours  were  too  strong  and  heavy,  and  not  so 
Still  these  effects  soon  wore  away,  only  influ-  fast  as  those  of  Jewitt  and  Clasper.  Arrange- 
encing  the  race  itself  by  deciding  Mr.  Loring  ments  were  at  once  made  with  the  latter  by 
to  arrange  that  it  should  be  rowed  on  the  27th  which  each  was  for  a reasonable  consideration 
instead  of  the  16th.  The  two  men  who  came  to  build  his  very  best  boat,  and  our  men  were 
last,  however,  Messrs.  Fay  and  Lyman,  thus  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  their  quality,  adopting 
had  but  about  ten  days  in  all  in  which  they  any  plan  of  testing  their  speed  that  they  them- 
were  entirely  themselves.  selves  might  see  tit — whichever  proved  fastest 

The  Elliott  boat  had  hardly  been  put  into  to  be  paid  for  at  (he  usual  rates.  They  stated, 
the  water  till  it  began  to  get  soundly  rapped  however,  that  though  they  would  much  prefer 
by  the  papers.  It  was  a beautiful  specimen  to  use  an  American-built  boat,  they  certainly 
of  cabinet-work  certainly,  but  much  too  long,  would  not  do  so  if  they  could  obtain  any  other 
All  such  models  had  long  since  been  discarded  manifestly  faster.  Messrs.  E.  Searle  and  Sons 
in  England,  etc.,  etc.  The  facts  about  it  were  tendered  one  of  theirs  free  of  expense,  so  that 
these : Elliott  had  very  clearly  defined  notions  thus  they  had  seven  boats  from  which  to  choose 
as  to  what  his  best  models  had  been.  But  he  — the  two  they  brought  with  them,  the  Salter, 
had  lately  become  much  impressed  with  the  Jewitt,  Clasper,  and  Searle  models,  and  the 
idea  of  very  long  and  narrow  models,  with  new  Elliott.  Frequent  trials  decided  them  to 
a small  cross-midship  section;  and  his  views  take  the  latter,  she  once  going  from  Putney 
were  too  readily  indorsed  by  the  men  them-  Aqueduct  to  Bishop’s  Creek  in  seven  seconds 
selves.  The  one  he  had  built  for  practice,  and  less  than  either  of  the  others.  If  Elliott  could 
in  which  they  were  beaten  on  the  15th  of  June,  wish  a triumph  made  more  sure  he  had  his  de- 
was  52  feet  6 inches  long — longer  than  his  or-  j sire  granted  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rislev,  an  old 
dinary  six  oars,  and  only  19  inches  wide.  The  i Oxford  ’Varsity  oar,  told  the  writer  that  he  had 
one  they  took  with  them,  finished  only  the  day  ; hoped  our  men  would  discard  the  new  boat  so 
before  they  sailed,  and  tried  but  once,  was  49  \ that  his  might  use  her,  or  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
feet  long  and  18i  inches  wide,  while  42  feet  Shadwell,  himself  one  of  Oxford’s  most  noted 
long  by  20  inches  wide  are  the  usual  English  stroke  oars,  and  one  of  the  first  connoisseurs  of 
measurements.  The  first  “ buckled,”  that  is,  shell  boats  in  Europe,  complimented  her  as  one 
sagged  in  the  middle  fearfully  at  every  stroke,  of  the  best  boats  he  ever  saw.  Mr.  Elliott,  then, 
The  second,  stronger  and  shorter,  did  so  less,  has  proved  himself  the  champion  shell-boat 
but  still  too  much.  builder  of  the  world,  and  well  does  he  deserve 

Elliott  took  with  him  in  his  trunk  the  model  the  title.  His  superior  knowledge  of  his  art 
and  all  the  ribs  of  a new  boat,  built,  not  on  the  was  often  displayed.  No  one  of  the  English 
long  and  narrow  plan,  but  on  exactly  the  lines  builders  ever  knew'  the  weight  of  his  own  boat, 
of  his  most  successful  boat,  that  in  which  Har-  He  always  did.  Each  seemed  to  have  found 
T&rd  defeated  Yale  in  1867, 1 868,  and  1869.  He  what  he  regarded  as  a good  model,  and  to  have 
had  not  seen  the  river  itself  and  the  best  En-  built  on  that  alone. 

glish  models  half  an  hour  before  he  was  con-  Quite  ready  to  admit  the  good  qualities  of 
vinced  that  the  shorter  craft  would  be  best  the  other  boats,  Elliott  always  wanted  to  know 
suited  for  the  work.  Instead  of  the  tide  rising  if  they  could  not  be  improved,  and  his  mind, 
and  falling  10  feet,  as  on  the  Charles,  it  reaches  ’ never  at  rest,  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  his  plan. 
18  and  20  on  the  Thames,  and  as  the  average  In  substituting  the  light  Maine  hackmatack  for 
width  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  is  not  much  the  heavy  white  oak,  of  which  the  knees  of  all 
over  600  feet,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a bed  the  English  boats  were  made,  he  gained  too  a 
so  narrow  and  deep,  as  well  as  quite  crooked,  material  reduction  of  weight,  yet  without  loss 
most  cause  innumerable  little  swirls,  and  these  of  necessary  strength.  Forty-four  feet  long, 
switched  a long  boat  about  much  more  than  twenty-one  and  & half  inches  wide,  and  eight 
they  did  a shorter  one,  as  a single  trial  of  one  inches  deep,  the  new  boat,  while  light  and  fast, 
of  the  latter  belonging  to  the  London  Rowing  was  very  roomy  and  comfortable. 

Club  soon  showed.  No  man  could  have  been  The  amount  of  work  taken  by  the  men  for 
more  confident  than  Elliott  that  he  could  heat  the  first  two  weeks  was,  from  the  indisposition 
the  English  models.  Hiring  two  young  fel-  referred  to,  comparatively  6mall — in  fact,  so 
lows  to  help  him,  working  thirteen  hours  a day  much  so  as  to  awaken  serious  apprehensions 
himself,  he  succeeded,  five  days  before  the  race,  among  the  friends  of  the  crew  and  interested 
in  taming  out  his  boat.  lookers-on  as  to  whether  they  were  training  with 

Not  convinced  that  the  fastest  American  sufficient  severity.  The  newspapers  spoke  of  it 
would  necessarily  be  the  fastest  craft  possible,  in  terms  not  always  doubtful  in  their  meaning. 
Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Salter,  of  Oxford,  had  been  in-  We  were  told  daily  how  busy  the  Oxford  men 
struct ed  to  build  their  very  swiftest  boat.  They  were,  and  rather  suffered  by  the  comparison, 
were  chosen,  because  both  Oxford  and  Cam-  But  as  the  time  began  to  approach,  and  the  new 
bridge  had  used  their  boats  only  in  the  ’Varsity  men  to  get  accustomed  to  their  places,  the  daily 
races  for  years,  and  therefore  theirs  were  sup-  labor  was  much  increased,  and  now  the  press 
posed  by  os  to  be  fhe  best.  But  the  London  pronounced  them  very  gluttons  of  work.  The 
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stroke,  with  winch  ranch  fanlt  hiul  been  found  might  win.  and  if  the  Englishman  who  said  so 
as  being  too  short,  with  a dip  too  deep,  was  be-  was  asked  w hy  he  thus  opposed  his  countrymen, 
coming  longer  and  shallower.  Their  speed,  he  replied  in  terms  highly  flattering  to  the  pluck 
though  not  complimented  when  they  rowed  and  daring  of  their  rivals.  Seldom  did  the  boat 
with  the  tide,  was  very  much  thought  of  when  go  out  or  come  in  without  more  or  less  applause 
against  stream  ; in  short,  was  considered  faster  from  the  bank,  and  often  it  was  very  general, 
than  Oxford  would  show.  This  was  perhaps  W ell-mounted  equestrians  upon  the  towing- 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Against  the  tide  the  head-  path  kept  level  with  the  crew  and  timed  their 
way  of  the  boat  is  more  suddenly  retarded  be-  every  stroke. 

tw  een  strokes  than  when  going  with  the  stream  ; The  boating  correspondent  of  the  Tiws> 
and  hence,  as  Harvard  rowed  more  strokes  A Mr.  Brick  wood,  was  most  regular  in  thus*  ft*?- 
minute,  the  delays  were  less  protracted.  company  in  g them,  and  every  word  he  let  full 

About  two  weeks  before  the  race  the  Oxford  soon  found  its  wav  into  some  less  important 
men  left  Pa  ngborne,  some  eighty  miles  up  the  sheet.  The  other  reporters  were  on  hand, 
river,  where  they  had  been  busily  practicing  in  They  would  button-hole  you  at  every  corner, 
strict  seclusion,  and  came  directly  to  Putney.  They  knew  whnt  our  men  fed  on  better  than 
One  disadvantage  which  it  was  freely  admitted  they  did  themselves.  They  discovered  new 
that  our  men  labored  under  was  that  of  being  facts  every'  day.  They  had  most  varied  ex- 
constantly  under  the  surveillance  of  an  inter-  plana  lions  of  every  stop  and  every  start  of  the 
csted  crowd,  on  the  tow  - path,  and  in  the  crew.  Letters,  too,  from  other  parties  would 
passing  steamers.  On  the  very  firsr  day  the  crop  out  occasionally.  “A  Disappointed  Oars- 
tw’o  crews  showed  at  Putney  the  people  were  man"’  had  expected  an  American  style,  an  A mer- 
out  by  hundreds  attempting  to  judge  of  their  j lean  boat,  American  oars,  and  learning  sudden- 
respective  merits.  Every  evening  until  the  j Iv  that  he  would  see  notie,  had  concluded  that 
Contest  each  train  brought  from  London  a j they  were  nothing  better  than  two  Thames 
generous  delegation,  and  even  in  the  morning  crews.  Some  friendly  Englishman  took  up 
tow  it  was  often  difficult  to  launch  the  boat,  so  j the  cudgels,  and  wanted  to  know'  if  he  re- 
n uinerous  were  the  hy-st anders.  Always  good-  j gstrded  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  tw  o 
matured,  frequently  expressing  their  admiration  j Thames  crews,  though  they  each  used  an  En- 
ar  the  well-developed,  son -browned  arms  of  the  ; gli*h  bout,  oars,  and  style  on  the  Thames, 
strangers,  they  would  seldom  cause  the  latter  j The  fact  wits  that  the  Harvard  men  did  snb- 
any  considerable  inconvenience,  and  never  in-  j stantinlly  without  a “ coach”  or  instructor,  sim- 
tentiomilly.  Daily,  almost  hourly,  would  the  ply  became  they  thought  that  so  late  in  the  day 
w ish  he  heard  expressed  that  the  Americani*  they  had  better  hold  to  a method  with  which  they 
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were  well  acquainted  than  half  learn  another, 
even  though  the  hitter  was  preferable.  As  the 
result  proved,  the  crew  did  row  an  American 
boat,  were  coached  on  the  American  plan,  and 
would  have  been  only  too  glad,  even  at  the 
Seventh  honr,  to  have  dropped  their  coxswain 
md  shown  the  true  American  style  of  rowing. 
Carrying  one  hundred  and  live  pounds  of  cox- 
swain of  coarse  decreased  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute.  Without  him  each  man  had  to 
f>»rry  his  own  weight,  his  oar’s,  and  a quarter 
of  the  boat’s.  With  him  each  had  his  own, 
his  oar's,  a quarter  of  the  coxswain's,  and  not 
& quarter  of  a boat  sufficiently  large  to  carry 
four:  men.  but  ono  for  five.  A on  e- hundred - 
afid-fifty -five-pound  man,  then,  carried  about 
thirty -five  pounds  of  boat,  eight  of  oar,  mid 
twenty-six  of  Steersman,  maki  ng  his  bu  rden  thus 
about  two  hundred  and.  twenty -four  pounds, 
against  only  about  one  hundred  nnd  ninety 
without.  So  that  the  forty-six  strokes  rowed 
tbc  first  minute  of  the  race  were  quite  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  fifty  shown  in  the  start  last  year,  or 
this,  at  Worcester. 

The  difference  between  the  Oxford  and  Har- 
vard u style"  or  manner  of  rowing  was  very 
marked.  The  former  sat  up  almost  painfully 
<t wight,  and  reaching  well  forward,  though 
quite  slow4  in  getting  there,  seemed  to  hang  for 
v moment  to  balance  their  oars  for  a hit  at  the 
water.  Then,  instead  of  dropping  it  at  once 
and  vertically  into  the  water,  they  appeared  to 
pull  it  in  the  air,  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
“clip'  the  beginning  of  their  stroke.  The 
moment  the  oar-blade  touched  the  water  they 


strove  to  throw  almost  their  entire  weight 
against  the  stretcher  or  foot-board,  and  to  do 
till  the  pulling  they  could  in  the  first  third  of 
the  urc  described  by  the  blade  in  the  water. 
This  is  very  trying  on  the  legs  at  first,  though 
one  gets  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  claimed  that 
striking  the  water  so  sharply  renders  it  a solider 
fulcrum  than  if  is  when  the  onr  pushes  against 
it  more  slowly.  The  blades  of  the  Oxford  oars 
were  five  inches  w ide  in  the  widest  [dace — of 
ours  five  and  u half;  yet  their  sudden  smite 
caught  the  water  very  firmly.  Dipping  barely 
deep  enongh  to  cover  the  blades,  they  retained 
their  arms  straight  until  their  bodies  sloped  back 
]iast  the  perpendicular,  and  till  they  formed  an 
angle  of  fifty  degrees  with  the  boat's  gunwale. 
Then  dropping  their  hands  against  their  lower 
ribs,  they  commenced  another  similar  stroke. 
All  sat  up  to  the  side  of  the  boat  farthest  from 
the  oar- blade. 

The  Harvard  men  all  sat  in  the  middle,  and 
had  longer  outriggers  proportionately,  a trifling 
increase  of  weight,  but  a marked  one  of  steadi- 
ness. They  did  not  seem  to  be  trying  to  look 
so  grand  as  their  rivals.  Their  buck*,  less 
straight,  were  more  natural,  though  not  round. 
They  thrust  their  hands  forward  very  quickly 
from  their  bodies,  and  readied  farther  oyer 
their  toes  limn  their  antagonists.  They  aimed 
to  pull  every  part  of  the  stroke  equally  hard — at? 
least  threw  less  weight  upon  the  beginning. 
The  arms  were  called  into  play  more  in  finish- 
ing up  the  stroke,  and  the  rebound  from  the 
body  was  much  swifter.  They  swung  their 
bodies  back  past  the  perpendicular  less  far  than 
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the  others,  hence  appearing  to  droop  more  over  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames* 
the  o&r-handlfe  just  as  it  was  against  the  body.  out  of  London,  and  as  a 
Their  dip,  too,  was  deeper,  though  quite  shoal,  that,  the  number  of  specta 
The  bucketful  or  more  of  water  that  each  oar  edentedly  great,  the  dange 
sent  aft  would  manifest!/  he  detrimental  to  a contestants  plain!/  deman 
narrow  boat  following  closely.  The  stately  ap-  In  fact,  the  two  chief 
pears nee  of  the  Oxford  rowing,  though  very  no-  to  threaten  our  men  from 
ticeable  in  the  first  mile,  was  often  less  marked  tampering  with  what  they 
in  the  third  or  fourth  ; and  Mr.  Charles  licnde — and  interference  in  the  r 
as  his  letter  to  the  TW^tmeshows — detected  this  iner  was  guarded  against 
in  the  race  itself;  while  the  same  writer  ob-  ten  days  beforehand,  by  hi 
served  greater  uniformity  in  the  Harvard  row-  unee  of  food  and  drink  co 
ing  throughout  the  entire  distance — as  had  been  one  through  the  regular  c 
the  ease,  by -the -way,  almost  always  during  secret  means  and  the  has 
their  practice.  . only.  Though  the  susph 

During  the  week  of  the  contest  the  number  materially  reduced,  the  f 
of  visitors  at  the  White  House  largely  increased  we  should  be  very  much  c 
— some  days  reaching  as  high  as  forty.  The  the  food,  or  any  thing  else 
crew  were  so  taken  up  with  their  training  that  sec,  was  not  prevented, 
they  bad  little  time  or  disposition  to  meet  these  we  were  to  row,  or  the; 
people,  so  that  this  work  devolved  on  the  rest  thought  of  mistrusting, 
of  the  party.  Among  those  calling  were  many  of  betting  men  whom  we  I 
well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Thom-  As  to  clearing  the  co 
as  Hughes,  MJP.,  Sir  Charles  I)ilke,  M.P.,  'Varsity  races,  an  at  temp 
Charles  Keade,  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  (ntfe  Jenny  by  the  Conservators  of  t 
Lind  ),  Mr,  Moran*  Secretary  of  the  American  of  gentlemen  whose  title  s 
Legation,  General  Badeao,  Mr.  Morse,  the  Until  the  danger  to  lift;  t 
American  Consul  at  London,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  within  two  years  Farliame 
Dudley,  the  American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  ing  them  supreme  contrc 
prominent  bankers,  eminent  lawyers  and  liter-  Putney  to  Mortlake  on  th< 
ary  men,  and  many  Americans  who  had  been  they  had  been  almost  per 
traveling  on  the  Continent,  and  had  come  up  their  purposes,  but  since  tli 
purposely  to  see  the  race.  ed  comparatively  well.  1 

As  the  course  to  be  rowed — the  best-known  tires  of  both  crew  s at  Pntm 
rowing  - track  in  the  world,  from  Putney  to  that  the  match  was  strict! 
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first,  before  Mr.  Blyth’s  came,  placet]  at  our  serv- 
ice  bis  own  private  steam-yawl,  the  Worn- Lily . 
Most  charming  little  boats  are  these,  and  no- 
approached  as  a means  of  “coaching” 'thor- 
oughly ami  accurately.  The  southern,  or  shore 
arch,  of  Hammersmith  Bridge  was  by  mutual 
agreement  kept  closed,  and  both  boats  were 
to  pass  tinder  the  Middlesex  arch  of  Barnes 
Bridge. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  weather  had  been 
very  warm,  and  there  was  little  evidence  of 
moderation  when  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th.  Soon  after  breakfast,  althongh 
the  struggle  wras  not  to  come  off  until  live  in 
the  afternoon,  numerous  carriages  were  seen 
making  their  way  toward  Mortlake,  in  order  to 
locate  themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  command 
a view  of  the  finish,  and  hired  men  sat  in  and 
watched  them  to  keep  them  in  their  place  till 
needed.  As  the  day  wore  on  a strong  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  eastward,  blowing  directly 
up  the  course;  and  Elliott,  the  builder,  seeing 
this,  fairly  danced  with  delight;  for  he  hud 
built  hi*  “ship”  f nil-floored  and  sea-worthy, 
while  the  rival  bout  was  noticeably  narrower. 
Had  this  wind  continued,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  it  might  have  caused  a result 
different  from  the  actual  one.  Bin  soon  after 
two  o'clock  it  began  to  subside,  and  when  the 
hour  drew  near  had  almost  died  away. 

At  three  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  lock- 
ed up  the  river,  and  even  as  early  as  four  the 
track  was  about  dear.  All  day  long  Putney 
had  been  very  lively  ; and  the  booths  and  every 


one  which  the  public  hud  no  actual  right  to  see, 
it  being  quite  easy  to  pull  it  late  in  the  evening 
or  early  in  the  morning,  and  without  notifying 
them,  the  Conservancy  Board  were  ready  to 
undertake  to  keep  the  course  entirely  clear  if 
the  people  might  be  Allowed  to  view  the  con- 
test. We  insisted  that  no  steamers  he  permit- 
ted on  the  rirer  from  the  start  to  the  finish,  ex- 
cept one  for  the  umpires  and  referee,  and  one 
for  the  press ; and  so  admirably  were  their  plans 
carried  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
above  named,  and  two  others  which  were  anch- 
ored near  the  finish,  with  two  policemen  over 
the  captain  of  each  to  arrest  him  the  moment 
bis  paddle-wheels  moved  fall  the  Thames  steam- 
ers are  side-wheelers),  not  a steamer  was  seen 
on  the  whole  coarse.  Long  strings  of  barges 
and  lighters  were  moored  about  one-third  of 
the  way  from  shore  out  in  the  river,  and  paral- 
lel with  the  bank,  and  no  small  craft  were  al- 
lowed outside  of  these,  thus  leaving  two- third* 
of  the  river,  or  a strip  four  hundred  feet  wide, 
entirety  clear.  Even  the  two  little  stenm- 
yachls,  (he  one  belonging  to  Mrs\Villau,  from 
which  Mr.  G.  Morrison  coached,  and  the  other 
kindly  loaned  our  men  by  Mr.  Blyth,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  which  our  coxswain  would  steer 
over  the  course,  guided  by  a waterman,  once 
or  twice  a day.  were  not  allowed  within  the 
above  limits.  Mr.  Birth's  boat,  by-the-way,  is 
the  fostugt  craft  in  Europe,  having  been  known 
to  do  twenty  miles  an  hour  with  ease.  John 
Thomeycroft,  Esq.,  the  son  of  a well-known 
English  sculptor,  modeled  and  built  her,  and  at 
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other  apparatus  that  has  yet  been  devised  for 
the  spasmodic  gathering  of  small  change,  which 
had  established  themselves  along  the  bank, 
made  every  one  full  of  spirits  in  anticipation. 
One  long,  steady,  uninterrupted  stream  of  boats 
of  every  dimension  and  cut,  from  the  frail  ten- 
inch,  single-scull  shell  to  the  lumbering  lighter, 
as  large  as  the  craft  that  first  carried  Columbus 
to  the  New  World,  flowed  onward  up  the  riv- 
er, under  the  Putney  Bridge,  and  through  the 
Aqueduct,  to  their  chosen  spots  on  either  bank. 
The  London  rabble  could  not  all  have  been  on 
the  banks,  because  so  many  were  on  the  water. 
The  barges  already  referred  to  suddenly  be- 
came, instead  of  the  unsightly  old  hulks  they 
are,  perfect  bouquets  of  beauty,  from  the  gayly- 
decked  loads  they  bore ; and  few  of  the  grim 
old  Thames  bargees  but  would  like  to  see  the 
Yankees  44  bock  again,"  so  steadily  did  the  shek- 
els accrue.  Nor  were  the  rowers  in  all  the 
small  craft  men  or  boys  only.  Lovely  English 
girls,  true  to  their  Oxford  representatives,  were 
recovering  slowly  forward,  “catching  the  be- 
ginning," keeping  their  backs  straight,  and  pull- 
ing a 44  nipping"  stroke.  This,  indeed,  was  an 
everyday  sight  at  Putuey,  fcnd  if  seen  oftener 
in  our  own  land  might  make  the  sightly  figure 
and  the  beauty  of  vigorous  health  less  rare  than 
they  now  are. 

From  the  stations  near  Putney,  by  all  the 
roads  and  foot-paths,  long  lines  of  eager  people 
poured  down  toward  the  river.  Great 44  ’busses, " 
with  three  horses  abreast,  and  the  ordinary 
kind  for  two,  with  “ten  inside  and  fourteen 
out,"  and  a burly,  dignified,  weather-beaten, 
grandfatherly-looking  old  “whip"  perched  a 
little  higher  than  any  one  else,  who  stopped 
about  once  in  fifteen  minutes  for  his  grog  or 
his  “ ’arf  a pint  of  h’olden  bitters,"  and  nodded 
complacently  to  the  demure  little  bar-maid  who 
brought  it ; lumbering  dog-carts  with  four  and 
six  on  board,  and  perhaps  a pony  hardly  larger 
than  a w'ell-grown  Newfoundland  to  pull  them 
(you  never  see  a buggy  in  England,  though 
the  roads  are  far  better  adapted  for  them  than 
ours) ; furniture  vans — we  call  them  job  wag- 
ons— filled  to  overflowing  with  good,  rotund, 
beer-drinking  English ; broughams  and  wag- 
onettes, with  an  intense  air  of  respectability ; 
stately  four-in-hands,  with  their  jaunty  little 
outriders  and  liveried  footmen — all  flowed  on 
in  solid  lines  toward  the  little  river  which  has 
been  famous  for  thousands  of  years. 

Every  inn,  every  dwelling-house,  every  shan- 
ty along  that  river  bank  was  a mine  of  gold  to 
its  owner.  Twelve  guineas  were  paid  by  one 
American  gentleman  for  two  small  windows 
in  the  White  Hart,  at  Mortlake.  The  Star  and 
Garter , at  Putney,  where  our  men  had  at  first 
stopped,  was  so  draped  with  the  flags  of  the 
two  countries  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
behind  them.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttered 
at  very  short  intervals  all  along  the  course. 
Now  a barouche  would  drive  by  with  the  flags 
tastily  festooned  about  it ; and  if  you  turned 
your  eye  riverward  it  would  fall  on  some  yacht 
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or  row-boat  that  reminded  you  of  boat-races  at 
home. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Chief  of 
Police,  Colonel  Henderson,  for  keeping  the 
crowd  orderly  that  were  simply  unprecedented. 
Six  years  ago  forty  constables  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  keep  in  order  those  who  then  at- 
tended the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ’Varsity 
race.  On  the  27th  of  last  August  eight  hun- 
dred police  officers  were  detailed  to  watch  the 
people  on  the  bank  alone,  while  river  police 
boats  were  placed  at  every  necessary  point. 
Ropes  w'ere  extended  early  in  the  afternoon 
across  all  roads  leading  to  the  river-edge,  so 
that  none  except  those  on  foot  could  reach 
it.  Bands  of  music  enlivened  the  scene,  and 
“Yankee  Doodle"  vied  with  “God  save  the 
Queen’’  in  exciting  interest  and  approval.  The 
steamers  of  the  referee  and  the  press  had  taken 
their  places  directly  above  the  chains  which  had 
been  stretched  across  the  river  five  hundred 
feet  above  Putney  Aqueduct.  The  water  had 
fallen  almost  dead  calm,  and  the  tide  was  run- 
ning steadily  though  not  swiftly  up. 

A little  before  five  o’clock  a procession  of 
men,  nearly  all  Americans,  thirty  strong,  filed 
out  through  the  garden  gate  of  the  White  House 
and  went  directly  on  board  the  umpires*  boat. 
Among  them  might  be  seen  Russell  Sturgis,  of 
the  house  of  Baring  Brothers,  a Harvard  grad- 
uate of  1823;  J.  S.  Morgan,  the  successor  of 
George  Peabody  ; Mr.  Moran,  Secretary  of  the 
English  Legation  ; Professor  Asa  Gray,  the  bot- 
anist ; Thomas  Hughes,  Charles  lieade,  George 
Wilkes,  of  New  York,  and  many  younger  men, 
well  fitted  to  represent  the  Americans.  The 
thirty  Oxford  men  they  found  on  board  were 
mostly  all  former  ’Varsity  oars,  aud  most  keen- 
ly did  they  watch  every  thing  that  was  going  on. 

A little  bustle  at  the  London  Rowing  Club 
house,  and  the  crowd  separating,  announce  the 
launching  of  the  Oxford  boat.  She  is  soon 
manned  and  away,  greeted  warmly  all  along 
the  bank.  Shortly  after  the  Harvard  men  put 
out,  and  they  too  get  their  share  of  the  ap- 
plause. Both  paddle  over  to  the  umpires’  boat. 
The  toss  for  place  had  been  made  by  the  ref- 
eree, and  won  by  Harvard.  She  chose  the 
Middlesex  station,  for  the  reason  that,  for  the 
first  half  mile,  this  position  would  give  her  the 
pole.  They  back  up  to  the  line:  two  stout 
boats  are  attached  to  it  at  perhaps  twenty  yards 
apart.  In  one  is  a Thames  waterman,  in  the 
other  Walter  Brown.  The  former  catches  the 
stern-post  of  the  English  boat,  the  latter  of  the 
American.  Both  wheel  into  line.  The  crowd 
on  shore  is  perfectly  quiet. 

The  starter  cries  out, “I  shall  start  you  by 
the  words,  4 Are  yon  ready  ?’  Then  will  pause 
for  a moment,  and  repeat,  ‘Are  you  ready?’ 
If  no  response  comes,  I shall  say,  4 Go ! ’ If 
either  side  breaks  an  oar  in  the  first  dozen 
strokes,  I shall  call  you  back  by  swinging  my 
hat  backward  vigorously.  Now',  then,  look  out! 
4 Are  you  ready  ?’  ’’  44  No !"  says  Mr.  Tinne. 

“Again : Are  you  ready  ?"  44  No again  from 
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the  same  gentleman.  “ When  will  you  be  ?” 
“ Directly.  ” Their  boat  was  not  headed  just 
right,  and  they  were  swinging  it  into  place! 
“Are  you  ready?  Are  you  ready?  Go!” 
And,  at  fifteen  minutes  jJast  five  o’clock,  both 
boats  sprang  away  very  fairly  together. 

Oxford  rowed  one  more  stroke  that  minute 
than  she  had  ever  shown  in  her  hardest  spurt  in 
practice,  scoring  just  forty-two.  Lor  ng,  in  our 
boat,  was  setting  them  forty-six.  The  papers 
would  allow  Harvard  to  get,  perhaps,  quarter 
of  a length  ahead  in  the  first  mile,  but  never 
more  ; nor  w'ould  she  hold  that  long.  But 
somehow  she  * was  slipping  along  at  a great 
speed  ; and  when  another  minute  had  gone, 
and  Oxford  had  pulled  forty  more,  and  Harvard 
forty-two,  the  latter  was  a fair  half  length  in 
advance. 

Hardly  had  the  first  stroke  been  taken  when 
the  mighty  army  on  shore  poured  out  the  feel- 
ings which  had  been  all  this  time  pent  up,  in 
one  tremendous  roar.  Preconcerted  though  it 
was,  the  wild  “ ’Rah ! ’Rah ! ’Rah  !”  of  the  little 
knot  of  partisans  on  the  umpires’  steamer  hard- 
ly reached  Loring’s  ear  first.  Burnham  now 
takes  his  men  out  toward  the  others  a little, 
and,  for  a moment,  a foul  seems  inevitable. 
“Look  out,  Mr.  Burnham!”  shrieks  the  little 
dark-blue  coxswfain;  and  the  former  pulls  his 
starboard  rudder-line  and  makes  for  mid-river. 

Another  minute  is  over,  and  now  the  strokes 
are  thirty-nine  and  forty  — the  latter  by  the 
Americans.  And  the  half  length  has  become  a 
whole  one.  And  such  a din ! Why,  those  on 
the  umpires’  boat,  not  eighty  feet  from  the 
racers,  almost  tore  their  throats  in  efforts  to  be 
heard  by  their  favorites.  And  yet  the  latter 
said  afterward  that  they  did  not  hear  them 
once.  “That’s  it,  Loring!  Let  ’em  have  it! 
Let  ’em  have  it!”  “Oxford!  Oxford!  Ox- 
ford!” “Burnham,  what  are  you  about?” 
And,  sure  enough,  what  is  he  ? For  he  is  clear- 
ly a length  and  a half  to  the  fore,  and  yet  he 
does  not  cross  over  to  what  would  have  been  a 
shorter  track,  and  take  his  rival’s  water. 

Here  was  the  fatal  mistake  that  day.  So 
said  every  fair-minded  man,  English  or  Ameri- 
can, on  that  umpires’  boat.  He  makes  a wide 
sweep  toward  the  Middlesex  shore  and  the  Crab- 
tree Inn,  and  reaches  Hammersmith  Bridge  in 
eight  minutes  tw'enty-one  seconds — very  good 
time,  and  still  a whole  length  in  front. 

Oxford’s  stroke  had  fallen  to  thirty-seven, 
Harvard’s  to  thirty-nine.  Now  Loring  puts  on 
the  steam  and  draws  away  again,  but  it  does 
not  last.  The  strongest  man  in  the  Harvard 
boat — the  strongest  man  in  either  boat — gives 
out  now  first.  For  some  days  past  he  had 
been  slightly  unwell,  but,  confident  in  his 
strength,  he  believed  he  would  be  up  to  his 
work.  Foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch,  the  slow, 
ponderous  swing  of  the  dark-blue  creeps  up  on 
her  more  active  opponent.  An  eddy  right  off 
Chiswick  Ait,  into  which  our  men  are  steered, 
delays  them  so  that  the  two  boats  are  level. 

Down  to  it  again  lay  the  men  of  the  crimson 
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colors,  and  fight  madly  every  inch  of  the  way. 

But  now  their  stroke  seems  to  slacken,  and  looks 
distressed,  and  in  the  next  minute  the  cox- 
swain is  vigorously  dashing  water  on  his  after- 
men— a novel  but  excellent  expedient.  All  the 
way,  since  they  drew  level,  Oxford  has  been 
steadily  pulling  forty  strokes  a minute,  while 
her  antagonist  never  does  over  thirty-nine. 

At  Barnes  Bridge,  five  furlongs  from  the  fin- 
ish, two  lengths  of  clear  water  separate  them. 

For  miles  back  the  dense  moss  on  shore  has 
been  swaying  and  struggling,  and  now,  like  a 
mighty  river,  is  sweeping  on  over  fields  and 
fences,  ditches  and  hedges,  wild,  mad  with 
fierce  excitement,  yelling  at  every  breath,  and 
with  all  its  might.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  are  said  to  have  been  there 
that  day.  Never  but  once  in  this  generation 
has  such  a crowd  been  seen  in  England,  and 
then  wrhen  the  Prince  of  Wales  first  brought 
his  wife  home.  The  Derby  Day  can  not  com- 
pare. All  previous  water  fdtes  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. 

And  now  they  approach  the  goal.  Most 
admirably  has  the  track  been  kept  clear,  until 
now  a boat,  containing  a lady  and  gentleman, 
stumbles  into  the  course,  and  for  a moment 
threatens  to  impede  the  leaders.  Spurt  after 
spurt  do  the  losing  men  give  their  frail  little 
craft,  and  when  the  winner  crosses  the  line  but 
“half  to  three-quarters  of  a length  clear”  sepa- 
rates them ; so  says  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  the  judge, 
at  the  finish.  Two  miles  back  Lyman’s  dress 
had  become  so  disarranged  as  to  greatly  im- 
pede his  movements,  causing  the  boat  to  lurch 
and  roll  so  badly  all  the  rest  of  the  wfay  that 
the  bow  oarsman  said  afterward  that  he  was 
prevented  from  pulling  as  hard  as  he  often  had 
done  in  training.  Both  crews  turn  about  and 
prepare  to  go  down  the  river.  Oxford  starts 
away  and  paddles  slowly  down.  Harvard  de- 
lays a few  minutes,  until  the  small  boats  swarm- 
ing around  cover  the  river  so  completely  that 
one  might  almost  walk  across.  Though  the 
crowd  press  so  closely,  not  only  is  no  unkind 
word  heard,  but  “Bravo,  Harvard!  Bravo! 

Well  rowed ! Well  rowed !”  is  rung  in  their 
ears.  The  press  becoming  so  great  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  proceed,  the  men  disem- 
bark, and,  after  remaining  a short  time  on  their 
little  steamer,  come  on  board  the  umpires’  boat. 

Tired  and  hot  they  looked,  and  no  true  man 
could  look  otherwise  after  such  a race.  They 
steam  away  down  the  river  and  get  quietly 
home. 

Gloomy  and  depressed,  some  of  them  were 
prevailed  on  to  cheer  up,  and  attend  a grand 
dinner  at  Mortlake,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, a wealthy  brewer.  In  the  speech-making 
after  dinner,  toasts  having  been  drunk  to  the 
Queen  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  different  members  of  the  crews  and  oth- 
er gentlemen  expressed  themselves  freely.  Mr. 

Tinn^  had  rowred  many  a hard  race ; but  he  had 
never  been  pushed  harder  by  any  crew  before 
— in  fact,  as  hard.  Their  coxswain  congratu- 
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lated  himself  that  he  had  not  run  into  either 
bank  or  fouled  the  other  boat.  Cheer  aft- 
er cheer  went  up  for  the  Harvard  men,  and 
“ ’Rah”  followed  “ ’Rah”  for  the  Oxford.  Aft- 
er many  interchanges  of  friendly  feeling  they 
broke  up  at  a late  hour. 

A few  days  after,  the  Harvard  men,  after  ac- 
cepting two  out  of  the  twenty  or  more  invita- 
tions to  dine  out  which  at  once  poured  in  upon 
them,  separated,  some  for  a short  tour  upon  the 
Continent,  Mr.  Simmons  to  remain  in  Germany 
to  complete  his  education,  and  the  others  leav- 
ing for  home. 

After  a stormy  passage,  the  latter  were  re- 
ceived in  a most  friendly  manner  by  the  city 
authorities  of  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as 
by  very  many  boating  men  and  friends. 

Of  the  dinners  attended  by  the  crew  before 
they  separated,  the  one  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
given  by  the  London  Rowing  Club,  was  by  far 
the  finest.  Full  reports  were  sent  home  at  the 
time,  including  the  entire  speeches  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens and  Mr.  Hughes.  Disparaging  remarks 
were  made  in  some  of  our  papers  upon  the  Ox- 
ford men  because  only  one  of  them,  Mr.  Willan, 
was  present  on  that  occasion.  But  the  expla- 
nation of  this  was,  that  the  rowing  of  the  Ox- 
ford men,  but  for  this  match,  would  have  ended 
months  earliei^  and  that  they,  as  it  was,  being 
forced  to  give  up  a large  part  of  their  vacation, 
had  made  their  arrangements  to  leave  immedi- 
ately after  the  race,  one,  I believe,  for  Switzer- 
land, another  for  Scotland,  and  the  rest  for  oth- 
er places,  to  enjoy  the  few  holidays  that  remain- 
ed. The  dinner  in  question  was  only  arranged 
some  little  time  before  the  race  day,  and  so  the 
notice  they  had  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  alter  their  plans,  and  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed to  the  writer  his  regret  at  this  state  of 
facts. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  why, 
when  the  Harvard  men  had  a chance  to  take 
their  opponent’s  water  while  off  the  Crab-tree 
Inn,  they  did  not  do  so.  In  an  interview-  with 
members  of  the  Oxford  crew  some  weeks  before 
the  race,  Mr.  Loring  called  attention  to  the  cus- 
tom of  professional  oarsmen  in  steering  their 
boat,  if  leading,  directly  in  front  of  the  other, 
and  throwing  the  back-wash  from  the  former’s 
oars  right  upon  the  bow  of  the  latter.  He 
stated  that  he  regarded  such  an  act  as  a piece 
of  jockeyism,  and  one  that  gentlemen  in  their 
races  should  refrain  from.  Their  President  as- 
sented to  this  opinion,  though  w'ith  seeming  re- 
luctance. The  act  of  our  coxswain,  then,  was  one 
in  simple  obedience  to  orders,  however  unwise, 
under  the  circumstances,  such  orders  were.  He 
was  often  most  urgently  pressed  before  the  race 
to  disobey  them,  should  they  come,  but  always 
refrained  from  committing  himself. 

The  denouncing  the  act  as  veiy  foolish — in 
short,  as  fatal  to  our  interests  that  day — was 
not  confined  to  any  one  English  paper.  It  is 
plain  that,  had  our  men  been  directly  in  front 
of  their  opponents  all  the  way  from  the  Crab- 
tree to  Chiswick  Ait,  the  latter  would  not  have 
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passed  them  so  soon  as  they  did,  because  they 
would  have  had  to  row  all  that  distance  in  quite 
lumpy  water,  instead  of  that  equally  good  with 
what  the  leaders  had ; and  that  this  must  be 
prejudicial  to  a narrrfw  boat  can  hardly  be  bet- 
ter shown  than  by  recalling  how,. as  has  already 
been  said,  our  own  boat  rolled  during  the  last 
twro  miles  of  the  way,  even  though  she  was 
wider  tha.i  theirs.  Not  unlikely,  when  Oxford 
reached  the  spot  where  they  usually  pass  Cam- 
bridge, had  they  found  that  they  did  not  go  by, 
and  could  not  tell  how  far  ahead  the  others 
were,  they  would  have  become  demoralized, 
ignorant  of  just  what  amount  Of  power  there 
was  left  in  the  other  boat,  and,  pulling  with  less 
heart,  have  lost  the  race. 

Had  the  Harvard  Stroke  been  at  his  weight 
instead  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ten  pounds  under 
it;  had  Number  Two  been  in  his  best  condition, 
as  he  uniformly  has  been  in  all  past  races ; had 
Number  Three  suffered  no  impediment  from 
his  clothes,  thus  enabling  Bow  to  lay  out  all 
his  strength  effectively ; and  had  the  coxswain 
steered  as  an  English  one  would  have  done ; 
moreover,  had  they  all  had  three  months  of 
practice  together  instead  of  three  weeks,  they 
would  still  have  been  no  better  off  than  their 
rivals.  Only  the  night  before  the  race  I asked 
Mr.  Willan  if  his  crew  were  all  right,  and  he 
said  they  were. 

Again,  supposing  our  men  had  been  all 
right,  it  is  not  so  certain  they  would  have  won. 
As  nearly  as  the  weights  are  known — for  the 
Harvard  men  neglected  to  weigh  just  before 
the  race — they  compared  about  as  follows : 

OXFORD.  IbS.  HARVARD.  lbs. 

Willan  (Dow) 168  Fay  (Bow) 155 

Yarborough  (2) 171  Lyman  (3) 154 

Tiling  (3) 189  Simmons  (1) 171 

Dar bishi re  (Stroke).. . 160  Loring  {Stroke) 146 

Hall  {Coxswain) 102  Burnham  (Coxswain).  105 
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Here,  then,  their  Bow  weighed  thirteen  pounds 
more  than  ours ; their  next  man  seventeen  more 
than  his  mate ; the  next  eighteen,  and  the  Stroke 
fourteen ; while  they  had  three  pounds  less  of 
coxswain.  Thus  they  had  over  sixty  pounds 
more  of  carrying" weight,  not  fat,  but  good  bone 
and  muscle,  toughened  and  well-seasoned,  every 
ounce  of  it,  by  many  a fierce  struggle.  The 
methods  of  numbering  the  men  in  the  boats  in 
the  two  countries  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
schedule.  They  commence  to  number  at  bow, 
we  at  stroke. 

Again,  from  most  accurate  statistics,  Oxford, 
averaging  under  thirty-nine  strokes  a minute 
the  first  half  of  the  course,  and  this  including 
their  spurt  at  starting,  averaged  just  forty  the 
last  half.  Harvard,  swift  in  the  first  half,  never 
reached  forty  the  last.  These  data  were  ob- 
tained with  great  care  and  accuracy  by  three 
gentlemen  at  the  writer’s  special  request.  One 
of  them — an  American  gentleman  connected 
with  Oxford  University,  counted  and  jotted 
down  Oxford’s  strokes  each  minute.  A Har- 
vard graduate  counted  Harvard’s ; and  an 
American  gentleman,  timing  with  one  of  Ben- 
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Will  con  to  !«aa  kme  mutv  times  multiplied  by 
the  event  of  tire  lost,  Friday  of  hub  August 
tyjtjter  -Brown,  the  dmropioe  , /.culler  of 
America,  urged  on  by  the  watch  we  lnm*  been 
attempting  to  describe  eame  \mu  to  Enejuuti 
while  the  Uarvard  wen  were  thVtfe*  fo  >o\v  t>i^ 
#sulfcir  of  the  world,  Juraee  jtenfbrtlh. 
of  S^WeasHe-on-lS  tje.  And  port  mils  of  the 
tSyi>y  wkh  a e&etob  of H arty  Kelly,  the. a*  hi-  1mm- 
pi.011.  are  bene  appended. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EVEN  had  Mrs.  Scanlan  wished  again  to 
reason  with  her  husband,  he  gave  her  no 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  Ho  scarcely  spoke 
to  her,  or  took  any  notice  of  her,  but  addressed 
himself  entirely  to  the  children  ; and,  early 
next  day,  he  started  for  one  of  his  three-days* 
visits  to  a great  house  on  the  borders  of  his 
parish,  where  the  agreeable  Irish  curate  was 
always  welcome,  particularly  in  the  shooting 
season ; when  all  sorts  of  dukes  and  lords  “ of 
high  emprise”  assembled  to  make  war  upon 
pheasants  and  partridges.  Mr.  Scanlan  sel- 
dom handled  a gun  himself — it  was  unclerical 
— but  he  was  great  at  a hedge-side  lunch,  and 
greater  at  a smoking-room  conclave.  Nor  did 
he  spare  any  trouble  to  be  amusing;  for,  like 
a celebrated  countryman  of  his  own,  he  “ dear- 
ly loved  a lord.” 

When  he  had  departed,  saying  loudly  to 
Adrienne,  in  her  mother’s  hearing,  “that  he 
was  sure  he  should  enjoy  himself  extremely” — 
when  the  house  would  be  empty  of  him  for  three 
whole  days  (and,  oh,  misery ! it  did  not  feel 
empty,  only  free  and  clear),  then  Mrs.  Scanlan 
set  herself  to  meet  the  future ; to  ascertain,  not 
what  she  ought  to  do,  that  was  already  decided, 
but  in  what  manner  she  could  best  do  it. 

Deliberately,  judicially,  advisedly — out  of  no 
outburst  of  passion,  no  vengeance  for  personal 
wrong,  but  with  a firm  conviction  that  she  was 
doing  the  right  thing  and  the  only  thing,  this 
woman  contemplated  quitting  her  husband — 
separating  herself  entirely  from  him  h rnensa  et 
thoro,  as  the  lawyers  say,  from  bed  and  board 
— for  life ; since  after  such  a step  there  is  no 
return.  Nor  was  she  a woman  ever  likely  to 
return.  She  had  much  endurance — long  pa- 
tience ; she  was  slow  in  making  up  her  mind, 
but  once  made  up  she  almost  never  changed  it 
— suffered  from  neither  hesitations,  recalcitra- 
tions,  nor  regrets,  but  went  resolutely  on  to  the 
end. 

She  knew  her  desertion  of  her  husband 
would  bring  no  opprobrium  upon  him;  quite 
the  contrary — the  blame  would  probably  be  laid 
to  her  own  door.  He  had  broken  none  of  the 
external  duties  of  married  life — was  neither  a 
profligate  nor  a drunkard ; had  kept  carefully 
within  the  bounds  of  worldly  morality,  and 
probably  the  world  w'ould  sympathize  with  him 
much ; that  is,  if  he  made  public  his  wife's 
secession,  which  there  was  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  him  to  do.  “ Going  abroad  a while  for 
the  children's  education,”  that  was  the  nearest 


and  most  convenient  fiction  to  account  for  her 
absence,  and  this  she  should  leave  him  at  full 
liberty  to  use.  For  she  had  no  wish  either  to 
harm  him,  or  complain  of  him,  or  seek  any 
remedy  against  him.  She  wanted  simply  to 
escape  from  him — to  escape  with  life,  and  only 
that,  for  she  determined  to  take  nothing  with 
her  either  of  hers  or  the  children’s,  except 
clothes.  Nor  would  she  ever  ask  a penny  of 
him  for  maintenance ; the  whole  income  of  the 
curacy  should  remain  his  to  spend  as  he  chose. 
Thus,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  she  meted  out 
strict  equity  between  him  and  herself,  as  well 
as  between  him  and  his  children.  They  had 
never  owed  much  to  their  father,  except  the 
mere  gift  of  existence;  henceforward  she  de- 
termined they  should  owe  nothing.  It  would 
be  her  daily  counsel  to  them  to  struggle,  work, 
starve  even,  rather  than  ask  him  for  any  thing. 
In  the  new  and  terrible  code  which  she  had 
laid  down  for  herself,  to  which  she  had  been 
driven  by  most  cruel  circumstance,  no  love,  no 
generosity  was  possible — only  stern,  even-hand- 
ed justice,  the  same  on  both  sides.  She  tried 
to  see  it,  and  do  it. 

Feeling  of  every  kind  the  miserable  wife  put 
aside  from  her  entirely.  Had  she  for  one  in- 
stant let  the  flood-gates  of  emotion  loose,  her 
reason,  strength,  and  power  of  action  would 
have  been  swamped  entirely. 

She  knew  she  was  acting  contrary  to  most 
laws,  social  and  scriptural,  which  the  world 
believes  in  ; but  this  moved  her  not.  It  was 
Mrs.  Scanlan’s  peculiarity  that,  her  conscience 
clear,  nothing  external  affected  her  in  the 
least ; also,  that  if  dissatisfied  w ith  herself,  no 
praises  of  others  satisfied  her  for  a moment. 
Therefore  in  this  her  flight,  from  moral  as  from 
physical  contagion,  she  consulted  no  one,  trust- 
ed no  one,  but  was  resolved  simply  to  take  her 
children,  and  depart. 

This  departure  must  be  sudden  ; and,  of 
necessity,  in  Mr.  Scanlan’s  absence,  but  she 
would  arrange  it  so  as  to  make  it  of  as  little 
public  a nature  as  possible,  so  that  he  might 
give  it  whatever  color  he  pleased.  Whether 
for  or  against  herself  she  little  cared ; her  only 
anxiety  was  to  do  the  right  thing;  nor,  with 
that  extraordinary  singleness  of  purpose  she 
had,  did  it  much  trouble  her  whether  other 
people  thought  well  or  ill  of  her  for  doing  it. 

The  only  person  to  w’hom  she  meant  to  con- 
fide the  secret  of  her  flight,  and  where  she  would 
be  found,  was  Priscilla  Nunn,  upon  whom  she 
depended  for  future  subsistence.  Priscilla  had 
often  lamented  that  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  not  in 
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Paris,  where  she  had  lately  established  an  agen- 
cy, in  which  house  Josephine’s  skillful  handi- 
work could  have  earned  twice  the  income  it 
did  here.  To  Paris,  therefore,  the  mother  de- 
termined to  go — la  belle  France , which  she  had 
taught  her  children  to  dream  of  as  a sort  of 
earthly  paradise,  where  the  sun  always  shone, 
and  life  was  all  pleasantness  and  brightness. 
That  every  one  of  her  young  folk  would  be  eager 
to  go — asking  no  questions;  for  she  had  de- 
termined to  answer  none,  except  in  the  very 
briefest  way — she  had  not  a shadow  of  doubt. 
Her  influence  with  her  children  was  still  para- 
mount and  entire. 

Once  in  France,  and  all  her  own,  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  her  race  ; in  the 
pure  Huguenot  faith,  such  as  she  saw  it  through 
the  golden  haze  of  memory;  in  the  creed  of 
chivalry  and  honor  which,  though  poor  as  peas- 
ants since  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution,  the 
De  Bougainvilles  had  ever  held  unstained — oh, 
how  happy  both  she  and  her  little  flock  would 
be! 

Most  of  all,  Cdsar,  who  was  just  reaching  the 
age  when  the  most  affectionate  of  fathers  and 
fons  seldom  quite  agree,  and  nature  herself  gives 
the  signal  of  temporary  separation  ; after  which 
they  meet  again  on  equal  terms  as  man  and 
man,  neither  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
other.  In  spite  of  their  late  alliance — more 
dangerous  than  any  quarrel — 0£sar  and  his  fa- 
ther had  been  far  from  harmonious  for  the  last 
year  or  two;  and  the  boy  had  confessed  that 
he  shonld  be  only  too  thankful  when  he  was  out 
in  the  world  “on  his  own  hook.” 

Now,  Cesar  was  his  mother’s  darling.  Not 
openly — she  was  too  just  to  let  partiality  ap- 
pear— but  in  her  heart  she  built  more  hopes  on 
him  than  on  any  of  her  children.  None  the 
less  so  because  she  saw  in  him  the  old  genera- 
tion revived.  Josephine  had  had  a passionate 
admiration  for  her  father;  so  strong  that  it 
made  her  struggle  to  the  last  to  keep  sacred  in 
her  children’s  eyes  that  pitiful  imitation  of  true 
fatherhood  which  it  had  been  their  lot  to  have, 
while  she  herself  had  been  blessed  with  the  re- 
ality. Her  half-broken,  empty  heart  clung  to 
the  image  of  her  dead  father  which  she  saw  re- 
rived in  her  living  son — the  hope  that,  passing 
over  a generation,  the  old  type  might  be  re- 
vived, and  C&ar  might  grow  up — not  a Scanlan 
at  all — wholly  a De  Bougainville. 

It  seemed  so  at  present.  Besides  being  ex- 
ternally so  like  the  old  Vicomte  that  he  startled 
her  continually  by  tones,  gestures,  modes  of 
speech,  as  if  it  were  the  dead  come  alive  again 
— he  seemed  in  character  to  be  strong,  reliable, 
truthful,  honest ; every  thing  that  his  grandfa- 
ther had  been,  and  his  father  was  not.  And 
yet  to  confide  in  him,  to  enlist  him  against  his 
father,  was  a thing  at  which  Josephine’s  sense 
of  right  recoiled  at  once.  The  only  thing  f$e 
could  do— -which  she  was  in  a measure  forced 
to  do — was  to  learn  from  her  son  the  exact  foot- 
ing upon  which  matters  stood. 

She  did  it  very  simply,  cutting  the  Gordian 


knot  by  what  is  at  once  the  sharpest  and  safest 
knife  that  any  body  ever  can  use — truth. 

“ Cdsar,  I have  some  very  important  plans  in 
my  mind,  which  concern  you  as  well  as  myself; 
they  will  be  settled  in  a day  or  two,  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  them  : in  the  mean  time  tell  me 
every  thing  that  has  passed  between  you  and 
your  father.  I have  a right  to  know,  and  papa 
knows  I meant  to  ask  you.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  cried  the  boy,  greatly 
relieved,  and  immediately  began  and  told  ev- 
ery thing. 

It  was  worse  than  she  had  anticipated,  and 
caused  her  to  regret,  not  her  haste  ^ut  her  dil- 
atoriness, in  compelling  this  confidence.  With 
the  rash  incontinence  of  speech  which  formed 
such  a curious  contrast  to  his  fits  of  cunning 
reticence,  Mr.  Scanlan  had  not  hesitated  to 
explain  all  his  affairs  to  his  6on — that  is,  in 
the  light  in  which  he  viewed  them.  And  he 
had  for  months  past  been  in  the  habit,  when- 
ever he  w anted  money,  of  sending  the  lad  about 
“begging,”  as  Cesar  irritatedly  called  it;  bor- 
rowing from  house  to  house  small  sums,  on  one 
excuse  or  other,  till  there  was  hardly  a well-to- 
do  family  in  the  parisli  who  had  not  lent  him 
something,  and  never  been  repaid. 

“And  the  strange  thing  is,”  said  the  boy, 
who,  his  tongue  and  his  con^ience  being  both 
unsealed,  opened  his  whole  heart  to  his  mo- 
ther, “that  pupa  does  not  intend  to  pay,  yet 
seems  to  think  this  not  wrong  at  all.  He  says 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  parish  to  maintain 
him  comfortably,  and  that  borrowing  money  is 
only  doing  as  the  Israelites  did — ‘spoiling  the 
Egyptians.’  Mamma,  what  does  he  mean  ?” 

The  mother  answered  nothing.  She  did  not 
even  dare  to  meet  her  boy’s  eyes — slie  only  cast 
them  upwrard  in  a kind  of  despair,  as  if  taking 
Heaven  to  witness  that  the  step  she  contempla- 
ted was  not  only  right,  but  inevitable. 

It  struck  her,  however,  that  before  she  took 
it  she  ought  to  discover,  not  the  equity — of  that 
she  had  no  doubt — but  the  law  of  what  she  was 
about  to  do ; how  far  her  rights  extended,  and 
what  legal  mode  of  defense  she  had,  supposing 
her  lot  drifted  her  into  that  cruel  position — a 
wife  who  has  to  protect  herself  against  her  nat- 
ural protector,  her  husband. 

That  night,  the  children  being  all  in  bed,  and 
even  Bridget’s  watchful  eyes  at  last  sealed  safe 
in  slumber,  Mrs.  Scanlan  took  down  a big  book 
which  she  had  some  time  ago  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Langhorne,  and  began  carefully  to  study 
the  laws  relating  to  married  women  and  their 
property,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  her  rights 
were : only  her  rights — no  more. 

She  found  what  many  an  unfortunate  wife 
and  mother  has  found : that,  according  as  the 
law  of  England  then  stood,  and,  with  little  mod- 
ification, now  stands,  a married  woman  has  no 
rights  at  all. 

First — for  Josephine  had  strength  and  cour- 
age to  write  all  things  down,  so  as  to  have  the' 
case  as  clearly  before  her  mind  as  possible — 
unless  there  exists  an  antennptial  settlement, 
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every  farthing  a wife  may  have,  or  acquire,  or 
earn,  is  not  hers,  but  her  husband’s,  to  seize 
and  use  at  his  pleasure.  Second — that  he  may 
personally  “chastise”  her — “confine”  her — re- 
strict her  to  the  merest  necessaries,  or  treat  her 
with  every  unkindness  short  of  endangering  her 
life — without  being  punishable.  Third — that 
if  she  escapes  from  him  he  can  pursue  her,  and 
bring  her  back,  forcing  her  to  live  with  him, 
and  share,  however  unwillingly,  the  burden  and 
disgrace  of  his  wrong-doings ; or,  if  he  dislikes 
this,  he  may  refuse  to  maintain  her;  while,  at 
the  same  time,'  if  she  is  able  to  maintain  herself, 
he  can  swoop  dow  n upon  her  from  time  to  time, 
and  appropriate  all  her  earnings,  she  having 
no  defense  whatever  against  him.  Is  he  not  her 
husband,  and  all  hers  his,  no  matter  how  ac- 
quired ? 

Then,  as  regards  her  children.  After  they 
are  seven  years  old  he  can  take  them  from  her, 
denying  her  even  access  to  them,  and  bringing 
them  up  exactly  as  he  chooses,  within  certain 
limits,  which  the  law,  jealous  of  interference 
with  paternal  authority,  usually  makes  broad 
enough.  In  fact,  until  they  become  of  age, 
they  are  as  much  in  his  power  as  his  wife  is — 
mere  goods  and  chattels,  for  whom  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  no  one,  so  long  as  he  offends  so- 
ciety by  no  open  cruelty  or  crime. 

Rich  women,  who  can  make  to  themselves  a 
barricade  of  trustees,  settlements,  etc. — those  in- 
genious devices  by  which  the  better  classes  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  law — are  able  to  neu- 
tralize its  effects  a little ; but  for  poor  women, 
working-w'omen,  dow’erless  women,  this  is  how 
it  stands ; and  thus,  after  a long  hour  of  half- 
incredulous  studying,  Mrs.  Scanlan  found  it. 

She  sat  perfectly  aghast.  In  her  ignorance 
she  had  never  contemplated  such  a state  of 
things.  She  knew  marriage  was,  in  a sense,  a 
bondage,  as  all  duties  and  ties  must  be  more  or 
less ; but  she  believed  it  a sacred  bondage,  the 
same  on  both  sides,  or  rather  a partnership,  in 
which  each  had  equal  rights,  equal  responsibil- 
ities, and,  did  either  fail  in  the  fulfillment  of 
them,  equal  powers  of  self-defense  against  the 
wrong.  For,  alas ! such  is  the  imperfection  of 
things  human,  that  in  all  bonds  we  accept — 
including  marriage — it  behooves  us  not  to  for- 
get the  melancholy  maxim,  “ Treat  every  ene- 
my as  a possible  friend,  and  every  friend  as  a 
possible  enemy.”  And  it  harms  no  men  or  wo- 
men who  have  found  in  a married  partner  their 
best  and  closest  friend  to  know  that  other  mis- 
erable men  and  women,  who  have  proved  theirs 
to  be  their  direst  enemy,  have  a refuge  and  pro- 
tection provided  for  them  by  the  law,  which  is 
a terror  to  evil-doers  only,  not  to  those  who  do 
well. 

Josephine  Scanlan,  now  that  she  knew  her 
lot,  writhed  under  it  as  if  she  had  felt  coiling 
round  her  the  rings  of  a serpent.  It  bound 
her,  it  strangled  her,  it  hissed  its  hot  breath  in 
her  face,  till  she  seemed  nearly  growing  mad. 

She  had  married — which  alone  implied  that 
she  had  been  content  to  merge  her  existence  in 


that  of  her  husband  ; that  she  desired  no  prom- 
inent self-assertion,  no  contradictory  rights. 
Had  her  marriage  turned  out  what  marriage 
should  be,  neither  would  ever  have  thought  of 
their  rights  at  all,  only  of  their  duties,  and 
scarcely  even  of  these;  for  love  would  have 
transformed  them  into  pure  delights.  But  ev- 
ery#union  is  not  a happy  one  ; every  bridegroom 
is  not  what  his  bride  believes  him  ; nor — for  let 
us  be  just — every  bride  what  her  husband  hopes 
to  find  her.  In  such  cases,  what  redress?  For 
the  husband,  some,  seeing  he  has  the  power  in 
his  own  hands ; for  the  wife,  none  at  all.  The 
man  may  be  knave  or  fool,  may  beggar  her  by  his 
folly,  disgrace  and  corrupt  her  children  by  his 
knavery,  yet  she  can  neither  cut  him  adrift,  as 
he  can  her  under  similar  circumstances,  nor  es- 
cape from  him,  as  Josephine  Scanlan  desired 
to  do. 

All  in  vain.  She  found  that,  struggle  as  she 
might,  she  could  not  get  free.  Though  she 
wanted  nothing  from  her  husband,  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  herself  and  her  children,  not 
interfering  with  him  in  any  way,  still  he  had 
just  the  same  rights  over  her,  could  pursue  her 
to  the  world’s  end,  take  her  children  from  her, 
possess  himself  of  every  thing  she  had — and  the 
law  would  uphold  him  in  this,  so  long  as  he 
kept  within  its  bounds  and  committed  no  actual 
crime.  There  it  was,  clear  as  daylight:  that 
however  bad  a man  may  be,  however  fatal  his 
influence  and  dangerous  his  association  to  those 
belonging  to  him — for  nothing  short  of  adultery 
or  cruelty  can  a wife  get  protection  against  him, 
or  succeed  in  separating  herself  from  him  and 
his  fortunes. 

There  are  people  who  believe  this  to  be  right, 
and  according  to  Scripture.  I wonder  wheth- 
er they  would  still  believe  it  if  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  Josephine  Scanlan? 

As  she  sat  reading,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with 
the  house  so  still  that  the  scream  of  a little 
mouse  behind  the  wainscot  startled  her  and 
made  her  shiver  with  nervous  dread,  there 
came  over  her,  first  a sense  of  utter  despair, 
and  then  the  frenzied  strength  w hich  is  born  of 
despair.  Rights  or  no  rights,  law  or  no  law', 
she  would  be  free.  Nothing  on  earth  should 
bind  her,  an  honest  woman,  to  a dishonest  man  ; 
nothing  should  force  her  to  keep  up  the  sham 
of  love  where  love  was  gone ; nothing  should 
terrify  her  into  leaving  her  poor  children  to  the 
contamination  of  their  father’s  example.  No, 
she  would  be  free.  By  fair  means  or  foul  she 
would  set  herself  free,  and  them  likewise. 

A timid  woman,  or  one  who  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  world’s  opinion,  might  have  hesitated ; 
but  Josephine  was  come  to  that  pass  when  she 
recognized  no  law  but  her  conscience,  no  relig- 
ion except  a blind  faith  that  God,  being  a just 
God,  would  make  all  things  right  in  the  end. 
Beyond  this  she  felt  nothing,  except  a resolute, 
desperate,  and  utterly  fearless  will,  that  was  ca- 
pable of  any  effort  and  stopped  bv  no  hindrance. 
While  she  sat  calculating  all  the  pros  and  cons, 
the  risks  and  difficulties  of  the  course  she  was 
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still  as  ever  determined  upon — only  it  required 
now  cunning  as  well  as  resolution,  deception 
instead  of  truth — she  recalled  the  story  of  a cer- 
tain Huguenot  ancestress — also  a Josephine  de 
Bougainville — who,  when  the  Catholics  attacked 
her  house,  stood  at  its  doorway,  pistol  in  hand, 
with  her  two  children  behind  her,  and  fought 
for  them — killing  more  than  one  man  the  while 
— until  she  was  killed  herself.  Josephine  Scan- 
lan  would  have  done  the  same — and  she  knew 
it. 

No  future  contingencies  on  the  side  of  expe- 
diency perplexed  her  mind.  Mr.  Oldham’s 
death  might  not  happen  for  years,  and  when 
it  did  happen  it  might  not  affect  her : the  for- 
tune might  be  left  elsewhere.  Nay,  if  not, 
wfhat  matter?  As  the  law  stood,  it  would 
not  be  hers,  but  her  husband’s ; and  he  would 
be  as  unscrupulous  over  thousands  as  he  had 
been  over  hundreds.  Once  she  had  thought 
differently,  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  would  make  him  all  right ; now 
she  knew  the  taint  in  him  was  ineradicable. 
His  dishonesty,  *his  utter  incapacity  to  recog- 
nize what  honesty  was,  seemed  an  actual  mor- 
al disease.  And  diseases  are  hereditary.  At 
least,  nothing  but  the  utmost  care  can  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  Hereditary.  Even 
as  a noble  ancestor  often  stamps  his  likeness, 
mental  and  physical,  upon  unborn  generations, 
so  does  any  base  blood,  morally  speaking — for 
moral  baseness  is  the  only  real  degradation — 
crop  out  in  a family  now  and  then  in  the  most 
mysterious  way  for  generations ; requiring  ev- 
ery effort  of  education  to  conquer  it — if  it  can 
ever  be  conquered  at  all. 

Mrs.  Scanlan’s  ambition  for  her  children  wa9 
altered  now.  Once  she  had  wished  to  make 
them  rich — now  her  only  longing  was  that  they 
should  be  honest.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies 
would  be  worth  nothing  to  her  if  they  learned 
to  use  it  as  their  father — faithless  in  much  as 
he  had  been  in  little — would  assuredly  teach 
them.  Better  that  Cesar  and  Louis,  and  even 
delicate  Adrienne,  should  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sw  eat  of  their  brow,  and  earn  it  honestly, 
than  that  they  should  share  any  bread,  even  a 
father’s,  that  w as  unrighteously  gained  ; or  grow 
up  reckless,  selfish  spendthrifts,  to  whom  wealth 
was  no  blessing,  only  an  added  curse.  If  it 
came,  let  him  take  it ! she  cared  not.  Her  sole 
hope  was  to  snatch  up  her  children  and  fly. 

That  very  night  Josephine  laid  her  plans, 
modified  according  to  the  ne$v  light  which  she 
had  gained  as  to  her  legal  position — laid  them 
with  a caution  and  foresight  worthy  of  one  of 
those  righteous  conspirators  against  unright- 
eous authority,  who,  according  as  they  succeed 
or  fail,  are  termed  in  history  patriots  or  trait- 
ors. Some  end  on  a throne,  others  on  a scaf- 
fold ; but  I think,  if  they  have  an  equally  clear 
conscience,  Heaven  gives  to  both  good  rest. 
And  good  rest,  strangely  calm,  came  to  Jo- 
sephine’s tired  eyelids  somewhere  about  dawn. 

She  woke  with  the  feeling  of  something  hav- 
ing happened,  or  being  about  to  happen — the 


sort  of  feeling  that  most  of  us  have  on  a mar- 
riage or  funeral  morning;  they  are  strangely 
alike — that  this  day  will  make,  for  good  or  ill, 
a great  gulf  between  the  old  life  and  the  new. 
Nevertheless,  she  rose  and  prepared  for  it,  as 
somehow  or  other  we  all  do  prepare,  with  a fac- 
titious calmness,  that  grows  easier  each  minute 
as  we  approach  the  inevitable. 

On  descending  to  her  children,  the  first  thing 
she  saw  was  a letter  from  Mr.  Scanlan,  not  to 
herself  but  to  Adrienne,  saying  he  w*as  enjoying 
himself  so  much  that  he  meant  to  stay  away 
the  whole  week.  Therefore  she  had  before  her 
that  week.  Within  it  something  might  occur. 
No,  nothing  would  occur — nothing  that  could 
save  her  from  the  act  which  she  felt  was  a ne- 
cessity. Only  a miracle  could  so  change  things 
as  to  cause  her  to  change ; and  miracles  do  not 
happen  in  these  days. 

Simple  as  her  preparations  were,  she  found 
them  a little  difficult  to  manage  without  excit- 
ing the  suspicion  of  her  household.  At  first 
she  had  intended  to  take  Bridget  with  her; 
now  she  decided  not.  No  one  should  be  com- 
promised by  her  departure:  no  one,  until  she 
was  clearly  away,  should  know  any  thing  about 
it.  "'besides,  in  leaving  Bridget  behiud  at 
Wren’s  Nest,  she  left  a certain  guarantee  that 
things  would  go  on  rightly  there,  and  Mr.  Scan- 
lan’s physical  comforts  be  looked  after,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

For,  strangely  enough,  np  from  the  fathom- 
less tragedy  of  her  heart  came  floating  small, 
ridiculous,  surface  things — such  as  who  would 
arrange  her  husband’s  breakfasts  and  dinners, 
see  that  he  had  every  thing  comfortable,  and  do 
for  him  the  thousand  and  one  trifles  which — he 
being  either  more  helpless  or  more  lazy  than 
most  men — these  seventeen  years  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  for  him?  Mechanically 
she  did  them  to  the  last ; even  sewing  buttons 
on  his  clean  shirts,  and  looking  over  his  clothes 
for  several  weeks  to  come,  till  the  farce  and  the 
tragedy  of  her  departure  mixed  themselves  to- 
gether in  such  a horrible  way,  and  the  familiar 
facts  of  everyday  life  assumed  such  a ghastly 
pathos,  that  she  felt  she  must  shut  her  eyes  and 
steel  her  heart,  if  her  purpose  was  to  be  carried 
out  at  all. 

Day  after  day  slipped  past ; as  they  slip  past 
a doomed  man  who  has  lost  all  hope  of  reprieve, 
yet  ha9  become  not  yet  quite  indifferent  to  dy- 
ing— a death  in  the  midst  of  life ; which,  so  far 
as  this  world  ends,  is  ended  forever.  It  may 
be  the  entrance  to  a new  life,  but  this  life  is  the 
familiar  one — this  is  the  one  he  understands. 
Somewhat  thus  did  Josephine  feel  wrhen,  night 
after  night,  she  lay  down  in  her  empty,  silent 
chamber,  foretasting  the  loneliness  that  would 
henceforward  be  hers  till  death.  Yet  she  nev- 
er w avered.  She  believed  she  was  doing  right ; 
and  with  her,  that  question  being  decided,  no 
after-thought  ever  came. 

Still,  she  deferred  till  the  very  last  making 
her  only  necessary  confidence,  which  was  to 
Priscilla  Nunn.  Even  to  her  it  would  be  brief 
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enough,  merely  enough  to  secure  the  faithful 
woman’s  help  in  Paris,  and  to  conceal  her  ad- 
dress there  from  every  body,  including  Mr. 
Scanlan.  Further,  neither  to  Priscilla  nor  to 
any  one  did  she  intend  to  explain.  When  we 
have  to  hew  off  a rotten  branch  to  save  the  rest 
of  the  tree,  we  hew  it  off  ; but  we  do  not  sit 
slashing  and  hacking  at  it,  and  prating  to  all 
comers  what  harm  it  has  done  us,  and  the  rea- 
son why  we  cut  it  down.  At  least,  Josephine 
was  not  the  woman  to  do  this : she  acted,  but 
she  never  talked. 

Having  settled  almost  word  for  word — the 
fewest  possible — what  she  had  to  explain  to 
Priscilla,  she  started  on  her  walk  to  receive 
from  the  little  shop  the  money  that  was  due  to 
her — a tolerable  sum,  enough  to  take  her  and 
the  children  to  Paris,  and  keep  them  there,  at 
least  beyond  want,  for  a short  time,  till  she  ob- 
tained the  w'ork  which,  with  Priscilla’s  assist- 
ance, she  had  no  fear  of  getting.  Every  thing 
she  did  was  done  in  the  most  methodical  man- 
ner, even  to  the  new  name  she  meant  to  take — 
her  mother’s  maiden  name — which  she  did  not 
think  Mr.  Scanlan  had  ever  asked  or  heard. 

She  had  hoped  to  go  through  Ditcliley  with- 
out meeting  any  one  she  knew,  but  just  before 
she  reached  Priscilla’s  shop  she  was  stopped  by 
Mr.  Langhorne,  wdiom  she  had  not  seen  for 
some  time,  since  the  sudden  friendliness  which 
had  sprung  up  between  them  after  Mr.  Oldham’s 
illness  had  as  suddenly  died  down — she  well 
guessed  why.  From  her  husband’s  irritability 
whenever  the  lawyer  was  named,  she  knew  he 
had  tried  to  borrow  from  him,  and  failed  : after 
which  little  episode  Mr.  Scanlan  could  never 
see  merit  in  any  body : so  Josephine  let  this 
friend  also  drop  from  her,  as  she  did  all  her 
friends.  It  was  safest  and  best  for  them  and 
for  her. 

Still  she  and  Mr.  Langhorne  spoke  kindly 
when  they  did  meet,  and  now  he  crossed  the 
street  to  join  her.  He  had  been  calling  at  the 
Rectory,  he  said  : had  found  Mr.  Oldham  some- 
what better,  and  the  nurse,  trying  to  make  out 
the  poor  invalid’s  confused  speech,  had  caught 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Scanlan.  Would  it  not  be 
well,  Mr.  Langhorne  suggested,  for  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan to  go  and  see  him  ? 

Josephine  hesitated.  Great  griefs  had  so 
swallowed  up  her  lesser  ones  that  she  had  not 
visited  her  poor  old  friend  for  weeks  past. 
Now  that  she  was  (putting  him  too — for  what 
must  surely  be  an  eternal  farewell — she  thought 
she  ought  to  go  and  sec  him  once  more.  It 
would  be  painful,  for  she  had  always  kept  a 
tender  corner  in  her  heart  for  Mr.  Oldham ; 
but  happily  he  would  never  know'  the  pain. 

41  Do  you  really  think  he  wants  me,  or  that 
he  has  begun  again  to  notice  any  body  ? In 
that  case  I would  gladly  go  much  oftener  than 
I do.’* 

What  was  she  promising,  when  she  could 
fulfill  nothing?  when  in  a few  days — nay,  a 
few  hours — her  fate  would  have  come,  and  she 
would  have  left  Ditchley  forever?  Struck 


with  a sudden  consciousness  of  this,  she  stopped 
abruptly — so  abruptly  that  Mr.  Langhorne  turn- 
ed his  keen  eyes  upon  her ; which  confused  her 
still  more. 

Then  he  said,  in  a somewhat  formal  man- 
ner, “I  do  not  urge  you  to  go;  I never  have 
urged  you,,  knowing  it  could  make  no  differ- 
ence in  any  thing  now'.  Still,  if  our  poor 
friend  has  any  consciousness — and  we  never 
know  how  much  lie  has — I think  it  w'ould  be  a 
kind  thing  for  you  to  see  him  often.” 

“I  will  go  at  once,”  she  said,  and  parting 
from  Mr.  Langhorne,  took  the  turning  toward 
the  Rectory,  passing  Priscilla  Nunn’s  door. 
As  she  passed  it  she  was  conscious  of  a cer- 
tain relief : in  being  able  to  keep,  if  for  only  an 
hour  longer,  the  bitter  secret  which  she  had 
hitherto  so  rigidly  hidden  from  all  her  neigh- 
bors, which,  so  long  as  it  is  unconfessed,  seems 
still  capable  of  remedy — the  misery  of  an  un- 
happy marriage. 

The  Rectory  garden  looked  sweet  as  ever, 
carefully  tended  by  the  honest  old  gardener 
whom  Bridget  would  not  marry.  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan stopped  to  speak  to  him,  and  ask  after  his 
newr  wife,  a young  and  comely  woman,  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  Bridget,  he  made  an  exceedingly 
good  husband. 

Yes,  he  was  very  comfortable,  he  said — 
hadn’t  a care  in  the  world  except  for  the  dear 
master,  and  the  grief  it  was  to  keep  the  garden 
so  nice  W'ith  nobody  to  look  at  it.  He  only 
wished  Mrs.  Scanlan  would  come  sometimes 
and  make  herself  at  home  there,  and  say  what 
she’d  like  to  have  done  in  it,  since  perhaps, 
when  it  pleased  God  to  take  the  dear  master 
out  of  his  troubles,  she  might  come  there  for 
good  and  all. 

Josephine  shrank  back,  knowing  well  what 
the  honest  fellow  alluded  to — the  common  talk 
of  the  parish,  thut  Mr.  Scanlan  was  to  succeed 
Mr.  Oldham  as  rector  of  Ditchley.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  word  that  every  body  said  to  her 
that  day  was  fitted  to  stab  her  like  a knife. 

But  when  she  went  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Old- 
ham’s room  her  agitation  subsided,  and  a 
strange  peacefulness  came  over  her.  It  often 
did,  in  presence  of  that  living  corpse;  w'hich 
had  all  the  quietness  of  death  itself,  and  some 
of  the  beauty  ; for  the  face  was  not  drawn  or 
altered  ; and  any  one  whom  he  liked  to  see  Mr. 
Oldham  was  still  able  to  welcome  with  his  old 
smile.  As  he  welcomed  his  visitor  now;  sig- 
naling for  her  to  come  and  sit  beside  him,  and 
take  possession  of  his  pow  erless  hand. 

Though  there  was  as  yet  in  his  countenance 
no  sign  of  that  merciful  order  of  release  which 
his  nearest  and  dearest  could  not  but  have 
hailed  as  the  best  blessing  possible  to  the  poor 
old  man,  still  this  smile  of  his  seemed  more 
serene  than  ordinary,  and  his  eyes  rested  upon 
his  visitor  with  a wistful  affectionateness,  as  if 
he  too  were  taking  a farewell — his  farewell  of 
her,  not  hers  of  him.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
sick-room,  Mrs.  Scanlan  forgot  for  a time 
every  thing  but  her  poor  old  friend,  who  had 
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been  so  true  to  her,  and  so  faithfully  kind  to 
het\  Her  personal  griefs  melted  away,  her 
fetter  nod  trdubled  spirit  grew  calm.  The 
*iient  land*  the  land  where  all  things  nre  for- 
gotten*  which  was.  alas ! the  only  light  in  which 
she  looked  at  the  invisible  world— for  her  hus- 
band s heaven  was  almost  as  obnoxious  to  her 
3*  his  hell — became  a less  awful,  nay,  a desira- 
ble country.  In  it  she  might  perchance  find, 
again — only  perchance!  for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  religions  faith  had  grown  doubtful 
to  her — tho*u;  who  had  loved  her,  and  whom  it 
had  been  noble,  not  ignoble,  to  Jove ; her  mo- 
ther, dead  when  she  was  still  a child;  her  fa- 
ther, the  vivid  remembrance  of  whom  alone 
made  her  still  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  ; 
possibly  even  her  little  infants,  who  had  but 
breathed  and  died*  and  were  now  laid  safely 
adeep  in  Ditchlev  church-vard.  As  she  sat 
by  Mr.  Oldburn’*  bed  she  could  see  their  w hite 
bead-ston/*  gleam  in  the  sunset.  And  she 
thanked  God  that  they  at  least  were  safe,  these 
three  out  of  her  nine. 

And  into  this  unknown  land,  to  join  this 
dear  known  company,  Mr.  Oldham  would  soon 
be  traveling  too.  The  puerile  and  altogether 
material  fantasy,  winch  is  yet  not  unnatural, 
that  she  should  like  to  send  a message  by  him 
to  her  dead,  affected  her  strangely.  It  would 
have  been  such  a comfort ; just  one  word  to  tell 
her  father  that  she  was  struggling  ori  her  best 


Mr.  Oldham’s  hand,  and  speaking  a little  now 
n ml  then,  in  that  sad  monologue  which  was  all 
that  was  possible  with  him  now.  But  still  she 
felt  less  unhappy,  less  frozen  np.  The  sense 
of  filthy  lucre — of  money,  money,  money,  being 
the  engrossing  subject  of  life,  its  one  hope,  fenr* 
and  incessant  anxiety — faded  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. Here,  beside  that  motionless  figure, 
never  to  be  moved  again  till  lifted  from  the 
bed  into  the  coffin,  the  great  truth  that  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain we  can  carry  nothing  out,  forced  itself  upon 
her,  with  a soothing  strength,  as  it  had  never 
done  before. 

She  might  have  remained  longer  on  this, 
which  she  meant  to  be  her  lost  visit— only  in 
the  external  calm  and  cheerfulness  that  must 
be  kept  up  with  Mr,  Oldham  it  would  not  do 
to  think  of  such  things — but  Dr.  Waters  came 
in,  and  when  she  rose  t<»  go  home  he  asked  her 
if  she  would  accept  an  old  man’s  escort  over  the 
common ; it  was  growing  too  dark  for  a lady  to 
cross  it  alone- 

“ Thank  you,’' said  she,  touched  by4  the  kind- 
ness, and  staid.  For  one  day  more  she  might 
still  safely  put  off  bet*  arrangement  with  Pris- 
cilla, ami  so  extreme  was  her  shrinking,  even 
within  herself,  from  all  final  measures,  that 
this  was  rather  a relief.  A relief  too  it  was 
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good  friend  the  doctor  what  he  thought  of  his 
patient’s  state,  and  how  long  it  might  continue. 
Not  that  this  would  affect  her  purposes  in  any 
way;  for  she  had  determined  it  should  not; 
still  she  wanted  to  know. 

But  no  medical  wisdom  could  pronounce  an 
opinion.  Dr.  Waters  thought  that  life,  mere 
animal  life,  might  linger  in  that  helpless  frame 
for  months  or  years,  or  another  stroke  might 
come,  and  the  flickering  taper  be  extinguished 
immediately.  But  in  either  case,  the  old  man 
was  not  likely  to  suffer  any  more. 

“ Thank  God  for  that!”  sighed  Mrs.  Scanlan, 
with  a curious  sort  of  envy  of  Mr.  Oldham. 

She  had  had  it  before — that  desperate  crav- 
ing for  rest,  only  rest ! as  if  the  joys  of  Paradise 
itself  would  be  mere  weariness;  and  all  she 
wanted  was  to  lie  down  in  the  dark  and  sleep. 
There  was  upon  her  that  heavy  hush  before  a 
storm ; before  the  God  of  mercy  as  well  as  judg- 
ment arises  in  lightning  and  thunders  to  rouse 
us  out  of  that  lethargy  which,  to  living  souls, 
is  not  repose  but  death.  Almost  before  she 
had  time  to  breathe  the  storm  broke. 

“Mrs.  Scanlan,”  said  Dr.  Waters,  suddenly, 
pressing  her  hand  with  a kindly  gesture,  for  he 
knew  her  well,  had  been  beside  her  in  many  a 
crisis  of  birth  and  death,  and  was  well  aware, 
too,  though  he  never  referred  to  it,  how  faith- 
fully she  had  kept  his  own  miserable  domestic 
secret  in  years  past — “ Mrs.  Scanlan,  where  is 
your  husband  to-day  ?” 

She  told  him! 

“I  am  glad.  A week’s  amusement  will  be 
good  for  him.  He  is  quite  well,  I hope  ?” 

“Perfectly  well.” 

One  of  those  shivers  which  superstition  calls 
“walking  over  one’s  own  grave”  ran  through 
Josephine.  Did  Dr.  Waters  suspect  any  thing  ? 
Or  was  it  only  her  own  vague  terror,  which  had 
made  her  feel  for  weeks  past  as  if  she  were 
treading  on  a mine,  that  she  discovered  in  his 
words  something  deeper  than  ordinary  civility  ? 
Had  he  discovered  any  thing  of  her  husband’s 
misdoings  ? She  feared,  but  her  fear  was  alto- 
gether different  from  the  reality.  It  came  soon. 

“I  walked  home  with  you  to-night,  partly 
that  I might  say  a word  to  you  about  your 
husband.  You  are  too  sensible  a woman  to 
imagine  I mean  more  than  I say,  or  to  give 
yourself  groundless  alarm.” 

“Alarm!”  she  repeated,  her  mind  still  run- 
ning in  the  one  groove  where  all  her  misery 
lay.  “ Tell  me  quickly ; do  tell  me.” 

“ Nay,  there  is  really  nothing  to  tell : it  is 
merely  a harmless  bit  of  precaution.  You  are 
aware  that  your  husband  consulted  me  the 
other  day  about  effecting  an  assurance  on  his 
life?” 

She  was  not  aware,  but  that  mattered  little. 
“ Go  on,  please.” 

“ He  said  you  were  very  anxious  he  should 
do  it,  and  he  had  refused,  but,  like  the  disobe- 
dient son  in  the  parable,  afterward  he  repented 
and  went.  You  wished  it,  he  added,  as  a pro- 
vision for  yourself  and  the  children.” 


“I!  Provision  for  me  and  the  children!” 
Even  yet  she  had  not  grown  accustomed  to  her 
husband’s  startling  modifications  of  facts. 

The  quick-witted  physician  saw  her  angry 
confusion,  and  tried  to  help  her  through  it. 
“ Well,  well,  it  was  something  of  the  kind.  I 
can  not  be  very  accurate,  and  I never  inter- 
fere in  family  affairs.  All  I want  to  urge  upon 
you  is,  unless  there  is  some  very  urgent  neces- 
sity, do  not  let  him  try  to  insure  his  life.” 

“Why  not?”  said  she,  facing  the  truth  in 
her  direct,  almost  fierce  way. 

“Because  I am  afraid  no  office  would  take 
him.  He  has — this  need  not  frighten  you; 
hundreds  have  it;  I have  it  myself,  and  you 
see  what  an  old  man  I have  grown  to — but  he 
has  confirmed  disease  of  the  heart.” 

“ Oh,  Doctor!” 

This  was  all  she  said,  though  the  bolt,  God’s 
own  bolt  of  terror,  sent  to  rouse  her  from  her 
lethargic  despair,  had  fallen  in  her  very  sight. 
In  all  her  thoughts  about  her  husband  the 
thought  of  his  death  had  never  crossed  her 
imagination.  He  seemed  one  of  the  sort  of 
people  who  live  forever,  and  enjoy  life  under 
all  circumstances;  being  blessed  with  an  easy 
temper,  a good  digestion,  and  no  heart  to  speak 
of.  That  he,  Edward  Scanlan,  should  bear 
about  with  him  a confirmed  mortal  disease,  and 
not  feel  it,  not  know  it ; the  thing  was  impossi- 
ble ; dnd  she  said  so  vehemently. 

Dr.  Waters  shook  his  head.  “It  is  a veiy 
good  thing  that  he  does  not  know  it,  and  he 
never  may,  for  this  sort  of  complaint  advances 
so  slowly  that  he  may  live  many  years  and  die 
of  some  other  disease  after  all.  But  there  it 
is,  and  any  doctor  could  find  it  out — the  doctor 
of  the  assurance  company  most  certainly  would. 
And  if  Mr.  Scanlan,  with  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment, were  told  of  it,  the  consequences  might 
be  serious.  Therefore,  I tell  his  wife,  who  is 
the  bravest  woman  I know,  and  who  can  keep 
a secret  better  than  any  other  woman  I know.” 

“ Ah !”  feeling  that  upon  her  was  laid — and 
laid  for  life — another  burden.  No  lying  down 
to  rest  now ; she  must  arise  and  bear  it.  ‘ ‘ What 
must  I do?  What  can  I do?”  she  said  at  last. 

“Nothing.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Tell- 
ing you  this  seems  cruel,  but  it  is  the  best  kind- 
ness. Cheer  up,  my  dear  Mrs.  Scanlan.  I am 
sure  you  have  looked  so  ill  of  late  that  your 
husband  may  live  to  bury  you  yet,  if  that  is 
what  you  desire.  Only  take  care  of  him ; keep 
him  from  overexcitement,  and  above  all  from 
assurance  offices.” 

“I  understand.  I will  remember.  Thank 
you.  You  are  very  kind.” 

Her  words,  brief  and  mechanical,  were  meant 
as  a good-by,  and  Dr.  Waters  took  them  as  such, 
and  left  her  at  the  gate  of  Wren’s  Nest  without 
offering  to  go  in.  Nor  did  she  ask  him ; the 
strain  upon  her  was  such  that,  if  it  had  lasted 
another  ten  minutes,  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
have  gone  mad. 

She  sat  down,  a few  yards  only  from  her  own 
door,  behind  a furze -bush  on  the  common, 
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which  lay  all  lonely  and  silent  under  the  stars, 
and  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts  together,  and 
realize  all  she  had  heard. 

I have  said  that  in  the  noblest  sense  of  love, 
clear-eyed,  up-looking,  trustful,  that  ever  loves 
the  highest,  Mrs.  Scanlan  had  ceased  to  love 
her  husband.  Natural  affection  may  revive  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  a certain  pitiful  tenderness 
is  long  of  dying ; but  that  a good  woman  should 
go  on  loving  a bad  man,  in  the  deep  and  holy 
sense  of  woman’s  love,  is,  I believe,  simply  im- 
possible. If  she  did,  she  would  be  either  a fool 
— or  something  worse.  But  often,  when  love 
is  dead  and  buried,  duty  arises  out  of  its  grave, 
assuming  its  likeness,  even  as  the  angel  assumed 
that  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  till  one  can  not 
tell  which  is  the  king  and  which  the  angel ; and 
over  this  divine  travesty  we  may  weep,  but  we 
dare  not  sinile. 

The  Edward  Scanlan  of  to-day  was  in  nowise 
different  from  the  Edward  Scanlan  of  yesterday. 
And  yet  his  wife  felt  that  her  relation  to  him 
was  totally  changed.  So  long  as  he  was  well 
and  happy,  gayly  careering  through  life,  in- 
different to  every  body  but  himself,  selfish, 
unprincipled,  dishonest,  and  yet  of  that  easy 
nature  that  he  would  always  contrive  to  fall  on 
his  feet,  and  reappear  on  the  best  terms  with 
every  body;  then  she  felt  no  compunction  at 
quitting  him:  nay,  her  desertion  became  a 
righteous  act.  But  now?  Every  noble,  ten- 
der, generous  feeling  in  the  woman’s  breast  re- 
volted at  doing  the  very  thing  which  an  hour 
before  she  had  been  resolved  upon. 

This  change  seemed  hardly  her  own  act — at 
least  she  did  it  more  by  instinct  than  reason- 
ing; indeed,  she  hardly  reasoned  at  all  about 
it,  or  paused  to  consider  whether,  in  thus  total- 
ly ignoring  her  past  resolve,  she  needed  to 
blame  herself  for  having  ever  made  it.  The 
thing  was  now  impossible;  that  was  enough. 
While  desperately  pursuing  one  coiyse,  fate, 
or  circumstance,  or  Providence,  had  seized  her 
with  a strong  right  hand,  and  flung  her  upon 
another. 

“I  can’t  go  away,”  she  said,  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro,  with  sobs  and  tears.  “I 
must  ‘take  care  of  him,’  as  Dr.  Waters  told 
me.  What  could  he  do  without  me  ? What 
should  I do  if  he  wanted  me,  and  I were  not 
there?” 

This  was  all  she  thought,  all  she  argued. 
Her  single-minded  nature  took  all  things  sim- 
ply, without  morbid  introspection,  or  needless 
self-reproach.  Indeed,  she  hardly  thought  of 
herself  at  all  in  the  matter,  until  there  sudden- 
ly flashed  across  her  the  remembrance  of  the 
children— 1 -and  for  a minute  or  two  her  head 
was  in  a whirl,  and  she  was  unable  to  see  the 
path  of  duty  clearly.  Only  duty.  No  senti- 
mental revulsion  of  feeling  drew  her  back  to 
the  days  when  the  children  were  not,  and  her 
young  lover -husband  was  to  her  all  in  all. 
Those  days  were  dead  forever ; he  had  himself 
destroyed  them.  She  never  for  a moment  dis- 
guised from  herself  that  her  children — those 


“incumbrances,”  as  Mr.  Scanlan  often  called 
them — were  infinitely  dearer  to  her  than  he. 
She  must  save  her  children,  but  was  she  to  do 
it  by  forsaking  their  father  ? 

“Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder.”  Most  true — not  man. 
But  there  are  cases  when  God  Himself  does  it ; 
when  with  His  righteous  sword  of  division  He 
parts  the  wicked  from  the  innocent,  the  pure 
from  the  impure.  The  difficulty  is  for  our  im- 
perfect mortal  vision  to  see  this,  to  recognize 
the  glitter  of  that  sharp,  inevitable  sword,  and 
acquiesce  in  the  blow  of  the  invisible  Hand. 

Josephine  attempted  it  not.  Nor  do  I at- 
tempt to  judge  her  either  in  what  she  did  or 
what  she  did  not  do ; I only  state  the  result — 
that  her  communication  with  Priscilla  Nunn 
was  never  made;  and  it  was  not  until  both 
were  dead  that  any  one  ever  knew  how  near 
she  had  been  to  quitting  her  husband  forever. 

• For  more  than  an  hour  Mrs.  Scanlan  sat 
crouched  under  that  furze-bush,  open  only  to 
the  gaze  of  the  stars,  forever  marching  on  in 
their  courses,  irresistibly,  remorselessly,  taking 
no  heed  of  any  one  of  us  all.  Then,  impelled 
by  a vague  consciousness  that  the  night  was 
very  chilly,  that  if  she  took  cold  she  should  be 
ill,  and  if  she  were  ill,  what  would  become  of 
the  household,  she  rose  and  went  indoors. 

Not  to  the  children,  though  she  heard  their 
voices  at  play  in  the  parlor,  but  up  at  once  to 
her  own  room.  There,  in  passing,  she  rested 
her  hand  upon  the  pillow  where  her  husband’s 
head  had  lain  for  seventeen  years,  turned  round, 
stooped,  and  kissed  it. 

“I  will  not  go,”  she  said.  “Who  will  hold 
fast  to  him  if  I do  not?  No,  I’ll  not  go.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  had  full  time  for  reconsider- 
ing her  determination,  had  she  been  so  inclined, 
for  her  husband  did  not  return  on  the  day  he 
had  named.  Not  even  though  she  sent  on  to 
him  a note  from  Mr.  Langhome,  urgently  re- 
questing the  settling  of  the  school  accounts. 
Evidently  he  had  put  off  to  the  last  extremity 
possible  the  fatal  crisis,  and  was  afraid  to  meet 
it  even  now.  She  was  not,  though  she  knew 
it  must  come,  and  soon ; but  it  only  confirmed 
her  resolution  not  to  quit  him. 

Women  are  strange  creatures — I,  a woman, 
say  it.  Men  think  they  know  us;  but  they 
never  do.  They  are  at  once  above  us  and  be- 
low us,  but  always  different  from  us,  both  in 
our  good  points  and  our  bad. 

Josephine  had  never  had  any  real  happiness 
in  her  husband ; neither  comfort,  nor  trust,  nor 
rest.  Fond  of  her  he  undoubtedly  was,  even 
yet;  but  it  was  a man’s  sort  of  fondness,  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  himself,  from  the  great 
use  and  support  she  was  to  him.  Unto  her 
he  had  been  a perpetual  grief,  a never-ceasing 
anxiety ; yet  the  idea  of  losing  this,  of  letting 
him  go  and  doing  without  him,  or  rather  of 
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allowing  him  to  do  without  her,  presented  it- 
self to  her  now  as  a simple  impossibility.  The 
tie  which  bound  her  was  not  love — I should 
profane  the  word  if  I called  it  so — but  a stem, 
heroic,  open-eyed  faithfulness ; seeing  ewery  one 
of  the  thorns  of  her  most  difficult  way,  yet  de- 
liberately following  it  out  still.  Her  life  hence- 
forward must  be  one  long  battle ; no  quiet,  no 
pause,  no  lying  down  to  that  longed-for  rest. 
“No  peace  for  the  wicked,"  said  she  mocking- 
ly to  herself  oftentimes,  but  took  little  thought 
whether  it  applied  to  her,  whether  she  was 
righteous  or  wicked.  One  thing  she  knew  she 
was,  and  must  be — bold.  Courage  was  her 
only  chance  now. 

After  discovering  that  as  a married  woman 
she  had  no  legal  rights,  and  no  help  or  aid  was 
possible  from  any  one,  she  had  determined  to 
take  the  law  into  her  own  hands,  and  protect 
herself  as  well  as  she  could — both  by  boldness, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  the  quality  which  in  wo- 
man is  called  cunning,  in  man  only  diplomacy. 
This  was  the  easier,  because,  as  she  well  knew, 
her  husband’s  prominent  characteristic  was  cow- 
ardice. He  was  always  afraid  of  somebody  or 
something,  and  not  unfrequently  afraid  of  him- 
self. He  had  no  persistent  will  at  all ; it  was 
a joke  among  the  children  that  if  ever  papa 
talked  about  a thing  he  was  quite  certain  not 
to  do  it,  and  whatever  he  did  was  done  by  ac- 
cident. Thus  his  wife  knew  that  when  it  came 
to  the  point  she  was  twice  as  strong  as  he. 

Her  plan  of  action  had  been  very  simple : to 
leave  home,  as  if  for  a short  journey ; to  cross 
over  at  once  to  Paris,  and  there,  assuming  a 
French  name,  to  pass  off  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren as  French  returned  refugees.  If  she  ob- 
tained work,  and  was  unpursued,  she  meant  to 
remain  in  Paris;  otherwise  to  fly  to  the  New 
World,  or  Australia — any  where — so  that  she 
had  her  children,  and  could  escape  her  hus- 
band. Great  as  his  power  "was  over  her  and 
them  legally,  morally  it  was  but  small ; for  ty- 
rant and  victim  change  places  when  the  one 
has  the  soul  of  a lion  and  the  other  that  of  a 
hare ; and  a mother,  driven  to  despair,  with  her 
children  to  guard,  has  always  something  of  the 
lioness  in  her,  which  makes  her  rather  a dan- 
gerous animal  to  deal  with. 

Tragical  as  was  the  pass  she  had  come  to, 
there  was  a certain  comfort  in  it — a power  in  her 
hands  of  which  she  knew  she  could  at  any  time 
avail  herself;  her  refuge  was  not  her  husband’s 
strength,  but  his  cowardice.  And  now  that  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  resolved  not  to  leave 
him,  but  to  stay  and  meet  the  worst,  she  hoped 
that  the  same  courage  which  would  have  thrown 
him  off,  and  withstood  him  at  a distance,  might 
keep  him  in  bounds  while  near.  She  could 
trust  him  no  more,  believe  in  him  no  more ; she 
stood  quite  alone,  and  must  defend  herself  and 
her  children  alone  ; still,  she  thought  she  could 
do  it.  She  must  look  things  boldly  in  the  face, 
and  act  accordingly.  There  must  be  no  weak 
yielding  to  what  was  doubtful  or  wrong;  no 
pretense  of  wifely  duty,  to  “love,  honor,  and 


obey" — because  when  the  first  two  do  not  ex- 
ist, the  third  becomes  impossible — a ridiculous, 
unmeaning  sham.  Neither  must  there  be,  as 
regarded  the  children,  any  setting  up  of  super- 
stitious filial  fetiches,  only  to  be  kicked  dowm 
again,  as  all  false  gods  ultimately  are.  If  her 
children  found  out,  as  they  often  did,  that  their 
father  had  told  them  a lie,  she  must  not  mask 
it,  or  modify  it,  as  often  she  had  done,  to  avoid 
exposing  him.  She  must  say  distinctly,  “ It  is 
a lie,  but  he  can  not  help  it ; it  is  his  nature 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  Pity  him,  and  tell  the  truth  your- 
selves." The  same  in  that  terrible  laxity  of 
principle  he  had  as  to  money-matters,  and  the 
hundred  other  crooked  ways  in  which  he  was 
always  walking;  where,  rather  than  see  her 
children  wralk,  she  would  see  them — she  often 
prayed  that  she  might  see  them ! — drop  one 
after  the  other  into  their  quiet  graves.  (Did 
God,  not  in  anger,  but  in  mercy,  answer  her 
prayer?  I can  not  tell.  Her  lot  was  hard,  but 
it  might  have  been  harder.) 

While  resolving  that,  in  any  moral  crisis  of 
this  sort,  she  would  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  opening  her  children’s  eyes  to  the  er- 
rors of  their  father,  she  still  thought  she  should 
be  able  to  keep  them  to  their  strict  duty,  and 
teach  them  to  honor — not  the  individual  parent, 
that  was  impossible— but  the  abstract  bond  of 
parenthood ; so  beautiful,  so  divine,  that  the 
merest  relics  of  it  should  be  kept  in  a certain 
sort  of  sanctity  to  the  last  by  every  human 
being. 

It  was  a difficult,  almost  a superhuman  task 
that  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  setting  herself;  but  it 
was  easier  than  the  only  two  other  alternatives 
— of  succumbing  entirely  to  evil,  or,  by  flying 
from  it,  forsaking  her  husband,  and  leaving  him 
to  trouble,  shame,  sickness,  death — all  alone. 

That  the  collapse  of  his  affairs  must  soon 
come,  shg  was  certain.  She  hardly  thought  he 
Would  be  prosecuted,  but  he  would  be  driven 
from  Ditchley  a dishonest  man,  his  clerical 
work  at  an  end  forever.  Therefore  upon  her 
alone  would  thenceforward  rest  the  maintenance 
of  the  family ; even  as  she  had  intended,  but 
with  the  additional  burden  of  her  husband. 
What  matter?  She  had  long  ceased  to  look 
forward,  at  least  in  any  happy  w ay.  Her  hopes 
had  all  turned  to  despair,  her  blessings  to  mis- 
fortunes. Even  that  possible  fortune,  the  pros- 
pect of  which  had  so  long  upheld  her,  had  it 
not  been  less  a blessing  than  a curse?  Hut  for 
it,  and  its  numbing  effect  upon  her,  she  might 
have  striven  more  against  Mr.  Scanlan ’s  reck- 
lessness, or  have  risen  up  with  a strong  will, 
and  taken  into  her  own  hands  the  reins  which 
his  w'ere  too  weak  to  hold.  But  the  gnawing 
of  this  secret  at  her  heart  had  given  her  a sense 
of  guiltiness  against  him,  which  had  made  her 
feeble  of  resistance,  indifferent  to  the  present 
in  the  hope  of  the  future.  But  why  regret 
these  things?  It  was  all  too  late  now. 

She  was  sure  trouble  was  at  hand  when,  on 
Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Scanlan  had  not  come 
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home,  and  she  had  at  the  last  minute  to  send 
Cdsar  about  in  all  directions  to  get  some  friend- 
ly clergyman  as  his  substitute.  That  being 
done,  and  her  fears  roused,  lest,  urged  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  or  some  sudden  fear 
of  discovery,  he  might  actually  have  left  the 
country,  the  curate  walked  in  — crawled  in, 
would  be  the  better  word ; for  he  had  an  aspect 
not  unlike  a whipped  hound.  Afraid  lest  the 
children  should  notice  him,  their  mother  hur- 
ried them  oft*  to  church,  and  took  him  straight 
up  stairs;  where  he  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  bed  in  a state  of  utter  despondency. 

“ It’s  all  over  with  me ; I knew  it  would  be. 
You  refused  to  help  me,  and  so  it  has  come  to 
this!” 

“Come  to  what?”  said  Josephine.  He  had 
not  asked,  nor  she  given,  any  welcoming  caress, 
bat  she  had  followed  him  up  stairs,  and  done 
various  little  duties  that  he  expected  of  her. 
Now  she  stood  beside  him,  pale,  quiet,  pre- 
pared for  whatever  might  happen. 

“That  fellow  Langhorne  will  wait  no  longer. 
He  insists  upon  having  the  books,  to  go  into 
them  next  week.  And  the  money  is  gone,  and 
I can't  replace  it.  So  I am  ruined,  that's  all.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  have  done  the  best  I could,”  added  Mr. 
Scanlan,  in  an  injured  tone.  “I  even  took 
your  advice,  and  went  to  Dr.  Waters  about  in- 
suring my  life,  and  he  promised  to  inquire. 
But  he  too  has  played  me  false.  I have  heard 
no  more  from  him.  All  the  world  has  forsaken 
me — I am  a lost  man.  And  there  you  are, 
dressed  in  all  your  best,  looking  so  nice  and 
comfortable;  I dare  say  you  have  been  very 
comfortable  without  me  all  week  — going  to 
church  too,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  Well, 
there,  go ! Leave  me  to  my  misery,  and  go.” 

To  all  this,  and  more,  Josephine  made  no 
reply.  She  was  too  busy  watching  him,  try- 
ing to  read  in  his  face  something  which  might 
either  confirm  or  refute  Dr.  Waters's  opinion 
concerning  him.  She  did  see,  or  fancied  she 
saw,  in  spite  of  his  florid  complexion,  a certain 
unwholesome  grayness,  and  wondered,  with  a 
sharp  twinge  of  self-reproach,  that  she  had 
never  noticed  it  before.  It  was  no  dearer  to 
her,  no  nobler,  this  handsome,  good-natured, 
and  yet  ignoble  face ; but  she  regarded  it  with 
an  anxious  pity,  mingled  with  thankfulness 
that  she  alone  bore,  and  had  strength  to  bear, 
the  secret  which  would  have  overwhelmed  him. 
For  though,  in  truth,  it  was  no  worse  for  him 
than  for  all  of  us — we  every  one  carry  within 
us  the  seeds  of  death,  and  we  are  liable  to  it 
at  any  minute — still,  to  such  a weak  nature  as 
Edward  Scanlan's,  and  one  who,  despite  his 
religious  profession,  shrank  with  dread  from 
every  chance  of  that  “glory”  which  he  was  al- 
ways preaching,  the  knowledge  of  such  a fact 
as  heart-disease  concerning  himself  would  al- 
most have  killed  him  with  terror  on  the  spot. 

So  once  again  his  wife  took  up  his  burden, 
and  bore  it  for  him — bore  it  all  alone,  to  the 
very  end. 


“Then  you  are  not  going  to  church,  after 
all?”  said  he,  when,  lifting  his  head,  he  per- 
ceived that  her  bonnet  was  laid  aside,  and  she 
was  sitting  quietly  by  him.  “Now  that’s  kind 
of  you,  and  I am  glad.  Only,  will  not  the  con- 
gregation think  your  absence  rather  peculiar?*' 

“ Oh,  I do  not  care  for  that.” 

“But  you  ought  to  care,”  said  he,  with  sud- 
den irritability.  “I  know  I should  have  got 
on  twice  as  well  in  the  world  if  I had  had  a 
wife  who  minded  outside  things  a little  more.” 

Josephine  flushed  up  in  anger,  then  re- 
strained herself.  “ Perhaps  so,”  she  answered. 
“But,  Edward,  if  I have  not  been  a show 
wife,  I have  been  a very  practical  and  useful 
one,  and  I am  willing  to  be  of  use  now  if  you 
will  let  me.” 

“That’s  my  good  Josephine ! Then  we  are 
friends  again?  You  won’t  forsake  me?  I 
half  thought  you  would.  I have  had  such 
horrible  fancies  every  night,  of  being  arrested 
and  sent  to  jail,  and  dying  there,  and  never 
seeing  you  any  more.  You  won't  let  it  come 
that  ? You  wouldn't  like  to  have  your  husband' 
shut  up  in  a prison,  among  all  sorts  of  nasty, 
unpleasant  people — oh,  it  would  be  dreadful ! 
dreadful ! You’ll  try  to  save  me  from  it,  Jo- 
sephine?” 

For  ever  so  long  he  went  maundering  on 
thus,  in  an  almost  puerile  fashion,  not  ven- 
turing to  look  his  wife  in  the  face,  but  clinging 
fast  to  her  hand. 

A man  must  be  a man  to  compel  a woman’s 
love.  For  a moment  Josephine  turned  aside, 
and  her  sweet,  proud,  delicate  mouth — the  De 
Bougainville  mouth,  descending  from  genera- 
tion to  generation — even  C^sar  had  it — assumed 
a curl  that  Mr.  Scanlan  might  not  have  liked 
to  see;  except  that  he  would  never  have  un- 
derstood it.  But  immediately  that  deep  pity, 
which  long  survives  love,  arose  again  in  the 
wife’s  heart. 

“ My  dear,  we  will  not  talk  of  prisons ; per- 
haps it  will  not  come  to  that.  I might  be  able 
to  devise  some  plan,  if  you  would  now  tell  me 
every  thing.  Mind,  Edward — every  thing!” 

“I  have  told  you  every  thing — except,  per- 
haps, of  my  visit  to  Dr.  Waters,  which  was 
quite  a sudden  idea.  But  it  came  to  nothing, 
you  see,  as  is  always  the  case  with  me.  Never 
was  there  such  an  unlucky  fellow  in  this  world.” 

This  was  his  constant  cry ; but  she  had  ceased 
arguing  against  it  now.  She  had  ceased  even 
to  torture  herself  by  counting  up  that  large 
measure  of  happiness  that  might*  have  been 
theirs — youth,  health,  children,  settled  work, 
and  an  income  which,  if  small,  was  certain,  and 
would  have  sufficed  them  to  live  on  in  comfort ; 
but  for  that  fatal  something — the  one  rivet 
loose  in  the  wheel — which  her  husband  called 
his  “ill  luck!” 

“Well,  why  are  you  silent?  What  are  you 
thinking  about  ? What  do  you  suggest  ? For 
I tell  you,  Josephine,  we  are  come  to  the  last  ebb 
— all  is  over  with  me,  unless  I can  arrange  about 
the  assurance  at  once,  say  to-morrow.  Come, 
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you  shall  have  vour  wish.  I’ll  go  to  the  as- 
surance office  to-morrow.” 

Josephine’s  heart  stood  still.  Then,  looking 
another  way,  she  said,  “ It  is  not  ray  wish  now ; 
I have  changed  my  mind.  I do  not  want  you 
to  assure  your  life.” 

“ Well,  that  is  a good  joke ! After  worrying 
me  to  death  about  it,  abusing  me  like  a pick- 
pocket because  I wouldn’t  do  the  thing,  as  soon 
as  I decide  to  do  it,  you  turn  round  and  say  you 
don’t  wish  it  at  all ! You  are  the  most  fickle, 
changeable  woman — but  you  women  always 
are : there’s  no  making  you  out.” 

Josephine  was  silent. 

“Unless” — with  a sudden  flash  of  that  petty 
cunning  which  small  natures  mistake  for  pene- 
tration, and  often  fancy  themselves  very  clever 
in  attributing  to  others  motives  they  would 
have  had  themselves  — “unless,  indeed,  you 
have  some  deep-laid  scheme  of  your  owrn  for 
managing  me.  But  I wont  give  in  to  it;  I 
won’t  be  managed.” 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu ! mon  Dieu!”  murmured 
Josephine,  using  the  exclamation  not  lightly, 
as  many  Frenchwomen  do  — she  had  been 
brought  up  too  strictly  Huguenot  for  that — still 
using  it  without  much  meaning,  only  as  a blind 
cry  of  misery  in  a tongue  that  her  husband  did 
not  understand.  “ Listen  to  me,  Edward,”  she 
said,  earnestly.  “ I have  no  deep-laid  scheme, 
no  underhand  design.  How  should  I have? 
My  whole  thought  is  for  your  good.  It  is  true 
I have  changed  my  mind ; but  one  may  do  that 
sometimes,  and  find  second  thoughts  best  after 
all.  This  life  assurance  would  cause  you  so 
much  difficulty,  so  much  trouble ; and  you 
know  you  don’t  like  jtrouble.” 

“I  hate  it.” 

“ And  if  I wrere  to  take  the  trouble  from  you 
— if  I were  to  find  a way  of  arranging  the  mat- 
ter myself — ” 

“Oh,  I wish  you  would,  and  let  me  never 
hear  another  word  about  it,”  said  he,  with  a 
look  of  great  relief,  all  his  offended  dignity 
having  subsided  in  the  great  comfort  it  was  to 
have  his  burden  taken  off  his  hands.  “You 
are  the  cleverest  woman  I ever  knew.  You 
may  have  it  all  your  own  way,  if  you  like ; I 
won’t  interfere.  Only  just  tell  me,  as  a mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  my  dear,  how  you  mean  to 
accomplish  it.” 

It  was  a way  which  had  slowly  dawned  upon 
her  as  the  best — absolutely  the  only  way  to  meet 
this  crisis — by  the  plain  truth.  She  meant  to 
go  over  thS  accounts  herself — when  first  she 
married  she  hardly  knew  that  two  and  two  made 
four,  but  she  was  a very  respectable  arithmeti- 
cian and  book-keeper  now— -discover  the  exact 
deficit,  and  then  confess  it,  simply  and  sorrow- 
fully, to  Mr.  Langhome.  lie  was  a very  good 
man:  she  believed,  if  dealt  with  frankly,  he 
would  take  the  same  view  of  things  that  she 
did — that  her  husband’s  act  had  been  excessive 
carelessness  rather  than  deliberate  dishonesty. 
If  it  could  be  “hushed  up” — oh,  the  agony  it 
was  to  this  honest  woman  that  any  thing  con- 


cerning any  one  belonging  to  her  required  to  be 
hushed  up! — for  a time,  she  might  be  able  to 
repay  the  money  by  settled  monthly  install- 
ments out  of  her  own  earnings.  Any  thing, 
every  thing,  that  she  could  do  herself,  she  felt 
6nfe  about ; but  all  else  was  like  shifting  sands. 
Still,  she  thought  Mr.  Langhorne  would  trust 
her,  and,  slender  as  her  relations  with  him  had 
been,  she  had  always  found  him  kind  and  just : 
the  sort  of  man  upon  whose  generosity  she 
might  throw  herself,  and  not  feel  it  pierce  her 
like  a reed. 

But  when  she  tried  to  explain  all  this  to  Mr. 
Scanlan,  he  was  perfectly  horrified ! The  di- 
rect truth  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  thought 
of.  Acknowledging  a sin,  and  then  resolving 
to  retrieve  it — the  only  way  to  reconcile  justice 
and  mercy,  without  which  forgiveness  becomes 
a sham,  and  charity  mere  weakness  — was  an 
idea  quite  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  only 
wished  to  hide  guilt,  to  plaster  it  over,  to  keep 
it  from  the  eye  of  the  world ; and  then  go  on 
cheerfully  as  if  it  were  not  there.  So  as  he 
escaped  punishment,  he  was  quite  satisfied. 

“ No,  Josephine,”  said  he,  with  the  pig-head- 
edness of  all  feeble  souls ; “ this  won’t  do.  The 
notion  is  perfectly  absurd ! What  would  Lang- 
horne think  of  me?  what  would  he  think  of 
you,  owning  that  your  husband  had  taken  the 
money  ? No — no ! If  you  are  to  help  me,  as 
you  said  you  would,  you  must  find  out  some 
other  way  to  do  it.” 

“There  is  no  other  way,”  she  answered,  still 
calmly,  though  «he  knotted  her  fingers  together 
in  desperate  self-control,  and  looked  down  at 
them,  not  at  the  face  beside  her,  lest  perchance 
she  should  loathe  it  — or  despise  it,  which  is 
worse  even  than  loathing.  “ I hare  thought  it 
all  over  and  over,  till  my  head  has  gone  nearly 
wild,  and  it  all  comes  to  this : if  you  refuse  to 
do  as  I suggest,  or  rather  let  me  do  it,  there  is 
nothing  but  ruin  before  you  — ruin  and  dis- 
grace.” 

“The  disgrace  will  not  fall  upon  my  head 
alone,”  said  he, .almost  triumphantly.  “You 
should  think  of  that  before  you  forsake  me.  It 
will  come  upon  you  too,  and  the  children.” 

“Ah!  I know  that!”  groaned  the  unfortu- 
nate wife ; and  could  have  cursed  the  day  when 
she  had  been  so  mad  as  to  marry — could  have 
envied  with  her  w'hole  soul  the  childless  women 
whom  she  had  once  used  to  pity.  They,  at 
least,  had  one  consolation  — with  them  their 
miseries  would  end.  They  need  not  fear  en- 
tailing upon  innocent  posterity  the  curse  of  a 
moral  taint  w'orse  than  any  physical  disease. 

Bridget  Halloran  once  made  to  me  a truly 
Irish  remark — that,  if  she  had  the  planning  of 
a new  world,  she  would  arrange  it  so  that  all 
the  men  married  and  all  the  women  remained 
single.  Could  faithful  Bridget  that  day  have 
looked  through  her  kitchen  ceiling  at  her  dear 
mistress,  I think  she  would  have  been  strength- 
ened in  her  opinion.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,  or  woman  either;  but  in  that  awful 
leap  in  the  dark  which  both  make  when  they 
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many,  the  precipice  is  much  deeper  on  the  wo- 
man's side.  A lonely  life  may  be  sad,  but  to 
be  tied  to  either  a fool  or  a scoundrel  is  not 
merely  sad,  it  is  maddening. 

Josephine  Scanlan  looked  half  mad ; there 
was  a glare  almost  amounting  to  frenzy  in  her 
black  eyes,  as  she  sat  pulling  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down,  till  she  almost  pulled  it  off  her  finger,  the 
thin  gold  circlet,  origin  and  sign  of  so  many 
years  of  unhappiness  past,  of  untold  wretched- 
ness to  come.  Once  more  the  desperate  chance 
of  retrieving  all  by  flight  flashed  across  her  mind, 
and  vanished.  To  leave  him  there,  in  his  low- 
est ebb  of  ill  fortune,  forlorn,  dishonored,  un- 
consciously doomed.  It  would  be  what  to 
Josephine  seemed  almost  worse  than  wicked — 
cowardly. 

4i  I can't  go,”  she  said  to  herself.  44  Perhaps, 
if  1 have  patience,  I may  see  a way  out  of  this. 
Oh,  if  I had  any  one  to  show  it  to  me,  to  help 
me  in  the  smallest  degree!  Bnt  there  is  no 
one — no  one  in  this  wide  world.” 

And  so,  by  a strange  and  sudden  thought — 
one  of  those  divine  promptings  that  none  be- 
lieve in  but  those  who  have  them — the  misera- 
ble woman  was  driven  to  seek  for  help  beyond 
this  world.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  did — what  Josephine  seldom  did 
for  herself,  though  she  taught  it  to  her  little 
children  as  a sort  of  necessary  duty  every  night 
— she  44  said  her  prayers using  her  children’s 
formula,  44  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.”  In 
heaven — and  oh  so  far,  so  terribly,  cruelly  far, 
as  it  seemed  to  her — from  this  forlorn  earth ! 

The  doctrine  of  “answers  to  prayer,”  literal 
and  material,  always  appeared  to  me  egregious 
folly  or  conceited  profanity.  Is  the  great  Ruler 
of  the  universe  to  stop  its  machinery  for  me  ? 
Is  the  wise  evolution  of  certain  events  from 
certain  causes,  continuing  unerringly  its  mys- 
terious round,  by  which  all  things  come  alike 
to  all,  and  for  the  final  good  of  all — to  be  upset 
in  its  workings  for  my  individual  benefit  ? No ; 
I would  not,  I dared  not  believe  such  a thing. 
But  I do  believe  in  the  Eternal  Spirit’s  influ- 
ence upon  our  spirits,  in  momentous  crises,  and 
in  a very  distinct  and  solemn  way,  often  remem- 
bered for  years,  as  Mrs.  Scanlan  afterward  re- 
membered this. 

At  the  very  moment  when  she  sat  hiding  her 
face,  and  trying  to  feel  if  there  was  any  reality 
in  the  prayers  she  had  silently  uttered,  she 
heard  through  the  silence  the  far-off  sound  of 
Ditchley  church  bell.  Not  the  church-going 
bell — it  had  ceased  an  hour  or  more  ago — but 
the  slow  measured  toll  by  which  the  parish  was 
accustomed  to  learn  that  one  of  their  neighbors 
hod  just  departed — gone  into  that  world  of  which 
we  talk  so  much  and  know’  so  little. 

“That’s  the  passing-b4li ! ” cried  Mr.  Scan- 
lan, starting  up.  44  Who  can  it  be  for?  Just 
count  the  tolls.” 

For  in  Ditchley,  as  in  some  other  parishes  in 
England,  it  was  customary  to  ring  out  the  num- 
ber of  tolls  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the  per- 
son who  had  died. 


Josephine  counted  up  to  eighty;  past  it. 
There  was  scarcely  any  one  in  Ditchley  of  such 
advanced  years,  except  the  rector.  She  sat 
stupefied.  Her  husband  also,  w'ith  a certain 
kind  of  aw  e in  his  face,  again  felt  for  her  hand, 
whispering,  “Can  it  be  Mr.  Oldham?” 

Two  minutes  after  she  heard  the  children 
come  in,  much  too  early,  from  church.  Adri- 
enne and  Gabrieile  were  both  in  tears,  and  Ce- 
sar, looking  very  grave,  repeated  the  tidings 
which  had  reached  the  church  during  sermon- 
time, and  been  communicated  from  the  pulpit, 
sending  a thrill  of  solemnity,  if  nothing  more,, 
throughout  the  congregation. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  heard,  and  sat  down  where  she 
stood,  as  white  and  still  as  a stone.  The  end 
had  come  at  last,  of  suffering  to  him,  of  suspense 
to  her : Mr.  Oldham  was  dead. 

He  had  died  quite  quietly  and  unexpectedly, 
Cesar  said ; for  the  boy,  knowing  his  mother 
was  fond  of  their  old  friend,  had  had  the 
thoughtfulness  to  run  up  at  once  to  the  Rec- 
tory and  inquire  all  particulars.  There  was  no 
struggle,  no  apparent  pain.  The  spirit  had  es- 
caped, like  a bird  out  of  its  cage — spread  its  in- 
visible wings,  and  flown  away.  Did  it  look 
back,  smiling,  on  that  poor  woman,  come  now 
to  the  very  last  ebb  of  her  despair? 

Actual  grief  for  Mr.  Oldham’s  death  was  im- 
possible. It  was  scarcely  one  of  those  depart- 
ures when  friends  hang  over  the  bed  of  the  be- 
loved lost, 

“Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no  more." 

Here,  even  the  tenderest  friend  must  rejoice 
that  his  troubles  were  no  more ; that  hfi  was 
released  from  the  heavy  clog  of  the  body,  aud 
from  a life  which  could  never  be  any  joy  or 
use  to  himself  or  others — only  a miserable  bur- 
den and  pain.  For,  sad  as  it  is  to  see  a still 
youthful  mind  w rithing  in  the  fetters  of  a worn- 
out,  aged  body,  sadder  still  is  the  climax  which 
must  soon  have  come  to  poor  Mr.  Oldham, 
when  the  body  outlives  the  mind,  and  the  thing 
we  at  last  bury  seems  only  t body,  a mere  clod 
of  the  valley,  a helpless  corruption,  better  hid- 
den out  of  sight.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  regain  the  feeling  of  still-existent 
spirit,  separate  from  clay.  It  is  only  after  a 
while,  as  the  associations  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality grow  fainter,  that  the  dead  seem  to  come 
alive  again,  in  all  their  old  identity ; and  the 
farther  years  part  us  from  them,  the  nearer 
they  appear.  Not  as  dead  and  buried,  but  as 
living  dwellers  in  a far  countir,  to  which  wc 
too  are  bound,  and  for  which  we  wait  patient- 
ly, even  cheerfully,  hearing,  louder  and  clear- 
er as  we  approach  thereto,  the  roll  of  the  divid- 
ing seas. 

When  the  first  awe  was  over — the  first  nat- 
ural tears  shed  for  the  dead  who  could  return 
no  more — an  unwonted  lightness  crept  into 
Josephine’s  heart.  Her  present  terror  was  at 
any  rate  staved  off ; Mr.  Langhorne  would  be 
for  some  weeks  too  much  engrossed  in  the 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Oldham’s  affairs  to  go  into 
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f lie  school  accounts,  aud  meantime  what  change# 
might  uot  come?  Might  it  uot  possibly  be  true, 
that  gulden  dream  which  had  grown  so  dim 
through  long  delay  ? Could  she  he  the  rector  s 
heiress  after  ail  ? 

A week  ago  she  had  thought  her  misery  ren- 
dered her  indifferent  to  this,  and  nil  things  else 
that  might  befall ; lint  human  nature  has  won- 
derful powers  of  reaction,  and  Josephine's  na- 
ture especially.  In  her  there  was  uti  irrepress- 
ible hopefulness  w hich  nothing  could  kill.  Still 
this  very  hope  made  her  swspeuse  the  more  in- 
tolerable. 

Her  promise  to  Mv;  Oldham  bound  her  lit- 
erally only  till  his  death  ; she  was  therefore 
free  now  to  unburden  all  her  hopes  and  fears 
to  her  husband.  But  she  never  thought  of  do- 
ing so.  Even  had  there  been  no  other  reason, 
the  horrible  strain  it  was  upon  her  own  mind 
during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
death  and  the  funeral — for  Mr.  Langhome 
and  Dr.  Waters,  w ho,  as  executors,  took  . every 
thing  into  their  hands,  insisted  upon  waiting  a 
week  for  Lady  Emtim  and  Mr,  Lascelles,  nei- 
ther of  whom  came  after  all— this  week  of  mis- 
erable restlessness,  during  which  she  could  do 


nothing,  think  of  nothing,  hut  calculate  the 
chances  of  her  fate,  convinced  Josephine  (hat 
she  must  preserve  her  secret  to  the  lust.  If  it 
came  to  nothing,  the  shock  would  he  more  than 
Mr.  Scania n could  hear.  If  it  were  trde,  he 
would  be  a little  angry  with  her  perhaps  ; hut 
no— the  husband  of  an  heiress,  especially  w hen 
he  is  a man  like  Edward  Seanlau,  tvas  not  like- 
ly to  be  very  angry  with  his  wife,  or  for  very 
long. 

And  during  this  interminable  week,  when 
the  rector  lay  dead — nay,  rather,  «s  Josephine 
often  tenderly  said,  was  truly  alive  again — the 
curate  seemed  to  appear  his  best  self,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Perhaps  he  was  anxious  to 
cultivate  his  chances  of  the  living,  or  perhaps 
‘—let  us  give  him  credit  for  the  best  motive 
possible — he  was  really  touched  by  the  death 
which,  he  could  not  help  seeing.  atlected  his 
wife  so  much.  He  was  very  little  at  Wren’s 
Nest,  to  her  great  thankfulness;  he  had  of 
course  much  additional  business  to  transact, 
hut  whenever  he  did  come  home  he  was  good 
and  kind.  And  he  never  made  the  least  allusion 
to  the  impending  storm  ; which,  perhaps,  being 
temporarily  lifted  off,  he  deluded  himself  would 
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never  come;  that,  in  his  usual  phrase,  some- 
thing would  44  turn  up”  to  protect  him  from  the 
consequences  of  what  he  had  done  amiss.  That 
was  all  he  cared  for.  His  life  was  an  appro- 
priate canwing  out  in  this  world  of  the  belief 
he  held  regarding  the  other — the  all-importance 
of  what  is  termed  44  personal  salvation” — a doc- 
trine held  by  many  true  and  sincere  Christians, 
which  only  proves  that  they  themselves  are  far  i 
nobler  than  their  doctrine,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  God  within  us  is  a diviner  thing  than  any 
external  and  nominal  creed. 

It  showed  the  extreme  self-control  to  which 
Josephine,  so  impulsive  and  passionate  in  her 
youth,  had  attained,  that  even  the  quick-sight- 
ed Bridget  noticed  nothing  remarkable  in  her 
mistress  during  this  momentous  week,  at  least 
nothing  more  than  great  quietness  of  manner, 
aud  a wish  to  escape  observation  and  be  as 
much  alone  as  possible.  She  remained  in  the 
closed  house — closed  out  of  respect  to  the  de- 
parted ; and  scarcely  quitted  it  until  after  dark, 
when  she  would  rush  for  a hasty  walk  across 
the  common,  refusing  even  her  son  Cesar’s 
company.  Perhaps  an  eye  more  familiar  than 
the  poor  servant’s  with  the  signs  of  mental  suf- 
fering might  have  noticed  how  thin  she  grew 
iu  those  seven  days — what  a tension  there  was 
in  her  features — what  an  unnatural  metallic 
ring  in  her  voice ; but  at  the  time  no  suspicion 
was  roused ; she  kept  her  secret  faithfully  to 
the  last. 

The  week’s  end  came  at  length.  The  final 
night — the  night  before  the  funeral — Mrs.  Scan- 
lan slept  as  soundly  as  a child,  or  a criminal 
before  execution ; only  she  had  no  feeling  of 
guilt,  whatever  happened.  Her  act  of  con- 
cealment had  been  deliberate,  conscientious; 
if  it  were  all  to  do  over  again,  she  felt  she 
could  but  have  done  the  same  thing  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Believing  this,  she  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame,  either 
from  her  neighbors,  or  those  of  her  own  house- 
hold. The  only  matter  of  moment  which 
troubled  her  was  the  fact  itself — so  long  a cer- 
tainty though  unknown — but  which  in  a few 
hours  must  be  known  to  herself  and  all  the 
world — the  little  busy  world  of  Ditchley. 

She  had  been  invited  to  the  funeral,  ns  com- 
panion to  Lady  Emma,  who  at  first  had  wished 
to  go,  but  afterward  declined.  Mr.  Langhorne 
had  also  expressed  formally  a wish  that  Mrs. 
as  well  as  Mr.  Scanlan  should  be  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  will ; but  at  the  last  moment 
her  husband  declared  she  should  not  go. 

44  Why  not  ?”  asked  she. 

46  Oh,  Lady  Emma’s  absence  shows  she 
thought  it  not  decorous  for  ladies  to  attend 
fanerals,  and  I think  so  too,”  said  the  curate, 
dogmatically ; and  after  a good  deal  of  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  he  came  out  with  his  sec- 
ond reason — her  mourning  was  not  handsome 
enough.  Not  daring  to  run  into  debt  for  a new 
gown,  she  had  made  an  old  one  do.  As  she 
*tood  in  it,  its  long  folds  clinging  tightly  to 
her  wasted,  rather  angular  figure,  her  husband 
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looked  sharply,  critically,  at  his  once  beautiful 
wife.  If  her  beauty  had  been  the  sole  spell 
that  enchained  him,  Edward  Scanlan  was  a free 
man  now. 

44  What  a fright  you  do  make  of  yourself 
sometimes,  Josephine ! I wish  you  wouldn’t. 

I wish  you  would  remember  it  is  my  credit  that 
depends  on  your  appearance.  When  you  dress 
shabbily  it  is  a reflection  upon  me.  Indeed 
you  can  not  go  as  you  are  to  the  funeral.  It 
would  be  a want  of  respect  to  Mr.  Oldham.” 

“He  would  not  feel  it  so;  he  knew  me  bet- 
ter,” she  answered,  gently.  “And  I should 
like  to  see  him  laid  to  rest ; should  like  to  come 
back  with  you  to  the  Rectory  and  hear  his  will 
read.” 

44  Nonsense ; it  can  not  concern  us.  He 
liked  me  so  little  of  late,  I doubt  if  he  has  even 
left  me  ten  pounds  to  buy  a mourning-ring.  I 
must  go,  I suppose,  as  a mere  matter  of  form, 
but  you  need  not.  Women  are  far  better  out 
of  all  these  things.” 

Josephine  grew  seriously  troubled.  Her 
presence  at  the  funeral  was  not  necessary,  but 
at  the  reading  of  the  will  undoubtedly  it  was. 

Not  to  shorten  her  own  suspense — that  mat- 
tered little — but  to  “take  care,”  as  Dr.  Waters 
had  said,  of  her  husband ; to  whom  any  shock 
of  sudden  tidings,  either  good  or  bad,  would  be 
very  injurious. 

44  Edward,”  she  said,  44 1 want  to  go.  Don’t 
hinder  me.  It  can  not  signify  to  you.” 

Yes,  he  protested,  it  did  signify.  People 
might  make  remarks ; might  say  that  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan pushed  herself  where  she  had  no  business 
to  be,  and  that  Mr.  Scanlan  was  always  tied  to 
his  wife’s  apron-string.  He  insisted  upon  her 
staying  at  home.  There  had  come  over  him 
one  of  those  dogged  fits,  peculiar  to 

c,Man,prond  man, 

Dressed  in  a little  brief  authority,” 

that  his  authority  must  be  exercised.  When 
he  got  into  this  mood — common  to  humnu  be- 
ings and  asses — Edward  Scanlan  could  neither 
be  led  nor  driven,  but  was  bent  upon  taking  his 
own  way,  just  because  it  was  his  own  way. 

Josephine  sat  down  in  despair.  To  thwart 
her  husband’s  will  openly  was  impossible,  to 
submit  to  it  most  dangerous.  As  he  dressed 
himself  carefully  in  his  new  black  suit  and  un- 
exceptionable white  erttvat — whosoever  went 
shabby  at  Wren’s  Nest,  its  master  never  did — 
talking  complacently  all  the  while  of  his  own 
popularity,  of  the  universal  wish  there  was  that 
he  should  step  into  the  dead  man’s  shoes,  hi9 
wife  was  almost  silent,  absorbed  in  the  immi- 
nent crisis  wherein  it  behooved  her  to  be  so  cau- 
tious and  so  calm. 

Presently  she  made  a last  effort.  44  Edward,” 
she  said,  as  imploringly  as  if  she  had  been  the 
meekest  and  weakest  of  women,  44  do  take  me 
with  you.  I want  to  go.  ” 

But,  upborne  on  his  huge  wave  of  self-con- 
tent,  Mr.  Scanlan  was  immovable. 

“I  have  said  it,  and  I won’t  unsay  it.  Jo- 
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sephine,  your  going  is  perfect  nonsense,  and 
you  shall  not  go.  I can  not  allow  it.” 

“But—” 

“ Am  I master  in  my  own  house,  or  not  ? If 
not,  henceforth  I will  be.  Stop,  not  another 
word !” 

“Very  well,”  said  she,  and  let  him  depart 
without  another  wrord.  Otherwise,  she  W'ould 
have  lost  all  control  of  herself — have  flung  des- 
perately at  him  the  secret  which  she  had  kept 
so  long— perhaps  even  have  betrayed  that  oth- 
er, which,  though  only  two  weeks  old,  seemed 
to  have  lasted  for  years.  It  was  the  only  thing 
which  restrained  her  now. 

What  if  any  thing  should  happen — any  thing 
which  might  harm  him — and  she  had  let  him 
go  from  her  in  anger,  had  parted  from  him  in 
this  great  crisis  without  a word  or  a kiss? 
Present,  her  husband  sometimes  tormented  her 
to  an  unendurable  degree;  but  absent,  the 
poor  heart  went  back,  often  self- reproachfully, 
to  its  old  fealty,  and  tried  to  think  the  best  of 
him  that  it  could. 

Sitting  at  her  bedroom  window',  Josephine 
listened  to  the  funeral  bell  tolling  across  the 
dreary  common.  It  had  rained  all  day,  but 
there  was  now’  a faint  clearing  up  toward  the 
w’est,  giving  a hope  that  the  ceremony — which 
had  been  put  off  as  late  in  the  day  as  possible, 
to  allow  the  poorer  parishioners  to  follow  to  his 
grave  one  who  had  been  to  them  invariably 
charitable  and  kind — might  be  less  gloomy  than 
a wet  October  funeral  always  is.  She  seemed 
to  see  it  all — to  hear  the  splash  of  the  assem- 
bling feet  in  the  muddy*  church-yard,  and  the 
sound  of  her  husband’s  voice  reading  impress- 
ively and  sonorously,  “I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life” — words  which  to  her  as  yet  were 
mere  words,  no  more. 

When  the  bell  ceased,  Bridget  and  the  youn- 
ger children,  who  had  stood  at  the  gate  listen- 
ing, came  in,  and  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  summoned 
to  tea.  Mechanically  she  poured  it  out,  hear- 
ing absently  the  talk  around  her,  which  w'as  at 
first  rather  subdued:  the  little  people  had  al- 
most forgotten  him,  still  they  knew  their  mo- 
ther was  fond  of  Mr.  Oldham.  But  soon  they 
grew  quite  lively  again ; they  were  always  so 
lively  when  papa  was  out.  And  thus  time 
passed,  Josephine  hardly  knew  how,  till  Bridg- 
et entered  to  ask  if  she  should  bring  in  candles. 

Then  the  intolerable  suspense  became  too 
much  for  human  strength  to  fight  against. 
Come  what  would,  she  must  go  to  the  Rectory. 
Her  two  eldest  boys  had  returned,  having  watch- 
ed the  funeral  from  a distance,  and  had  settled 
to  their  evening’s  employment.  The  natural 
thing  would  have  been  to  say  to  them,  “Chil- 
dren, your  papa  has  not  come  back ; I am  go- 
ing to  meet  himj”  but  then  she  knew’  her  boy 
Cesar,  who  had  a great  idea  of  protecting  his 
mother,  would  insist  upon  accompanying  her. 
So  she  stole  out  of  the  back-door  like  a thief, 
avoiding  even  Bridget,  though  she  fancied  Bridg- 
et saw'  her,  and  flew',  rather  than  walked,  in  the 
wind  and  rain  and  darkness,  across  the  com- 


mon and  through  Ditcldey  streets.  No  one  w as 
abroad ; the  day  had  been  one  of  those  funeral 
holidays  which  seem  like  Sunday ; the  shops 
w’ere  still  half-closed,  and  behind  them  Mrs. 
Scanlan  saw  little  groups  sitting,  discussing 
their  good  old  rector,  no  doubt,  and  wonder- 
ing who  would  be  their  new'  one. 

Presently  she  found  herself  at  the  Rectory 
gate — the  same  gate  over  which  had  leaned  the 
shrew'd,  kind  old  face  when  Mr.  Oldham  had 
said  those  momentous  wrords  about  her  being 
“his  heiress.”  Were  they  true  or  not?  The 
fact  must  be  know'n  by  this  time.  And  surely, 
in  that  case,  Mr.  Scanlan  woufil  have  come 
straight  home.  Why  had  he  not  come  home  ? 
Had  any  thing  happened?  And  a forewarn- 
ing of  that  daily  fear  which  she  must  hence- 
forth live  in — could  tell  to  no  one,  could  seek 
help  for  from  no  one — struck  through  her  like  a 
bolt  of  ice. 

There  was  but  one  road  to  the  Rectory  ;*  she 
could  not  have  missed  him ; he  must  be  still 
there.  But  now  she  had  come  she  dared  not 
go  in.  What  reason  could  she  give  for  her 
coming?  How'  explain,  even  to  the  servant 
that  should  open  the  door,  wdiy  she  stood  there, 
drenched  with  rain,  shivering  with  cold  and 
fear,  looking,  she  was  well  aware,  more  like  a 
madwoman  than  the  respectable  curate’s  re- 
spectable wife?  No — she  must  wait  a little 
longer.  Nothing  might  have  happened — nei- 
ther good  nor  bad:  Mr.  Scanlan  might  have 
just  staid  to  hear  the  will  read,  and  then  gone 
somewhere  or  other  to  spend  the  evening  in- 
stead of  coming  home. 

There  was  a large  tree  which  overhung  the 
gate : there  Josephine  sheltered  and  hid  her- 
self, till  the  soaking  rain  dropped  through  the 
thin  leaves.  Years  afterward,  when  she  had 
almost  forgotten  what  it  felt  like  to  walk  in  the 
cold  and  wet,  when  she  went  dad  in  silk  and 
furs,  and  trod  daintily  from  carpeted  halls  to 
cushioned  carriages,  hardly  knowing  what  it 
w’as  to  be  unattended  or  alone,  Josephine  used 
to  recall,  as  in  a sort  of  nightmare,  that  poor 
creature — scarcely  herself  at  all — who  crouched 
shivering  under  the  tree  at  the  Rectory  gate ; 
trembling  lest  any  body  should  see  her,  won- 
dering if  even  God  Himself  saw’  her,  or  w hether 
His  eyes  had  not  long  been  shut  lpon  her  and 
her  misery.  And  the  rain  beat,  and  the  wind 
blew — the  W’ild,  salt-tasted  wind,  coming  west- 
ward from  the  sea — and,  quarter  after  quarter, 
the  dull  clang  of  Ditchley  church-clock  rang 
out  from  over  the  rector’s  newly-closed  grave 
the  hours  that  to  him  were  nothing  now — to 
her,  every  thing. 

It  was  half  past  nine  at  least,  and  she  was 
wet  through  and  through,  yet  still  felt  that 
she  could  not  go  back,  and  that  to  go  forward 
wras  equally  impossible,  when  she  heard  wheels 
through  the  dark,  driving  slow’ly  from  the  house 
to  the  gate.  When  the  light  came,  she  saw  it 
was  Dr.  Waters’s  brougham.  He  wras  in  it,  and 
some  other  gentleman,  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
supporting. 
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Josephine  sprang  to  the  carriage  door,  and 
shook  its  closed  windows  with  such  eager  ap- 
peal that  the  doctor  turned  round  angrily : 

“ Go  away,  woman ! Good  God,  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan ! is  that  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  is  I.  Is  not  that  my  husband  ?” 

A feeble  voice  answered,  and  a still  feebler 
hand  was  put  out:  * 4 Josephine,  come  in  here. 
I want  you.” 

“Yes,  come  in  at  once.  Take  my  place; 
I will  walk  home,”  said  Dr.  Waters,  getting 
out,  and  then  told  her  that  Mr.  Scanlan  had 
had  a slight  fainting-fit ; something  had  oc- 
curred which  startled  him  very  much ; but  he 
was  much  better  now,  and  -would  be  well  di- 
rectly. 

Josephine  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  half- 
bewildered. 

“My  dear  lady,  I had  better  explain:  it 
was  nrf  ill  news,  quite  the  contrary ; and  vour 
husband  will  soon  get  over  the  shock  of  it.  I 
wish  yon  had  been  here,”  he  added,  a little 
coldly ; “ it  was  a pity,  as  Mr.  Scanlan  says, 
that  yonr  feelings  did  not  allow  you  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  funeral  and  the  reading  of  the  will, 
as  Langhorne  particularly  desired  ; and  he  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  about  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Scanlan,  I have  to  congratulate  you.  You 
arc  Mr.  Oldham’s  heiress.” 

Josephine  bent  her  head  assentingly — that 
was  all. 

“It  is  a very  large  property;  worth  a hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  I should  say.  Except 
a few  legacies,  it  is  all  yours.” 

“Josephine,  do  you  hear?  all  ours!”  gasped 
Mr.  Scanlan,  pressing  forward.  “A  hnndred 
thousand  pounds!  Wo  are  rich  — rich  for 
life!” 

Again  she  assented ; but,  in  truth,  hardly 
did  hear : she  only  saw  that  gray,  pinched  face, 
drawn  with  pain,  those  shaking  hands,  which 
seemed  already  to  clutch  eagerly  at  the  imagin- 
ary gold. 

With  gentle  force  Dr.  Waters  helped  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  was  gone.  Then  she  took  her 
husband's  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  his  hands 
in  hers ; thus  they  sat,  without  speaking,  as  the 
carriage  slowly  moved  homeward. 

It  had  come  at  last — this  golden  dream.  As 


Edward  had  said,  they  were  rich — rich  for  life; 
richer  than  in  her  wildest  ambition  she  had  ever 
desired.  She  could  hardly  realize  it  at  all. 
The  fortune  had  come;  but  what  was  the 
worth  of  it — to  her,  or  hers  ? 

By-and-by  her  husband  roused  himself  a lit- 
tle. “ Who  would  have  thought  it,  Josephine  ? 
I was  60  startled,  it  quite  knocked  me  over; 
however,  I am  better  now,  very  much  better. 
Soon  I shall  come  all  right  and  enjoy  every 
thing.” 

“ I hope  so.” 

“ But  you — you  speak  so  oddly ! Are  you 
not  delighted  with  our  good  luck? — or  rather 
yours,  for  Mr.  Oldham  has  so  tied  his  money 
up  that  I can’t  touch  it — I have  almost  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He  maintained  his  dislike  to 
me  to  the  last.  And  to  think  of  his  saying 
not  a word  about  what  ho  had  done.  Nobody 
knew  but  Langhorne,  unless — ” with  a sudden 
shrill  suspicion  in  his  tone,  “ unless  you  did  ?” 

In  her  state  of  terrible  suspense,  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan had  not  paused  to  consider  what  course  she 
should  pursue  when  the  suspense  ended,  let  it 
end  either  way;  nor  had  decided  whether  or 
not  she  should  tell  her  husband  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  so  difficult*  of  expla- 
nation. Taken  by  surprise,  she  stammered — 
hesitated. 

“ You  did  know— I am  sure  of  it.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  slowly  and  humbly, 
very  humbly.  “Mr.  Oldham  told  me  himself; 
though  I hardly  believed  it.  Still,  he  did  tell 
me.” 

“When  ?” 

“ Seven  years  ago.” 

“ Seven  years ! You  have  kept  this  secret 
from  me — your  own  husband — for  seven  years ! 
Josephine,  I’ll  never  forgive  you — never  believe 
in  you  any  more.” 

And  she — what  could  she  say  ? To  ask  his 
pardon  would  be  a mere  pretense,  for  she  felt 
herself  not  guilty , to  explain  her  motives  was 
useless,  since  he  could  never  understand  them. 
So  this  “lucky”  husband  and  wife,  whom  all 
Ditchley  wa.3  now  talking  over,  wondering  at 
or  envying  their  good  fortune,  turned  away  from 
one  another,  and  drove  home  to  Wren's  Nest 
together  without  exchanging  another  word. 


MY  ENEMY’S 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A STROKE  OF  RETRIBUTION. 

A FEW  days  or  weeks  passed  away.  Chris- 
tina had  gone  ; faded,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
our  lives.  She  was  living  for  the  present  in 
Lugano  with  her  husband.  The  excitement  of 
the  Paris  crime  had  been  almost  forgotten  in 
London.  The  season  was  over,  the  opera- 
houses  were  closed,  every  thing  looked  dead. 
Edward  Lambert  and  I were  in  town  to- 
gether, two  moody,  silent,  sympathetic  friends ; 
each,  as  before,  knowing  something  more  of 


DAUGHTER. 

the  other  than  he  cared  to  talk  of  even  to  that 
other. 

We  were  going  home  one  night  together,  and 
our  way  lay  through  the  Haymarket.  We  turned 
into  a cigar-shop  to  get  a cigar,  and  Lambert 
w*as  talking  of  a game  of  billiards.  As  we  stood 
upon  the  threshold,  doubtful,  a man  passed  slow- 
ly down  the  street  toward  the  Pall  Mall  end.  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  his  face  under  the  flash  of 
a lamp,  and  I knew  him  at  once  for  the  Italian 
Benoni.  He  did  not,  or  w*ould  not,  recognize 
me,  although  I could  not  help  thinking  I had 
done  him  a good  turn  once ; so  I came  to  the 
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conclusion  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
did  not  want  to  be  recognized.  Although 
I was  just  on  the  point  of  calling  Lamberts 
attention  to  him,  I checked  myself,  and  re- 
frained. 

We  did  have  a game  of  billiards,  and  then 
were  leaving.  As  we  passed  through  the  cigar- 
shop  a voice  hailed  me : 

“ Doth  not  a meeting  like  this  make  amends ! 
I say,  Temple ! Hallo  there ! ” 

And  briskly  leaping  off  a chair,  up  rushed  old 
Stephen  Lyndon,  and  held  out  both  his  hands. 
He  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  wore  elegant 
lavender  gloves,  and  I think  a new  wig.  But 
his  face  looked  puckered  and  seamed  and  care- 
worn. I did  not  take  his  hand,  and  indeed  I 
would  have  walked  away  and  left  him  but  that 
Lambert  stopped,  somewhat  bewildered. 

“Introduce  me,  Temple,”  proceeded  the  un- 
abashed Lyndon.  “I  do  think  I must  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  friend  before ; 
the  very  remarkable  contour  of  his  face  is  fa- 
miliar to  me.  Introduce  roe,  Temple;  but 
don’t  mind  names.  Call  me  for  the  moment 
Mr.  Badboy;  you  understand  the  allusion.  I 
don’t  care  for  much  naming  of  names  here  just 
now — pour  'dea  raisons .” 

“ I think  your  name  and  yourself  ought  to  be 
alike  detestable,”  I began. 

“Dear  boy,  wherefore?  I have  done  the 
state  some  service — not  this  state,  but  the  oth- 
er yonder ; and  they  know  it.  I have  defeated 
the  machinations  of  conspirators  and  murder- 
ers. I feel  proud  of  it.  Temple,  I swear  to 
you  that  on  a certain  day  I saved  France ! Let 
us  repair  to  yonder  fane,  and  give  thanks  over 
Champagne.  Some  states  know  how  to  reward 
their  benefactors,  Temple.  I have  gold,  Sir, 
red  gold.  Come,  I long  to  know  your  friend ; 
present  me.” 

Ned  Lambert  was  puzzled.  Politeness, 
good-nature,  distrust,  surprise,  were  battling 
within  him.  He  had  almost  begun,  “ Happy 
to  have  the  honor,  I’m  sure,”  when  I stopped 
him  with  a vehement  gesture. 

Then  Ned  said : 

“I  know  I have  seen  this  gentleman — this 
person  before.  Yes,  I remember ! He’s  a mad- 
man, Temple ! ’Twas  he  that  attacked  me  and 
—and  Lilia,  you  recollect,  one  night  at  the 
theatre.  Yes ; he’s  mad!” 

“ No,  Lambert,  not  mad  ; I am  sorry  to  say 
not  mad — not  quite  mad,  at  least.  Look  at 
him,  Ned;  he  asks  me  to  introduce  him.  I 
do  so.  That  man,  that  disgrace  to  the  name 
of  Englishman,  is  a scoundrel  and  a profligate ; 
a wretch  who  left  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
starve,  if  they  would ; he  has  lately  made  him- 
self a rascally  spy  for  the  French  Government, 
and  tried  to  sell,  and,  according  to  his  own 
boast,  did  sell  with  profit,  the  lives  of  brave 
and  foolish  men.  Look  at  him,  Lambert,  and 
know  him  if  you  will.” 

“ Yes,  look  at  me,  Lambert,”  broke  in  Lyn- 
don, “and  know  me — for  I know  you  now — as 
all  that  our  polite  friend  has  said;  and  one 


thing  more : I am  Lilia  Lyndon’s  father,  Lam- 
bert ; and  I presume  I an?  one  day  to  have  the 
honor  of  being  your  father-in-law.  Let  us  em- 
brace.” 

“ Is  this  true  ?”  asked  Lambert,  turning  with 
pale  face  to  me. 

“ It  is  true,  Ned ; that  wretched  creature  is 
Lilia’s  father.  Now  you  know  all.” 

“Poor,  poor  Lilia!  She  knew  of  this;  and 
therefore  she  doomed  herself  to  live  alone  ?” 

“ She  did.” 

“Now*,  look  here,  fellows!”  said  Lyndon, 
cocking  his  hat  more  fiercely  than  before  on 
the  side  of  his  head,  and  trying  to  look  tall ; 
“there  is  no  use  in  talking  over  family  affairs 
thus  publicly.  But  I tell  you  this:  I don’t 
care — I'm  not  going  to  be  kept  out  of  the  fam- 
ily councils  any  longer.  I know  all  about  my 
daughter  now,  and  my  wife  too ; and  I’m  open 
either  to  hate  them  or  to  love  them.  Whoever 
marries  my  daughter  has  to  deal  with  me.  I 
am  not  hard  to  deal  with ; but  I must  be  con- 
ciliated, courted,  paid  off,  if  necessary.  In 
one  word,  Lambert,  are  you  prepared  to  treat  ? 
Are  you  ready  to  go  into  council  ?” 

“No,”  I said,  answering  for  him.  “No, 
Ned,  not  a word  with  him.  Better  Lilia  bore 
any  persecution,  or  waited  any  time.” 

“This  from  you,  Temple  ! I thought  I had 
won  your  gratitude,  at  least.” 

“ Yes ; I believe  you  did  really  try  to  do  me 
a good  turn ; and  though  I had  no  need  of  it, 
and  was  not  in  the  danger  you  supposed,  I am 
not  ungrateful  for  it,  and  I will  try  to  serve  you 
yet.  If  you  want  money — ” 

“My  good  Temple!  If  I want  money? 
•All  my  life  has  been  a perpetual  want  of  mon- 
ey. Just  now  I do  happen  to  be  pretty  flush  ; 
but,  good  God ! I know  myself — I ought  to — 
and  I shall  be  as  hard  up  as  ever  in  a few 
weeks.  Besides’  I begin  to  feel  at  last  the 
want  of  a peaceful  domestic  life.  I think  I 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  all  the  stormy  joys, 
and  I am  now  very  anxious  to  retire  into  the 
placid  bosom  of  family  comfort.  I think  I may 
venture  to  say  to  my  future  son-in-law,  if  he 
will  allow  me  the  honor  so  to  call  him,  that  in 
me  he  sees  a reclaimed  man ; at  least  he  secs 
in  roe  a man  who  wants  to  be  reclaimed.  The 
one  grand  emotion  at  the  bottom  of  my  nature, 
Lambert,  is  religion.  Our  friend  Temple  w ill 
quite  bear  me  out  in  that.  Religion,  Sir ! I 
confess  that  my  life  of  late  years,  and  the  per- 
sistent ill-treatment  I have  experienced  from 
the  world  and  my  nearest  relatives,  has  rather 
disturbed  the  religious  element.  But  there  it 
is  still.  Now  I know  that  family  affection  can 
purify  and  restore  it ; therefore  let  us  go.in  for 
family  affection.  I am  to  be  reclaimed.  Eh, 
Lien,  reclaim  me !” 

He  then  threw  back  his  coat  from  his  breasi, 
and  stood  with  displayed  shirt-front,  as  if  moral 
reclamation  w*ere  to  be  effected  by  the  agency 
of  a stethoscope. 

Lambert  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  as  if  to 
ask,  “Is  this  genuine?” 
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I looked  at  him  with  an  expression  which 
said,  “Decidedly  not.” 

“Come,  Mr.  Lyndon,”  I said,  “my  friend 
does  not  know  you  as  well  as  I do ; you  want 
something;  put  it  into  plain  words — what  is 
it?” 

The  little  man  smote  his  breast  theatrically, 
and  said, 

“ A home.” 

“ Any  thing  else  ?” 

“A  daughter.” 

“Mr.  Lyndon,”  I said,  rather  seriously, 
“there  is  such  a thing  in  the  world  as  being 
too  late.  I am  afraid  you  are  too  late.” 

“But  look  here,  Temple;  I want  to  be  re- 
claimed; I do,  by  Godl  And  I think  God 
wants  me  to  be  reclaimed  too.  I don’t  think 
He  hates  me  wholly,  for  I have  always  loved 
the  beauty  of  His  house,  and  I have  loved  to 
sing  to  Him.  I think  He  could  have  loved  me 
if  things  had  just  gone  a little  better  with  me. 
Do  try  me,  Temple — and  Lambert.  1 know — 
well,  come,  at  least  I think  I am  sincere  now, 
I do  really.  IVe  always  been  repenting,  of 
coarse ; and  I don’t  wonder  that  you  are  a lit- 
tle suspicious;  bftt,  by  the  Lord,  I think  I’m 
sincere  this  time ! Don’t  turn  away  from  me, 
lads;  now  don’t!  Come  to  my  daughter, 
Lambert,  and  take  me  with  you  ; I’ll  fall  at 
her  knees.  I’m  d — d if  I don’t ! Look  here ; 
these  arc  tears.” 

So  they  were ; there  were  tears  unmistakably 
running  down  his  wrinkled  old  face,  out  of  his 
blinking  black  eyes.  I had  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  his  private  theatrical  displays  and 
his  easy  gusts  of  emotion,  that  I was  not  per- 
haps much  moved.  Lambert  was  touched, 
quite  touched.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
wretched  old  creature,  who  seized  it,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  and  blubbered  over  it. 

My  God ! if  in  that  supreme  moment  a touch 
of  true  compunction  did  visit  the  heart  of  that 
unfortunate  man,  may  it  not  have  been  too 
late ! may  it  not  have  been  too  late ! 

Lyndon  lifted  up  his  head,  and  exclaimed, 
“Then  I am  saved?  I shall  see  my  daugh- 
ter?” 

“You  shall,”  said  poor  Ned  Lambert,  and 
wrung  again  the  old  man’s  hand. 

Now  I had  been  anxious  to  bring  this  scene 
a close.  Perhaps  my  distrust  of  Lyndon 
was  such  that  I disliked  to  see  Ned  Lambert 
touched  by  him.  Besides,  it  was  hardly  the 
place  for  a scene.  We  had  moved  a few  paces 
up  the*  Haymarket,  and  now  stood  just  one 
pace  down  Jermyn  Street,  and  in  the  shadow  : 
I had,  by  working  oar  group  gently  along,  got 
thus  far  at  least  out  of  the  glitter  and  glare  of 
the  Haymarket.  Still,  there  were  people  con- 
stantly passing  us,  and  looking  with  some  sur- 
prise at  us  and  our  gestures.  Just  now  some- 
body who  had  been  standing  in  a doorway 
came  out,  and,  apparently  attracted  by  curios- 
ity, drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  The  person 
approached  somewhat  behind  me,  and  I could 
only  see  that  somebody  was  drawing  near  and 


listening.  Now  nothing  can  exceed  the  easy 
vacuons  impudence  with  which  street-idlers  in 
London  coolly  walk  up  close  to  a group  of  peo- 
ple, and  there  stand,  and  stare,  and  listen.  I 
am  myself  peculiarly  nervous  and  sensitive 
about  this  sort  of  thing;  and  the  vicinity  of 
this  vulgar  and  curious  eaves-dropper  made  mo 
specially  uncomfortable.  I was  just  about  to 
turn  and  ask  the  fellow  rather  angrily  what  he 
wanted  there,  when  Lyndon  called  to  me,  in  a 
tone  half  triumphant,  half  tearful;  “Not  too 
late,  Temple ! recall  your  words,  my  friend ! 

No,  not  too  late,  after  all ! ” 

At  that  moment  the  listener,  whose  shadow 
was  just  behind  me,  pushed  or  lurched  forward, 
and  dashed  against  Lyndon.  So  far  as  there 
was  time  for  thought,  I thought  it  was  the 
lurch  of  a drunken  man.  But  at  the  same  in- 
stant I heard  two  sadden  peculiar  sounds  fol- 
lowing each  other  instantaneously ; two  sounds 
in  each  of  which  there  was  something  like  a 
thump,  and  something  like  a rattle,  and  Lyn-  * 
don  gave  a wild  shriek,  flung  up  his  arms,  then 
collapsed  like  a man  stricken  with  cholera,  and 
rolled  on  his  legs  for  a second,  and  then  fell  all 
in  a heap  on  the  pavement.  And  in  the  same 
instant  of  time  the  man  who  had  rushed  on  Lyn- 
don cried  out  the  word  “ Traditore  /”  flashed 
round  on  me  the  fierce  wolf-like  eyes  of  Benoni 
the  Italian,  and  then  fled  fast  as  a wild-cat 
down  the  silent  darknesses  of  Jermyn  Street. 

“Look  to  him,  Temple,”  shouted  Lambert; 

“I’ll  be  after  that  fellow.”  And  he  rushed 
away,  his  long  legs  making  tremendous  play 
along  the  pavement. 

In  a moment  a group  of  people,  chiefly  wo- 
men from  the  Haymarket,  had  gathered  round ; 
then  a couple  of  policemen  came  up,  and  one 
went  off  like  mad  down  Jermyn  Street  after 
Ned  and  the  assassin.  We  lifted  up  Lyndon, 
and  brought  him  into  a public  house  which 
stands,  or  stood,  at  the  Haymarket  corner  of 
the  street.  There  we  laid  him  on  a bench. 

He  was  bleeding  fearfully  from  two  wounds, 
one  in  the  breast,  one  just  under  the  ear.  A 
surgeon  was  sent  for  from  across  the  street, 
and  came  up  in  a moment.  While  he  was 
opening  Lyndon’s  clothes  Lyndon  recovered  a 
little  from  the  swoon  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  looked  up.  His  eyes  fell  on  me  at  once. 

“ You  are  a prophet,  Temple,”  he  murmured. 

“ It  is  too  late,  you  see.  No  use,  doctor ! Not 
so  deep  as  a well,  nor  so  wide  as  a church- 
door  ; but  ’tii  enough,  ’twill  serve.  Temple, 
your  friends  of  the  revolution  have  done  for 
me.  Tell  my  daughter  I’m  sorry,  and  my  wife, 
and  your  little  Lilia.” 

Ned  Lambert  had  by  this  time  quietly  re- 
joined the  group,  and  stood  with  flushed  face 
silently  looking  on.  Lyndon  saw  him,  and 
smiled. 

“Good  fellow,  Lambert,”  he  said;  “kind 
lad — I like  you.  I ought  to  say,  ‘ Bless  you, 

Lambert ! ’ in  the  regular  old  style ; but  I can’t 
get  up  to  do  it  with  the  proper  action.  I am 
dying,  Egypt,  dying!  I hope  God  will  forgive 
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me.  I think  He  might  forgive  me  if  He  for- 
gives Goodboy ; and  Goodboy  is  so  respectable 
there  can’t  bo  any  doubt  about  him." 

I asked  the  surgeon  in  a low  tone  whether 
poor  Lyndon  had  not  better  be  kept  quiet ; he 
was  talking  away  all  this  time  incessantly,  ex- 
cept when  an  occasional  pang  or  gasp  stopped 
his  utterance  for  a moment.  The  surgeon  only 
shook  his  head,  and  signified  with  a gesture 
that  it  did  not  matter  now . I asked  whether 
he  had  not  better  be  removed  to  some  hospital, 
or  somewhere  of  the  kind.  The  reply  was  a 
quiet  gesture  to  the  same  effect — no  use  think- 
ing of  that  now. 

Meanwhile  Lyndon  lay  nearly  motionless  on 
the  seat  where  we  had  laid  him,  his  head  and 
shoulders  propped  by  cushions  taken  from  the 
benches  around.  His  wig  had  fallen  back  from 
his  head,  and  what  with  the  bald  forehead,  the 
round,  plump,  beardless  face,  and  the  twink- 
ling, restless  eyes,  there  was  a queer,  pathetic, 
# grotesque  look  of  infancy  about  him,  which  the 
incessant  and  scarcely  intelligible  babble  ho 
kept  up  served  to  keep  in  countenance.  The 
strange  sardonic  expression,  now  suggestive  of 
roguery,  and  now  almost  of  madness,  which 
his  face  used  to  wear  habitually,  had  quite 
faded  away,  and  I seemed  to  see  a striking  re- 
semblance to  his  daughter — that  resemblance 
of  which  vague  glimpses  used  so  to  perplex  and 
tantalize  me  in  the  early  days  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

Ned  Lambert  looked  pityingly  on. 

“No  hope?*’  he  asked  of  the  surgeon,  in  a 
whisper. 

“None  whatever,”  was  the  whispered  reply. 
“ It  is  a question  of  minutes*  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done.” 

The  idle  and  amazed  lookers-on  had  now 
been  got  rid  of.  Nobody  w'as  in  the  room  but 
the  surgeon,  the  landlord,  a couple  of  women 
— bar-maids,  I suppose — two  policemen,  Ned 
Lambert,  and  I.  Drawing  Ned  aside,  I learned 
from  him  what  had  come  of  his  pursuit.  He 
said  he  was  gaining  upon  the  fugitive,  when 
somebody — w’hethcr  by  design  or  accident  he 
could  not  tell — suddenly  ran  from  a doorway, 
rushed  against  Ned,  and  in  the  collision  flung 
him  heavily  on  the  pavement.  When  he  got 
on  his  feet  there  was  nobody  near.  The  man 
who  had  flung  him  down  disappeared,  he 
thought,  up  a court  to  the  left.  He  could 
easily  have  caught  him  if  he  had  followed ; but 
he  still  ran  on,  hoping  to  get  somt  sight  of  the 
assassin — a hopeless  attempt.  Neither  sight 
nor  sound  assisted.  He  was  turning  back  from 
the  idle  quest  when  he  met  the  policeman  com- 
ing to  his  assistance. 

Meanwhile  Lyndon  babbled  on.  I have  read 
that  during  the  insanity  of  George  III.  nothing 
was  so  dreadful  to  those  of  his  family  w ho  were 
near  him  as  his  never-ceasing  unmeaning  talk. 
I can  quite  understand  it.  Lyndon’s  unbroken 
flow  of  words  was  terrible  to  hear. 

At  last  he  gave  a sharp  groan,  almost  a cry, 
and  stopped  for  a moment  in  his  speech.  Then 


he  said,  in  a clearer  and  more  coherent  manner, 
although  with  gradually  failing  voice : 

“Temple,  my  Minstrel  Boy,  I have  been 
turning  the  matter  over,  and  I think  there  is 
hope ; I do,  on  my  soul.  - There  was  a deal  in 
me,  only  it  didn’t  somehow  come  to  a focus.  I 
was  very  near  being  a good  painter ; I was  very 
near  being  a great  musician.  Don’t  deceive 
yourself,  Temple ; you  never  will  sing  as  I could 
have  done  once,  my  boy.  And  I might  have 
been  a religious  man ; and  I might  have  been 
a good  man.  Of  course  I wasn’t  any  thing. 
But  where  there’s  so  much  valuable  raw  mate- 
rial, I don’t  believe  God  means  it  always  to  lie 
idle.  No,  no ; He  doesn’t  make  blunders,  or 
waste  good  stuff  in  that  sort  of  way.  lie’ll  find 
use  for  me,  though  I couldn’t  find  any  use  for 
myself.  Confound  it  all ! I’m  better  than  a rat 
or  a black  beetle.  I know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth ! I am  sorry  you  seem  rather  wanting 
in  the  religious  element,  Temple ; but  I dare 
say  something  can  be  done,  even  for  you. — 
Ah,  not  fair,  George  Lyndon ; not  fair,  brother 
George ; 'twas  you  did  it,  not  I ; always  making 
me  your  scape-goat.  Well,  I did  one  right 
thing  in  life,  d — n me! — 0 God,  forgive  me,  I 
mean.  Not  too  late,  Temple,  after  all!  O 
God!” 

Lyndon  gasped  heavily.  His  head  fell  for- 
ward plump  on  his  breast. 

“ Oh,  he’s  dead  !”  said  one  of  the  bar-maids, 
with  a little  scream. 

So  he  was. 


* CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  OLD  PLACE  AGAIN. 

There  is  very  little  of  a story  in  all  this. 

Great  heroic  events  and  sufferings,  which  w ould 
naturally  consolidate  themselves  into  five  acts 
with  a grand  denouement,  are  the  lot  of  the  fa- 
vored very  few'.  My  ordinary  life  kept  on  much 
the  same  after  the  departure  of  Christina,  the 
murder  of  Lyndon,  and  the  marriage,  which 
took  place  within  a few'  months,  of  my  dear 
friends  Ned  Lambert  and  his  Lilia  Lyndon. 

They  live  in  a pretty  little  house  in  Bromptou. 

I left  that  neighborhood,  and  took  lodgings 
near  Bedford  Square.  It  was  there  that  I be- 
gan the  writing  of  this  story,  in  the  Bloomsbufy 
region  which  the  opening  chapter  describes,  on 
the  wet  and  wild  evening,  when,  lonely,  I sat 
down  to  tell  my  tale  to  him  and  her  who  would 
listen.  • 

Nothing  came  of  Lyndon’s  murder.  The 
assassin  was  not  found,  nor  was  any  trace  of 
him  discovered.  What  I knew  I kept  to 
myself. 

I gave  up  the  stage  at  once,  and  not  too 
soon.  1 have  often  hinted  that  my  voice  be- 
gan to  give  distinct  signs  of  failure;  and  of 
late  it  was  quite  clear  to  mo  that  it  would  not 
much  longer  bear  the  heroic  strain  of  opera.  So 
I anticipated  defeat,  and  surrendered.  “Hap- 
py the  man,”  says  the  author  of  “ Penden- 
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nis,”  “who  quits  the  field  in  time,  and  yields 
his  broken  sword  to  Fate  the  Conqueror  with  a 
resigned  and  cheerful  heart.”  My  heart  was 
resigned  and  cheerful,  indeed,  but  not  from 
any  heroic  or  magnanimous  qualities,  to  which 
I have  not  pretended,  but  because  it  never  hod 
been  in  the  battle  at  all,  and  it  was  now  ab- 
sorbed in  quite  other  and  far  better  hopes  than 
those  which  at  the  outset  led  me  to  the  fight. 

I retired,  had  a farewell  benefit,  was  banquet- 
ed by  some  of  my  friends,  made  a speech,  was 
kindly  and  even  tenderly  noticed  by  the  news- 
papers, and  then  subsided  into  music-teaching 
and  concert-singing.  I quitted  wild  Bohemia, 
and  became  thoroughly  respectable  and  com- 
monplace. Nothing  could  be  more  quiet,  mo- 
notonous, humdrum,  lonely,  than  the  kind  of 
existence  into  which  I gradually  sank.  Many 
a man  makes  a desperate  run  up  the  hill,  full 
of  energy  and  resolve,  but  suddenly  meeting  j 
midway  with  some  check,  struggles  a moment 
or  two,  grumbles  a while,  and  then  very  quietly 
turns  round  and  saunters  down  again.  So  it 
was  with  me ; but  neither  the  early  run  up,  nor 
the  later  descent,  was  wholly  merit  or  wholly 
fault  of  mine.  I mounted  in  the  hope  of  over- 
taking Christina  Reichstein ; I paused  and  came 
down  because  I believed  that  thereby  I should 
make  myself  worthier — at  least  less  unworthy 
— to  be  the  husband  of  Lilia  Lyndon. 

I had  to  wait  our  self-appointed  period  of 
probation  for  her;  and  I waited,  silent,  pa- 
tient, absorbed  in  the  thought  of  her.  We 
never  interchanged  letter,  or  word,  or  missive, 
or  greeting  of  any  kind.  During  the  whole 
time  I never  saw  her;  for  a long  time  I never 
heard  of  her,  except  once,  when,  taking  up  the 
Morning  Post , I saw  that  Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P., 
and  the  Misses  Lyndon,  had  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  Bristol,  Paris,  on  their  way  home  from 
Italy.  I make  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lyndon 
took  his  daughter  every  where  he  could,  and 
into  all  manner  of  distractions,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  her  to  love  some  one  else  and  to  for- 
get me.  I did  not  fear.  Lilia  Lyndon  had 
contrived,  unconsciously  I am  sure,  to  impress 
me  with  a sense  of  pure  unalterable  constancy 
which  I could  not  doubt.  She  had  her  father's 
qualities,  in  fact,  turned  from  bad  into  good, 
and  sanctified  by  her  purity  of  soul,  and  glori- 
fied by  her  noble  warmth  of  heart.  No,  I 
could  not  doubt  her. 

Other  doubts,  indeed,  I had  ; and  they  gave 
me  many  a pang.  They  were  doubts  of  my 
own  worthiness — not  merely  of  my  moral  worth, 
for  I do  believe  that  the  presence  and  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a woman  must  have  stirred  Ba- 
rabbas  to  some  love  of  goodness ; but  doubts 
of  my  fitness  in  what  I may  call  the  Aesthetic 
or  artistic  way  to  sustain  Lilia  Lyndon’s  ideal. 

I could  not  and  did  not  disguise  from  myself 
that  her  love  for  me  had  its  source  in  pure  ro- 
mance— the  passion  of  a gencrons  girl-nature, 
weary  of  monotonous  and  colorless  formality 
and  respectability,  for  some  nature  on  which 
the  rays  of  a more  romantic  and  highly-tinted  j 


existence  fell  ever  so  lightly.  I knew  that 
what  w ith  our  secret  love  and  my  late  attempt 
not  to  steal  her  from  her  sphere,  Lilia  had  be- 
gun to  look  upon  me  as  an  exalted  heroic  kind 
of  being.  I looked  into  myself,  and  turned 
away  with  a pang  of  shame  to  think  how  unlike 
to  all  this  was  the  reality — of  dread  lest  she 
too  should  some  time  discover  it  and  be  disap- 
pointed. Would  it  be  better,  I sometimes 
gloomily  thought,  that  the  passages  in  our  lives, 
now  interrupted,  should  end  thus — simple,  sad, 
memorable,  not  to  be  renewed,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten ? Often,  as  I found  myself  giving  way 
to  ill  humor  and  pettishness  and  littleness  of 
any  kind  ; as  I felt  tempted  to  snarl  at  friends 
who  had  passed  high  up  the  beanstalk  of  suc- 
cess and  got  to  the  castle  and  fairy  regions  at 
the  top,  while  I remained  idly  on  the  dull 
ground  below ; as  I recognized  in  myself  tho 
prickings  of  envy  and  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ed ambition  ; as  I detected  myself  in  being  too 
lazy  to  change  a lodging,  too  cowardly  to  give 
a landlady  warning,  too  procrastinating  to  suc- 
ceed in  doing  some  solid  service  to  a friend — I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
a happy  thing,  after  all,  for  her,  if  Lilia  Lyndon 
and  I w’ere  never  to  meet  again. 

This  was  ray  pain  and  punishment  some- 
times ; but  for  this  I should  have  had,  even  in 
waiting  for  her  thus  in  silence  and  separation, 
the  light  of  an  unchanging  hope  and  happiness 
around  me. 

Once  I went  back  and  revisited  my  old  birth- 
place town.  Very  little  was  changed  there. 
It  is  exasperating,  when  you  think  you  have 
lived  through  at  least  half  a dozen  lives,  to  come 
back  to  the  plac£  you  left  so  long  ago,  and  find 
every  thing  precisely  as  it  was  w'hen  you,  un- 
heeded, turned  your  boyish  back  upon  it.  I 
spent  the  better  part  of  a whole  day  loitering 
on  the  strand  where  I did  battle  with  Ned 
Lambert,  and  w'atching  the  roll  of  the  surf, 
and  flinging  lazy  pebbles  in.  I climbed  tho  hill- 
side and  looked  long  upon  the  glorious  scene 
below.  Once  I made  an  excursion  in  a fisher- 
man’s boat  round  the  bay ; and  from  the  light 
summer-day  clouds  and  soft  blue  hazy  sky  came 
suddenly  heavy  mist  and  gale  (I  knew  them 
well  of  old) ; and  quickly  a squall  arose,  and  a 
storm  thundered  in  our  ears  and  tattered  our 
sails  before  we  could  reef  them,  and  drove  us 
off  shore,  blinding  and  baffling  us  with  its  spray. 
I declare  that  I felt  a rush  of  life  and  energy 
such  as  I had  not  known  for  long,  and  which 
was  positive  delight.  I showed  a proficiency, 
too,  in  the  management  of  the  sheet  which  was 
intrusted  to  me,  and  a familiarity  with  the  Char- 
acter of  the  sea  there,  which  quite  amazed  the 
fisherman  and  his  boy.  I was  enraptured  with 
the  storm.  I was  a boy  again,  and  I roared 
some  frantic  improvisation  of  exulting  energy  to 
answ  er  the  defiance  of  the  roaring  waves.  Our 
boom  was  torn  away,  and  we  had  literally  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  run  before  the  wind,  whither 
the  wind  would.  I lighted  a cigar,  and  strove 
to  keep  it  burning.  I could  soi^etitnes,  when 
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the  wind  lifted  the  mist,  and  the  spray  was  less 
blinding,  catch  glimpses  of  a distant  shore,  and 
a steep  hill,  and  white  houses  scattered  over 
it;  and  I thought  I could  find  no  more  ap- 
propriate place  to  die — “ where  I did  begin, 
there  now  I end!” — and  that  were  I to  go 
down  there,  I should  always  live  a pure  and 
glorified  life  in  the  sacred  memory  of  Lilia 
Lyndon.  But  I was  preserved — I trust  to 
make  her  happy ; and  I was  landed  at  night, 
the  storm  having  abated,  near  a lonely  public 
house  on  a little  peninsula  far  down  the  coast, 
wet  and  draggled,  cold  and  dispirited,  the  en- 
ergy and  excitement  quite  washed  out  of  me, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  at  least  a fortnight’s 
enforced  relief  from  singing,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nificent hoarseness  I felt  setting  in. 

And  I went  to  see  poor  old  Miss  Griffin,  the 
organist  under  whoso  sway  Christina  and  I 
used  to  sing,  and  whom  I hope  the  reader  has 
not  quite  forgotten.  Miss  Griffin  did  not  look 
very  much  older,  or  neater,  or  primmer,  than 
she  used  to  do  twenty  years  syne.  She  still 
played  upon  the  very  same  organ — Ned  Lam- 
bert’s improvements  had  made  no  way  here — 
and  she  had  loud-voiced,  demure  girls  singing 
round  her  on  the  Sunday,  and  practicing  under 
her  direction  in  the  evenings  of  the  week,  and 
taking  a quiet  tea  with  her  now  and  then ; 
sometimes  being  scolded  by  her,  and  no  doubt 
sometimes  paying  her  off  with  smart  feminine 
gibes  when  her  neat,  well-made-up  back  was 
turned.  Every  thing  around  Miss  Griffin  seem- 
ed so  much  the  same  as  before,  so  little  affect- 
ed by  years,  that  I positively  looked  round  for 
Miss  Griffin’s  mamma  and  the  parrot,  and  I 
should  not  have  been  surprise  if  both  had  ap- 
peared in  their  familiar  places.  But  Time  is 
not  to  be  quite  disarmed — and  the  mamma  and 
the  parrot  were  gone. 

Miss  Griffin  was  very  friendly,  quaint,  and 
affectionate. 

“And  so  you  became  a great  singer,”  she 
said,  “after  all?  To  say  the  truth,  I never 
expected  it  of  you.  I always  thought  you  were 
too  idle  and  careless.  Of  course  you  often  met 
Christina  Braun  ?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Griffin;  very  often.” 

“She  was  a pupil  of  mine  once,  and  sang  in 
my  choir.  Oh,  but  I forgot — of  course  you 
recollect  her  here.” 

“ Perfectly  well,  indeed.” 

“Yes,  yes;  to  be  sure.  Many  a time  you 
sang  with  her  in  this  very  room.  No,  though 
— not  this  room ; the  old  lodgings.  You  see,  I 
have  been  migratory  since  you  were  here.” 

She  had  changed  her  lodgings  once  in  twen- 
ty years. 

“Did  Christina  ever  speak  of  me,  Mr. 
Banks?”  Miss  Griffin  took  up  my  name,  of 
course,  in  the  old  and  original  way. 

“Very  often,  Miss  Griffin;  and  very  kind- 
ly.” 

“Yes,  I am  sure  she  would.  She  was  a 
good-hearted  creature,  only  I used  to  fear  that 
she  was  too  fond  of  display,  and  that  she  would 


come  to  no  good.  And  she  became  a great 
singer  too  ?” 

“ She  became  a great  singer  indeed.  That 
is  quite  certain,  Miss  Griffin.” 

“Yes,  a gentleman  here,  son  of  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall,  our  clergyman — you  recollect? — was  up 
in  London  once,  and  he  told  me  he  heard 
Christina  at  the  Opera,  and  that  the  house  was 
crowded,  and  the  Queen  was  there.  He  did 
not  speak  of  you ; but  this  was  before  you  came 
out,  I suppose.  And  she  has  made  a great 
fortune,  and  retired  from  the  stage  ?” 

“ I believe  so,  Miss  Griffin ; at  least  she  has 
retired  from  the  stage.” 

“Already!  Dear,  dear!  Only  the  other 
day  she  was  a little  girl  here— oh,  quito  a little 
girl.  And  you  were  a boy ; and  now — ” 

“And  now  I am  a ‘grizzled,  grim  old  fogy,’ 
you  were  going  to  say,  Miss  Griffin  ?” 

“Nonsense ! Indeed  I was  going  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  kind ; for  if  you  were  to  be  thought 
old,  I don’t  know  what  could  be  said  of  me. 
And  you  are  not  married  yet  ? I wonder  you 
didn’t  marry  Christina.  I remember  now  that 
I thought  at  one  time  you  were  sw  eet  upon  her ; 
but  certainly  you  were  too  young  then.” 

After  a while  I asked  Miss  Griffin  to  play 
something  in  memory  of  old  acquaintance.  She 
did  so,  very  kindly  and  readily,  playing,  in- 
deed, with  some  skill;  and  even,  on  a little 
pressure,  sang  a quaint  old  song,  with  which, 
some  twenty  years  back,  I used  to  be  perhaps 
rather  more  familiar  than  I much  cared  to  be. 
It  sounded  in  my  ear  now  enriched  by  such 
kindly,  softening,  saddening  associations,  that 
it  seemed  almost  like  an  evening  hymn. 

Then  she  insisted  on  my  singing  something 
for  her  out  of  one  of  the  operas  in  which,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  put  it,  I had  made  my  great- 
est success.  I asked  her  to  choose  for  herself, 
and  she  selected,  of  all  others,  something  from 
the  very  opera  in  which  I sang  with  Christina 
for  the  lost  time.  I sang  it  as  w'dl  as  I could 
with  the  hoarseness  of  my  boating- excursion 
growing  on  me ; and  a dark-eyed,  pale-cheeked 
girl,  too  timid  to  open  her  lips,  accompanied 
me.  What  a dreary  business  it  was  to  me ! It 
was  the  very  ghost  of  a song. 

This  done,  I prepared  to  leave. 

“ I suppose  I shall  never  see  you  again,”  said 
Miss  Griffin.  “Though  I think,  whenever  you 
get  married,  you  ought  to  bring  your  wife  to 
see  me.  You  ought  to  be  married  nowf.  Don’t 
let  it  get  too  late.  Well,  well,  how  odd  it  is ! 
The  other  day  only,  it  seems  to  me,  I thought 
you  quite  too  young  to  many ; and  now  I am 
urging  you  not  to  let  it  grow  too  late.” 

“ Just  the  way  in  life,  Miss  Griffin.  One  day 
we  are  too  young,  and  we  resolve  to  wait  a lit- 
tle and  think  the  matter  over ; and  we  think  a 
little  too  long,  and  behold  we  wake  up  and  wre 
are  too  old.” 

“ Ah,  that  is  just  the  way  with  me.  I thought 
of  going  to  live  in  London  once,  when  I heard 
| that  every  body  from  this  place  was  doing  so 
! well  there — even  poor  Edward  Lambert,  who 
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wasn’t  clever  or  brilliant  at  all,  you  know,  quite 
making  a fortune,  I’m  told — but  I put  off  going 
from  time  to  time,  and  now  I am  too  old.” 

“You  must  be  very  lonely  here,  Miss  Grif- 
fin;’ 

“ I used  to  be  very  lonely  at  first,  after  my 
dear  mamma  died ; but  I have  grown  used  to 
it  now.  I have  the  church  to  attend  to,  and 
my  choir,  and  the  pupils.  I suppose  every  body 
is  lonely  in  one  way  or  another,  more  or  less, 
except,  of  course,  great  people  who  mix  in  the 
fashionable  world  of  London,  like  Christina 
Braun  and  you.” 

Yes ; except  such  as  Christina  and  I.  Other 
people  are  lonely ; but  we  who  have  free  souls, 
it  touches  us  not ! 

I took  a friendly  leave  of  good  old  Miss  Grif- 
fin ; never,  in  all  probability,  to  see  her  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

“bright  as  the  breaking  east.” 

The  year  was  over;  that  strange,  dreamy, 
solitary,  silent  year  of  my  life  was  gone  at  last. 
I was  free  to  seek  out  Lilia  Lyndon  and  ask  her 
to  be  my  wife.  I had  been  filled  with  hope  and 
confidence  all  through  the  time,  and  only  long- 
ing that  the  day  should  come  when  I could 
realize  my  hopes.  Now  that  the  time  had 
come,  I was  tormented  with  doubts,  distrusts, 
despondency.  I had  not,  indeed,  to  agonize 
me  the  sudden  fear  of  Wordsworth’s  lover  lest 
the  beloved  should  be  dead.  People  of  Mr. 
Lyndon’s  wealth  and  position  live  in  a glass 
house  in  London : any  body  with  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  matter  can  follow  them  in  all 
their  movements — in  their  going  from  town  to 
country,  from  London  to  the  Continent,  in  their 
dinner-parties  and  balls.  Nothing  remarkable 
could  have  happened  to  Lilia  without  my  hear- 
ing of  it  through  half  a dozen  channels.  Of 
late  1 hardly  ever  visited  Ned  Lambert  and  his 
wife  without  hearing  that  the  latter  had  just  re- 
ceived some  kind  letter,  or  message,  or  perhaps 
even  a visit  from  Lilia.  I had  several  times 
heard  rumors  that  Lilia  was  to  be  married  to 
this  or  that  desirable  and  aristocratic  or  wealthy 
personage,  and  these  rumors  did  not  alarm  me. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  had  occurred  to  give  me  fear, 
and  Lilia  had  impressed  me  gradually,  inde- 
scribably, with  a faith  in  her  constancy  which 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  religious  devotion 
I had  ever  had.  Yet  the  time  had  come  to 
prove  her,  and  I was  filled  with  distrust  and 
despondency. 

So  far  as  I could  analyze  the  feeling,  it  arose 
from  the  old  deep  sense  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness. What  had  I to  give  her  for  her  love? 
What  had  I done  that  I should  be  called  living 
into  heaven  ? I who  had  always  been  buffeted 
through  life,  without  time  or  chance  to  develop 
whatever  elements  of  good  might  be  in  me ; I 
who  had  never  troubled  myself  about  religion 
or  morals  in  any  high  and  spiritual  sense,  but 
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merely  gone  my  way  whither  Fate  and  the  hour 
would — what  had  I done  to  deserve  the  love 
of  such  a woman  ? What  could  I give  her  for 
it  ? What  warrant  had  I that  I should  always 
be  able  to  hold  it  ? 

I think,  to  be  happy,  a man  ought  to  be  su- 
| premely  selfish  or  sublimely  good.  He  ought 
to  have  either  a dominating  will  or  a domina- 
ting conscience.  I envy  people  who  look  out 
for  the  right,  and,  seeing  it,  go  straight  along 
that  path,  without  hesitation  or  after-thought, 
whether  it  lead  to  happiness  or  torment,  to 
shame  or  splendor,  because  it  is  the  right.  I 
have  sometimes,  in  lower  moods,  envied  those 
who  follow,  unthinking  and  reckless,  their  dom- 
inant will — who  do  the  thing  that  pleases  them, 
who  are  unjust  and  fear  not.  But  those  who 
are  not  selfish  enough  to  think  only  of  self,  who 
are  not  sublime  enough  to  ignore  self  altogeth- 
er, they  have  often  a trying  time ; and  I am 
one  of  them.  If  I could  now  have  thought  only 
of  mvsclf,  I should  have  been  happv.  Perhaps 
if  I could  have  thought  only  of  Lilia,  I should 
have  been  happy  too,  and  with  a far  purer  hap- 
piness. But  I could  not  forget  my  own  life, 
my  own  follies,  faults,  weaknesses,  roughnesses, 
sins;  and  I thought  if,  since  I saw  her  last,  she 
has  reconsidered  her  resolve,  if  she  has  seen 
some  one  who  is  in  every  way  more  worthy  of 
her  than  I,  and  has  found  that  she  could  love 
him  better — every  friend  she  has  on  earth  must 
approve  her  change  of  mood,  and  I — even  I — 
could  not  condemn  her.  And  though  1 did  not 
fear  that  this  would  be  the  end,  my  very  faith 
in  her  but  deepened  and  embittered  my  sense 
of  hopeless  inferiority. 

One  resolve  I made;  the  Christian  render 
will,  of  course,  condemn  it,  and  regard  me  as 
abhorred  because  of  it;  the  practical,  cynical 
reader  will  smile  at  the  idea,  and  think  I never 
meant  what  I said.  It  is  the  truth,  however. 

If  any  thing  whatever  should  have  occurred  to 
break  the  engagement  between  Lilia  Lyndon 
and  me,  I was  determined  not  to  live  .any  lon- 
ger. I would  not  confront  any  more  of  a fu- 
tile, good-for-nothing,  ignoble  existence  with- 
out love  and  without  hope.  If  this  glorious, 
delicious  prospect  w’hieh  Heaven  had  so  sud- 
denly and  strangely  held  out  to  me  of  a regen- 
erated and  exalted  life,  with  love  in  it  and  a 
purpose  in  it — if  that  prospect  should  be  as  sud- 
denly and  as  strangely  withdrawn,  I would  ac- 
; cept  the  decree  as  a sentence  of  dismissal ; I 
w'ould  take  it  as  a declaration  that  I had  no 
farther  hope  or  business  in  life,  and  I would  get 
out  of  life  accordingly.  On  this — I declare  it 
I now  in  all  calmness,  and  looking  back  from  a 
distance  of  years — I was  resolved  : and  the  rc- 
| solve  sustained  me.  Come  the  worst,  there 
was  something  to  fall  back  upon — there  was  a 
j means  of  escape.  I believed  that  Heaven  would 
not  judge  my  decision  too  sternly,  and  at  least 
I was  resolved  to  trust  my  soul  rather  to  heaven 
than  to  earth.  Any  thing  in  preference  to  any 
more  of  the  meaningless,  barren,  good-for-no- 
thing, loveless,  homeless,  hopeless  life  I .had  been 
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leading  for  hot  some  fifteen  years.  One  way 
or  another,  let  that  at  least  end. 

Grim  resolve  for  a lover  going  to  meet  his 
love ; but,  grim  as  it  was,  it  strengthened,  con- 
soled, and  animated  me. 

Lilia  is  of  age  to-day.  She  is  her  own  mis- 
tress. She  can  accept  me  or  reject  me  of  her 
own  free-will,  and  no  one  can  say  her  nay.  I 
will  go  to-day — tfiis  very  da}* — and  know  all. 
I will  not  write  to  her,  I will  not  go  to  her  house. 
But  though  I have  never  seen  her  since  our 
parting  in  Paris,  and  nerer  heard  from  her; 
though  we  have  never  interchanged  the  brief- 
est message  or  greeting,  I know  that,  if  she  is 
still  of  the  same  resolve  as  she  was,  ^he  will 
walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  this  day.  I know 
that  if  she  does  not  come  there,  all  is  over. 
The  same  impulse  which  brings  me  there  would 
bring  her,  if  her  object  were  the  same  as  mine. 

I dressed  with  immense  and  exhausting  care 
that  day,  and  looked  in  the  glass  nearly  as  often 
as  if  I were  a girl  going  to  her  first  ball.  But 
the  result  did  not  strike  me  as  satisfactory; 
and  at  last  I gave  up  the  attempt  at  self-adorn- 
ment  and  improvement  in  a kind  of  despair. 

The  day  was  not  bright.  For  summer-time 
it  was  singularly  dark  and  gray.  No  sun  shone, 
the  air  was  dense,  the  sky  all  hung  with  heavy 
clouds,  the  leaves  rustling  and  blowing  as  if 
autumn  had  already  set  in.  If  one  were  to 
take  his  oinen  from  the  heavens  and  the  at- 
mosphere, this  were  a day  to  look  for  disaster. 
This  is  just  the  gray  sombre  sky  under  which  I 
should  expect  to  hear  some  heavy  news. 

Kensington  Gardens  looked  strange  and 
gloomy  to  me.  The  trees  moaned  slightly  in 
the  light  wind  that  seemed  to  anticipate  Octo- 
ber. The  birds  flew’  low ; the  round  pond,  or 
pool,  when  I came  near  it,  had  a leaden-hued 
surface,  which  even  the  ripples  fanned  by  the 
wind  did  not  brighten.  Leaves  detached  un- 
timely from  the  neighboring  trees  and  plants 
came  rustling  and  rushing  down  the  glades. 
There  rose  up  and  lingered  in  my  mind  a verse 
from  a strange,  sweet,  melancholy  song  of  Uh- 
land’s : 

41  Ich  rcit*  am  flnstern  Garten  bin, 

Die  diirrcn  Bsume  eausen  ddnt 
Die  welken  Blotter  fallen. 

Ilier  pflegt*  ich  in  der  Rosenzcit, 

Wnnn  alien  sich  der  Liebe  weiht, 

Mit  xneinem  Lieb  zu  wallen.” 

No  one  was  near  the  pond  when  I reached  it, 
with  the  mournful  cadence  of  this  ballad  in  my 
cars  and  in  my  soul.  As  I stood  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pool  there  was  literally  no  human 
being  in  sight.  Not  a nursery-timid,  not  a 
child  even,  could  be  seen.  Down  this  glade 
or  that,  wherever  I looked,  was  no  form  mov- 
ing. One  might  have  been  far  away  in  the 
country,  in  the  heart  of  some  lonely  old  park 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  the  last  owner  was 
dead,  and  the  young  heir  was  abroad,  and  tho 
mansion-house  was  deserted. 

I stood  for  a while  pursuing  this  sort  of 
thought, -and  vaguely  trifling  with  my  own 


emotions,  as  if  I were  half  occupied  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a book,  endeavoring  to  while 
away  time  and  to  keep  down  anxiety.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  last  as  if  I stood  in  utter  isola- 
tion, quite  alone.  A sort  of  sea  seemed  to 
have  risen  up  and  swallowed  all  mv  old  friends 
and  old  associations,  and  left  me  planted  there. 
In  this  moment  all  the  past  seemed  to  wear  an 
aspect  of  unreality  to  me.  Did  I rend  it  all,  or 
find  it  in  the  music  of  some  of  the  operas  in 
which  I sang,  or  dream  it  out  as  a poem  or  a 
story  to  be  written  by  me  some  time  ? Did  a 
real  living  Lilia  Lyndon  ever  tell  me  of  a real 
living  love — or  is  she  but  the  phantom  of  a wo- 
man who  would  have  loved  me  bad  she  been  a 
creature  of  life  ? 

In  one  moment,  in  one  flash,  my  melancholy 
meditations  were  gone — my  question  was  an- 
swered. Life  came  into  the  silent  glade  at  my 
left.  I saw  a woman’s  figure  at  the  far  end  of 
the  glade,  and  though  no  eye  could  distinguish 
features  at  such  a distance,  I knew  who  came 
with  light  and  rapid  step  toward  me.  I knew' 
the  figure,  the  walk  of  Lilia  Lyndon.  I did 
not  rush  to  meet  her — no,  not  yet.  I stood 
and  abandoned  myself  to  the  unspeakable  de- 
light of  seeing  her  come  to  me.  I think  I broke 
into  a deep  sigh  of  profound  relief  and  passion- 
ate joy.  She  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Thank 
Heaven  for  the  rare  chance  that  has  made  these 
gardens  so  solitary  to-day ! She  came  so  near 
that  now*  I could  see  every  feature  of  her  face, 
so  near  that  now  she  saw  me;  and  then  I 
sprang  to  meet  her.  A light  blush,  or  flush, 
came  over  her  face,  tinting  it  all  with  a deli- 
cate momentary  rose-color,  which  deepened  al- 
most to  the  hue  of  the  damask-rose,  to  the  hue 
of  her  own  lips  as  I kissed  them.  I can  not 
describe  her  as  I saw  her,  and  I have  no  faith 
in  word-descriptions.  The  light  of  her  face  was 
to  me  as  the  light  of  a star.  Other  description 
I have  none  to  give. 

“I  knew  you  would  come!’*  she  said. 

“My  love!  Lilia!”  were  the  only  words  I 
could  find  in  answer. 

Then  we  walked,  silent,  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  and  sat  on  one  of  the  seats  there ; and  I 
took  her  hand  in  mine. 

“ I have  sad  news,”  said  Lilia,  looking  up  to 
me  with  eyes  that  now  floated  in  tears. 

I started.  In  the  selfishness  of  my  love  I 
only  thought  of  some  sad  news  that  threatened 
it, 

“ Poor  papa  is  very,  very  ill.  He  has  had 
some  cruel  attacks  of  gout  lately;  and — and 
he’s  very  bad  now  indeed.  I have  only  stolen 
out  a moment  to  see  you,  because  I knew*  you 
would  be  here.  I must  not  stay  with  you  ; but 
he  knows  I came  to  see  you ; and  he  only  said 
he  hoped  I would  not  leave  him  for  long  just 
now.  Oh,  lie  spoke  so  kindly ! Under  all  his 
manner  be  has  a noble  heart.  I told  you  that 
some  day  he  would  appreciate  you,  and  you 
him ; and  I only  hope  and  pray  it  is  not  too 
late.” 

I loved  her  but  the  more  for  her  tender,  gen* 
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erous  illusion.  To  me  it  seemed,  even  in  that 
hour,  an  illusion.  I had  outlived  faith  in  the 
miraculous  redemption  of  selfishness.  I could 
not  believe  in  Mr.  Lyndon’s  noble  heart ; but  I 
believed  all  the  more  in  my  enemy’s  daugh- 
ter. 

“You  must  return,  mV  love,”  I said.  “I 
will  not  keep  you  now — though  I hope  your  af- 
fection magnifies  the  seriousness  of  the  danger. 
But  I will  not  keep  you  here — enough  that  I 
hare  seen  you  to-day.  ” 

“ I came  because  I knew  you  would  be  here. 
I came  to  tell  you — ” She  hesitated. 

“You  came  to  tell  me  that  you  have  not 
changed — that  I may  love  you — that  you  will 
be  my  wife  ?” 

“I  came  to  tell  you  all  that,”  she  said,  with 
a bright  gleam  of  light  shining  for  a moment  in 
her  eyes  and  on  her  face,  “if  you  came  to  ask 
me.” 

Some  months  after  this  I received  one  day 
a letter  from  Switzerland.  It  was  dated  from 
Lugano,  and  this  was  what  it  contained : 

“My  dear  Emanuel, — I have  just  seen  Ned 
Lambert  and  his  wife,  and  they  have  brought 
me  news,  not  unexpected,  from  England — the 
news  of  your  approaching  marriage.  I hear 
of  it  with  gladness,  and  with  tears  that  are  glad 
too,  but  still  tears.  Oh,  how  I wish  you  happi- 
ness, and  to  her  who  loves  you  and  whom  you 
love ! I shall  tell  her  Some  day  that  it  was  I 
who  first  discovered  her  secret,  before  you  did, 
and  told  you  of  it.  I have  sent  her  a little  gift, 
a necklace,  which  she  will  wear  for  my  sake, 
and  a gift  from  my  husband. 

“ I was  shocked  and  startled  indeed  to  read 
of  Mr.  Lyndon’s  death.  He  had  many  quali- 
ties that  were  good ; and  I,  for  one,  think  of 
him  now  only  with  kindness,  and  pray  for  him. 

“ My  husband  sends  his  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations. He  hopes  for  great  things  in  the 
spring,  and  bids  me  tell  you  the  opening  of  1859 
will  bo  an  era.  lie  is,  you  see,  as  full  of  hope 
and  faith  as  ever. 

“And  now,  dear  old  friend,  friend  from 
youth,  almost  from  childhood,  adieu ! I shall 
hold  you  and  your  wife  always  in  my  heart  and 
in  my  love,  and  I am  to  both  the  true  soul-sis- 
ter, Christina.” 

tiie  END. 


A MISTAKE.  ; 

“ O IIE  has  the  lightest  foot,  the  lightest  heart, 
O and  the  lightest  head  in  the  county.” 

“ You  mean  that  her  conscience  is  clear  and 
her  constitution  sound  ? I like  your  descrip- 
tion of  her  well.” 

“I  mean — exactly  what  I said.” 

“ My  charge  will  be  more  than  interesting, 
Mrs.  Glynn.” 

“ And  you  more  than  indiscreet  in  undertak- 
ing it  so  entirely.  However,  I have  learned 
that  what  I am  powerless  to  prevent  it  is  better 
to  acquiesce  quietly  in.  I have  made  my  pro- 


test ; you  have  not  accepted  it.  I promise 
never  to  say  another  word  on  the  subject.” 

The  lady  who  had  been  addressed  as  Mrs. 
Glynn  rose  to  leave  the  room  ; but  at  the  door 
she  paused  and  looked  back  to  say, 

“Yon  shall  see  her  alone — quite  alone  ; and 
I need  scarcely  add  that  she  shall  not  be  infiu- 
[ enced  by  my  opinion.  Do  I not  accept  my  pow- 
erless position  gracefully  ?”  * 

“As  you  would  any  that  could  possibly  be 
yours  to  fill.” 

“ Too  polite  to  be  perfectly  truthful — too  po- 
lite by  many,  many  degrees,”  Mrs.  Glynn  said 
to  herself  as  she  closed  the  door  and  walked 
slowly  up  stairs  on  her  way  to  look  for  her 
niece,  and  detail  some  important  news  to  the 
latter. 

While  she  is  doing  that,  the  man  she  had 
left,  and  his  mission,  shall  be  put  before  the 
render. 

It  is  a favorable  moment  for  taking  his  por- 
trait. He  is  looking  more  in  earnest  than  he 
has  looked  for  many  a long  day,  as  he  sits  in 
Mrs.  Glynn’s  little  morning-room,  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  girl  who  was  left  to  his  guardian- 
ship ten  yearn  ago.  Hitherto  he  has  been  lax 
enough  in  his  charge,  contenting  himself  with 
quarterly  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  her  health, 
and  with  sending  her  gorgeous,  useless  presents 
from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  But  now  the 
conviction  that  every  thing  else  bores  him 
strengthens  his  sense  of  duty  toward  his  ward, 
and  he  has  come  down  to  see  and  claim  her,  as 
a preliminary  step  toward  altering  her  life  and 
his  own. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  his  mission.  The  how 
and  why  such  a one  came  to  be  in  his  course 
of  duty  will  be  explained  as  the  narrative  rolls 
on.  Now  a few  words  as  to  the  man  him- 
self. 

Young  still — yet  old  enough  ten  years  be- 
fore this  story  opens  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  a little  girl  by  her  fa- 
ther, an  old  brother  officer  dying  in  India — 
yearned  over  then  by  this  young  fellow,  his 
friend — almost  forgotten  now  in  the  anticipated 
advent  of  the  girl  he  hnd  left  behind  him. 

Young  still,  and  handsome  — not  with  the 
godlike  beauty  that  once  adorned  the  pages 
of  romance,  and  that  rendered  all  things  out  of 
the  regions  of  those  pages  tame  and  unprofit- 
able, but  handsome  after  the  fashion  of  this 
age;  alive  and  alert  with  intelligence  and  ac- 
tivity ; well-grown  and  erect,  but  neither  lanky 
nor  stiffly  upright;  free  in  gait,  freer  in  gaze, 
freest  of  all  in  opinion  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  same. 

Graceful,  gallant,  and  gay — so  he  hnd  been, 
and  so  he  had  been  reputed  to  be,  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Well  faired  by  nature,  well  though: 
of  by  men,  well-liked  by  women,  and  well-placed 
in  the  world,  he  comes  before  you  in  the  full 
flush  of  all  these  adventitious  aids  to  favorable 
consideration  awarded  him.  And  if  his  chest- 
l nut  hair  turns  to  gray,  or  his  eye’s  blue  bright- 
i ness  gets  dimmed  before  we  have  done  with 
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him,  enough  will  remain  to  impress  Frank  Gam- 
bier  as  a true  hero  upon  the  minds  of  us  all. 

So  much  for  him.  Now  for  the  girl  over 
whose  actions  and  destinies,  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, he  was  to  exercise  a considerable  influ- 
ence. 4 

Mrs.  Glynn  went  thoughtfully  to  her  niece’s 
little  sitting-room  to  make  the  announcement 
to  the  girl  of  her  guardian’s  unexpected  ad- 
vent. The  nominal  mistress  of  the  house 
knocked  gently  at  the  door  that  was  closed 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  one  who  was  mis- 
tress of  all  things  in  reality  at  Langham  Cot- 
tage; then  admission  was  granted,  and  Mrs. 
Glynn  went  in — went  in  to  a pretty,  lightly, 
airily  furnished  room  that  wras  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  bright  summer  weather  in  which 
this  stpry  opens,  and  with  the  beauty  of  the 
girl  who  is  to  be  its  heroine.  She  looked  up 
rather  crossly  at  being  disturbed ; but  when 
she  saw  by  whom  she  was  disturbed  the  cross 
expression  vanished,  and  a smile  came  leaping 
up  into  her  face. 

“ Dear  aunt,”  she  said,  “ what  brings  you  to 
my  lair  at  this  time  of  day?” 

“ A matter  of  importance,  Flo.  Your  guard- 
ian has  come  to  see  you — perhaps  to  take  you 
away.” 

“What!  the  mythical  Mr.  Gambier!”  Flor- 
ence Bray  cried,  starting  to  her  feet  in  an  in- 
stant. “ This,  ns  Longfellow  says,  is  better  than 
all  the  poems  that  ever  were  said  or  sung.  W?hat 
is  lie  like  ? How  do  I look  ? — fit  to  go  down  ?” 

“He  is  a striking-looking  man — younger  than 
I expected  to  see  him.” 

“ Better  and  better  still.  The  interest  deep- 
ens. I’ll  put  on  mV  new  muslin.” 

“My  dear  Florence,  nothing  can  be  nicer 
than  that  pretty  print  you  have  on.” 

“Yes;  the  muslin  is  nicer,”  Florence  said, 
running  away  through  another  open  door  into 
her  bedroom,  where  she  paused  for  a minute  to 
look  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

A glass  could  rarely  have  reflected  a more 
exquisite  figure  or  face.  She  was  blonde,  tall, 
and  slight,  with  a tiny,  handsomely  poised  lit- 
tle head,  round  which  the  golden  hair  was 
wrapped  in  a classical  manner  that  was  still 
fashionable.  She  had  violet  eyes ; she  had  a 
proud,  pale,  fair  face,  in  the  w hich  every  feature 
was  delicate,  if  not  perfect.  She  had  a splen- 
didly rounded  bust,  full  and  firm,  and  a slight 
waist  that  did  not  look  attenuated.  She  walked 
beautifully,  putting  each  lovely  little  arched  foot 
down  with  a degree  of  elastic  firmness  that  fcwr 
women  can  accomplish.  She  had  slender,  deli- 
cately shaped  hands,  on  which  no  ring  sparkled 
ns  yet,  though  she  would  much  have  liked  to 
laden  her  pretty  fingers  with  them.  For  Flor- 
ence Brav  was  poor,  and  MrsJtJIynn  had  no  jew- 
elry to  give  her. 

She  was  soon  inducted  into  the  new  muslin, 
and  then  she  went  down,  in  her  own  pretty, 
half-stately,  half-childish  way,  to  meet  the  one 
who  was  supposed  to  have  the  authority  of  a 
father  over  her.  There  was  nothing  very  pa- 


ternal either  in  the  words  or  the  manner  of  his 
greeting,  w'hen  he  did  come. 

“ Miss  Bray,  you  have  grown  out  of  all 
knowledge!”  he  exclaimed,  as  she  came  up 
and  swept  him  one  of  her  grandest  bows. 

“And  I never  had  any  knowledge  of  you  for 
you  to  have  grown  out  of,”  she  said,  smiling; 
“so  we  meet  as  strangers,  which  is  better 
than  meeting  as  half-and-half  acquaintances, 
I think.” 

“I  think  so  too,”  he  said,  laughing.  “Has 
Mrs.  Glynn  told  you  that  at  last  lam  come  to 
take  you  in  charge,  as  I promised  your  father 
faithfully  I would  do  when  you  were  grown 
up  ?” 

“ Do  yon  mean  that  I am  to  live  with  you — 
to  leave  here  ?”  she  asked. 

“Even  so.  Do  you  dislike  the  prospect?” 

“ I scarcely  know  what  it  is  yet.  Where  am 
I to  live  ? When  am  I to  go  ? Who  am  I to 
live  with  ?” 

“You  are  to  live  with  me  at  my  house  on 
the  terrace  at  Richmond.  You  will  leave  your 
kind  aunt  at  her  and  your  earliest  conven- 
ience.” 

“But  a young  girl  like  Florence  can  not  live 
with  you  without  a chaperon,  Mr.  Gambier,” 
Mrs.  Glynn  said,  blushing  freshly. 

“A  widowed  sister  of  mine  keeps  house  for 
me,”  he  replied.  “Florence  will  be  in  all 
respects  well  cared  for  and  protected  from  re- 
mark— believe  that.”  * 

So  it  soon  came  to  be  settled,  after  a good 
deal  of  demur  on  one  side  and  explanation  on 
the  other,  that  Florence  Brny  should  start  in  a 
week  for  her  new  home  with  her  guardian. 
And  even  during  that  w-eek  she  began  to  weave 
the  web  of  a romance. 

“He  is  very  attractive,”  she  would  say,  sud- 
denly ; “very,  very  attractive,  old  as  he  must 
be.”  A man  of  thirty  is  old  in  the  estimation 
of  many  girls  of  seventeen,  especially  when  he 
stands  to  her  in  the  legal  relation  in  which 
Frank  Gambier  stood  to  Florence  Bray. 

She  reached  the  new  home  on  the  terrace  at 
Richmond  at  the  close  of  a fair  summer  day,  a 
day  that  had  been  alternately  excitingly  sad 
and  exquisitely  pleasant.  The  parting  with 
her  aunt  had  been  very  trying  to  both  of 
them.  But  still  there  was  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  reunion,  when  Mrs.  Glynn  should  come 
up  to  visit  Flo  in  her  new  homo.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  journey  had  been  agreeable,  for 
Mr.  Gambier  caused  his  ward  to  travel  as  she 
had  never  traveled  before.  He  secured  a first- 
class  carriage  for  himself  and  her.  He  gave 
her  a new  traveling-bag,  daintily  fitted  up  with 
all  manner  of  refreshing  essences  and  perfumes. 
He  had  stocked  a luncheon-basket  with  delicate 
viands  and  delicious  bottles  of  Rhine  wine ; so 
that  she  was  not  condemned  to  the  coarse,  un- 
appetizing railway-station  fare. 

In  truth,  the  day  had  been  excitingly  sad 
and  exquisitely  pleasant  in  brief  alternate  par- 
oxysms. Aunt  Ellen,  as  Florence  always  call- 
ed Mrs.  Glynn,  had,  by  her  doleful  manner  of 
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taking  leave  of  the  girl,  made  the  early  hours 
oppressive.  But  the  traveling-bag  and  the 
luncheon-basket  were  full  of  refreshments ; and 
more  refreshing  than  either  to  the  young,  ar- 
dent girl,  who  had  been  so  quietly  and  demure- 
ly brought  up,  the  conversation  and  com- 
panionship of  Frank  Gambier. 

Their  reception  at  the  house  on  Richmond 
terrace  was  eminently  satisfactory  and  pleas- 
ant. The  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Burser,  was  an 
elderly  woman,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  older 
than  her  brother  Frank.  But  in  spite  of  what 
appeared  her  vast  antiquity  in  Florence’s  eyes, 
Mrs.  Burser  developed  a marvelously  young 
sympathy  for  Florence.  By  which  statement 
I do  not  for  one  instant  mean  to  imply  that 
Mrs.  Burser  affected  juvenility  in  any  way; 
hut  she  developed  a heart,  or  rather  soul 
sympathy  for  a young  girl’s  tastes  and  lik- 
ings. She  had  made  the  good  old,  well-built, 
rather  dark  house  bright  and  fair  with  flowers. 
They  bloomed  in  big  pots  on  the  door-step,  in 
big  vases  in  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  in 
big  bouqnets  (rather  too  tightly  packed  togeth- 
er these  last)  in  Florence’s  bedroom.  44  Com- 
ing from  the  country  as  you  do,  my  dear,  I 
thought  that  flowers  would  speak  to  you  at 
once  as  old  friends,”  she  said,  kindly,  to  the 
strange  young  girl  who  was  thus  suddenly 
brought  into  her  quiet  life  by  her  erratic 
brother,  Mr.  Gambier.  And  Florence  accept- 
ed the  floral  sympathy  and  the  good  intention 
with  cordial  graciousness,  and  somehow  or  oth- 
er felt  disappointed  that  the  flowers  had  not 
been  Mr.  Gambier’s  thought  instead  of  his 
sister’s. 

In  a very  little  time  Florence  was  quite  one 
of  them.  Indeed,  from  the  first  Mr.  Gambier 
treated  her  rather  as  a young  sister  than  a guest 
or  stranger.  He  catered  well  for  her  amuse- 
ment, giving  her  a horse  to  ride  and  a pony- 
carriage  to  drive.  He  took  her  to  operas  and 
theatres  and  concerts — his  sister  always  accom- 
panying them  as  chaperon.  But  he  did  not  de- 
vote much  time  to  her  exclusively  in  the  day, 
and  Florence  soon  learned  to  pout  about  this 
unalterable  fact. 

“You  have  no  hateful  official  duties  and  no 
abominable  business  cares  to  take  you  to  town 
every  morning,”  she  would  plead,  prettily,  when 
his  handsome  cob  was  led  round  every  morning 
at  half  past  eleven.  “ Why  should  you  go  up 
with  such  mercantile  regularity  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  do  my  duty  toward  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  Row,  my  de*r  child,”  he  would 
say,  laughingly. 

“ Why  don’t  you  let  me  go  up  on  the  Morn- 
ing Star , and  do  ray  duty  to  my  fellow-creatures 
by  showing  myself  with  you?” 

“Because  I think  country  air  better  for  you 
when  you  ride ; because  you  are  too  beautiful 
to  be  seen  there  with  a groom  alone,”  he  said, 
gravely. 

“ I asked  why  I couldn’t  4 go  with  you,*  ” she 
said,  lifting  her  fair  head  with  a little  haughty 
air  of  interrogation. 


44  Because  you  are  too  beautiful  to  ride  there 
with  any  man  save  your  husband,  and  that — ” 

He  paused  abruptly,  and  a scarlet  flush  came 
over  his  handsome  face. 

44 ' And  that ’ — what?”  she  asked.  44 And 
4 that * I haven’t  got,  I suppose  you  mean. 
Well,  I would  rather  ride  there  with  you 
than  with  any  husband  that  could  be  found 
for  me  in  the  world.” 

44  Florence,  don’t  tempt  me,”  he  whispered ; 
44  my  own  darling,  it  would  not  be  well  for  you, 
and  I will  do  nothing  that  is  not  well  for  you. 
When  I am  your  escort  my  sister  must  be  with 
us,  or  Mrs.  Grundy  will  be  outraged.” 

44 My  own  darling!”  How  often  Florence 
repeated  those  words,  feeding  on  them,  grow- 
ing glad  in  her  heart  about  them,  hoping  that 
they  meant  that  she  was  his  44  own  darling”  in- 
deed ! She  had  been  an  inmate  of  bis  house, 
the  object  of  his  care  and  attention,  for  six 
weeks  now,  and  during  those  six  weeks  she 
had  come  to  feel  that  he  was  dearer  to  her 
than  any  thing  on  earth.  To  herself  she  call- 
ed those  seventeen  years  of  existence  which 
she  had  passed  before  he  came  to  claim  her 
a dreamless  sleep,  such  ns  the  lady  slept  in  the 
enchanted  palace ; and  Frank  Gambier  w as  the 
44  happy  prince  with  joyful  eyes”  who  had  come 
to  w'&ke  her  from  it.  44  Would  he  had  done  it 
with  a kiss !”  she  cried,  in  her  passion  for  him  ; 
and  then  a throb  of  gratitude  quickened  her 
pulses  for  that  he  had  not  married  before  lie 
came  home  and  found  her  “beautiful  exceed- 
ingly.” 

As  for  Mr.  Gambier,  he  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  well,  both  for  him  and  for  her,  if  he  had 
been  chained  from  all  thoughts  of  love  for  her 
by  the  clogging  memories  of  a hundred  wives. 

One  special  day  he  had  been  peculiarly  op- 
pressed with  this  feeling.  There  was  to  be  a 
large  party  at  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Thornton,  a 
great  friend  of  his,  w'hom  Florence  had  not  seen 
yet,  and  who  lived  in  Belgrave  Square.  Mrs. 
Thornton’s  name  had  been  mentioned  frequent- 
ly since  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  ; but  Flor- 
ence, partly  from  indifference  on  her  own  part, 
and  partly  from  reticence  on  the  part  of  those 
she  questioned,  had  failed  to  gather  other  partic- 
ulars about  her  than  these — namely,  that  she  wras 
a widow,  and  that  she  lived  in  Belgrave  Square. 

It  was  to  be  a very  grand  party — not  a ball, 
but  a dance  on  a colossal  scale,  and  several  no- 
tabilities of  the  season  were  to  grace  it  with 
their  presence.  Her  guardian  had  given  Flor- 
ence carte  bhmche  to  get  w hat  dress  she  pleased  ; 
and  Florence  was  alone  w’ith  him  in  the  even- 
ing before  starting,  showing  him  the  result  and 
the  effect  of  his  generosity.  It  was  a lovely 
cloudy  dress  of  w hite  tulle  over  crystalline  white 
silk,  that  in  which  Miss  Bray  was  to  make  her 
dtbut.  And  round  her  throat  she  wore  a single 
string  of  fine  pearls  with  a diamond  clasp  that 
had  been  her  mother’s,  and  on  her  head  and  in 
her  bosom  she  had  a pretty  little  arrangement 
of  starry  myrtle  blossoms  gleaming  out  from 
amidst  their  shining  green  leaves. 
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Well,  altogether  Miss  Bray's  appearance  may 
confidently  be  stated  to  hare  been  a success  on 
this  night.  Perhaps  she  felt  it  to  be  so  her- 
self. Perhaps  he  felt  it  to  be  so.  At  any  rate, 
both  of  them  were  steeped  in  silence  as  he  stood 
surveying  her. 

44  What  arc  you  thinking  of?’*  she  asked,  im- 
patiently. She  could  not  bear  that  he  should 
not  admire,  should  not  love  her.  She  could 
not  patiently  wait  for  the  good  time  coming  in 
which  he  would  surely  openly  tell  her  that  he 
did  these  things.  The  chief  fear  she  had  in 
her  mind  now  was  that  Mrs.  Burser  would  come 
in,  and  so  delay  the  telling. 

44 1 am  thinking  of  you,  Flo,”  he  said. 

“Nice  things?  pretty  things  that  I should 
like  you  to  think?”  she  asked,  coaxingly. 

44 1 am  thinking  that  to-night  you  will  surely 
be  some  man’s  fate ; some  man  will  see  you, 
and,  seeing  you,  will  find  every  other  woman 
dim  in  comparison  with  you.” 

44  That’s  just  what  I want  you  to  think,”  she 
said,  with  that  seductive  mixture  of  shyness  and 
candor  that  had  made  her  so  irresistible  to  him ; 
and  as  she  spoke  she  held  out  her  bouquet  to- 
ward him,  requesting  him  to  remark  its  perfect 
arrangement. 

44  As  you  are  neither  a bride  nor  betrothed, 
why  so  much  myrtle  ?”  he  asked. 

44  Because  it’s  the  loveliest  flower  that  grows ; 
and  why  shouldn’t  I wear  it?” 

“It’s  the  German  bridal  flowrer.  As  I said 
just  now,  you,  being  neither  a bride  nor  be- 
trothed, have  not  established  a claim  to  wear  it 
yet.” 

“ But  ns  I am  not  a German,  and  as  I like 
it,  and  as,  for  all  any  one  knows  to  the  contra- 
ry, I may  be  a betrothed,  I shall  wear  my  myr- 
tle to-night,  Mr.  Gambier,”  she  said,  laughing, 
with  a pretty  consciousness  that  made  his  heart 
beat  faster. 

44  Florence,  yon  don’t  mean  that  you  have 
kept  any  love  affair — any  entanglement — from 
me,  do  you  ?”  he  asked,  in  a low  voice. 

44 1 have  kept  nothing  from  you,”  she  said, 
Mushing  brightly.  44 1 should  be  a wretch  to 
keep  any  thing  from  you.  Any  love  affair,  in- 
deed! Why,  until  I saw  you  I never  saw  a 
man  that  I could — ” 

She  stopped,  embarrassed,  as  Mrs.  Burser  en- 
tered the  room.  And,  considering  what  was  to 
come,  Mr.  Gambier  could  but  thank  the  kind 
Providence  that  had  arrested  any  further  reve- 
lation of  her  feelings. 

She  did  love  him ! Over  and  over  again, 
during  the  course  of  that  drive  up  to  the  grand 
gathering  in  Bclgrave  Square,  Florence  told 
herself  that  she  did  love  her  guardian,  and 
that  her  guardian  did  love  her.  She  had  never 
been  sure  of  this  latter  fact  until  to-night,  though 
she  had  frequently  suspected  it.  But  no\v  sus- 
picion w as  set  at  rest,  and  she  w'as  sure.  Why 
otherwise  should  he  have  been  so  affected  when 
she  made  that  idle  speech  relative  to  no  one 
knowing  whether  or  not  she  was  a betrothed  ? 
44  He  must  love  me,”  she  said  to  herself,  in  a 
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happy  burst  of  confidence ; “ and  be  will  soon 
tell  me  so.  Perhaps  he  will  even  tell  me  to- 
night.” 

Even  while  she  was  thinking  this,  Mr.  Gam- 
bier w'as  striving  to  arrange  a form  of  words  in 
which  to  make  to  her  a wildly  different  dis- 
closure. 

They  were  among  the  rather  late  arrivals, 
and  dancing  was  in  full  possession  w hen  they 
went  in.  Their  hostess  was  in  a comparatively 
accessible  spot,  and  as  they  paused  to  speak  to 
her  Florence  was  struck  with  her  great  air  of 
familiarity  with  Mr.  Gambier. 

44  My  dear  Frank,”  the  lady  of  the  house  said, 
“you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  making  your 
peace,  I’m  afraid,  for  being  so  late.” 

44 1 hope  not,”  he  said,  hurriedly.  Then  he 
added,  44  Let  me  make  known  my  old  friend’s 
daughter,  my  ward,  Miss  Bray,  to  you.” 

“So!”  Mrs.  Thornton  said,  w ith  an  air  of 
surprise.  “This  is  the  young  girl  you  have 
spoken  about.  I fancied  her  a child,  from  what 
you  said.”  Then  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Flor- 
ence, and  Florence  barely  touched  the  extended 
fingers,  but  lifted  her  beautiful  young  head  lip 
proudly  and  glanced  unmistakable  dislike  and 
defiance  at  the  epol,  handsome  matron. 

44 1 must  find  you  a partner — not  that  I shall 
have  much  difficulty,”  that  lady  said,  smiling 
unconcernedly ; and  as  she  spoke  she  tapped 
a yonng  man  who  stood  near  her  on  the  arm 
with  her  fan ; and  presently  Florence  was  being 
whirled  round  the  room  in  a rapid  waltz. 

“And  now  you  really  had  better  find  out 
Blanche,  and  make  your  peace  with  her,”  Mrs. 
Thornton  said  to  Frank  Gambier;  and  he  turned 
slowly  away,  in  obedience  to  her  behest,  with 
a heavy  step  and  a heavier  heart. 

“Supposing  she  should  hear  from  some  of 
them  to-night  before  I have  time  to  tell  her,” 
he  thought,  miserably.  And  then  he  cursed 
that  habit  of  procrastination  which  lihd  made 
him  delay  the  announcement  of  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Blanche  Thornton. 

There  was  not  much  time  given  him  for  re- 
flection. Presently  he  came  upon  the  object 
of  his  quest.  She  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a small  and  evidently  admiring  group.  And 
she  was  very  beautiful,  and  she  did  not  look 
either  aggrieved  or  angry.  There  was  balm  in 
Gilead  for  him  still,  he  felt;  he  could  ill  have 
borne  just  now  to  be  rebuked  or  made  to  feel 
guilty. 

44  Richmond  is  such  a dreadful  distance  that 
of  course  you  are  late,”  she  said,  smiling,  when 
he  commenced  making  apologies.  44  Is  your 
sister  here,  and  your  ward  ? I hope  you  have 
brought  her.” 

44  Yes,  she  is  here,”  he  said,  with  some  con- 
straint. 

44  An  acquaintance  of  her  aunt’s,  Mrs.  Glynn, 
happens  to  be  here  to-night ; and  he  has  been 
giving  me  a glowing  account  of  her.  Frank, 
you  never  told  me  what  a beauty  you  kept 
caged  up  in  your  old  house  on  the  terrace. 
How  do  you  like  my  dress  ?” 
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She  was  a grand-looking,  hazel-eyed,  brown- 
haired woman  of  five  or  six-and-twenty.  Her 
rich,  sheeny,  white  satin  robe  became  her  well, 
and  he  told  her  so. 

“ And  how  do  you  like  my  flowers  ?”  she 
asked. 

“ Myrtle  is  always  lovely,”  he  said,  evasively. 

“ I wear  it  in  right  of  my  position,”  she  said, 
laughing.  “As  I am  to  be  married  so  soon  I 
may  wear  the  bride’s  flower.  A turn  ? Oh 
yes,  if  you  like and  she  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  as  he  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  together  they  glided  into  the  thickest  circle 
of  the  dancers. 

They  were  in  full  swing  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  (both  were  faultless  steppers,  and  he  was 
an  unerring  guide)  when  Florence  caught  sight 
of  them. 

“ Who  is  that  handsome  woman  dancing  with 
Mr.  Gambier  ?”  she  asked. 

“The  lady  who  will  soon  be  Mrs.  Gambier,” 
her  partner  answered,  glancing  at  the  pair  she 
mentioned. 

Florence  stopped  suddenly  in  her  career  as 
though  she  had  been  stung. 

“Do  you  mean  that  they  are  to  marry?” 
she  asked,  with  a pitiful  pallor  creeping  over 
her  sweet  young  face. 

“ I believe  that  they  mean  it.  Shall  wo  go 
on  ?”  her  partner  said.  And  then  they  swung 
round  lightly  just  in  the  wake  of  Miss  Thorn- 
ton and  her  lover,  and  FJp’s  heart  was  nearly 
bursting. 

She  took  in  every  line,  every  shade,  every 
attribute  and  detail  of  her  rival’s  beauty — even 
down  to  those  suggestive  adjuncts  of  it,  the 
myrtle  blossoms.  And  when  she  had  done 
this,  she  got  herself  away  to  a pink  cambric 
and  white  muslin  bower,  that  was  used  as  a 
dressing-room  this  night,  and  denuded  herself 
of  wreath  and  bouquet.  “He  said  I had  no 
right  to  wear  the  myrtle,”  she  thought,  almost 
choking  with  her  wounded  love  and  pride  as 
she  thought  it ; “and  he  seemed  to  be  so  sorry 
when  he  fancied  I meant  that  I was  betrothed 
to  somebody  else.”  Then  she  substituted  some 
crimson  roses  which  she  found  in  a glass  on  the 
dressing-room  table ; and  with  these  in  her  hair 
and  bosom  she  went  back  to  the  ball-room. 

Soon  he  came  to  her,  though  he  dreaded 
coming  to  her  now ; and  by  the  time  he  came 
there  were  crimson  roses  blooming  in  her 
checks  too;  for  the  girl  was  almost  mad  with 
the  intense  feeling  she  had  about  her  love  and 
her  disappointment. 

“How  quickly  you  have  changed  your  col- 
ors!” ho  said,  in  some  surprise,  as  he  came  up 
and  sat  down  close  to  her. 

“ It  is  so  ^asy  to  change,”  she  said,  reckless- 
ly. “I  have  found  that  out  this  evening.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked,  uneasily. 

“Oh,  I mean  that  one  can  change  one’s 
character  and  costume,  one’s  feelings  and 
flowers,  all  in  a minute  if  one  only  tries,”  she 
replied,  trying  to  lift  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and 
failing  in  the  attempt. 


“Have  you  changed  your  feelings  as  well  as 
your  flowers,  Florence?”  he  asked,  gravely. 

“ I think  I have — I hope  I have.”  Her  eyes 
were  raised  to  his  for  an  instant  now',  with  a 
w orld  of  passionate  reproach  in  them. 

“ My  dear  child  ! what  has  come  over  you  ?” 
he  asked. 

“ I don't  know',”  she  said,  slowly ; then  she 
added,  stormilv,  “yes  I do  know;  I have 
found  out  that  you  haven't  been  trusting  me.” 

“Florence,  I have  trusted  you  with  every 
thing,”  he  said — “with  more  than  you  know' — 
with  more  than  I dare  tell  you  of.” 

* “ You  arc  going  to  be  married,  and  you 
never  told  me;  you  let  me  come  here  to  see 
her,  and  you  never  told  ; you  let  me — ” 

“ Florence,”  he  whispered  in  an  agony  as  she 
paused  in  her  plaint,  “I  was  a coward — but 
you  will  forgive  me.  But  how  do  you  know 
this  ? who  has  told  you  ? I meant  to  tell  you 
myself  to-night.” 

She  shuddered  visibly.  “Then  it  is  true — 
it  is  all  true?”  she  asked.  “Never  mind  who 
told  me — is  it  true f” 

“It  is.” 

“ I think  I had  better  dance  again,”  she  said, 
wearily.  “I  think  if  I can  dance  away  thought 
I shall  be  better.” 

Ho  looked  at  her  with  a world  of  love  and 
pity  in  his  eyes,  and  as  he  looked  he  remem- 
bered her  aunt’s  words  about  her  on  that  day 
when  lie  went  down  to  wrest  her  from  that  sim- 
ple country  life  in  which  she  was  so  happy. 
Those  words  rang  in  his  ears  now.  “She  has 
the  lightest  foot,  the  lightest  head,  and  the 
lightest  heart  in  the  county.”  And  as  he  re- 
membered them  his  own  heart  collapsed  with  a 
self-reproachful  pang. 

But  what  could  he  do  now  ? His  own  bride- 
elect  came  sauntering  by,  and  stopped,  demand- 
ing an  introduction  to  Miss  Bray ; and  he  had 
to  go  through  the  form,  and  see  Florence  pat- 
ronized, half  superciliously,  and  know  that  her 
heart  was  breaking  nearly,  and  still  he  had  to 
be  quiet,  and  dared  not  betray  his  real  feelings. 

“ Will  she  live  with  us  when  we  arc  married  ?” 
Miss  Thornton  asked,  late  in  the  evening. 

“ I don’t  know ; there  will  be  a difficulty. 
She  is  a sacred  charge.  I dare  not  hand  her 
over  to  any  one  else.” 

“She  may  be  a sacred  charge  to  you;  but 
she  will  he  a most  awful  and  unmitigated  bore 
to  me  if  she  lives  w ith  us,”  Blanche  said,  pout- 
ingly.  “ I shall  try  and  secure  a good  parti  for 
her  as  soon  as  I have  resources  of  my  own  at 
command,  quite  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as 
hers.  She  may  conceive  a grand  passion  for 
you  if  she  is  not  given  something  to  divert  her.” 

“ I detest  jokes  of  that  kind,”  he  said,  grave- 
ly ; and  Miss  Thornton,  as  he  spoke,  contracted 
her  lids  over  her  hazel  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
observantly. 

About  the  same  time  this  conversation  was 
being  carried  on  between  the  engaged  pair, 
Florence,  standing  near  to  Mrs.  Thornton, 
heard  that  lady  say : 
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“ Yes  ; the  marriage  is  definitely  fixed  for  the  | 
28th  of  August.” 

44  And  will  they  live  at  Richmond  ?”  the  lady 
to  whom  she  was  talking  asked. 

“Well,  no;  I think  not.  Blanche  would 
find  it  out  of  the  way.  But  Mr.  Gambier  is 
attached  to  the  old  house  because  it  was  his 
mother’s ; so  I suppose  he  will  keep  it  on  as  a 
home  for  his  sister  and  his  ward.” 

“ I will  not  be  disposed  of  in  that  way  by  that 
woman  and  her  daughter,”  Florence  thought, 
indignantly.  “ He  was  all  mine  till  to-night — 
at  least  I thought  so — and  I can’t  banish  that 
thought  all  in  an  hour.  They  shall  not  settll 
where  I live  and  how  I live.” 

Her  wrath  had  not  cooled  down  when  she 
got  into  the  carriage  to  go  home.  She  was  agi- 
tated,'excited,  flushed,  and  unhappy. 

44  How  have  you  enjoyed  your  first  ball,  my 
dear?”  Mrs.  Purser  asked,  in  unconscious  kind- 
ness ; and  Florence  answered,  stormily : 

44T  have  bated  it.” 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  felt  her  hand  taken 
and  pressed  with  a sympathy  that  she  knew 
could  never  have  been  evoked  from  Mrs.  Bur- 
ser.  She  snatched  her  hand  away  in  sudden 
wrath.  What  right  had  he  to  express  sytn- 
pathy  for  her  now  ? Was  he  not  going  to  mar- 
ry Miss  Thornton — “ Blanche”  (she  said  the 
pretty  name  to  herself  with  withering  scorn)  ? 
Ay,  then,  but  what  right  had  she  (Florence) 
ever  had  to  his  sympathy  that  she  did  not  still 
retain  ? He  was  the  same.  The  circumstances 
under  which  she  had  come  to  him  were  the 
same,  apparently.  He  was  her  guardian  still. 
Only  to  herself  dared  she  confess  that  she  had 
felt,  that  she  did  feel  more  warmly  than  was 
well  in  only  a ward. 

44  Dear  me ! I thought  it  was  all  so  pretty 
that  you  w^ould  be  sure  to  have  enjoyed  it,” 
Mrs.  Burser  said,  prosaically,  cutting  into  the 
midst  of  these  meditations.  “You  danced  as 
much  as  you  wished,  didn’t  you,  dear?” 

“Yes,  I danced  as  much  as  I wished,”  Flor- 
ence said,  laconically ; and  then  there  was  si- 
lence between  them  all  until  they  reached  home. 

When  they  did  reach  home  Florence  was  left 
alone  with  Mr.  Gambier  for  a minute  or  two. 
It  was  a fixed  rule  with  Mrs.  Burser  to  go  round 
and  see  that  every  door  and  window  was  well 
fastened  up  before  she  retired  to  rest  herself  or 
permitted  other  people  to  do  60.  “ Wait  a mo- 
ment here,  dear,  till  I see  if  all  is  right  in  the 
bedrooms,”  she  said  to  Florence  this  night,  as 
they  turned  into  the  dimly -lighted  drawing- 
room. And  Florence  assented  wearily,  and 
sat  dow  n on  the  sofa,  and  waited  until  moments 
grew  into  minutes. 

For  an  instant  or  two  she  silently  labored 
under  the  conviction  that  he  was  watching  her. 
Then  she  broke  the  spell,  and  spoke  impetuously : 

4 4 Mr.  Gambier,  will  you  let  me  go  back  to 
my  aunt  to-morrowf,  please  ?” 

“Florence,  Florence!”  he  said,  pleadingly, 
“you  do  not  mean  what  you  say.” 

“Yes,  I do  mean  it,”  she  retorted,  quickly. 


“ I mean  it  thoroughly,  honestly.  I came  here 
to  live  with  you ; I don’t  want  to  be  left  with 
Mrs.  Burser.” 

“ What  makes  you  think  you  will  be  left  w ith 
Mrs.  Burser?”  he  asked. 

“I  know  it.  I heard — ” Then  she  stopped 
herself,  for  Mrs.  Burser  had  come  back  from 
her  tour  of  inspection,  and  Florence  had  no  de- 
sire to  pursue  the  conversation  before  her. 

“I  will  see  you  to-morrow  morning,”  he 
said,  as  he  rose  up  to  bid  her  good-night ; and 
she  went  to  bed  to  think,  through  the  long  hours 
that  were  left  of  darkness,  of  that  coining  intcr- 
view,  and  of  what  might  come  of  it. 

Poor  Florence ! She  may  be  blamed  by  the 
rigid  for  having  given  her  love  unsought.  But 
when  a man  makes  himself  specially  delightful 
to  a girl,  how  in  the  world  is  she  to  know  w heth- 
er he  is  seeking  her  or  not?  And  while  she  is 
asking  herself  the  question  and  debating  about 
it,  she  falls  in  love  with  him  ; and  thus,  if  mis- 
chief comes  of  it,  she  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  misery  the  mischief  brings — that  is  all. 

No  hour  had  been  named  for  their  meeting 
the  following  morning ; but  about  eleven  o’clock 
they  found  themselves  alone,  and  free  to  enter 
upon  their  unpleasant  explanations  to  each  oth- 
er unfettered  by  Mrs.  Burser’s  presence. 

“What  did  you  mean  last  night  by  saying 
that  you  w’ould  go  back  to  your  aunt?”  he  ask- 
ed, gently ; and  she  answered,  quickly : 

44 Exactly  what  ( said.  I do  want  to  go 
! back.” 

| 4 4 But  why,  Florence  ?” 

| “Because  it’s  all  a mistake  my  being  here.” 

. “ How  is  it  a mistake?”  he  said,  coloring. 

“IIow?  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  that 
when  you  are  married  my  home  could  not  be 
with  you?  I heard  Mrs.  Thornton  arrange  it 
all  for  you  last  night,”  she  continued,  with  a 
bitter  sneer,  that  was  caused  by  the  pain  that 
was  gnawing  at  her  young  heart. 

44  What  did  you  hear  Mrs.  Thornton  arrange 
for  me  ?”  he  asked,  in  a low  voice. 

44  Every  thing.  When  you  were  to  be  mar- 
ried— the  28th  of  August,  she  said — and  where 
I w'as  to  live.  This  house  is  too  much  out  of 
the  way  for  her  daughter,  but  it  is  to  be  my 
home,  according  to  Mrs.  Thornton ; and  ac- 
cording to  her  I am  sure  I am  to  be  nothing  to 
you ; and  I iron’/  be  that ; I can’t  be  that ; I 
had  rather  go  away,  quite  away  from  you.” 

She  bent  her  head  down,  and  sobbed  in  the 
utter,  entire  abandonment  of  her  grief ; and  he 
w'ent  up  and  stood  close  to  her,  but  neither 
dared  to  touch  the  tear-stained  face  nor  the 
little  trembling  hands. 

44 My  own  Florence!  my  treasured  trust! 
my  loved  charge!  you  shall  never  leave  me,  if 
you  wrill  stay  with  me !” 

44  If  I will  stay  ? What  do  you  mean  ? Your 
wife  would  not  have  me.” 

44 1 have  no  wife — yet,”  he  said,  intemperate- 
ly.  44 1 was  pursued  by  both  mother  and  daughter 
— flattered,  followed,  made  one  of  them  wheth- 
er I would  or  not,  before  I went  to  fetch  you 
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away  from  your  aunt.  It  was  all  a mistake, 
my  darling.  You  have  my  love.” 

“But  she  has  your  pledge,” Florence  said, 
rising  up  proudly.  “No,  no,  no,”  she  contin- 
ued, as  he  took  her  hand  and  tried  to  kiss  it ; 
“don't  let  us  make  a further  mistake  now. 
You  are  hers ; and  I will  go  home,  and  try  to 
forget  that  I have  made  such  an  egregious  one.” 

.“You  will  not  forgive  me?”  he  murmured. 

“Yes,  I will,”  she  answered,  with  a sob  in 
her  voice.  “ I have  forgiven  you ; but  I couldn't 
bear  to  stay  here,  and  know  that  it  was  all  folly, 
and  that  the  time  was  soon  coming  when  you 
would  leave  me  to  be  nothing  to  you.” 

She  won  by  her  appeal.  She  went  home  the 
next  day,  and  was  rapturously  received  by  her 
aunt,  who  arrived  by  her  unaided  instincts  at 
something  like  the  truth  of  the  story.  But  the 
old  home  seemed  such  a desolate  place  to  her 
after  the  love-lighted  one  she  had  left  at  Rich- 
mond! 

About  two  months  after  her  return  Mr. 
Gambier  called  on  Mrs.  Glynn  again.  “We 
thought  you  were  on  your  wedding  tour,”  that 
lady  said  when  she  had  greeted  him.  And 
then  he  told  her  that  Blanche  Thornton,  by  an 
opportune  display  of  temper,  had  enabled  him 
to  break  the  chain  which  bound  him  to  her, 
and  away  from  Florence. 

To  the  latter  he  went  more  into  details,  but 
this  was  briefly  the  state  of  the  case  : 

He  clung  to  the  thought  of  a residence  in 
the  old  house  at  Richmond,  where  he  had  been 
born,  Aid  where  his  mother  had  died.  Blanche 
could  not  live  in  any  metropolitan  locality  that 
did  not  give  her  the  right  of  having  Hyde  Park 
upon  her  cards.  They  were  each  very  firm ; 
so  it  ended  in  their  parting,  in  the  mistake  be- 
ing rectified,  and  in  Florence  becoming  Mrs. 
Gambier.  “ But  oh ! how  would  it  have  been 
if  she  had  been  very  sensible  or  very  gentle, 
and  had  sacrificed  the  neighborhood  to  you — 
as  I would  have  done  to  keep  you!”  Florence 
would  often  say,  when  they  were  discussing 
their  mutual  mistakes  and  the  consequences  of 
the  same. 


HORSE-TAMING  IN  HAWAII. 

THE  taming  and  training  of  wild  horses  is  as 
much  of  an  art  as  the  management  of  unru- 
ly boys.  The  Bedouin  treats  his  horse  as  a part 
of  his  family,  and  pets  him  as  he  would  a child. 
Thus  the  Arabian  colt,  daily  accustomed  to  the 
caresses  of  his  master,  yields,  without  fear  or 
suspicion,  to  any  task  he  may  choose  to  impose. 
He  hardly  knows  where  the  frolics  of  sport  end, 
and  where  the  serious  labors  of  service  begin. 
He  kindly  submits  to  the  halter,  the  bit,  and 
the  saddle ; yet  his  spirit  is  never  broken,  his 
pride  and  seif-re9pect  are  never  lost.  Such  ed- 
ucation as  this  has  made  that  proudest  of  ani- 
mals, the  Arabian  horse,  the  most  obedient  and 
serviceable  of  all  man’s  brute  subjects. 

In  countries  where  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate makes  it  necessary  to  shelter  domestic  an- 
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imals  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  same 
treatment  goes  far  toward  training  both  horses 
and  cattle,  and  making  them  wonted  to  the 
ways  of  men.  But  in  warm  climates,  where 
barns  are  not  needed,  the  horses,  lacking  this 
education,  run  wild  in  the  fields  until  they  are 
of  age.  Such  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  horses 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

When  the  native  wishes  to  catch  one  of 
these  animals  he  mounts  a fleet  horse  and 
rides  forth,  lasso  in  hand.  As  he  canters  over 
the  grassy  plain  he  lets  the  lasso,  or  lariat,  trail 
along  on  the  sward  till  every  kink  and  twist  is 
taken  out  of  it,  and  it  hangs  lithe  and  obe- 
diently supple  in  his  hands. 

Yonder,  grazing  on  a patch  of  fine,  deep- 
rooted  grass,  of  South  American  importation, 
is  the  untamed  creature  of  which  we  are  in 
quest,  a three-year-old  horse,  tall  and  fall  of 
spirit.  He  has  felt  the  hand  of  man  but  once 
or  twice  in  his  life.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  animal  would,  at  this  age,  be  nothing 
more  than  a colt,  unfit,  as  yet,  to  be  ridden. 
But  in  this  warm  climate  it  is  found  that  horses 
attain  their  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than  in 
colder  latitudes.  At  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  also, 
nearly  every  Kanaka  is  the  owner  of  a patch  of 
land.  This  gives  him  the  means  of  indulging 
the  grand  passion  for  equestrian  sports ; and,  on 
many  parts  of  the  islands,  horses  are  so  com- 
mon that  nearly  every  person,  young  and  old, 
can  command  the  services  of  his  own  horse.  As 
might  be  supposed,  most  of  the  steeds,  though 
tough  and  hardy,  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  care- 
lessness and  improvidence  of  the  natives,  it  is 
the  practice  to  break  in  colts  at  a very  early 
age. 

But  to  return  to  the  chase.  As  we  approach 
the  colt  he  gives  a toss  and  a shake  of  his 
head,  turns  and  kicks  his  heels  high  into  the 
air,  as  if  defying  his  pursuers,  and  then  dashes 
across  the  plain,  followed  by  the  whole  herd, 
who  career  after  their  leader  with  many  a wan- 
ton motion.  The  speed  of  the  chase  at  first 
is  moderate.  Though  the  wild  horses,  prodi- 
gal of  their  strength,  run  as  if  for  very  sport, 
and  indulge  in  playful  jumps  and  long  detours, 
the  horseman  carefully  husbands  the  energies 
of  his  steed ; and  by  making  short  cuts  from 
point  to  point,  and  keeping  the  inside  of  the 
circle,  he  saves  more  than  half  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  “ profligate  beasts,”  to  borrow 
a phrase  of  Dr.  Holmes.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
the  horseman’s  care  and  economy  of  strength, 
it  seems  os  if  his  chase  must  be  fruitless.  You 
ask  yourself,  is  it  possible  for  this  horse,  with 
his  load  of  saddle  and  rider,  to  outran  a fresh 
animal  who  is  as  free  and  unburdened  as  the 
wind?  It  is  so.  A trained  horse  has  better 
wind,  better  muscle,  better  bottom  for  a long 
run,  and,  under  the  intelligent  guidance  and 
stimulus  of  his  human  rider,  he  seems  to  ac- 
quire a greater  power  of  endurance  than  the 
wild  animal.  The  trained  horse  can  outrun  the 
wild  steed  of  the  pampas. 
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It  is  not  long  before  the  pursued  animal  be- 
gins to  slacken  his  headlong  speed.  Now  the 
horseman,  who  has  thus  far  ridden  gently,  re- 
serving the  energies  of  his  steed,  lets  him  have 
the  rein ; and  soon  the  race  becomes  a close 
one.  If  the  Kanaka  could  gain  but  a few  rods 
on  the  wild  colt  he  would  be  able  to  reach  him 
with  his  lasso.  Inch  by  inch  the  distance  be- 
tween the  pursuer  and  the  pursued  diminishes ; 
and  now,  nervously  swinging  the  light  loop 
around  his  head,  the  horseman  launches  the 
lasso  in  air;  but  the  distance  is  a trifle  too 
great.  The  lariat  falls  short,  and,  striking  the 
flank  of  the  wild  horse,  stimulates  him  to  great- 
er speed.  Recovering  his  lasso,  the  pursuer 
coils  it  and  makes  ready  for  another  trial.  He 
spurs  up  his  horse  till  he  is  within  five  fathoms 
of  the  wild  animal,  and,  this  time  measuring  the 
distance  more  accurately  with  his  eye,  he  casts 
his  well-aimed  lasso,  and  in  an  instant  its  noose 
tightens  about  the  neck  of  the  fugitive  animal 
and  brings  him  to  a halt.  The  wild  creature, 
panting  for  breath  from  his  long  run,  plants  his 
feet  stubbornly  in  front  of  him,  and  draws  back 
as  if  still  hoping  to  escape  from  his  captor’s 
choking  snare.  His  windpipe  is  so  compressed 
by  the  noose  that  every  inspiration  is  a groan ; 
but  still  he  strains  with  all  his  might  upon  the 
lariat,  until  his  breath  is  entirely  stopped,  and 
he  sinks  down  senseless  upon  the  ground. 

The  pursuer  now  quickly  dismounts,  and, 
seating  himself  astride  of  the  fallen  creature’s 
neck,  he  turns  the  animal’s  nose  up  into  the 
air,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  rise.  At 
the  same  time  he  quickly^oosens  the  noose  that 
is  strangling  the  poor  beast.  As  the  horse  be- 
gins again  his  respirations,  his  eyes,  which  were 
just  now  starting  from  their  sockets  in  the  ag- 
ony of  suffocation,  look  thanks  upon  the  roan 
who  gives  him  again  the  privilege  of  breath. 

The  horse’s  feet  are  bound,  and  a halter  is 
put  about  his  head.  A line  of  doubled  rope  or 
a long  girdle  of  cloth,  like  a saddle-girth,  is  tied 
around  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  his  eyes  are 
blindfolded  with  a handkerchief.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  horse,  who  has  by  this  time  recov- 
ered his  wind,  is  freed  from  his  bonds  and  al- 
lowed, or,  if  reluctant,  compelled,  to  rise  upon 
his  feet.  While  standing  blindfolded  this  wild 
animal  neither  moves  nor  offers  resistance  to 
any  thing  that  is  done  to  him. 

The  man  who  is  to  ride  him  now  Bteps  up  to 
the  animal,  and,  grasping  his  mane  in  his  left 
hand,  jumps  upon  the  back  of  his  horse.  The 
rider  bends  his  knees,  and  draws  over  them  the 
girdle  that  is  about  the  horse’s  body.  This  is 
arranged  so  as  to  pass  over  his  legs  and  thighs, 
and  straps  him  to  the  horse  as  securely  as  Ma- 
zeppa  was  bound  to  the  back  of  that  “ charger 
of  the  Ukraine  breed”  that  ran  with  him  such 
a race  over  the  Caucasian  steppes. 

The  belt  or  girth  which  passes  round  the 
horse’s  body,  and  embraces  the  legs  and  thighs 
of  the  rider,  is  called  by  the  Hawaiians  the 
kau-la  t-U-ki-niy  or  “Indian’s  rope.”  While  it 
binds  the  rider’s  knees  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the 


horse,  and  thus  enables  him  to  retain  his  seat 
amidst  the  animal’s  most  desperate  plunges,  he 
can  free  himself  from  it  at  any  moment.  He 
has  but  to  straighten  his  legs,  and  the  kau-la 
i-li-ki-ni  dropping  off,  his  knees  are  released 
from  the  pressure  of  the  band.  Thus,  although 
bound  to  his  horse,  the  rider  is  in  no  danger 
from  the  strap  in  case  the  horse  falls. 

The  rider  now  gathers  in  his  hand  the  lines 
which  serve  as  reins,  that  lead  from  the  halter, 
and  drops  the  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  the 
horse.  The  wild  steed,  dazzled  at  the  light, 
stands  for  a moment,  as  if  endeavoring  to  com- 
prehend his  situation ; he  fancies  himself  again 
free  upon  his  native  plain.  Imagine  the  des- 
peration of  this  wild  creature  w hen  for  the  first 
time  he  finds  a monster  in  human  form  bestrid- 
ing his  back,  who  is  not  to  be  shaken  off  by  any 
effort.  He  starts  off  with  terrible  plunges.  He 
arches  his  back  like  a frightened  tom-cat,  leaps 
high  in  the  air,  and,  making  all  his  limbs  rigid, 
comes  down  with  a shock  that  jars  the  whole 
frame  of  the  rider;  or  the  mad  animal  rears 
upon  his  hind-feet,  and  threatens  to  fall  over 
backward  upon  his  rider.  I have  frequently 
seen  the  horse  maliciously  attempt  to  crush  the 
rider  in  this  way.  But  in  such  a case  the  horse- 
man frees  himself  from  his  kau-la  i-li-ki-ni,  nim- 
bly jumps  out  from  under  the  body  of  the  fall- 
ing brute,  and,  seizing  the  creature  by  the  head, 
holds  him  down,  with  his  back  upon  the  ground, 
retaliating  upon  him  in  a way  that  is  likely  to 
teach  him  not  to  attempt  the  operation  again. 
The  wild  horse  starts  anon  into  a ruri;  and 
then,  turning,  shies  quickly  to  one  side,  think- 
ing to  dismount  the  rider  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  movement. 

The  most  trying  of  all  the  methods  by  which 
the  horse  attempts  to  unseat  his  rider  is  to 
bend  his  back,  holding  his  head  hear  to  the 
ground,  and  then  to  perform  a succession  of 
alternate  jumps  and  kicks,  coming  down  solidly 
upon  the  ground  with  stiffened  legs  at  each  leap. 
In  this  way  the  rider  is  carried  rapidly  back  and 
forth,  in  a sort  of  see-saw  movement,  through 
the  arc  of  a circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  the 
distance  from  the  horse’s  back  to  his  feet.  But 
the  rider,  trusting  to  his  own  skill  and  to  his 
good  kau-la  i-li-ki-ni,  curls  himself  up  like  a 
monkey  upon  the  back  of  the  horse,  and,  bend- 
ing like  a willow  at  every  motion  of  the  animal, 
resists  every  attempt  of  the  horse  to  throw  him. 
These  violent  exertions  soon  wear  out  the 
strength  of  the  beast,  and  he  becomes  subdued 
and  tractable. 

The  second  time  that  the  horse  is  mounted 
his  manoeuvres  are  for  a short  time  more  vicious- 
ly and  more  shrewdly  planned  than  at  the  first ; 
but,  seeing  the  futility  of  resistance,  he  soon 
wisely  accepts  the  inevitable,  and  by  the  time 
of  the  third  or  fourth  trial  begins  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  will  of  his  master.  Sometimes  they 
lead  an  especially  unmanageable  horse  into 
shallow  water  or  upon  a sandy  beach,  where  the 
horse  is  more  quickly  tired  out,  and  a fall  is  net 
dangerous  to  the  rider. 
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AT  the  splendid  city  of  Nicsea,  in  Bithynia, 
in  the  year  325,  assembled  the  first  of 
those  great  (Ecumenical  Councils  whose  de- 
crees have  so  often  controlled  the  destiny  of 
Christianity  and  of  mankind.1  It  was  an  occa- 
sion of  triumph  and  fond  congratulation,  for  the 
Christian  church  had  just  risen  up  from  a pe- 
riod of  unexampled  humiliation  and  suffering 
to  rule  over  the  Roman  world.  For  nearly 
three  centuries  since  the  death  of  their  Divine 
Head  his  pious  disciples  had  toiled  in  purity 
and  love,  persecuted  or  scorned  by  the  domi- 
nant pagans,  for  the  conversion  of  the  human 
race ; and  the  humble  but  persistent  missiona- 
ries had  sealed  with  innumerable  martyrdoms 
and  ceaseless  woes  the  final  triumph  of  their 
faith.*  Yet  never  in  all  its  early  history  had 
the  Christian  church  seemed  so  near  its  perfect 
extinction  as  in  the  universal  persecution  of 
Diocletian  and  his  Caesars,  when  the  pagan 
rulers  could  boast  with  an  appearance  of  tmth 
that  they  had  extirpated  the  hated  sect  with 
fire  and  sword.  In  the  year  304,  except  in 
Gaul,  every  Christian  temple  lay  in  ruins,  and 
the  terrified  worshipers  no  longer  ventured  to 
meet  in  their  sacred  assemblies ; the  holy  books 
had  been  burned,  the  church  property  confis- 
cated by  the  pagan  magistrates,  the  church 
members  had  perished  in  fearfnl  tortures,  or 
fled  for  safety  to  the  savage  wilderness;  and 
throughout  all  the  Roman  world  no  man  dared 
openly  to  call  himself  a Christian.* 

Gradually,  with  the  slow  prevalence  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  as  his  victorious  legions 
passed  steadily  onward  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  and 
from  Italy  to  Syria,  the  maimed  and  bleeding 
victims  of  persecution  came  out  from  their  hid- 
ing-places, and  bishops  and  people,  purified  by 
suffering,  celebrated  once  more  their  holy  rites 
in  renewed  simplicity  and  faith.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  the  year  preceding  the  first  (Ecumen- 
ical Council4  that  the  Eastern  Christians  had 
ceased  to  be  roasted  over  slow  fires,  lacerated 
with  iron  hooks,  or  mutilated  with  fatal  tort- 
ures; and  Lactantius,  a contemporary,  could 
point  to  the  ruins  of  a city  in  Phrygia  whose 
whole  population  had  been  burned  to  ashes 
because  they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  And  now,  by  a strange  and  sudden  rev- 
olution, the  martyr  bishops  and  presbyters  had 
been  summoned  from  their  distant  retreats  in 
the  monasteries  of  the  Thebaid  or  the  sands  of 
Arabia,  from  Africa  or  Gaul,  to  cross  the  dan- 


*  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constantin!,  iii.  6 el  aeq.  Qno- 
modo  synodum  Nlcsese  fieri  jusslt.  Ruflnus,  Historia 
Ecclesiastics,  i.  11.  De  concilio  spud  Nicseam,  etc. 
Socrates,  Hist.  Ecc.,  i.  8. 

a Lactantius,  Dc  Mort.  Pereec.,  15. 

* Lactantius  (De  Mort  Pens.,  50)  and  Prudentius 
(Peristephanon,  Hymn  xiiL,  x.)  describe  the  pains  of 
martyrdom. 

4 Sozomen,  Hist  Ecc.,  i.  7.  Lactantius,  De  Mort 
Pers.,  51.  Plenl  carceres  erant  Tormenta  genera 
in  audita  excogitabantur. 


gerous  seas,  the  inclement  mountains,  and  to 
meet  in  a general  synod  at  Nicaea,  to  legis- 
late for  the  Christian  world.  We  may  well 
! conceive  the  joy  and  triumph  of  these  holy 
fathers  as  they  heard  the  glad  news  of  the 
final  victory  of  the  faith,  and  hastened  in  long 
and  painful  journeys  to  unite  in  fond  congratu- 
lations in  their  solemn  assembly ; as  they  looked 
for  the  first  time  upon  each  other’s  faces  and 
saw  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  persecutor’s 
hand ; as  they  gazed  on  the  blinded  eyes,  the 
torn  members,  the  emaciated  frames ; as  they 
encountered  at  every  step  men  whose  fame  for 
piety,  genius,  and  learning  was  renowned  from 
Antioch  to  Cordova ; or  studied  with  grateful 
interest  the  form  and  features  of  the  imperial 
catechumen,  who,  although  the  lowest  in  rank 
of  all  the  church  dignitaries,  had  made  Chris- 
tianity the  ruling  faith  from  Britain  to  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.1 

Nice  or  Nicaea,  a fair  and  populous  Greek 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  had  been  appointed  by 
Constantine  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
council,  probably  because  the  fine  roads  that 
centred  from  various  directions  in  its  market- 
place offered  an  easy  access  to  the  pilgrims  of 
the  East.  The  city  stood — its  ruins  still  stand 
— on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ascania,  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  way  to  the 
plains  of  Troy ; it  had  been  adorned  with  fine 
buildings  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  en- 
riched by  the  Roman  emperors ; in  later  ages 
it  was  shaken  by  a great  earthquake  just  after 
the  council  had  dissolved ; it  became  the  prey 
successively  of  the  Saracen,  the  Turk,  and  the 
Crusaders ; and  when  a modem  traveler  visited 
its  site  to  gaze  on  the  scene  where  Athanasius 
had  ravished  pious  ears  by  his  youthful  elo- 
quence, and  where  Constantine  had  assembled 
the  Christian  world,  he  found  only  a waste  of 
ruins  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  walls.  The 
lake  was  still  there;  the  fragments  of  aque- 
ducts, theatres,  temples.  A village  of  a few 
hundred  houses,  supported  chiefly  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry-tree,  sheltered  beneath  its 
ruined  walls ; and  an  ill-built  Greek  church,  of 
crumbling  brick-work  and  modem  architecture, 
was  pointed  out  to  the  traveler  as  the  place 
where  had  met,  nearly  fifteen  centuries  before, 
the  Council  of  Nice.* 

The  bishops,  in  number  three  hundred  and 
eighteen,  together  with  many  priests  and  other 
officials,  assembled  promptly  at  the  call  of  the 
Emperor,  and  in  June,  325,  met  in  a basilica 
or  public  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Few 
particulars  are  preserved  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  great  council,  and  we  are  forced  to  gather 
from  the  allusions  of  the  historians  a general 
conception  of  its  character.  Yet  we  know  that 
it  was  the  purest,  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  first, 


1 Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constantin!,  iii.  7.  Ruflnus, 
IliBt  Ecc.,  i.  2.  a Fococke,  Travels,  ii.  25. 
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of  all  the  sacred  synods;  that  its  members, 
tested  in  affliction  and  humbled  by  persecution, 
preserved  much  of  the  grace  and  gentleness  of 
the  Apostolic  age ; that  no  fierce  anathemas, 
like  those  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  papal 
bishops  of  Trent  or  Constance,  defiled  those  of 
Hosius  or  Eusebius;1 2  that  the  pagan  doctrine 
of  persecution  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  to- 
gether with  the  pagan  ritual,  into  the  Christian 
church ; that  no  vain  superstitions  were  incul- 
cated, and  no  cruel  deeds  enjoined;  that  no 
IIuss  or  Jerome  of  Prague  died  ut  the  stake  to 
gratify  the  hate  of  a dominant  sect,  and  that 
no  Luther  or  Calvin  was  shut  out  by  the  dread 
of  a similar  fate  from  sharing  in  the  earliest 
council  of  the  Christian  world.  The  proceed- 
ings went  on  with  dignity  and  moderation,  and 
men  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  but  of  equal 
purity  of  life,  were  heard  with  attention  and 
respect ; the  rules  of  the  Roman  Senate  were 
probably  imitated  in  the  Christian  assembly; 
the  Emperor  opened  the  council  in  a speech 
inculcating  moderation,  and  an  era  of  benevo- 
lence and  love  seemed  about  to  open  upon  the 
triumphant  church. 

In  the  town-hall  at  Nice,  seated  • probably 
upon  rows  of  benches  that  ran  around  the  room, 
were  seen  the  representative  Christians  of  an 
age  of  comparative  purity,  and  the  first  meeting 
of  these  holy  men  must  have  formed  a scene 
of  touching  interest.  The  martyrs  who  had 
scarcely  escaped  with  life  from  the  tortures  of 
the  pagans  stood  in  the  first  rank  in  the  venera- 
tion of  the  assembly;  and  when  Paphnutius,8  a 
bishop  of  the  Thebaid,  entered  the  hall,  drag- 
ging a disabled  limb  which  had  been  severed 
while  he  worked  in  the  mines,  and  turned  upon 
the  by-standers  his  sightless  eye  — or  when 
Paul,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  raised  in  blessing 
his  hand  maimed  by  the  fire,  a thrill  of  sympa- 
thy and  love  stirred  the  throng  as  they  gazed 
on  the  consecrated  wounds.  The  solitaries, 
whose  strange  austerities  had  filled  the  Chris- 
tian world  with  wonder,  attracted  an  eqnal  at- 
tention. From  the  desert  borders  of  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia,  where  he  had  lived  for  years 
on  vegetables  and  wild  fruits,  came  James  of 
Nisibis,  the  modern  Baptist,  who  was  known  by 
his  raiment  of  goats’  or  camels’  hair ; and  near 
him  was  the  bishop  of  Heraclea,  a faithful  fol- 
lower of  the  ascetic  Anthony,  the  author  of  the 
monastic  rule.  There,  too,  was  the  gentle  Spi- 
ridion,  the  shepherd  - bishop  of  Cyprus,3 *  w'ho 
still  kept  his  flock  after  he  had  won  a diocese, 
and  who,  when  robbers  came  to  steal  his  sheep, 
said, 44  Why  did  you  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
for  them,  and  I would  have  given  them  to  you  ?” 
And  there  was  the  tender-hearted  St.  Nicholas, 
the  friend  of  little  children,  whose  name  is  still 
a symbol  of  joy  to  those  he  loved.  There,  too, 


1 The  creed  has  a moderate  anathema  (Ruflnns, 
II.  E.,  i.  6) ; but,  we  may  trust,  conceived  In  a dif- 
ferent spirit  from  the  anathemas  which  meant  death. 

2 Rufinus,  1.  4,  De  Paphnutio  Confcssore. 

3 Rndnns,  i.  6.  Socrates,  I.  53,  varies  the  story 

slightly.  See  Hcfele,  Conciliengeechichte,  i.  271. 


were  men  of  rare  genius  and  learning,  who  had 
studied  in  the  famous  schools  of  Athens  or  Al- 
exandria, whose  writings  and  whose  eloquence 
had  aroused  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  pagans, 
and  who  were  believed  by  their  contemporaries 
to  have  rivaled  and  outdone  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  heathen  mind.  Chief  among  these  men 
of  intellect  was  the  young  presbyter  Athanasius, 1 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  Council  of  Nice  was 
to  owe  its  most  important  influence  on  man- 
kind. The  enthusiasm  of  Athanasius  was  tem- 
pered by  the  prudence  of  Hosius,  the  Trinitarian 
bishop  of  Cordova,  and  by  the  somewhat  lati- 
tudinarian  liberality  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea ; 
and  these  two  able  men,  both  close  friends  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  probably  guided  the 
council  to  moderation  and  peace.  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome,  too  feeble  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  sent  two  priests  to  represent  him 
in  the  synod.8  Eight  bishops  of  renown  from 
the  West  sat  with  their  Eastern  brethren,  and 
in  the  crowded  assembly  w ere  noticed  a Persian 
and  a Goth,  the  representatives  of  the  barbari- 
ans. A strange  diversity  of  language  and  of 
accent  prevailed  in  the  various  deputations,  and 
a day  of  Pentecost  seemed  once  more  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  church.  In  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  after  all  had  taken  their  places,  a 
golden  chair  was  seen  below  the  seats  of  the 
bishops,  which  was  still  vacant.  At  length  a 
man  of  a tall  and  noble  figure  entered.  His  head 
was  modestly  bent  to  the  ground ; his  counte- 
nance must  have  borne  traces  of  contrition  and 
woe.  He  advanced  slowly  up  the  hall,  between 
the  assembled  bishops,  and  having  obtained 
their  permission,  seated  himself  in  the  golden 
chair.3  It  was  Constantine,  the  head  of  the 
church. 

A tragic  interest  must  ever  hang  over  the 
career  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  whose  pri- 
vate griefs  seem  to  have  more  than  counterbal- 
anced the  uninterrupted  successes  of  his  public 
life.  In  his  youth  Constantine  had  married 
Minervina,  a maiden  of  obscure  origin  and  low 
rank,  but  who  to  her  devoted  and  constant  lover 
seemed  no  doubt  the  first  and  fairest  of  women. 
Their  only  son,  Crispus,  educated  by  the  learned 
and  pious  Lactantius,  grew'  up  an  amiable,  ex- 
emplary young  man,  and  fought  bravely  by  his 
father’s  side  in  the  battle  that  made  Constan- 
tine the  master  of  the  world.  But  Constantine 
had  now  married  a second  time,  for  ambition 
rather  than  love,  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the 
cruel  Emperor  Maximian;  and  his  high-born 
wife,  who  had  three  sons,  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  the  rising  virtues  and  renown  of  the  amia- 
ble Crispus.  She  taught  her  husband  to  be- 
lieve that  his  eldest  son  had  conspired  against 
his  life  and  his  crown.  Already,  when  Con- 

* Socrates,  i.  8. 

3 The  Romish  writers  claim  that  Hosius  was  a papal 
legate.  See  Conciliorura,  ii.  p.  222.  But  he  presided, 
no  doubt,  as  the  friend  of  the  Emperor. 

3 Eusebius,  De  Vita  Const.,  clothes  him  in  rich  robes, 
iii.  $,  but  asserts  his  modesty.  It  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  golden  chair  was  not  in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly. See  Theodoret,  H.  Ecc.,  1.  7. 
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stantine  summoned  the  council  at  Nice,  his 
mind  was  tortured  by  suspicion  of  one  whom 
he  probably  loved  with  strong  affection.  He 
had  perhaps  resolved  upon  the  death  of  Cris- 
pus ; and  he  felt  with  shame,  if  not  contrition, 
his  own  unworthiness  as  he  entered  the  Chris- 
tian assembly.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  council  the  tragedy  of  the  palace  began 
(326)  by  the  execution  of  Crispus,  by  the  orders 
of  his  father,  together  with  his  young  cousin, 
Licinius,  the  son  of  Constantine’s  sister,  and  a 
large  number  of  their  friends.  The  guilty  arts 
of  Fausta,  however,  according  to  the  Greek  his- 
torians, were  soon  discovered  and  revealed  to 
the  Emperor  by  his  Christian  mother,  Helena. 
He  was  filled  with  a boundless  remorse.  The 
wretched  Empress  was  put  to  death ; and  the 
close  of  Constantine’s  life  was  passed  in  a vain 
effort  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  own  con- 
science and  of  Heaven.1 * 

But  when  Constantine  entered  the  Council 
of  Nice  his  life  was  still  comparatively  spotless.9 
Ho  was  believed  to  have  inherited  all  the  vir- 
tues of  his  excellent  father  and  his  pious  mo- 
ther. To  the  simple  and  holy  men  who  now 
for  the  first  time  looked  upon  their  preserver  as 
he  modestly  besought  instead  of  commanded 
their  attention,  he  must  have  seemed,  in  his  hu- 
mility and  his  grandeur,  half  divine.  But  lately 
his  single  arm  had  rescued  them  from  the  jaws 
of  a horrible  death.  He  had  saved  the  church 
from  its  sorrows,  and  published  the  Gospel  to 
mankind.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch 
the  world  had  ever  known,  and  his  empire 
spread  from  the  Grampian  Hills  to  the  ridge 
of  the  Atlas,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  He  was  the  invincible  conqueror,  the 
hero  of  his  age ; yet  now  monks  and  solitaries 
heard  him  profess  himself  their  inferior,  a mod- 
est catechumen,  and  urge  upon  his  Christian 
brethren  harmony  and  union.  A miracle,  too — 
the  most  direct  interference  from  above  since 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul — had  thrown  around 
Constantine  a mysterious  charm  ; and  probably 
few  among  the  assembled  bishops  but  had  heard 
of  the  cross  of  light  that  had  outshone  the  sun 
at  noonday,  of  the  inscription  in  the  skies,  and 
of  the  perpetual  victory  promised  to  their  im- 
perial head.3  When,  therefore,  Constantine  ad- 
dressed the  council,  he  was  heard -with  awe  and 
fond  attention.  His  Christian  sentiments  con- 
trolled the  assembly,  and  he  decided,  perhaps 
against  his  own  convictions,  the  opinions  of  fu- 
ture ages. 

The  council  had  been  summoned  by  the  Em- 
peror to  determine  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Heresy  was  already  abundant  and  prolific.  The 
opinions  of  Christians  seemed  to  vary  according 
to  their  origin  or  nationality.  But  the  acute 

1 Eusebius  covers  the  faults  of  Constantine  with 
panegyric.  Gibbon,  ii.  67-72,  condenses  Zosimus.  He 

doubts  the  death  of  Fausta. 

3 Eu tropin?,  Hist.  Rom.,  x.  6,  7,  notices  the  change 

— the  fall  of  Constantine.  He  is  an  impartial  witness. 

5 Constantine’s  dream  or  vision  was  affirmed  by  his 

oath  to  Eusebius,  and  was  believed  by  bis  contempo- 

raries. See  Eusebius,  Vita  Const. 


and  active  intellect  of  the  Greeks,  ever  busy 
with  the  deeper  inquiries  of  philosophy  and 
eager  for  novelty,  had  poured  forth  a profu- 
sion of  strange  speculations  which  alarmed  or 
embarrassed  the  duller  Latins.  Rome,  cold 
and  unimaginative,  had  been  long  accustom- 
ed to  receive  its  abstract  doctrines  from  the 
East,  but  it  seemed  quite  time  that  these  prin- 
ciples of  faith  should  be  accurately  defined. 
Heresies  of  the  wildest  extravagance  were 
widely  popular.  The  Gnostics,  or  the  supe- 
rior minds,  had  covered  the  plain  outline  of  the 
Scriptures  with  Platonic  commentaries ; the  the- 
ory of  eons  and  of  an  eternal  wisdom  seemed 
about  to  supplant  the  teachings  of  Paul.1 
Among  the  wildest  of  the  early  sectaries  were 
the  Ophites  or  snake-worshipers,  who  adored 
the  eternal  wisdom  as  incarnate  in  the  form 
of  a snake  ; and  who,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
sacred  table,  suffered  a serpent  to  crawl  over 
the  elements,  and  to  be  devoutly  kissed  by  the 
superstitious  Christians.3  The  Sethites  adored 
Seth  as  the  Messiah ; the  Cainites  celebrated 
Judas  Iscariot  as  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  ; 
Manes  introduced  from  the  fire-worsbip  of  the 
Persians  a theory  of  the  conflict  of  light  and 
darkness,  in  which  Christ  contended  as  the  Lord 
of  Light  against  the  demons  of  the  night ; 3 and 
Montanus  boldly  declared  that  he  was  superior 
in  morality  to  Christ  the  Messiah  and  his  Apos- 
tles, and  was  vigorously  sustained  by  the  aus- 
tere Tertullian.  Yet  these  vain  fancies  might 
have  been  suffered  to  die  in  neglect ; it  was  a 
still  more  vital  controversy  that  called  forth  the 
assembly  at  Nice.  This  was  no  less  than  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.4  What  did  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  of  that  Divine  Being  who  was  the  author 
of  Christianity,  and  on  wfhom  for  endless  ages 
the  destiny  of  the  church  was  to  rest?  The 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  fiercely 
contending  parties.  On  the  one  side  stood 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the  West;  on  the  oth- 
er Arius,  many  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  and  per- 
haps Constantine  himself.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  Emperor  was  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fession of  humility  and  submission,  since  he 
suffered  the  council  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy uninfluenced  by  superior  power. 

A striking  simplicity  marked  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  council.  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordo- 
va, presided,  the  only  representative  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain.  A prelate  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  a short  address,5 * *  a hymn  was  sung,  then 
Constantine  delivered  his  well-timed  speech  on 
harmony,  and  the  general  debate  began.  It  was 
conducted  always  with  vigor,  sometimes  with 
rude  asperity ; but  when  the  war  of  recrimina- 
tion rose  too  high,  the  Emperor,  who  seems  to 
have  attended  the  sittings  regularly,  would  in- 
terpose and  calm  the  strife  by  soothing  words. 


» See  Moshelm,  Ecc.  Hist,  1. 169. 

8 Mosheim,  i.  180  et  *eq.t  and  note.  3 Id.,  i.  232. 

* Hcfele,  1.  266. 

• Eusebius,  He  Vita  Const,  111.  11.  Socrates,  i.  8. 
The  Emperor’s  speech  Is  excellent,  and  the  catechu- 
men was  wiser  than  his  superiors. 
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The  question  of  clerical  marriages  was  discuss- 
ed, and  it  was  determined,  by  the  arguments  of 
Paphnutius,  the  Egyptian  ascetif,  that  the  low- 
er orders  should  be  allowed  to  marry.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishops  was  defined ; all  were 
allowed  to  be  equal ; but  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  be- 
fore Constantinople  was  built,  held  each  a cer- 
tain supremacy.  The  primacy  of  St.  Peter  was 
never  mentioned ; the  worship  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Heaven,  was  yet  unknown ; but  the  earlier 
form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  was  determined,  and 
Arius  was  condemned.  Twenty  canons1  were 
passed  upon  by  the  council,  many  of  which  were 
soon  neglected  and  forgotten ; and  when,  after 
sitting  for  two  months,  the  assembly  separated, 
every  one  felt  that  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
Athanasius  had  controlled  both  Emperor  and 
church. 

Before  parting  from  his  Christian  brothers — 
his  “beloved,”  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
them — Constantine  entertained  the  council  at 
a splendid  banquet,3  and  spread  before  them 
the  richest  wines  and  the  rarest  viands  of  the 
East.  The  unlettered  soldier  probably  shone 
better  in  his  costly  entertainment  than  in  de- 
bate, where  his  indifferent  Latin  and  broken 
Greek  must  have  awakened  a smile  on  the 
grave  faces  of  his  learned  brothers.  Here  he 
could  flatter  and  caress  with  easy  familiarity ; 
he  was  a pleasant  companion  and  a winning 
host ; but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  was  able 
to  persuade  James  of  Nisibis  to  taste  his  rare 
dainties,  or  to  entice  the  anchorites  of  Egypt 
to  his  costly  wine.  The  bishops  and  their 
followers  left  Niciea  charmed  with  the  courte- 
sy and  liberality  of  their  master.  He  had  paid 
all  their  expenses,  and  maintained  them  with 
elegance  at  Nicsea,  had  condescended  to  call 
them  brothers,  and  had  sent  them  home  by 
the  public  conveyances  to  spread  every  where 
the  glad  news  that  an  era  of  peace  and  union 
awaited  the  triumphant  church.3 

Happy  delusion ! But  it  was  rudely  dissipa- 
ted. From  Constantine  himself  came  the  fatal 
blow  that  filled  all  Christendom  with  a perpet- 
ual unrest.*  It  was  the  Emperor  who  corrupt- 
ed the  church  he  had  seemed  to  save.  Soon 
after  the  council  that  dark  shadow  fell  upon 
Constantine’s  life  which  was  noticed  by  pagan 
and  Christian  observers,  and  he  was  pointed 
out  by  men  as  a parricide  whose  sin  was  in- 
expiable. The  pagan  Zosimus  represents  him 
as  asking  the  priests  of  the  ancient  faith  wheth- 
er his  offense  could  ever  be  atoned  for  by  their 
lustrations,  and  to  have  been  told  that  for  him 
there  was  no  hope ; but  that  the  Christians  al- 
lured him  to  their  communion  by  a promise  of 


1 The  number  has  been  enlarged  by  numerous  addi- 
tions (see  Conciliomm,  iL  233),  and  one  clause  in< 
troduced  to  imply  the  primacy,  li.  236. 

2 Eusebius.  De  Vita  Const,  ill.  15, 16. 

* Ruflnus,  Hist.  Ecc.,  i.  2.  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Const, 

Ml. 

. Ecc.,  i.  20.  8ee  Hefele,  L 42T  et  seq, 
che  Feuer  war  damit  noch  nicht 


3 Ruflnus,  Hist.  Ec 
ill  #Theodoret,  i 

ffr  ^featisch 
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ample  forgiveness.  Yet  from  this  period  the 
mind  of  the  great  Emperor  grew  clouded,  and 
the  fearful  shock  of  his  lost  happiness  seems 
to  have  deadened  his  once  vigorous  faculties.1 
He  became  a tyrant,  made  and  unmade  bishops 
at  will,  and  persecuted  all  those  who  had  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  Arius.3  The  church  became  a 
state  establishment,  and  all  the  ills  that  flow  from 
that  unnatural  union  fell  upon  the  hapless  Chris- 
tians. Pride,  luxury,  and  license  distinguished 
the  haughty  bishops,  who  ruled  like  princes  over 
their  vast  domains,  and  who  imitated  the  Em- 
peror in  persecuting,  with  relentless  vigor,  all 
who  differed  from  them  in  faith.  Bishop  ex- 
communicated bishop,  and  fatal  anathemas,  too 
dreadful  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  feeble  and  dy- 
ing men,  were  the  common  weapon  of  religious 
controversy.  They  pretended  to  the  right  of 
consigning  to  eternal  woe  the  souls  of  the  hap- 
less dissidents.  They  brought  bloodshed  and 
murder  into  the  controversies  of  the  church. 
Formalism  succeeded  a living  faith,  and  Relig- 
ion fled  from  her  high  station  among  the  rulers 
of  Christendom  to  find  shelter  in  her  native 
scene  among  the  suffering  and  the  poor.  There 
we  may  trust  she  survived,  during  this  mournful 
period,  the  light  of  the  peasant’s  cottage  or  the 
anchorite’s  cell. 

Never  again  did  the  higher  orders  of  Chris- 
tendom regain  the  respect  of  mankind.  Con- 
stantine himself,  clothed  in  Oriental  splendor, 
with  painted  cheeks,  false  hair,  and  a feeble 
show,  seems  to  have  sought  oblivion  for  his 
crime  in  reckless  dissipation.  He  became  cruel, 
morose,  suspicious.  He  was  always  fond  of 
religious  disputation,  and  his  courtly  and  effem- 
inate bishops  seem  to  have  yielded  to  his  idle 
whim.  At  length  he  died  (337),  having  been 
baptized  not  long  before  for  the  expiation  of 
his  sins,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three  worth- 
less sons.  A period  of  fierce  religious  contro- 
versy now  prevailed  for  many  years,  of  which 
the  resolute  hero  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, was  the  author  and  the  victim.3  In 
326  Athanasius  became  the  Patriarch  of  that 
gay,  splendid,  and  powerful  city,  the  Paris  of 
the  East,  and  ruled  at  times  with  a vigor  that 
awed  the  Arian  Emperor  at  Constantinople, 
but  oftener  was  a persecuted  exile,  hidden  in 
Gaul  or  in  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Egypt.  The 
fire  of  genius  survived  in  this  remarkable  man 
the  pains  of  age  and  the  humiliation  of  exile. 
He  never  ceased  to  write,  to  preach,  and  to 
argue  with  unabated  power.  Constantius  be- 
came sole  Emperor,  and  the  chief  aim  of  his 
corrupt  reign  seems  to  have  been  to  destroy 
the  influence  and  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  of 
polemics.  The  whole  Christian  world  seemed 
united  against  Athanasius.  The  bishop  of 


1 His  letters  (see  Socrates,  i.  9)  are  wise  and  not 
ungentle ; his  conduct  was  different 

2 Socrates,  i.  14.  He  soon  recalled  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
comedia  from  banishment — a measure  of  wisdom — 
but  persecutes  Athanasius. 

3 See  Socrates,  L 29  et  seq**  who  defends  Constan- 
tine. 
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Borne,  Liberius,1 *  and  even  the  pious  Hosius, 
joined  with  the  imperial  faction  in  renouncing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council ; yet  Atha- 
nasius, sheltered  in  the  wilds  of  Egypt,  main- 
tained the  unequal  strife,  and  may  be  safely 
said  to  have  moulded  by  his  vigorous  resist- 
ance the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  ages.  But 
the  period  of  Athanasius  was  one  upon  which 
neither  party  could  look  with  satisfaction.  The 
principles  of  Christianity  were  forgotten  in  the 
memorable  struggle.  Both  factions  became 
bitter  persecutors,  blood-thirsty  and  tyrannical. 
Even  Athanasius  condescended  to  duplicity  in 
his  argument  and  cruelty  in  his  conduct ; the 
most  orthodox  of  bishops  may  be  convicted  of 
pious  frauds  or  brutal  violence ; and  the  meek 
and  lowly  Christians  of  that  unhappy  age  prob- 
ably gazed  with  wonder  and  shame  on  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  their  superiors.3 

The  second  (Ecumenical  Council  met  in  the 
year  331,  at  Constantinople,  under  the  reigb  of 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  story  of  this  fa- 
mous synod  has  lately  been  told  by  M.  De 
Broglie,  a moderate  Romanist,  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  gifted  De  Stael.3  His  narrative  is 
trust-worthy,  although  uncritical ; and  his  hon- 
est picture  of  the  stormy  sessions  of  the  great 
Constant inopolitan  Council  shows  how  corrupt, 
even  in  his  guarded  opinion,  had  become  the 
exterior  organization  of  the  church.  A similar 
account  is  given  by  all  the  other  authorities. 
Happily,  the  people  were  always  better  and 
wiser  than  their  rulers.  The  true  church  lived 
among  the  humble  and  the  poor.  The  Cathari 
or  early  Protestants,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Al- 
bigenses  indicate  that  moral  purity  was  never 
wholly  extinct,  and  that  the  industry,  probity, 
and  progress  inculcated  by  St.  Paul  still  shed 
peace  and  hope  over  the  homes  of  the  lowly. 
'There  was  one  eminent  intellect,  too,  of  that 
corrupt  age,  educated  among  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  who  has  painted  with  no  gentle 
touch  the  harsher  lineaments  of  the  second 
council.4  Gregory  Nazianzen  repeats  in  his 
letters,  sermons,  and  autobiographical  poems 
what  was  the  popular  conception  of  the  rulers 
of  the  church.  Gregory  was  the  son  of  the 
bishop  of  Nazianzus.  His  youth  had  been 
spent  in  study  and  learned  ease.  He  was  him- 
self already  the  titular  bishop  of  Sasima,  but 
he  had  contented  himself  with  assisting  his  fa- 
ther in  his  rustic  diocese,  and  shrank  from  pub- 
lic life  with  awkward  modesty.5  His  wonder- 
ful eloquence  and  vigorous  powers  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  become  widely  known,  when  a 

1 Hilman  (Hist.  Christianity,  ii.  431),  Moshelm,  and 
Guericke  assert  the  apostacy  of  the  Pope.  It  is 

feebly  explained  by  the  Romish  writers.  So,  too, 
Athanasius  himself  asserts  it.  See  Hefele,  i.  668. 

3 Mosheim,  i.  321,  notices  that  most  of  the  noted 
lathers  of  this  period  were  capable  of  pious  frauds. 

* L’Eglise  et  l'Empire  Romain  an  TVm*  Siecle,  v. 
403  et  aeq. 

4 Gregory,  De  Vita  Sua,  and  in  various  poems  and 
orations,  describes  the  bishops  of  his  time  in  no  flat- 
tering terms.  See  his  poem  Ad  Episcopos. 

5 He  celebrates  bis  excellent  father,  his  pions  mo- 
ther, and  himself  Opera,  voL  ii.  2. 


new  field  was  suddenly  opened  to  him  for  their 
practical  employment,  which  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  decline.  The  mag- 
nificent city  of  Constantinople  had,  ever  since 
its  foundation,  been  in  the  hands  of  Arian  pre- 
lates, and  its  crowded  churches  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Bat 
an  orthodox  emperor,  the  rough  and  honest 
Spanish  soldier  Theodosius,  was  now  on  the 
Roman  throne;  and  a small  band  of  faithful 
Athanasians  at  Constantinople  thought  this  a 
favorable  moment  for  attempting  the  conversion 
of  the  imperial  city.  They  looked  over  the 
Christian  world  for  a suitable  pastor.  They 
might  have  selected  Basil  the  Great,  but  his  age 
and  infirmities  prevented  him  from  leaving  his 
Eastern  see  ; they  sent,  therefore,  to  claim  the 
services  of  Gregory,  as  the  next  most  eminent 
of  the  Oriental  divines. 

Little  did  Gregory  foresee  the  cares  and 
woes,  the  shame  and  disappointment  that  lay 
hidden  in  his  future ! Reluctantly  he  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  left  his  rustic  home  to 
enter  the  luxurious  capital.  He  was  already 
prematurely  old  and  infirm.  His  head  was 
bald,  except  for  a few  gray  hairs;  liis  figure 
was  bent  with  age,  his  appearance  insignificant. 
His  manner  was  modest  and  timid,  and  no  care- 
less observer  would  have  discovered  in  the  rus- 
tic old  man  the  most  splendid  and  successful 
orator  of  his  age.  When  Gregory  arrived  in 
the  city  he  found  not  one  of  all  its  numerous 
churches  open  to  him.  Its  whole  population 
was  hostile,  and  nobles,  artisans,  monks,  and 
nuns  were  prepared  to  argue  the  rarest  questions 
in  theology  with  eager  volubility.  Constanti- 
nople, in  380,  rang  with  religious  controversy. 
The  feasts,  the  baths,  the  Hippodrome,  and 
the  most  licentious  resorts  resounded  with  sa- 
cred names  and  thoughts.1  If  a shop-keeper 
was  asked  the  cost  of  a piece  of  silk,  he  would 
reply  by  a disquisition  on  ungenerated  being ; 
if  a stranger  inquired  at  a baker’s  the  price  of 
bread,  he  was  told,  “ the  Son  is  subordinate  to 
the  Father.”  Into  this  disputatious  population 
Gregory  threw  himself  boldly.  His  orthodox 
friends  had  no  church  to  offer  him,  but  they 
provided  a large  hall  or  basilica ; an  altar  was 
raised  at  one  end ; a gallery  for  women  separa- 
ted them  from  the  men ; choristers  and  deacons 
attended ; and  Gregory,  full  of  hope,  named  his 
modest  chapel  Anastasia,  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection.3 

His  success  was  indeed  unbounded.  The 
building  was  always  crowded,  the  crush  at  the 
entrance  often  terrific ; the  rails  of  the  chancel 
were  sometimes  broken  down ; and  often  the 
crowded  congregation  broke  forth  in  loud  con- 
gratulatory cheers  as  they  were  touched  or 
startled  by  the  eloquent  divine.3  Insensibly 
Gregory’s  vanity  was  inflamed  and  gratified  by 
his  wide  popularity.  Standing  on  his  bishop’s 

i Gregory  Naa.,  Or.  22-27.  « 

a De  Vita  Sua,  Opera,  1L  17.  De  Broglie,  v.  408. 

3 De  Broglie,  v.  882.  Carra.,  De  Vita  Sua,  676-700 
et  aeq. 
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throne  in  the  eastern  end  of  his  Anastasia,  the 
chnrch  brilliantly  lighted,  his  presbyters  and 
deacons  in  white  robes  around  him,  a crowd- 
ed congregation  listening  with  upturned  eyes 
below,  now  fixed  in  deepest  silence  and  now 
breaking  into  loud  applause,  Gregory  enjoyed 
a transient  triumph,  upon  which  he  was  fond 
of  dwelling  in  his  later  years,  when,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  Nazianzus,  he  composed  his  own  poet- 
ical memoirs.  Yet  he  was  never  safe  from  the 
malice  of  his  foes.  More  than  once  a riotous 
mob  of  ferocious  monks  and  nuns,  of  drunken 
artisans  and  hungry  beggars,  broke  into  the 
Anastasia,  disturbed  its  worshipers  and  the 
preacher,  wounded  the  neophytes  and  priests, 
and  were  allowed  by  the  Arian  police  to  escape 
unharmed ; and  it  was  only  when  Theodosius 
himself  entered  the  city  that  the  labor  of  con- 
version was  attended  with  success.1 * * 

Theodosius  was  no  hesitating  missionary. 
He  called  before  him  Demophilus,  the  Arian 
bishop,  and  ordered  him  to  recant  his  errors  or 
resign.  The  honest  bishop  at  once  gave  up 
his  office.  The  see  was  now  vacant.  A wild 
Egyptian  fanatic  or  impostor,  Maximus,  had 
already  bribed  the  people  to  elect  him  their 
bishop ; but  the  next  day  they  had  repented 
of  their  folly,  and  resolved  to  force  Gregory 
into  the  vacant  see.  They  dragged  him  in 
their  arms  to  the  episcopal  chair.  He  strug- 
gled to  escape,  he  refused  to  sit  down,  the  wo- 
men wept,  the  children  cried  out  in  their  mo-  j 
tliers*  arms,  and  at  last  Gregory  consented  to 
be  their  bishop.*  Maximus,  however,  still 
claimed  the  see.  Demophilus  had  not  yet 
been  deposed,  when  Damasus,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  advised  Theodosius  to  summon  the  Sec- 
ond General  Council.  But  the  affair  of  the 
bishopric  the  soldier-emperor  resolved  to  de- 
cide in  his  own  way.  He  deposed  Demophi- 
lus, expelled  Maximus,  and  amidst  the  gener- 
al lamentation  of  the  Arian  city,  on  a clouded 
day  in  November,  carried  the  pale  and  trembling 
Gregory  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  where 
Constantine  and  his  successors  lay  entombed, 
and  proclaimed  him  bishop.  Just  then,  it  is 
said,  the  wintry  clouds  parted  and  a bright  sun- 
beam covered  Gregory’s  bare  head  with  glory. 
The  crowded  congregation  accepted  the  omen, 
and  cried  out,  “Long  live  our  bishop  Gregory.”* 

To  confirm  or  annul  Gregory’s  election,  and 
to  correct  the  creed  of  the  day,  were  the  objects 
for  which  the  Second  General  Council  assem- 
bled. If  we  may  trust  Gregory’s  account  of  it, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  obscure  but  not  tranquil 
retirement  of  Nazianzus,  we  must  conclude  that 
it  could  scarcely  compare  favorably  in  moral 
excellence  with  that  of  Nice.  A canonized 
saint,  he  rails  against  the  bishops  of  his  age.4 
All  the  gluttons,  villains,  and  false-swearers  of 
the  empire,  he  exclaims,  had  been  convoked  in 


1  De  Broglie,  v.  394.  See  Gregory’s  Dream  of  the 

Anastasia.  . a De  Broglie,  v.  409. 

* De  Vita  8na,  p.  135&-1390.  See  Migne,  Pat.  Gnec., 
“^-'JUUtvii.  p.  1177,  1234. 

Ad  Bpis.  (IL  p.  824-629),  Carmen  viL 


the  council.  The  bishops  were  low-born  and 
illiterate,  peasants,  blacksmiths,  deserters  from 
the  army,  or  reeking  from  the  holds  of  ships ; 
and  when  in  the  midst  of  his  vituperation  the 
elegant  Gregory  remembered  that  of  the  same 
class  of  humble*  and  unlearned  men  were  the 
authors  of  his  faith:  “Yes,”  he  cried,  “they 
were  true  apostles ; but  these  are  time-servers 
and  flatterers  of  the  great,  long-bearded  hypo- 
crites, and  pretended  devotees,  who  have  nei- 
ther intellect  nor  faith.  ”l  Of  oecumenical  coun- 
cils the  priestly  satirist  had  but  an  indifferent 
opinion.  Councils  and  congresses,  he  said, 
were  the  cause  of  many  evils.  “ I will  not  sit 
in  one  of  those  councils  of  geese  and  cranes,” 
he  exclaimed.  “ I fly  from  every  meeting  of 
bishops ; for  I never  saw  a good  end  to  any,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  evils.”  It  is  indeed  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  canonized  Gregory,  had 
ho  attended  the  synods  of  Trent  or  Constance, 
could  have  escaped  the  fate  of  Hubs  or  Jerome. 
Yet  in  the  Second  Council  were  gathered  sev- 
eral eminent  and  excellent  men.  Among  them 
were  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a high  authority  in  the 
church,  and  the  worthy  brother  of  Basil  the 
Great ; Melitius,  the  gentle  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  presided  at  the  council  at  the  Emperor’s 
request;*  Cyril,  the  aged  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  many  others  who  scarcely  deserved  the  bit- 
ter taunts  of  Gregory.  But  Melitius  died  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  council,  and  Gregory, 
who  had  been  confirmed  in  his  bishopric,  pre- 
sided as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
at  the  summit  of  his  glory  ; his  fall  drew  near. 
His  vigorous  honesty,  his  bitter  denunciation, 
had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  it  was  sud- 
denly discovered  that  there  was  a fatal  flaw  in 
his  election.  By  an  obsolete  canon  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  which  had  been  constantly 
violated  ever  since  its  passage,  no  bishop  could 
be  translated  from  one  see  to  another;  and 
Gregory  was  already  the  bishop  of  Sasima. 
The  objection  was  made ; the  jealous  council 
condemned  their  greatest  orator;  and  the  in- 
dignant bishop,  deprived  of  his  see,  a disgraced 
and  fallen  churchman,  was  sent  back  to  the  re- 
pose of  Nazianzus.*  Theodosius  lamented  his 
loss,  but  refused  to  interfere  in  the  clerical  dis- 
pute. A few  friends  shared  in  Gregory’s  in- 
dignation. In  his  rural  retirement  he  wrote 
those  sharp  diatribes  on  the  Eastern  bishops 
which  introduce  us  to  the  clerical  life  of  Con- 
stantinople, as  those  of  hi9  friend  Jerome  depict 
the  vices  and  follies  of  Rome.  Both  capitals 
seem  to  have  been  equally  tainted  and  impure. 

The  council  now  wanted  a head,  and  Theo- 
dosius at  once  appointed  Nectarius,  a magis-  t 
trate  of  the  city,  to  the  holy  office  of  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  If  Gregory  had  been  in- 
eligible, his  successor  was  still  more  so.  He 


1 Ad  Epis.,  Migne,  xxrvli.,  1177,  and  see  p.  22d. 

2 De  Broglie,  v.  425,  excuses  the  presidency  of  Me- 
litius. 

3 De  Broglie,  v.  442.  Gregory  delivered  a fine 
address  in  parting.  See  his  congratulatory  letter  to 
Nectarius,  Ep.  83.  Migne,  xxxvii,  p.  1C2. 
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had  never  been  baptized,  was  not  even  a Chris- 
tian, and  his  morals  were  not  such  as  to  fit 
him  for  the  apostolic  place.  But  the  Emperor 
insisted,  the  l?ishop  was  baptized,  and  his  vices 
were  hidden  in  the  splendor  of  his  patriarchal 
court.  He  presided  at  the  council,  which  now 
hastened  to  finish  its  sittings.  The  real  influ- 
ence of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  on  the 
opinions  of  the  church  was  not  important ; its 
decisions  were  rejected  at  Rome  and  neglected 
by  its  contemporaries.  The  “ Creed  of  Con- 
stantinople,” which  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  it,  was  probably  the  work  of  Epipha- 
nius  or  Gregory  of  Nyssa.1  The  council  con- 
demned a vast  number  of  heresies;  it  raised 
the  see  of  Constantinople  to  the  second  rank  in 
Christendom,  next  to  Rome,  and  suggested  the 
principle  that  the  dignity  of  the  Patriarch  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  importance  of  the  city 
over  which  he  ruled.  Constantinople  was  now 
second  only  to  Rome,  and  as  the  latter  declined 
in  power,  we  find  the  bishop  of  the  Eastern 
capital  first  claiming  an  equality  with  the  an- 
cient see,  and  then,  finally,  seeking  to  subject  the 
barbarous  West  to  his  own  authority  by  declar- 
ing himself  the  Universal  Bishop.2 *  The  Em- 
peror, Theodosius,  whose  vigor  had  controlled 
most  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  now,  as 
head  of  the  church,  affirmed  its  authority  by 
an  imperial  decree.*  The  “one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathers,”  as  they  have  b£en  called,  left 
Constantinople  in  the  hot  days  of  July,  381, 
for  their  various  homes.  The  war  of  contro- 
versy had  ceased ; but  the  fierce  disputes,  the 
bitter  invectives,  the  unchristian  violence,  and 
the  infamous  morals  of  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Second  Council  are  preserved  to  us  by 
the  unsparing  satires  of  the  honest  but  vindic- 
tive Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 

It  might  seem  to  the  Christian  or  the  man 
of  thought  a matter  of  little  consequence  what 
the  corrupt  priests  and  bishops  of  this  distant 
period  said  or  imagined  of  their  own  preroga- 
tives and  powers ; and  no  subtlety  of  argument 
can  convert  into  a successor  of  the  Apostles  the 
fierce  and  blood-thirsty  Damasus,4 *  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  dissolute  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, or  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  prelates 
of  Antioch  and  Alexandria ; but  it  may  be  safe- 
ly said  that  each  asserted  a perfect  independ- 
ence of  the  other,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
as  yet  held  no  general  control  in  the  exterior 
church.  The  wars  and  rivalries  of  the  ambi- 
tious prelates,  indeed,  might  almost  convince  us 
that  Christian  virtue  had  wholly  died  out,  did 
not  various  casual  notices  of  the  historians  of 
the  time  direct  us  to  a different  conclusion. 
The  pagan,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  his  scom- 
fal  picture  of  the  luxury  and  vices  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome,6  points  to  a pleasing  contrast  in  the 


1 De  Broglie  even  adds  the  JUioquc \ which  was  not 
heard  of  until  a century  or  more  later,  v.  450,  and  note. 

* Milman,  Hist.  Lat  Christianity,  i.  211. 

* Hefele,  ii.  2T,  28. 

4 Rufinas,  i.  10,  describes  the  bloody  scenes  at  Rome. 

6 A.  Thierry,  Saint  Jerome,  i.  21. 


conduct  of  the  rural  priests.  They,  at  least, 
lived  in  a purity  and  simplicity  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  the  church;  they,  perhaps,  with 
their  rustic  congregations,  were  the  true  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles.1  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
and  Jerome  confirm  and  illustrate  his  narra- 
tive. The  church  still  lived  among  the  peo- 
ple ; and  while  angry  bishops  raged  in  stormy 
conncils,  or  hurle£  anathemas  against  each  oth- 
er in  haughty  supremacy,  the  good  Samaritan 
still  softened  the  hearts  of  humble  Christians ; 
the  cup  of  cold  water  was  still  given  to  the 
weary  and  the  sad  ; the  merciful  and  the  meek 
of  every  land  were  still  united  in  a saintly  and 
eternal  brotherhood.  Christian  morality  began 
to  assert  a wonderful  power ; the  people  every 
where  grew  purer  and  better.  The  barbarous 
gladiatorial  shows  were  abolished  ; licentious 
spectacles  no  longer  pleased ; the  vices  of  pa- 
ganism disappeared ; the  sacred  bond  of  mar- 
riage was  observed ; slavery,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  Republic,  was  tending  to 
its  decay;  and  some  future  historian  of  the 
church,  neglecting  the  strife  of  bishops  and 
councils,  may  be  able  to  trace  a clear  succes- 
sion of  apostolic  virtue  from  the  days  of  Greg- 
ory. and  Jerome  to  those  of  Wyclifte,  Huss, 
and  Luther. 

The  third  and  fourth  (Ecumenical  Councils 
grew  out  of  a fierce  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople.2 <^ril  of  Alexandria,  violent,  am- 
bitious, and  unscrupulous,  ruled  over  a wide  and 
prosperous  patriarchate.  The  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was 
still  (431)  the  centre  of  letters  and  of  trades 
Rome  had  been  ravaged  and  desolated  by  the 
Goth  and  the  Vandal,  and  was  fast  sinking  into 
a new  barbarism  ; Constantinople,  under  its  fee- 
ble emperors,  trembled  at  each  movement  of 
the  savage  tenants  of  the  European  wilderness ; 
but  Alexandria  was  untouched  by  the  barba- 
rian, and  its  gifted  bishop  reigned  supreme 
over  the  swarming  population  of  the  Egyptian 
diocese.  He  had  resolved  to  crush  Nestorius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  It  was  the  fa- 
mous Nestorian  controversy  which  gave  rise  to 
a Christian  sect  that  still  exists  in  its  ancient 
seats.  Nestorius  refused  to  apply  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  the  name  of  “Mother  of  God.” 
Cyril  denounced  him  with  bitter  malignity,*  and 
began  a holy  war  which  he  had  resolved  should 
end  in  the  destruction  of  his  powerful  rival. 
Between  the  two  hostile  Patriarchs,  indeed, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  in 
character  or  in  Christian  moderation,  and  Nes- 
torius4 had  persecuted  with  unsparing  hand  the 
hapless  dissidents  within  his  see.  But  he  had 
scarcely  equaled  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Cyril. 
Alexandria  had  already  witnessed,  under  the 
rule  of  its  intolerant  master,  a severe  persecu- 

1 Ammianus,  xxvii.  3,  14.  Tenuitas  edendl  potan- 
diqne  parclssime,  etc. 

* Milman,  Hist  Latin  Christianity,  1.  ICO.  Baronlus, 
v.  682.  a Conciliornm,  v.  p.  6. 

4 For  the  cruelties  of  Nestorius  see  Socrates,  vii.  29. 
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tion  of  the  gentle  Novatians,  whose  simple  piety 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
ambitious  prelates  of  the  age ; and  Cyril  him- 
self led  a throng  of  fanatics  to  the  plunder  and 
destruction  of  the  harmless  and  wealthy  Jews.1 
Forty  thousand  of  the  unhappy  Israelites  were 
banished  from  the  city  they  had  enriched ; and 
when  Orestes,  the  Roman  prefect,  complained 
of  the  persecuting  bishop  to  the  Emperor,  a mob 
of  monks  assailed  him  in  the4street,  and  one  of 
them,  Ammonius,  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
a stone.3  The  people  drove  off  the  monks,  and 
Orestes  ordered  Ammonius  to  be  put  to  tort- 
ure. He  died,  but  Cyril  buried  him  with  holy 
honors,  and  enrolled  his  name  among  the  band 
of  martyrs.  Sober  Christians,  says  Socrates, 
condemned  Cyril’s  conduct,  but  a still  deeper 
disgrace  soon  fell  upon  the  Alexandrian  church 
from  the  rivalry  of  Cyril  and  Orestes.  The  fair 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  The- 
ron,  had  won  the  respect  as  well  as  the  admi- 
ration of  Alexandria  by  her  beauty,  her  elo- 
quence, and  her  modest  life.  With  rare  clear- 
ness and  force  she  explained  before  splendid  au- 
diences the  pure  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  proved, 
by  her  refined  and  graceful  oratory,  that  the 
gift  of  genius  might  be  found  in  either  sex.  She 
was  the  rival  of  Cyril  in  eloquence,  and  the  friend 
of  hi9  enemy  Orestes,  and  her  dreadful  doom 
awoke  the  sympathy  of  Christians  as  well  as 
pagans.  The  fierce  and  bigoted  followers  of 
Cyril  dragged  her  from  her  candage  as  she  was 
returning  to  her  home,  tore  her  body  to  pieces, 
and  burned  her  mangled  limbs ; and  it  was  be- 
lieved, even  by  Christian  historians,  that  the 
jealous  Patriarch  was  not  altogether  innocent 
of  a share  in  the  doom  of  his  gentle  and  ac- 
complished rival.3 

Cyril  denounced  and  anathematized  Nesto- 
rius ; Celcstine,  bishop  of  Rome,  joined  him  in 
his  war  against  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
degraded  Nestorius  from  his  episcopal  dignity, 
and  asserted  the  divine  honors  of  Mary  as  the 
mother  of  God.  The  feeble  Emperor,  Theodo- 
sias the  Younger,  alarmed  by  the  furious  rage 
of  his  powerful  prelates,  but  friendly  to  Nesto- 
rius, summoned  an  assembly  of  the  Christian 
world  to  decide  the  nice  distinction.  Ephesus 
was  chosen  as  a convenient  place  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Third  Council,  and  in  June,  431,  the 
rival  factions  began  to  gather  in  the  magnifi- 
cent city  of  Diana,  now  destined  to  become  re- 
nowned for  the  triumph  of  the  holier  Virgin.4 
Yet  to  the  sincere  Christians  of  this  unhappy 
age  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  members 
of  the  Third  Council  could  have  brought  only 
disappointment  and  shame.  In  vain  the  gen- 
tle Theodosius  implored  his  patriarchs  and  bish- 
ops to  exercise  the  common  virtues  of  forbear- 

1 Socrates,  Hist.  Bcc.,  vil.  13. 

a Gibbon  exaggerates  the  assault  into  a volley  of 
stones,  Decline  and  Pall,  iv.  460 ; but  Socrates,  vii.  14, 
mentions  only  one. 

s Socrates,  vii.  16,  denounces  the  murder  as  an  op- 
probrium to  Cyril  and  the  church. 

* ConciL,  v.  7.  Baronins,  v.  682,  raises  the  number 
of  bishops  to  over  two  hundred. 
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ance  and  self-respect ; in  vain  he  placed  over 
them  a guard  of  soldiers  to  insure  an  outward 
peace.  The  streets  of  the  magnificent  city  were 
filled  with  riot  and  bloodshed;  the  rival  fac- 
tions fought  for  the  honor  of  Mary  or  the  su- 
premacy of  the  hostile  sees.  Cyril,  violent  and 
resolute  to  rule,  had  come  from  Alexandria  fol- 
lowed by  a throng  of  bishops,  priests,  and  a 
host  of  fanatics ; Nestorius  relied  for  his  safety 
on  the  protection  of  the  imperial  guard ; but  to 
neither  could  the  Christian  world  attribute  any 
one  of  the  virtues  enjoined  by  its  holy  faith.1 * 
The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  refused  to  wait 
for  the  coming  of  the  Oriental  bishops,  and  at 
once  assembled  a synod  of  his  own  adherents 
and  proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  his  rival. 
Nestorius  protested ; the  Emperor’s  legate,  Can- 
didian,  who  asked  for  a delay  of  four  days,  was 
driven  with  insult  from  the  hostile  assembly. 
The  bishops  delivered  their  opinions ; Cyril 
presided ; and  at  the  close  of  a single  day  Nes- 
torius was  degraded,  a convicted  heretic ; and 
the  city  of  Ephesus  resounded  with  songs  of 
triumph  over  the  fall  of  the  enemy  of  Mary.3 

It  is  painful,  indeed,  to  contemplate  the  an- 
gry strife  that  rent  the  corrupt  church  of  this 
early  period,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
its  cause.  The  church,  in  its  exterior  form, 
had  long  been  the  instrument  of  the  state ; the 
bishops  and  patriarchs  were  the  representatives 
of  the  vices  and  the  intrigues  of  the  imperial 
court.  They  had  become  earthly  princes,  in- 
stead of  messengers  from  heaven.  Their  pomp 
and  luxury  shocked  and  alienated  the  true  be- 
liever, and  they  had  long  abandoned  every  one 
of  the  principles  of  charity  and  benevolence 
inculcated  by  the  faith  they  professed.  The 
unity  of  the  church  had  been  lost  in  the  con- 
tentions of  its  chiefs,  and  even  in  Constantino- 
ple itself  three  rival  bishops  ruled  over  their 
separate  adherents.  The  Cathari  or  Novatians, 
the  Protestants  of  this  corrupt  period,  departing 
from  the  established  church,  had  retained  their 
organization  ever  since  the  age  of  Constantine;3 
the  pure  and  spotless  lives  of  their  bishops, 
Agelius,  Cbrysanthus,  or  Paul,  formed  a pleas- 
ing contrast  .to  the  vices  of  Nectarius  or  Nes- 
torius ; and  the  modest  virtues  of  this  perse- 
cuted sect  awakened  the  envy  and, the  hatred 
of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  Novatians  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  imperial  Patriarch,  but  they  observed  the 
Nicene  Creed.  They  lived  holy  lives  in  the 
midst  of  persecution  or  temptation.  Chrysan- 
thus,4  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Coastantiuople, 
distributed  his  private  fortune  among  the  poor, 
and  his  only  salary  was  two  loaves  of  bread  on 
each  Lord’s  day  from  the  contributions  of  the 

i Milman,  Hist  Lat.  Chris.,  i.  133-140.  For  a full 
account  of  the  council  see  Hefele,  Zwelter  Band,  162 
et  aeq. 

a Hefele,  it  173.  Die  Sitzung  hatte  von  Morgens 
fruh  bis  in  die  Nacht  hlnein  gedauert  Nestorius  was 
called  a new  Jndas. 

3 Socrates,  H.  E.,  v.  12-21.  See  Sozomen,  i.  22,  for 
the  boldness  of  a Novatian. 

* Socrates,  H.  E.,  vii  12. 
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faithful.  The  Novatian  Abl&bius  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  vigorous  preachers  of  the 
day  ;*  the  pious  Paul  was  the  friend  of  the  pris- 
oners and  of  the  poor.*  An  Arian  bishop  also 
presided  at  Constantinople,  and  in  their  suffer- 
ings his  followers  learned  virtue  and  self-re- 
straint. It  was  against  these  rival  sects  that 
Nestorius  had  first  turned  his  persecuting  rage. 
He  envied  the  spotless  fame,  the  general  love 
that  followed  the  gentle  Novatian  bishop  Paul 
as  he  passed  through  the  city  to  intercede  for 
the  prisoner  or  to  relieve  the  sick ; he  destroy- 
ed the  Arian  churches ; and  he  deserved,  by 
his  cruel  intolerance,  the  fatal  doom  which  Cyr- 
il had  prepared  for  him  at  Ephesus. 

But  Cyril’s  triumph  at  the  council  seemed 
about  to  be  turned  into  a defeat  by  the  arrival 
of  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  Oriental 
bishops,  who  nt  once  denied  the  validity  of  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Two  rival  coun- 
cils sat  at  the  same  time  in  the  City  of  the 
Virgin,3  and  the  streets  were  again  filled  with 
riot  and  bloodshed  by  the  contending  factions. 
Churches  were  stormed  and  defended  ; the  im- 
perial guards  fled  before  an  angry  mob ; and 
for  three  months  Cyril  and  Nestorius  opposed 
each  other  with  an  almost  equal  prospect  of 
success,  and  with  ail  the  weapons  of  corruption, 
violence,  and  fraud.4  The  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius, the  gentlest  of  rulers,  was  at  length  en- 
raged at  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  holy  coun- 
cil. He  sent  the  disorderly  prelates  to  their 
homes,  and  recommended  them  to  amend  by 
their  private  virtues  the  injury  and  scandal  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  church.  But  the  malevo- 
lence of  Cyril  was  insatiable.  His  intrigues  and 
his  bribes  won  over  the  courtiers  of  Constantino- 
ple ; and  Nestorius,  the  haughtiest  of  patriarchs 
except  his  rival,  was  sent  into  exile,  and  died 
a convicted  heretic.  His  name  and  his  doc- 
trine still  survive  in  a sect  of  Oriental  Chris- 
tians, w ho  are  perhaps  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  Cyril  and  the  intolerant 
rule  of  the  famous  Council  of  Ephesus. 

The  heresy  of  Nestorius  gave  rise  to  the 
Fourth  General  Council,  at  Chalcedon,  by  ex- 
citing a speculation  directly  opposed  to  his  own. 4 
Eutyches,  an  aged  monk,  the  chief  or  abbot  of 
the  ascetic  throng  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
faithful  follower  of  Cyril,  proposed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  two  natures  of  Christ  asserted  by  the 
Nestorians,  a theory  of  the  perfect  union  of  the 
spiritual  nature  with  the  human.  He  was 
shocked  to  find  himself  denounced  as  a heretic, 
yet  he  boldly  maintained  his  opinion.6  Cyril 
was  dead;  his  successor,  Dioscorus,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  defended  the  theory  of  Eutyches. 
He  was  even  more  unscrupulous  than  his  prede- 

1 Socrates,  H.  E.,  viL  12.  * Id.,  H.  E.,  viL  17. 

3 Baron lus,  v.  6S7-719,  looks  upon  Nestorius  as  a 
raging  monster— a dragon  or  a fiend. 

4 Evagrius,  Hist  Ecc.,  i 4,  5. 

5 Mllman,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  i.  204.  Gibbon, 
iv.  476. 

• Condi.  Cbalcedonse,  Labbei,  viii.  p.  4.  Incredi- 
bile  est,  quanta  animi  acerbitate  ac  rabie  exarsit  Eu- 
tyches.  Hefei e,  ii.  861. 
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cessor.  His  vices,  his  cruelty,  and  his  ambition 
filled  the  Christian  world  with  tumult.  A syn- 
od met  at  Ephesus  to  decide  the  controversy. 
Dioscorus  was  present  with  a horde  of  monks, 
robbers,  and  assassins ; the  trembling  bishops 
were  forced  by  the  violence  of  the  Egyptians  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Eutyches,  and  the  “ Robber 
Synod,”  as  it  was  called,  from  the  savage  natures 
of  its  members,  seemed  to  have  fixed  the  rule 
of  orthodoxy.  But  Leo  the  Great  was  now 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  opponent  of  Attila 
did  not  fear  the  wild  throngs  of  Egypt.  A 
general  council  was  summoned  at  his  request,  to 
meet,  October,  451,  at  Chalcedon.  Senators 
and  nobles  were  mingled  with  the  priestly  throng 
to  restrain  their  tumultuous  impulses  ;l  in  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  five  hundred 
bishops  attended ; the  haughty  Dioscorus  was 
tried  by  his  peers,  and  convicted  of  innumerable 
vices  and  crimes ; he  was  deposed  from  his  sa- 
cred office,  and  the  aspiring  bishop  of  Rome 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  his  powerful  rival.  For 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
chanted  as  we  have  it  to-day ; the  Eutychian 
heresy  was  condemned  in  the  person  of  its  chief 
defender ; and  various  canons  were  passed  that 
served  to  define  the  usages  of  the  church.  Yet 
Leo’s  triumph  was  marred  by  a memorable  in- 
cident. Among  the  regulations  introduced  by 
the  council  was  one  that  raised  the  see  of 
Constantinople  to  an  equality,  in  some  particu- 
lars at  least,  with  that  of  Rome ; it  asserted 
that  the  dignity  of  the  city  determined  that  of 
its  Patriarch,  and  openly  expressed  what  had 
been  implied  at  the  Second  Council.8  Leo  re- 
jected the  canons  with  disdain;  he  asserted 
with  rage  and  violence  the  primacy  of  Peter; 
but  the  incident  is  important  as  showing  what 
was  the  opinion  of  this  superstitious  age  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  papal  claims.3  Another  result 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  the  creation 
of  a sect,  the  Monophysites,  who  still  retain  the 
dogma  condemned  by  the  synod,  and  whose 
faith  still  lingers  among  the  Copts  and  the 
Abyssinians.  So  powerless  are  councils  to  pro- 
duce a general  unity  of  belief! 

A bishop  of  Rome,  Yigilius,  lent  his  sanction 
to  the  Fifth  CEcumenical  Council,  and  its  gener- 
al character  may  be  inferred  from  the  life  and 
conduct  of  its  head.  Yigilius  was  the  creat- 
ure and  the  victim  of  the  corrupt  women  who 
ruled  over  the  court  of  the  feeble  Justinian. 

He  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of 
his  predecessor,  the  gentle  Silverius ; of  having 
killed  his  own  nephew  by  incessant  scourging ; 
of  being  a notorious  murderer,  stained  by  count- 
less crimes.  He  fled  from  Rome,  pursued  by 
the  maledictions  of  its  people.  They  threw 

1 ConcilM  Labbei,  iv.  p.  766.  Turbos  comprimerent. 

See  Evagrius,  ii.  3. 

3 Concil.,  Labbei,  iv.  p.  767.  The  Jesuit  editors  say 
11  second”  to  Rome ; but  why,  then,  Leo’s  indignation  f 

3 It  is  said  that  this  canon  was  passed  by  a few  bish- 
ops, and  not  by  the  whole  council  (Milman,  Hist  Lat 
Christ,  i.  211) ; but  it  still  indicates  that  the  papal 
theory  was  not  yet  established. 
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volleys  of  6toncs  after  him  as  he  left  the  city, 
and  cried,  “ Evil  thou  hast  done  to  us — evil  at- 
tend thee  wherever  thou  goest!”1 * 3  At  Con- 
stantinople he  met  with  still  worse  treatment. 
His  vacillation  or  his  insincerity  displeased  his 
corrupt  patrons;  he  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  with  a rope  around  his  neck ; was  shut 
up  in  the  common  jail,  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water;  and  at  length  the  unlucky  pontiff,  hav- 
ing in  vain  sacrificed  his  conscience  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  Justinian,  died  a miserable  outcast  at 
Syracuse.*  The  papal  dignity  had  evidently 
sunk  low  in  this  degenerate  age ; and  one  can 
not  avoid  contrasting  the  humble  slave,  Yigilius, 
with  the  haughty  Gregories  and  Innocents  who 
ruled  over  monarchs  and  nations,  and  who  so 
barbarously  avenged  his  fate.  Justinian  ruled 
alone  at  the  Fifth  Council  (553),  and  Pope  and 
bishops  were  the  servile  instruments  of  the 
vicious  court.  The  last,  the  Sixth  General 
Council,  assembled  in  680,  at  Constantinople. 
The  Emperor  or  the  Pope  Agatho  presided ; a 
throng  of  bishops  attended ; a band  of  soldiers 
enforced  good  order ; and  a fierce  anchorite  of 
the  Monothelite  faith  attempted  to  perform  a 
miracle  as  a proof  of  the  sanctity  of  his  creed. 
But  the  dead  refused  to  come  to  life  under  his 
illusive  spells;  the  Monothelite  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  the  united  council;  and  the 
faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  papacy  was  for- 
ever shattered  by  the  conviction  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  as  a heretic.*  If  a Pope  can  be  a heretic, 
how  can  he  be  infallible  ? If  his  inspiration 
can  once  fail,  when  can  we  be  ever  sure  of  his 
perfect  truth  ? Or  if  Pope  Honorius  erred  in 
becoming  the  patron  of  the  Monothelite  creed, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  is 
wrong  in  opposing  free  schools  and  a free  press  ? 
The  Sixth  General  Council  offers  a happy  pre- 
cedent for  a general  synod  of  the  nineteenth 
century.4 

There  now  occurs  in  the  course  of  history 
that  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle,  the  de- 
cline and  death  of  the  European  intellect. 
Knowledge  ceased  to  be  powerful ; the  ignorant 
races  subdued  the  intellectual ; a brutal  reign 
of  violence  followed ; and  truth,  honor,  probity, 
industry,  genius  seemed  to  have  fled  forever 
from  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  find  their  home 
with  the  Saracen  or  the  Turk.  From  the  sev- 
enth to  the  twelfth  century  the  Arabs  were  the 
only  progressive  race.  In  Europe,  by  a strange 
perversion  of  common  reason,  to  labor  was  held 
dishonorable ; to  rob  the  laborer  was  held  the 
privilege  of  noble  birth.5  The  feudal  system 


1 Milman,  i.  340  et  seq . 

* Hefele,  ii.  824  et  scq.,  gives  a fall  account  of  the 
council.  Vigilius  was  forced  to  confirm  the  acts  of  the 
council. 

3 Mosheim,  i.  536,  and  note.  Milman,  Lat.  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  13T. 

4 For  the  authorities  on  the  condemnation  of  Ho- 
norius see  Hefele,  Con.,  ill.  264-284.  The  support  of 
heresy,  nonorius  was  vigorously  anathematized. 

8 The  Middle-Age  chroniclers  seem  to  have  hated 
the  working  class  Intensely.  See  Commines,  v.  5. 
Monstrelet 


was  a not  unskillful  device  to  maintain  a war- 
rior caste  at  the  cost  of  the  laboring  class ; and 
the  merchant,  the  scholar,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  inventor  became  serfs  or  villeins,  whose 
scanty  earnings  were  freely  snatched  from  them 
to  sustain  the  indolent  license  of  their  warrior 
lords.1  Industry  died  out,  and  with  it  fell  its 
natural  offspring — the  intellect.  The  warrior 
caste  could  neither  read  nor  write ; the  misera-* 
ble  serfs  had  no  leisure  for  mental  improve- 
ment ; while  priests,  monks,  and  bishops  aban- 
doned the  study  of  classic  literature,  and,  when 
they  could  read,  employed  their  idle  hours  in 
conning  their  breviaries  or  in  spelling  out  mirac- 
ulous legends  of  the  saints.  In  this  dark  pe- 
riod grew  np  the  monastic  system,  the  worship 
of  images  and  relics,  the  adoration  of  Mary,  the 
supremacy  of  Rome. 

Heresies,  indeed,  bad  ceased  to  exist,  except 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  papal  assumption ; 
and  general  councils  were  no  longer  held.  A 
chain  of  circumstances  had  tended  to  makeRome 
the  master  of  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  of 
Europe.  Its  ancient  rivals,  the  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  had  sunk 
into  feeble  subjects  of  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med. No  Cyril  any  longer  thundered  his 
anathemas  from  amidst  his  swarming  hosts  of 
Egyptian  monks  and  bishops ; no  vigorous  op- 
ponents of  the  papal  assumptions  arose  among 
the  persecuted  Christians  of  Syria  and  the  East. 
A feeble  Patriarch  reigned  at  Constantinople, 
who  faintly  defied  his  Italian  brother,  and  chant- 
ed an  uninterpolated  creed ; * but  the  whole  West- 
ern world  obeyed  implicitly  the  spiritual  tyrant 
at  Rome,  and  the  pure  faith  and  morality  of  the 
age  were  lost  to  sight,  and  were  hidden  perhaps 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Yaudois  and  amidst  the 
glens  and  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  monastic  system  had  now  assumed  a 
strange  and  overwhelming  importance.  Rome 
ruled  by  its  monasteries,  and  over  every  part  of 
Europe  a countless  throng  of  these  clerical 
fortresses  had  arisen,  engrossing  the  richest 
lands,  drawing  in  the  young  and  ardent,  culti- 
vating the  grossest  superstition,  and  forming, 
from  Monte  Casino  to  Croyland  or  Melrose,  the 
firmest  defense  of  the  papal  rule.  In  the  third 
century  a Paul  or  an  Anthony,  the  famous  soli- 
taries of  Egypt,  had  begun  the  system  by  their 
example  of  a perfect  seclusion  from  the  World, 
and  often  the  gentle  hermits  were  the  pnrest, 
if  not  the  most  useful  of  their  race.*  A pale, 
slight,  sickly,  hut  impassioned  and  gifted  mis- 
sionary of  the  new  practice,  the  austere,  the 
bitter  Jerome,  had  defended  and  propagated 
monasticism  by  his  vigorous  pen  and  his  holy 
life.4  But  Jerome  at  least  taught  his  followers 

1 The  Norman  knights  gave  away  carpenters  aud 
blacksmiths  as  presents.  See  Ingnlphus,  p.  174.  The 
Norman  kings  sometimes  presented  their  courtiers 
with  a wealthy  merchant. 

* The  Latins  now  added  the/iHoqite. 

3 The  monks  cultivated  at  first  the  useful  arts.  Sozo- 
men,  Illst.  Kcc.,  1. 12. 

4 See  A.  Thierry’s  Saint  Jerome,  L 145.  An  excclleut 
portrait. 
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to  labor  with  their  hands,  to  dress  plainly  but 
neatly,  to  read,  perhaps  to  think.1  A Bene- 
dict and  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  helped  to 
spread  the  system  over  the  West.  Its  rules  of 
austerity,  seclusion,  celibacy,  and  ignorance 
grew  rigid  and  immovable,  and  the  monastery 
became  the  model  of  the  Roman  church.  Celi- 
bacy, which  had  been  condemned  by  the  gentle 
ascetic  Paphnutius  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  who 
proclaimed  marriage  honorable,  was  now  en- 
forced upon  every  priest.3  The  iron  Hilde- 
brand tore  wives  from  their  husbands,  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  countless  families,  and  de- 
nounced the  married  clergy  in  every  land : the 
priest  was  converted  into  a monk.  The  Roman 
church  demanded  a perfect  submission  from  its 
servants.  But  the  monastic  system,  which  had 
seemed  so  harmless  or  so  meritorious  in  its  ear- 
lier adherents,  began  now  to  show  its  more  dan- 
gerous aspect.  Monasteries  and  nunneries  fill- 
ed the  cities  and  the  open  country  of  Europe. 
They  possessed  half  the  arable  land  of  England, 
and  drew  in  the  wealth  of  Germany  and  France. 
They  grew  rich  by  bequests  and  charities,  law- 
suits, forgeries,  and  fraud.3  The  monks  were 
noted  for  their  avarice,  indolence,  license,  and 
encroaching  pride.  They  crushed  literature, 
discouraged  industry,  despised  the  claims  of 
labor,  and  no  burden  pressed  more  heavily  upon 
the  working  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  monastic  system.  A 
selfish  and  useless  isolation  made  the  monks  the 
prey  of  idle  fancies  and  superstitious  dreams. 
They  sustained  the  worship  of  images  against 
the  common-sense  of  Leo  and  Charlemagne, 
t asserted  the  claims  of  the  Virgin,  and  defend- 
ed the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  A monk  invented 
the  Spanish  Inquisition ; another  founded  that 
of  Rome ; one  produced  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  a Jesuit  drove  the  Huguenots 
from  France;  and  scarcely  one  of  those  horri- 
ble persecutions  and  bloody  wars  that  have 
made  the  name  of  Rome  odious  among  nations 
but  may  be  traced  to  the  bitter  and  blind  su- 
perstition engendered  by  the  monkish  rule. 

A still  darker  infamy  surrounded  the  con- 
vents and  the  nunnery.4  Within  their  gloomy 
walls  the  abbot  or  superior  reigned  supreme ; 
no  person  was  permitted  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  monks  and  nuns ; their  nearest  rela- 
tives were  excluded  forever  from  their  sight; 
a severe  discipline  made  them  the  slaves  of  the 
abbot  or  the  confessor,  and  deeds  of  violence 
and  crime,  faintly  whispered  in  the  public  ear, 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem. At  length,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
mighty  voice  of  Luther  awakened  attention  to 


1 See  Jerome,  Regnla  Monachorum,  cap.  14.  81 
monachus  esse  via,  non  videri,  etc.  They  were  to  dress 
plainly,  cap.  IT,  to  plant,  to  sow,  to  labor. 

8 Sozomen,  i.  23. 

3 The  forged  charters  and  perpetual  lawsuits  of 
Croylaud  show  how  the  acute  abbots  enlarged  their 
wealth.  Iiigulphus,  Chron.,  Introduct. 

4 For  the  gay  license  of  Port  Royal  see  Salute  Beuve, 
Port  Royal,  i.  For  a darker  picture  of  an  early  peri- 
od, Harduio,  Con.,  i.  1393. 


the  growing  enormity ; nation  after  nation  threw 
off  the  terrible  superstition,  broke  up  its  monas- 
teries, and  drove  their  swarming  population  to 
useful  labor.  Italy  has  just  expelled  its  monks, 
to  turn  the  monasteries  into  alms-houses  and 
public  schools ; Spain  follows  in  its  path ; and 
it  is  possible  that  these  dangerous  prisons  of  the 
young  and  the  fair  may  be  permitted  to  exist  in 
all  their  medieval  enormity  only  on  the  free  soil 
of  America  or  on  the  streets  of  Cracow.  It 
seems,  indeed,  unsafe  that  they  should  be  suf- 
fered to  multiply  any  where,  unless  placed  un- 
der the  constant  supervision  of  the  state. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth  century 
the  monks  ruled  the  world.  The  haughtiest 
and  most  hated  of  the  Popes,  a Hildebrand  or 
an  Innocent  III.,  were  monks,  and  every  as- 
sembly of  the  papal  bishops  was  controlled  in 
its  deliberations  by  the  monkish  rule.  I n a Sev- 
enth Council  (746),  whose  (Ecumenicity  might 
well  be  admitted,  image  worship  wa&condemncd, 
and  images  declared  the  instruments  of  Satan.1 
The  monks  rebelled ; the  Pope  led  them  against 
the  Emperor  and  the  church;  a new  council 
was  assembled  at  Nice;  and  the  indispensable 
idols  'were  restored  and  defended  in  language 
that  was  adopted  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Charlemagne  dictated,  he  could  not  write,  four 
books  against  the  popular  superstition,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  East  and  the  West  seem  to  have 
sustained  the  imperial  faith ; yet  the  monks  and 
the  Pope  were  successful,  after  a conflict  of  a 
century.3  We  have  no  space  to  notice  the  va- 
rious papal  councils  of  this  dark  period;  the 
warrior  caste  of  the  Middle  Ages  submitted  de- 
voutly to  the  monkish  rule ; and  a war  of  ex-  • 
termination  was  incessantly  waged  against  that 
large  body  of  enlightened  and  humble  Christians 
who,  under  the  name  of  Vaudois,  Lollards,  or 
Cathari,  seem  in  every  age  to  have  preserved 
the  pure  traits  of  the  gospel  faith.  At  length, 
however,  a council  was  held  whose  important 
results  deserve  a momentary  attention.  Pope 
Urban  II.,  in  1095,  assembled  at  Clermont  and 
Placentia  an  immense  host  of  priests,  knights, 
nobles,  and  princes,  and  preached  in  glowing 
eloquence  the  duty  of  snatching  the  Holy  Places 
from  the  control  of  the  iconoclastic  Saracens. 
Europe  caught  his  superstitious  ardor,  and  for 
more  than  two  centuries  continued  to  pour  forth 
its  wealth  of  manly  and  martial  vigor  in  a waste- 
ful frenzy  on  the  plains  of  Syria.  The  Curtian 
gulf  was  never  filled.  The  energy  of  nations, 
which,  if  directed  to  honest  labor  and  practical 
improvement,  might  have  civilized  and  culti- 
vated the  world,  was  squandered  in  obedience 
to  the  cruel  suggestions  of  a monkish  dreamer. 
The  Cathari  or  dissenters  wrote,  spoke,  or 
preached  against  the  wild  delusion ; they  as- 
serted that  the  Christian  had  no  right  to  kill 
even  a Saracen,  and  that  the  true  way  of  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  in  the  East  was  by  the  gentle 
persuasion  of  a holy  life.  Their  remonstrances 
were  answered  by  the  rude  denunciations  of  the 


» Milman,  Hist.  Lat.  Christ.,  ii.  171.  3 idM  u.  is4. 
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papal  preachers,  by  the  whip,  the  torture,  and 
the  stake.  War  and  bloodshed  became  the 
chief  employment  of  the  papal  church  and  its 
martial  adherents,  and  for  two  centuries  the 
Popes  maintained  their  place  at  the  head  of 
Christendom  by  exciting  general  massacres  of 
the  protestants  of  Provence  or  Piedmont,  and 
by  driving  the  young  generations  of  Europe  to 
the  charnel-house  of  the  East. 

One  of  the  most  startling  effects  of  this  monk- 
ish delusion  was  the  Crusade  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. A band  of  fifty  thousand  childreh  from 
Germany  and  France  set  out  in  1212  to  redeem 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  A peasant  child  of  Yen- 
dome  first  assumed  the  cross  in  France,  and 
soon  an  increasing  throng  of  boys  and  girls 
gathered  around  him  a9  he  passed  from  Paris 
to  the  south,  and  with  a touching  simplicity  de- 
clared that  they  meant  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to 
deliver  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.1 *  Their 
parents  and  relations  in  vain  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade them ; they  escaped  from  their  homes ; 
they  wandered  away  without  money  or  means 
of  subsistence ; and  they  believed  that  a mira- 
cle would  dry  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
enable  them  to  pass  safely  to  the  shores  of  Syria. 
At  length  a body  of  seven  thousand  of  the 
French  children  reached  Marseilles,  and  here 
they  met  with  a strange  and  unlooked-for  doom. 
At  Marseilles  were  slave-traders  who  were  ac- 
customed to  purchase  or  steal  children  in  order 
to  sell  them  to  the  Saracens.  Two  of  these 
monsters,  Ferrers  and  Porcus,  engaged  to  take 
the  young  crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land  without 
charge,  and  they  set  sail  in  seven  ships  for  the 
East.3  Two  of  the  vessels  were  sunk  on  the 
passage  with  all  their  passengers ; the  others 
arrived  safely,  and  the  unhappy  children  were 
sold  by  their  betrayers  in  the  slave-markets  of 
Alexandria  or  Cairo.  Other  large  bodies  of 
children  came  from  Germany  across  the  Alps. 
Many  perished  from  hunger,  heat,  disease;  a 
few  were  enabled  to  die  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
Syria ; and  it  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand 
of  the  flower  of  European  youth  were  lost  in 
this  most  remarkable  of  the  Crusades.5 * * 

Constance,  the  scene  of  the  next  important 
council,  stands  on  the  shore  of  that  lovely  lake 
that  feeds  the  romantic  Rhine.  It  has  long 
sunk  into  decay.  In  the  last  century  the  grass 
was  growing  in  its  principal  street.4  Its  air  of 
desolation  and  decline  formed  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  busy  Swiss  towns  on  the  neighboring 
lakes,  and  it  still  slumbers  under  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  a Catholic  rule.  The  only  noted  spots 
in  Constance  are  a dark  dungeon,  a few  feet 
square,  in  which  John  Huss  >vas  confined,  the 
rude  Gothic  hall  where  he  was  tried,  the  min- 
ster w here  he  was  condemned,  the  place  where 

1 This  strange  event  is  well  attested.  See  Geschichte 

der  Kreuzziige,  Wilken,  vi.  7.  So  wundcrlmr  diese 

Erscheinung  war,  so  1st  sie  doch  dnrch  die  Zeugnisse 

glaubwiirdisrcr  Geschichtschreiber  so  fest  begriindet, 

etc.  And  Michaud,  ii.  202. 

a Wilken,  vi.  81,  82.  * Michaud,  ill.  441. 

* Coxe,  Travels  In  Switzerland,  Letter  ill.  The 

dungeon  is  eight  feet  long,  six  broad. 


he  was  burned,  the  swift-flowing  river  into 
which  his  ashes  were  cast,  and  which  his  perse- 
cutors hoped  would  bear  away  all  that  remained 
of  their  illustrious  victim  into  endless  oblivion. 
Vain  hope!  Warriors  and  princes,  priests,  ab- 
bots, monks,  conspired  to  blot  from  existence 
a single  faint  and  feeble  being,  a child  of  pov- 
erty and  toil.  They  burned  his  books;  they 
cast  his  ashes  into  the  Rhine.  And  to-day  all 
Bohemia  assembles  to  do  honor  to  the  names 
of  Huss  and  his  disciple  Jerome,  and  to  carry 
into  execution  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
progress  they  advocated  four  centuries  ago. 

The  Council  of  Constance  met  in  1414. 
Three  rival  Popes  were  then  contesting  each 
other’s  claim  to  the  papacy.1  Each  Pope  had 
his  adherents,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  priests, 
rulers,  and  laity  had  lived  in  doubt  as  to  the 
true  successor  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  plain  that 
there  could  not  be  three  infallible  potentates 
on  the  same  throne ; yet  each  pretender  as- 
serted his  claim  with  equal  vigor.  Gregory, 
Benedict,  and  John  launched  anathemas  against 
each  other;  and  a generation  lived  and  died 
uncertain  whether  it  had  not  adored  and  obeyed 
an  heretical  Pope.8  John  XXIII.,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  age  one  of  the  most  abandoned  of 
men,  was  persuaded  or  entrapped  by  the  cardi- 
nals and  the  Emperor  into  summoning  a general 
council ; and  Constance,  on  the  borders  of  Switz- 
erland and  Germany,  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  council  met  at  a period  of 
singular  interest  in  history.5  Not  only  was 
the  papacy  divided  between  three  Popes,  but 
that  strong  and  wide  opposition  to  the  papal 
and  the  monkish  rule,  which  seems  to  have  ex-  # 
isted  in  every  age,  was  now  showing  itself  in 
unusual  vigor.  England  was  half  converted 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe ; Bohemia  and  its 
king  shared  the  free  opinions  of  Huss ; the  new 
literature  of  Italy  was  skeptical  or  indifferent ; 
France  and  Germany  were  already  shocked  at 
the  vices  of  the  monks;  while  industry  and 
commerce  were  rapidly  introducing  ideas  of 
human  equality  that  must  finally  destroy  the 
supremacy  of  the  feudal  lords.  The  warrior 
caste  as  well  as  the  priestly  w*as  threatened  by 
the  religious  reformers,  and  both  united  vigor- 
ously at  the  Council  of  Constance  to  crush  the 
progress  of  revolution.4  They  strove  to  rebuild 
and  reanimate  the  established  chnrch,  to  intim- 
idate the  reformers,  and  to  destroy  forever  the 
rising  hopes  of  the  people. 

For  the  moment  they  succeeded.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  was  the  most  splendid  gather- 
ing of  priests  and  princes  Europe  had  ever  seen. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund  attended  its  sittings, 
with  all  the  German  chiefs  and  prelates.  The 
Pope,  John  XXIII.,  came,  followed  by  a throng 

1 Concilium  Constantlensis,  Labbe,  xvi.  4 et  $cq. 
The  Council  of  Pisa  had  attempted  in  vain  to  remove 
the  schism,  1410.  See  Lenf&nt,  Pise. 

3 Labbe,  Cou.t  xvi.  4. 

3 Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Constance,  Pref- 
ace. 

4 Lenfant  notices  the  influence  of  the  laity  on  the 
council. 
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of  Italian  cardinals  and  bishops,  hoping  to  con- 
trol its  proceedings.  Almost  every  European 
sovereign  was  represented  by  an  embassador.1 * 
The  little  city  of  Constance  shone  with  the 
pomp  of  royal  and  noble  retinues,  with  the  red 
robes  of  cardinals,  and  the  ermine  and  jewels 
of  ecclesiastical  princes ; riot  and  license  filled 
its  streets ; and  the  Council  of  Constance  was 
noted  for  the  corrupt  morals  of  its  members, 
and  the  shameless  conduct  of  the  prelates  of 
the  established  church.  Its  sittings  began  No- 
vember, 1414,  and  continued  until  April,  1418. 
Its  proceedings  were  marked  by  a singular 
vigor.  It  deposed  John  XXIII.  for  his  no- 
torious vices  and  his  alleged  contumacy;  re- 
moved Gregory  and  Benedict;  and  elected  a 
new  Pope,  Martin  V.,  who  was  finally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  Europe  as  the  successor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. It  declared  that  the  council  was  superior 
to  the  Pope,®  and  heard  with  attention  the  elo- 
quent sermon  of  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  in  which  he  defended  the  privi- 
leges of  a united  Christendom  against  the  claims 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  provided  that  a gen- 
eral council  should  be  summoned  every  five  or 
seven  years ; and  it  strove  to  limit  the  rapacity 
of  Rome  by  relieving  the  clergy  from  its  exac- 
tions. In  order  to  prevent  the  undue  influence 
of  the  Italians,  the  council  divided  all  its  mem- 
bers into  four  nations  or  classes ; each  nation 
had  a single  vote,  and  a majority  determined 
the  result.  These  revolutionary  movements 
have  made  the  Council  of  Constance  odious  to 
the  succeeding  Popes.  Its  canons  have  been 
disregarded,  its  authority  denied ; and  no  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic  would  now  venture  to  as- 
sert what  was  plainly  the  opinion  of  the  Roman 
church  in  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  the  Pope  is  inferior  to  the  council. 

Having  ended  the  schism  in  the  papal  church, 
the  Council  of  Cdhstance  next  proceeded  to 
crush  heresy  and  reform.  To  the  corrupt 
monks  and  priests  of  that  barbarous  age  the 
chief  of  heretics  was  the  pure  and  gentle  Huss. 
A child  of  poverty,  educated  among  the  people, 
John  Huss  had  come  a poor  scholar  to  the  fa- 
mous University  of  Prague.3  His  mother  brought 
him  from  his  native  village  to  be  matriculated, 
and  on  the  road  fell  on  her  knees  and  recom- 
mended him  to  Heaven.  Maintained  by  char- 
ity, he  studied  with  ardor ; his  mind  was  fed 
'ffith  scholastic  learning ; he  became  a preacher 
vigorous  and  original;  and  in  the  Chapel  of 
Bethlehem  crowded  congregations  listened  to 
the  inspired  lessons  of  the  ardent  priest.  Huss 
had  early  formed  a clear  conception  of  a living 
Antichrist,  a creature  made  up  of  blasphemy 
and  hypocrisy,  of  corruption  and  crime ; and  of 
a pure  and  lovely  form,  the  Church  of  the  early 
age.4  To  the  one  he  gave  all  his  love  and  con- 


1  Lenfaut,  Preface,  21.  There  were  150  bishops, 
100  abbots,  30  cardinals,  3 patriarchs. 

a Lenfaut,  L 22,  Preface.  Lab  be,  Cod.,  xyL8.  Greg- 
ory and  Benedict  do  not  admit  its  claims. 

* Leuf&nt,  L 24. 

4 See  Huss,  Opuscule,  14-23,  where  he  paints  the 


fidence,  to  the  other  an  nndying  hate.  The 
Antichrist  was  Rome.  The  vices  and  stnpid 
ignorance  of  the  monks,  the  shameless  license 
of  the  clergy,  the  insolent  pride  of  the  bishops, 
the  rivalry  of  the  contending  Popes,  convinced 
the  ardent  reformer  that  the  established  church 
had  long  ceased  to  be  Christian.  He  inveighed 
in  vigorous  sermons  and  treatises  against  every 
form  of  corruption.  He  denounced  the  monks 
and  the  Popes,  indulgences,  crusades,  and  a 
thousand  enormities.  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
had  lived  at  Oxford,  brought  him  over  the  writ- 
ings of  Wycliffe,  and  the  two  friends  studied 
and  profited  by  the  clear  sense  of  the  English 
reformer. 

At  length  the  poor  charity  scholar  became 
the  most  eminent  man  of  his  time.  His  native 
land  acknowledged  his  merit,  and  all  Bohemia 
adopted  the  opinions  of  its  gifted  son.  The 
king  and  queen  were  his  warm  friends,  and  the 
nobility  and  the  commons  caught  the  ardor  of 
reform.1  Huss  was  made  Rector  of  that  great 
university,  at  that  time  the  rival  of  those  of 
Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  had  won  his  edu- 
cation ; and  Prague  became  the  centre  of  a 
strong  impulse  toward  progress  that  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  doctrines  and  the 
Bible  of  Wycliffe  were  expounded  at  the  only 
great  seat  of  learning  in  Germany ; England 
and  Bohemia,  united  by  friendly  ties,  seemed 
about  to  throw  off  the  papal  rule ; the  vigor  of 
Huss,  the  genius  of  Jerome,  had  nearly  antici- 
pated the  era  of  Luther.  But  it  was  too  soon. 
The  priestly  caste  and  its  ignorant  instrument, 
the  warrior  caste,  united  to  destroy  the  first  ele- 
ments of  reformation,  and  the  monks  and  bish- 
ops pursued  Huss  and  his  followers  with  their 
bitterest  malignity.  The  archbishop  of  Prague 
denounced  him  as  a heretic,  the  Pope  excom- 
municated him ; but  Huss  might  still  have  es- 
caped, supported  by  his  sovereign,  Wenceslaus, 
and  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  had  he 
not  been  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  foes. 
The  Council  of  Constance  met  and  summoned 
the  reformer  before  its  hostile  tribunal.  The 
chief  vice  of  this  infamous  assembly  was  its 
shameless  duplicity.  The  sentiment  of  honor, 
which  we  are  sometimes  told  was  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  this  age  of  chivalry,  was 
plainly  unknown  to  every  one  of  the  princes, 
knights,  or  priests  who  made  up  the  splendid 
council.  They  deceived  the  Popes ; they  cor- 
rupted the  feeble  honesty  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund ; they  openly  adopted  the  rule  that  no 
faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ;*  they  pledged 
the  Roman  church  to  a system  of  perpetual  false- 
hood and  deceit. 

Huss  was  now  in  the  full  splendor  of  his  re- 
nown. His  name  was  illustrious  throughout 
Europe,  and  his  eminent  talents  and  spotless 
life  had  made  him  the  pride  and  oracle  of  Bo- 


face  and  form  of  Antichrist,  its  mouth,  neck,  arms, 
tail.  1 Lenfant,  i.  84. 

* Nec  aliqua  sibt  tides  aut  promissio  de  jure  natu- 
ral!, dlvino,  et  homano  fuerit  in  prejudidum  Catholic® 
fldel  observanda.  See  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  p.  398. 
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hernia.1  He  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 
His  appearance  was  fine,  his  countenance  mild 
and  engaging.  His  prominent  features,  his 
clear  and  well-cut  profile,  have  in  them  an”  Ori- 
ental air.  He  wore  his  hair  and  beard  careful- 
ly trimmed,  and  dressed  in  neat  scholastic  at- 
tire. In  the  society  of  fair  women,  kings,  and 
princes  his  manners  had  become  polished,  his 
carriage  singularly  attractive ; and  his  natural 
gentleness  and  piety  threw  around  him  an  irre- 
sistible charm.  As  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Prague  he  held  a position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  not  inferior  to  that  of  many  princes  and 
nobles ; but  in  all  his  prosperity  he  had  ever 
been  noted  for  his  humility  and  his  kindly  grace. 
He  lived  above  the  world,  and  knew  none  of  its 
inferior  impulses.  Yet  had  he  not  been  able  to 
avoid  making  many  enemies.  He  had  offended 
bitterly  the  German  students  and  professors  at 
Prague,  and  they  had  withdrawn,  in  number 
about  five  thousand,  to  found  the  rival  college 
at  Leipsic.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  metaphys- 
ical faction  of  the  Realists ; the  Germans  and 
the  French  were  chiefly  Nominalists ; and  in  the 
fierce  quarrels  that  raged  between  the  two  scho- 
lastic parties  a hatred  even  to  death  often  grew 
up  between  the  opposing  chiefs.  The  Rectors 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  Gerson,  and  of  Leip- 
sic, John  Hoffman,  looked  on  their  opponent  at 
Prague  as  abominable  and  accursed;  and  the 
Nominalists  afterward  boasted  that  the  death 
of  Huss  was  due  to  them  alone.  So  brutal  was 
the  age  that  men  killed  each  other  for  some 
shadowy  difference  in  metaphysics ! 

Gerson  was  the  chief  theologian  of  the  time, 
the  new  founder  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church.  Yet  he  took  part  in  all  the  frauds  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  saw  his  illustrious 
fellow -rector  pine  in  a horrible  dungeon  and 
die  at  the  stake,  and  aided  in  his  destruction. 
The  Rector  of  the  University  of  Leipsic  also 
shared  in  the  worst  acts  of  the  council.  The 
crimes  of  nobles  and  priests  were  instigated  by 
the  most  eminent  Catholic  scholars,  and  the 
principles  of  elevated  churchmen  were  no  more 
humane  than  had  been  those  of  their  Gothic 
ancestors  or  the  barbarians  of  a Feejee  island. 
To  such  men  the  mild  purity  of  Huss  and  Je- 
rome was  a perpetual  reproach.  They  could 
not  endure  their  existence  upon  the  same  earth. 
They  strove  to  extirpate  them  forever,  and  cast 
their  ashes  into  the  rapid  Rhine. 

Fearless  of  their  enmity,  and  strong  in  his 
consciousness  of  innocence,  sustained  by  the 
friendship  of  his  king  and  his  country,  and, 
, above  all,  provided  w'ith  a safe-conduct  from 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  Huss  set  out  from 
Prague  in  October  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
council.8  As  he  passed  through  Germany  he 
was  met  and  welcomed  by  immense  throngs  of 
the  people.  He  was  received  every  where  as 
the  champion  of  human  rights.  Men  came  to 

1 The  Jesuit  editors,  Labbe,  Con.,  xvi.  4,  insinuate 
aimuUUione  eanctitatie , etc. 

3 Lenfant,  Constance,  i.  39. 
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gaze  on  him  as  on  a benefactor.  Even  the 
German  ecclesiastics,  it  is  said,  saluted  respect- 
fully the  arch-heretic.  He  passed  safely  through 
Nuremberg,  attended  by  a guard  of  honor,  and 
entered  Constance  almost  in  triumph.1  He  ev- 
idently feared  no  danger.  He  even  imprudent- 
ly defended  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  in  the 
midst  of  angry  monks  and  priests,  and  courted 
their  malignity.  The  Pope,  however,  John 
XXIII.,  had  sworn  to  protect  him,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  was  bound  for  his  safety,  aud  all 
Bohemia  watched  over  the  life  of  Huss.  But 
the  rule  had  been  adopted  that  no  faith  was  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.  Within  a few  days  after 
his  arrival  Huss  w'as  seized,  cast  into  the  hor- 
rible dungeon  of  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
fastened  by  a chain  to  the  floor.8 

He  was  now  in  the  toils  of  Antichrist,  and 
was  to  feel  all  the  extreme  malice  of  the  fearful 
being  he  had  so  often  imagined  or  described. 
Its  falsehood,  its  baseness,  its  savage  and  un- 
sparing cruelty,  he  was  now  to  realize,  if  never 
before.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  came  to  Con- 
stance soon  after  Huss’s  imprisonment,  and  re- 
monstrated feebly  against  the  violation  of  his 
safe-conduct ; but  the  chiefs  of  the  council  soon 
convinced  him  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with 
the  heretic,  and  Huss  was  left  to  languish  in 
his  dungeon.3  Articles  of  accusation  were 
drawn  up  against  him;  false  witnesses  were 
brought  to  convict  him  of  crimes  he  had  never 
committed ; he  was  persecuted  with  incessant 
questions ; and  for  more  than  six  months  the 
great  orator  and  scholar  pined  in  a dreadful 
confinement.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1415,  he  was  dragged  from  his  dungeon  and 
led  out  to  condemnation  and  death. 

The  council  assembled  in  that  sombre  and 
massive  minster  whose  gloomy  pile  still  frowns 
over  the  silent  streets  of  Constance.4  The  Em- 
peror Sigismund  presided,  %urrounded  by  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  peers.  A throng  of  car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  priests  assembled  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  exult  over  the 
doom  of  one  whose  holy  life  seemed  a perpetual 
reproach  to  their  notorious  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption. The  church  was  filled  in  every  part 
with  eager  spectators.  It  had  been  carefully 
arranged  for  that  singular  ceremonial  with 
which  the  holy  fathers  intended  to  degrade  their 
victim  from  his  priesthood  before  they  delivered 
him  over  to  the  secular  power.  In  the  mid^ 
rose  a platform,  on  which  were  placed  the  robes 
and  ornaments  of  a priest,  and  where  Huss  was 
to  be  robed  and  disrobed  in  presence  of  all  the 
people.  A solemn  mass  was  performed,  and 
while  Emperor  and  priest  bowed  in  adoration, 
their  victim  was  kept  waiting  at  the  door  under 
a guard  of  soldiers,  lest  his  presence  might  des- 
ecrate the  sacred  rite.4  He  was  then  led  in, 
pale,  faint,  and  worn  with  a terrible  imprison- 
ment, and  ascended  the  platform.  Here  he 

5 Lenfant,  i.  39, 40. 

3 Leufant,  i.  00.  Coxe,  Travels  in  Switzerland,  Let. 

3 Lenfant,  i.  70.  * Id.,  I.  401.  * Id.,  i.  401. 
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knelt  in  audible  prayer,  while  the  bishop  of 
Lodi  delivered  a sermon  on  the  enormity  of 
heresy ; and  as  the  prelate  finished  his  vindic- 
tive denunciation,  he  pointed  to  the  feeble  vic- 
tim ; he  turned  to  the  powerful  Emperor  and 
cried  out,  “ Destroy  this  obstinate  heretic !” 

A perfect  silence  reigned  throughout  the  im- 
mense assembly.  Various  proceedings  fol- 
lowed. The  charges  against  Huss  were  read, 
but  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to  reply  to  them. 
He  listened  on  his  knees,  his  hands  raised  to 
heaven.  Once  he  mentioned  aloud  his  safe- 
conduct  that  had  been  so  shamefully  violated, 
and  turned  his  sad  eyes  upon  the  Emperor. 
A deep  blush  spread  over  Sigismund’s  face ; he 
was  strongly  moved.  It  is  said  that  long  after, 
when,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Charles  V.  was 
urged  to  violate  Luther’s  safe-conduct,  he  re- 
plied, “I  do  not  wish  to  blush  like  my  pred- 
ecessor Sigismund.”  Yet  the  anecdote  can 
hardly  be  authentic,  for  Charles  was  never 
known  to  blush  for  any  one  of  his  dishonorable 
deeds.  Sentence  of  degradation  was  next  pro- 
nounced against  Huss.  The  priests  appointed 
for  that  duty  at  once  approached  him,  put  on 
him  the  priestly  robes,  and  then  took  them  off. 
They  then  placed  on  his  head  a paper  crown, 
on  which  were  painted  three  demons  of  fright- 
ful aspect,  and  on  it  was  inscribed,  “ Chief  of 
the  Heretics.”  Huss  said  to  them,  “It  is  less 
painful  than  a crown  of  thorns.”  They  mocked 
him  with  bitter  raillery,  and  then  led  him  away 
to  execution.1 

He  went  from  the  church  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution guarded  by  the  officers  of  justice.  Be- 
hind him  came,  in  a long  procession,  the  Em- 
peror, the  Prince  Palatine,  their  courtiers,  and 
eight  hundred  soldiers.  A vast  throng  of  peo- 
ple followed,  who  would  not  be  turned  back. 
As  Huss  passed  the  episcopal  palace  he  saw 
that  they  were  already  burning  his  books,  and 
smiled  at  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
bound  to  the  stake,  and  the  wood  piled  up 
around  him.  Before  the  pile  was  lighted  the 
Elector  Palatine  advanced  and  asked  him  to 
recant  and  save  Iris  life.  He  refused.  He 
prayed,  and  all  the  multitude  prayed  with  him. 
The  fire  was  lighted ; he  raised  his  arms  and 
eyes  toward  heaven,  and  as  the  flames  ascended 
he  was  heard  joyfully  singing  a hymn  of  praise. 
Higher,  higher  rose  his  dying  chant,  until  his 
voice  mingled  with  the  songs  of  angels  above.3 

All  that  remained  of  John  Huss,  his  ashes, 
his  clothes,  his  furniture,  were  cast  into  the 
Rhine,  lest  his  followers  might  preserve  them 
as  relics  of  the  martyr.  But  the  Bohemians 
afterward  gathered  the  earth  on  which  he  suf- 
fered and  carried  it  away.  His  friend,  Jerome 
of  Prague,  was  burned  the  next  year,  by  or- 
der of  the  Council  of  Constance.  A scholar, 
a man  of  classic  refinement  and  feeling,  the 
learned  Poggio,  heard  his  eloquent  defense  be- 


1 Lenfant,  L 408. 

1 Lenfant,  L 415.  His  voice  sounded  cheerfully  above 
the  flames. 


fore  the  council,  witnessed  his  happy  martyr- 
dom, and  declared  that  Jerome  had  revived  in 
his  genius  and  his  philosophy  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  Greece  and  Home : the  modern  pa- 
gan did  not  perceive  how  he  had  surpassed  it. 
Bohemia  has  never  ceased  to  lament  and  honor 
her  gifted  sons,  and  the  world  is  just  becoming 
deeply  conscious  of  what  it  owes  to  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  the  forerunners  of  Luther. 

In  July,  1431,  a council  assembled  at  Basle 
still  more  revolutionary  in  its  character  than 
that  of  Constance.1  The  Pope,  Eugenius  IV., 
attempted  to  dissolve  the  council ; the  council 
deposed  the  Pope,  and  elected  another  in  his 
place.  A long  controversy  followed,  and  a new 
schism  in  the  Homan  church.  Eugenius  sum- 
moned a council  of  his  own  adherents,  and  thus 
two  Popes  and  two  councils  contended  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the 
quarrel  was  terminated  by  the  triumph  of  the 
papal  faction.  At  the  Council  of  Basle  was 
formed  a temporary  union  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  churches,  which  soon  ended  in 
their  complete  separation.  The  bold  effort  of 
this  great  council  to  control  the  papacy  wholly 
failed,  and  from  its  dissolution.  Home  gained 
new  strength.  Each  succeeding  Pope  enlarged 
his  authority,  defied  public  opinion,  opposed 
every  effort  to  reform  the  church,  and  threw  the 
shield  of  his  infallibility  over  the  vices  and  dis- 
orders of  the  clergy.  The  monks  again  ruled 
mankind.  The  Dominicans  invented  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  and  persecuted  heretics  with 
subtle  malice.  Convents  and  nunneries  be- 
came centres  of  corruption,  and  the  favorite 
subject  of  the  satires  of  Chaucer,  of  Habelais, 
of  Erasmus,  or  of  Luther  is  the  degraded  and 
dissolute  monk. 

At  length  the  Reformation  came.  The  con- 
science of  mankind,  which  had  been  apparently 
forever  suppressed  with  the  martyrdom  of  Huss 
and  Jerome,  found  a new  expression  in  the 
commanding  genius  of  Luther,  and  the  intel- 
lect of  Europe  awoke  at  his  powerful  summons.3 
He  dissolved  the  spell  of  monkish  delusion  and 
tyranny.  He  consolidated  into  a powerful  par- 
ty that  wide  but  disunited  opposition  which  al- 
most from  the  age  of  Constantine  had  looked 
with  horror  and  shame  upon  the  pride  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  established  church.  The  pure 
and  the  good  of  every  land,  the  spiritual  de- 
scendants of  the  Cathari,  the  Albigenses,  the 
Vaudois,  or  the  Wycliflites — the  humble  and 
gentle  Christians  of  Bohemia,  France,  and  even 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  now  ventured  to  unite  in  a 
generous  hope  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was 
over.8  Tradition  and  false  miracles,  the  in- 
dulgences, the  worship  of  images  and  saints,  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass,  the  horrors  of  the  monas- 


i Lenfant,  Council  of  Basle.  Hosheim,  li.  502. 
a Pallavicino  (Bibliotheca  Classics  Sacra,  Roma, 
1M7,  Istoria,  etc.)  thinks  the  Hussites  and  the  Wal- 
deuses  blots  on  the  fair  face  of  the  church  that  should 
long  ago  have  been  extirpated,  i.  79. 

3 Pallavicino,  i,  99.  Sequaci  dl  Giovanni  Hubs  con 
donnato,  etc. 
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tic  system,  seemed  about  to  pass  swiftly  away 
before  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  conscience ; 
the  pure  faith  and  practice  of  the  Gospel  seemed 
ready  to  descend  again  on  man.  In  the  year 
1540  a general  and  peaceable  reformation  of 
the  whole  Christian  world  was  possible.  Al- 
ready Spain  itself  was  filled  with  Protestants, 
Italy  waB  sighing  for  a purer  faith,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  studied,  and  reform  demanded  in 
Rome  and  Naples.1 * 3  France  was  eager  for  re- 
ligious progress;  the  vigorous  North  was  al- 
ready purified  and  set  free ; and  had  some  wise 
and  gentle  spirit  controlled  the  papal  councils, 
some  pure  Erasmus  or  a generous  Pole,  and 
from  the  Roman  throne  breathed  peace  and 
good-will  to  man,  an  age  of  unprecedented 
progress  might  have  opened  upon  the  world. 
The  warrior  caste  which  had  so  long  preyed 
upon  the  people  would  have  sunk  into  decay. 
The  priestly  caste  would  have  lost  its  vices  and 
its  pride.  The  industrial  classes,  who  in  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  reformers,  might  have  risen  to  control 
the  state,  and  Europe  would  have  been  free. 

The  next,  the  last  great  papal  council — the 
most  mischievous  of  them  all — came  to  destroy 
the  rising  hopes  of  mankind.  It  breathed 
war,  not  peace.  It  spread  irreconcilable  enmi- 
ty among  nations.  It  leagued  the  warriors  and 
the  priests  in  a deadly  assault  upon  the  work- 
ing-man. It  declared  war  against  the  factory 
and  the  work-shop,  the  printing-press  and  the 
school.  It  crushed  the  industry  of  Italy  and 
Spain ; it  banished  the  frugal  and  thoughtful 
Huguenots  from  France ; it  strove  in  vain  to 
make  Holland  a desolate  waste,  and  to  blight 
in  its  serpent  folds  the  rising  intellect  of  En- 
gland ; it  aimed  vain  blows  at  the  genius  of 
Germany  and  the  North ; it  held  in  bondage 
for  three  miserable  centuries  the  mind  of  the 
decaying  South.  To  the  Council  of  Trent,*  by 
an  easy  deduction,  may  be  traced  the  great 
war  which  Charles  Y.  waged  against  his  Ger- 
man subjects,  and  the  disastrous  crusades  of  his 
son  Philip  against  the  Netherlands  and  Queen 
Elizabeth ; the  wild  rancor  of  the  League  and 
the  Guises ; the  persecutions,  worse  than  those 
of  Diocletian,  of  Louis  XIV. ; the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  in  which  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  made  half 
Germany  a blood-stained  wilderness ; the  fatal 
bigotry  of  Austria ; the  tyranny  of  Spain.  It 
was  a flame  of  discord,  a harbinger  of  strife ; 
and  to  the  student  of  history  no  spectacle  is 
more  startling  than  that  torrent  of  woe  which 
descended  upon  mankind  from  the  deliberations 
and  the  anathemas  of  a scanty  gathering  of  bish- 
ops and  Jesuits  in  the  rocky  heights  of  the 
Tyrol. 

In  1542  the  moment  of  hope  had  passed. 


1 Among  the  noted  Italian  reformers  were  Peter 
Martyr,  Bishop  Vergerio  and  his  brother,  his  friend 

Splra.  See  Middleton,  Evan.  Blog.,  i.  510;  Sarpi,  i. 
101  rt  mq. ; Ranke,  Hist  Popes,  i.  70  et  %tq. 

3 Concils  von  Trient  Cunonea  nnd  BeschlQsse,  von 
D.  Wilhelm  Smeta,  an  authorized  edition,  gives  all  the 

proceedings ; Sarpi  and  Pallavicino  the  history. 


The  Pope,  Paul  III.,  decreed  death  to  the  here- 
tic and  the  reformer.  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits 
ruled  at  Rome,  and  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience became  the  single  principle  of  the  papal 
faith.  The  Inquisition  was  rapidly  extermin- 
ating every  trace  of  opposition  to  the  hierarchy 
in  Italy ; a dead  and  dull  submission  reigned 
in  Venice  or  in  Rome ; and  the  papal  mission- 
aries, exulting  in  their  success  at  home,  trusted 
soon  to  carry  the  effective  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Office  into  the  rebellious  cities  of  Germany  and 
the  North.  With  what  joy  wfould  they  see  Lu- 
ther and  Melanchthon  phained  to  the  stake,  like 
Huss  and  Jerome ! How  proudly  should  the 
papal  legions  sweep  over  the  land  of  Zwingli 
and  the  home  of  Calvin ! With  such  fond  an- 
ticipations a league  for  the  extirpation  of  here- 
sy was  formed  between  the  Pope,  Paul  HI., 
and  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  The  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  were  to  be  enforced  by  the 
arms  of  the  two  contracting  parties ; the  Prot- 
estants of  Germany  were  to  be  the  earliest  vic- 
tims of  the  alliance ; and  all  who  had  aposta- 
tized from  the  ancient  faith  were  to  be  compelled 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  See.1  The 
meaning  of  this  famous  compact  between  the 
bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Emperor  can  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  was  a project  to  crush  free- 
dom of  thought  and  religious  progress  by  wars 
and  massacre,  the  rack  and  the  stake ; an  ef- 
fort to  make  the  papal  Inquisition  universal. 

If,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modem  histo- 
rians and  most  of  the  Romish  writers  who  have 
described  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  present 
age,  we  could  separate  it  wholly  from  the  his- 
tory of  its  period,  and  look  upon  it  merely  as 
the  gathering  of  a few  bishops  of  more  or  less 
learning  and  piety  anxious  only  to  fix  the  faith 
of  their  church  and  to  define  the  form  of  their 
belief,*  we  might  excuse  its  rash  judgments,  its 
imprudent  conservatism,  and  the  intolerance 
of  its  countless  anathemas ; we  might  submit 
with  a smile  to  hear  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  the  Bible  pronounced  forever  accursed,  and 
to  be  commanded  to  pay  a deep  reverence  to 
images  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication  ;* 
we  might  pardon  the  critical  blindness,  if  not 
the  want  of  taste,  that  placed  the  Book  of  Tobit 
on  a level  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;*  we 
might  remember  only  as  examples  of  monkish 
superstition  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  at- 
tempt to  chain  the  press,4  to  promote  the  sale 
of  indulgences,4  the  strange  theory  of  the  mass, 
the  feeble  reasoning  on  the  sacraments ; and 
we  could  admit  that  under  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  that  impulse  toward  reform  begun  by 
the  anathematized  heretics,  the  council  strove 
honestly  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  of  the 

1 Robertson,  Charles  V.,  book  viii. 

8 Hallam,  Lit.  Europe,  ii.  801,  n.,  treats  It  merely  as 
an  intellectual  agent  He  does  not  allude  to  its  re- 
sults. 

3 Et  nunc  etiam  damnat  ecclesia.  Sessio  xxv.  De 
•veneratlone  sanctorum,  etc. 

♦ Sessio  iv.  De  Canonicis  Scripturis. 

5 De  Libris  Prohibitis,  Reg.  li.  S ft  scq. 

• Sessio  xxv.  Decretum  de  lndulgeniibue. 
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Romish  church.  But,  unhappily  for  mankind, 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  a far  less  innocent  pur- 
pose. Its  chief  promoters  were  men  who  had  al- 
ready resolved  on  the  destruction  of  its  oppo- 
nents. Every  member  of  the  synod  knew  that 
the  principles  it  laid  down,  the  practices  it  enjoin- 
ed, were  rejected  and  condemned  by  a large  part 
of  the  Christian  world ; that  they  could  only  be 
enforced  by  fire  and  the  sword ; that  they  were 
about  to  be  the  occasion  of  a bitter  war  between 
the  reformers  and  the  papal  faction  ; that  every 
anathema  uttered  by  the  council  would  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  blood  upon  every  Protestant 
land.  Yet  they  proceeded  calmly  with  their 
labors.  They  rejected  every  plan  of  compro- 
mise, every  sentiment  of  mercy.  They  refused 
to  listen  to  the  tolerant  suggestions  of  the  G&l- 
lican  church.  They  obeyed  every  intimation 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits;  and  they  were 
plainly  prepared  to  bind  to  the  stake  not  some 
eloquent  Jerome  or  spotless  Huss  alone,  but 
whole  nations  and  generations  of  reformers. 

At  Trent,  among  the  snow-clad  hills  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Athesis,  the 
papal  legates  and  a few  bishops  assembled  in 
December,  1545,  and  Cardinal  Del  Monte,  aft- 
erward Pope  Julius  III.,  presided  at  its  first 
session.  A second  was  held  in  January,  when 
only  forty -three  members  attended.  At  the 
third,  February  4,  1546,  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
recited  with  its  modern  additions.  But  with 
the  fourth  session,  April  18,  1546,  the  business 
of  the  council  began  by  an  authoritative  determ- 
ination of  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  faith ; 
and  it  was  decided,  in  a scanty  assembly  of 
forty-eight  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  bish- 
ops, a few  cardinals,  and  the  papal  legates,  that 
the- Scriptures  and  tradition,  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  Apocryphal  books,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  were  the  equal 
and  the  only  sources  of  religious  knowledge.1 
But  it  was  carefully  enjoined,  at  the  same  time, 
under  severe  penalties,  that  none  but  the  church 
should  define  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. All  private  judgment  was  forbidden  ; 
and  whoever  ventured  to  think  for  himself  was 
to  be  punished  by  the  legal  authorities.3  Upon 
this  broad  but  unstable  foundation  the  council 
now  proceeded  to  erect  that  religious  system 
which  for  three  centuries  has  ruled  at  Rome. 
The  Pope  was  supreme  at  Trent  through  his 
acute  agents ; and  however  vigorous  the  oppo- 
sition might  appear,  every  decision  of  the  as- 
sembly was  prepared  at  Rome,  and  was  carried 
through  the  council  by  the  controlling  influence 
of  the  legntes^ho  Jesuits,  and  the  Italian  bish- 
ops. It  was  Paul  III.,  Loyola,  and  Caraffa 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  church. 

The  sessions  continued  until  April,  1547, 
when,  on  the  pretext  that  an  epidemic  disease 
was  prevailing  in  Trent,  the  Pope  issued  a bull 
transferring  the  council  to  Bologna,  within  his 


* Sessio  lv.  Decretum  de  Canonicls  8cripturis. 

* Qui  contrnvenerlnt— paenis  a jure  statutis  punian- 
tur.  Sec  PaUaviciuo,  lii.  261-272. 
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own  territories,  where  it  would  be  more  perfect- 
ly under  his  control.  The  legates  and  the  pa- 
pal party  obeyed  the  mandate,  but  Charles  V. 
ordered  his  German  bishops  to  remain  at  Trent. 
The  schism  continued  until  Paul  died,  when 
his  successor,  Julius  III.,  once  more  convened 
the  assembly  at  Trent.1  It  remained  in  session 
until  April,  1552,  when  the  success  of  Protest- 
ant arms  in  Germany  and  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  the  Elector  Maurice  drove  the  bishops  in 
alarm  from  their  dangerous  locality.3  The 
council  was  prorogued  or  dissolved;  and  for 
ten  years  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  church  re- 
mained hidden  undefined  in  the  bosom  of  Rome. 
They  were  years  filled  with  remarkable  events. 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  became  a great  power 
in  Europe,  and  its  acute  and  unscrupulous  mem- 
bers had  instilled  into  the  minds  of  princes  and 
priests  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to 
Rome,  and  of  relentless  war  against  heresy. 
Loyola  guidld  the  policy  of  the  papal  church. 
In  France  a war  broke  out  between  the  Hu- 
guenots and  their  oppressors,  of  which  the  re- 
sult was  not  to  be  determined  for  many  years, 
but  which  finally  united  the  French  bishops 
in  hostility  to  reform.  A great  triumph  was 
achieved  by  the  papal  party  in  England,  that 
was  followed  by  a signal  overthrow.  Mary 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  and  as  the 
wife  of  Philip  II.  gave  back  her  realm,  filled 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  to  the  papal  see. 
But  in  1558  Mary  died  childless,  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  representative  of  a Protestant  nation, 
defied  the  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  Philip  II. 
was  now  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  earlier 
Council  of  Trent  on  the  unhappy  Netherlands, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  about  to  found  a 
new  nation.  Of  the  early  reformers  few  sur- 
vived. Luther  and  Melanchthon  slept  side  by 
side#  in  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg.  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  apparently  less  fortunate, 
had  died  like  Huss  and  Jerome.  The  aged 
Calvin  and  his  faithful  Beza  still  ruled  and 
studied  at  Geneva — the  last  of  that  brilliant 
company  who  had  formed  the  day-stars  of  the 
Reformation. 

Pius  IV.,  in  January,  1562,  enforced  the  re- 
assembling of  the  council  at  Trent.  Loyola 
was  dead,  and  the  fierce  Lainez  ruled  over  the 
Jesuits.  A new  race  of  bishops  filled  the  coun- 
cil. Its  numbers  enlarged ; its  intellectual 
character  was  respectable;  but  no  brilliant 
Athanasius,  no  eloquent  Gregoiy,  appeared  in 
the  ranks  of  the  papal  prelates.  It  sat  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  often  its  fierce  debates 
and  angry  tumults  revived  the  memories  of 
Ephesus  and  Nice.3  The  French  faction,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  papal,  contended  with  a vio- 
lence that  seemed  at  times  to  threaten  the  dis- 
solution of  the  council  and  an  irreparable  schism 
in  the  disordered  church.  The  Spaniards  de- 


i Sec  Bulla  Resumption!* — Julio  111.,  Smets. 
a Sessio  xvi.  Decretum  Suspension^,  etc. 
a Torellus,  iu  Le  Plat,  vii.  205,  gives  an  account  of 
a fray  between  the  Spaniards  and  Italians ; they  were 
then  forbidden  to  carry  arms. 
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fended  with  vigor  the  Divine  origin  of  the  or  presbyters  to  be  prudent  husbands  and  fa- 
bishops  against  the  claims  of  the  papacy ; the  thers,  and  strict  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
French  suggested  the  superiority  of  the  council  dren ; when  even  at  the  Council  of  Nice  the 
to  the  Pope,  demanded  the  cup  for  the  laity,  monkish  observance  had  been  rejected  at  the 
and  even  advocated  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  request  of  an  ascetic.  The  invocation  of  Mary 
A French  embassador,  Du  Ferier,  the  Gregory  and  the  saints,  the  worship  of  relics,  transub- 
of  Trent,  denounced  with  sharp  satire  the  fee-  stantiation  and  interfusion,1  the  use  of  pompous 
ble  superstition  of  the  council,  and  declared  it  robes  and  a pagan  ritual,  confession,  indul- 
to  be  the  author  of  the  miseries  of  France;1  gences,  and  endless  modern  observances,  were 
the  corrupt  and  politic  Cardinal  Lorraine,  at  enforced  by  dreadful  anathemas,  and  he  who 
the  head  of  the  French  delegation,  in  tumid  ventured  even  to  hesitate  as  to  their  propriety 
speeches  defended  the  Gallican  policy.  Yet  was  abandoned  to  the  care  of  the  Holy  Office, 
the  papal  party,  led  by  the  Jesuits,  the  haughty  The  use  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  was  in 
Lainez  and  the  busy  Salmeron,  and  sustained  effect  forbidden ; the  prohibition  was  made 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Italian  bishops,  total  by  succeeding  Popes ; and  the  instruc- 
succceded  in  nearly  all  their  objects.3  They  tion  of  the  Apostle  to  the  believer  to  search 
threw  aside  with  contempt  the  whole  Gallican  and  try  the  grounds  of  his  faith  was  treated 
policy ; they  taught  perfect  submission  to  the  with  contempt  by  his  pretended  successors, 
papal  rule.  Lainez,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  Conscience  and  freedom  of  thought  were  to 
assembly,  declared  that  all  who  opposed  the  be  wholly  suppressed.  On  the  question  of 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  all  things  were  Prot-  the  superiority  of  the  Pope  to  the  council, 
estants  in  principle,  and,  with  haughty  looks,  after  long  and  violent  debates,  no  open  de- 
almost  denounced  his  adversaries  as  heretics,  cision  was  made ; but  the  matter  w'as,  in  fact. 
The  contest  raged  for  a time  with  fierce  bitter- 
ness, and  often  the  streets  of  Trent  were  filled 
w'ith  riot  and  bloodshed  from  the  encounters 
of  the  retainers  of  the  different  factions.  But  powered  to  reject  or  confirm  every  canon  of  the 
at  length  the  corrupt  Cardinal  Lorraine,  a true  Council  of  Trent:* 

Guise,  went  over  to  the  papal  side ; the  Spanish  Winters  and  summers  had  passed  over  the 
faction  sank  into  silence ; and,  one  by  one,  Roman  bishops  for  nearly  eight  years*  in  their 
the  most  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  medieval  mountain  fastness,  as  they  groped  amidst  the 
church  were  incorporated  into  the  creed  of  the  endless  controversies  of  the  fathers  and  studied 
Romish  clergy.3  From  the  heights  of  Tyrol  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  and  Nice.  We  admit  at 
the  fierce  Jesuits  and  monks  threw'  down  their  least  their  perseverance  and  their  weary  toil, 
gage  of  defiance  and  of  hate  to  the  whole  Prot-  Trent  and  its  environs  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
estant  w'orld,  and  to  every  project  of  reform,  always  an  agreeable  residence.  In  autumn  the 
They  offered  to  the  heretic  submission  to  the  hot  sun  bent  upon  the  narrow'  valley.  In  win- 
Pope  or  death.  ter  a deluge  of  snow  or  rain  often  poured  down 

Nothing  was  thought  of  but  traditional  ob-  upon  the  little  city,  overflowed  the  rapid  Athesis, 
servances ; the  usages  of  Rome  were  preferred  and  swept  through  the  w'atery  streets.4  Disease 
to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  * Im-  was  often  prevalent,4  and  several  eminent  dele- 
tes were  declared  sacred,  when  the  whole  gates  died,  and  were  buried  with  pompous  funer- 
Jewish  and  Christian  theology  had  denounced  als.  The  people  of  the  mountains  were  rude, 
their  use;  had  commanded  the  soul  to  seek  a and  not  alw'ays  respectful;  the  wromen  w-ere 
direct  and  spiritual  union  W'ith  its  God.  The  not  attractive,  and  suffered  from  the  goitre;® 
gentle  lessons  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  while  the  wits  of  the  Holy  City,  as  well  as  of 
were  transformed  into  an  endless  series  of  the  Protestant  countries,  followed  the  council 
anathemas  that  were  full  of  bitter  malevo-  with  sharp  satires,  and  declared  that  its  inspira- 
lence.  The  sacred  feast  of  the  disciples  was  tion  was  brought  in  a carpet-bag  from  Rome, 
converted  into  a pompous  idolatry.4  For  the  Elizabeth  called  it  a popish  conventicle.  The 
Apostles  the  council  showed  still  less  respect  keen  and  ready  Protestant  controversialists  de- 
than  for  the  lessons  of  their  Master.  Instead  nounced  it  as  a band  of  persecutors.  The  Pope 
• of  the  industry,  temperance,  and  frugality  in-  was  enraged  at  its  turbulent  discord;  and  all  Eu- 
culcated  by  St.  Paul,  it  advocated  monkish  in-  rope  longfed  for  its  dissolution.  Meantime,  far 
dolence  and  priestly  intolerance.  It  condemned  j below',  surged  on  the  w'ave  of  Reformation,  and 
the  marriages  of  the  clergy,  when  St.  Peter  him-  j Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  resound- 

self,  the  fancied  founder  of  the  Roman  church,  .. 

had  been  a faithful  husband,  and  in  his  mission-  Apostles  had  married;  Peter’s  wife  was  martyred, 
ary  toils  had  been  accompanied  by  his  martyr  ! Clemens  Alex.,  De  monog.,  8. 

w ife  ;4  when  St.  Paul  had  instructed  his  pastors  I lt  xyh*  cap.  xi.  For  anathemas  see  Sesslo 

r ) xxi.  Can.  i.  d. , Sessio  xih.  Cauon  111. 

, 3 Sesslo  xxv.  De  fine,  etc. 

1 Pallavicino  notices  with  asperity  the  vigor  of  ! 5 The  council  sat  nearly  eighteen  years,  but  of  these 

Ferier,  xi.  17 ; xii.  20-23.  Sarpi,  viii.  84,  55.  j ten  are  included  in  a prorogation,  besides  the  schism 

3 See  Bungener,  Council  of  Trent,  trans.  A use-  at  Bologna.  * Torellus,  in  Lc  Plat, 

fal  narrative,  455.  3 Bnpgener,  627.  4 An  influenza  sometimes  determined  the  fate  of  a 

4 Bessio  xxiL  De  Sacriflcio  Misuse.  proposition  for  reform.  See  Sarpi,  lib.  7. 

4 1 Corinth.,  ix.  5.  We  might  infer  that  all  the  6 Torellus,  Le  Plat,  vil.  159-1G1. 
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determined  by  the  reference  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly  to  the  revisal  of  the  Pope. 
As  the  infallible  head  of  the  church  he  wa9  era- 
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ed  with  the  psalms  of  Marot  and  Beza ; and  the 
menacing  voice  of  the  enraged  people  often 
reached  the  ears  of  the  drowsy  prelates  at 
Trent.  The  hardy  North  threw  off  the  monk- 
ish rule,  defaced  its  images,  broke  up  the  mon- 
asteries, and  breathed  only  defiance  to  the  cruel 
bigotry  of  the  council.  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  a 
piteous  letter  to  the  legates,  lamented  that  her 
Calvinistic  subjects  would  not  suffer  her  to  send 
bishops  to  the  assembly  of  Antichrist.1  Ger- 
many had  secured  freedom  of  thought  by  the 
valor  of  Maurice  and  the  treaty  of  Passau.  I 
Geneva,  with  its  twenty-five  thousand  impov-  ! 
erished  citizens,  shone  a beacon  of  light  among  , 
its  Swiss  mountains,  and  defied  alike  the  ha-  j 
tred  and  the  covetousness  of  France,  Savoy, 
and  the  Pope.  The  Huguenots  were  fighting 
in  France  for  toleration,  and  the  council  sang 
a joyous  Te  Deum  over  the  ineffectual  defeat 
of  the  Prince  of  Condd.  It  was  time  for  the 
bishops  to  separate. 

The  proceedings  were  hurried  to  an  end. 
Important  matters  of  faith,  affecting  the  desti- 
ny of  immortal  souls,  were  determined  with 
imprudent  haste.  What  could  not  be  decided 
was  referred  to  the  Pope.  A bishop  of  Na- 
zianzum,  whose  dullness  formed  a bold  contrast  . 
to  the  wit  and  pathos  of  the  sainted  Gregory, 
preached  a farewell  discourse  in  which  he  called 
upon  mankind  to  adore  the  wisdom,  the  clem- 
ency, the  Christian  tolerance  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.2  A parting  antiphonal  was  sung;  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  corrupt  and  ambi- 
tious Guise,  intoned  the  praises  of  the  disso- 
lute Charles  V.,  the  immoral  Julius,  the  big- 
oted Pius,  and  all  the  holy  council,  and  pro- 
nounced them  ever  blessed.  The  bishops  and 
cardinals  responded  with  a loud  concurrence. 
Once  more  the  voice  of  Guise  rang  over  the 
assembly.  Anathema  cunctis  h(ereticis  ! And  all 
the  bishops  and  cardinals  poured  forth  an  eager 
and  malevolent  response,  Anathema , anathema  /■ 
Meanwhile,  in  many  a humble  cottage  in  the 
neighboring  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the  gentle 
Vaudois,  the  children  of  the  early  church,  were 
singiug  Christian  hymns  to  the  good  Saviour, 
and,  accustomed  to  persecution,  prayed  for  free- 
dom to  worship  God.  Scarcely  did  they  hear 
the  curse  invoked  upon  them  from  the  heights 
of  Trent.  Yet  it  was  to  ripen  into  long  years 
of  untold  suffering.  The  poor  and  humble 
were  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  tossed  from  their  na- 
tive crags  into  dark  ravines,  cut  with  sharp 
knives,  burned  in  raging  fires  by  the  mighty 
and  the  proud ; and  Milton,  in  a fierce  poetic 
frenzy,  was  to  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  : 

“ Avenge,  O Lord ! thy  slaughter’d  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.” 

Such  was  the  Council  of  Trent ; and  History 
would  be  unfaithful  to  its  sacred  trust — the 
cause  of  truth  and  of  human  progress — did  it 
not  point  with  unerring  accuracy  to  the  count- 

1  Le  Plat,  vil.  217. 

3 Audite  hffic,  omnes  gentes,  anribus  percipite,  om- 
nes  qui  habitatis  orbem.  Smets,  Concils  von  Trient, 

a Smets,  200. 


less  woes  that  have  fallen  upon  man  from  the 
dull  bigotry  of  the  papal  bishops.  They  met 
at  a moment  ^heti  the  European  intellect  was 
strongly  excited  by  a new  impulse  toward  the 
good  and  the  true;  when  men  longed  for  a 
holier  life,  a purer  faith  than  had  been  the 
possession  of  their  fathers.  They  gave  them 
instead  war  and  hitter  strife,  the  doctrine  of 
persecution,  the  visions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  a reaction  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  church  followed  upon  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  that  the  reformers  w^ere  driven  back 
from  their  Southern  conquests  to  their  strong- 
holds in  the  North.  They  lost,  indeed,  Bohemia 
and  the  south  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
France.  But  neither  of  these  triumphs  of  the 
council  was  an  intellectual  one;  its  doctrines 
were  nowhere  accepted  unless  enforced  by  pow'- 
erful  armies  and  the  slow  prevalence  of  the  Holy 
Office.  The  followers  of  Huss  were  extirpated 
in  Bohemia;  the  Vaudois  were  slaughtered  on 
their  mountains ; Philip  II.  revived  the  medie- 
val church  on  the  ruins  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent ; 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  w ere  only 
triumphant  in  France  when  Louis  XIV.  de- 
stroyed Port  Iloyal,  and  banished,  with  terri- 
ble persecutions,  the  gifted  Huguenots. 

For  a brief  period  England  was  ruled  by  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  famous  council,  and 
Mary  enforced  the  faith  in  tradition  by  the 
fires  of  Smithfield.  But  not  even  the  specta- 
cle of  Latimer,  Ridley,  or  Hooper  perishing  at 
the  stake  could  convert  a nation  that  preferred 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  to  those  of  the 
fathers  of  Trent.  England  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  the  schismatic  council  with  fierce  abhor- 
rence. Her  vigorous  intellect  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  a monkish  rule ; and  soon  a Shnkspeare, 
a Bacon,  a Milton,  and  a Johnson  proved  that 
no  medieval  foe  to  genius  enslaved  the  fortu- 
nate land.  Throughout  all  Northern  Germany 
the  free  school  met  and  baffled  the  theory  of 
persecution.  Colleges  and  universities  suc- 
ceeded to  the  monastery  and  the  cathedral, 
and  the  land  of  Luther  repelled  the  dogmas 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Latin  races 
were  less  fortunate.  For  three  centuries  Italy 
and  Spain  have  slumbered  under  the  monkish 
rule.  Every  anathema  of  the  unsparing  coun- 
cil has  been  enforced  upon  their  unhappy  peo- 
ple ; the  press  has  been  silenced,  the  intellect 
depraved ; industry  had  nearly  died  out ; the 
Inquisition  lingered  long  after  it  had  been  par- 
tially suppressed  in  other  lands  ;l  and  swarms 
of  monks  and  friars  encouraged  indolence  and 
sapped  the  purity  of  nations.  But  within  a few 
years  even  Italy  and  Spain  have  revolted  against 
the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  Council.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  two  most  Catholic  lands  have  destroy- 
ed the  monastic  system,  established  freedom  of 
thought,  of  religion,  and  of  the  press,  and  have 


1 The  Spanish  Inquisition  burned  a poor  woman  for 
sorcery  as  late  as  1780.  See  Bonrgoanne,  Travels  in 
8pain,  i.  chap.  S.  In  16S0  an  auto  da  f6  was  looked 
upon  ns  a glorious  spectacle— a festal  scene  for  the 
faithful. 
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plainly  made  themselves  liable  to  the  severest 
anathemas  chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Trent. 

But  while  the  people  in  every  hind  have  thus 
rebelled  against  monkish  tyranny,  the  priests 
and  the  Pope,  the  only  legal  representatives  of 
the  Romish  church,  have  proclaimed  their  un- 
changeable adhesion  to  the  decrees  of  their  last 
great  council.  To  them  the  free  school  and 
the  free  press  are  as  odious  as  they  were  to 
Lainez  and  Del  Monte.  To  them  the  mon- 
astery is  as  dear  as  it  was  to  Gregory  and  Je- 
rome. They  still  heap  anathemas  upon  the 
married  clergy;  they  refuse  the  cup  to  the 
laity ; they  bow  to  the  graven  image ; of  the 
duty  of  persecution  for  opinion’s  sake  they 
speak  as  openly  as  in  the  days  of  Loyola,  and 
they  modestly  suggest,  with  their  historian, 
Pallavicino,  that  had  the  doctrine  been  more 
vigorously  applied  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  as 
well  as  to  Jerome  and  Huss,  the  medieval 
church  would  yet  have  reigned  triumphant  in 
every  landr1  They  still  assert  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  See,  the  boundless  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope.  But,  in  reply  to  their  ex- 
travagant assumptions,  the  surging  waves  of 
Reformation  have  swept  over  Europe,  and  at 
length  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are 
only  received,  in  their  full  enormity,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Rome.  There  a shadow  of 
the  Inquisition  is  still  maintained ; there  the 
press  and  the  school  are  still  jealously  ivatch- 
ed  ; there  no  heretical  assembly  is  permitted ; 
there  monks  and  monasteries  abound ; there 
the  true  Roman  and  patriot  is  shot  down  with 
the  chassepot  rifle ; and  the  Supreme  Pontitf, 
enthroned  over  an  enraged  and  rebellious  peo- 
ple, there  summons  his  priestly  legions  to  a final 
council  of  the  papal  church. 

It  will  meet  under  strange  and  disheartening 
auspices.  Amidst  the  shadowy  grandeur  of 
decaying  Rome,  yet  not  far  from  the  Forum, 
the  birth-place  of  modem  and  ancient  progress, 
where  freedom  was  once  on  every  tongue ; sur- 
rounded by  a populace  eager  to  revive  the 
institutions  of  Cicero,  the  faith  of  St.  Paul; 
hemmed  in  by  the  rising  liberties  of  new-born 
Italy,  and  trembling  before  the  open  hostility 
of  every  Italian  patriot,  and  of  Italy’s  heroic 
son ; saved  only  from  his  generous  rage  by  a 
foreign  legion,  and  perhaps  by  transatlantic 
alms ; a waif  from  the  faded  wreck  of  medieval 
tradition  and  a dying  past,  the  Pope  will  hold 
counsel  with  his  bishops.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  place,  the  time,  the  genius  of  the 
scene  will  enter  into  their  deliberations ; that 
the  Pontiff,  weary  of  his  temporal  rule,  may 
willingly  bestow  upon  Rome  that  liberty  of 
speech  and  thought  which  it  enjoyed  in  the 
days  of  Cato  and  Fabricius  ;*  that  the  Roman 
church,  humbled  and  repentant,  may  lament 


1 Pallavicino,  1.  79,  describes  the  opponents  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  picciol  gregge  d'uomini  rustlcl  e 
idiotic!  che  eran  reliquie  o degll  antichi  Waldesi,  etc. 
He  could  not  conceive  of  a Christian  unless  great  And 
powerful. 

7 Pius  IX.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  promised 


the  woes  it  once  inflicted  upon  Huss  and  Je- 
rome, the  simple  Yaudois,  and  the  reformers 
of  every  land  ; that  it  may  seek  absolution  for 
its  guilt  from  Christianity  and  from  civilization 
by  an  open  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of 
persecution  ; that  Pope  and  priests  may  awake 
from  their  barbaric  dream  of  infallibility  and 
priestly  pride,  and  rise  to  the  practical  eleva- 
tion of  benevolence,  holy  charity,  and  love.  In 
this  way  only  can  they  atone  for  the  long  and 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  temporal  power,  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  spiritual. 

But  should  the  Pope  and  his  council  still 
continue  to  defy  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
and  refuse  to  repent  of  their  errors  in  the  past ; 
should  they  still  maintain  their  selfish  policy  of 
sacrificing  the  welfare  of  nations  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Holy  See ; still  teach  persecution, 
and  struggle  for  political  power;  should  they 
strive  to  control  the  politics  of  France  and  En- 
gland, the  elections  of  New  York,  or  the  revo- 
lutions of  Mexico ; should  they,  to  maintain  the 
power  and  the  infallibility  of  their  church,  seek 
to  sow  anarchy  in  republics  and  tyranny  in 
monarchies,  to  plunge  Europe  once  more  in 
bloodshed  and  America  in  civil  war — then  will 
History  summon  its  cecumenical  council  from 
the  distant  ages  to  overwhelm  the  feeble  malice 
of  Rome  ; then  will  the  mighty  shades  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  rise  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Rhine ; then  the  countless  martyrs,  who  seem 
to  have  sprung  up  from  their  ashes  around  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  river,  will  join  in  the  sa- 
cred assembly ; then  the  tortured  Yaudois,  the 
children  of  the  early  church,  will  awaken  on 
their  mountains,  headless,  eyeless,  scarred  by 
the  persecutor’s  fire ; then  Dante  shall  aim  once 
more  his  undying  anathema  against  Rome,  or 
Milton  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance ; then 
will  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  linked  by  a com- 
mon sentiment,  rise  side  by  side  from  the  church- 
yard of  Wittenberg,  and  judgment  will  be  given 
against  unrepentant  Rome. 

We  have  thus  imperfectly  reviewed  the  story 
of  the  various  councils.  We  might  scarcely 
admit,  with  the  saintly  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that 
no  good  result  can  ever  flow  from  an  assembly 
of  bishops.  Nicaea  taught  a lesson  of  compar- 
ative moderation.  The  genius  and  the  hones- 
ty of  the  two  Gregories  relieved  the  dullness  of 
the  synod  of  Constantinople.  Ephesus  has  be- 
come notorious  for  the  vigorous  orthodoxy  of 
Cyril.  Chalcedon  was  moderate  and  independ- 
ent. Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  purest 
as  well  as  the  wisest  of  the  sacred  synods  was 
the  first ; that  its  members,  chastened  in  pov- 
erty and  persecution,  still  retained  something 
of  the  Apostolic  dignity  and  grace ; and  that  the 
Christian  world,  still  free  and  self-respecting, 
had  not  yet  been  forced  to  look  with  disappoint- 
ment and  shame  upon  the  ambition  and  the 
vain  pretensions  of  its  spiritual  chiefs. 


a free  press  and  liberty  of  speech  to  Rome.  See  Facts 
and  Figures  from  Italy,  1S47,  p.  131  et  seq . He  con- 
cludes it  by  denying  both. 
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THE  OLD  FAIRY  JOANNA.  * 

I AM  sure,  to  see  her,  nobody  would  have  be- 
lieved her  a fairy,  for  she  was  tall  and  bony, 
and  squinted  a little,  not  to  mention  a terrible 
furrow  between  her  eyebrows,  which  might  be 
owing  to  the  same  cause  as  the  squint,  namely, 
a weakness  of  her  visual  organs,  but  had  so 
much  the  look  of  ill  temper  that  any  body  would 
have  been  excusable  for  calling  it  that. 

And  her  name  was  Joanna — Briggs  by  way 
of  a clencher ; and  though  at  one  time  in  ray 
life  I was  tolerably  well  versed  in  fairy  lore,  I 
never  heard  of  an  elfin  monarch  with  a name 
like  that ; but,  to  be  sure,  a fairy  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  right  to  call  herself  Joanua 
Briggs  if  she  pleased,  though  I am  certain  I 
would  not  if  I were  in  her  place.  Old  Joanna 
was  a fain* — there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  a 
very  potent  one  too,  though  she  might  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uninitiated  have  seemed  an  angular 
spinster,  past  forty-five,  with  a front  tooth  gone, 
hands  that  resembled  claws  more  nearly  than 
was  agreeable,  a voice  that  was  almost  a deep 
bass,  and  a habit  of  whistling  ancient  melodies 
rery  much  out  of  time  and  tune. 

By  a single  stroke  of  her  w'and  she  could 
rear  a palace  as  splendid  as  Aladdin’s,  and  fur- 
nish it  much  more  comfortably  than  any  bouse 
in  bis  day,  for  the  genii  of  this  age  have  a great 
deal  better  ideas  in  the  matter  of  easy-chairs. 
With  a single  blink  of  her  green  eyes  she  could 
fill  a great  rambling  asylum  with  poor,  helpless, 
decrepit  people,  and  relieve  them  of  care  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  She  could  found  churches, 
and  cause  roads  to  be  laid  for  iron  steam-devils 
to  run  on.  If  the  whim  had  seized  her  she  could 
have  turned  a desert  into  a blooming  garden, 
and  converted  the  island  of  Cuba  into  a private 
yacht ; and  I do  not  remember  any  old  fniry  or 
enchanter  in  the  whole  range  of  Fancy’s  chroni- 
cles, Norse  or  Oriental,  who  could  do  so  much. 

It  was  only  ignorant  people,  living  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization — say  forty  or  fifty  miles 
out  of  Gotham — who  were  ignorant  of  her  might, 
or  would  have  dreamed  of  disputing  the  fact 
that  she  was  a fairy  of  the  most  powerful  order. 
Every  body  was  afraid  of  her,  and  petted  and 
courted  her,  and  laughed  when  she  condescend- 
ed to  make  a joke,  and  offered  her  dinners, 
which  she  abused  without  the  slightest  scruple, 
and  went  down  in  the  dust  before  her.  She 
was  an  odd  old  fairy,  and  liked  to  dabble  in  the 
business  of  ordinary  mortals;  and  those  who 
knew  said  that  she  was  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
a dreadful  port  of  the  enchanted  city  which  all 
prudent  people  avoided,  where  great  fat  ogres 
lay  in  wait  in  a Wall  to  crunch  the  bones  of  the 
unwary  to  the  sound  of  a church  bell  that  rang 
at  the  head  of  the  dangerous  pass.  But  old 
Joanna  was  not  a bit  afraid,  and  the  ogres  were 
always  wonderfully  polite  to  her.  The  fiercest 
and  fattest  of  them  would  rush  out  of  his  den  at 
the  approach  of  her  chariot  wheels,  and  pros- 
trate himself  before  her  with  such  humility  that 
the  soles  of  his  shoes  stuck  straight  up  as  if  he 


were  an  unfortunate  Mussulman  ready  to  be 
bastinadoed.. 

But  with  all  her  greatness  the  old  fairy 
Joanna  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  happy, 
nor,  though  she  lived  among  men  and  women, 
did  she  appear  to  like  the  race  much,  for  she 
reviled  people  without  mercy ; and  very  often,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  great  dinners  which 
she  was  invited  to  share,  she  would  break  out 
upon  her  host  and  the  satellites  he  had  gathered 
to  do  her  honor,  and  tell  them  plain  truths  m a 
fashion  which  nobody  hut  a fairy  would  have 
ventured  to  do.  Behind  her  hack  a good  many 
of  her  worshipers  had  a habit  of  calling  her  a 
witch  ; but  she  could  not  have  been  that,  for  ev- 
ery body  who  is  in  the  least  learned  knows  that 
witches  were  a very  inferior  set  of  beings,  and 
rode  on  broomsticks,  which  was  a vulgar  amuse- 
ment, whereas  fairies  had  magnificent  char- 
iots and  prancing  steeds,  like  old  Joanna ; and 
her  sleek>  fat  coachman  looked  sly  and  smooth 
enough  to  have  been  the  original  rat  which  Cin- 
derella's godmother  turned  into  a charioteer, 
and  I think  it  quite  possible  that  the  old  fairy 
Joanna  bought  him  of  her  elfin  si§ter  after  Cin- 
derella married,  and  had  the  prince’s  lackeys  at 
her  heck  and  call. 

She  lived  in  an  immense  palace  on  the  hill  at 
the  top  of  Gotham,  and  had  rooms  full  of  gold 
and  velvets  and  pictures,  and  more  beautiful 
things  than  I could  name  in  an  hour ; and  she 
ate  her  luncheon  off  a silver  plate,  and  very 
often  gcolded  her  slaves  ferociously  while  she 
was  doing  it,  and  said  they  wanted  to  ruin  her 
with  their  extravagance,  and  that  she  believed 
they  cooked  and  devoured  more  good  things 
down  in  the  dungeons  where  they  were  confined 
than  they  brought  to  her.  Sometimes  she  went 
about  dressed  in  purple  and  fine  linen ; at  others, 
for  days  together,  she  would  w’ear  a dreadful, 
moth-eaten,  brown  robe,  and  a speckled  shawl, 
and  a bonnet  so  old  that  it  was  a mere  grinning 
idiot  of  a bonnet,  with  tremendous  flaps  to  it 
that  bobbed  about  her  head  in  a perfectly  im- 
becile manner.  She  always  whistled  fierce, 
warlike  tunes  when  she  was  dressed  in  that  ar- 
ray, and  people  were  more  afraid  of  her  than 
at  any  other  time,  for  she  would  frequently  re- 
fuse then  to  help  them  a bit,  and  had  been 
known  to  turn  a bishop  out  of  doors,  and  send 
any  quantity  of  strong-minded  women  off  with 
their  ears  tingling  from  her  sharp  words.  The 
ogres  who  congregated  in  holes  in  the  Wall  were 
in  mortal  terror  when  she  came  among  them  in 
one  of  those  fits,  I can  tell  you ; and  the  way 
she  made  them  account  for  the  shekels  she  had 
placed  in  their  hands  was  very  confusing.  Very 
frequently  she  was  reported  to  have  shaken  her 
right  claw  in  the  faces  of  the  fattest,  and  threat- 
ened to  shut  them  up  in  a great  white  castle  on 
a river  above  Gotham,  reminding  them  that 
more  than  one  of  their  brethren  was  confined 
there  already  by  a grim  old  tyrant  called  Law, 
who  had  his  eye  on  the  ogres,  when  he  was  wide 
awake  enough  to  keep  it  open.  Fortunately  for 
them  this  did  not  often  happen,  for  he  had  lived 
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a great  many  thousand  years  and  grown  some- 
what lazy,  and  if  the  ogres  were  content  to  be 
quiet  about  crunching  the  bones  of  their  vic- 
tims, he  generally  let  them  alone.  But  they 
were  a rapacious  race,  and  sometimes  one  would 
turn  cannibal  and  try  to  eat  up  one  of  his  breth- 
ren ; then  there  was  a pretty  outcry,  and  all  the 
rest  used  to  bewail  themselves  as  hapless  inno- 
cents, and  howl  lustily  for  Law  to  come  to  their 
rescue. 

This  old  Joanna  was  a tough  old  Joanna  to 
deal  with ; there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  though 
it  seemed  much  easier  for  people  who  told  her 
the  exact  truth;  but  somehow  most  persons 
could  not  remember  that,  or  perhaps  they 
could  not  learn  to  tell  the  truth  at  all — it  is 
so  long  since  the  accomplishment  has  been 
much  taught  among  mortals.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  year  by  year,  Joanna  ap- 
peared to  believe  less  and  less  in  any  body, 
and  grew  more  satirical  and  bitter,  just  as  she 
did  more  yellow  and  wrinkled;  and  her  gold 
seemed  to  have  an  effect  the  reverse  of  that 
the  philosopher’s  stone  possessed,  for  it  turned 
every  thing  it^touched — I should  say  every  body 
— to  dross. 

I might  not  be  so  particular  in  detailing  these 
things  only  that  I know  they  are  very  original. 
Old  fairies  like  Joanna,  discontented  and  mis- 
erable in  spite  of  their  treasures  and  power,  are 
seldom  met  with  in  this  world,  or  ogres  or  en- 
chanted princesses ; so  I am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  about  them  all ; for  there  is  an  en- 
chanted princess  coming  into  my  story.  Here 
she  is. 

The  old  Joanna  was  fairy  godmother  to  her; 
a young  princess  of  barely  eighteen ; a pretty, 
sweet-voiced,  bright-haired  creature  too,  but 
somehow  with  a sadder  look  than  a princess 
ought  to  wear  at  that  age ; a sly  manner,  a little 
thin  and  white,  like  a plant  that  has  been  kept 
where  it  is  too  dark  and  too  cold.  I think  that 
was  exactly  what  ailed  our  princess — mentally, 
I mean — and  her  very  soul  had  got  chilled  there- 
by. 

Meta  Haverstraw  she  was  always  called ; for 
in  a glorious  republic,  governed  by  a wise  Con- 
gress that  never  makes  mistakes  and  never  gets 
drunk,  princesses  are  not  allowed  to  retain  their 
titles  except  in  private.  Congress  can  not  afford 
to  let  any  body  be  titled  but  itself,  unless  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  like  that  given  the  white  ele- 
phant, which  once  in  four  years  it  Bhuts  up  in  a 
dreary  old  cavern,  and  names  President,  that  it 
may  always  have  a creature  to  abuse  and  poke 
sticks  at.  Yon  might  think  the  other  white  ele- 
phants would  get  out  of  the  way  after  seeing  how 
the  prisoner  is  treated ; but  they  never  seem  to 
learn  wisdom.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  four 
yenrs,  Congress  turns  the  captive  out  of  the 
cavern,  so  riddled  and  sore  that  he  can  scarce- 
ly move,  all  the  animals  of  its  kind  bellow  and 
kick  each*  other  aside,  and  each  tries  to  be 
caught  and  chained  in  the  cave.  I note  this 
as  an  interesting  item  in  regard  to  the  race  for 
the  benefit  of  future  naturalists. 


But  the  princess — pretty  little  Meta ! Her 
father  was  an  immense  brass  steam  Boiler — I 
mean,  he  owned  a great  establishment  where 
all  sorts  of  brazen  monsters  were  made — and 
he  was  almost  as  rich  as  the  old  fairy  Joanna 
herself.  He  was  a very  ugly  Boiler  indeed, 
and  his  voice  sounded  as  gruff  and  ill-temper- 
ed os  if  his  chest  was  lined  with  copper,  and  I 
believe  it  was,  or  with  something  harder.  His 
wife  was  a brown  silk  Pin-cushion ; she  could 
walk  a little,  and  eat  and  sleep  a great  deal ; 
indeed,  she  looked  rather  overstuffed;  but  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  she  was  a Pin-cush- 
ion. There  were  several  sons  and  daughters, 
most  of  them  married  now ; but  there  was  nei- 
ther prince  nor  princess  among  the  number  be- 
sides Meta;  and  I always  thought  they  must 
have  stolen  her,  for  I can  not  understand  how 
they  ever  came  by  her  honestly. 

I am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  where  they 
lived — it  is  only  the  fact  of  the  Boiler’s  being  so 
rich  that  gives  me  courage  to  mention  it.  The 
castle  was  in  a part  of  Gotham  where  civilized 
people  dread  to  set  foot ; not  near  Murray  Hill, 
but  away  off  down  in  a narrow  street  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bleecker — a dull,  dismal  street 
with  rows  of  sleepy-looking  houses  on  either 
side,  which  have  been  left  there  and  forgotten 
as  well  by  Trade,  that  fumes  and  frets  near  at 
hand,  as  by  Fashion,  who,  in  the  days  of  our 
grandmothers,  condescended  to  dwell  in  those 
very  mansions  which  now  the  mighty  lady  could 
hardly  find,  unless  she  were  well  paid  for  it. 

The  Boiler  had  lived  in  the  house  when  ho 
was  a boy — though  it  was  difficult  to  believe  he 
had  ever  been  one — and  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  move  into  a more  Christian  locality.  There 
had  been  nothing  new  in  the  house  for  the  last 
thirty  years  except  the  children ; so  the  great 
rooms  had  a rather  threadbare  appearance, 
though  the  furniture  was  heavy  and  carved,  and, 
I dare  say,  had  cost  a very  pretty  penny  in  its 
day.  In  that  house  they  ate  breakfast  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
dined  at  half  past  two,  and  had  tea  at  six  or  a 
little  after — a mode  of  living  enough  to  turn  a 
delicate  stomach ; but  the  Boiler  was  obstinate, 
and  as  for  the  Pin-cushion,  so  she  could  eat  oft- 
en enough,  little  she  cared  about  the  times  and 
seasons.  The  Boiler  believed  that  young  peo- 
ple should  be  strictly  brought  up,  with  not  too 
much  amusement  and  less  society,  and  should 
“ do  something  for  their  keep ;”  and  many  a set 
of  towels  had  the  princess  hemmed  with  her 
own  pretty  fingers.  The  elder  daughters  lmd 
married  rich  monsters  of  the  same  type  as  their 
father. 

One  son  remained  a bachelor  and  lived  at 
home,  assisted  in  the  business,  and  was  more 
wheezy  and  brassy  than  his  parent.  There  had 
been  another  son,  but  he  was  seldom  mentioned 
— he  had  gone  to  the  devil,  and  it  was  not  prop- 
er to  talk  about  a young  man  who  had  done 
that.  Of  course  it  must  have  been  his  own 
fault,  for  the  Boiler  reared  his  family  on  prin- 
ciples at  least  as  old  as  the  Mayflower — “ Early 
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to  bed  and  early  to  rise;”  “ Give  children  an 
inch  and  they  will  take  an  ell “ A change  of 
tasks  is  the  best  play;**  “Always  believe  that 
a boy  lies  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  is  telling 
the  troth,  then  whip  him  for  contradicting  his 
elders ;”  and  so  on,  through  a longer  list  than 
I have  room  to  set  down  or  am  wise  enough  to 
remember. 

Old  Joanna  was  rather  fond  of  her  god- 
daughter— perhaps  I might  say  very  fond — only 
she  had  learned  to  distrust  humanity  so  gener- 
ally that  she  hid  every  evidence  of  weakness  as 
carefully  as  she  could.  She  went  to  the  castle 
at  regular  intervals,  to  solemn  feasts  which  the 
Boiler  devised  for  her  honor ; but  she  invaria- 
bly quarreled  with  him,  and  never  scrupled  to 
talk  to  his  face  about  his  meanness,  and  once 
went  so  far  as  to  get  into  a rage  and  tell  him 
outright  that  it  was  no  wonder  his  son  elected 
to  go  to  the  devil — it  was  all  his  fault,  and  she 
should  think  any  body  would  go  any  where  to 
get  rid  him.  Now,  though  the  Boiler  loved 
money,  and  hoped  that  the  old  fairy  would  leave 
a good  big  lump  to  her  goddaughter,  he  was  a 
very  obstinate  Boiler,  and  almost  as  much  accus- 
tomed to  plain  speaking  as  Joanna  herself.  So 
they  had  something  of  a quarrel,  and  old  Jo- 
anna would  have  liked  him  the  better  for  his 
spirit,  but  unfortunately  some  imp  whispered  in 
his  ear  that  he  had  better  relent  on  account  of 
her  shekels,  and  the  instant  he  attempted  to 
soften  his  rough  speeches  out  burst  old  Joanna. 

“You’re  as  mean  as  the  rest  of  the  world,” 
quoth  she,  “ for  all  you  have  millions,  and  know 
they  can’t  make  any  body  happy and  out  of 
the  house  she  dashed,  mowing  like  the  Witch 
of  Eridor,  and  looking  like  a thunder-cloud. 

Hence  it  happened  that  full  three  months 
passed  without  her  going  to  the  castle,  and  she 
only  saw  Meta  twice  or  three  times  when  she 
came  to  call ; then  not  alone,  for  the  Fin-cnsh-  | 
ion  was  with  her,  stuffed  full  of  diamond 
brooches  which  stuck  up  like  wens.  But  the 
last  time  old  Joanna,  being  a sharp^pyed  creat- 
ure, noticed  that  the  little  princess  looked  pale 
and  sad,  and  for  a day  or  two  after  she  could 
not  get  the  child’s  altered  appearance  out  of 
her  mind.  At  last  she  mounted  into  her  char- 
iot and  clattered  off  down  Murray  Hill,  mak- 
ing ugly  mouths  at  the  world  in  general,  any 
body  might  have  thought,  though  she  was  only 
muttering  to  herself.  As  she  had  seen  fit  to 
put  on  a bonnet  manufactured  exactly  ten  years 
before,  and  a velvet  cloak  which  had  belonged 
to  her  grandmother,  you  may  be  sure  she  was 
a wonderful  and  fearful  object  to  contemplate, 
and  I could  not  undertake  to  answer  for  the 
consequences  if  any  expectant  mother  of  a fam- 
ily had  happened  to  meet  her. 

She  was  in  a bad  state  of  mind,  there  was  no 
doubt ; she  upbraided  her  slaves  dreadfully  be- 
fore she  went  out,  and  declaring  that  they 
wished  to  ruin  her  bv  their  extravagance, 
would  take  nothing  for  breakfast  but  oat-meal 
gruel  and  a long  fiery  prayer  out  of  a great 
book  that  some  Puritan  got  up  a century  ago ; 


and  I am  sure  either  article  of  food  by  itself 
was  enough  to  make  even  a fairy’s  stomach 
turn  a little  sour.  Her  chariot  was  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  a dangerous  thoroughfare  and 
the  ignoble  Bleecker  by  a street  car,  and  old 
Joanna  was  so  much  enraged  at  the  delay  that 
she  fairly  shook  her  stick  out  of  the  window ; 
but  the  car  did  not  heed,  and  an  evil-minded 
boy  sitting  on  the  curb-stone  mocked  her  with 
nose-invested  thumbs,  at  which  Joanna  began 
to  laugh,  and  threw  him  some  money.  She 
was  so  sick  of  smooth  speeches  that  I suppose 
a little  impudence  was  rather  refreshing  than 
otherwise. 

She  reached  the  grim  castle,  and  down  her 
footman  got  from  his  lofty  seat,  and  played  a war 
march  on  the  door-knocker,  looking  so  gorgeous 
and  big  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
king  of  giants.  An  ugly  dwarf  of  a woman  ap- 
peared, and  he  spoke  to  her  in  a very  lofty 
way ; but  if  she  wanted  revenge  she  had  it,  for 
when  he  returned  to  the  chariot,  old  Joanna 
opened  the  door  so  suddenly  against  him  that 
he  tumbled  across  the  wheel. 

“Are  these  your  manners?”  cried  the  irate 
fairy.  “ I’ll  charge  you  for  dirtying  my  livery ! 
Next  time  you  speak  to  a woman  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,  standing  on  people’s  door- 
steps, take  your  hat  off.” 

The  gorgeous  footman  looked  painfully  sub- 
dued, and  stood  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other,  and  raised  first  one  hand,  then  its  fellow, 
os  if  some  place  on  his  person  hurt,  and  he 
wanted  to  soothe  it  by  a little  dextrous  manip- 
ulation, but  did  not  dare. 

“The  man’s  an  idiot  I”  grumbled  Joanna, 
with  an  awful  frown.  “ Why  don’t  he  speak  ?” 

“The  madam  is  out,”  moaned  the  muddy 
footman. 

“ Old  fool  of  a Pin-cushion !”  muttered  Joan- 
na. “Speak  when  you’re  bidden,  Sir,”  added 
she ; “ I’m  going  in — help  me  out,  Sir ! Aren’t 
you  ashamed  of  your  appearance,  Sir?  If 
you’ve  tom  your  clothes,  I’ll  have  a gutta-percha 
suit  for  you,  and  tell  the  tailor  to  glue  it  fast, 
Sir!” 

The  giant  looked  frightened  at  the  awful 
threat,  as  well  he  might,  and  helped  lii#  mis- 
tress up  the  steps  without  venturing  to  offer  a 
single  excuse ; but  he  took  his  feelings  out  in  a 
dreadful  glare  at  the  old  woman  in  the  door- 
way, who  gave  vent  to  a chuckle,  and  whis- 
pered behind  Joanna — 

“ Pride  shall  sit  in  the  mud — he,  he ! There’s 
a boy  at  the  corner  with  a blacking-brush.” 

“Send  my  goddaughter  to  me,”  ordered 
Joanna,  striking  her  stick  on  the  floor  as  fero- 
ciously as  if  she  meant  to  summon  up  a whole 
troop  of  demons  if  her  commands  were  not 
obeyed  on  the  instant,  and  marched  into  a dull 
old  room  that  smelled  of  leather  on  account  of 
the  hangings  and  chair  coverings,  which  felt 
clammy  to  the  touch,  as  if  they  knew  they  had  a 
bad  smell,  and  got  into  a perspiration  from  em- 
barrassment thereat. 

Presently  the  little  princess  came  in,  look- 
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ing  as  pretty  as  possible,  though  there  were 
traces  of  tears  about  her  eyelids,  as  sharp  old 
Joanna  saw  at  once. 

“ Hallo,  Hop-o’-my-thumb !”  said  she ; “how 
do  you  do  ?” 

“Iam  very  well,  godmother,  and  I am  glad 
to  see  you.” 

“I  doubt  that,”  said  Joanna;  “so  kiss  me 
on  my  nose  by  way  of  penance — I’ve  neuralgia 
every  where  else  in  my  face.  And  why  haven’t 
you  been  to  see  me  ?” 

“I — I haven’t  been  any  where  lately,”  re- 
turned the  poor  princess,  hanging  down  her 
head  till  her  bright  curls  covered  her  face  as 
if  she  had  thrown  a veil  of  gold-thread  over  it. 

“ And  why  haven’t  you  ?”  demanded  Joanna. 

“I  don’t  quite  know — I — ” 

“ There,  don’t  stammer ; if  you’re  tongue- 
tied  I’ll  take  you  to  a surgeon.  And  don’t  tell 
any  stories — I hate  ’em.” 

“I  don’t  tell  stories,”  retorted  the  princess, 
“and  I do  know  why  I didn’t  come — because 
I didn’t  wish  to  go  any  where  or  see  any  body — 
there !”  And  she  nodded  her  head  and  set  her 
lips  hard  together  to  keep  from  crying. 

“Good!”  pronounced  Joanna,  patting  her 
shoulder.  “Kiss  me  again — on  my  nose.  I 
did  want  to  go  somewhere,  and  I wanted  to  see 
you,  so  I’m  here.  Where’s  the  Pin-cushion  ?” 

“Mamma  has  gone  to  spend  the  day  with 
sister  Jane — Jane  has  got  a little  baby,  and  oh ! 
godmother,  it  has  red  hair!” 

“Serves  ’em  right — I’ll  send  it  a lead  comb, 
and  that’s  all  it  will  ever  get  out  of  me.  I sup- 
pose the  old  dragon  is  down  in  his  shark’s  nest, 
as  usual,”  said  the  fairy,  not  in  the  least  par- 
ticular about  confusing  her  metaphors. 

“I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  speak  to  me  of 
papa  and  mamma  in  that  disrespectful  way,” 
said  the  princess,  opening  her  big  blue  eyes  in 
a very  solemn  manner. 

“ Bah ! They  call  me  Old  Squinty  before 
you,  I know — don’t  contradict!” 

“I  don’t  contradict,”  said  the  princess. 

“ But  you’re  right  to  stand  up  for  them,  little 
pigeon.  Now  sit  down.  I came  on  purpose 
to  see  you.  What  makes  your  eyes  so  red? 
Now  don’t  say  you’ve  a cold  in  your  head,  be- 
cause you  haven’t,  and  you  know  it.” 

“Are  my  eyes  red  ?”  asked  the  princess,  try- 
ing to  speak  as  if  she  were  exceedingly  sur- 
prised. 

“As  a ferret’s,”  replied  Joanna;  “and  you 
can’t  be  a ferret,  you  know.” 

“I  wish  I was,”  cried  the  princess,  “or  a 
caterpillar  under  a gooseberry -bush,  or  any 
thing  poor  and  insignificant.” 

She  began  to*sob,  and  distressed  Joanna  very 
much ; for  the  old  fairy  could  not  bear  tears 
when  she  perceived  that  they  were  real  ones. 

“Bless  me,  don’t  cry !”  exclaimed  she. 
“Smell  of  this!”  She  meant  to  hand  her 
scent  bottle,  but  in  her  haste  she  stuck  her 
open  snuff-box  under  the  princess’s  nose,  and 
made  her  6neeze  violently.  “Do  you  good, 
any  way.  There,  don’t  you  feel  better?” 
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“Oh,  tehee!  tehee!”  howled  the  princess, 
and  began  to  laugh  and  sob  all  at  once ; then 
suddenly  dried  her  eyes,  and  sat  up  as  stiff  as 
a little  stone  image. 

“ I’m  making  a fool  of  myself,”  snapped  she. 

“You’re  not  used  to  snuff,”  replied  Joanna. 

“This  room  smells  like  a shoemakers  shop — 
your  mother’s  grandfather  was  a shoemaker. 

I wonder  if  he  haunts  the  house  ?” 

“The  way  papa  goes  on  lately,”  said  the 
princess,  “ you’d  think  all  our  ancestors  wore 
gold  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  sat  on  ivory 
thrones.” 

“Ancestors!”  repeated  Joanna;  “you  nev- 
er had  any.  Your  grandfather  got  rich  and 
built  this  house,  but  I doubt  if  he  ever  had  a 
father.  Pooh,  don’t  tell  me!" 

“ It’s  papa  says  it.” 

“ If  he  says  it  to  me  I’ll  shut  him  up  in  one 
of  his  own  boilers,  and  put  the  lid  on !”  exclaim- 
ed Joanna.  “ But  that’s  not  what  you’ve  been 
crying  about.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  only  that  I’m  silly — don’t  mind  me. 

What  a dreadful  old  bonnet,  Miss  Joanna!” 

“Never  you  mind  my  bonnet!  Do  you 
think  I am  going  to  waste  my  substance  on 
finery,  Miss  Impudence  ?” 

“But  you’ve  lots  and  lots  of  handsome 
things — ” 

“And  I mean  to  keep  them  bo;  that’s  why 
I wear  the  old  ones,”  interrupted  Joanna. 

“ Where’s  your  manners,  talking  about  your  vis- 
itor’s clothes  ?” 

“ But  you  always  say  you  hate  polite  people, 
and  call  them  deceitful.” 

“ Don’t  serve  up  my  own  speeches  to  me;  I 
can  speak  for  myself,  you  little  yellow-headed 
serpent!  I suppose  you  think  you’re  pretty, 
you  small,  pink-cheeked  simpleton!” 

“ Oh,  I don't  car e !”  cried  the  princess.  “ I 
did,  but  I don’t  any  more.  I might  as  well 
have  the  small-pox  now.” 

“Here’s  resignation!”  quoth  Joanna,  pre- 
tending to  laugh,  but  looking  a good  deal  trou- 
bled the  while. 

“I’m  not  a bit  resigned!”  exclaimed  the 
princess,  slapping  her  little  white  hands  to- 
gether. “ Not  a bit,  and  I won’t  be — I vow  I 
won’t !” 

“ You  outrageous  ounce  of  mortality ! what 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I mean  what  I say-just ! I shall  do  as 
they  tell  me — I must — but  I’ll  not  be  resigned ! 

They  think  I don’t  see  what  they’re  at,  but  I 
do ; and  old  Dodson  may  come  and  come  till 
he’s  grayer  and  uglier  than  he  is  now,  but  I'll 
never  speak  to  him,  not  if  they  turn  me  out  of 
doors.” 

By  this  time  she  quite  lost  her  breath,  and 
had  to  sob  again,  but  controlled  herself  as  soon 
as  she  could.  Old  Joanna  took  several  pinches 
of  snuff  in  rapid  succession,  and  tapped  the 
princess’s  head  softly  with  her  knuckles,  drop- 
ping brown  powder  on  the  bright  hair  uncon- 
sciously. 

“Now  tell  it  nil  out  from  beginning  to  end,” 
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said  she ; “ I came  on  purpose  to  hear  the  whole 

story." 

“ Who  told  you — how  did  you  know  ?’’  de- 
manded the  princess. 

“ Of  course  I saw  there  was  something  wrong 
the  last  time  you  came  to  see  me;  I waited, 
thinking  you  would  come  up  and  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter ; but  as  you  did  not,  I came  to 
you,  for  I like  you,  little  spider,  better  than  I 
do  most  people." 

“ Do  you  really  ? I wanted  to  tell  you — bpt 
I was  afraid  I Oh,  dear  godmother,  I am  very 
wretched — I'm  the  most  miserable  girl  in  exist- 
ence." 

Joanna  smiled  a little  at  that,  but  was  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  princess  see  that  she  did. 

“Meta,"  said  she,  suddenly,  “you’re  in  love.” 

The  princess  hid  her  face. 

“Who  told—” 

But  old  J oanna  cut  her  beginning  short. 

“ Why,  you,  of  course ! Do  you  think  I'm  a 
bat?  Now  who  is  it — not  old  Dodson,  I con- 
clude?” 

“ That  nasty  old  thing — looks  as  if  he  was  cut 
out  of  wood  all  in  one  piece,  except  his  wig !” 

“ That  settles  him.  Now  who  is  it  ? Hurry 
up,  because  the  Pin — I mean  your  mother,  may 
come  back.  ” 

But  the  princess  could  not  “hurry  up,”  and 
it  took  a long  while  to  get  the  story  out,  but  it 
was  clear  to  Joanna  at  last.  There  was  a hand- 
some young  clerk  in  her  father’s  establishment 
—only  arrived  three  months  before,  and  the 
Boiler  had  made  quite  a pet  of  him  and  invited 
him  to  the  house,  and  the  little  princess  had* 
fallen  over  ears  in  love  with  him.  But  the 
young  man  seemed,  from  her  account,  to  be  a 
very  honorable  fellow,  though  he  was  poor,  and 
when  he  found  he  could  not  live  any  longer 
without  telling  her  that  he  loved  her,  he  did  it ; 
but  never  gave  her  a chance  to  say  a word,  and 
darted  off  like  a man  in  a tragedy.  And  he 
had  been  straight  to  the  Boiler  and  told  him 
the  truth,  and  the  Boiler  was  in  an  awful  rage, 
and  forbade  him  the  house,  which  was  not  nec- 
essary, and  upbraided  the  princess,  and  brought 
old  Dodson  there  four  days  in  the  week. 

“ He  would  have  discharged  Mr.  Owenson — ” 

“Mr.  who?”  interrupted  Joanna,  for  she 
never  troubled  herself  about  etiquette  when 
she  was  excited. 

“Mr.  Owenson, "repeated  the  princess — “ only 
it  was  you,  dear  godmother,  who  got  him  the 
place — I did  not  hear  that  till  since  he  stopped 
coming  to  the  house.  Do  you  know  him  ?’* 

“ Dare  say  not.  I’m  always  getting  people 
places — more  fool  I !" 

“I  never  heard  him  mention  you.” 

“ Why  should  he  ?” 

“ But  if  you  got  him  the  place — ” 

“Oh,  there!  And  so  you  love  this  young 
fellow,  and  are  determined  to  be  miserable  ?’’ 

“No,  godmother;  I don’t  wish  to  be  silly. 
But  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  promise  to  forget 
him,  because  I can  not  ? I’ll  hot  see  him  or  talk 
of  him — but  I can’t  help  thinking.” 


“ Humph !”  said  old  Joanna. 

“As  for  marrying  any  body  else,  I never 
will,”  proceeded  the  princess,  in  a firmer  voice. 
“ Papa  thinks  me  a baby,  but  I can  see  clearly 
what  they  are  all  at ! Oh,  godmother,  isn’t  it 
wicked  of  them  to  want  me  to  marry  that  wood- 
en old  man — selling  me  because  he  is  rich  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Joanna,  in  a candid  voice, 
“any  sort  of  husband  is  bad  enough,  but  I 
agree  with  you  that  a wooden  one  would  be 
the  worst  of  all.” 

She  did  her  best  to  comfort  the  little  princess, 
and  promised  her  that  at  least ^he  would  do  ev- 
ery thing  she  could  to  keep  them  from  torment- 
ing her  about  old  Dodson. 

“I  can  never,  never  be  grateful  enough,” 
sobbed  the  princess. 

“Pooh!”  said  Joanna.  “As  for  this  little 
romance,  why  that,  perhaps,  you’ll  get  over  in 
time — nobody  could  help  you  there — of  course  it 
would  be  insanity  on  your  father's  part  to  allow 
any  Buch  nonsense  to  go  on.” 

“Just  because  Mr.  Owenson  is  poor!  Oh, 
godmother,  what  a hard,  cruel  world  this  is!” 

“Some  people  find  it  so,”  replied  Joanna, 
dryly. 

“I’ll  wait — I'll  be  true  to  him,"  cried  the 
princess ; “ I’ll  live  an  old  maid  for  his  sake.” 

“Some  people  do,”  repeated  Joanna,  in  the 
same  tone.  “ Better  to  end  here,  and  be  done ; 
if  you’ve  any  dead  to  bury,  do  it  and  be  done ! 
I once  knew  a girl  who  was  not  allowed  to  mar- 
ry the  man  she  wanted,  and  she  agreed  to  wait 
for  him  in  spite  of  her  father ; and  the  young 
man  went  off  to  India — for  it  was  a good  many 
years  ago,  and  in  those  days  people  went  to  In- 
dia to  make  fortunes — ” 

“ And  she  waited  ? Oh,  what  a brave  girl !” 

“Very  brave — yes,  she  waited.” 

“ And  he  got  rich  and  came  back  ?"  demand- 
ed the  princess,  much  interested. 

“He  got  rich  and  came  back,"  repeated  Jo- 
anna. 

“And  married  her — how  pretty!" 

“ I didn’t  say  that." 

“ Do  tell  me  the  whole — I like  to  hear." 

“ She  waited,  this  girl — she  was  a silly  thing, 
and  very  fond  of  the  man,  and  thought  herself 
much  wiser  than  her  father.  When  he  had 
been  gone  a year  she  came  of  age,  and  a rel- 
ative died  suddenly  and  left  her  a great  for- 
tune— ” 

“ A great  fortune !"  interrupted  the  princess. 
“ She  wrote  to  her  lover  to  come — I know.” 

“Yes,  she  wrote;  she  had  jnst  finished  her 
letter,  and  was  sealing  it,  when  the  post  came  in 
with  an  Indian  letter  for  her.” 

“ From  her  lover  ?"  asked  the  princess,  her 
great  eyes  purple  with  excitement. 

“From  her  lover,”  said  Joanna;  and  very 
oddly  her  voice  sounded  each  time  that  she 
turned  herself  into  an  echo. 

“What  was  it — what  did  he  say  ?”  questioned 
the  princess,  as  much  absorbed  in  the  story  as 
if  it  had  been  the  work  of  some  great  romancer. 
“Was  it  a beautiful  letter,  begging  her  not  to 
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wait  for  money,  but  to  let  him  come  for  her  at 
once?” 

“Well,  it  was  very  poetical,”  said  Joanna, 
slowly,  rubbing  her  nose,  “ there  was  no  doubt 
of  that.  But  he  didn’t  exactly  say  that.” 

“ What  then — what  did  he  say,  godmother  ?” 

“ The  gist  of  all  his  fine  blank-verse  was,  that 
he  found  waiting  and  poverty  very  troublesome 
— he  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep  her 
bound  so  long,  and,  just  to  end  matters,  he  had 
married  a rich  widow — that  was  all.” 

“The  poor  girl,  the  poor  girl!”  moaned  the 
princess.  “What  a dreadful  wretch  he  was, 
godmother!” 

“ I think  most  people  would  have  called  him 
very  wise  ; you  see  he  never  dreamed  of  her  in- 
heriting an  independent  fortune,”  said  Joanna. 

“ But  what  did  the  poor  girl  do,  godmother  ?” 

“ Oh ! the  girl  ? I don’t  rightly  know  ; I 
have  heard  that  she  went  into  a brain-fever, 
and  made  a goose  of  herself  generally,”  re- 
plied the  old  fairy,  taking  a pinch  of  snuff  out 
of  her  box. 

“But  did  she  die?” 

“Well — yes — I think  she  died  ; there  might 
have  been  a sort  of  mummy  left  that  people 
called  her;  but,  on  the  whole,  I think  she  died,” 
answered  Joanna,  finishing  her  snuff  with  a 
tremendous  racket,  and  dusting  her  fingers  care- 
fully on  her  handkerchief. 

The  little  princess  stole  one  look  at  her  god- 
mother’s face,  and  never  asked  another  question. 
She  even  tried,  like  an  artful  puss,  to  lead  the 
conversation  toward  pleasanter  subjects,  and 
told  the  old  fairy  amusing  stories  about  some 
friends  her  father  had  lately  entertained  at  din- 
ner, and  mimicked  the  peculiarities  of  each 
guest  in  a very  wicked  manner. 

Finally,  Joanna  said  that  she  must  go  away ; 
and  bidding  the  princess  be  a good  child,  she 
kissed  her  half  a dozen  times  at  least — a non- 
sensical performance  in  which  young  Owenson 
might  have  been  expected  to  indulge,  if  he  had 
got  a chance,  but  was  very  surprising  on  the 
part  of  the  fairy. 

“I  sha’n’t  forget  you,  poppet,”  said  she, 
“and  111  do  my  best  to  invent  some  means  for 
scaring  off  old  Dodson.” 

“Never  mind  me!”  cried  the  princess,  he- 
roically ; “ I’m  not  worth  bothering  about — but 
it’s  very  kind  of  you,  godmother.” 

“ Bah  ! never  w as  kind  in  my  life — not  even 
to  myself,”  said  old  Joanna. 

“ That  makes  it  all  the  nicer  of  you  to  be 
kind  to  other  people,”  persisted  the  princess, 
and  she  kissed  the  fairy’s  wrinkled  hand,  from 
which  the  glove  had  been  removed  for  conven- 
ience in  snuff-taking.  It  was  too  absurd  to  be 
possible,  but  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  silly  little 
princess  pitied  her  elfin  godmother  in  spite  of 
her  gold  and  power. 

“ Aren’t  you  sometimes  lonesome,  living  all 
by  yourself  in  that  great  palace  ?”  she  inquired, 
timidly,  as  the  fairy  tweaked  her  little  royal 
nose  with  \he  withered  fingers  those  fresh  lips 
had  just  pressed. 


“What  a monkey  for  asking  questions!” 
exclaimed  old  Joanna ; but  she  did  not  seem 
angry.  “ I’ll  tell  you  a secret,  poppet ! I think 
of  building  a beautiful  castle  up  in  the  clouds, 
and  carrying  you  off  to  live  with  me  in  it.” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  splendid!”  laughed  the 
princess.  “I’ll  go  to  sleep  and  dream  about 
it.” 

“ Do,”  said  the  fairy.  “And  now  good-by, 
little  one ; don’t  let  me  see  any  more  shadows 
ip  those  blue  eyes,  else  you’ll  get  so  blind  you 
can’t  look  at  my  cloud  palace.” 

Then  old  Joanna  went  away ; but,  before  go- 
ing home,  she  drove  about  a good  deal,  and 
paid  several  visits  among  her  slaves,  the  ogres, 
and  they  thought  the  world  must  be  coming  to 
an  end,  she  was  so  mild  and  amiable. 

That  evening  young  Owenson  was  sitting 
alone  in  his  poor  narrow  chamber,  away  up  un- 
der the  roof  of  a great  black  caravansera,  and 
life  looked  very  dismal  indeed  as  he  peeped  out 
at  the  clouds  from  his  eyrie.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  beautiful  princess  whom  he  should  never 
see  again,  unless  when  he  caught  sight  of  her 
getting  out  of  her  carriage,  or  sitting  in  the  op- 
era box  she  would  have  after  they  sold  ner  to 
old  Dodson,  with  Dodson’s  diamonds  blazing  on 
her  forehead,  and  only  making  her  dear  face 
sad  and  wan.  He  was  growing  more  gloomy 
and  desperate  every  moment,  when  one  of  the 
soiled  demons  doomed  to  spend  his  life  plod- 
ding up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the  caravansera 
entered  writh  a letter.  Young  Owenson  stared 
at  the  epistle  in  great  astonishment,  for  there 
was  nobody  to  write  him  letters,  and  from  whom 
it  came  he  could  not  imagine.  At  last  he  re- 
flected that,  if  he  wished  to  find  out  who  sent 
it  and  what  it  was  about,  he  had  better  tear  it 
open ; so  he  did,  and  this  was  what  he  read : 

“Your  mother  was  my  half-sister;  Bhc  chose  to 
quarrel  with  me  while  you  were  a baby,  and  I never 
saw  her  after,  because  I always  let  people  take  their 
own  course— if  it  leads  them  away  from  me,  that's  not 
my  business. 

“When  you  came  hero  from  California  two  years 
ago  I happened  to  see  you,  and  found  out  who  you 
were.  Since  that  I have  been  able  to  assist  you  a lit- 
tle about  finding  busiuess,  and  have  become  convinced 
that  you  are  a really  honorable,  eensible  fellow,  and 
the  breed  is  scarce.  I want  you  to  come  up  to  my 
house  to-night,  and  see  one  of  the  ugliest  old  women 
you  ever  set  eyes  on.  Joan>a  B&iggs.” 

A couple  of  days  later  John  Owenson  resign- 
ed his  situation  in  the  Boiler’s  establishment ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  very  same  morn- 
ing the  old  fairy  Joanna  appeared  in  the  Boil- 
er's private  counting-room. 

“ This  is  unexpected,  indeed,”  said  the  Boil- 
er, bowing  and  scraping,  “and  the  greater 
pleasure  therefor.” 

“ Humbug!”  quoth  the  faiiv. 

“And  how  does  my  dear  friend  do?”  asked 
the  Boiler,  with  a grimace  that  he  thought  was 
a smile ; but  smiles  found  themselves  so  ill  at 
ease  on  his  face  that  they  would  not  come  if  he 
tried  to  persuade  them.  “ How  does  mv  dear 
friend  do?” 

“What  does  the  troublesome  old  cat  want, 
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you  mean.  Always  say  what  you  mean,  Josiah 
Haverstraw.” 

“Ha,  ha!  Fond  of  your  little  joke — fond 
of  your  lit-tle  joke,”  said  the  Boiler,  as  hesi- 
tatingly as  if  he  hated  even  to  give  up  words. 

“If  it  costs  nothing,  I am;  so  are  you.” 

* 4 Ex-actly,  ex-actly,  ” said  the  Boiler,  thought- 
fully, and  glared  at  her  from  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  what  she 
would  be  at.  But  he  might  os  well  have  glared 
at  the  sphinx. 

“I  have  come  to  make  a proposal,”  ob- 
served Joanna. 

“Yes — a proposal — yes!  Pretty  sure  to  be 
a sensible  one  if  it  comes  from  you,  Miss  Jo- 
anna,” returned  the  Boiler,  rubbing  his  hands 
slowly  together,  as  if  he  already  felt  a lump  of 
the  fairy’s  gold  between  them. 

“Time  will  tell,”  snapped  she;  “so  you 
needn't  turn  prophet  in  your  old  age,  Josiah 
Haverstraw.” 

“But  first  you  must  tell  me  what  the  pro- 
posal is,”  said  the  Boiler,  bowing  as  graciously 
as  if  she  had  paid  him  a compliment. 

44 1 want  your  daughter  to  marry  my  nephew,” 
blurted  out  the  ancient  elf. 

The  Boiler  stood  stupefied  with  astonish- 
ment. 

44  Why — why — I didn't  even  know  you  had  a 
nephew,  Miss  Joanna.” 

“Well,  I have-rhalf  a one — it  was  not  nec- 
essary you  should  know  it  before.” 

“Ah — yes.  And  this  nephew — half  a one, 
did  you  say  ?” 

“I  did,”  returned  Joanna,  but  stared  at  him 
in  such  a dreadful  way  that,  for  the  life  of  him, 
lie  did  not  dare  ask  what  She  meant ; so  after  a 
little  he  hazarded : 

44  A — a fortune,  I suppose?” 

44  A business  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  my  good  will,  and  not  a penny  to  Meta 
from  me  unless  she  marries  him  * now  you  have 
roy  ultimatum.” 

“She  goes  to  the  point,”  cried  the  Boiler, 
admiringly ; 44 always  to  the  point  she  goes.” 

• 44  I wish  it  was  sharp  enough  to  stick  into 
you,”  muttered  Joanna. 

“ Hey  ?”  said  the  Boiler,  afraid  she  might  be 
muttering  about  money,  and  eager  not  to  miss 
the  words. 

“I  say  you’ve  got  my  ultimatum,  Josiah 
Haverstraw ; and  now  I want  yours.” 

44  My  dear  lady — my  respected  friend ! This 
is  so  very  sudden — so  exceedingly  abrupt — a 
little  time.” 

“Two  hundred  thousand  down,  and  a house 
ready  furnished  on  Murray  Hill — not  a penny 
otherwise,”  pronounced  Joanna. 

“At  least,”  said  the  Boiler,  “I  should  be 
charmed  to  see  your  nephew  at  my  house — to 
consult  with  my  wife — ” 

44  A Pin-cushion ! ” brgke  in  the  fairy.  44  Fid- 
dlededee!” 

The  Boiler  had  no  idea  what  she  meant,  and 
looked  helpless  and  nearly  imbecile.  He  rubbed 
his  spiky  hair,  and  added : 


“I  should  be  delighted,  of  course,  if  the 
young  people  took  a fancy  to  each  other,  and 
if  Mr. — really,  I think  my  dear  friend  omitted 
to  mention  the  young  gentleman’s  name.” 

44  Isn’t  my  name  Briggs?”  demanded  Joanna, 
wrathfully.  44 1 hope  it’s  good  enough  for  any 
body.” 

44  A very  good  name,”  returned  the  Boiler, 
obsequiously;  “it’s  got  a rich  sound — a rich 
sound.” 

“Don’t  repeat  like  a starling,”  snarled  the 
fairy.  44 Now  see  here;  I’m  in  a hurry.  I 
want  to  settle  this  business  in  exactly  ten  min- 
utes.” 

They  talked  in  earnest  then,  and  before  old 
Joanna  left  the  room  every  thing  was  arranged 
as  she  had  wished.  But,  oddly  enough,  she 
seemed  out  of  temper  because  the  Boiler  con- 
sented so  readily  to  her  plans ; and  while  driv- 
ing home  she  called  him  a great  many  unpleas- 
ant names  in  a conversation  she  held  with  some 
unseen  familiar,  and  declared  that  he  would  sell 
his  soul  for  money — if  he  had  one,  which  she 
doubted. 

That  evening  the  fairy  chariot  drove  down 
to  the  castle  to  convey  the  princess  up  to  din- 
ner at  the  palace. 

“Company,”  wrote. old  Joanna.  44 So  curl 
your  wig,  poppet,  and  get  into  your  prettiest 
white  dress.” 

The  princess  obeyed  the  summons,  and  look- 
ed as  lovely  as  a princess  well  could  when  she 
entered  the  great  drawing-room,  where  the  fairy 
was  seated  in  wonderful  state,  having  put  on  a 
new  black  velvet  robe  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

“So  here  you  are,”  said  she,  turning  the 
piihcess  round  and  round;  “very  well,  pop- 
pet.” 

44  You  said'there  was  company,  godmother.” 

“There  will  be.  Sit  down.  I’ve  been  to 
see  your  father  to-day.”  (Great  surprise  on 
the  part  of  the  princess.)  44 1 have  rid  you  of 
old  Dodson  forever.”  The  princess  skipped  for 

j°y- 

“You  dear  godmother!”  cried  she,  hugging 
Joanna  till  the  old  fairy  creaked. 

44  Hear  me  out,”  continued  Joanna,  crossly, 
pushing  her  away  as  if  she  did  not  like  to  be 
made  to  creak  unexpectedly.  44  He  always  ex- 
pected me  to  leave  you  money.  I’ve  told  him 
I’d  not  do  it  unless  you  married  my  nephew.” 

Up  started  the  princess  in  a fury. 

“You  wicked,  wicked  woman!  And  you 
want  to  sell  me  too ! After  pretending  to  be 
sorry  for  me,  and  getting  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth — oh,  how  could  you  be  so  wicked  ?” 

44  Marry  my  nephew,”  persisted  the  fairy. 

44 1 won’t ! I hate  him ! I’d  sooner  marry 
old  Dodson ! ” 

44  Marry  my  nephew,”  was  all  the  aggrava- 
ting sprite  would  say. 

44  Never !”  cried  the  princess.  44  I’ll  die  first ! 
I’ll  take  poison ! Let  me  go  home ! I’ll  never 
come  into  your  house  again ! I’ll  never  speak 
to  you!” 
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She  threw  herself  on  a 6ofa  and  hid  her  face 
in  the  cushions,  sobbing  bitterly  and  uttering 
a great  many  frantic  protestations.  Old  Jo- 
anna trotted  across  the  room,  opened  the  doors 
into  another  apartment,  and  beckoned  some- 
body in. 

“ Meta,”  she  said,  as  softly  as  if  she  had 
found  another  voice;  “look  up,  Meta.”  She 
went  close  to  the  sofa,  lifted  the  head  with  its 
glory  of  golden  hair,  and  laughed  aloud.  “ So 


yon  won’t  marry  my  nephew,  you  naughty  girl  ? 
Very  well ; send  him  away  yourself.” 

Meta  looked,  and  thought  she  must  be  mad 
or  dreaming;  for  there,  beside  the  old  fairy 
Joanna,  stood  the  true  prince,  his  face  beauti- 
ful with  smiles — the  face  of  John  Owenson. 
Another  instant,  and,  with  a laugh  that  was  a 
sob  and  a sob  that  was  a laugh,  the  old  fairy 
took  herself  out  of  the  room  for  a while.  Her 
part  in  the  story  was  done. 
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XIL 

THE  prairie  Indians,  who  are  probably  as 
expert  equestrians  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
always  go  into  battle  well  mounted,  and  when 
properly  armed  are  most  formidable  enemies. 
Formerly,  when  these  people  possessed  no  fire- 
arms, but  were  solely  dependent  on  the  bow 
and  arrow,  which  has  a very  limited  effective 
range,  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  white  man 
in  action ; but  now  that  they  are  well  provided 
with  rifles  and  revolvers  this  difference  has 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  disappeared. 
And  why  should  not  this  be  the  case  ? The 
prairie  warrior  has  sufficient  courage,  and  is  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  war  as  taught  and  practiced 
in  the  school  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  made 
this  his  study  from  childhood,  and  has  learned 
all  the  arts,  manoeuvres,  and  subterfuges  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  a successful  partisan  warfare ; 
and  although  his  strategy  may  not  in  all  re- 
spects coincide  with  the  teachings  of  Vauban 
or  Mahan,  yet  when  we  are  forced  to  mqfee 
war  upon  them  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  a 
portion  of  their  tactics  or  make  failures. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Indians  fight  so 
desperately  when  hard  pressed  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  they  have  the  utmost 
horror  of  being  taken  prisoners  and  held  in 
captivity.  They  themselves  make  slaves  of 
their  captives,  and  they  have  no  other  concep- 
tion of  the  condition  of  a prisoner  of  war  save 
that  of  the  most  abject  and  degrading  bond- 
age, which  to  them  is  more  repulsive  than 
death. 

Some  years  ago  our  troops  in  Western  Texas 
captured  a party  of  Indians  belonging  to  a 
band  that  had  stolen  Government  animals,  and 
among  them  was  a chief  who,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  were  detained  as  hostages  while 
the  others  were  sent  out  and  required  to  bring 
back  the  depredators  with  the  stolen  stock. 

The  chief  and  his  family  were  put  into  a 
tent  guarded  by  two  sentinels,  who  were  in- 
structed to  keep  a vigilant  watch  over  them 
and  prevent  their  escape. 

One  dark  night,  after  every  thing  about  the 
camp  had  become  hushed  and  quiet,  and  the 
squaw  and  her  children  wrere  fast  asleep,  the 
chief  took  his  knife,  and,  noiselessly  crawling  to 
their  bedside,  drove  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast 


of  each  in  rapid  succession.  After  which  he 
jumped  to  his  feet  like  lightning,  leaped  through 
the  door,  lighting  upon  the  astounded  sentinel, 
whom  he  thrust  to  the  heart  with  his  knife, 
and  giving  a terrific  war-whoop,  bounded  away 
into  the  darkness;  but  before  he  was  out  of 
range  the  other  sentinel  fired,  and  finished  the 
bloody  tragedy  by  dropping  the  murderer  dead 
in  his  tracks. 

The  savage  instincts  of  the  Indian  of  the 
plains,  and  the  wonderful  control  and  mastery 
he  acquires  over  the  horse,  were  strikingly 
evinced  during  a bloody  engagement  between 
our  troops  and  a party  of  Cheyennes,  near  Fort 
Wallace,  in  1867. 

In  the  heat  of  the  battle  a cavalry  soldier 
was  wounded,  and  fell  from  his  horse  out  of 
reach  of  his  comrades,  when  one  of  the  savages 
rode  up  at  full  speed,  reached  down  from  his 
horse,  seized  the  soldier  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and,  without  slacking  his  gait  in  the  least,  drew 
him  up  to  his  saddle-bow,  and  with  his  toma- 
hawk beat  out  his  brains ; then  tearing  all  the 
clothing  from  the  mangled  body,  he  dashed  it 
upon  the  ground  again,  and  giving  a fiendish 
howl  of  exultation,  rejoined  his  companions. 

XIII. 

The  Indians,  as  a general  rule,  are  eminently 
an  imitative  people,  and  when  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  white  men,  especially  those  high  in 
rank  and  authority,  they  are  prone  to  copy  their 
manners  and  customs. 

There  still  lives  among  the  Winnebagoes  an 
old  Indian  called  “Dandy,”  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  delegation  from  that  tribe  that 
ever  visited  Washington  city.  While  en  route  to 
the  National  Capital  the  party  was  detained  at 
Galena  some  time,  in  waiting  for  a steamer  to 
descend  the  Mississippi;  and  ns  they  were 
strolling  about  the  town  one  day  they  came 
near  a Methodist  church,  where  service  was 
being  held  during  the  season  of  a revival. 
Greatly  astonished  at  the  first  glauce  of  this 
strange  novelty  they  hastily  drew  up  around 
the  window's,  and  saw  the  house  crowded  with 
people,  many  of  them/ under  the  influence  of 
the  preaching,  becoming  intensely  excited,  some 
clipping  their  hands,  others  stamping,  jumping, 
and  making  mysterious  gestures  and  contortions 
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of  limbs  and  body,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
entire  congregation  were  shouting  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  their  voices — all  of  which  was  per- 
fectly incomprehensible  to  the  Indians,  who 
looked  on  the  spectacle  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment, and  made  various  random  conjectures  as 
to  the  meaning  of  these  unusual  proceedings. 

One  of  them  suggested  that  the  “ Big  Medi- 
cine man”  (the  preacher)  might  bo  exerting 
bis  powers  of  incantation  to  exorcise  and  drive 
away  bad  spirits  which  had  got  possession  of 
the  people.  Another  one  surmised  that  possi- 
bly this  was  a big  pale- face  war-dance.  And 
one  even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  whole 
company  stark  raving  mad.  But  none  of  their 
opinions  seemed  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  the  party  until  Dandy,  who  had 
looked  on  with  great  interest  for  some  time, 
at  length  assumed  an  air  of  importance,  and 
exclaimed,  “I  have  it — I have  it;  I’ll  tell  you 
what’s  the  matter!”  Then  pointing  his  finger 
to  his  head,  he  added : “ Whisky  too  much  / 
Whisky  too  much  /”  And  they  all  walked  off  in 
disgust,  verily  believing  that  the  good  disciples 
of  Wesley  were  on  a terrible  spree. 

On  their  return  home  after  visiting  their 
“Great  Father,”  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
people  of  Albany,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  their  songs,  dances,  etc. 
A room  was  procured,  and  at  the  proper  hour 
Bandy  stationed  himself  at  the  door,  and  re- 
ceded twenty-five  cents  from  each  person  ad- 
mitted. A good  house  was  secured,  and  the 
performance  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  body,  until  the  appreciative  audience  was 
about  to  disperse,  when  Dandy  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  door,  and  demanded  another 
quarter  from  each  one  before  giving  them 
egress,  an^  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  inter- 
preter could  convince  him  that  this  was  not  al- 
lowable. 

XIV. 

It  is  said  of  a distinguished  former  chief  of 
the  Choctaws,  “ Push-met-te-haw,”  who  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  talented  Indians  of 
whose  history  we  have  any  knowledge,  that  upon 
an  occasion  after  our  authorities  in  Washington 
had  used  all  their  efforts  to  induce  him  to  sign 
the  “ Dancing  Rabbit  Creek”  treaty,  by  which 
they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  which  he  had 
persistently  declined,  that  General  Jackson, 
then  President,  called  him  to  the  White  House, 
and,  after  exhausting  all  arguments  without 
avail,  placed  himself  before  the  chief,  and,  in  a 
highly  excited  manner,  thus  addressed  him : 

“III  have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  I am  An- 
drew Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Sir;  and  by  the  Eternal  you  shall  sign  that 
treaty.” 

Push-met-te-haw  was  not  in  the  least  intimi- 
dated, but  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  in  imitation 
of  the  President’s  emphatic  manner,  replied  : 

“I  know  perfectly  well  who  you  are,  Sir: 
and  111  have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  I am  Pus® 


met-te-haw,  head  chief  of  the  great  Choctaw 
nation;  and  by  the  Eternal  I’ll  not  sign  that 
treaty,  Sir.” 

This  Indian  was  not  of  royal  parentage,  but 
had  risen  from  obscure  origin  to  his  lofty  posi- 
tion in  the  nation  solely  upon  his  own  merits; 
and  being  a proud,  dignified  man,  he  was  some- 
what sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  lineage. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Washington 
his  reputation  preceded  him,  and  he  received 
marked  attention  from  the  principal  dignitaries, 
and  was  even  invited  to  dine  at  the  White  House. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  ; and  during  the  re- 
past Mrs.  Madison,  the  mistress  of  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  at  that  time,  manifested  a lively 
interest  in  him,  making  particular  inquiries 
about  his  family  ; and  she  was  especially  desir-  * 
ous  of  knowing  whether  he  was  able  to  trace 
back  bis  ancestry  for  many  generations  through 
a lineage  of  distinguished  chiefs.  His  counte- 
nance clouded,  and  assumed  a stern  expression 
of  displeasure  at  these  interrogatories,  and  for 
some  time  ho  made  no  reply ; but  at  length  he 
said : 

“Push-met-te-haw  was  not  born  like  com- 
mon mortals,  and  he  never  knew  father  or  mo- 
ther. But  on  one  bright  and  beautiful  sum- 
mer’s night,  when  all  nature  was  hushed  in 
profound  and  silent  repose,  suddenly  a deep 
sonnd  was  heard  approaching,  like  the  rumbling 
of  distant  thunder;  soon  the  sky  became  dark 
and  lowering ; heavy  clouds  driven  by  a furious 
tempest  piled  upon  each  other  in  the  loftiest 
vaults  of  the  heavens,  and  poured  down  rain 
and  hail  in  torrents ; ponderous  peals  of  thun- 
der exploded  and  reverberated,  like  continuous 
salvos  of  gigantic  artillery,  throughout  the  en- 
tire canopy  of  the  sky ; the  lightning  flashed  in 
angular  scintillations  vivid  streaks  of  fire ; and  r 
every  element  of  nature  seemed  in  a mad  frenzy 
to  contribute  toward  the  sublime  and  fearful 
chaos — in  the  midst  of  which  a huge  thunder- 
bolt, directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
was  sent  down  from  heaven  and  struck  a gnarled 
oak,  shivering  its  gigantic  trunk  into  ten  thou- 
sand atoms ; and  from  out  of  its  heart  bounded 
forth  a full-grown  Indian  brave  in  complete 
war  costume,  with  his  rifle  upon  his  shoulder. 
Thus  entered  the  world,  and  such  is  the  pedi- 
gree, of  the  warrior  who  now  stands  before  the 
Great  Chief’s  sqaaw.” 

XV. 

Daring  the  existence  of  the  “Lone-star”  re- 
public of  Texas  a white  man  was  captured  on 
the  Brazos  by  the  Comanches,  who  carried  him 
away  to  their  camp,  and,  in  accordance  with 
their  custom,  subjected  him  to  all  the  menial 
offices  of  a slave.  While  in  camp  he  was 
kicked  about  most  unmercifully,  forced  to  cut 
and  carry  wood,  herd  horses,  pitch  lodges,  etc., 
etc. ; and  on  marches  they  compelled  him  to 
pack  enormous  loads  of  kettles,  frying-pans, 
and  other  rubbish,  until  his  back  and  feet  be- 
came terribly  lacerated ; and  he  was  so  much 
worn  out  by  hard  work,  starvation,  and  cruel 
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treatment  that  at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope 
of  bettering  his  condition,  and  in  agonizing  de- 
spair wished  himself  dead. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
band  returned  from  a visit  to  Austin,  where 
they  had  been  kindly  received  by  General 
Houston,  the  President,  and  were  shown  all  the 
novelties  of  the  capital;  and  among  other 
places  they  were  taken  into  the  State-house, 
while  the  Congress  was  in  session,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  legislation  explained  to  them.  They 
were  highly  delighted  with  what  they  saw’,  and 
took  especial  pride  in  displaying  their  new  ac- 
quirements to  their  people  at  home.  And  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that,  in  future, 
when  any  important  tribal  business  was  pend- 
* ing  before  the  council  of  the  nation  they  should, 
like  the  pale-faced  law-makers,  put  it  to  vote 
and  decide  it  by  the  majority.  • 

This  proposition  w'as  acceded  to  by  all; 
but  it  so  happened  at  the  first  meeting  of  their 
deliberative  council  that  they  had  forgotten 


6ome  of  the  details  of  the  forms  they  had  wit- 
nessed at  Austin,  and  they  were  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  white  captive  to  enlighten  them.  He 
consented  to  instruct  them  provided  they  would 
make  him  a member  of  the  council,  and  per- 
mit him  to  introduce  the  first  resolution.  The 
request  was  acceded  to,  and  a presiding  chief 
was  appointed,  who  informed  the  white  mem- 
ber that  his  resolution  was  then  in  order; 
whereupon  he  took  the  floor,  or  rather  the 
ground,  and  said:  “Mr.  President,  I propose 
to  the  great  council  of  the  Comanche  nation — 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth  — [Cheers,  with 
prolonged  guttural  how's!  how’s!  howl’s!  all 
over  the  lodge] — I propose,  I say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  hereafter  every  gentleman  Indian, 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  pale- 
faces, be  required,  on  marches,  to  pack  his 
own  kettles,  and  herd  his  own  horses." 

The  resolution  was  received  with  applause, 
and  carried  unanimously,  and  thenceforth  the 
captive  was  relieved  of  his  burdens. 


BY  THE  WAY-SIDE. 


By  a patient  search  I found  it — 

The  grave  of  a man  who  died 
In  the  bloom  of  his  youthful  manhood, 

In  the  prime  of  his  lofty  pride. 

He  had  done  with  life’s  vain  striving, 

Its  praises,  and  its  scorn, 

And  finished  his  strong  endeavor 
Long  years  ere  I was  born. 

By  the  good  deeds  left  behind  him, 

By  the  wTong  he  scorned  to  do, 

I know  that  his  earnest  spirit 
Was  fearless  and  pure  and  true. 

And  I treasure  his  name  as  sacred, 

His  words  as  above  my  praise, 

And  love  him  as  not  one  loved  him 
While  he  walked  the  world’s  hard  w’ays. 

The  work  that  he  did  so  nobly 

Should  have  blessed  his  struggling  days, 
Should  have  brought  him  gold  and  honors, 
And  circled  his  brow  with  bays. 

But  the  world  is  all  ungrateful— 

He  gave  his  life  for  naught, 

And  his  name,  and  his  many  sorrows, 
Have  faded  from  human  thought. 

His  life  was  a battle  with  trials, 
Temptations,  and  bitter  needs — 

His  grave  lies  nameless  and  sunken, 

A tangle  of  common  w’eeds. 

Even  Nature  forgets  him, 

And  spreads  no  charm  above 
The  rest  of  her  fond  disciple, 

Who  loved  her  with  wondrous  love. 


Only  a single  flowrer 
Above  him  has  tried  to  bloom, 

But  choked  by  nettles,  it  withers, 

A type  of  the  sleeper’s  doom — 

The  struggle  of  young  ambition 
Unfavored  by  fortune’s  chance, 

Cramped  down  by  the  pitiless  pressure 
Of  crudest  circumstance. 

But  I treasure  his  name  as  sacred, 

His  words  as  beyond  my  praise, 

And  love  him  as  not  one  loved  him 
While  he  walked  the  world’s  hard  ways. 

Ah  me!  when  my  life  is  over, 

And  faded  to  silentness, 

When  my  grave  is  nigh  forgotten, 

And  hidden  by  weeds,  like  this — 

I wonder  if  some  kind  spirit 
Will  pause  in  the  shadow’s  dim, 

To  give  me  a tear  and  a blessing 
Like  these  I drop  for  him? 

If  so,  sweet  friend,  wherever 
Thy  beautiful  feet  may  stand — 

In  the  dull,  tired  ways  about  me, 

Or  far  in  some  lonelier  land — 

On  the  dim  hills  of  the  future. 

Where  my  own  may  never  go, 

Or — alas,  my  wretched  blindness! — 

Nearer  than  I may  know — 

Oh,  tender  and  loving  angel, 

With  light  on  thy  bended  brow. 

Oh,  heart  which  will  hold  me  precious, 
Would  I could  find  thee  now! 
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I RECOGNIZED  Margaret  at  once  by  the 
harmonious  gray  of  her  apparel  and  the 
graceful  fall  of  her  long  veil ; bnt  dear  Em,  in 
an  absurd,  wide-spreading  Bea-side,  puzzled  me. 
Happily  a gust  of  wind  blew  up  one  side  of  the 
straw  extinguisher,  giving  me  a glimpse  of  her 
bright,  friendly  face,  and  without  farther  ado 
we  flew  into  each  other’s  arms,  regardless  of 
the  smiling  baggage-master,  or  of  the  round- 
eyed country  lads  contemplating  us  through  the 
blurred  windows  of  the  waiting-room. 

“Here  she  is,  Maggie!”  cried  Em,  in  an 
ecstasy,  turning  me  round  and  round;  “the 
good  little  girl  who  found  the  luck-penny  in 
her  shoe !” 

“ Dearest  Rhoda,  how  glad  I am  to  see  you, 
and  how  rosy  and  round  the  child  has  grown, 
to  be  sure  !”  said  Margaret,  clasping  my  hands, 
and  bending  to  kiss  me  in  her  sweet  way. 

“Was  there  ever  such  a lovely  retreat!  It 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  map,  and  wo  were  the 
only  passengers  in  the  car ! What  a delicious 
air!  What  green  fields!  Oh,  I feel  young 
again !”  cried  twenty-year-old  Em. 

“What  a divine  sky!”  chimed  Margaret, 
who  was  a Bostonian,  raising  her  gray  eyes, 
hazy  with  tears. 

“A  lucky  woman  art  thou,  Rhoda  John- 
stone,” continued  Em;  “but  I thought  your 
estate  lay  five  miles  beyond  the  railway  station. 
Prithee,  are  we  to  walk  it?” 

“ If  you  will  but  let  me  edge  in  one  word, 
rattlebox,  I will  instruct  you.  You  must  know 
that  my  noble  charger,  ycleped  Finette,  has  but 
one  weakness — an  insurmountable  objection  to 
locomotive  puff  and  confusion — so  I tied  him 
the  other  side  of  the  green,  where  he  awaits 
your  convenience,  fastidious  Emily.” 

“I  hope  he  is  not  spirited  I”  she  ventured,  a 
little  tremulously. 

“ Of  course  he  is !”  I laughed.  “ I could  not 
endure  a stupid  animal.  I enjoy  life,  and  like 
to  feel  the  reins  when  I drive.”  • 

Em’s  countenance  lengthened  ruefully,  by  no 
means  lightening  as  we  came  within  sight  of  my 
pretty  Canadian.  There  could  not  be  found  a 
flercer-looking  little  beast;  not  a hair  of  his 
shaggy  coat  lay  in  line,  fringes  of  dark  gray 
hung  about  his  hoofs,  a voluminous  tail  swept 
behind,  and  as  for  his  mane — there  was  no  end 
to  its  unkempt  pibfuseness,  two  wicked  eyes 
gleaming  in  the  midst. 

“Little  Em,”  said  I,  “is  it  possible  you  are 
such  a coward ! Look  at  Margaret ! She  is 
not  afraid,”  for  Margaret  was  stroking  his  neck 
with  her  white,  ungloved  hand. 

“But  I am  % read  fully  afraid,”  sighed  Em. 
“Are  you  sure  you  can  manage  him,  Rhoda?” 

“I  could  drive  hirfl  with  my  eyes  shut,”  I 
declared,  taking  pity  on  the  poor  little  coward. ' 
“Let  me  help  you  into  the  carriage.  We  must 
be  off,  or  the  evening  will  be  on  us.” 

“Now  relieve  our  curiosity,”  said  Margaret, 
when  we  were  fairly  started.  “Tell  us  of  this 
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wonderful  windfall  of  fortune  that  has  fallen  to 
you.” 

“Did  I not  explain  in  my  letter?” 

“Explain?  Yes,  but  leading  us  through  a 
bewildering  labyrinth,  and  leaving  us  more  con- 
fused than  when  we  began.  I am  afraid  writ- 
ing is  not  your  forte,  Rhoda  dear ; every  other 
line  was  in  parenthesis.  ‘ I must  lay  down  my 
pen  for  a moment  to  see  Joseph  about  sowing 
the  melons,’  or  * I must  pause  to  attend  to  the 
cream,’  and  so  on.” 

“You  are  cruel  to  laugh  at  me,  for  truly  I 
| have  never  been  so  busy  in  my  life.  Delight- 
ful labor,  however — very  different  from  the  ter- 
rible drudgery  of  teaching.  My  story  is  not  so 
very  wonderful,  although  at  first  it  seemed  like 
a trick  of  Aladdin’s  lamp,”  snapping  my  whip 
at  Finette.  “ Thus  it  happened — ” 

“Oh,  pray  be  careful,”  gasped  Em  at  my 
side. 

“ My  mother  had  a father — ” I continued. 

“What  an  unusual  blessing!”  murmured 
Em. 

“Yes,”  I continued;  “consequently  I en- 
joyed the  honor  of  a grandfather,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  hardly  an  honor,  for  a 
more  crabbed,  miserly,  cantankerous  old  man 
never  existed.  Dear  me ! Margaret,  is  it  dis- 
respectful to  speak  so  strongly  of  one’s  ances- 
tors ? Nevertheless,  when  my  mother  married, 
her  parent  forbade  her  his  house,  and  publicly 
disowned  her,  from  what  cause  it  is  impossible 
to  divine,  and  sternly  adhered  to  his  decree  to' 
the  day  of  her  death.  The  old  man  lived  for 
years  and  years,  like  his  own  cider,  sharpening 
and  hardening  with  age.  I never  saw  him, 
but  always  fancied  him  a Wandering  Jew  grown 
stationary,  and  never  imagined  but  that  he 
would  continue  to  live  through  all  ages.  Con- 
sider, then,  my  astonishment  when  he  actually 
died,  and  I found  myself  the  poor  soul’s  heir. 

I ought  not  to  abuse  him,  I am  sure,  for  he  has 
done  me  nothing  but  good.  When  we  have 
turned  the  corner  we  will  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  old  place ; it  is  still  strange  to  me.  I am 
constantly  discovering  odd  nooks  and  corners ; 
and  yesterday  I found  an  old  sock  full  of  silver 
shillings.  Now  we  are  turning  the  corner ; pre- 
pare to  be  enraptured.” 

“See  this  gorge  on  my  right!”  cried  Emily. 

“There  is  a brook  at  the  bottom,  and  a cas- 
cade. Would  it  not  be  horrible  to  roll  over 
into  it  on  a dark  night?” 

By  this  time  we  had  gained  the  ascent,  and 
a delectable  land  of  river,  meadow,  and  wood- 
ed slopes  lay  beneath  us.  I called  upon  Fi- 
nette to  stand,  and  pointed  with  my  whip— 

“Do  you  see  the  old-fashioned,  long-roofed 
house  nestling  yonder  among  the  elms  ? And 
the  red  barn?  That  is  the  homestead.  In 
this  valley  lies  my  farm ; is  it  not  a fairy  gift  ?” 

“ How  can  we  congratulate  you  enough,  hap- 
py Rhoda!”  cried  Margaret,  her  lovely  face 
lightening  with  generous  pleasure. 

“It  is  the  Elysium  of  the  gods!”  cried  ex- 
travagant Em.  “The  Happy  Valley  of  Ras- 
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selas.  No,  that  was  a stupid  place ; I mean  it 
is  an  earthly  Paradise.  Were  it  not  for  that 
little  imp  of  an  animal  before  us,  it  would  be 
perfection  attained/’ 

44  There  are  any  number  of  cows  in  the  val- 
ley,” I interposed — 44  horrible,  lowing  creatures, 
who  enjoy  nothing  better  than  tossing  innocent 
city  folk  over  fences.  I myself  possess  sev- 
eral of  these  monsters.” 

41  Cruel  Rhoda,”  sighed  Era,  44  thus  to  de- 
stroy my  transient  vision  of  peace.” 

44  Observe  the  rich  color  of  that  meadow,” 
said  Margaret,  44  and  the  river,  and  the  noble 
hill  forms  beyond,  melting  into  that  ineffable 
sky ! Was  ever  a lovelier  scene  ?” 

44  The  river  marks  my  boundary,”  I remarked. 
44  Mr.  Thornton,  the  county  magnate,  owns  the 
land  beyond.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
my  little  corner,  he  seems  to  be  the  landlord 
of  the  whole  country  side.  You  see  the  tall 
chimneys  toward  the  east,  beyond  the  white 
road  and  line  of  poplars  ?*  There  is  his  lord- 
ship’s residence.” 

44  What  a pity ! His  meadow  is  much  pret- 
tier than  yours,  Rhoda,”  said  Emily. 

I smiled  philosophically. 

44 1 am  quite  content  that  he  should  rule  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  for  my  land  is  infinitely 
the  more  profitable.  Of  course  you  can  not 
see ; but  my  meadow  yields  good  mowing  grass, 
and  there  is  on  it  a fine  orchard,  while  his  is 
miserable  marsh — nothing  but  marsh,  flooded 
every  spring.  Those  patches  of  vivid  green 
you  admire  are  useless  bulrushes.” 

44  Horrible 1 Bulrushes,  did  you  say  ? I nev- 
er heard  of  such  a thing,”  laughed  Emily,  while 
Margaret  interposed  here  her  tuneful  voice. 

44  You  are  altogether  fortunate,  Rhoda ; you 
reap  the  benefits  of  both  river-banks,  the  beau- 
ty and  verdure  of  your  neighbor’s,  and  the  prof- 
its of  your  own.  Your  old  orchard  is  delight- 
ful, and  so  is  that  tall  grove  of  trees  stretching 
down  to  the  water.” 

“There  goes  the  sun !”  I exclaimed,  jerking 
Finette  out  of  his  comfortable  nap.  44  We 
must  proceed  at  once,  or  you  will  not  see  the 
old  house  by  daylight.” 

Merrily  we  whirled  along  the  grass-grown 
country  road,  between  high  banks  of  sumach, 
hazel,  and  virgin’s  bower,  and  all  the  loving, 
clinging  sisterhood  of  way-side  shrubs  and  vines 
— under  dusky  arches  of  forest  trees,  beds  of 
yellow -pine  needles  muffling  the  roll  of  the 
wheels  and  Finette’s  brisk  footfalls ; so  on  to 
the  meadow  fiats,  catching  the  aromatic  odors 
of  woods  and  fields,  and  60on  drawing  rein  be- 
fore the  time-worn  porch  of  the  Red  House. 
Never  had  I felt  so  proud  of  my  possessions. 
Every  cracked  little  pane  gleamed  in  the  after- 
glow; the  thriftless,  delightful  wood-moss  shone 
emerald-green  on  sloping  roof  and  tree-trunks 
and  well-curb ; the  crumbling  fences  were  laden 
with  blossoms ; meek-eyed  cows  stood  chewing 
their  cud  in  the  yard ; and  old  Joseph  Smith, 
in  blue  overalls  and  tattered  straw  bat,  came 
from  the  barn  with  a burnished  milking-pail  in 


either  hand.  I welcomed  my  friends  with  lofty 
courtesy,  gave  them  a glimpse  of  my  quaint  lit- 
tle kitchen,  parlor,  and  keeping-room,  and  then 
conducted  them  to  the  many-cornered  guest- 
chamber  under  the  eaves. 

44  Do  not  be  disdainful,  ye  city  damsels,  of 
my  countiy  fare,”  I cried,  as  we  gathered  about 
the  flower-decked  table.  44  The  strawberries 
are  not  large,  but  they  are  red  to  the  heart  and 
sweet  as  the  clover  in  which  they  ripened. 
Need  I say  more  for  the  bread  than  that  it  was 
made  by  ray  own  hands  ? That  is  honey,  dear 
Margaret,  and  I am  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
our  learned  ignoramus  never  before  beheld  the 
ccelestia  dona , although  she  knows  by  heart  the 
Fourth  Georgic  of  her  honey-tongued  Virgil. 
Innocent  little  Em ! I have  here  a goblet  of  new 
milk  for  you — I reserve  the  cups  of  fragrant  tea 
for  the  stronger  heads  of  Margaret  and  myself.” 

But  poor  Em  made  such  an  outcry  at  the  cur- 
tailing of  her  favorite  beverage  that  Margaret 
was  fain  to  soothe  her  by  exchanging  cup  for 
glass,  and  partaking  hereelf  of  the  despised 
milk. 

After  the  joyous  repast  Emily  and  I polished 
the  ancient  blue  and  pink  china-ware,  admiring 
the  wonderful  pagodas  and  flying  bridges  por- 
trayed thereon,  while  pensive  Margaret  strayed 
out  upon  the  porch  star-gazing,  she  being  one  of 
those  rare  mortals  who  find  perfect  enjoyment 
in  nature  and  silence.  As  the  twilight  deep- 
ened we  gathered  in  the  music-room,  still  with 
no  light  save  the  glimmer  of  the  fire-flies  flit- 
ting in  the  sweet-brier  at  the  window.  I stood 
by  the  piano. 

44  This  is  the  only  link,”  I said,  44  which  con- 
nects me  with  the  old  life ; and,  in  spite  of  as- 
sociation, I could  not  well  spare  it.  Margaret, 
this  is  the  hour  of  all  hours  for  music.  Thrill 
us  again,  dear  friend,  with  that  beloved  voice.” 
Emily  trod  warningly  upon  my  foot,  but  I did 
not  understand  her ; I could  see  neither  in  the 
darkened  room,  and  there  was  an  awkward  si- 
lence. Then  Margaret  spoke,  softly  and  rath- 
er diffidently,  as  was  her  manner : 

44 1 never  felt  in  happier  mood  for  music, 
Rhoda,  but  I can  not  sing.  I have  lost  my 
voice.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I cried,  bewildered. 

44  Yes,”  she  repeated, 44 1 have  lost  my  voice. 
I can  not  tell  how  it  happened ; at  church  one 
evening  my  voice  suddenly  died;  even  the 
ghost  of  it  has  never  returned  to  me  since,  so  I 
must  e’en  take  up  the  burden  of  life  anew.  I 
am  now  studying  the  piano,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  teach  some  day.” 

I was  too  much  shocked  to  find  words  of  sym- 
pathy, and  could  only  say : 

44  You  must  let  me  be  your  telcher  while  you 
are  with  me,  although  it  is  absurd  for  a mere 
routinist  like  myself  to  altempt  to  guide  a gen- 
aus.  ” Margaret  had  no  such  scruples,  however, 
accepting  my  offer  with  gratitude,  and,  to  cover 
our  painful  emotions,  we  lit  the  candles,  and 
Em  and  I proceeded  to  execute  our  most  elab- 
orate duet. 
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Poor  Margaret,  with  all  her  rare  gifts,  seemed 
bom  to  failure.  Surrounded  in  childhood  by 
love,  wealth,  and  culture,  a single  month  de- 
prived her  of  every  thing.  A series  of  com- 
mercial disasters,  followed  by  the  base  treach- 
ery of  trusted  friends,  deprived  her  father  first 
of  reason  and  then  of  life ; and  before  his  life- 
less remains  could  be  consigned  to  their  last 
resting-place  his  wife  was  laid  beside  him,  and 
their  only  and  adored  child  was  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  cold  and  hard-tempered  relatives. 
They  did  their  duty  by  her  after  the  fashion  of 
rich  relatives.  She  was  sent  to  an  Institute, 
and  having  survived  an  institutional  education, 
was  directed  to  provide  for  herself  henceforth. 
It  was  among  the  hollow  corridors  and  desolate 
school-rooms  of  the  Institute  that  we  three  met 
and  tied  our  lasting  friendship.  Together  we 
found  courage  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  toil, 
starvation,  and  cold ; together  confronted  the 
august  examining  committee,  and  received  our 
parchment  diplomas — Margaret’s  tied  with  blue 
ribbon,  Em’s  with  pink,  and  mine,  alas ! with 
white.  You  do  not,  perhaps,  comprehend  the 
distinctions  thus  signified,  but  among  the  initi- 
ated the  blue  ribbon  was  known  to  be  a delicate 
symbol  of  the  school’s  choicest  regard  and  com- 
mendation ; the  pink  marked  a gradation ; the 
white  another  still  lower.  That  bit  of  blue 
ribbon  was,  however,  the  only  triumph  that  poor 
Margaret  enjoyed,  for  she  made  a complete  fail- 
ure of  teaching.  While  Emily — little,  blushing 
Emily — could  command  order  and  industry  in 
the  most  hoidenish  school-room,  beautiful,  dig- 
nified Margaret  would  be  utterly  routed.  She 
was  too  simple,  too  unsuspicious,  too  ignorant 
of  the  wiles  and  ways  of  the  “ Girl  of  the  Pe- 
riod” to  satisfy  the  exactions  of  the  modern 
schoolmistress,  and  she  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  advantageous  position  obtained  for 
her  by  the  influence  of  wealthy  connections. 
We  held  a serious  consultation  upon  the  posi- 
tion. Well  I remember  the  seat  under  the 
ailanthus-tree,  the  muddy  fountain,  and  the 
nursery-maids  airing  their  charges,  as  we  there 
came  to  the  unanimous  decision  that  Margaret 
should  cultivate  her  musical  talents — the  pure 
alto  voice  especially.  This  proved,  at  last,  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  she  truly  loved  and 
enjoyed  her  art,  and  finally  obtained  a position 
in  the  choir  of  an  np-town  church — and  now 
this  also  was  lost  to  her.  “Such  is  life!”  I 
sighed,  striking  a discordant  sharp. 

A thunder-storm  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
the  night,  but  bow  radiant  was  the  morning! 
Every  flower  laden  with  fragrance,  every  leaf 
shining  in  dewy  freshness,  an  invisible  choir  of 
birds  making  ecstatic  music  in  the  meadows, 
a few  silver-winged  clouds  melting  into  ethereal 
blue!  With  unconscious  care  we  donned  our 
daintiest  apparel  in  honor  of  the  royal  day. 
Margaret  floated  down  in  gossamer  robes  of 
palest  violet,  very  old-fashioned,  I fear,  or  per- 
haps no  fashion  at  all,  for  the  wide  flowing 
sleeves  and  delicate  neck -band  displayed  to 
perfect  advantage  the  sculpturesque  arms  and 
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hands  and  noble,  creamy  throat.  Like  Dante’s 
beauteous  lady, 

“Stately  and  soft  she  moves  as  Juno’s  bird. 

Erect  and  firmly  poised  as  any  crane. 

The  utmost  grace  with  modesty  combined." 

While  Emily,  with  wonderful  moderation,  de- 
clared her  a true-born  Athenian,  and  bound 
myrtle  and  white  roses  on  her  hair.  Mar- 
garet’s hair  is  dark  in  shadow,  but  catches  in 
the  sunlight  a burnished  auburn  tint.  It  waves 
also,  not  in  a thousand  curls  and  ripples,  but  in 
bright  even  swells  from  the  moonbeam  line  of 
the  crown  through  all  its  queenly  length.  Em- 
ily, as  always,  was  dainty  in  the  trimmest  of 
white  gowns,  a bunch  of  pinks  tied  under  her 
chin,  and  a bright  ribbon  about  her  waist. 

After  the  coffee  and  toast  had  been  discussed 
Margaret  went  about  arranging  the  flowers,  and 
it  was  curious  to  note  how*  the  lightest  touch  of 
her  finger-tips  brought  into  harmonious  subjec- 
tion the  unruly  vines  and  grasses  which  had  de- 
fied my  utmost  skill  the  day  before.  With  care 
and  some  assistance  Emily  placed  herself  under 
the  extinguishing  “sea-side,”  and  sallied  forth 
with  me  to  explore  the  garden.  A bed  of 
bright,  hardy  plants  on  either  side  a graveled 
walk,  terminating  in  a ruined  arbor  overran 
with  red  roses,  was  the  only  attempt  at  flo- 
ral decoration — the  remaining  ground  being  de- 
voted to  the  utilitarian  purposes  of  the  vege- 
table garden,  although  even  here  an  occasional 
clump  of  hollyhocks  or  sun-flowers  diversified 
the  formal  beds.  From  the  garden  we  proceed- 
ed across  the  yard,  an  open  grassy  space  be- 
tween house  and  barn,  with  branching  foot-paths 
wont  in  the  close,  green  turf,  and  peered  through 
the  bars  at  the  cows  and  Finette,  who  were  calm- 
ly grazing  under  the  apple-trees.  Em  had  even 
ventured  to  present  a hunch  of  clover  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  protection  of  the  fence, 
with  the  terrifying  delight  of  seeing  Finette 
thrust  forward  his  nose,  when  I saw  Margaret 
on  the  porch  waving  her  hand  to  us.  Beside 
her  stood  a farmer-like  gentleman,  dressed  in 
gray,  with  a riding-whip  under  his  arm  and  a 
couple  of  sleek  greyhounds  at  his  heels.  He 
walked  directly  across  the  yard  toward  us,  rais- 
ing his  hat,  and  it  did  not  require  a second 
glance  from  either  of  us  to  discover  a very 
handsome  and  pleasing  countenance,  with  a 
curling  brown  beard,  a ruddy  complexion,  and 
eyes  both  clear  and  keen.  He  spoke  at  once : 

“ Which  is  Miss  Johnstone  ? Iam  pleased  to 
make  yoor  acquaintance.  \ am  Philip  Thorn- 
ton, of  Summer  Hill  Farm,  your  nearest  neigh- 
bor, and  I rode  over  this  morning  to  ratify  my 
claim  to  that  honor.  I am  quite  in  earnest,” 
he  added,  qnickly,  seeing  me  smile.  “ I would 
not  have  troubled  you  to-day  did  I not  know 
Joseph  Smith  to  be  the  most  stubborn  and  pig- 
headed of  mankind.  I understand  you  propose 
purchasing  several  of  Kelton  Evans's  Western 
cattle  ?” 

“ Yes,”  I replied,  a good  deal  puzzled. 

“ Accept  my  honest  advice,  Miss  Johnstone, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  are 
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a wicked,  useless  breed,  and  Kelton  Evans  a 
swindler.” 

u Good  Heavens !”  I cried.  il  Pray  explain 
yourself!  I did  not  know  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  cows.  I supposed  they  were  all 
good.” 

He  laughed  heartily. 

“I  suspected  that  to  be  your  condition  of 
ignorance,  and  you  would  learn  a lesson  to  your 
cost  were  those  Westerners  once  in  your  pas- 
ture.” 

“ But  what  am  I to  do  ? Where  shall  I find 
the  right  article  ?” 

He  replaced  his  Panama,  as  if  it  were  a 
thinking-cap,  and  mused  a while. 

“I  have  it!”  he  cried,  briskly.  “ Deacon 
Warner’s  estate  is  being  settled,  and  doubtless 
the  stock  will  be  sold.  They  are  a good  breed 
— nothing  remarkable,  but  sound.” 

“Oh,  I would  not  for  the  world  have  any 
kinine  prodigies  on  my  hands,”  I laughed. 
“Thanks  for  your  neighborly  consideration. 
Will  you  walk  into  the  house  now  ?” 

“ 1 can  not  stay  this  morning,  but  afch  your 
permission  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing at  a more  leisure  time.  How  do  you  en- 
joy country  life  in  Hillborough  ?” 

“ Very  much,  ” I replied.  “ We  have  never 
felt  half  the  sweetness  of  life  before.  This  is 
my  friend,  Miss  Emily  Lee, ’’seeing  a half  ques- 
tion on  his  lip.  “ She  and  Miss  Dale  are  pass- 
ing the  summer  with  me.” 

“I  admire  your  good  taste,”  he  said.  “I 
can  not  imagine  an  existence  tolerable  among 
city  walls,  although  I confess  I have  never  tried 
it.  I wish  you  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  every 
bright  hour ! ” With  that  he  smiled  beamingly 
upon  us,  and  took  his  leave. 

True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Thornton  made  his 
appearance  among  us  in  a few  days,  if  any 
thing,  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the  time  be- 
fore. As  he  entered  our  little  dining-room, 
where  the  breeze  through  the  open  windows 
blew  in  the  muslin  enrtains,  he  glanced  quick- 
ly about,  noticing,  I felt,  every  detail.  He 
strode  over  to  a bracket  whereon  Margaret  had 
arranged  a fresh  bunch  of  flowering  vines,  and, 
after  contemplating  them  a moment,  turned  to 
me,  saying, 

“There  is  a great  change  here,  Miss  John- 
stone. I remember  calling  upon  your  grand- 
father in  this  very  room  some  years  since,  and 
the  same  change  has  passed  over  it  as  over 
yonder  brown  jug,  simple  enough,  yet  trans- 
forming the  most  unpromising  object  into  a 
thing  of  beauty.” 

“You  could  not  give  us  a more  delightful 
complitaent,”  I said;  “but  my  friend  Miss 
Dale  is  to  be  credited  individually  with  that 
floral  arrangement  which  so  pleases  you.  Will 
you  come  into  the  music-room  ?” 

Margaret  was  seated  before  the  piano,  where 
Bhe  had  been  practicing  for  three  weary  hours, 
her  hands  just  then  folded  over  the  ivory  keys, 
and  the  golden  head  bowed  thereon ; while  Em- 
ily, seated  by  the  window,  puzzled  persevering- 


ly over  an  ancient  spinning-wheel  which  she  had 
brought  from  the  garret.  They  both  rose  as  I 
introduced  Mr.  Thornton.  He  accosted  Mar- 
garet with  his  usual  directness  of  speech,  which 
would  have  been  brusque  were  it  not  for  the 
pleasant  tone  and  genial  face : 

“ Do  you  sing,  Miss  Dale  ?* 

“No,”  she  answered,  flushing  slightly. 

“None  of  us  sing,”  said  Emily,  coming  to 
her  aid  ; “ but  we  can  all  play  ‘Weber’s  Last 
Waltz’  on  the  piano,  and  paint  landscapes  in 
India-ink  on  Bristol-board.” 

“Is  it  possible,”  Mr.  Thornton  replied,  “that, 
with  such  accomplishments,  you  deign  to  finger 
your  grandmother's  spindle?”  pointing  to  her 
wheel. 

“It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Thornton  rides  hotly 
the  fashionable  hobby-horse  of  the  day.  Alas ! 
alas!  swells  the  chorus;  let  us  weep  for  our 
grandmothers,  for  we  shall  never  see  their  vir- 
tuous likes  again.” 

He  was  ready  with  his  quip,  and  they  tilted 
merrily,  I laughing  with  them,  while  Margaret, 
without  a word,  scarcely  smiled.  At  parting, 
Mr.  Thornton  again  approached  her. 

“ Do  you  also  execute  upon  this  instrument?” 
he  said,  with  vast  disdain  touching  the  piano. 

“Yes — no-— not  well,”  she  replied. 

“ I would  rather  hear  you  say  not  at  all.  To 
my  mind  it  is  at  best  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  cords  and  pretty  keys  and  polished  rose-wood 
legs ; the  work  of  mechanism,  not  of  art.  ” 

“Convert  the  railer!”  we  cried. 

Margaret  turned  and  lightly  touched  the 
keys.  She  possessed  what  we  music-teachcrs 
call  a fine  touch.  Sweet  and  sympathetic 
sounds  sprang  to  her  faintest  sign ; they  flowed 
melodious,  instinot  with  purest  feeling.  We 
watched  the  effect  on  Mr.  Thornton ; for  a mo- 
ment he  was  silent,  then  rose,  and  extending 
his  hand  to  Margaret,  said : 

“ That  is  beautiful ; but  I insist  that  it  is  you 
who  create  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  instrument. 
Genius  will  call  music  from  walls  and  stones ; 
but  you  should  use  the  flute  or  violin,  Miss 
Dale.  In  them  slumbers  the  soul  of  music.” 

We  soon  learned  to  look  with  great  favor 
upon  our  new  neighbor ; indeed,  he  proved  the 
kindest,  most  generous,  and  untiring  of  friends. 
Almost  every  morning  he  rode  over  from  Sum- 
mer Hill  on  his  magnificent  black  horse,  his 
riding-whip  under  his  arm,  and  the  never-ab- 
sent  greyhounds  scampering  behind.  Mean- 
while other  friendly  neighbors  called  upon  us, 
and  we  learned  from  their  gossip  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  yearly  elected  to  magisterial  hon- 
ors— some,  however,  intimating  that  Philip 
Thornton’s  pride  was  rather  overweening  for  a 
country  farmer.  Alack ! we  ourselves  soon 
became  the  theme  of  gossiping  tongues.  How 
they  learned  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  frequent  visits 
it  is  impossible  to  guess.  Did  the  shrewish 
cat-birds  shriek  the  startling;  intelligence  ? or 
the  little  brook  which  ran  through  our  meadow 
i babble  the  news  over  the  mill-wheel  four  miles 
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below  ? Tis  true  Joseph  Smith  or  his  close- 
mouthed wife  might  hare  given  the  informa- 
tion ; but  that  was  by  no  means  probable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  our  neighborly  gossips,  by  many 
a significant  look  and  wink,  and  slily-dropped 
jest,  betrayed  their  lively  appreciation  of,  and 
interest  in,  oar  affairs.  At  last  a sudden  illum- 
ination solved  for  me  the  riddle.  Hearing  our 
neighbor's  voice  one  morning  I went  to  the 
window  to  greet  him.  A pleasing  picture, 
framed  by  the  vine-festooned  window,  met  my 
eye.  Margaret  and  Mr.  Thornton  stood  by  the 
mulberry-tree ; he  held  lightly  on  his  arm  the 
bridle  of  bis  horse,  while  Margaret’s  white  hand 
stroked  the  beautiful  creature’s  glossy  neck, 
bent  low  to  her  caress.  He  gazed  eagerly  into 
her  face.  I could  see  the  light  of  his  blue  eyes, 
and  Margaret  raised  hers — clear,  gentle,  trust- 
ing. Yes,  yes!  I felt  sure  I had  discovered 
their  sweet  secret,  perhaps  before  they  them- 
selves. It  was  just  the  right  thing.  I clapped 
my  hands  noiselessly  and  danced  with  delight. 
I longed  to  impart  my  surmises  to  Emily,  but 
restrained  myself,  resolving  not  to  breathe  an 
indiscreet  thought.  I enjoyed  this  pleasing 
day-dream  for  nearly  a week,  when  Margaret 
herself  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  whole  fair  fab- 
ric. She  announced  her  immediate  return  to 
the  city.  Musical  instruction  and  a long  stand- 
ing order  of  visitation  from  a crabbed  rich  rel- 
ative w*ere  her  pleas.  Indeed,  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  she  should  leave  at  once,  she 
declared,  with  an  obstinacy  I had  never  before 
observed  in  our  soft,  gentle  Margaret.  My  ar- 
guments, entreaties,  tears,  made  no  impression, 
save  to  mark  her  sweet,  pale  face  with  speech- 
less sorrow.  At  last  I left  her,  and  wandered 
into  the  garden  to  cool  my  brain  and  devise 
some  new  method  of  attack.  Emily  came  run- 
ning out,  and  clasping  her  arm  in  mine,  walked 
up  and  down  the  path  with  me.  There  was 
evidently  something  on  her  mind.  Presently 
she  whispered, 

44  Rhoda,  I think  I know  the  cause  of  Mar- 
garet’s sadden  resolve.” 

44  Tell  me  at  once,”  I demanded. 

But  Emily  blushed  and  stammered,  and  finally 
blundered  out, 

44  Rhoda,  dear  Rhoda,  I hope  you  are  not — 
don’t — well,  I mean  do  not  care  especially  for 
Mr.  Thornton?” 

44  What  do  you  mean,  you  little  goose  ?” 

44 1 mean,”  gasped  Em,  desperately,  44  that 
yon  are  not  in  love  with  him !” 

44  Of  course  I am  not,”  I answered,  too  much 
vexed  to  laugh.  44 1 hope  you  are  not  ?” 

44  Not  I,”  she  answered. 

We  walked  a few  turns  in  silence.  Then  I 
spoke : 

44  What  has  this  to  do  with  Margaret?  and 
how  could  you  imagine  such  a thing  of  me? 
I do  not  think  inconstancy  is  one  of  my  fail- 
ings, and  yon  know  my  story,  Emily.  It  is 
love  once,  love  ever  with  me ; and  all  my  heart 
ever  knew,  or  can  know,  was  buried  with  George 
Lee  three  years  ago.” 
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44  Forgive  me ! Forgive  me !”  cried  Emily. 
44 1 knew  you  had  not  forgotten  poor  George ; 
but  Margaret  was  not  with  us  then,  you  re- 
member, and  she  has  taken  it  into  her  dear 
soft  head  that  you  are  in  love  with  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ; and  as  he  is,  beyond  question,  in  love  with 
her,  she  proposes  putting  herself  out  of  the  way.” 

44 1 would  have  given  Margaret  credit  for  more 
sense,”  I said ; 44  but,  after  all,  it’s  like  the  dear 
Quixotic  soul.  I will  go  in  and  talk  with  her.” 

44  Don’t  be  cross,”  whispered  Em,  unneces- 
sarily, as  no  one  could  be  cross  with  Margaret. 
I found  her  on  her  knees  before  a trunk,  pack- 
ing. I called  her  into  my  room,  and  then 
opened  the  old  chest,  faint  with  the  odor  of 
dead  flowers,  the  poor  little  bunches  of  violets 
and  heliotropes,  which  had  so  delighted  my 
heart  years  before,  now  faded  into  melancholy 
memories ; showed  her  the  photograph,  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  Emily’s  brother;  drew 
from  its  mildewed  scabbard  the  sword,  and 
from  its  soiled,  yellow  envelope  the  Colonel’s 
letter  of  sorrowful  tidings  and  sympathy,  the 
dark  ring  of  hair  still  inclosed.  Margaret  said 
nothing,  but  her  tears  fell  eloquently,  and  she 
kissed  me  again  and  again,  clasping  me  to  her 
heart. 

Need  I add  that  Margaret  did  not  finish  her 
packing  ? Mr.  Thornton  came  riding  furiously 
over  in  the  evening,  the  first  time  I ever  knew 
him  to  visit  at  the  usual  lovers’  hour,  and  the 
last  too,  for  the  morning  was  the  golden  time 
to  him.  Emily  and  I discreetly  left  the  music- 
room  to  the  two,  and  we  were  growing  rather 
sleepy  by  ourselves,  nodding  over  some  stupid 
sewing,  when  the  door  opened  and  they  ap- 
peared, hand  in  hand,  radiant,  walking  upon 
air.  Mr.  Thornton  stepped  forward  and  de- 
livered a rapturous  eulogy  upon  Margaret's  per- 
fections, his  own  happiness,  and  our  kindness. 
I would  repeat  it  here  at  length ; but  there  would 
be  wanting  voice  and  action,  and  I fear  all  sens- 
ible readers  would  rather  hasten  to  the  denoue- 
ment. 

Dear,  beautiful  Margaret ! Em  and  I arrayed 
her  ourselves  in  the  bridal  veil  and  flowers. 
They  were  married  in  the  little  music-room 
where  stands  the  piano,  the  only  thing  out  of 
tune  that  bright  day,  and  there  was  no  denying 
its  bad  condition  when  Em  tried  to  coax  from 
it  the  Wedding  March.  The  gay  autumnal 
trees  shook  down  before  her  dear  feet  a path- 
way brighter  and  fairer  than  any  rich  man’s 
hall  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Emily  went  back  to 
her  teaching  with  dry-eyed  stoicism.  I am 
happy  to  say,  however,  that  this  unnatural  con- 
dition did  not  long  endure.  She  became  heart- 
ily homesick,  relinquished  her  advantageous 
position  as  upper-governess  in  an  up-towm  sem- 
inary for  young  ladies,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Thornton,  secured  the  little  day- 
school  of  our  district.  She  enjoys  her  humble 
duties  notwithstanding  her  former  lofty  station. 
The  little  children  love  her,  the  big  boys  adore 
her,  and  she  has  never  had  occasion  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  Magistrate  Thornton,  as  he  mocking- 
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ly  prophesied.  Philip  and  Margaret  are  hand- 
somer, kinder,  and  more  devoted,  if  possible, 
than  during  the  days  of  their  first  happiness. 
If  ever  marriage  were  made  in  heaven  it  was 
theirs.  There  are  many  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  gardens  and  conservatories  of 
Summer  Hill ; but  its  master  and  mistress  often 


walk  down  to  the  quaint  Red  Farm  House  to 
gather  bunches  of  sweet-brier  from  a vine  which 
grows  there. 

I shall  be  thirty  years  old  this  spring.  Yes, 
it  is  already  spring ; and  now  let  the  blooming 
apple-boughs  shake  down  a snowy  curtain  npon 
our  simple  little  drama. 


(Mar's  Cast)  Ctjnir. 


AT  last  we  have  the  Magnum  Opus  of  Mr. 

Jenkins,  and  we  ought  to  be  content.  The 
chief  domestic  event  of  the  month,  from  the  Easy 
Chair’s  point  of  view,  was  the  arrival  of  Father 
Hyacinthe,  whom,  in  a few  airy  and  prelusive 
touches  at  the  head  of  his  work,  Mr.  Jenkins 
calls  the  “Preacher  Monk,”  “The  Great  Car- 
melite Friar.”  Mr.  Jenkins  brings  to  his  task 
not  only  his  peculiar  and  renowned  natural  gifts, 

\ but  certain  official  advantages.  For  Mr.  Jen- 
\ kins  was  the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  with 
this  customaiy  shrewdness  he  resolved  to  get 
]xhe  start  of  all  other  historians  by  beginning  a 
[little  before  the  beginning.  He  therefore  opened 
/his  narration  upon  shipboard.  But  at.  the  very 
i outset  a remarkably  vicious  word  for  his  pur- 
! pose  obtruded  itself  into  his  story,  and  imperiled 
the  success  of  his  labors.  “ The  evening,”  says 
Mr.  Herodotus  Jenkins,  “ was  so  delicious,  the 
scene  around  me  so  calm  and  grand,  I fell  into' 
a reverie  which  was  now  and  then  disturbed  by 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging. 
I heard  a step  behind,  and  looking  round  saw 
a low-sized,  thick-set  man,  with  a head  like  an 
inverted  pumpkin,  in  dark  clothes,  approaching 
the  taffrail,  with  liis  head  buried  in  his  breast, 
and  a pair  of  bright  black  eyes  shining  and  spark- 
ling like  diamonds.” 

It  certainly  shows  great  daring  and  dbnscious 
power  to  introduce  your  hero  as  low-sized  and 
thick-set,  with  a head  like  an  inverted  pump- 
kin. But  still  more  striking  is  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
bold  confidence  in  a comma ; for  if  that  little 
punctuating  point  had  failed  to  come  in  at  the 
precise  place,  we  should  have  had  4 4 the  preach- 
er monk”  presented  to  us  as  a figure  “with  a 
head  like  an  inverted  pumpkin  in  dark  clothes;” 
and  nothing  but  the  experienced  skill  of  a Jen- 
kins could  have  carried  such  a description  to  a 
grave  conclusion.  The  low-sized  man  leans  over 
the  taffrail  beside  Mr.  Jenkins,  who,  although  he 
has  minutely  described  the  stranger’s  appear- 
ance, now  remarks,  “I  did  not  take  any  notice 
of  the  stranger  at  first.”  But  a voice  in  44  full 
melodious  French”  is  suddenly  heard,  whose  “ li- 
quidity” and  other  vocal  virtues  now  has  the  ef- 
fect upon  Mr.  Jenkins’s  mind  of  the  strawberry 
mark  upon  the  left  arm  of  a long-lost  brother. 
There  is  a 44  flash  of  recollection”  by  which  this 
“ grand  voice”  is  seen  to  have  been  heard  before. 
The  “inverted  pumpkin”  bent  toward  Mr.  Jen- , 
kins  44  with  marked  courtesy.”  Also,  the  stran- 
ger, with  a 44  courteous  gesture,”  pointed  to  “ the 
brilliant  sky  above  us,”  and  then  said  to  the  ex- 
cellent Jenkins,  44  My  son,  this  night  is  a beau- 
tiful one,  and  worthy  of  the  great  and  eternal 
attributes  of  God's  majesty.”  There  could  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  even  in  the  severely  judi- 


cious mind  of  a Jenkins;  and  “This,  then,  was 
Charles  Loyson  Hyacinthe,  the  wondrous  Car- 
melite monk  preacher.” 

When  Mr.  Jenkins  heard  him  preach  in  the 
Madeleine  in  Paris  five  years  before,  he  had  seen 
him  in  “ frock,  cowl,  and  sandaled  shoon.”  But 
now  he  beheld  “a  gentlemanly  little  person 
[with  an  inverted  pumpkin  head  jmssim],  in  the 
black  clothing  of  an  ordinary  American  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  wearing  the  most  unmis- 
takable French  kid  boots,  and  a modem  hat  of 
fashionable  construction.”  This  gentleman  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  remark  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
that  “The  Gothic  structure  with  its  groined 
roof  and  fretwork,  its  mural  tablets  and  mag- 
nificent archways,  may  be  forgotten  after  the 
vision  has  left  them ; "but  here  the  span  of  sky 
and  the  deep,  deep  ocean  beneath,  silently  flow- 
ing on,  and  ever  like  the  stream  of  eternity,  can 
alone  palsy  the  thoughts  of  an  unbeliever  and 
silence  the  reckless  jests  of  the  hardened  scoffer. 

My  son,  think  of  these  things ; look  not  lightly 
upon  Father  Ocean ; ponder  and  meditate ; for 
our  life  is  but  a journey  from  Paris  to  Brussels ; 
the  terminus  is  reached ; the  passengers  deposit- 
ed at  their  resting-place,  and  then  all  is  dark- 
ness and  agony  and  bewilderment  for  those  who 
have  dreamed  on  their  brief  life-journey  that  the 
great  All-Giver  and  Father  of  Mercies  was  but 
an  accident  of  chance,  a being  to  analyze  and 
doubt  of,  as  Voltaire  did  to  his  eternal  "destruc- 
tion.” He  stopped.  “I  looked  around,”  re- 
marks Mr.  Jenkins,  44  and  I saw  the  form  of  the 
great  preacher  descending  the  companion-way 
into  the  saloon.” 

It  is  evident  that,  as  hearing  the  44  liquidity” 
of  the  voice  recalled  the  Madeleine  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, so  the  spectacle  of  that  gentleman  recalled 
the  church  so  vividly  to  the  father  that  he  imme- 
diately began  to  preach.  Is  this  indeed  the  kind 
of  familiar  evening  chat  over  the  taffrail  that 
gentlemen  hear  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  ? 

Is  this  a specimen  of  the  colloquy  of  the  good 
Carmelite  ? Or  must  we  say,  in  the  w'ords  of  a 
most  worthy  gentleman  with  a sad  impediment 
in  his  speech,  that  “ Mum-Mum-Mum-Macaulay 
was  a goo-goo-goo-good  writer,”  but  that  Macau- 
lay must  pale  his  ineffectual  fires  before  Herodo- 
tus Jenkins  ? 

An  Easy  Chair,  of  course,  can  only  wonder  at 
the  historian,  even  as  the  historian  wondered  at 
the  wondrous  monk.  His  report  belongs  to  the 
more  fervid  parts  of  the  literature  of  travel,  and 
it  is  certainly  very  much  more  entertaining  than 
many  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  moment. 

Its  title  should  apparently  be  The  Man  Who 
Preaches.  And  if,  as  the  reader  peruses  the  re- 
port, he  must  needs  fancy  the  modest  clergyman 
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who  is  the  hero  shrinking  and  wincing  from 
such  a glowing  portraiture,  yet  he  njust  remem- 
ber that,  as  a Carmelite,  he  is  devoted  to  self- 
renunciation  and  sacrifice.  We  have  had  a 
moonlight  glimpse  of  the  hero  leaning  over  the 
taffrail  and  preaching  a short  sermon.  Let  us 
observe  him  as  Mr.  Jenkius  describes  him  in  a 
moment  of  silence.  “ The  figure  of  the  Father 
was  often  noticeable  on  deck,  studying  his  bre- 
viary between  meals,  and  promenading  on  the 
smooth  polished  wooden  surface.  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  had  some  qualms  of  sea-sickness,  but  he 
managed  to  overcome  them  after  the  first  two 
days  of  the  passage  out  from  Brest.  ” 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  plainly  resolved  that  this  his- 
tory should  be,  as  we  have  called  it,  his  great 
work — even  surpassing  his  account  of  Mrs.  Flum- 
my’s  recherche  croquet  matinte,  or  Mrs.  Dummy’s 
last  select  and  aristocratic  caudle  dansante . Ev- 
idently he  took  prodigious  pains  that  his  hero 
should  be  presented  to  the  American  world  in  a 
! manner  that  should  leave  nothing  to  be  said,  and 
! very  little  to  be  surmised.  “At  the  dining-ta- 
ble,” continues  this  most  veracious  and  charm- 
ing of  chroniclers — “at  the  dining-table  the  great 
preacher  ate  sparingly  of  the  plainest  dishes,  and 
seemed  quite  fond  of  celery  and  pickled  onions ; 
underdone  roast  beef  and  boiled  mutton  he  also 
seemed  to  relish,  and  the  dessert  of  raisins  and 
other  fruits  were  relished  by  him.  He  drank 
sherry  in  small  quantities,  and  occasionally  a 
glass  of  Medoc  table-claret.  A light  breakfast 
of  white  hot  French  rolls  and  a cup  of  coffee 
served  for  his  breakfast,  and  his  lunch  was  no- 
thing but  *a  little  soup  and  a boiled  potato.” 
Could  an  enlightened  curiosity  demand  more? 
Alas ! yes ; for  there  are  spots  upon  the  sun. 
He  relishes  underdone  beef  And  pickled  onions. 
Bat  does  he  take  mustard  with  the  former,  and 
does  he  wipe  his  mouth  with  a napkin  after  the 
latter?  Alas!  Alps  on  Alps  arise!  If  a nap- 
kin, does  he  handle  it  with  both  hands,  and  draw 
it  from  side  to  side  of  his  mouth,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  his  country,  or  docs  he  mop  the  lips  mere- 
ly ? And  if  he  mops  merely,  does  he  use  both 
hands  or  one  only  ? And  if  one,  which  one  ? 
And  if  the  right  one,  does  his,  little  finger  stick 
out  ornamentally,  or  does  it  assist  in  grasping 
the  Ijnen  ? And  is  it  real  linen  ? Or  cotton  and 
linen  mixed  ? And  how  often  are  the  napkins 
changed?  And  are  they  carefully  washed?  And 
who  does  the  washing  ? And  how  much  is  she 
paid  a dozen  ? And  is  she  married  ? And  how 
many  children  has  she  ? And  are  they  going  to 
I take  in  washing  too?  Herodotus  Jenkins,  like 
/Macaulay,  is  a goo-goo-good  writer,  but  there 
1 ore  some  things  that  even  he  has  omitted. 

By  an  easy  and  natural  transition  the  histori- 
an passes  from  pickled  onions  to  the  occasion  of 
the  Father’s  departure  from  his  convent,  and 
quotes  the  letter  of  one  of  his  warm  personal 
friends.  “I  give  it  jast  as  I saw  it  in  manu- 
script,’’ characteristically  says  the  author.  By- 
and-by  the  voyage  is  ended,  and  the  hubbub  of 
arrival  follows,  and  then  the  hero  of  the  magnum 
opus  “came  on  the  dock  unobtrusively,  dressed 
in  a plain  black  suit,  with  a broad  felt  hat.”  He 
is  described  as  passing  rapidly  to  a carriage,  and 
the  scene  then  shifts  to  the  hotel  at  which  he  is 
to  lodge.  The  hall  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  is  graphically 
portrayed.  “The  grand  hall  on  the  first-floor  is 


but  thinly  populated,  and  presents  a scene  far 
less  inspiriting  than  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
after  the  shades  of  night  have  come  down,  and 
the  lamps  of  Madison  Square  shed  their  genial 
light  across  Broadway.  ” Suddenly  at  this  hour 
“ the  gentlemanly  clerks  behind  the  hotel  desk” 
are  taken  by  surprise.  A carriage  rumbles.  It 
stops.  What  of  it  ? It  often  happens.  Tis  at 
the  side-door.  What  then?  What  then,  un- 
conscious gentlemanly  clerks?  Why,  in  that 
carriage  there  is  a seat,  and  upon  that  seat  there 
is  a man  with  French  kid-boots  and  an  inverted 
pumpkin  head  in  dark  clothes,  and  that  man 
upon  that  seat  is  the  wondrous  Carmelite  monk 
preacher.  Hist!  he  comes.  “Although  con- 
siderably fatigued  by  the  voyage,  the  reverend  Fa- 
ther stepped  up  to  the  desk,  and  with  a band 
that  did  not  tremble  in  the  least  enrolled  on  the 
register  the  name  Fr.  Hyacinths.  As  soon  as 
lie  had  done  this  little  piece  of  chirography  a 
number  of  gentlemen,” etc.  But  the  enrolling 
and  chirographical  Father  escaped  the  civilities 
of  “a  number  of  gentlemen,”  and  was  “con- 
ducted up  stairs  to  the  apartments  that  he  will 
occupy  during  his  sojourn  in  this  city.”  Other 
people  may  write  their  names  and  go  to  their 
rooms,  but  not  those  whom  Mr.  Jenkins  attend*. 

Mere  mortals  also  upon  the  pages  of  other  His- 
torians may  wash  their  hands  and  faces.  But 
the  heroes  of  Jenkins  are  guilty  of  nothing  mon- 
osyllabic. “Father  Hyacinthe,  Hke  all  good 
Christians,  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room  than 
he  paid  his  respects  to  the  apparatus  that  is  de- 
voted to  ablutionary  purposes.  He  turned  on 
the  Croton,  and  was  in  the  middle  of  a thorough 
wash  when  an  invitation  was  received  for  him  to 
come  down  to  dinner.”  Whether  the  annalist 
observed  these  historical  events  from  under  the 
bed  or  through  the  keyhole  he  does  not  record ; 
and,  by  a singular  lapse  of  the  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness and  symmetry  of  things,  he  does  not  even 
relate,  O Muse ! the  wiping  of  the  hands  ancf 
face,  nor  stay  to  tell  the  number  of  the  towels ; 
nor  whether  they  were  fringed  or  bordered  in 
colors  ; nor  their  probable  cost ; nor  whether  a 
liberal  discount  was  allowed  for  their  being  tak- 
en by  the  quantity ; nor,  indeed,  any  of  those 
details  which  an  intelligent  reader  intent  upon 
the  great  religious  protest  of  the  Carmelite  Fa- 
ther has  a moral  right  to  know.  But  before 
we  lose  sight  of  the  hero  we  hear,  as  it  were,  a 
reflected  strain  of  the  orator.  “The  distin- 
guished guest,  although  suffering  from  fatigue, 
praised  the  dinner  very  highly,  and  with  that  pe- 
culiar eloquence  which  is  decidedly  his  own  [and 
which  I,  Herodotus  Jenkins,  so  well  remember  in 
the  Madeleine  Church  in  Paris],  bestowed  many 
compliments  on  the  style  of  cuisine  which  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  experience  so  soon  after  landing 
on  the  shores  of  the  * land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  ’ ” 

What  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  thought  of  | 
Boswell’s  story  of  him  we  shall  never  know,  but  j 
the  good  Father  Ilyacinthe  was  said,  and  doubt-  j 
less  with  truth,  to  have  been  aghast  when  he  saw  ( 
his  portrait  by  Jenkins.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
have  suggested  to  him  that  for  a conspictious 
man  the  United  States  are  a whispering  gallery 
walled  with  mirrors.  Every  motion  is  malti-  \ 
plied  infinitely,  and  every  word  echoes  and  re-  : 
echoes  without  end.  Mr.  Jenkins,  indeed,  has, 
as  he  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear,  “a  great 
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mission  to  perform,  not  unlike  that  of  the  skull  do,  to  subjects  upon  which  the  whole  Church 
of  the  old  feasts.  “ Remember  your  mortality,”  agrees,  it  is  plain  that  the  attitude  he  takes  has 
it  said  to  the  revelers.  “ Mind  your  eye  ahd  the  deepest  significance. 

your  tongue  and  your  pen,”  says  Herodotus  Jen-  As  long  as  a Church  can  control  civilization  it 
kins  to  every  distinguished  visitor  and  lion.  If  has  an  aspect  of  liberality  and  progress.  It  pro- 
Father  Iiyacinthe  makes  any  serious  blunder  motes  improvements  not  inconsistent  with  its 
while  he  remains  in  this  country,  it  will  certainly  own  supremacy,  as  it  gladly  encourages  secular 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  historian.  If  he  does  not  schools  of  which  it  can  have  the  exclusive  direc- 
weigh  every  word  and  guard  every  look,  it  will  tion.  Cedric  the  Saxon  is  not  anxious  in  these 
not  be  because  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  mi-  days  that  Gurth  shall  wear  the  iron  collar  con- 
nutely  studied  through  a thousand  lorgnettes,  spicuously  on  the  outside  of  his  coat.  He  may 
\ 'Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  is  of  a genial  and  adjust  it  skillfully  under  the  most  rakish  and 
) mimane  temper,  whose  purpose  is  to  please  his  fashionable  scarf  or  cravat — but  the  collar  must 
| fallow-creatures,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  be  there.  An  age  which  will  not  wear  the  col- 
tl  e reflection  that  while  Thucydides  and  Sallust  lar,  however,  disturbs  the  placidity  of  the  mas- 
a id  Gibbon  and  Grote  and  Macaulay  and  Motley  ter,  and  his  attempt  to  retain  it  reveals  the  fact 
n ay  be  read  through  without  a single  smile,  it  is  that  the  iron  collar  is  the  main  thing  with  him. 
impossible  to  read  Herodotus  Jenkins  without  The  Gallican  tendency,  or  the  liberal  spirit  in  \ 
peals  of  laughter  at  every  line.  “Small ^service  Father  Hyacinthe’s  Church,  is  disposed  to  fra- 
is  true  service  while  it  lasts.”  Grimaldi,  also,  temize  with  the  religious  world  every  where; 
was  a benefactor.  to  help  what  are  called  secular  reforms ; in  a 


The  precise  result  of  Father  Hyacinthe’s  de* 
parture  from  his  convent  can  not  Jet  be  known. 
The  course  which  the  Superior  of  his  order  cen- 
sured was  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
ia  whose  diocese  the  alleged  improprieties  were 
COTftmitted ; and  after  the  peremptory  order  from 
the  Carmelite  Superior  to  confine  his  preaching 
to  certain  topics,  and  to  suspend  all  advocacy  of 
measures  not  “exclusively  Catholic,”  Father 
Hyacinthe,  by  declining  to  obey,  and  by  throw- 
ing off  the  robe  of  his  order  and  leaving  the 
Carmelite  convent,  seems  to  have  declared  that 
if  the  Superior  has  a right  to  discipline  him  for 
conduct  which  the  Archbishop  approves,  he  re- 
nounces the  vows  of  his  order,  and  releases  him- 
self from  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  is  not,  as  we 
write,  known  that  Father  Hyacinthe  has  made 
any  appeal  to  a competent  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
nor  that  the  penalty  which  the  Superior  asserts 
that  he  has  incurred  has  been  enforced  against 
him.  Apparently  he  must  take  the  first  step  if 
he  would  arrest  judgment.  Bat  who  shall  as- 
sume to  penetrate  the  ecclesiastical  meshes  of 
Rome? 

The  interest  of  the  protest  is  its  illustration  of 
the  instinct  of  moral  liberty.  Since  Bossuet 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  preacher  of  such 
peculiar  persuasiveness  and  renown  as  Hyacinthe. 
That  there  was  a great  deal  of  melodrama  in  the 
scenes  at  the  Madeleine  and  Notre  Dame  may  be 
true;  but  they  were  parts  of  a melodramatic 
system.  That  his  preaching  was  emotional,  and 
even  sentimental,  may  also  be  true.  But  the 
best  preaching  has  its  source  in  emotion,  and 
most  great  preachers  have  been  in  some  degree 
sentimentalists.  His  gifts  and  graces  as  an  or- 
ator would  seem  to  be  indisputable ; and  when  it 
happens  that  a cowled  and  tonsured  monk,  whose 
vows  imprison  him  from  the  most  precious  hu- 
man affections,  has  a great  tender  heart,  it  gives 
his  oratorical  genius  a power  and  pathos  which 
may  easily  be  resistless.  Such  a man,  too,  nat- 
urally idealizes  with  almost  a lover’s  passion  the 
Church,  which  stands  to  him  for  wife  and  mother 
and  child.  He  clings  to  it,  he  defends  it  with 
immeasurable  fondness.  When,  therefore,  such 
a man  seems  to  become  its  antagonist,  or  is  in 
any  way  willing  to  provoke  observation  and  crit- 
icism by  a protest,  and  will  not  confine  himself, 
as  Father  Hyacinthe’s  Superior  besought  him  to 
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word,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  accept  the  nine-  \ 
teenth  century.  But  this  is  to  dispense  with  the  ^ 
collar  altogether.  This  is  to  release  civilization  f 
from  absolute  ecclesiastical  domination ; to  con-  1 
found  the  faithful  and  the  infidel,  the  sheep  and 
the  goats,  and  to  plunge  the  world  into  ecclesias- 
tical chaos.  Now  the  ecclesiastical  seal  every 
where  has  always  the  same  legend,  “ Heads,  I 
Win;  Tails,  You  Lose.”  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury doubts,  and  questions,  and  philosophizes. 

To  accept  it,  therefore,  is  to  disregard  the  signet. 

Father  Hyacinthe  represents  the  protest  which 
a,  cotqmanding  part  of  the  intelligence  of  Catho- 
lic Europe  makes  against  the  probabfe  action  of 
the  Great  Council.  He  and  his  friends  fear  that 
by  & declaration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  or  by  some  denunciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  Church  will  be  overwhelmed 
in  a reaction  which  will  alienate  from  her  em- 
brace many  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  her 
children.  W ith  that  complacent  contempt  which 
the  adherents  of  a vast  establishment,  whether 
political  or  religious,  always  feel  tow  ard  opposi- 
tion— for  the  confidence  of  conservatism  in  the 
established  order  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  Sin- 
bad’s  sailors  in  tlm  solid  land  which  proved  to  be 
a whale  and  divea — it  is  said  that  greater  men 
than  the  good  Carmelite  have  protested  ancUuc- 
cumbed  to  the  mighty  mother;  that  Fenelom 
made  his  peace,  and  that  Passaglia,  who  broke 
with  the  Jesuits,  recanted,  and  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return. 

But  when  we  read  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  it  is  not  the  defeats  at  Long  Isl- 
and and  Germantown  that  arrest  our  minds  bo 
much  as  the  surrenders  at  Saratoga  and  York- 
town.  Fenelon  made  his  peace.  How  about 
Luther  ? Passaglia  recanted.  Did  Savonarola  ? 

The  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  very 
firm  and  solid ; but  are  there  no  signs  in  Austria, 
for  instance,  of  a disposition  to  dive  ? If  greater 
men  than  the  Carmelite  have  recanted,  greater 
than  they  have  persisted.  And  in  these  days, 
however  they  may  be  condemned  by  due  eccle- 
siastical authority,  still  in  these  days  can  a 
Church  which  is  to  be  as  wise  as  a serpent,  as 
well  as  guileless  as  a dove,  safely  alienate  men 
like  Montalembert  and  Hyacinthe  and  their 
friends  and  followers  ? 

The  precise  position  of  these  protestants  against 
the  probable  action  of  the  coming  Council  seems 
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to  be  not  difficult  to  understand,  although,  as  we 
said,  the  result  in  the  particular  case  of  Father 
Hyacinthe’s  alleged  contumacy  as  a Carmelite 
friar  can  not  be  easily  foreseen.  The  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Church  is  a fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  establishment ; but  it  has  always 
been  an  undecided  point  whether  it  resided  in 
the  General  Council  or  in  the  union  of  Pope  and 
Council.  In  any  case,  however,  the  harmonious 
declaration  of  a dogma  by  Pope  and  Council  to- 
gether must  be  received  as  infallible.  To  this, 
as  we  understand,  Father  Hyacinthe  and  his 
friends  do  not  object ; but  they  say  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Council,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  be  the  result  of  the  most  ample  and  the 
most  unfettered  deliberation.  The  voice  of  a co- 
erced Council,  or  of  a packed  Council,  is  not  the 
infallible  voice  of  the  Church.  Father  Hya- 
cinthe, in  his  letter,  protests  against  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  calling  themselves  Roman, 
but  which  are  not  Christian ; against  the  at- 
tempted divorce  between  the  Church  and  the 
century ; and  the  dreadful  opposition  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  to  human  nature.  He  then 
says  that  if  France  is  given  over  to  social,  moral, 
and  religious  anarchy  the  principal  cause  is  not 
Catholicism,  but  the  way  in  which  Catholicism 
has  long  been  taught  and  practiced.  Then,  in  a 
tone  which  must  have  caused  the  Carmelite  Su- 
perior and  the  Holy  Father  to  listen  with  open 
mouth  of  amazement,  the  monk  cries:  “I  ap- 
peal to  the  Council  about  to  meet  to  seek  for 
remedies  for  the  excess  of  our  evils,  and  to  apply 
them  with  as  much  force  as  gentleness.  But  if 
fears  in  which  I do  not  wish  to  share  come  to  be 
realized — if  the  august  assembly  has  not  more 
liberty  in  its  deliberations  than  it  has  already  in 
its  preparation — if,  in  a word,  it  is  deprived  of 
the  essential  characters  of  an  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, I will  cry  to  God  and  men  to  call  another 
truly  united  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  party,  and  representing  really  the  Universal 
Church,  not  the  silence  of  some  men,  the  op- 
pression of  others/’ 

This  is  to  say  that  the  Council  is-  probably 
packed,  and  that  its  conclusions  will  not  be  the 
result  of  free  deliberation,  and  therefore  not 
binding.  But  the  Father  must  see  that  the  ap- 
parent harmony  of  Pope  and  Council  is  all  that 
is  essential  to  an  infallible  declaration,  because 
actual  harmony  can  never  be  known.  When  a 
Legislature  passes  a law  by  constitutional  meth- 
ods it  is  the  binding  action  of  the  Legislature, 
whether  the  members  are  all  conscientiously 
convinced,  or  whether  a majority  have  been 
bribed  or  frightened.  If  the  Church  be  infal- 
lible, the  infallibility  must  reside  in  Pope  and 
Council  united,  and  when  they  speak  their  voice 
is  final.  Father  Hyacinthe,  in  declaring  in  ad- 
vance that  he  will  not  regard  the  united  voice  if 
it  says  what  he  does  not  believe,  and  that  certain 
declarations  will  prove  that  the  Council  is  not 
free,  merely  asserts  what  any  other  Catholic  may 
assert  of  any  Council  that  has  ever  assembled. 
It  is  a position  incompatible  with  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  be- 
cause it  is  a plain  declaration  that  if  the  Church 
proclaims  what  Father  Hyacinthe  does  not  be- 
lieve he  will  reject  it.  This  is  simple  Protest- 
antism. Every  Protestant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime, 
for  instance,  who  called  upon  the  Father  npon 
his  arrival  in  this  city,  will  willingly  accept  any 


declaration  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  which  he 
believes  to  be  true. 

If  Father  Hyacinthe  had  protested  that  he 
feared  the  Council  would  not  be  free,  and,  hav- 
ing striven  to  rouse  his  fellow-churchmen  to  that 
fact,  had  trusted  to  the  influence  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Church  upon  its  deliberations,  and 
had  there  paused,  he  would  seem  to  be  as  good  a 
Catholic  as  ever ; because  it  would  be  presumed 
that,  having  done  what  he  could  to  free  the  in- 
fallible decision  from  coercion,  he  would  abide 
by  it.  But  in  going  one  step  further,  and  saying 
that  if  the  Conncil  should  make  certain  decisions 
he  should  deny  its  binding  authority  and  strive 
for  the  calling  of  another  Council,  he  makes  ev- 
ery individual  Catholic  the  judge  of  the  infallible 
decisions  of  the  Church. 

If  the  Council  should  not  declare  what  Father 
Hyacinthe  fears,  every  thing  will  be  well.  If  it 
should,  and  he  cried  in  vain  for  a new  Conncil, 
will  he  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  decisions, 
or  will  he  continue  to  protest  ? 


A special  meeting  of  the  Sassafras  Club  was 
lately  called  to  take  into  consideration  an  offense 
with  which  Woodchuck  is  charged — one  of  the 
most  serious  charges,  indeed,  which  can  be  urged 
against  any  man ; that,  namely,  of  composing 
and  uttering  through  the  press  a volume.  The 
attendance  was  enormous,  and  proportioned  to 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  President  Tung  took 
the  chair,  and  in  a voice  penetrated  with  emo- 
tion stated  that  the  hour  had  arrived,  and  asked 
every  member  present  to  listen.  He  then  re- 
marked that  brother  Woodchuck  was  popularly 
charged  with  an  act  that  necessarily  fell  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Club — in  fact,  and  without 
circumlocution,  with  the  commission  of  a book. 
There  was  a certain  interest  manifested  at  this 
point,  but  mingled  with  an  air  of  expectation 
and  want  of  surprise,  such  as  might  be  evinced 
in  any  intelligent  ornithological  circle  upon  the 
announcement  that  the  meadow-lark  had  been 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  singing. 

“I  proceed,  gentlemen,”  said  President  Tung, 
“ to  lay  the  corpus  delicti  upon  the  table.”  So 
saying  President  Tung  produced  a neat  volume, 
which  he  held  for  a few  moments  as  a connoisseur 
holds  a glass  of  Tokay  or  of  Lagrima  Christi, 
tasting  it  with  his  imagination,  as  it  were,  and 
feasting  expectation ; but  with  th'e  some  mourn- 
ful tone  he  added : “ Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  of- 
fense.” The  Club  at  this  arose  and  crowded  to- 
ward the  table  to  inspect  the  subject.  It  ap- 
peared, upon  rapidly  turning  the  leaves,  to  be  a 
collection  of  lyrical  poems — such  as  were  former- 
ly called  occasional  or  fugitive  verses.  Fugitive, 
fugitive,  why  fugitive?  Indeed  what  else  than 
fugitive?  How  many  of  these  neat,  new  little 
volumes,  warm,  as  it  ware,  from  the  press — and 
warmer  still  from  the  heart  of  the  singer — has 
not  an  ancient  Easy  Chair,  with  vain  sympathy 
and  regret,  beheld  suddenly  spreading  all  their 
pretty  plumage  of  gold  and  blue  and  green — 
whatever  it  might  be— and  fluttering  away,  away, 
away  to  the  sad  fate  of  Ginevra  ? One  flight,  and 
they  are  seen  no  more.  Or  are  they  like  little 
song  birds  which  have  made  themselves  all  ready 
in  the  nest  for  flying  and  singing  through  a long, 
long  summer,  and,  lo  1 when  every  thing  is  ripe, 
and  they  are,  so  to  say,  put  to  press,  alack ! over 
they  go,  whack,  to  the  hard,  pitiless  ground,  and 
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their  poor  little  necks  are  broken,  and  their  sum- 
mer life  is  ended. 

Some  members  of  the  Club  have  large  collec- 
tions of  these  little  birds,  which  they  have  laid  by, 
as  it  were,  in  sassafras.  They  are  ranged  upon 
shelves,  often  behind  glass,  sometimes  under  a 
fringe  of  scalloped  leather,  and  it  is  touching  to 
contemplate  the  tender  songsters  nipped  un- 
timely, w hom  nobody  heard,  and  nobody  will  ever 
hear.’  Poor  dead  songs ! And  some  of  them  so 
sweet  and  true,  too ! Some  of  them  so  well  worth 
the  hearing  which  they  never  had ! Some  that 
w’ould  have  satisfied  insatiable  Echo  much  more 
than  many  that  she  turns  over  and  over  upon 
her  tongue — some  that  haply  might  have  seemed 
to  her  the  voice  of  Narcissus  relenting. 

“Yes,”  said  President  Tung,  “I  call  it  an 
offense — but  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  those 
w'ords — an  offense  against  us,  who  lovingly  dwell 
with  the  offender  in  bonds  of  Sassafras,  but  still 
not  offense  in  the  sense  of  the  police  courts. 
Indeed,  my  Sassafras  brethren  understand  that 
the  offense  is  merely  an  appeal  to  our  sensibili- 
ties— an  apprehension  lest  the  voice  of  our  bard 
should  not  be  heeded,  and  so  our  sympathies  be 
taxed — lest  the  song  of  the  meadow-lark  be  lost 
in  the  scream  of  gaudy  jays  and  the  coarse  caw 
of  crows.” 

“Pshaw!  Mr.  President,”  exclaimed  Robin 
Hood,  “do  you  think  the  lover  of  the  lark  can 
not  hear  and  distinguish  ?” 

“I  hope  he  can,”  responded  President  Tung, 
“ if  he  gets  a chance  to  hear  it.  But  how  many 
books  perish  because  they  are  never  heard  of  1” 

“Yes,”  cried  several  members,  “but  good 
books  are  heard  of.” 

“ Doubtless,”  returned  President  Tung,  “ the 
best  books  are.  But  there  are  many  whose  strain 
is  delicate,  and  which  expire  unheard.  They  Are 
crowded  aside,  perhaps  by  better;  but  still  they 
had  a reason-to-be,  as  the  French  say,  and  they 
would  have  been  enjoyed  if  they  could  but  have 
come  into  the  proper  hands.  ” 

“ Meanwhile,”  said  a member,  “ I call  for  the 
reading  of  the  book.  ” 

“That  is  impossible,  gentlemen,”  said  Presi- 
dent Tung,  “for  it  is  already  getting  chilly.  I 
suggest  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  re- 
port.” 

The  suggestion  was  vociferously  approved,  and 
a committee  appointed.  At  the  next  meeting, 
also  specially  called,  and  as  fully  attended,  they 
presented  the  following  report : 

“The  book  intrusted  to  us  has  been  carefully 
and  even  fondly  read,  for  we  know  the  singer. 
From  the  placid  proem : 

‘Now  iu  the  waning  years  of  life, 

Since  Antumn  crowns  my  lengthened  days, 
Apart  from  scenes  of  worldly  strife, 

And  seeking  light  from  Wisdom’s  ways, 

I’ve  gathered  np  from  far  and  near 
The  records  of  my  joy  and  grief, 

And  with  a mingled  hope  and  fear 
Have  bound  them  in  an  Autumn  Sbeaf.* 

From  these  lines  to  the  end  it  is  a book  of  the 
utmost  sincerity;  full  of  woodland  musings,  a 
strain  that  Cow'pcr  would  have  loved.  If  the 
reader  of  these  tranquil  verses  should  fancy  a 
shy,  retiring  lover  of  the  woods  and  fields,  fa- 
miliar with  all  rural  sounds  and  scenes,  friend 
of  the  rabbit  and  the  robin,  with  a simple  delight 
in  the  most  common  aspects  of  nature,  and  a 
hearty  loyalty  to  all  the  country  bards  and  books ; 


a musing  loiterer,  with  so  keen  a sense  of  life, 
and  so  sincere  an  enjoyment  of  it,  that  he  al- 
most grudged  the  noiseless  lapse  of  time,  and 
clung  to  vanished  days  and  scenes  with  a half- 
morbid,  fond  regret  that  gives  his  best  song  an 
elegiac  strain  ; and  if  to  this  you  add  the  truest 
humanity  and  the  tenderest  sympathy  with  every 
kind  of  suffering  and  every  form  of  generous  en- 
deavor— with  the  most  quaint  and  hearty  geni- 
ality— w hy,  then,  gentlemen,  the  reader  may  have 
some  fancy  of  the  singer,  and  may  anticipate 
the  quality  of  his  strain. 

“ As  for  the  Committee,  it  can  not  turn  a page 
of  the  little  book  but  its  author  seems  to  be  pho- 
tographed upon  it.  A Yankee  liring  by  choice 
a placid  rural  life  on  the  edge  of  a humming  city, 
familiar  with  good  books  and  the  friend  of  good 
men  ; so  intensely  civilized  that  there  is  a slight 
reaction  from  civilization  in  his  theories,  perhaps, 
and  a suggested  preference  of  w'avs  of  living  to 
which  the  serene  comfort  of  his  life  gives  a mer- 
rily mocking  answer — if  some  such  figure  should 
show  its  outline  upon  the  page  the  reader  would 
not  be  startled,  it  would  enable  him  the  better  to 
hear  the  inward  music  of  the  verse.  It  has  a 
homely  simplicity ; and  there  is  a sense  of  lonely 
pastures,  and  rustling  autumn  w'oods,  and  the 
clear  orange  of  winter  sunsets  in  it,  with  the  kind- 
ly religious  eye  and  softly  remembering  heart 
that  contemplate  them.  There  are  touches  as 
true  to  the  characteristic  New  England  landscape, 
wholly  unidealized,  except  by  association,  as  Cow- 
per’s  to  the  English  country.  How  good  this  is, 
gentlemen : 

‘On  yonder  hill  an  ancient  farm-honse  stands. 
With  its  old  barn  and  sheds  and  crib  for  corn: 

A broad  o’ershadowing  elm  droops  near  the  roo£ 
And  sweeps  the  mossy  shingles  w'ith  its  boughs. 
Green  meadows  and  old  fields  stretch  far  away, 
Bounded  by  towering  woods  of  onk  and  pine — 

A pleasant  picture  ’ueaih  the  summer  sky, 

Seen  from  the  lowlands  on  its  southern  marge. 
And  with  the  song  of  bird  and  insect  hum 
I beard  the  thumping  of  the  busy  flail— 

A pleasant  music  in  this  rustling  scene ; 

And  lust  descry  between  the  opening  doors 
The  lusty  threshers  eager  at  their  toil. 

A group  of  rustic  children  in  the  shade, 
Alfbrown  with  berrying  in  the  neighboring  field, 
Are  making  merry  on  the  short  green  grass. 
Beneath  a maple’s  shade  in  yonder  mead 
A group  of  cattle  seek  the  cooling  breeze, 

8ome  standing  and  some  lying  down  at  ease ; 

The  old  horse  Just  apart,  resting  oue  foot, 

Stands  listless:  nearer,  a few  straggling  sheep, 
The  wether’s  tinkling  bell  just  faintly  heard. 
Browse  the  short  grass  upon  a verdant  knoll ; 
Wfhlle  all  around  tne  air  is  calm  and  sweet, 

And  overhead  the  clear  blue  sky  outspread 
With  fleecy  clonds  careering  to  the  breeze— 

TTic  upper  current  felt  not  here  below.’ 

“ Here,  gentlemen,  is  no  special  felicity  of 
phrase,  but  a charming  and  most  unmistakable 
picture  of  the  plain  Yankee  landscape  and  fig- 
ures ; every  detail  is  seen,  because  loved.  With 
instinctive  sympathy  the  bard  concludes,  moral- 
izing upon  the  scene : 

1 Hence  come  our  sweetest  poets,  for  the  muse 
Delights  to  favor  those  of  simple  lives, 

Who  grow'  up’ncath  broad  skies  In  Nature’s  school, 
And  drink  at  well-springs  of  eternal  truth. 

Thus  have  I painted,  in  my  homely  way, 

A scene  such  ns  may  oft  be  witnessed 
By  those  whose  eyes  are  open  to  its  charms— 

A blessing  on  them  wheresoe’er  they  be  l* 

“And  it  is  precisely  to  these  that  the  poet 
sings,  and  who  will  most  gladly  welcome  his 
modest,  unobtrusive  book,  murmuring  with  4 the 
still  sad  music’  which  is  most  familiar  to  them. 
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“ Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  the  singer  as  choosing  some 
little  retreat,  some  wooden  hut  or  ‘shop,’  as  it 
is  called  upon  the  New  England  farm,  which  he 
would  probably  divest  of  all  carpenter’s  tools, 
and  furnish  with  an  old  sofa  and  some  ancient 
table  and  antiquated  desk,  of  the  kind  usually 
consigned  to  the  attic  as  impracticable  lumber. 
Well  hacked  and  battered  these  should  be  in  the 
rision,  your  Committee  think,  and  they  would 
suggest  adding  to  them,  as  a probable  part  of 
the  picture,  a small  iron  stove  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  door,  just  large  enough  to  be 
choked  with  a small  4 chunk*  of  wood,  and  of  a 
temper  to  roar  dreadfully  while  it  consumed  its 
food.  There  should  be  three  or  four  rough 
shelves  for  a few  plain,  leather-backed  books; 
but  chiefly  there  should  be  in  this  imaginary 
scene  a tapestry  hanging  on  the  walls,  more 
curious  than  the  most  wondrous  Gobelin  — a 
tapestry  woven  by  the  most  famous  men  and 
women  of  all  countries  and  times,  in  the  form 
of  scraps  of  paper  inscribed  with  a sentence  or 
a stanza  from  philosopher  or  poet,  and  tacked 
upon  the  boards  that  make  the  wall.  Fancy- 
ing the  bird  in  such  a cage  your  Committee 
can  fully  enjoy  this  song,  which  is  called  4 Win- 
ter Evening:* 

•The  snow  falls  on  my  shanty  roof. 

And  fiercely  drives  against  the  door ; 

But  xny  warm  fire  keeps  harm  aloof, 

And  dickers  on  the  hard  pine  floor. 

'Flickers  upon  the  boards  and  beams 
That  form  my  humble  rustic  dome, 

Where  flies  enjoy  their  winter  dreams. 

And  wasps  ana  spiders  And  a home. 


' Companions  of  my  solitude, 

Ye're  welcome  to  your  chosen  nooks, 

. In  this  my  habitation  rude ; 

Ye  never  on  my  peace  iutrude, 

But  leave  me  to  my  thoughts  and  books. 

' So  let  the  storm  beat  loud  wlthont, 

If  only  peace  may  rule  within ; 

All  harping  ills  I'll  put  to  rout. 

And  deem  my  solitude  no  sin.* 

“Your  Committee,  gentlemen,  are  very  sure 
that  you  now  understand  the  character  and  worth 
of  this  little  book.  The  fear  hinted  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  our  Sassafras  sympathies  might  be 
touched  by  some  want  of  public  recognition  of  it 
is  unnecessary ; for  a man  does  not  sit  in  a shan- 
ty musing  upon  life  and  men,  and  enjoying  ev- 
ery natural  sight  and  sound,  to  be  troubled  by 
the  want  of  cheers  under  his  window.  The  po- 
et’s dedication  explains  all : 

1 Whoso  delights  in  quiet  paths  to  stray, 

To  whom  the  Muses  lend  their  quiet  aid, 

Who  shuns  the  glare  of  ostentation's  sway, 

Within  whose  court  a worship  base  is  paid, 
Whose  soul  by  Nature's  gentler  Voice  is  stayed: 
To  these  my  Muse  would  dedicate  her  strains, 
Unmarked  by  classic  lore  or  guileful  art, 

The  simple  music  of  the  hills  and  plains, 

And  thus  give  pleasure  to  some  kindred  heart 
That  seeks  to  draw  from  life  its  better  part.*  '* 

As  the  Committee  stopped  reading  there  was 
no  vote  upon  the  report,  for  it  was  universally 
felt  that  it  was  accepted.  Nor  was  there  any 
formal  vote  to  adjourn.  The  Club  broke  up 
quietly.  The  excitement  of  the  earlier  moments 
of  the*  meeting  was  wholly  passed,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  members  went  away  as  if 

'« The  beating  of  their  own  hearts 
Waa  all  the  sound  they  heard.** 
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SANTA  CLAUS  AS  A PUBLISHER. 
TT7E  have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  Santa 
VV  Claus’s  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
ment, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  his  estab- 
lishments. For,  as  Christmas-day  draws  on,  this 
venerable  and  honored  saint  subsidizes  almost  ev- 
ery house,  and  sets  every  press  at  work  preparing 
fruit  for  his  winter  tree  and  his  annual  feast-table. 
And  the  artist  draws  with  cheerier  care,  and  the 
engraver  cuts  with  rarer  skill,  and  the  composi- 
tor’s fingers  fly  with  more  marv  elous  celerity,  and 
the  very  presses  hum  a merrier  tune,  inspired  by 
the  reflection  that  they  are  serving  this  kindliest 
of  old  saints,  this  very  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  a cheery  benevolence.  We  returned  from  eur 
flying  visit  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  old 
saint  had  made  progress  with  the  world  he  loves 
to  visit,  at  least  in  book-making.  And  we  con- 
gratulated him  most  heartily  on  the  evidence  of 
his  increased  taste  and  improved  intellectual  ap- 
preciation since  the  days  when  his  entire  stock  in 
trade  consisted  of  annuals  and  gift-books  orna- 
mented with  garish  binding  without,  and  paste- 
board portraits  of  heroines,  sacred  and  secular, 
within. 

* In  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  Santa 
Claus  has  a most  charming  volume  of  Nursery 
Carols , from  the  land  whose  Christmas  celebra- 
tions are  deservedly  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
There  is  a picture  and  a verse  of  poetry  on  every 
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page,  making  a hundred  and  twelve  in  all  Both 
picture  and  poetry  are  unmistakably  German. 

The  former,  drawn  with  a few  vigorous  lines, 
are  very  striking.  Look  at  this  little  youngster 
attempting  to  teach  his  dog  the  alphabet.  You 
must  be  surly,  indeed,  if  it  does  not  bring  a 
bright  smile  to  your  face.  Or,  see  this  troop 
of  juvenile  soldiers.  You  can  almost  hear  the 
trumpeter.  The  verses  are  childish  without  be- 
ing silly — a rare  combination.  But  the  Ger- 
mans understand  this  better  than  either  the  En- 
glish or  the  Americans.  It  is  curious  that  the 
same  land  should  furnish  at  once  the  most  ab- 
struse metaphysics  and  the  children’s  literature 
of  the  most  naive  and  charming  simplicity. 

The  same  house,  availing  themselves  of  a pe- 
culiar process  by  which  the  finest  specimens  of 
art  may  be  transferred  without  the  expense  which 
engraving  entails,  are  bringing  before  the  public 
| some  works  of  art  which  have  hitherto  been  de- 
nied, by  their  costliness,  except  to  the  few.  ZWr-  * 
Tiers  Celebrated  Landscapes,  The  Sheepshanks 
Gallery , and  Master-pieces  of  English  Painters , 
are  not  cheap  books,  by  any  means,  but  they  are 
not  absolutely  inaccessible  to  men  whose  artistic 
taste  is  greater  than  their  means.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  we  hroe  seen,  the 
“Master-pieces”  has  all  the  meriflof  the  very 
best  line  engraving.  In  the  picture,  which  we 
judge  from  our  recollection  of  the  place  to  rep- 
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resent  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  Tamer’s  inimitable 
contrasts  are  admirably  reproduced.  The  dark 
clouds  gather  in  the  west;  the  wind  caps  the 
vexed  sea  with  foam,  and  whistles  through  the 
rigging  of  the  tossing  vessels;  while  the  sun- 
light falls  athwart  the  white  chalky  wall  of  rock, 
and  bathes  it  in  a radiance  which  is  almost  daz- 
zling. 

Old  Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament 
Truths , by  Lyman  Abbott  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), is  emphatically  a book  for  the  season,  as  well 
as  a seasonable  book.  One  who  has  fairly  got 
hold  of  the  spiritual  fruitfulness  and  power  of 
the  Bible  will  be  little  endangered  in  his  faith 
by  any  difficulties  or  apparent  contradictions  on 
the  surface  of  its  narrative.  This  is  to  be  at- 
tained not  only  by  dwelling  on  its  statements  of 
truth,  but  almost  as  much  by  a study  of  its  his- 
tories. Its  characters  and  events  are  too  often 
vague  and  shadowy,  almost  problematical,  to  the 
ordinary  religious  apprehension.  Any  one  who 
will  connect  these  with  what  men  appreciate  as 
veritable  fact,  and  embody  them  for  our  im- 
agination, accomplishes  an  inestimable  sendee. 
This  Mr.  Abbott  does.  He  reproduces  some  of 
the  Old  Testament  narratives  in  living  language, 
and  unfolds  their  spiritual  significance.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  the  best  results  of  historical 
and  scientific  criticism.  But  they  are  used  only 
to  intensify  the  reality  and  enforce  the  teaching. 
The  field  he  works  seems  to  the  casual  observer 
one  of  the  most  unpromising.  It  has  been  trod- 
den to  dust  and  mined  into  honey-comb  by  those 
who  have  sought  flowers  and  dug  treasure  there- 
in. , And  yet  to  every  fresh,  earnest,  and  devout 
seeker  God  makes  it  blossom  as  the  rose — the 
very  dust  becomes  .fine  gold.  Not  a small  part 
of  the  good  which  this  volume  does  is  to  make 
the  reader  feel  he  may  possess  some  of  this  ex- 
perience for  himself,  and  secure  returns  of  the 
purest  spiritual  thought  and  impulse  from  parts 
of  Scripture  hitherto  almost  barren.  One  of  the 
pleasant  things  about  the  book  is  the  absence  of 
self-consciousness  and  pretense.  There  is  none 
of  that  ambitious  attempt  at  startling  narration, 
that  straining  after  oddity  and  surprising  anti- 
thesis and  general  brilliant  spirituality,  which  so 
shake  a reader’s  confidence  in  an  author’s  state- 
ment of  fact,  as  well  as  his  spiritual  apprehension. 
The  stories  are  told  with  a graphic  power,  the 
effect  of  which  increases  as  they  are  re-read.  The 
meaning  is  unfolded  clearly  and  forcibly,  and 
without  any  devotional  finery  or  confectionery 
piety.  There  is,  however,  rather  more  of  famil- 
iar thought  and  common  expression  than  we 
should  have  expected,  and  also  certain  fallacies, 
uite  usual  perhaps  in  literature  of  this  general 
ascription,  but  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  in 
pages  coming  from  the  author  of  the  “Jesus  of 
Nazareth.”  Does  he  really  believe  “ that  no  Di- 
vine revelation  was  needed  to  assure  us  that  God 
loves  ?”  “ The  language  of  Nature  and  the  ex- 

perience of  our  own  heart”  may  give  us  some 
reason  to  believe  it.  We  totally  dissent  from 
his  assertion  that  they  are  “ adequate ” witnesses. 
They  say  many  other  things  of  a very  different 
tenor ; and  which  of  these  seemingly  contradict- 
ory testimojues  is  the  more  true,  the  mind  in 
vain  attend  to  “assure”  itself  without  a rev- 
elation. The  tendency  to  reaction  in  society, 
mentioned  on  page  131,  is  an  indisputable  fact. 


There  is  partial  truth  in  the  illustrations  adduced. 
But  it  is  unsafe  and  misleading  to  attribute  so 
much  to  temporary  and  local  causes,  ignoring  the 
long  train  of  previous  influences,  of  wilich  the 
facts  cited  are  the  culminations.  It  may  be  well 
doubted,  too,  whether  the  author  is  justified  in 
describing  the  scene  at  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  as  “ more  awful  than  any  that  the 
world  hath  ever  witnessed,  or  6hall  ever  witness 
till  the  whole  earth  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.” 
Apart  from  the  unwisdom  of  such  sweeping  dec- 
larations as  to  the  future,  the  history  of  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes  affords  more  than  one 
instance  of  calamities  affecting  a wider  extent  of 
territory,  occasioning  probably  greater  destruc- 
tion of  life,  and  accompanied  by  phenomena 
quite  as  awful  as  any  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
characterized  the  event  the  author  so  graphically 
depicts. 

These  are  faults  of  a kind  almost,  apparently, 
inseparable  from  this  kind  of  writing.  But  the 
book  is  remarkably  free  from  those  errors  of 
wild  assertion  and  far-fetched  moral  which  so 
often  disfigure  attempts  to  possess  the  imagina- 
tion with  Bible  scenes  and  affect  the  heart  with 
their  meaning.  The  style  is  clear,  nervous,  com- 
pact, distinguished  by  a depth  of  insight,  a deli- 
cacy of  perception,  and  a manliness  of  feeling 
which  are  really  inspiring.  It  has  that  moral 
impulse  which  is  the  most  valuable  clement  in 
such  a work.  The  prayer  of  Abraham’s  servant, 
the  sufferings  and  blessings  of  Hagar,  the  lives  of 
Joseph  and  Moses  especially,  have  unfolded  to  us 
new  meaning  and  power  as  we  have  read  them 
here.  They  take  a new  hold  of  present  life. 
Read,  ns  Mr.  Abbott  reads  them,  in  the  light  of 
the  Cross,  they  have  an  unthought-of  beauty,  a 
helpfulness  and  refreshment  for  daily  life  not 
usually  supposed  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
Bible.  Such  a work  brings  out  the  unity  of 
Scripture.  We  think  that  every  one  who  reads 
it  rightly  will  thank  the  author  for  much  quiet 
comfort,  much  strengthening  of  faith,  much  stim- 
ulus of  true  life ; and  especially  in  this  that  these 
ancient  tales  are  connected  so  intimately  and  so 
naturally  with  the  w’ords  and  life  of  Christ, 
and  thus  brought  so  directly  home  to  our  pres- 
ent spiritual  necessities.  The  volume  is  very 
handsomely  illustrated  with  eleven  full-page  pic- 
tures of  Old  Testament  scenes,  besides  some 
smaller  engravings,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  artist- 
ically superior  to  the  “ Jesus  of  Nazareth”  by  the 
same  author,  though  it  contains  no  single  picture 
as  powerful  os  the  “ Going  to  Calvary.” 

One  might  have  imagined  that  the  patron 
saftlt  of  the  gift  season  of  the  year  would  have 
come  to  us  laden  with  the  spoils  and  inspired  by 
the  generosities  of  the  tropics.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  He  is  a 
resident,  evidently,  of  the  Arctic  region.  He 
travels  always  in  a sleigh.  He  wears  a thick 
robe  of  bear-skin.  When  the  frost  etches  on  our 
window-panes,  and  the  iee  and  snow  sparkle 
like  diamonds  on  our  trees,  and  the  roaring  fire 
in  the  great  fire-place  and  the  roaring  wind  with- 
out strive  which  can  drown  the  music  of  the  oth-  # 
er,  then  Santa  Claus  issues  from  his  summer  re- 
treat with  his  mysterious  bag,  which  he  is  always 
emptying,  but  w'hich,  like  Fortunatus’s  purse,  is 
never  emptied.  Such  a description  of  his  home 
as  is  afforded  to  us  in  The  Polar  World , by  Dr. 
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G.  Hartwig  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  very  apt, 
therefore,  for  the  season  which  he  claims  as  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  It  is  singular  that  the  Arctic 
zone,  with  its  weird  and  fantastic  beauty,  its  wild  I 
and  desolate  grandeur,  its  frigid  sterility,  which 
seems  to  forbid  all  life,  and  yet  nourishes  and 
maintains  a life  peculiar  to  itself— the  most  des- 
olate and  desert  of  all  the  uninhabited  wastes 
which  nature  has  left  without  a portion  in  the 
inheritance  of  fruit  and  flower — it  is  singular  that 
this  region  should  have  been  the  scene  of  adven- 
ture as  romantic,  escapes  as  hair-breadth,  and  a 
martyrdoih  as  sublimely  sad  as  illuminate  any 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It  is  singular 
that  attractions  so  strong  should  have  been 
found  there  to  draw  travelers  so  many  to  re- 
gions so  barren  and  unblessed.  Dr.  Hartwig 
has  undoubtedly  given  us  by  far  the  best  and 
mo6t  complete  description  of  both  the  Arctic  and 
the  Antarctic  zones  which  is  to  be  found  in  liter- 
ature. It  has  less  of  personal  adventure  than  the 
works  of  Dr.  Kane  and  Charles  Francis  Hall. 
Bat  it  describes  the  whole  zone,  while  their  ex- 
plorations give  us  but  a glimpse  of  special  local- 
ities. It  introduces  us  to  Iceland  and  the  Ice- 
landers ; Lapland  and  the  Lapps ; Siberia,  with 
its  fur  trade  and  its  gold  mines ; the  British  and 
Russian  possessions  in  America,  with  their  curi- 
ous inhabitants  and  yet  more  curious  life  ; Green- 
land, Newfoundland,  and  the  Esquimaux.  It 
then  carries  us  with  the  celerity  of  imagination 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  gives  us  such  glimpses 
as  less  careful,  patient,  and  persistent  explora- 
tions afford  of  the  Antarctic  zone,  with  its  more 
wretched  inhabitants,  the  Patagonians  and  the 
Fuegians.  The  American  editor  has  added 
chapters  on  Alaska  from  Frederick  Whymper’s 
work,  and  on  the  Innuits  or  Esquimaux  from 
“The  Arctic  Researches,”  by  Charles  Francis* 
HalL  Nor  is  adventure  wanting  to  add  its  in- 
terest to  the  volume.  The  stories  not  only  of 
Hall,  Kane,  and  Hayes  are  briefly  told,  but  those 
of  adventurers  less  widely  known,  at  least  to 
American  readers,  such  as  Wrangell,  the  Rus- 
sian explorer,  and  Mathias  Alexander  Castr^n, 
himself  a native  of  Finland.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  numerous  and  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  all  possess  the  advantage  of  absolute  truth- 
fulness. They  are  not  merely  pictures.  They 
are  history  written  with  the  pencil,  and  will  give 
to  many  a reader  a conception  of  the  polar  world, 
its  inhabitants  and  its  life,  which  no  pen,  how- 
ever graphic,  could  do.  They  appear  to  be  in 
no  case  the  artist’s  description  of  what  he  imag- 
ines that  world  to  be,  but  an  eye-witness’s  de- 
scription of  w'hat  it  actually  is. 

A very  appropriate  addition  to  Santa  Claus’s  li- 
brary is  afforded  by  Harper  and  Brothers’  Libra- 
ry Edition  of  George  Eliot's  Works,  to  which 
we  have  in  a previous  number  of  the  Magazine 
referred.  Five  volumes  complete  this  edition, 
which  is  illustrated  by  some  very  striking  designs. 
The  same  house  also  announce  Lost  in  the  Jun - 
gle,  by  Paul  du  Chaillu,  and  The  Romance  of 
Spanish  History , by  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Both 
volumes  will  be  handsomely  illustrated. 

From  the  Polar  World  we  pass,  by  a very  nat- 
ural transition,  to  The  Desert  World,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Arthur  Mangin  (Nelson 
and  Sons).  By  this  tide  he  means,  not  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  desert,  but  the 
great  uninhabited  regions  of  the  globe.  He  car- 


ries us  through  the  landed,  the  dunes,  and  the 
steppes  of  Europe,  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  prairies  and  pampas  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  uninhabited  forests  of  the  tropics, 

1 the  frozen  w ilds  of  the  Arctic  zone.  Frenchmen 
write  with  peculiar  zest  on  such  subjects.  They 
seize  the  poetic  and  romantic  side  of  life.  And 
Arthur  Mangin’s  book,  though  it  affords  no  new 
information  and  no  striking  adventure,  though  it 
is  a compilation  rather  than  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  natural  history,  yet  contains  an  admi- 
rable grouping  of  much  that  is  valuable  to  know 
and  interesting  to  read.  The  descriptions  are 
often  very  striking ; and  we  certainly  have  never 
obtained  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  Na- 
ture’s vast  and  inhospitable  wilds  as  we  have  re- 
ceived from  even  a partial  perusal  of  this  book. 
Yet  we  like  even  better,  and  count  as  more  valu- 
able, The  Mysteries  of  the  Ocean , by  the  same 
author,  and  introduced  to  the  American  public 
by  the  same  house.  It  is  more  valuable  because 
it  is  more  fresh,  because  it  deals  with  a territory 
less  known  and  more  full  of  mysteries,  because 
it  opens  to  our  view  beauties  as  dazzling  as  the 
Arabian  romancer  ever  conceived,  and  hidden  in 
cavernous  depths  that  have  but  recently  opened 
at  the  talismanic  word  which  science  has  dis- 
closed to  us.  Both  these  books  are  translated 
by  the  anonymous  translator  of  “The  Bird.” 
He  has  edited  and  enlarged,  as  tvell  as  translated, 
the  original  volumes.  He  has  given  us  no  indL 
cation  of  what  is  furnished  by  Mons.  Mangin 
and  what  by  himself.  But  we  judge,  partly  from 
the  style  and  partly  from  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican authors  cited,  that  his  additions  are  vety 
considerable,  and,  we  may  add,  variable.  The 
volumes  are  less  glowing,  pictorial,  poetic,  than 
“ The  Bird” — in  an  artistic  point  of  view  inferi- 
or. They  are  more  scientific,  practical,  instruct- 
ive— in  an  educative  point  of  view  more  valu- 
able. Both  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated 
and  handsomely  printed.  The  illustrations  of 
objects  of  natural  science— sea-weed,  sponges, 
coral,  shells,  fossils — which  enrich  the  pages  of  . 
the  44  Mysteries  of  the  Ocean”  are  not  inferior  to 
any  work  of  their  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  But 
in  most  of  them  we  miss  that  exquisite,  that  in- 
comparable delicacy  of  execution  which  char^:- 
| terizes  the  work  of  Giacomelli’s  pencil. 

Santa  Claus  roams  and  rummages  in  all  sorts 
of  queer  places,  and  has  his  laborers  and  assist- 
ants mining  for  him  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters.  One  w'ould  hardly  expect  to  meet  his 
rubicund  visage  in  that  most  hushed  and  solemn 
of  places,  the  Astor  Library.  But,  sure  enough, 
he  has  been  most  busily  at  work  there ; and  un- 
der the  nom  de  plume  of  Frederick  Saunders 
— what  a quantity  of  disguises  he  does  assume, 
to  be  sure! — produces  the  fruit  of  his  patient 
and  persistent  harvesting  in  Evenings  with  Sa- 
cred Poets ; or,  Quiet  Talks  about  Singers  and 
their  Songs  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph).  Who  could 
better  go  through  the  centuries  than  this  same 
aged  and  venerable  saint,  picking  flowers  of  song 
as  he  goes  ? who  more  lit  to  weave  such  a gar- 
land as  this  book  contains  ? Beginning  with  tije 
poetry  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Saunders  brings  Jec- 
to  the  present  day,  culling  from  everjofessor 
poet  some  of  his  choicest  verses,  and  (Charles 
just  enough  to  provoke  a most  tantedr  be  learn- 
tite  for  more.  Through  it  all  the*  to  say  that 
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himself  wholly  in  the  back-ground.  He  is  a 
mere  master  of  ceremonies.  His  talk  is  little  or 
nothing.  The  poets  are  every  thing.  The  col- 
lection is  especially  rich  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
medieval  poetry. 

Hurd  and  Houghton  record  the  pleasant  mus- 
ings  of  Mart  Lorimer  Among  the  Trees , aptly 
described  in  the  title-page  as  “ a journal  of  walks 
in  the  woods,  and  flower-hunting  through  field 
and  by  brook.”  The  botany  of  nature  is  very 
different  from  the  botany  of  the  books.  Gather 
about  you  a group  of  children.  Read  to  them 
the  definition  of  a calyx,  of  a corona,  of  a stamen, 
or  a pistil  They  learn  with  reluctance.  They 
forget  with  ease  what  they  have  only  half  ac- 
quired with  difficulty.  But  lay  aside  your  book. 
Take  up  instead  a flower.  Point  out  the  calyx, 
the  corona,  the  stamens,  the  pistil.  Explain 
their  various  uses.  Select  another  flower.  Com- 
pare the  two.  Engage  them  to  go  out  into  the 
meadow,  to  gather  for  themselves  their  speci- 
mens, to  compare  them  with  one  another,  to  note 
the  differences.  They  will  listen  with  eager  at- 
tention, and  enter  into  the  undertaking  with  the 
greatest  zest.  And  after  they  have  learned  the 
thing , there  is  a reasonable  hope  that  they  will 
at  least  patiendy,  if  not  enthusiastically,  study  the 
names.  Mary  Lorimer  carries  us  into  the  fields 
and  the  woods,  and  by  description  and  picture 
invites  her  readers  to  study  the  flower  itself,  not 
merely  the  nomenclature  of  flowers.  He  who 
will  follow  the  teacher  into  her  chosen  lecture- 
room,  and  examine  with  his  own  eyes  the  speci- 
mens of  the  science  which  grow  all  about  him, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  les- 
son, no  lackgof  interest  in  pursuing  it.  Justice 
compels  us  to  add  that  in  nomenclature  our  au- 
thoress is  frequently  at  fault  Her  lists  are  often 
sadly  inaccurate. 

The  same  house  provide  for  the  children  the 
best  child’s  book  we  have  seen  for  many  a day 
— Dame  Nature — translated  from  the  French  of 
X.  B.  Saintine.  A devoted  grandfather,  who 
detects  in  nature  transformations  more  marvel- 
ous and  legends  more  romantic  than  those  of 
imagination,  and  who  has  curiously  discovered 
that  children  in  their  sports,  as  well  as  men  in 
thair  labors,  have  to  deal  with  those  objects  with 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  natural  science  to  acquaint 
us,  gives  to  his  grandchildren  with  their  dolls  some 
evening  lectures  on  various  themes,  the  text  of 
which  is  afforded  by  the  objects  which  interest 
them  most — candy,  a lump  of  sugar,  their  dolls’ 
furniture,  and  the  like.  Of  books  which  disguise 
instruction  in  the  garments  of  imagination  we 
are  generally  shy ; but  having  read  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  this  volume  to  a group  of  little  ones, 
their  eager  demand  every  evening  after  tea  for 
some  more  of  “ Dame  Nature”  testifies  to  their  in- 
terest, and  their  ready  answers  to  our  extempo- 
rized examinations  on  past  lessons  prove  that 
they  are  instructed  as  well  as  interested.  The 
book  is  very  prettily  illustrated. 

It  is  certain  that  both  Santa  Claus  and  the 
children  are  favorites  with  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
whose  list  includes  a score  more  of  children’s 
in  course  of  preparation  ; but  as  yet,  like 
tenor  blossoms  in  May,  just  budding  out  in  ad- 
ory  testipets  that  tantalize  us  with  promise  of  full- 
vain  atterfTance  and  beauty,  and  yet  leave  us  in- 
elation. liudging  what  they  wifi  become  when 
mentioned  ori^d  ripe  for  pieking.  Of  these,  A 


Little  Boy' 8 Story , Stories  from  my  Attic , and 
two  volumes  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Sto- 
ries, may  be  accounted  as  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  list  of  Santa  Claus’s  publications. 

Such  a book  as  Scribner  and  Co.’s  illustrated 
edition  of  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship , is  neces- 
sarily amenable  to  one  serious  criticism.  The 
public  demand  profuse  illustrations.  The  pub- 
lisher undertakes  to  provide  them.  He  gives  his 
order  to  the  artist.  He  wants  so  many  engrav- 
ings. There  must  be  an  average  of  "one  to  at 
least  every  two  pages.  The  artist,  thus  commis- 
sioned, sits  down,  not  to  illustrate  the  poem,  but 
to  make  pictures  out  of  it.  Whether  the  page 
contains  a subject  or  not,  the  picture  must  be 
mode.  We  have,  as  a necessary  result,  a certain 
proportion  of  meaningless  figure-pieces.  When 
the  work  is  intrusted  to  one  artist  this  difficulty 
is  enhanced.  He  necessarily  selects,  not  the  best 
subjects,  but  those  which  he  feels  capable  of  il- 
lustrating. This  criticism  is  the  only  one  we 
have  to  offer  on  “ Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship.” 
The  book  is  a credit  to  American  art,  a decided 
improvement  on  the  “ Kathrina”  of  last  year. 
We  see,  indeed,  some  pictures  in  the  poem  which 
the  artist  did  not,  as  in  these  lines,  for  example: 

"In  the  morning,  horn  of  huntsman,  hoof  of  steed, 
and  laugh  of  rider, 

Spread  out  cheery  from  the  court-yard  till  we  lost 
them  in  the  hills.*' 

There  are  others  where  the  artist  thought  he  saw 
a picture  where  we  think 'he  was  mistaken,  as  in 
the  fashion-plate  figures  on  page  10,  for  exam- 
ple. But  on  the  whole  the  subjects  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  work  well  done.  If  they  are  not 
always  striking,  they  are  always  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  engravings  are  of  rare  merit.  No  one  bu* 
Linton  could  have  depicted  “ the  deer  half  in  th 
glimmer”  strewing  the  hollows  of  the  park.  T’ 
drawings,  we  forgot  to  say,  are  all  by  Hennesf 
the  engraving  is  done  by  Linton.  ||Jf| 

To  these  volumes,  prepared  more  espec i af**® 
for  the  Christmas  season,  we  may  add  the 
brary  of  Illustrated  Wonders , of  which  the  foui\|ej 
volume,  The  Intelligence  of  Animals,  from  tht~J 
French  of  Ernest  Menault,  is  quite  equal  to  * 
any  of  its  predecessors.  The  subject  admits  of 
greater  variety  of  anecdote,  and  the  volume  is, 
perhaps,  superior  in  interest  for  the  young  to 
any  other  of  the  series.  Of  the  other  volumes 
promised  we  shall  look  with  special  interest  for 
that  on  Egypt  under  Raineses  the  Great , and 
that  on  Pompeii  and  the  Pompeiians . If  this 
series  shall  succeed  in  giving  us  as  graphic  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  world  as  it  has  of  the 
world  of  nature,  it  wrill  render  the  youth  of 
America  a very  great  service. 

The  same  house  announce  a re-issue  of  Folk 
Songs,  in  four  parts ; the  first  part — Songs  of 
IJfe — to  contain  over  thirty  illustrations.  Also, 
Bible  Animals , by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  The 
Universe , from  the  French  of  F.  A.  Pouchet. 
We  shall  look  with  interest  to  see  whether  they 
succeed  in  reproducing,  in  the  latter  book,  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  original  French  designs. 

Levpoldt  and  Holt  have  in  press,  as  their  con- 
tribution to  Santa  ClauB’s  library,  Awoss  Amer- 
ica and  Asia , by  Professor  Raphael  Pumpel- 
ly,  of  Harvard.  It  is  a book  of  adventure,  writ- 
ten by  one  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Rita  mines  in  Arizona  when  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  Mexicans,  who  cost 
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many  a miner  his  life.  He  subsequently  spent  a 
year  not  in  the  outskirts  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  China,  in  the  service  of  its  government.  Aft- 
er leaving  China  he  crossed  Siberia  in  an  open 
sleigh  in  the  depth  of  winter,  reaching  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  spring.  His  book  recounts  what  he 
saw  and  experienced,  and  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
engravings  by  Linton. 

* Appleton,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. , both 
issue  an  Illustrated  Almanac . We  are  sorry  to 
see  the  latter,  who  had  deservedly  earned  a good 
reputation  for  aesthetic  taste  in  book- making, 
abandoning  their  laurels.  Their  Almanac,  which 
is  really  valuable  in  a literary  point  of  view,  would 
be  decidedly  handsomer  without  the  illustrations 
than  with  them.  The  colored  pictures  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  the  highly-wrought  lithographs  which 
ornament  the  windows  of  third-class  Catholic 
book-stores.  Appleton’s  Almanac  i9  a very  hand- 
some production  in  an  art  point  of  view,  decidedly 
an  improvement  on  last  year,  though  it  possesses 
no  particular  literary  merit.  The  latter  house  an- 
nounce nothing  for  the  holidays.  The  former  have 
a large  list,  among  which  are  illustrated  editions 
of  Owen  Meredith , Scott , and  Longfellow , The 
Ballads  of  New  England,  by  John  G.  Whittier, 
uniform  with  the  illustrated  “ Snow  Bound,”  and 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Gates  Ajar . Their  chil- 
dren’s list  contains  an  announcement  of  Al- 
drich’s Storg  of  a Bad  Boy , which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  add  it  to  Santa  Claus’s  stock. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Thb  “ irrepressible  conflict”  between  the  clas- 
sics and  science  comes  before  us  in  the  form  of  a 
discussion  between  Nathaniel  Sands  and  Rich- 
ard L.  Larremore.  The  former  presents  some 
radical  views  on  education  in  a little  volume  en- 
titled The  Philosophy  of  Teaching  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  To  so  much  of  this  as  demands  the 
exclusion  of  the  classics  from  college  education 
Mr.  Larremore  replies  in  a published  pamphlet 
of  Remarks  upon  the  proposed  Change  in  the 
Course  of  Studies  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York . The  result  of  this  discussion  was  a 
nearly  unanimous  verdict  in  the  Board  of  Trust- 
*ees  in  favor  of  the  classics.  But  the  verdict  of 
the  public  remains  to  be  awarded.  Neither  ad- 
vocate is  entitled  to  it.  We  certainly  can  not 
afford  to  strike  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  list  of 
American  studies.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  can 
not  afford  to  close  forever  this  fountain  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy ; nor  merely  that  in  forget- 
ting classical  literature  we  forget  the  best  models 
of  taste  and  culture ; nor  merely  that  science  it- 
self depends  for  its  nomenclature,  and  the  En- 
glish language  for  many  of  its  derivatives,  on  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek.  But  the  classics  furnish 
the  basis  of  English  grammar,  and  he  only  knows 
the  science  of  language  philosophically  who  has 
studied  it  in  its  Greek  or  Latin  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  field 
of  knowledge  has  broadened  wonderfully  within 
the  lost  half  century.  A true  linguist  must 
know  French  and  German  as  well  os  Latin  and 
Greek;  a true  scholar  science  as  well  as  lan- 
guage. And  if  America  con  not  afford  to  close 
the  book  of  the  heroic  past  and  forego  the  cul- 
ture it  affords,  neither  can  it  afford  to  live  in  ig- 
norance of  the  living  present,  oblivious  of  the 
world  which  modern  science  reveals.  We  are 
foolish  if,  in  deciphering  the  half-effaced  inscrip- 


tions on  earth’s  tombstones,  we  pass  unnoticed 
the  flower  that  blooms  at  our  feet.  There  is 
but  one  solution — that  toward  which  our  Amer- 
ican colleges  are  gradually  groping.  .We  must 
adopt  Sydney  Smith’s  forgotten  motto,  which 
Charles  Dickens  brings  again  to  mind,  “Have 
the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  that 
you  may  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant 
of  all.”  There  must  be  not  a college  course, 
but  college  courses.  The  Alma  Mater  mu$t 
study  the  constitutions  of  her  various  children 
and  adapt  her  diet  to  their  various  needs.  She 
must  educate  young  Hugh  Miller  in  natural  sci- 
ence, young  Newton  in  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, young  Gladstone  in  the  classics.  She  must 
understand,  in  a word,  that  to  educate  is  to  draw 
out,  that  to  develop  is  to  unfold,  and  she  must 
adapt  her  instruments  to  the  faculties  of  her  stu- 
dents. Thus  every  scholar  will  be  of  necessity 
— since  life  is  short  and  knowledge  illimitable — 
a partialist ; but  the  scholarship  of  America  will 
become  rounded  and  complete. 

We  must  be  content  to  group  together  in  a 
single  paragraph  half  a dozen  text-books  that 
have  been  waiting  on  our  table  for  a word  of  dis- 
missal. William  H.  Waddell’s  Greek  Gram- 
mar for  Beginners  (Harper  and  Brothers),  and 
James  Hadley’s  Elements  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  abridged  from  his 
larger  work,  are  both  aimed  to  supply  the  same 
want,  that  of  a grammar  of  the  Greek  language 
for  young  students  just  commencing  the  study. 

In  our  judgment  the  former  of  these  works  is  the 
more  useful,  because  it  is  shorter,  conciser,  more 
simple.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  boy  who 
enters  upon  a new  language  with  some  dread  to 
feel  that  he  has  a task  which  he  can  master,  the 
end  of  which  he  can  see  from  the  beginning.  He 
will  lay  hold  of  the  little  volume  of  Professor 
Waddell's  with  zest,  while  a more  complete  and 
comprehensive  work  would  appall  him.  The  Pars- 
er and  Analyzer  for  Beginners , by  Professor 
Francis  A.  March  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is 
the  most  ambitious  of  little  books.  It  aims  to 
make  clear  that  most  muddled  and  perplexing 
of  all  sciences,  the  English  grammar.  And  it 
succeeds.  Its  definitions  are  remarkably  clear, 
its  rules  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  and,  by  the 
introduction  of  a peculiar  method  of  illustrative 
diagram,  it  gives  to  exercises  in  parsing  some- 
thing of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  puzzles. 

We  do  not  think  any  child  can  be  carried  by 
a patient  and  painstaking  teacher  through  this 
book  without  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  and  finding 
all  his  subsequent  steps  made  comparatively  easy. 

Professor  White's  Elements  of  Theoretical  and 
Descriptive  Astronomy  (Claxton,  Remsen,  and 
Haffeifinger)  does  not  impress  us  as  equal,  as  a 
text-book,  to  Professer  Loomis’s  somewhat  simi- 
lar work  to  which  we  called  attention  Rome 
months  ago.  Professor  Steele’s  Fourteen  Weeks' 

Course  in  Natural  Philosophy  (A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Co.)  is  clear,  concise,  and  simple  in  statement, 
and  is  amply  and  handsomely  illustrated.  Yet, 
after  all,  no  picture  can  take  the  place  of  real  ex- 
periments ; and  therefore,  in  natural  philosophy, 
no  book  is  on  adequate  substitute  for  oral  lec- 
tures. The  same  truth  applies  to  Professor 
Cooley’s  Text -Book  of  Chemistry  (Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.).  Science  can  never  be  learn- 
ed from  book9.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
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no  student  ever  acquired  any  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy  without  a telescope,  botany 
without  flowers,  chemistry  without  instruments 
for  practical  experiment.  As  a text-book,  to 
form  the  basis  of  oral  lectures  and  recall  what 
the  student  has  witnessed  ifi  the  class-room,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  what  the  author  claims  for  it — 
simple,  well  systematized,  and  thoroughly  mod- 
ern. 

BRIEF  MENTION. 

Renan’s  St.  Paul  (Carleton)  is  far  inferior  in 
dramatic  and  pictorial  interest  to  his  “Life  of  Je- 
sus.” This  alone  prevents  it  from  being  equally 
pernicious. — Rev.  SStopford  A.  Brooke’s  Ser- 
mons (Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.)  are  unusually 
interesting ; they  would  be  admirable  if  they  did 
not  remind  us  of  those  of  his  friend  Frederick 
Robertson,  which  are  incomparably  better.  — 
Mr.  Beecher’s  pulpit  thoughts  are  his  best 
thoughts.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  in  book  form, 
from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.,  a second 
volume  of  his  Sermon a,  Nevertheless  it  would 
certainly  be  better  for  Mr.  Beecher’s  reputation, 
we  think  also  for  his  influence,  if  he  would  issue 
one  volume  a year  of  sermons,  selected  and  re- 
vised, rather  than  two  wholly  unedited. — Man 
in  Genesis  and  Geology  (A.  S.  Wells)  consists  of 
discourses  originally  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Thompson  os  Sabbath  evening  lectures.  They 
discuss  the  much-vexed  question  of  science  and 
the  Bible  with  considerable  popular  power,  but 
seem  to  us  rather  colloquial  for  a book,  and  rath- 
er abstruse  for  sermons. — Lange’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (C.  S.  Scribner  and  Co.)  is  the  eighth 
volume  of  this  great  work.  It  might  more  prop- 
erly be  called  Schaff’s  Commentaries.  When  the 
first  volume  appeared  the  publishers  of  the  En- 
glish edition  stopped  their  work,  and  arranged 
in  lieu  thereof  for  the  simultaneous  publication 
of  the  American  edition  in  London  and  New 
York,  a significant  and  deserved  testimonial  to 
Dr.  SchafTs  scholarship.  — Bible  Wonders  (R. 
Carter  and  Brothers)  is  a volume  of  sermons  to 
children  by  Dr.  Newton.  We  like  it  so  well  that 
we  have  carried  our  copy  home  to  read  a sermon 
every  Sabbath  afternoon  to  our  own  household 
congregation. — Songs  for  Christian  Worship  ( A. 
S.  Barnes  and  Co. ),  a very  wisely-arranged  selec- 
tion from  the  larger  “ Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,” 
is  a capital  book  for  the  conduct  of  the  musical 
service  of  family  devotions ; and  to  our  thinking 
the  church  that  is  in  the  house  should  have  its 
song  of  praise  as  well  as  the  larger  church. — 


Letters  from  the  East , by  W.  C.  Bryant  (G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Son),  is  a disappointing  book — per- 
haps because  we  expected  too  much.  We  locked 
with  avidity  for  the  American  poet’s  impressions 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Of  the  Holy  Land  he  has 
nothing  to  say ; of  the  journey  thither,  little  that 
we  had  not  learned  from  other  travelers. — The 
American  Womans  Homely  Catherine  Beech- 
er and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (J.  B.- 
Ford  and  Co.)  is  really  a capital  book,  and* de- 
serves more  than  this  mere  mention.  It  discuss- 
es all  sorts  of  topics,  from  the  making  of  bread 
to  the  management  of  children,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  promote  a healthier  life,  kindlier  relations, 
and  a purer,  happier  spirit  in  every  home  which 
it  helps  to  form. — Harpers  add  to  their  list  of 
Abbott’s  Histories  an  illustrated  history  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte , by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  These 
volumes  were  originally  intended  for  children 
and  youth.  But  many  a man  of  business,  many 
a woman  immersed  in  household  cares,  has  found 
in  them  restful  and  instructive  reading,  and  turn- 
ed to  them  with  pleasure,  frightened  from  the 
more  ponderous  volumes  of  Motley,  Prescott, 
Hume,  and  Macaulay. — Appletons  continue  their 
Globe  edition  of  the  poets  with  Mrs . Hemanss 
Works,  in  two  volumes.  This  is  the  fifteenth 
English  classic  brought  within  the  reach  of  lim- 
ited purses  by  this  exceedingly  useful  though  un- 
pretentious edition. — The  Two  Baronesses  forms 
the  second  volume  in  Hurd  and  Houghton’s  edi- 
tion of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  It  is  rich  in 
quaintly  beautiful  conceits,  and  far  more  interest- 
ing than  “The  Improvisatore.”  We  think  nei- 
ther volume  possesses  the  charm  of  the  smaller 
stories  which  have  made  Andersen  such  a favor- 
ite in  American  households. — We  overheard  some 
little  folks  reiterating  the  wish  expressed  in  the 
little  letter  quoted  in  the  preface  of  Bessie  at 
School  (Carter  and  Brothers)  that  there  might  be 
a hundred  more  Bessie  books  written,  and  were 
ready  to  unite  with  them  in  it  when  we  heard 
them  practicing  among  themselves  some  of  the 
sweet  and  good  ways  which  they  liked  in  Bessie 
and  Maggie. — We  should  not  expect  of  George 
MacDonald  a sensational  novel,  which  David 
Elginbrod  (Loring)  certainly  is.  Ghosts  and* 
ghost  stories  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  his 
pages  as  in  the  busy  streets  in  mid-day.  David’s 
strong  character  comes  out  in  strong  contrast 
with  many  weak  ones ; but,  on  the  whole,  the 
story  seems  to  us  crude  and  unworthy  of  its  au- 
thor. 


fiite’s  Scientific  JUcnrii. 


NEW  REVELATIONS  OF  THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 

THE  very  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  spec- 
troscope as  an  instrument  of  scientific  investi- 
gation are  becoming  more  and  more  developed. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
which  took  place  at  Exeter  this  year,  the  incom- 
ing President,  Mr.  Gabriel  Stokes,  who  has  been 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  in  interpreting  its  revelations,  gave, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  an  account  of  a new 
purpose  for  which  the  instrument  may  be  made 
available,  namely,  that  of  ascertaining  and  meas- 
uring the  “proper  motion,”  so  called,  of  the 


fixed  stars — that  is,  of  determining  whether  or 
not  they  are  moving,  either  toward  or  from  our 
system,  and  if  so  at  what  rate.  The  general 
principle  of  the  method  which  he  adopted  may 
be  explained  thus : 

If  regular  undulations  of  any  kind,  such  as 
waves  coming  from  a centre  of  disturbance  upon 
a pond  of  w ater,  strike  an  obstacle,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a body  floating  upon  the  surface,  the  encoun- 
ters of  the  successive  waves  with  the  obstacle 
will  succeed  each  other  with  a certain  frequency. 

If,  now,  the  floating  body  moves  in  a direction  to 
meet  the  coming  waves,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
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rapidity  with  which  the  encounters  succeed  each 
other  will  be  increased ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  moves  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  frequen- 
cy will  be  diminished ; for,  in  the  former  case, 
the  interval  between  one  encounter  and  the  next 
will  not  depend  wholly  on  the  advance  of  the 
waves,  but  will  be  shortened  somewhat  by  the 
advance  of  the  floating  body  to  meet  it,  while  in 
the  latter  case  the  interval  will  be  lengthened  by 
the  floating  body’s  receding  from  it. 

It  must  be  so,  obviously,  with  undulations  and 
vibrations  of  every  kind,  such  ns  those  of  light 
and  of  sound.  Nowr,  in  the  case  of  sound,  the 
musical  pitch,  as  is  well  known,  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  successive 
impulses  strike  the  ear.  Increasing  the  frequen- 
cy of  these  impulses  raises  the  pitch,  and  dimin- 
ishing the  frequency  depresses  the  pitch  ; and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  increase  or  dim- 
inution of  the  impulses  upon  the  ear  is  caused 
by  changes  in  rate  of  vibration  produced  at  the 
source  of  the  sound  or  by  the  motion  of  the  ear 
receiving  them  toward  or  from  the  source. 

We  all  have  occasion  to  perceive  the  operation 
of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  a railroad  train 
approaching  and  passing  us  rapidly  while  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  is  sounding.  So  long 
as  the  distance  between  the  whistle  and  the  ear 
of  the  hearer  is  diminishing,  either  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  whistle  or  the  advance  of  the  hear- 
er, or  by  both  motions  combined,  the  intervals 
between  the  crests  of  the  sonorous  weaves,  so  to 
speak,  are  compressed,  as  it  were,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  impulses  upon  the  ear  is  increased. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whistle  and  the 
ear  are  receding  from  each  other,  the  intervals 
are  expanded,  and  the  frequency  of  the  impulses 
is  diminished . The  consequence  is,  as  most  peo- 
ple have  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  two  trains 
are  approaching  each  other,  and  the  whistle  of 
one  is  heard  by  a listener  on  the  other,  that  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  at  the  instant  of  the  passing 
of  the  trains  by  each  other  suddenly  changes, 
and  the  sound,  after  the  passing,  continues  on  a 
lower  key  than  before,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. People  not  acquainted  with  these  prin- 
ciples often  imagine  that  the  sudden  change  which 
is  observed  to  take  place  at  the  instant  of  pass- 
ing is  produced  by  some  sort  of  flourish  upon  the 
instrument  by  the  performer,  by  way  of  saluta- 
tion, perhaps,  to  his  fellow-performer  on  the  oth- 
er train ; but  the  true  explanation  is  the  one  here 
given. 

It  follows  from  this  principle— namely,  that 
the  pitch  of  a sound  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in- 
definitely by  the  mere  motion  of  the  car  taking 
cognizance  of  it — that  w'e  can  conceive  of  the  pos- 
sibility, in  theory,  of  a hearer's  making  any  one 
sound  vary  its  pitch  at  pleasure  to  the  ear  by 
simply  varying  his  own  motion  toward  or  from 
it.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  an  insect  darting  in 
the  air  to  and  from  a humming  telegraph  wire, 
deducing  from  the  really  uniform  sound  the  effect 
of  any  tune — Yankee  Doodle,  for  example — upon 
his  ear,  supposing  always  that  he  had  the  skill  to 
regulate  and  time  his  motions  aright,  and  also 
that  he  had  ah  car  capable  of  appreciating  Yan- 
kee Doodle.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or 
the  laws  of  sound  to  render  such  an  experiment 
as  this  impossible. 

The  foregoing  reasonings  in  relation  to  sound 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  undulations  of  light ; 
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only  in  this  case  the  changes  in  effect,  produced 
by  increasing  and  diminishing  the  rapidity  of 
them,  manifest  themselves  in  a different  way. 

If  Sirius,  faf  example,  and  our  system  are  sta- 
tionary in  respect  to  each  other,  the  undulatory 
impulses  striking  the  eye  of  an  observer  on  the 
earth  follow  each  other  with  a certain  frequency. 

If  Sirius  is  approaching  us,  or  we  Sirius,  the  fre- 
quency will  be  increased ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  are  receding  from  each  other,  the  frequen- 
cy will  be  diminished.  The  difference,  howev- 
er, is  not  perceptible  to  the  human  eye,  as  that 
in  the  case  of  sounds  is  to  the  ear,  but  it  can  be 
observed  and  even  measured  by  certain  phenom- 
ena made  sensible  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 

It  would  require  in  "the  reader  a practical  famili- 
arity with  the  results  of  observations  with  the 
spectroscope  to  understand  fully  the  details  of 
this  case.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  a great 
deal  is  to  be  learned  in  respect  to  the  character 
and  composition  of  distant  sources  of  light  from 
certain  bright  and  dark  lines  in  the  telescopic 
spectrum  produced  by  light  coming  from  them ; 
and  that  the  position  of  these  lines  is  affected  by 
the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  successive 
luminous  impulses  arrive  at  the  point  of  observa- 
tion. And  by  recent  observations  made  by  the 
distinguished  observer  Huggins,  lines  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  hydrogen  have  been  found  in  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius ; and  a slight  displacement  of 
them,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a progressive 
movement  increasing  the  distance  between  our 
system  and  Sirius,  is  also  distinctly  marked.  The 
observation  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and 
a very  nice  mathematical  calculation  is  required 
in  such  cases  to  determine,  from  the  degree  of 
displacement,  the  rate  at  which  the  source  of 
light  and  the  position  of  the  observer  are  ap- 
proaching or  receding. 

The  result  obtained  inspires  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge  with  a feeling  of  great  confidence 
in  its  correctness,  though  perhaps  not  absolute 
certainty.  It  gives  us  about  thirty  miles  per  sec- 
ond as  the  rate  at  which  Sirius  and  our  sun  are 
receding  from  each  other. 

QA8  IN  HINES. 

A very  ingenions  instrument  has  been  devised 
by  an  English  engineer,  G.  F.  Ansell,  for  detect- 
ing and  giving  warning  of  the  presence  of  dele- 
terious gases  in  mines — whether  hydrogen  or  car- 
bonic acid — or,  as  the  miners  express  it,  whether 
fire-damp  or  choke-damp . The  instrument  de- 
pends for  its  working  on  the  mysterious  and  in 
some  respects  inexplicable  property  of  certain 
textures,  such  as  animal  membranes  and  other 
porous  substances,  to  transmit  gases  through 
their  pores,  and  even  to  convey  two  different 
gases  at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions. 

It  is  found  that  if  two  different  gases  are  sepa- 
rated by  a partition  formed  of  a porous  substance 
of  this  kind,  each  gas  will  slowly  pass  through 
the  pores  and  mingle  itself  with  the  gas  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  after  a brief  period  there  will 
be  found,  on  each  side  of  the  partition  dividing 
them,  a mixture  of  both  gases.  There  is  no- 
thing surprising  in  the  fact  that  a porous  sub- 
stance should  absorb  a gas  into  its  pores,  but  it 
is  surprising  that  the  gas,  after  entering  upon 
one  side,  should  pass  off  from  the  other;  as  one 
would  suppose  that  the  same  force  which  caused 
it  to  enter  would  operate  to  hold  it  after  it  was 
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in,  It  fc  Ito 1 iuf 

pas*  through  t|te  pores  of  the  sg?n#  imltfOtp  w tn  1 

contrary  directions,  and  jn  a'  ’^ivtJttuo^'. ^o«f*  •;, 


without  mterferin^Hvnh  tiich  oi\m 
however*  inexplicable  as  ii  seems. 


;"Tfe.  fncr, 
iueoitt^ti 


The  term  given  by  f^wnti fie  itt  the  force 
or  process  by  which  tha  gas  .Voters  the  porous 
imbalances  ia  and  that  hy;  Which  it 


j(fcrtve$  it  exiismo*?*  ; >;  ,-•’  •a-V-  v 

The  iantrtiiuent  reigned  to  for  detecting  the 
presence  oY  gases  in iu'wefr  ivoomniK  <cil  on!  fhd 
principle..  Xtliem  are  two  ft>ruiK  ofityhy  *jns 
of  whieh  to  chnfige  m iira  condition  ^i  iiungr, 
w hieh  fc  detect*,  M tmtde  to  ^iw  ^tomgby  n 
bell ; in  the  other  the  -in^eatiou  hi  gifuft  io  the 
eye,  The  txipstxuctoi  ut'ii&fo'rrderi’w  togged 
whh.  vf^'mi  r^ferenc^'  to  tfc£ 


is  shown  in  Fig,  1 . 

Ii  consists  of  amrul  containing  a gkftai  tube 


in  the form of  ft  short  and  v«ry  broad  letter  0* 

The  upper  end?*  *)f  the  two  branches  of  tJ*6 
arc  seen  nning  aiioie  tho  stand,  an*  m the  tight 
hand,  un<I  one  on  the  left.  The  middle  and  fo#* 
er  part  of  the  lube  is  Concealed  within  ihe  stawcl, 

; J .vr ,.  ,|)B ^-...^.^^ . , . . ^ 

The  k&~hmi  $WQ-  t»f  • the  tube,  as  se?m  in  f bell  > it  a^  otiiW V^nal  m^ki  tdgfte 
the  erigravmgf  Imppofte  an  iron  cup  or  bowl,  die  Miami. 

Covered  at  the  tap  with  n porous  disk,  through  In  the  ottofe rin  # ite  inatitimto?;  *g  slim 
ivlaeh  ihe^es  are  to  paw.  Tins  *paea  between.  m Kg.  o,  the  hvdro^m  pns^  through  uu  inn- 
this  (1x4*  #mt  the  wiffee  of  the  mwenry  m ihe  imd  meinhmie,  \itokh>m*  part  of  nrtopwiis 
Ieff.-hn.£ld-'’arm;b.  toupfai  with.  uir.  11m  other  of  coxdlued  air  within  the  in^trumunt,  in  uoo  • 
arm  of  the  gfe?  tube  is  formed  into  ft  bulb,  nec.tto  with  an  nup.r>id  barometer,  fo  that  tho 
Which  W the  top  of  it  a cep  roxnmunito  ga»>  in  jpaasto  through  tbs  uusrahmrm  ihd  to- 
ting with  one  pole  of  an  electric  battery,  Fm^i  cumuhiiingr  within,  lorries  dm intonm upon 
this  cup  a wire  extends  down  nearly  to  the  *»ir-  ‘^0  tonmie.r,  and'  make*  the  dnitger  known'  by 
fi tee  of  the  mercuryylmfc  not  so  a?  ^mte  fu  touch  the  moveroeid.  the  index, 
it.  dim  otto  pole  of  the  tot^ry  is  e^umvned.r  - - 

witli  the  screw-head  seen  near  die'  ctiantre-  irf  the  ’TWE  W W ATEU  AS  A SntjUCE 

stand,  OE  uour  Oft  iii«;AT, 

y 'Every  .thi<ljj\-i>gfn^vAu»  nrniuged,  the  npp»r  '•; . ;\Etwa  time  to  time  a pnr«§rnph  appears  \n  thd 
'•t.he.’mitie  :"dtoi*e;du?  ptvahftoJ  eitto ;-isuggv«tlii^  the  feasibility  df 

-&f  hydrin . ia  ^if$pecte<h  if  the  gi^  obtaining  light  and  tot  fioto  w4\ter,  % 'dwto- 

5t  piis^  throtigh  ibt*  porv>tt»  toetthg  of  th»i  eaj>^  imtrtg it  in  some,  mariner,  and  then  rteamjaisii^ 
o.«d  xuihgto  with  the  air  wvtlfip,  A. imrtioa :-pf  the  efeieuif,  t»r  el  o atuiomicin^;  "the  auw^fuf 

the  oxygen  rdvd  tifeogrm  of  i)tn  . AraowipRHhmem  of  the  object  by  Wotj  tHgeftioM  i 

nii'O  At  - the  :<annr  imiv.  and  nnoghv*  whh  the  hr-  •tU^eoverer.  The  etemeUt#  of  wai\»?  tire,  nn  :b 
dWxgoft.  withinit.;  btr,  as  Ute  hydrogen,  as  itghtV-'  well  knawni  oxygen  aptl  hyilrogeiy-  Thu  clieUi- 
axej  more  tenuous  than  the  other  gases,  it  enters  icai  oombvmojg  of  these  aab<itaiiees  is  atrendeil  by 
more  rapidly  tlum  the  others  escape*  and  there  davelapmto  of  &tsa.t.  instil,  which  df  cunto 

may  be  convecred  into  power*  mrd  nto  ( r.  odor  c-er- 

j|jkA  iuretitorH  aiul  tlir^ovemv  ni*c  ftccrirdingly  c^fion 

0£J  arUmg,  who  snv>  “ Why  Vielvn  with  stu  b infiaita 

■ ; &hpr. info -oix 

sitafc^'  4^'^  feet  through  aolid  rocks  fOfil,  when  wg  Imvc 

the  elemeui*?  of  the  ftwrd  ‘pavrerifttl  rtaabnstion 
H ; * ii  ' known } m-  exhittitediB^  qiiaiiSfiwpidwgyyaf  hand. 

h x - ..in  the  watcr^  to ; ci?*t'telr_iis,  VtikI 

^ W3  This  s&ms  Uvmaay  pmrmii  \vhn  are  ^ 

^SbbFT  iff?  | acquainted  >vUh.tlt6-»ii^i)?if»c'  pruiclples  hmfived 

jKr  |Kj  to  be  very  jyhiiiciito;  ta>  much  so,  in  tact,  that  in- 

: . ,y,  ••-••  ;« vivh?;M>.  Oi  T»mt  cbi^N  oir'  :«  duivivly  believe  that 

■-'1%  ■ ".  - ' :i]"  p!‘<>birn\  X'u:i\  be  vnb  vd.  -!0<*  .<oineiim«:^  make 

JS&Z  's  • ""'v.  . •. f nr;;>,  mid  >peo.\  much  tj.’ne  mu!  money 

: ' ^ v-  : io  their  auempty  to  sulve  it.  Other*,  ami  these 

'■  . ; ":\  * arc  in-ohnfdy  the  m*>*t  numi.uouM,  make  u>e 

r ''VV^vy-'i*vr  *•  '■;'  -':  - , / .■■■••“'  K the  phvo-ib  li'V  c»f  iho  idco  a«  r,  nm-U.-  nf  pm- 

'7,-  '* :- ^ ' ' ' cur  on;  moiiry  h>.m  men  n he  ar*  ui  possec-donof 

j more  money  than  science,  and  who  mv  ia  them- 
rro  5.  i selves.  JiIt  is  tiot  much  that  .h<t  mxau.  It  will 


is  eojifTcnuemly  up  aecmtuthitiott  of  pre^me.  on 
the  surfto  M mtomy  ip  iite  todlw^d  lato 
t>jTh4S  fepwsf  tUi  f iatt««Ary-  i&ihti 

tofnereuiw rmngij  until  it  fii  oyj^  lit  as  >sstiibii¥be^  mr 

^oiiitnt^p^t^|iiy'v|n€«n^  • tit  WSb^h  • a, 
‘ ' *1  is  rung,  yu*  /voy  oilUrf.  ^%nal  made,  to  grte 
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be  of  no  great  consequence  to  m<vif  I lose  it ; and 
the  invention  may  come  to  something  after  all.” 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  heat  and 
light  developed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen — 
Umt  is,  by  the  chemical  union  of  that  substance 
\^th  oxygen — is  the  measure  and  expression  of 
the  force  with  which  they  come  toyether ; and  all 
that  force — the  whole  of  it — has  to  be  overcome, 
in  some  way  or  other,  in  getting  them  separated. 
The  hopeless  impossibility,  therefore,  of  accom- 
plishing any  useful  end  by  this  means  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  must  be  expended  at  least 
as  much  force  in  getting  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  water  apart  as  they  will  give  out  by 
the  energy  with  which  they  come  together  again; 
and  so  nothing  will  be  gained.  You  must  pro- 
cure and  expend  the  coal,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance containing  a latent  store  of  force,  to  over- 
come the  intense  energy  with  which  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
drawn  together,  and  by  which,  when  once  united, 
they  are  held  in  combination.  This  intense  en- 
ergy wras  the  origin  or  nil  the  light  and  heat — that 
is,  the  force  developed  by  their  union,  and  must 
now  be  overpowered  by  superior  force  before  they 
can  be  separated. 

The  case  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a 
farmer  who  thinks  he  has  a great  water-power 
on  his  land  because  he  has  a large  pond  in  a val- 
ley, and  a long,  descending  ravine  coming  down 
a mountain  by  the  side  of  it.  “All  that  is  re- 
quired for  a water-power/’  he  says,  “ is  a supply 
of  water,  and  a descent  dowrn  winch  it  may  flow/’ 
The  scientific  reply  would  be:  “'True,  water  and 
i9descent  are  elements  which  can  furnish  power ; 
but  they  can  only  furnish  it  while  the  water  is 
going  down ; and  your  water,  unfortunately,  is  at 
the  bottom  already.  You  must  devise  some 
means  of  getting  the  contents  of  your  pond  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  before  you  can  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  descending  flow ; and  in  doing 
this  you  will  expend  at  least  as  much  force  in 
raising  the  water  as  it  will  give  back  to  you  on 
its  return.  ” 

It  is  precisely  thus  with  all  plans  for  obtaining 
light  or  heat,  or  any  form  of  force,  from  the  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  water.  You 
must  expend  more  force  in  the  decomposition 
than  the  recomposition  will  restore. 

LOSS  OP  POWER. 

Force  is  measured  among  English-speaking 
people,  as  is  perhaps  generally  well  known,  by 
foot-pounds — that  is,  the  unit  of  force  is  that 
quantity  required  to  raise  1 pound  1 foot  high, 
against"  the  action  of  gravitation,  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Heat  is  measured,  among  English-speaking 
people,  by  what  is  called  the  Fahrenheit  unit  of 
heat , which  is  that  quantity  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1 pound  of  water  1 degree  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

The  French  measure  heat  and  force  in  a simi- 
lar manner,  deriving  their  units,  however,  from 
the  French  standards  of  distance  and  weight. 

The  following  facts  are  derived  from  state- 
ments made  by  the  President  of  the  British 
Association  at  the  last  meeting : 

One  unit  of  heat  is  equivalent  tb  about  186 
foot-pounds  of  force — that  is,  the  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1 pound  of  water  1 
degree  is  sufficient,  if  employed  as  a mechanical 


force,  and  provided  it  could  be  all  so  employed, 
to  raise  about  186  pounds  1 foot  from  the  ground. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1 
pound  of  coal  amounts  to  twelve  thousand  units 
-—in  other  words,  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  12,000 
pounds  of  water  1 degree,  or  1 pound  o#  water 

12.000  degrees,  or  the  equivalent  of  that  degree 
of  heat  in  any  form ; and  these  12,000  units  of 
heat,  if  converted  into  force  by  being  employed 
in  expanding  some  substance  capable  of  expan- 
sion, as  steam,  \yould  be  sufficient,  at  the  rate 
above  mentioned,  of  about  186  foot-pounds  of 
force  for  every  unit  of  heat,  to  produce  over  two 
millions  of  foot-pounds  of  force — the  figures  were 
2,240,000.  In  other  words,  the  combustion  of 
1 pound  of  coal  yields  force  enough  to  lift 

2.240.000  pounds  of  water  1 foot  high,  or  over 
1000  tons  1 foot  high,  or  1 ton  1000  feet 
high.  It  seems  astonishing  that  so  much  force 
can  be  involved  in  so  small  an  amount  of  com- 
bustion ; but  the  proof  of  the  fact  is  conclusive. 
Now  of  this  force  employed  in  the  use  of  the 
best  constructed  engines  more  than  one-half  is 
lost.  The  best  pumping-engines  for  the  English 
mines  raise  only  1,000,000  pounds  of  water  1 
foot  for  every  pound  of  coal  consumed,  instead 
of  2,240,000  pounds. 

The  loss  is  still  greater  in  other  modes  of  util- 
izing heat  in  the  mechanic  arts.  For  example, 
in  the  use  of  coal  for  heating  purposes  in  fur- 
naces, 1 pound  of  coal  should  be  sufficient  to  heat 
33  pounds  of  iron  up  to  the  welding  point; 
whereas  in  practice,  in  ordinary  furnaces,  not 
more  than  2 pounds  are  so  heated.  The  most 
of  the  heat  is  lost  through  the  walls  of  the  fur- 
nace, expended  in  driving  the  blast,  or  con- 
sumed or  wasted  in  other  ways.  Thus,  in  pump- 
ing water,  less  than  one-half  the  actual  power 
developed  by  the  combustion  is  realized  in  the 
actual  result,  and  in  heating  processes  only  about 
one-sixteenth  of  it. 

These  facts  are  in  one  sense  very  encouraging, 
as  they  show  what  a field  is  open  before  future 
inventors  and  discoverers  for  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  utilizing  the  vast  reservoirs  of 
power  contained  in  the  earth’s  stores  of  coal. 

ARTIFICIAL  FOSSILS. 

An  English  investigator,  Dr.  B.  Richardson, 
has  recently  «rande  some  curious  experiments  in 
attempting  to  produce  what  may  be  called  artifi- 
cial fossils.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
illustrates  how  animal  matter,  under  pressure  and 
heat,  may  be  made  to  leave  a permanent  record 
of  its  form  in  the  mineral  substance  in  which  it 
is  imbedded.  Some  plaster  of  Paris  made  into 
a fluid  with  water  containing  alum  in  solution 
was  poured  into  an  iron  box  or  “ flask”  until  the 
flask  was  half  filled.  The  body  of  a dead  fish,  a 
common  sprat,  was  cut  in  halves  transversely, 
the  two  pieces  were  laid  upon  the  plaster,  and 
the  flask  was  filled  up  with  fluid  plaster  and 
closed.  When  the  plaster  was  firm,  the  flask 
was  placed  in  the  iron  chamber  described  below', 
w ith  four  ounces  of  water,  and  the  temperature 
was  raised  to  340°  Fahr.,  and  was  sustained  at 
that  degree  for  an  hour.  Twelve  hours  after- 
ward the  flask  was  laid  open,  and  the  plaster  cut 
in  halves,  when  two  moulds  were  found,  one  of 
the  upper,  the  other  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fish. 
The  markings  of  the  body  of  the  fish  were  delin- 
eated on  the  mould ; a small  portion  of  the  spi- 
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■ ter-fhidt  was  imbedded  thus  in  ji taster  of  Tails 
dim  form  tvM  preserved  as  in  Pig.  i.  * 

‘ The  apparatus  used  for  t tee  ex petrra  en L«  is 
’ indicated  jtii vl&ds  the  ibm  Ikix  or^flushvj? 
| Is  a M -,  is nd  C a luUid  w ith  rowpres*  jug 
' ^rycws.  The  bottom  U siim  tome  like  the  lid, 
so  that  when  the  i«  to-be  taken  mi  the  top 
and  the  l)«>tft»su.s>f  tfeflarf:  can  both  be  wndmi, 
r.aml  the  Muck  planter  cm; mirwitkji.'fine  key- 
hide  saw.  Theihtsk.  when  thus  prepaid,  uas 
i subjected  to  beat  iu  the  common  vfijcuiijucing  ap- 
pend us  used  bv  dentists. 

: * 

KEW  FROTECT'JflN  TOV THE  “CHEAT \SAi5T- 
; BEN.” 

j The  Greed  E.xstrrv  is  to  be  employed  in  lay- 
i io^  a lubmarir/e  cable  through  the  Red  Sea  to 
< make  a teiej^raphic  communication  with  .Indio, 


vlu  » : In  eontimion  such  the Suer  CapaS.  A pan  of 

the  preparation  which  'she  hr.®  to  undergo  con- 
nal  Mttte  was  left;  a dark  rolcmed  fine  spot.-sur-  swi&of  Miring  ln*r  liidl  paimm!  white,  so  limit 

rounded  by  a ehSny  «eit)hr  Substance,  inikeated  may  reflect  instead  e»f  ab-ojiing  the Intense  heat 

the  position  of the eyM/idl;  4 little  fdaiueotraid  of  the  sun  in.  fi tut  torrid  effrotL  It  is  supposed 
#ri*  mynoWt,  cpiiKisfitig  probniil}' of  the  scaly  ^ hat  by  this  mean*  the  temperature  of  the  in* 
covering of  llio  ftftitbuL  (Fig.  %*)  tcriur  of  the  ^hi>>  will  be  tmuemily  lowered. 

8 El»^SOTjnO»«:CAR8. 

4m[%*  h is  said  that  u tHvie  of  sire#  tub  Si  about  to 

v ~ mURfe  be  jrttnHiucnd  into  IVri*  which  keeps  uu  amok 

Jr?  y$8h+'  5t  ^ moth:  refu  vrdof  Its.  eorniwyhoth  in  respect  to 

time  amt  dUiauce..  The  desmls  are  not  fully 
S girtm*  hut  the  arninj^mciH  i*  sutneuhnt  us  fpi* 

•,  ' lows :.  There  wo  two  small  clock  faces  in  some 

. * 1 ^MOBfew^SlMrt  convenient  part  of  the  cab,  each  with  A fond  lifc& 
&*  c ':  the  botirdmnd  of  a clock.  Thai©  hands  are  cmi* 

: provided  With  il*  own  meehanl-m,  that  of  one 

^ -f  b®Ug  oonnecfeA  tvith  one  of  fhe  wheels  of  the. 

• . y -I  '•  . carriage,  and  moves  Apcordinc  to  the  \disbnce 

1 ’* t • ^ r ■ run;  tvhdeihe  otfs'et  Mcarffed by  ordinatTChK'k- 

T'hfe  dials  di  e marked. 


; and  mQiysutt«>  tint©, 
r.«speeitt-ely,  with  figuv^n  denoting  lh&  distmuN) 
nrn,  and  iho.pentjdi'  pf  nine  jna^ed ; and,  also, 
more  con^pieucMpiy  with  the  numbers  5t  10,  13, 
20.  And  so  on,  denoting  the  wim  of  money  due 
corrC?potuling:ro  each  portion  of  dm  e or  dbtonefe. 
Xhns  lhe  passenger  lakes  ids  cab  at  any  time  arid: 
in  any  places  and  does  ^hat  he  pleases  with  it; 
He  muy  go  J-Vr^t  or  tiow.  He  may  go  on  continu- 
ously of  make  long  stops.  In  any  m*e  ertety 
thing  is  rectj rded.  When  he  is  stilt,  iltnt  j^rtion 
of  the  tire  whieh  depend*  up*m  the  cleincnf  of 
time  is  nminng  on.  When  he  i??  in  tmoioru  ju 
addition  to  the  expeue*K  for  time  he  Vs  adding  u* 
Uh  bill  the  amount  doe  for  nark  done  by  the 
horses  iftt  tmverying  distance.  Ai  tho  eud  he 
only  to  add  Tfogethcr  the  two  sums  denoted 
by  the  two  indites  nwl  -$7* 
money. 

Tr  stjemjs  tiinf.  i^uch  im  anmlgi^neftr.  n?  tU^ 
would  be  entji^y  aite^^ful  in; 
qiiestiou  of  cabs  to  tiie  ^itisfiinion 
ceiTiud, 

MAN  AXO  TUB  3WSKEV.  i ' *%r, ' 
Since  the  pubRbUioo  Hac^fn^  Tiew*  on  the 
griidual  doy'e|dprne:pt;  in  the  ant- 

mnl  and  vegelabk*  wot  isi.  by  jdcnv  and  long-con- 
tinned  change* ■ in  preceding  them,  and 

in  consequence  pf  tl»e  dtscud^pns  to  which  these 
Views  hove  given  ri .4^  ere^ f h ai tiqon  felt 

umona:  scientitie  men  in  thra  rpH^rion  bow  far 
any  ii/dieatiotis  t;:n\  Ini  b»umh  in  nnv  pHvt  of  the 


Hu.  4 

The  Imdy  of  a frog  or  mad  submitted  ro  the 
mm?  treat  merit  in  vegerabie  cnrhbn  or  in  sanxl 
was  altogether  destroyed,  aiul  its  form  was  wiiql- 
ly  lost ; but  in  plaster  of  Pads  rhe  «mprc^ioU  td 
the  bodj  was  ViCautifijliy  marked.  NVIien  an  05s- 
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world,  of  the  existence  of  links  of  connection  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  animals.  Thus  far  the 
general  conclusion  among  naturalists  seems  to  be 
that  no  such  links  and  no  indications  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  can  be  found. 

The  nearest  approach  pf  the  human  to  the  ani- 
mal organization— using  the  term  animal  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  antithetic  to  human — seems  to  be  in 
the  Andaman  Islands,  for  here  the  race  of  men 
is  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  type ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  species  of  ape 
or  monkey  occupying  the  islands  with  him  that 
simulate  more  perfectly,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
brute  the  functions  of  human  intelligence.  Thus 
in  tlie*re  islands  the  lowest  men  and  the  highest 
monkeys  come  into  dose  juxtaposition. 

The  superiority  of  the  Andaman  monkey  is 
shown  strikingly  in  a recent  specimen  which  has 
attracted  some  attention  even  among  men  of 
science.  'Hie  case  referred  to  is  that  of  an  An- 
daman monkey  which,  or  who — for  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  decide  which  relative  ought  really  to 
be  used— was  received  not  long  since  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London.  The  monkey 
is  a female,  and  her  name  ia  Jenny. 

Jennv's  history  is  somewhat  romantic.  She 


was  procured  at  a port  at  the  Andaman  Islands 
by  the  sailors  of  the  British  ship  Vigilant  in 
1804,  She  remained  on  hoard  the  Yi<jilant 
for  four  years,  while  that  shin  was  cruising  in 
the  Eastern  seas  and  engaged  in  co-operating 
with  the  Abyssinian  army  in  the  famous  cam- 
paign for  rescuing  the  English  prisoners  from 
King  Theodore.  The  sailors  made  a great  pet 
of  her,  and  took  quite  an  interest  in  her  educa- 
tion. They  taught  her  to  smoke  a pipe,  to  draw 
the  cork  from  a soda  bottle,  after  first  carefully 
untwisting  the  wire,  and  then  to  drink  the  con- 
tents, holding  the  bottle  by  the  neck  with  both 
hands,  and  lifting  up  the  bottom  of  it  with  her 
foot  to  make  the  contents  run  into  her  mouth. 
The  education  which  she  thus  received  was  no 
sham,  but  was  genuine,  for  Jenny  would  really 
drink  the  soda-water  and  really  smoke  the  pipe, 
and  not  merely  make-believe.  She  was  also  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  a chicken  which  the 
sailors  had  on  board  for  one  of  their  pets.  Jenny 
took  good  care  of  this  chicken  in  her  cage  at 
night,  and  often  carried  it  about  in  her  arms 
during  the  day. 

The  sailors,  moreover,  not  properly  apprecia- 
ting, it  seems,  the  importance  of  strict  temper- 
ance principles  for  monkeys,  taught  Jenny'  to 
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drink  grog,  of  which  she  learned  to  become 
immoderately  fond. 

At  length,  when  in  due  time  the  ship  returned 
to  England,  and  the  company  separated,  the 
sailors  gave  Jenny  a certificate  in  due  form  of 
having  well  and  faithfully  served  her  Majesty 
during  the  war,  and  also  decorated  her  with  a 
silver  chain  and  medal  as  a badge  of  her  dis- 
tinguished merit,  and  then  consigned  her  to  an 
honorable  retirement  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  London,  where,  as  the  account  from  which 
we  gather  these  facts  states,  she  is  waiting  qui- 
etly for  her  share  of  the  prize-money  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  crew  of  the  ship  when  the  cir- 
cumlocution office  shall  have  completed  its  la- 
bors. 

Jenny  is  about  two  feet  four  inches  high.  She 
has  a mild  and  good-natured  countenance,  with 


no  marks  of  savageness  or  ferocity  in  its  expres- 
sion. The  character  of  her  face  was  observed  to 
be  agreeably  affected  by  her  head-dress,  which 
! consists  of  a black  mass  of  short,  but  very  fine 
| and  soft  hair,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
V,  and  parted  in  the  middle. 

Notwithstanding  the  gentle,  and  quiet,  and 
vety  innocent  expression  of  Jenny’s  countenance, 
she  is  not  always  to  be  trusted  in  respect  to  pro- 
priety of  behavior.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
distinguished  geologist  Buckland  was  visiting  the 
Garden,  and  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  Jenny, 
with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  which  he  was  smok- 
ing, she  suddenly  seized  the  cigar,  snatching  it 
from  his  mouth,  and  began  very  coolly  smoking 
| it  herself.  She  went  on  until  she  had  finished 
the  cigar,  and  then  threw  the  end  away  in  time 
. to  save  burning  her  mouth. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  80th  of  October. 

The  domestic  incidents  of  special  import- 
ance relate  to  the  October  elections  which  have 
already  taken  place,  and  to  the  more  numerous 
ones  which  will  have  occurred  in  November,  th% 
general  issue  of  which  will  be  known  before  this 
Number  of  the  Record  will  appear ; to  the  issues 
growing  out  of  the  late  “gold  panic;”  and  to 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  insurrection  in  Cuba. 

On  the  12th  of  October  elections  were  held  in 
Pennsylvania  for  Governor,  State  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Legislature ; in  Ohio  for  Gov- 
ernor, State  officers,  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature ; in  Iowa , Indiana,  and  Nebraska  for  va- 
rious minor  officers.  The  real  point  involved  in 
these  elections  was  the  verdict  of  the  people  of 
these  States  upon  the  financial  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration.  This  was  clearly  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Boutw'ell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
an  elaborate  speech  .delivered  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  9th  of  October.  The  essential  points,  much 
abridged,  were  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Boutwell: 

•*I  doubt  not  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
iu  the  country  as  to  whether  the  public  debt  should 
be  paid  exactly  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
Administration  ; but  as  1 understand  the  entire  policy 
of  the  Administration,  in  regard  to  the  public  debt,  it 
is  that  it  is  to  be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  in  coin, 
or  in  that  which  men  will  receive  as  the  equivalent 
for  coin — There  is  but  one  wTay  out  of  the  difficulty ; 
and  that  is  to  meet  the  obligations  manfully." 

The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  argue  that 
the  country  is  fully  able  to  pay  the  debt.  This 
wras  put  down,  in  round  numbers,  at  twenty-four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Assuming  our  pres- 
ent population  to  be  forty  millions,  this  will  be 
$60  for  each  person.  The  accumulated  wrealth 
of  the  nation  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  mill- 
ions— something  more  than  twenty  times  .the 
amount  of  the  debt.  Now,  with  the  present  rate 
of  taxation  and  expenditures,  we  can  pay  a bun-  j 
dred  millions  a year,  which  will  extinguish  the 
debt  in  fourteen  years.  If  taxation  is  reduced, 
so  that  fifty  millions  a year  is  paid,  the  debt  w ill 
be  extinguished  in  less  than  twenty-two  years ; 
and  if  we  still  further  reduce  the  taxation,  and 


pay  but  twenty-six  millions  a year,  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  will  be  extinguished  in  thirty  years. 
“The  astonishment,”  continues  the  Secretary, 
“is  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  should 
be  any  question  as  to  what  the  course  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be.” 

Mr.  Boutwell  then  went  on  to  treat  further  of 
the  financial  problem.  We  are  now,  he  says, 
paying  on  a large. part  of  the  debt  six  per  cent, 
interest.  The  events  of  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  have  rendered  it  probable  that,  unless 
there  shall  be  some  national  calamity,  we  shall 
be  able  to  re-fund  at  a rate  of  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding four  and  a half  per  cent.,  thus  saving  to 
the  country  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions  a 
year.  Upon  these  grounds  Mr.  Boutwell  urged 
that  the  people  should  vote  for  the  Republican 
candidates,  and  thereby  sustain  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  result  of  the  chief  elections  was,  that  in 
Pennsylvania  General  Geary  was  elected  as  Gov- 
ernor, by  a majority  of  about  4500,  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Packer,  running  about  4000  votes  ahead  of 
the  general  Democratic  ticket ; and  the  Legisla- 
ture is  Republican  by  a considerable  majority. 
In  Ohio  the  contest  was  still  more  significant,  for 
Mr.  Pendleton,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  was  put  forward  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  the  exponent  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
principal  of  the  debt  should  be  paid  in  “green- 
backs,” not  in  gold.  Mr.  Pendleton  was  de- 
feated by  Mr.  Ilayes,  his  Republican  competitor, 
by  about  8000  votes,  and  the  Republicans  appear 
to  have  secured  a small  majority  in  both  brandi- 
es of  the  Legislature,  which,  it  is  supposed,  w ill 
secure  the  vote  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ; and  this,  it  is  presumed, 
will  insure  the  requisite  majority  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  in  favor  of  the  Amendment. — In 
Iowa  the  Republicans  have  succeeded  by  a con- 
siderable majority ; but  the  official  accounts  of 
the  vote  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Of  still  greater  importance  are  the  pending 
November  elections,  which  will  have  taken  place 
before  this  Number  of  the  Magazine  will  have 
been  published.  In  New  York , State  officers 
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and  members  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be  cho- 
sen, and  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  of  the  State  will  be  voted  upon.  In 
New  Jersey , county  officers  and  members  of  the 
Legislature.  In  Massachusetts , Governor  and 
State  officers  are  to  be  elected.  In  Illinois , mem- 
bers o#a  Constitutional  Convention  will  be  cho- 
sen ; and  the  question  whether  the  word  “ white” 
shall  be  stricken  out  of  the  present  Constitution, 
as  fixing  the  qualifications  of  citizens,  will  come 
up.  In  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  Governor  and 
State  officers  are  to  be  elected.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maryland,  the  elections  are  purely  lo- 
cal. In  Mississippi,  where,  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  the  election  is  to  take 
place  on  the  30th  of  November,  Governor, 
State  officers,  and  members  of  the  Legislature 
are  to  be  chosen  ; and  also  a vote  is  to  be  taken 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  State  Consti- 
tution; and,  moreover,  the  people  are  to  vote 
upon  three  separate  propositions  relating  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  late  rebellion,  the  test  oath, 
and  as  to  loaning  the  credit  of  the  State.  In 
Texas,  on  the  same  day,  nearly  the  same  ques- 
tions are  to  be  decided. — The  most  immediate 
interests  centre  upon  the  election  in  New  York . 
Mr.  Curtis  having  declined  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Hillhouse 
that  for  Comptroller,  General  Sigcl  and  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley  were  named  in  their  places. 
At  the  last  election  the  majority  of  Seymour 
over  Grant  for  President  was  about  10,000, 
and  that  of  Hoffman  over  Griswold  for  Gov- 
ernor nearly  28,000.  The  Democratic  major- 
ity came  mainly  from  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  where  it  amounted  to  nearly 
90,000.  In  the  country  the  Republican  majority 
was  about  GO, 000.  The  essential  contest  will  be 
for  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  last  Leg- 
islature stood — House , 76  Republicans,  52  Demo- 
crats; Senate,  17  Republicans,  15  Democrats. 

The  final  result  of  the  great  gold  speculation, 
noted  in  our  last  Record,  is  yet  to  appear.  Thus 
much  is  now  evident : The  prominent  specula- 
tors believed  that  they  had  acquired  the  tempo- 
rary control  of  all  the  coin  in  the  country,  be- 
yond that  which  was  held  by  the  Treasury,  and 
could  raise  the  price  to  any  sum — even  to  200.  j 
Implicated  in  this  “ Ring”  was  Mr.  Corbin,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  President,  who  appears  to  I 
have  given  them  to  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  interfere  with  their  operations ; 
and  they  even  ventured  to  assume  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  implicated.  This  he  most  emphatic- 
.ally  denies. 

In  regard  to  t he* Cuban  question  our  Govern- 
ment has  had  a difficult  course  to  pursue.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  the  Cubans  to  cut  themselves  free 
from  the  domination  of  Spain.  But  before  ac- 
knowledging Cuba  as  a nation,  the  people  must 
be  able  to  give  assurance  that  they  had  really 
won  the  position  of  an  independent  state.  Thus 
far  they  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  this ; and 
hence  our  Government,  as  heretofore  noted,  has, 
as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  put  a stop  to  expedi- 
tions from  our  shores.  This  effort  has  not  been 
wholly  successful,  for  it  seems  clear  that  several 
expeditions  have  left  the  United  States  and 
reached  Cuba.  The  whole  question  came  to  an 
issue  in  the  case  of  a steamer  bearing  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  This  vessel,  built 


upon  the  Clyde  for  a blockade-runner,  was  cap- 
tured, and  christened  as  the  Hornet . She  was 
not  long  ago  sold  to  private  parties,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, represented  the  Cuban  Junta,  and  after 
some  adventures  appeared  upon  the  high  seas 
fully  manned  and  equipped  as  a man-of-war, 
duly  commissioned  by  the  Cuban  Republic,  and 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Higgins,  oqce 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  later 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States;  the 
greater  part  of  her  officers  had  also  been  in  the 
Confederate  service.  For  some  reason,  not  as 
yet  fully  explained,  she  put  into  the  port  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  she  was 
detained  by  the  United  States  Marshal  of  the 
district.  After  sqme  legal  proceedings,  formal 
possession  was  taken  of  her  by  the  naval  force 
of  the  United  States,  and  her  crew  were  put  on 
shore  and  discharged.  This  was  done  by  the 
special  order  of  the  Government;  from  which 
action  it  appears  that,  as  yet,  the  Administra- 
tion is  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  national 
existence  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  statistics  of  immigration  to  this  country 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  have  been 
prepared.  The  entire  number  landing  on  our 
shores  was  389,651,  of  whom  240,477  were 
males,  and  149,174  females.  This  includes  ^ 
American  citizens  returning,  and  foreigners  who 
came  here  not  intending  to  remain.  The  num- 
ber of  actual  immigrants — that  is,  persons  of 
foreign  birth  who  propose  to  make  this  country 
their  home — was  352,569,  of  whom  214,748 
were  males,  and  137,281  females:  79,803  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  232,198  between  fif- 
teen and  forty,  and  40,568  above  forty  years. 
Of  these  immigrants,  in  round  numbers,  254,000 
landed  at  New  York  ; 36,000  at  Huron;  23,000 
at  Boston,  13,000  at  San  Francisco;  11,000  at 
Baltimore ; 4000  at  Portland ; 4000  at  New  Or- 
leans ; 3000  at  Detroit ; 1000  at  Philadelphia  • 
and  the  remainder,  in  every  case  less  than  1000,  . 
at  eight  other  ports. — Of  the  nationalities  repre- 
sented by  these  immigrants  132,000  were  from 
Germany;  60,000  from  Great  Britain;  65,000 
from  Ireland;  24,000  from  Sweden;  21,000 
from  British  America;  16,000  from  Norway; 
13,000  from  China;  about  4000  each  from 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  ; about  2000 
each  from  the  West  Indies  and  Belgium;  1000 
each  from  Italy,  Holland,  and  Spain ; the  re- 
mainder, in  no  one  case  reaching  500,  from  the 
Azores,  Russia,  Mexico,  and  other  countries. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Germans  pwer 
furnished  considerably  more  than  a third  of  the 
whole  number  of  immigrants ; while  those  from 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  about  two-thirds  of 
the  number  from  Ireland.  Taking*  the  W'ord  in 
its  widest  signification,  as  ingluding  the  kindred 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Hollanders,  and  Danes, 
the  “ Germans”  compose  more  than  a half  of  the 
entire  immigration  from  abroad. — These  statist- 
ics are  of  special  political  importance,  as  show- 
ing that  in  the  ensuing  decade  the  “foreign” 
vote  will  be  very  largely  composed  of  the  Ger- 
man element. — Of  the  occupations  of  the  males, 
about  89,000  are  put  down  as  laborers ; 25,000 
mechanics ; 10,000  merchants  and  clerks  ; 6000, 
miners. — The  departures  for  foreign  ports  during 
the  year  were  about  74,000,  of  whom  52,000 
were  males,  and  22,000  females ; of  these  56,000 
sailed  from  New  York;  6000  from  San  Fran- 
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cisco ; 3000  from  Genesee ; and  the  remainder 
from  other  ports. 

Since  the  death  of  General  Rawlins,  General 
Sherman  has  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary 
of  War.  The  President  has  appointed  to  that 
post  General  William  M.  Belknap,  of  Iowa.  He 
was  born  in  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1831,  but 
early  removed  to  Iowa,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  entered  the  army  as  Major.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier -General, 
leading  the  Iowa  brigade  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. During  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea  he 
commanded  a division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  the 
last  action  fought  in  the  Carolines.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  he  was  offered  the  rank  of 

Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army.-- The 

Legislature  of  Virginia  convened  on  the  5th  of 
October,  the  Conservatives  having  q majority  in 
both  Houses.  Governor  Walker,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral message,  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
this  will  be  done ; in  which  case  there  appears  to 
be  no  further  obstacle  to  the  recognition  by  Con- 
gress of  the  reconstruction  of  the  State. — In  Ten- 
nessee there  has  been  a protracted  contest  upon 
- the  choice  of  a United  States  Senator.  During 
several  ballots  Andrew  Johnson  received  a plural- 
ity of  votes,  but  failed  of  an  absolute  majority. 
At  length  all  those  opposed  to  him  concentrated 
upon  a new  candidate,  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  who 

was  chosen  by  a vote  of  55  to  51. Franklin 

Pierce,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States, 
died  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  There  is  now 
living  no  ex-President  of  the  United  States  who 
became  such  by  election. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

It  is  now  more  than  a year  since  the  insurrec- 
* tion  in  Cuba  broke  out,  and  the  Spaniards  have 
not  made  any  real  advance  toward  its  suppres- 
sion ; on  the  contrary,  it  seems  now  more  for- 
midable than  ever  before.  Notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  the  Government  in  the  island  and 
in  Spain,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  Spain  will 
succeed  in  retaining  her  hold  upon  Cuba,  unless 
other  European  Powers  should  interfere  in  her 
favor.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
considerable  aid  in  men,  and,  which  is  of  more 
consequence,  arms  and  munitions,  have  left  this 
country,  and  safely  landed  upon  the  island.  The 
lat^fc  of  which  we  have  any  reliable  accounts 
was  organized  by  General  Goicuria.  The  steam- 
er Lillian,  which  had  been  lying  at  New  Orleans, 
w ent  to  Cedar  Keys,  off  the  Florida  coast,  w here 
about  six  hundred  men  and  several  cannon,  and 
a large  number  of  rifles,  with  appropriate  ammu- 
nition, were  embarked.  The  expedition  safely 
reached  its  destination  about  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber. Returning,  the  Lillian  put  into  the  harbor 
of  Nassau,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  British 
authorities,  but  was  released  after  a short  deten- 
tion. It  is  useless  to  give  the  accounts  which 
reach  us  of  various  actions,  or  rather  skirmish- 
es, but  the  upshot  seems  to  be  that  the  Spaniards 
only  hold  the  places  actually  occupied  by  their 
forces,  while  the  Cubans  are  gradually  extend- 
ing their  sphere  of  operations. 

From  Paraguay  the  latest  accounts  represent 
that  Lopez,  with  the  forces  remaining  to  him,  j 


has  posted  himself  in  the  interior ; and  that  the 
Brazilians  manifest  no  intention  of  following  him. 
But  as  they  hold  almost  all  the  inhabited  parts 
of  Paraguay,  with  little  danger  of  being  dis- 
lodged, it  is  presumed  that  the  war,  as  far  as  act- 
ive^ operations  are  concerned,  is  practically  at  an 

A civil  war  has  been  for  months  waged  in 
Haytiy  with  varying  fortunes.  The  latest  re* 
ports,  which  must  be  received  with  doubts,  repre- 
sent that  the  revolutionary  party  has  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  that  President  Salnave  is  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  island. 

EUROPE. 

In  F ranee  the  health  of  the  Emperor  continues 
to  be  the  prominent  topic  of  interest.  The  later 
reports  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  which 
have  preceded. — Much  excitement,  in  connection 
with  the  pending  Oecumenical  Council,  has  been 
excited  by  the  course  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  an 
eloquent  preacher  lately  ministering  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame.  He  abandoned  that  posi- 
tion in  a public  letter,  assigning  as  a reason  that 
he  could  not  in  conscience  obey  some  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  Holy  See ; and  protested  against  some 
of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church, 
which  he  contended  were  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.  He  has  since  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  w here  he  has  met  with  much  at- 
tention. 

In  Spain  no  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made  tow'ord  the  establishment  of  a monarchy. 
The  project  of  electing  the  Duke  of  Genoa  as 
King  appears  to  have  been  abandoned;  and 
there  is  now  no  candidate  prominently  men- 
tioned.  No  sooner  had  the  Carlist  project 

been  abandoned  than  a still  more  formidable 
reactionary  movement  was  set  on  foot;  this 
time  by  the  Republicans.  We  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  principal  telegraphic  dispatches 
on  this  subject.  Vague  as  they  are,  they  are 
all  that  is  as  yet  known  of  the  matter : By  the 
close  of  September  this  movement,  which  broke 
out  simultaneously  at  many  points,  had  assumed 
formidable  proportions.  On  the  3d  of  October 
the  Cortes  passed  a law  suspending  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  personal  rights ; and  the 
Government  proclaimed  martial  law-  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Andalusia  and  Catalonia.  Most  of  the 
attempts  at  rising  are  reported  to  have  been  put 
down  with  little  difficulty.  The  main  focus  of 
the  movement  was  the  city  of  Valencia;  which, 
however,  was  captured  on  the  19th.  But  the 
telegraphic  dispatches  are  supervised  by  the 
Government;  and  it  is  currently  believed  that 
the  suppression  is  far  less  complete  than  has 
been  reported. — Additional  troops,  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  thousands,  have  been  sent  to  Cuba ; 
and  the  Government  profess  confidence  that  the 
insurrection  will  speedily  be  suppressed ; in  which 
case  it  is  promised  that  all  proj>er  reforms  shall’ 
be  made  in  the  colonies. — General  Brim,  in  the 
Cortes,  announced  that  should  any  decrees  of 
the  Fapal  Church  prove  hostile  to  the  Spanish 
Constitution,  they  will  be  declared  null  and  void. 

In  Rome  preparations  are  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward for  the  Oecumenical  Council,  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  convene  on  the  10th  of  December. 
A large  proportion  of  the  American  prelates 
have  already  departed  for  Rome.  Most  of 
these  bear  large  contributions  for  the  Holy  See. 
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ONE  of  the  droll  scenes  of  the  war,  and  one, 
on  the  whole,  which  was  rather  jolly  in  the 
monotonies  of  camp  life,  was  the  meetings — half 
dance,  half  prayer  - meeting — of  the  negroes. 
One  of  these  little  gatherings  has  been  deftly 
sketched  by  Colonel  Higginson,  down  at  Beau- 
fort, in  December,  18(52  : • 

• This  evening,  after  working  themselves  up  to 
Ae  highest  pitch,  a party  suddeifly  rushed  off, 
got  a barrel,  and  mounted  some  man  upon  it, 
who  said,  “Gib  anoder  song,  boys,  and  Pse  gib 
you  a speech !”  After  some  hesitation,  and  sun- 
dry shouts  of  “Rise  do  sing,  somebody!”  and 
“Stan’  up  for  Jesus,  brudder!”  irreverently  put 
in  by  the  juveniles,  they  soon  got  upon  the  John 
Brown  song,  always  a favorite,  adding  a jubilant 
verse  which  I had'  never  before  heard:  “We'll 
beat  Beauregard  on  de  clare  battle-field.  ” Then 
came  the  promised  speech ; and  then  seven  oth- 
er speeches,  by  as  many  men,  on  a variety  of 
barrels.  The  most  eloquent,  perhaps,  was  by 
Corporal  Lambkin,  just  arrived  from  Fernandi- 
na,  who  evidently  had  a previous  reputation 
among  them.  His  historical  references  were 
very  interesting.  He  reminded  them  that  he 
had  predicted  this  war  ever  since  Fremont's  time, 
to  which  some  of  the  crowd  assented ; he  then 
gave  a very  intelligent  account  of  that  Presiden- 
tial campaign ; and  then  described  most  im- 
pressively the  Becret  anxiety  of  the  slaves  in 
Florida  to  know  all  about  President  Lincoln’s 
election,  and  told  how  they  all  refused  to  work  on 
the  4th  of  March,  expecting  their  freedom  to  date 
from  that  day.  He  finally  brought  out  one  of  the 
very  few  really  impressive  appeals  for  the  Amer- 
ican flag  that  I have  ever  heard:  “Our  mas’rs 
dey  hab  lib  under  de  flag,  dey  got  dere  wealth 
under  it,  and  ebryting  beautiful  for  dere  chil’en. 
Under  it  dey  hab  grind  us  up,  and  put  us  in  dere 
pocket  for  money.  But  de  fus’  minute  dey  tink 
dat  ole  flag  mean  freedom  for  we  colored  people 
dey  pull  it  right  down,  and  run  up  de  rag  ob  dere 
own.”  (Immense  applause.)  “ But  we’ll  neber 
desert  de  ole  flag,  boys — neber ! we  hab  lib  un- 
der it  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  years, 
and  we’ll  die  for  it  now!”  With  which  over- 
powering discharge  of  chronology-at-long-range 
this  most  effective  of  stump- speeches  closed. 

The  exact  state  of  Biblical  erudition  extant 
among  the  colored  warriors  may  be  inferred  fmm 
the  exhortation  of  a dark  saint  at  Beaufort,  who, 
in  his  exhortation,  said,  “ Paul  may  plant,  and 
may  jtofish  with  water , but  it  won’t  do.”  Possi- 
bly Apollos  wonld  decline  to  concur. 

The  sense  of  humility  that  pervades  the  darkey 
breast,  especially  in  his  prayers,  is  fairly  illus- 
trated in  this : “ Let  me  so  lib  dat  when  I die  I 
shall  hab  manners , dat  I shall  know  what  to  say 
when  I see  my  Heabenly  Lord.” 

And  then  Sambo’s  idee  of  thanksgiving : “ O 
Lord ! when  I tink  ob  dis  Kistnas,  and  las’  year 
de  Kismas.  Las’  Kismas  he  iir  de  Secesh,  and 
notin’  to  eat  but  grits,  and  no  salt  in  'em.  Dis 
year  in  de  camp,  and  too  much  victual !” 


And  then  the  power  of  music  over  him.  Thus, 


when  on  a show-day  they  were  joined  by  the  band 
of  the  Eighth  Maine,  Sergeant  Rivers  said,  ec- 
statically : “And  when  dat  band  wheel  in  before 
us,  and  march  on— my  God ! I quit  dis  world 
altogeder ! ” 


In  the  Reminiscences  of  Crabb  Robinson  is  a 
humorous  story  related  by  Fraser,  of  his  meet- 
ing in  a stage-coach  with  a little  fellow  who  was 
not  only  very  smart  and  buckish  in  his  dress,  but 
also  a pretender  to  science  and  philosophy.  He 
spoke  of  having  been  at  Paris,  and  of  having 
read  Helvetius,  Voltaire,  etc.,  and  was  very  fluent 
in  his  declamation  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  self- 
love,  and  the  other  favorite  doctrines  of  the  newr 
school.  He  said,  “I  have  no  objection  to  con- 
fess myself  a materialist .”  On  this  an  old  man, 
who  had  listened  a long  time  to  the  discourse, 
and  had  more  than  once  betrayed  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  and  scorn  toward  the  philosopher, 
could  not  contain  himself  any  longer.  “D — n 
it,  that’s  too  bad ! You  have  the  impudence  to 
say  you  are  a materialist , when  I know  you  are 
a dancing-master ! It  is  too  bad  for  a man  to 
say  he  is  of  one  trade  when  he  is  of  another !” 

A Maryland  correspondent  has  enjoyed  an 
interview  with  a Mrs.  Partington  of  that  locality. 
The  topic  of  conversation  was  the  approaching 
(Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome,  which  moved  her 
to  say  that  “these  Romanists  do  some  good 
things,  after  all.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
one  of  their  bishops  put  out  his  orders  agin  all 
this  fine  dressin’  and  extravagance  in  livin’,  and 
tellin’  the  people  that  it  will  bring  them  to  ruin, 
which  it  will ; and  another  bishop,  or  priest,  told 
the  people  that  all  the  pomp  of  funerals  nowa- 
days is  wrong  and  sinful;  and  now  here’s  an 
order  right  straight  from  the  Pope  himself  call- 
ing on  the  whole  world  for*  an  ‘Economical* 
Council ! They  do  set  us  an  example  in  some 
things,  I must  say !” 

The  entire  compatibility  of  looking. after  the 
providing  for  one’s  household  and  a fair  average 
of  vital  piety  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  an 
Ohio  correspondent,  who  sends  us  the  original  of  a 
communication  addressed  by  one  of  the  saints  of 
that  quarter  to  a brother  who  had  been  oblivious 
as  to  the  payment  of  a small  balance.  We  quote 
a paragraph  verbatim : 

“I  feel  that  I am  not  worthy,  but  that  I am 
truly  needy.  I confess  I need  more  grace  to 
sustain  me,  and  to  create  within  me  more  Devine 
Truth  and  Devine  light,  that  I may  be  more  com- 
pletely filled  w ith  Love  and  compassion  for  our 
suffering  Lord  and  Master.  I confess  also  that 
I need  more  of  this  worlds  Goods,  particularity 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  me,  and  if  it  would 
not  be  asking  too  much,  and  you  feel  that  you 
can  spare  it,  please  have  the  kindness  to  leave  it 
at  Jones  & Doolittle’s  $3  90,  being  a balance 
due  me  on  chickens.  I shall  l>e  from  home,  there- 
fore shall  not  be  able  to  see  you.  May  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  attend  you  Sylvester  Sweat.  " 


The  New  York  Independent  calls  Peter  Cart- 
wright “one  of  the  famous  Peters — Peter  the 
Great,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Peter  the  Fisherman, 
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Peter  the  Cartwright.  ” Which  remindeth  the 
prawer  of  a little  sentiment  once  given  at  a re- 
ligious gathering,  where  the  subject  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  its  relations  to  Science  was  somewhat  dis- 
cussed. One  good  old  gentleman  took  a pleasant 
view  of  matters,  and  closed  a humorous  and 
effective  speech  by  giving  as  a toast:  “ The  two 
great  forces  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world, 
Gunpowder  and  the  Gospel — Saint  Peter  and 
Salt  Peter ! ” 

Every  thing  that  tends  to  add  dignity  and 
decorum  to  the  transaction  of  business  in  our 
courts  is  so  much  added  to  the  respect  of  the 
public  for  judicial  decisions.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  since  Tennessee  has  been  reconstruct- 
ed the  wearers  of  her  ermine  have  determined 
that  decency  shall  pervade  the  bench.  As  proof, 
we  are  favored  by  a correspondent  in  that  State 
with  the  following  order : 

“State  of  Tennessee,)  County  Court, 

County.  / Term,  a.d.  18G-. 

“ It  Is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  there  be  no  yow- 
vowin'  done  by  any  of  the  Justices  while  the  court  is 
in  session.11 

Squire  Wattletods  suggested  that,  as  a mark 
of  respect  and  dignity,  the  Justices  of  said  court 
should  uncover  wfhen  entering  the  court-room. 
Whereupon  the  clerk  entered  upon  the  minutes 
the  following : 

“It  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  all  Justices  of  this 
court  take  off  their  hats  when  they  enter  the  court- 
room." 

One  of  the  Justices  stated  that  Mr.  Justice 
Wolf  could  not  observe  said  order,  as  he  had  no 
hat,  but  w'ore  a coon-skin  cap. 

It  was  thereupon  further  “Ordered,  That  Mr. 
Justice  Wolf  have  leave  until  next  term  of  this 
court  to  furnish  himself  with  a hat  that  will  not 
be  a disgrace  to  his  associate  Justices,  and  that 
he  proceed  to  burn  the  coon-skin  cap  now  worn 
by  him.  ” 

Furthermore  “ Ordered,  That  if  the  said  Wolf, 
J.,  doth  not  bum  said  coon-skin  cap,  as  required 
by  order  of  this  court,  then  the  chairman  of  this 
court  and  his  associates  be  and  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  as  special  commissioners  to 
act  in  the  premises,  to  bum  said  coon-skin  cap, 
and  report  to  the  next  term  of  this  court.” 

REPORT. 

41  County  Court, County, Term,  1SG-. 

“ In  pursuance  of  an  order  made  at  the  last  term  of 
this  worshipful  court,  we,  the  undersigned,  special 
commissioners,  etc.,  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following : 

“In  pursuance  of  said  order  we  proceeded  In  the 
remises,  and  notified  Mr.  Justice  Wolf  that  he  must 
urn  his  coon-skin  enp,  which  he  refused  to  do.  1 
Whereupon  commissioners  Jones  and  Brown  caught 
Mr.  Justice  Wolf  and  held  him,  and  commissioner 
Thompson  burned  the  said  coon-skin  cap  quicker  than  | 
h . could  scorch  a feather.  All  of  which  is  respect- 

fully submitted. 

“J.  Thompson,) 

“ P.  Smith,  > Coram’rs." 
“LBsown,  ) 

A clever  book,  “The  Irish  in  America,”  by 
John  Francis  Magnire,  M.P.,  has  lately  been 
published  in  London.  It  gives  many  interesting 
facts  about  his  countrymen  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  interspersed  with  anecdotes.  Writing  of 
the  late  Bishop  England,  of  Charleston,  he  says : 
The  clenching  force  of  the  Bishop’s  manner 
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of  reasoning  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
reply  given  by  an  Irishman,  who  was  one  of  the 
warmest  admirers  of  his  distinguished  country- 
man. 

“Well,  Pat,”  said  a lady  to  the  .Irishman, 

“ what  do  you  think  of  your  Bishop  ?” 

“Think  of  him,  ma’am!  faith,  ipa’am,  I think 
a deal  of  him,  and  why  not?  Isn’t  he  grand, 
ma’am,  when  he  crosses  his  two  arms  on  his 
breast,  and  looks  round  at  them  all,  after  one 
of  his  regular  smashers,  as  ipuch  as  to  say,  ‘An- 
swer  me  that,^nd  Le  d— d to  you !’  ” • 

A volume  recently  published  in  Paris,  “Les 
Soupers  de  mon  Temps,  par  Roger  do  Bea  avoir” 

(The  Supping  Men  of  my  Time),  gives  an  enter- 
taining sketch  of  the  w its  of  the  French  capital 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Dumas  and  Lamartine, 

Hugo  and  De  Vigny,  Deschnmps,  Bdranger,  Al- 
fred de  Musset,  and  Scribe,  had  the  most  delight- 
ful little  dinners  and  suppers  together.  Of  these 
Roger  de  Beauvoir  was  the  only  one,  at  that 
time,  who  had  the  great  misfortune  of  being  rich 
— three  times  rich.  Dumas  says  he  was  “ ador- 
able at  the  dinner -table.”  In  his  iron  body 
there  w as  a spirit  of  fire  that  played  during  forty 
years  the  wildest  pranks — a strong,  solid,  joyous 
man,  who  appeared  to  defy  disease.  But  he  was 
finally  taken  ill.  The  laughing  philosopher  was 
brought  to  his  arm-chair,  not  to  be  wholly  beaten 
at  once,  however.  He  must  joke  with  the  Doc- 
tor who  come  to  operate  upon  him.  lie  exam- 
ined the  surgical  instrument,  and  decided  that  he 
would  sooner  die  than  submit  to  its  use  upon  his 
poor  body.  Dr.  Favrot  agreed  with  him.  “That 
being  decided,”  quoth  Roger,  “ let  us  have  a glass 
of  Champagne. ” Two  bottles  were  drunk  by  the 
Doctor  and  his  patient.  Whereupon  the  man  of 
art  rose  and  said,  “ Let  ns  embrace,  my  dear 
invalid,  for  it  is  probable  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  world.”  The  Doctor  added  that 
all  would  be  probably  over  within  twelve  hours. 

“ In  any  case,  come  to-morrow,”  the  patient  call- 
ed to  the  retreating  physician.  Dr.  Favrot  agreed 
to  call,  as  a matter  of  curiosity.  Roger  settled 
himself  in  his  arm-chair,  waiting  for  death.  But 
sweet  sleep  came ; his  dropsical  limbs  w ere  sud- 
denly relieved,  and  he  felt  cured.  On  the  mor- 
row he  answered  the  bell  when  the  Doctor  rang. 

He  invited  the  fourteen  doctors  who  had  attend- 
ed him  to  dinner ; and  compared  himself  to  the 
Republic  putting  fourteen  armies  in  motion  against 
Death. 

Another  of  the  “ Supping  Men”  was  the  Count 
de  Courchamps,  a friend  of  Brillat  Savavin,  and 
an  epicure  of  the  first  order.  He  frequented 
the  Cafe  des  Freres  Provensaux,  then  reputed 
to  have  the  finest  cellar  in  Paris.  Here  he  had 
his  appointed  table.  Bread  was  specially  baked 
for  him  daily.  He  carried  his  own  sauces  in 
his  pocket.  His  choice  of  wine  wras  of  the  dain- 
tiest— in  Burgundies  chiefly.  When  he  supped 
he  began  at  ten  o’clock  and  finished  at  mid- 
night ; and  he  went  on  supping  and  meddling 
with  the  kitchen  to  the  end,  even  among  the  good 
sisters  of  Poitiers,  w ho  pitied  him  and  let  him 
die  among  them. 

A third  was.  Armand  Melbourne,  who  lived 
“ not  wisely,  bu(  too  well” — that  is  to  say,  lived 
beyond  his  means — until  finally  he  became  re- 
duced to  the  writing  of  couplets  for  the  confec- 
tioners. We  allude  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
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quoting  De  Beauvoir’s  witty  though  rather  mel- 
ancholy reflection,  that  with  too  many  of  the  Bo- 
hemian fraternity  “ the  hospital  appears  to  be  be- 
hind every  supper-table." 

A fourth  was  Briffault,  who  wrote  only  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  his  elbows  upon  a restaurant 
table,  and  with  empty  plates  and  glasses  before  * 
him.  He  left  a few  mots  behind  him,  and  was  j 
the  author  of  one  that  has  come  down  to  Our  day. 
A certain  epicure  observed  to  him,  “There  should 
be  two  to  eat  a chicken. ” “ Exactly;”  said  Brif- 
fault, “.one’s  self  and  the  chicken. 

Ix  the  “ dark  days”  of  ’64  there  lived  “Down 
East”  two  well-to-do  Irish  neighbors,  each  of 
whom  had  a son  who  had  gone  West  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  The  old  boys  meeting  one  day, 
mutual  inquiries  were  mode  about  the  young- 
sters. 

“Well,  Pat,  how  is  Mickey  making  out  tvid 
his  thrip  out  West  ?” 

“ Illigantly  k tin  dollars  a wake,  and  bossin’ 
himself.  And  how’s  your  boy  gittin’  on,  Dinnis  ?” 

“ Teddy,  ye  mane  ? He  s doin’  splendid,  the 
darlint!  Why,  his  lasht  lctther  was  bustin’  wid 
granebacks,  and  mnde  soasy,  too.” 

“And  whats  he  doin’?” 

**Faix,  I hardly  know,  but  it’s  in  the  govern- 
ment imploy  he  is.” 

“The divilycsay!  the govvemment ! What’s 
he  doin'  for  the  gowerament?” 

“Faix,  I hardly  know  what  it  is,  but  I think 
it’s  what  he  calls  kiapiri  the  bounty  /” 


A few  years  ago  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  in  Philadelphia  published  a small 
tract,  by  Dr.  Boardman,  on  the  impropriety  of 
church  members  going  to  the  opera.  Soon  after, 
one  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  Society  was 
going  past  the  opera-house  one  evening  about 
the  time  the  crowd  were  assembling,  and  wag  be- 
set by  a pack  of  newsboys  trying  to  sell  him  a 
libretto  of  the  play.  Oiie  little  fellow  was  par- 
ticularly persistent,  calling  out,  “Buy  a book, 
Sir?  buy  a book?”  At  last  the  venerable  Sec- 
retary turned  upon  the  urchin  with  the  indignant 
exclamation,  “ Do  I look  as  if  I was  going  to  the 
opera  ?”  The  little  fellow  stood  for  a moment, 
eying  the  gentleman  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
roguish  look,  and  replied,  “I  thonght  maybe 
you  i&ight  have  a better  suit  at  home  1” 


A newspaper  man  of  the  South,  who  has  a 
memory  for  odd  occurrences,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion associated  with  the  late  Edward  Everett  in 
a public  ceremonial  where  a surviving  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  was  present.  Mr.  Everett,  see- 
ing with  what  effect  the  revolutionary  patriot 
could  be  mnde  tributary  to  the  point  of  his  ora- 
tion, “ interviewed”  the  old  gentleman  in  pri- 
vate, telling  him  that  at  such  a part  he  would 
turn  to  him  and  make  a certain  movement  with 
his  hand,  at  which  he  was  to  arise.  Of  course 
the  revolutionary  patriot  had  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  the  preconcerted  signal.  Mr.  Everett 
having  gradually  and  eloquently  delivered  the 
rhetorical  preliminary  gave  the  cue,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary patriot  gladly  and  proudly  arose. 

“ Do  not  rise,  venerable  man,”  said  Mr.  E., 
with  deprecatory  gesture,  “do  not  rise;  it  is  for 
us  to  rise  and  pay  deference  to  you." 

“ Why,  Mr.  Everett,  what  do  you  mean  ? You 


told  me  to  git  up , and  now  you  tell  me  to  sit 
down  ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

Alas,  that  the  little  tableau  should  have  thus 
been  made  ridiculous ! 

Like  hundreds  of  other  good  fellows,  a corre- 
spondent in  the  White  Pine  region  of  Nevada 
writes  that  he  is  a constant  reader  of  the  Drawer; 
but  he  is  a little  in  error  when  he  says  that  he 
seldom  sees  any  thing  in  it  from  that  mining  dis- 
trict. White  Pine  has  contributed  its  full  quota 
to  the  Drawer.  Indeed,  the  Drawer  is  under 
many  obligations  to  the  hardy,  enterprising  men 
who  have  enthusiastically  gone  to  rough  it  for 
gold  as  though  they  were  on  an  extended  West- 
ern frolic.  A man  of  this  sort,  whose  pencil- 
lines on  a strip  of  white  printing -paper  show 
him  to  have  been  somewhere  about  a printing- 
office,  says : “I  thought  I would  send  you  my 
little  lot  of  Chloride Thus: 

Last  winter  we  had  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
our  town,  Treasure  City,  who  hails  from  Ireland, 
as  do  most  officials  in  this  region.  A subpoena 
had  been  issued  from  his  court  to  another  Irish- 
man, to  attend  as  a witness  in  a case  where  Joe 
B was  plaintiff,  and  G.  R , et.  a/.,  de- 

fendants. ’Mike  appeared  in  court  before  the 
trial  commenced,  and  asked,  “ Judge,  who 
the  devil  is  ‘af.  allt ’”  To  which  his  Honor, 
responsive,  said,  “lam  surprised  that  an  Amir- 
iciu  citizen,  of  ordinary  intilligcnce,  should  not 
know  the  maning  of  at.  all.  And  for  the  binifft 
of  the  witniss  and  the  gimlemin  prisint  in  the 
coort,  I will  explain.  It  is  dirivatid  from  two 
Latin  words  conthracted,  and  manes,  in  its  lithe- 
rary  sinse,  at  all  at  all!" 


.The  ingenuity  of  the  Yankee  advertiser,  from 
“ Knox  the  Hatter”  down,  is  proverbial.  Indeed 
advertising,  as  one  may  infer  by  looking  at  the 
wonderful  posters  on  the  “wooden  walls”  sur- 
rounding the  new  Post-office  building  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Park,  has  become  a distinct  branch 
of  business.  As  a specimen  of  the  progress  that 
our  Southwestern  friends  arc  making  in  the  same 
line,  we  copy  part  of  a hand-bill  received  from  a 
correspondent  at  Belmont : 

UPON  THE  FIELD 

OF 

BELMONT, 

Twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  mighty  Mississippi, 

IX  THE  GREAT  STATE  OF  MISSOURI , 

The  Northern  and  Southern  hosts  met  in  deadly  con- 
flict. Those  of  the  North  were  led  by  Grant,  Sherman, 
M‘CIernnnd,  and  Lo<*an ; and  those  of  the  South  by 
Polk,  Pillow,  Cheatham,  and  others.  Happily  the 
roar  of  artillery  has  been  hushed ; Peace  smiles  npon 
the  scene  of  the  recent  bloody  contest;  and  the  allure- 
ments of  Commerce  invite  the 

SOH8  OF  TIM!  Ts-OTITH  AND  SOUTH 

AGAIN  TO  MEET  UPON  THAT  FIELD, 

Not  in  deadly  strife,  bnt  to  attend  the 

GREAT  AUCTION  SALE  OF  LOTS,  , 
SSlb,  29th,  and  30th  of  September,  1SC9. 


How  true  it  is,  as  was  remarked  a few  even- 
ings since  in  Brooklyn^  by  an  eminent  lecturer, 
that  the  happiness  of  children  is  to  a large  ex- 
tent crashed  out  by  the  unnecessary  sternness  of 
parents  Z As  an  instance,  the  case  was  cited  of 
an  austere  man,  who,  when  his  children  laughed 
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too  loudly,  or  were  unruly,  tied  them  to  a bed- 
post with  a rope,  and  lectured  them  on  heaven. 
They  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  heaven  was  an 
immense  bed-post,  with  a rope  dangling  from  it. 

Not  exactly  of  this  style  of  “ bringing-up”  was 
a child  of  five  years,  who  had  l>een  taught  to  look 
on  the  rose-colored  side  of  life.  On  being  per- 
mitted to  accompany  some  little  companions  to 
Sunday-school,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  in  high 
glee,  and  cheerfully  took  his  allotted  place  in  the 
infant-class.  He  watched  the  proceedings  with 
great  attention  and  wondering  eyes.  It  was  a 
new  era  in  his  life.  At  length  the  teacher  turned 
her  attention  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  learned 
a verse.  “Yes,  ma'am,”- he  promptly  replied. 
“ Then,”  said  the  teacher,  “ you  may  repeat  it.” 
Charley  arose  and  delivered  liimself  of  the  follow- 
ing couplet : 

“ Here  I stand,  as  stiff  as  a stake ; 

Kiss  me  quick,  or  I shall  break.” 

As  an  amatory  effusion  of  youth  this,  at  home, 
was  not  unedifying;  but,  as  a Sunday-school 
exercise,  it  was  perhaps  useless. 


It  seems  to.  us  that,  for  statistical  accuracy, 
the  following  inscription  on  a grave-stone  in 
Rushville,  Yates  County,  New  York,  meets  every 
requirement : 

“In  my  23d  year  I married  me  a wife 
And  lived  with  her  35  years  of  my  life. 
Sixteen  years  after  my  life  I resigned, 

And  of  my  8 children  left  7 behind.” 


The  manners  and  customs  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  oleaginous  metropolis  of  Petro- 
leum Centre  have  been  spitefully  alluded  to  as 
“ rough.”  It  is  true  that  now  and  then  an  occa- 
sional murder  or  two  of  an  evening  have  diversi- 
fied the  monotony  of  the  keroseners ; neverthe- 
less civilization  and  the  arts  even  there  are  pro- 
gressing, especially  poesy,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  lyric,  “ Written  upon  the  As- 
sassination of  David  Tate  at  Petroleum  Centre, 
July  19, 1809.  ‘ Containing  a full  account  of  the 
Tragedy.  By  A.  S.  Marsh.” 

A Fonl  Mnrder  has  been  done,  of  which  you  soon 
shall  hear. 

It  happened  at  Petroleum  Centre,  Just  below  the 
Pioneer. 

It  was  iu  a Free-and-Easy,  and  also  late  at  night, 
Where  many  congregate  iu  sin ; to  driuk  and  dance 
and  fight. 

This  place  has  long  been  noted  for  its  Rowdies  and 
their  train, 

And  People  that  did  live  there,  have  seemed  almost 
Insane. 

They  thieve  and  fight  and  think  it  right— Prostitu- 
tion holds  high  sway— 

And  their  unconscious  victims  rob  both  in  the  night 
and  day. 

This  place  of  bad  repute  and  note,  where  they  did 
fight  and  steal, 

Was  kept  by  a Pimp  and  Bloat  from  Baffalo ; his 
name  It  was  Gus  Rheil. 

The  date  of  this  transaction  was  the  Eighteenth  of 
« July— 

The  murder  was  committed  here,  and  on  his  soul 
does  lie. 

It  was  a young  man  from  Eric,  all  in  his  youth  and 
Prime ; 

He  did  not  think  his  end  was  near  nor  did  he  think 
of  dying. 

He  also  hacl  a Brother  whom  he  thonght  was  very 
dear: 

They  had  both  come  down  to  Petroleum  Centre,  all 
for  their  sport  and  cheer. 


And  in  this  place  of  bad  Repute  his  Brother  Charles 
did  go, 

And  with  their  Beer  and  much  dispute  they  soon 
got  up  a row. 

His  Brother  was  then  passing  by,  and  heard  the 
noise  and  diu, 

And  to  take  his  dearest  Brother  home,  he  quickly 
entered  in. 

As  he  was  going  out— and  quicker  than  a dart— 

This  Murderous  Rheil  his  Pistol  pulled,  and  shot 
him  through  the  heart 

Crowds  came,  ail  excited,  and  many  on  the  ron ; 

They  saw  the  Blood  upon  the  grouud,  and  that 
murder  had  been  done. 

This  young  man  stopped  at  Rouseville  (I  think  a 
Store  be  did  attend),  * 

And  in  the  time  he'd  been  there  he  had  made  many 
friends. 

As  quick  as  they  had  heard  the  tale,  a stout  rope 
they  did  bring. 

And  swore  by  all,  Doth  great  and  good,  his  Murderer 
should  Swing. 

And  in  a band  together  they  made  np  quite  a crowd, 

And  as  they  ran  they  talked  of  vengeance,  and  they 
swore  both  fierce  and  loud; 

And  at  Petroleum  Centre,  men  ofr  law  and  order 
beard  their  wail, 

And  Keneday  the  Consfablc  took  pity  on  Gus  Rheil, 

And  just  in  tima  to  save  his  life,  pnt  him  in  Franklin 
JaiL 


A lucky  chance  it  was  for  Rheil  that  this  crowd  it 
came  too  late. 

For  if  this  mob  had  caught  him,  he'd  have  been  hung 
sure  as  fate. 

When  they  saw  they'd  been  too  tardy,  with  dis- 
appointment and  with  vengeance  they  did  frown, 

And  all  at,  once  the  cry  broke  forth : “ We'U  bum  the 
Base  Crib  down  P' 


Bat  here  again  they  had  a balk— they  could  not 
burn  it  down— 

For  if  they  should,  the  fire  would  reach  and  likewise 
bnm  the  town. 

Their  wrath  was  great  to  satiate  in  frenzy  almost 
blind, 

And  they  spent  the  night  in  drunken  riot  with 
Whisky,  Gin,  and  Wine. 

This  Rheil  is  now  in  chains  confined,  safe  in  the 
Franklin  Jail; 

And  as  his  crime  is  murder,  his  chance  is  slim  for 
bail. 

Now  let  this  be  a warning  to  all  who  in  their 
crimes  do  dwell,  - 

To  shun  those  wicked  places,  for  the  devil  is  their 
father— they  originate  in  Hell. 

And  kind  friends  for  the  living  engage  in  deep 
prayer, 

Ana  call  not  down  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the 
slayer ; 

With  mutterings  deep  disturb  not  the  cold  clay. 

For  the  lord  has  said,  “ vengeance  is  mine,  to  i%pay.*( 
Titusville , July  21, 1SC9. 


The  survivors  of  Company  — , One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  will  not  soon 

forget  Mike  C . A more  perfect  specimen 

of  the  peculiar  Irishman  is  seldom  met.  Tbe 
reception  of  any  order — save,  perhaps,  tbe  order 
to  fall  in  for  dinner  or  for  pav — always  found 
him  not  quite  read}’.  If  he  could  invent  no  ex- 
cuse, his  chronic  grumble  was,  “I’m  bully- 
wragged  to  the  devil !”  He  may  have  been  in 
numerous  battles,  but  that  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. “A  few  mornings  since,”  writes  a New 
Jersey  correspondent,  “my  door-bell  gave  an 
alarm  before  any  one  had  arisen  in  the  house. 
Hastily  putting  on  a little  clothing,  I answered 
the  summons  in  person.  There,  to  my  surprise, 
was  Mike.  After  touching  his  hat,  and  thank- 
ing God  ‘for  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  ould 
commander  agin,’  he  asked  me  to  ‘ give  him  a 
bit  of  paper  to  git  him  a pension  wid.’  Not  lik- 
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ing  flatly  to  refine  a request  he  had  coroe  so  far 
to  prefer"  (from  Washington),  44 1 evaded,  and 
put  him  off.  Next  morning,  at  daylight,  he  was 
again  at  the  door ; again  I temporized ; so  the 
next  Flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer ; 
so  I said,  very  decidedly,  4 Mike,  you  are  not  en- 
titled to  a pension ; you  were  never  wounded.  ' 
Very  deliberately  he  replied : 4 Na,  it’s  not  so 
much  the  wounds  I got,  but'  (speaking  rapidly) 
4 ye  might  spake  of  the  chances  I had!’  ” 


As  a specimen  of  heavy  grief  we  have  seen 
nothing  more  heart-rending  than  the  following 
obituary  notice,  published  in  a German  paper : 

“To-day  red,  to-morrow  dead.  8o  It  was  with  my 
wife,  who  only  seven  days  ago  ‘was  springing  over 
bench  and  table,*  and  was  buried  yesterday.  During 
her  life  she  was  a live  woman,  who  did  not  easily  mis- 
take an  X for  a W.  For  that  reason  every  body  can 
tell  the  extent  of  my  sorrow ; so  young  and  so  merry, 
and  now  buried.  What  is  human  life?  I have  said  to 
myself  repeatedly  within  the  past  few  days,  and  also 
yesterday  in  the  church-yard  when  I paid  the  sexton, 
who  will  also  keep  the  grave-mouud  in  order.  So 
cheerful  a wife  1 shall  certainly  never  And  again,  and 
therefore  my  sorrow  is  a righteous  one.  I wish  that 
heaven  preserve  every  man  from  a similar  sad  fate, 
and  thank  for  the  flowers,  as  well  as  Herr  Cantor  for 
the  grave  hymn,  which  went  through  and  through 
me,  but  was  very  well  sung. 

“Aokxkman,  Master-Locksmith.* 


That  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  received  fresh  illustration  re- 
cently in  Atchison,  Kansas,  where  a grief-stricken 
mother  was  compelled  to  yield  up  her  only  child. 
She  seemed  entirely  inconsolable ; but,  finally, 
summoning  all  her  fortitude,  she  exclaimed: 
44 Farewell!  little  darling,  farewell!  I must 
give  you  up  now,  but  III  meet  you  in  heaven — 
you  htiT  That  is  the  4 4 bleeding  Kansas"  style. 

Few  persons  who  have  traveled  on  the  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  are  ignorant  of  the  luxurious 
comfort  of  a ride  in  the  sleeping-car  44  Minneap- 
olis," of  which  Grey  is  the  well-known  porter. 
The  latter  is  a character  in  his  way,  and  quite 
44  ready"  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  A 
few  days  since,  writes  a St.  Paul  correspondent, 
he  showed  me  a new  pair  of  kid  gloves  of  which 
he  spoke  as  a present  from  one  of  his  frequent 
passengers. 

44  Well,  Grey,  your  position  must  be  quite  en- 
viable ; but  I suppose  you  often  receive  presents 
which  are  not  so  welcome,”  alluding  to  the 
grumbling  and  fault-findingof  some  nervous  and 
petulant  passengers. 

44 1 don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  C ." 

4 4 For  instance,  when  I was  quite  a small  boy', 
I remember  that  a larger  boy  presented  me  with 
the  toe  of  hi9  boot.” 

44  Well,  Mr.  C , you  must  remember  that 

it  is  not  often  that  one  can  prevent  what  is  done 
behind  his  back  !” 

The  anecdote  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Draw- 
er of  the  police  of  Chicago,  who,  in  their  descent 
upon  a gambling-house,  found  the  inmates  all 
seriously  engaged  in  reading  religious  papers, 

has  a companion  incident  in  Deacon* F , a 

notably  grave  old  gentleman,  who  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  early  days  to  better  his  fortunes. 
Like  many  men  who  went  to  California,  the 
Deacon  was  sometimes  tempted  to  risk  his  money 


upon  uncertain  events.  One  night  a friend,  and 
member  of  the  same  church,  found  him  44  buck- 
ing a monte."  With  holy  horror  he  nudged  the 
absorbed  player  into  a knowledge  of  his  presence. 
44  Deacon,  do  I find  you  gambling ?"  44  No,  no," 
replied  the  Deacon;  44 not  gambling.  You  see 
this  is  a corrupt  institution,  and  I am  doing  my 
best  to  break  it  up  /" 


Let  us  commend  to  our  brethren  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  such,  an 
admirable  ruling  in  a new  work,  not  yet  on  the 
shelves  of  the  law  libraries,  viz.,  vol.  i.  of  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson’s  Reports,  p.  352  : Baron  Wood 
was  a judge  remarkable  for  his  popular  feelings. 
He  had  a very  honorable  dislike  to  prosecutions 
or  actions  on  the  game  laws,  and  this  led  him  to 
make  use  of  a strong  expedient  to  defeat  two 
actions.  A and  B had  gone  out  sporting  to- 
gether. The  plaintiff*  brought  two  actions,  and 
in  the  action  against  B called  A to  prove  the 
sporting  by  B,  and  meant  to  call  B to  prove  the 
case  against  A.  This  was  apparent,  indeed 
avowed.  But  the  Baron  interposed  when  the 
witness  objected  to  answer  a question  that  tended 
to  convict  himself.  A squabble  arising  between 
the  counsel,  the  Baron  said  to  the  witness : 

44 1 do  not  ask  you  w'hcther  you  ever  went  out 
sporting  with  the  defendant,  because,  if  I did, 
you  would  very  properly  refuse  to  answer;  but 
I ask  you  this:  Except  at  a time  when  yon 
might  have  been  sporting  with  the  defendant, 
did  you  ever  see  him  sport  ?" 

44  Certainly  not,  my  lord." 

44  Of  course  you  did  not.” 

Then  the  Baron  laughed  heartily,  and  non- 
suited the  plaintiff.  No  motion  was  made  to  set 
this  nonsuit  aside. 

Notwithstanding  the  veneration  with  which 
most  people,  especially  the  young,  regard  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  his  notions  of  vital  piety  were  a 
“lectle  touched.”  Of  this  class  was  William 
Cobbett,  who  has*  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  sketch  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
in  a work  entitled  44  Historical  Gleanings,”  just 
printed  in  London.  His  love  of  Benjamin  was 
not  like  unto  the  love  that  was  felt  for  the  first? 
Benjamin  by  the  first  Joseph  ; quite  the  reverse. 
Thu9 : 

44  Every  one  will,  I hope,  have  the  goodness  to 
believe  that  my  father  was  no  philosopher.  In- 
deed he  was  not  He  never  made  a lightning*  . 
rod,  nor  bottled  up  a quart  of  sunshine  in  his 
life.  He  was  no  almanac-maker,  nor  quack,  nor 
chimney-doctor,  nor  soap-boiler,  nor  embassador, 
nor  printer’s  devil.  Neither  was  he  a deist ; and 
all  his  children  were  born  in  wedlock.  The  leg- 
acies he  left  were  his  scythe,  his  reap-hook,  and 
his  flail.  He  bequeathed  no  old  and  irrecovera- 
ble debts  to  a hospital.  He  Niever  cheated  the 
poor  during  his  life,  nor  mocked  them  at  his 
death.  He  has,  it  is  true,  been  suffered  to  sleep 
quietly  beneath  the  green-sward ; but  if  his  de- 
scendants can  not  point  to  his  statue  over  the 
door  of  a library,  they  have  not  the  mortification 
tg  hear  him  daily  accused  of  having  been  a prof- 
ligate, a hypocrite,  and  an  infidel.” 

Rather  sharp.  But  we  have  in  the  same  vol- 
ume a repartee  of  Franklin  quite  as  good.  When 
Gibbon  and  Franklin  were  together  in  Paris  the 
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latter  sought  an  interview  with  the  former.  Gib- 
ben  replied  that  he  had  the  highest  respect  for 
Franklin’s  genius  and  abilities,  but  that  he  could 
hold  no  communicatibn  with  a revolted  subject. 
Franklin  replied  that  “whenever  the  historian 
wished  to  commence  a new  theme,  ‘The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire, ’he  would  gladly 
afford  him  the  materials.  ” The  retort  was  at  the 
time  believed  to  be  as  just  as  it  was  severe. 


From  the  same  volume  in  which  we  find  the 
preceding  is  a sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  : 
a little  picture  of  royalty : 

“The  Queen  is  dressing,  attended  by  Lady 
Suffolk  or  Lady  Sundon ; the  Princess  Caroline 
putting  in  a word  now  and  then  ; and  the  Prin- 
cess Emily  pouting  by  the  fire.  Hervey,  pallid 
and  painted,  is  relating  gossip,  or  discussing  some 
fresh  affront  of  the  Prince,  or  commenting  on 
the  King's  intrigues,  and  being  bidden  by  the 
Queen  not  to  call  too  much  attention  to  his  rep- 
utation as  an  esprit  fort , but  to  speak  low,  be- 
cause from  the  ante-chamber  and  through  the 
half-closed  door  come  the  voices  of  the  royal 
chaplains  reading  the  daily  service.  One  of 
these  chaplains,  less  courtlythan  the  rest,  stopped 
when  the  door  was  too  nearly  closed ; and  on 
being  asked  why  he  did  not  go  on,  answered  that 
he  would  not  whistle  the  Word  of  God  through  a 
keyhole” 

That  was  a remarkable  ovation  to  a remark- 
able man,  given  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  on  the  24th 
of  September  last,  to  Dr.  Peter  Cartwright,  on 
the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  as  Presiding 
Elder,  and  his  sixty-fifth  year  in  the  itinerant 
ministry.  Many  eminent  men  were  there  to 
speak,  and  many  sent  congratulatory  letters. 
Of  course  there  was  much  of  reminiscence  and 
anecdote,  as  there  always  is  where  Cartwright  is 
present.  Some  of  the  good  okl  man’s  sayings  at 
this  jubilee  were  so  characteristic  and  humorous 
as  to  be  well  w orth  a place  in  the  Drawer.  No- 
thing could  be  more  touching, or  beautiful  than 
the  allusion  to  his  venerable  wife.  “ I am  thank- 
ful,” says  he,  “ that  I have  been  permitted  to 
associate  in  the  toils  of  my  itinerant  life  a worthy 
companion,  one  who  has  never  hindered  me  from 
traveling  or  preaching,  that  never  scolded  me  for 
leaving  her  destitute  and  lonesome,  but  always 
urged  me  on  to  do  what  I thought  was  duty. 
We  have  lived  together  rising  sixty  years,  and  I 
expect  I have  the  oldest  Methodist  preacher’s 
. wife  in  the  world  [laughter J,  traveling  preacher, 

I mean.  I have  seven  children  living,  rising  fifty 
grandchildren,  twenty  great-grandchildren,  and 
God  only  knows  what  is  to  come  next.”  [Great 
laughter.] 

The  old  patriarch  says  he  was  never  officially 
complained  of  ns  a minister  but  once.  “ In  those 
early  days,”  said  he,  “we  did  not  wear  panta- 
loons as  we  do  nott\  Our  early  bishops  were  old 
bachelors ; they  wore*  small-clothes  and  buckles 
at  the  knee,  and  if  they  could  get  a pair  of  long 
stockings  and  top-boots,  and  have  their  vests 
turned  in,  they  felt  very  much  like  Methodist 
preachers,  and,  young  as  I was,  they  drilled  me 
into  it.  M‘Kendree  was  my  presiding  eldej, 
and  I was  junior  preacher  the  first  time  I ever  I 
traveled,  and  when  wTe  came  to  quarterly  meet-  ] 
ing  conference  he  asked  the  questions  that  all 
presiding  elders  ask : Are  there  any  complaints  i 


or  appeals  ? There  was  a grave  old  class-leader, 
with  straight  coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  who 
rose  and  said,  4 Yes,  I have  a complaint  against 
the  young  brother.’  Says  M‘Kendree, 4 What  is 
it,  brother  ?’  4 Why,’  said  he,  4 the  young  broth- 
er is  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  young  people, 
for  he  is  following  the  fashions.’  ‘What  fash- 
ion?’ 4 W hy,  he  has  got  a pair  of  gallowses .’ 
[Laughter.]  Well,  now',  green  ns  I was,  I 
could  not  get  over  it.  It  scared  me  prodigious- 
ly ; I did  not  know  but  I was  going  to  be  put 
back  on  trial  or  sent  home  for  wearing  gallowses ; 
but  God  always  provides  for  the  lazy,  as  they  say 
in  the  backw  oods,  and  so  he  provided  for  me.  Now 
Bishop  M ‘Ken dree  was  broad  in  bis  rotundity, 
very  full  in  front,  and  he  wras  of  necessity  com- 
pelled to  wfenr  suspenders,  or  he  could  not  keep 
his  breeches  on.  [Laughter.]  But  I did  not 
know  it ; I w'ould  have  felt  very  happy  if  I had 
known  it,  and  the  bishop  put  off  the  old  brother 
by  saying,  4 Never  mind,  brother,  I will  talk  to 
the  young  man.’  Well,  when  we  wrent  to  bed* 
and  the  bishop  — as  he  afterward  became  — 
shucked  off,  I saw  the  gallowses.  [Laughter.] 
I need  not  say  that  I was  pretty  well  comforted 
over  that,  any  how;  I thought  I had  achieved 
quite  a victory.  I only  mention  this  to  show 
how  the  fashions  have  changed;  and  they  are 
changing  now  so  fast  that  you  can  not  hold  them 
long  enough  to  draw  a bead  on  them.  I see 
members  of  the  Methodist  church  now',  who,  had 
they  lived  then,  w'ould  have  been  turned  out  of 
the  connection.  Well,  I am  not  going  to  deliver 
a lecture  on  dress,  but  if  you  can  afford  it,  I say, 
w'ear  decent  clothes.”  [Laughter.] 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, that  one  of  the  severest  of  his  trials  wa3 
when,  through  the  influence  of  his  venerable 
friend,  Dr.  Akers,  lie  got  D.D.  stuck  to  his 
name.  “I  believe,”  says  he,  “the  doctor  la- 
bored hard  to  get  it,  more  for  his  interest  than 
my  profit.  [Laughter.]  If  I misjudge  him,  for- 
give me ; but  he  was  lonesome,  for  he  was  the 
only  D.D.  we  had,  and  he  wanted  company. 
The  very  day  I was  presented  with  it  I w as  taken 
with  a pain  in  my  back,  and  I did  not  know'  what 
I w'ould  do.  [The  doctor  had  been  speaking 
rather  feebly,  and  at  this  point  several  crie<l  out, 
4 Speak  louder,  doctor,  the  reporters  can  not  hear 
you.’]  Let  the  reporters  go  to  Halifax  [great 
laughter];  I am  talking  to  the  people,  not  to 
the  reporters,  and  I would  not  care  if  there  were 
no  reporter  within  ten  miles  of  here.  This  re- 
minds me  of  what  komc  of  the  gentry  did  at 
Chicago.  I could  not  preach  a sermon  or  de- 
liver a lecture — and  they  kept  me  at  it  pretty 
near  every  Sunday — but  next  day  it  would  come 
out  in  print,  and  I found  I had  either  to  spread 
out  or  wear  out.  [Continued  laughter.]  Now-, 

don’t  make  too  free  with  my  remarks,  gentle- 
»» 


Before  us  is  spread  a copy  of  The  (Sitka) 
Alaska  Times  of  August  G,  18G9,  containing  an 
account  of  the  arrival  there  of  ex -Secretary 
Sew'ard,  and  his  departure  north  for  Chilcat  Vil- 
lage, to  lqpk  at  that  region  of  the  Territory  and 
to  witness  the  eclipse,  which  at  that  point  was 
total.  In  the  same  paper  are  divers  and  sundry 
advertisements,  which  show  that  not  only  has  the 
“course  of  empire”  taken  its  w*ay  westward,  but 
has  actually  arrived  there.  It  is  worth  while  to 
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quote  Bishop  Berkeley’s  lines,  written  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  actual  present  of  Alaska : 

“In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools: 

“There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The.rise  of  empire  aud  of  arts, 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

“Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

Sitka,  “ where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules,” 
is  about  as  far  to  the  west  as  “empire”  can  go ; 
and  as  advertisements  in  city  papers  are  always 
fair  indexes  of  the*  prevailing  virtues,  we  clip  a 
couple  from  the  Times  of  the  date  before  men- 
tioned : 

SITKA  SALOON1. 

75  LINCOLN  STREET,  SITKA,  A.  T. 

CAM  MILETICH,  the  oldest  Saloon-keeper  In  Sitka, 
O never  feels  happier  than  when  he  sees  lots  of  pa- 
trons around  his  place.  His  Hilliard  Tables  are  of 
the  latest  style,  and  his  Liquors  aud  Cigars  are  not 
surpassed  any  where. 

Following  are  the  advertisements  of  three  oth- 
er Saloons  and  a Brewery,  after  which  this : 


CITY  MEAT  MARKET, 

3S  MARKET  STREET,  SITKA,  A.T. 


ISAAC  BERGMAN,  the  Butcher  of  Sitk 
known  td  keep  an  empty  Market, 
large  supply  of  Fresh  Meat,  WHEN  HE 
IT,  constantly  on  hand. 


a,  was  never 
He  keeps  a 
CAN  FIND 


lx  the  ‘ 1 good  old  New  England  times,”  when 
it  was  enstomary  to  ask  public  prayer  in  cases  of 
accident  or  affliction,  Mr.  Deluiie,  of  Ainsdale, 
New  Hampshire,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  applied 
to  a waggish  neighbor  to  write  a suitable  note  to 
the  minister,  requesting  the  customary  supplica- 
tion. The  note  was  duly  sent,  and  gravely  read 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday,  as  fol- 
lows: 


“Mr.  Detune  requests  your  prayer; 

In  falling  off  his  little  gray  mare 

He  broke  no  bones,  but  bruised  the  meat 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet11 

Old  Aunt  Dinah  was  a shouting  colored  saint, 
of  the  city  of  Charleston,  who  would  sing  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  and  cry  “glory!”  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  It  was  common  at  the 
missionary  prayer-meetings  of  the  colored  people 
to  take  up  a collection  while  singing  the  hymn : 

“Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  Gospel !" 

in  the  midst  of  which  Aunt  Dinah  always  threw 
her  head  back,  shut  her  eyes,  and  sang  away 
lustily  till  the  plate  had  passed.  The  sable 
collector  observed  her  habit,  and  one  evening 
stopped  when  he  came  to  her,  and  said,  bluntly : 
“Look-a-heah,  Aunt  Dinah,  you  needn’t  be  a- 
singing  ‘Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  Gospel!’  if 
you  doesn't  give  nothin'  to  make  her  fly  /’ 

A ratal  friend  writes:  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  late  war  the  gun-boat  that  I coma 
nun ded  was  attached  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron.  When  Charleston  was  taken  I went 
to  Fort  Royal  for  repairs.  On  the  day  that  the 
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grand  salute  in  honor  of  the  event  was  fired,  I 
was  out,  with  another  officer,  walking  on  St. 

Helena  Island.  (Vessels  repairing  do  not  fire 
salutes.)  Just  as  the  salute  began  I happened 
to  be  near  the  negro  quarters  of  one  of  the 
plantations.  Many  negroes  were  about,  and 
when  they  heard  the  guns,  one  of  them  stepped 
up  to  me  and  said, 

“ Massa  officer,  wat  for  de  big  guns  bang  ?” 
“Charleston  is  taken.” 

“Who  take  him?” 

“General  Sherman.” 

“ Bless  God ! Massa  Sherman  he  great  man ; 
he  berry  great  man ; seems  like  de  Lord  be  wid 
him  whereber  he  go,  and  he  go  just  whar  he  mind 
tol"  

Our  Tennessee  correspondent,  who  furnished 
the  “no  yow-yowin’  in  court”  anecdote  on  a pre- 
vious page,  sends  the  following  verbatim  copy  of 
a warrant  issued  in  his  bailiwick : 

State  or  Tennessee,)  To  the  Sheri f or  any  law- 
Overton  Count  ft.  s ful  oflser  of  sed  county  gret- 

In : Whereas  information  hath  hen  made  hefor  me  an 

active  justice  of  the  Pccc  that  the  ofeuce  of  Larsiuy 
hath  hen  committed  and  accusing  one  B.  C.  Jones 
thereof  “to  wit,”  the  afiant  states  that  he  contracted 
with  Abe  Lewis  to  put  him  up  the  frame  of  a saw  mill 
fur  $50.  «fc  went  to  the  deft  & told  him  he  would  give 
him  yx  if  he  would  help  him  and  the  deft  said  he 
would,  & the  deft  sneaked  off  & went  to  Boh  Sawyer 
& told  him  confidentially  that  he  would  build  the  mill 
fur  $45.  & give  bond  tor  it,  hut  not  to  say  anything  to 
afflaut  about  it.  Wilfully,  wickedly,  maliciously,  fe- 
loniously, with  malice  aforethought,  contrary  to  stat- 
ute <fe  against  the  peace  & dignity  of  the  State.  These 
are  therefore  to  command  you  to  arrest  said  Jones, 
have  him  instantly  if  not  sooner  before  some  Justice 
of  the  Peace  fur  said  county  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
law  directs. 

Jones,  having  been  arrested,,  was  brought  be- 
fore Justice  Beare,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  bound 
over  to  the  County  Court,  having  given  bond  and 
security. 

The  Attorney-General,  upon  looking  at  the 
papers,  told  the  court  that  he  had  no  blank  in- 
dictments for  that  particular  offense ; and  as  his 
hand  was  so  sore  that  he  couldn’t  write,  he  would 
therefore  nolle  the  case.  The  case  was  therefore 
“ nollied.  ” 

What  else  could  he  do?  With  no  blanks  for 
that  particular  offensq,  viz.,  “larsiny”  for  not 
building  a barn,  and  with  a sore  hand— what 
cotold  he  do  but  nolle  f 

After  all  there  is  nothing  like  prowess.  Just 
after  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation,  calling 
for  more  men,  two  old  gentlemen,  who  had  just 
had  their  bitters,  were  riding  up  town  in  a Third 
Avenue  car  and  talking  war.  “ I tell  you  what 
it  is,”  said  one  of  these  bold  persons,  “if  these 
men  ain’t  enough  old  Abe  ’ll  call  for  five  hun- 
dred thousand  more,  and  if  that  won’t  settle  it 
he'll  call  out  all  the  men,  and  if  that  won’t  do 
he’ll  get  out  the  women  and  babies,  and  if  that 
don’t  spare  the  rebs  he’ll  get  you  and  me,  and 
then  the  hairs  got  to  fly!"  It  was  a tricoph- 
erous,  «.  €.,  a hair-raising  proposition,  but  pa- 
triotic. 

We  have  seen  nothing  neater  in  the  way  of 
assurance  than  that  of  a most  delightful  person, 

“ A Lady,”  who  advertises  in  a morning  paper 
that,  “not  wishing  the  care  of  housekeeping,” 
she  “ desires  to  join  a strictly  private  family  who 

* 
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cr.n  offer  her  a cheerful,  well-appointed  home." 
She  objects  to  “boarding-houses,"  and  cautions 
“those  in  needy  circumstances"  from  hoping 
for  her  company,  inasmuch  “as  the  emolument 
would  be  insufficient  to  allow  any  profit."  But, 
nevertheless,  for  this  insufficient  emolument 
“she  requires  one  large  or  two  small  apart- 
ments, which  may  be  unfurnished  or  partially  so, 
and  separate  but  adjacent  accommodation  for 
luggage."  She  avows  herself  to  be  “cheerful 
and  young,”  and  “ would  like  to  join  the  circle 
when  mutually  agreeable — always  at  dinner .” 

How  epigrammatic  this  conclusion ! 

As  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  legal 
documents  were  sometimes  drawn  in  Connecticut 
eighty  years  ago,  we  submit  the  will  of  an  esti- 
mable citizen  of  that  State,  copied  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  New  Haven  Probate  District,  volume 
xvi.  page  619,  entered  in  1789 : 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Sole  Governor  of  the  World, 
Jeans  Christ,  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Saints,  Thrones,  Virtues,  Angels,  Arch  Angels,  Cher- 
ubims  & Seraphims — Amen. 

“ I,  D 6 of  New  Haven  in  the  State  of 

Connecticut,  being  in  uncommon  good  health  and 
spirits  and  in  my  right  mind  and  wits,  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

“ Imprimis : My  body,  this  mass  composed  of  flesh. 
Blood,  Arteries.  Bones,  Cartilages,  Fiores  and  God 
wot  not  what  all  besides,  I commit  when  drest  In  my 
best  suit  of  black  clothes  to  its  deep  dark  Silent 
grave,  tis  a dismal  House  to  dwell  in,  yea  verily  a 
mournful  one,  therefore  the  dress  for  mourning  is  the 
most  proper  for  me.  Thus  let  this  body  be  drest  for 
its  coma  which  I pray  to  be  mnde  of  sound  mahogany 
wood,  and  Not  ornamented  with  brass  nails  ana  tin 
plates  telling  my  name  age  or  Death ; my  head  will 
tell  these  things  to  the  inquisitive  in  the  grave 

“When  this  mass  of  corruption  is  thus  equipped  let 
it  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  4 Hardy  Youth  to  its 
long  home,  the  narrow  grave ; whom  I would  should 
be  rewarded  for  their  trouble  with  a decent  pair  of 
gloves  each. 

“By  the  way  should  Doet  E the  Snnday,  next 

after  my  last,  conceive  either  my  death  or  life  to  merit 
a sermon,  a short  prayer,  or  a few  hymns  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  throne  or  an  all  pitying  and  merciful  God; 
prythee  let  it  be  done,  and  for  his  trouble  and  good 
services  in  this  solemn  business,  give  him  my  best 
wishes  for  his  welfare,  accompanied  by  a compliment 
of  £3  4s.  New  York  currency. 

“ Item : My  Soul,  God  grant  if  I have  any  or  ever 
had,  it  may  wing  its  flight  to  Heaven,  be  placed  con- 
spicuously among  the  Stars,  Fly  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  Feed  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  Air, 

the  snails  of  the  earth,  or  the  Fishes  of  the  ag 

Deep  Waters, 

“ Upon  the  whole  I give  my  Soul  to  God. 

“Item:  It  is  my  will  and  pleasure  that  a monu- 
ment worth  jCIO  be  erected  in  the  burying  Ground  in 
New  Haven  to  my  Memory  the  mfttter  and  Epitaph 
for  which  I leave  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  my  worthy 
Friend  and  Brother  P E , Esq 

“To  my  sister  P C O — - — , I give  grant  be- 
stow nud  bequeath  all  my  worldly  concerns  goods. 
Chattels,  Lands  muniments  and  hereditaments,  which 
I,  whilst  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet  was  in  possession 
of,  in  fee  simple  or  otherwise,  to  her  and  her  heirs  for- 
ever, She  first  paying,  satisfying,  and  cancelling  all 
lawful  dues  debts  and  demands,  against  the  same; 

Also  paying  to  S E , my  lovely  niece,  the  sum 

of  j£2fi — to  be  laid  out  for  a mouruiug  dress  for  her  the 
said  S by  her  the  said  8 . ! 

“ I appoint  constitute  and  make  P E and 

D D Esqrs  of  New  Haven  and  A O 

Esq  of  Elizabeth  Town  in  New  York  Executors  of 
this  my  last  will  and  Testament. 

(Signed)  “ D O ” 

One  of  those  earnest  rural  preachers,  who 
“stand  no  nonsense”  in  the  house  of  God,  was  I 
invited  one  hot  Sunday  last  summer  to  officiate 
in  one  of  our  fashionable  city  churches,  and  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  operatic  style  of  the  sing- 
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ing.  During  the  prayer  that  followed  he  took 
occasion  to  relieve  his  mind  on  the  subject  by 
saying,  “O  Lord,  thou  knowest,  without  doubt, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  song  which  has  just 
been  sung  in  Thy  house;  but  Thou  knowest 
that  we  know  nothing  about  it.  Nevertheless, 
we  pray  that  it  mav,  in  some  wav,  be  blessed  to 
us  all.”  * 

• 

A pertinent  text  was  recently  preached  from 
by  a young  clergyman  near  Boston,  who,  return  * 
ing  to  his  parish  after  a month’s  vacation,  brought 
with  him  a companion  for  life.  It  was  of  course 
a surprise  and  the  subject  of  many  remarks.  Ev- 
ery body  naturally  wished  to  see  the  pastor's 
wife,  and  next  Sunday  the  church  was  crowded. 

The  attention  of  the  congregation  seemed  turned 
more  to  the  bride  than  to  the  sen  ice,  until  they 
were  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  text ; 

“ What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?”  It  seemed  to 
meet  the  case.  Thenceforth  they  looked  upon 
the  minister.  • 

Returning  from  Divine  Service  in  Chicago, 
one  Sunday,  good  little  Billy ’s  ideas  of  pro- 

priety had  been  shocked  by  the  wonderful  attire 
of  some  little  female  friends,  who  displayed  un- 
commonly low-neck  dresses,  which  moved  him 
[ to  say  unto  his  maternal  parent;  “It’s  poor 
business  for  folks  to  go  to  church  just  to  show 
their  clothes.”  “Why,  my  son,  we  must  not 
judge  those  little  girls;  we  can  not  see  their 
hearts."  “Can’t  see  their  hearts!”  exclaimed 
Billy;  “well,  I should  think  you  might — their 
dresses  were  low  enough,  I’m  sure !” 

Marriage  ceremonies  vary  according  to  lo- 
cality. Last  spring,  for  example,  in  the  old 
African  church  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  the 
nuptial  service  was  preceded  by  a lengthy  dis- 
course, succeeded  by  a collection,  and  wound  up 
by  the  choir  falling  upon  their  knees  and  singing — 

“Plunged  In  a gulf  of  dart  despair." 

Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves ! A young 
gentleman,  living  near  Mendham,  New  Jersey, 
having  arrived  at  that  mature  age  when  frocks 
give  way  to  pants,  on  coming  down  stairs,  one 
morning,  discovered  in  a capacious  cradle  three 
little  specimens  of  humanity,  contributed  to  our 
glorious  country  by  his  mother  the- previous 
night.  After  surveying  them  for  half  a minute 
he  said ; “ Ma,  did  any  of  'em  yet  away  t ” 

Here,  now,  is  an  advertisement,  copied  from 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  September  29,  1 869, 
that  every  body  can  understand.  Unlike  the 
Herald's  Personals”  the  names  are  given  in 
frill,  and  every  thing  is  square  and  above-board: 

MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  KAHL,  formerly  Van  Bries- 
t»en,  bom  Stnivenberg,  natif  from  Amsterdam, 
in  Holland,  and  who  leaves  that  country  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1S55,  for  Pittsburg,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Is  prayed  for  to  send  her  address  in  the  quick- 
est delay  to  the  Communal  Counsel  of  Gernsboch,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  the  allowance  her 
son  Anton  Van  Briessen  could  married  there. 

The  subject  of  step-mother  being  under  dis- 
cussion in  a social  circle  at  Fishkill  Landing,  a 
little  girl  of  six,  indignant  at  that  possibility,  re- 
marked, “ Step-mother ! I know  what  it  is.  All 
they  do  is  to  step  around,  just  so,  and  leave  us  t© 
do  all  the  work ! Step-mother ! Not  for  Susan.” 
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asked  their  opinion  concerning  them.  As  he 
would  have  been  very  angry  with  any  one  who 
had  criticised  them,  he  was  quite  sure  of  being 
gratified  with  admiration. 

“‘Well,’  said  he  one  day  to  an  attendant, 
who  was  extolling  the  beauties  of  one  of  his 
pictures,  ‘how  much  do  you  think  that  picture 
would  bring  at  a sale?' 

“ ‘ Sire,  it  would  be  cheap  at  a hundred  duc- 
ats.' 

“ ‘You  shall  have  it  for  fifty,’  said  the  king, 
‘ because  you  aro  a good  judge,  and  I am  there- 
fore anxious  to  do  you  a favor.' 

“The  poor  courtier,"  Wilhelmina  adds, 
“obliged  to  become  possessor  of  this  miserable 
performance,  and  to  pay  so  dear  for  it,  determ- 
ined for  the  future  to  be  more  circumspect  in 
his  admiration." 

While  the  king  was  thus  suffering  the  pangs 
of  the  gout,  his  irascibility  vented  itself  upon  his 
wife  and  children.  “We  were  obliged,"  says 
Wilhelmina,  “to  appear  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  in  his  room.  We  dined  there,  and  did 
not  dare  to  leave  it  even  for  a moment.  Every 
day  was  passed  by  the  king  in  invectives  against 
my  brother  and  myself.  He  no  longer  called 
me  any  thing  hut  ‘the  English  blackguard.' 
My  brother  was  named  the  ‘rascal  Fritz.’  He 
obliged  us  to  eat  and  drink  the  things  for  which 
we  had  an  aversion.  Every  day  was  marked 
by  some  sinister  event.  It  was  impossible  to 
raise  one’s  eyes  without  seeing  some  unhappy 
people  tormented  in  one  w'ay  or  other.  The 
king’s  restlessness  did  not  allow  him  to  remain 
in  bed.  He  had  himself  placed  in  a chair  on 
rollers,  and  was  thus  dragged  all  over  the  pal- 
ace. His  tw'o  arms  rested  upon  crutches,  which 
supported  them.  We  always  followed  this  tri- 
umphal car,  like  unhappy  captives  who  are  about 
to  undergo  their  sentence." 

We  have  now  reached  the  summer  of  1729. 
George  II.  w as  a weak-minded,  though  a proud, 
conceited  man,  who,  as  king  of  England,  as- 
sumed airs  of  superiority  which  greatly  annoyed 
his  irascible  and  petulant  brother-in-law,  Fred- 
erick William.  Flushed  with  his  new  dignity 
he  visited  his  hereditary  domain  of  Hanover. 
The  journey  led  him  through  a portion  of  the 
Prussian  territory.  Courtesy  required  that 
George  II.  should  announce  that  intention  to 
the  Prussian  king.  Courtesy  also  required  that, 
as  the  British  monarch  passed  over  Prussian 
soil,  Frederick  William  should  furnish  him  with 
free  post-horses.  “I  will  furnish  the  post- 
horses,"  said  Frederick  William,  “ if  the  king 
apprise  me  of  his  intention.  If  he  do  not,  I 
shall  do  nothing  about  it."  George  did  not 
write.  In  affected  unconsciousness  that  there 
w as  any  such  person  in  the  world  as  the  Prus- 
sian king  he  crossed  the  Prussian  territory,  paid 
for  his  own  post-horses,  and  did  not  even  con- 
descend to  give  Frederick  William  any  notice 
of  his  arrival  in  Hanover.  The  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the 
vast  inferiority  of  Prussia  to  England,  stung 
to  the  quick  by  this  contemptuous  treatment, 


growled  ferociously  in  the  Tobacco  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  English  minister  at  Berlin,  Dubourgay, 
wrote  to  Hanover,  urging  that  some  notification 
of  the  king’s  arrival  should  be  sent  to  the  Prus- 
sian court  to  appease  the  angry  sovereign. 
George  replied  through  Lord  Townshend  that, 
“under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary.” 
Thus  the  twro  kings  were  no  longeron  speaking 
terms.  It  is  amusing,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  humiliating,  to  observe  these  traits  of  frail 
childhood  thus  developed  in  full-grown  men 
wearing  crowns.  When  private  men  or  kings 
are  in  such  a state  of  latent  hostility,  an  open 
rupture  is  quite  certain  soon  to  follow.  George 
accused  Frederick  William  of  recruiting  soldiers 
in  Hanover.  In  retaliation  he  seized  some 
Prussian  soldiers  caught  in  Hanoverian  terri- 
tory. There  was  an  acre  or  so  of  land,  called 
the  “ Meadow  of  Clamei,"  which  both  Hanover 
and  Brandenburg  claimed.  The  grass,  about 
eight  cart-loads,  had  been  cut  by  Brandenburg, 
and  was  well  dried. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1729,  the  population  of 
Biihlitz,  a Hanoverian  border  village,  sallied 
forth  with  carts,  escorted  by  a troop  of  horse, 
and,  with  demonstrations  both  defiant  and  ex- 
ultant, raked  up  and  carried  off  all  the  hay. 
The  king  of  Prussia  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Biihlitz,  at  Magdeburg,  reviewing  his  troops. 
He  was  thrown  into  a towering  passion.  Sophie 
Dorothee,  Wilhelmina,  Fritz,  all  felt  the  effects 
of  his  rage.  Dubourgay  writes,  under  date  of 
July  30,  1729: 

“Her  majesty,  all  in  tears,  complained  of 
her  situation.  The  king  is  nigh  losing  his 
senses  on  account  of  the  differences  with  Han- 
over ; goes  from  bed  to  bed  in  the  night-time, 
and  from  chamber  to  chamber,  like  one  whose 
brains  are  turned.  Took  a fit  at  two  in  the 
morning  lately  to  be  off  to  Wusterhausen. 
Since  his  return  he  gives  himself  up  entirely  to 
drink.  The  king  will  not  suffer  the  prince 
royal  to  sit  next  his  majesty  at  table,  but 
obliges  him  to  go  to  the  lower  end,  where 
things  are  so  ordered  that  the  poor  prince  oft- 
en rises  without  getting  one  bit,  insomuch  that 
the  queen  was  obliged  two  days  ago  to  send, 
by  one  of  the  servants  who  could  be  trusted,  a 
box  of  cold  fowls  and  other  eatables  for  his  roy- 
al highness’s  subsistence.” 

Frederick  William,  in  his  extreme  exaspera- 
tion, seriously  contemplated  challenging  George 
II.  to  a duel.  In  his  own  mind  he  arranged 
all  the  details — the  place  of  meeting,  the  weap- 
ons, the  seconds.  With  a stern  sense  of  justice, 
characteristic  of  the  man,  he  admitted  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  cause  the  blood  of  his 
subjects  to  flow  in  a quarrel  which  was  merely 
personal.  But  the  “eight  cart-loads  of  hay" 
had  been  taken  under  circumstances  so  insult- 
ing and  contemptuous  as  to  expose  the  Prussian 
king  to  ridicule;  and  he  was  firm  in  his  de- 
termination to  settle  the  difficulty  by  a duel. 
The  question  was  much  discussed  in  the  Tobac- 
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co  Parliament.  The  Prussian  ministers  op-  Know  what  the  propositions  were.  But  the 
posed  in  vain.  “The  true  method,  I tell  you,”  king  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  avoid  war. 
said  the  king,  “is  the  duel,  let  the  world  cackle  He  had,  in  many  respects,  a very  stern  sense 
as  it  may.”  of  justice,  and  would  not  do  that  which  he  con- 

But  at  length  one  of  the  counselors,  baron  sidered  to  be  wrong.  When  he  abused  his 
Borck,  urged  the  following  consideration  : family  or  others  he  did  not  admit  that  he  was 
“Swords  will  be  the  weapons  used.  Your  acting  unjustly.  He  assumed,  and  with  a sort 
majesty  has  been  very  sick,  is  now'  weak,  and  of  fanatical  conscientiousness,  detestable  as  it 


also  crippled  with  gout.  The  king  of  England 
is  in  health  and  vigor.  There  is  great  digger 
that  your  majesty  may  be  worsted  in  the  com- 
bat. That  would  render  matters  tenfold  worse.  ” 

The  king  was  staggered.  War  seemed  the 
only  alternative.  But  war  would  empty  his 
money  casks,  disfigure  his  splendid  troops,  and 
peril  the  lives  even  of  his  costly  giants.  One 
of  these  men,  James  Kirkman,  picked  up  in  the 
streets  of  London,  cost  the  king  six  thousand 
dollars  4 * before  he  could  be  inveigled,  shipped, 
and  brought  to  hand.”  Nearly  ail  had  cost 
large  sums  of  money.  Such  men  were  too  val- 
uable to  be  exposed  to  danger.  Frederick 
William  was  in  a state  of  extreme  nervous  ex- 
citement. There  was  no  rest  for  him  night  or 
day.  His  deep  potations  did  not  calm  his  tur- 
bulent spirit.  War  seemed  imminent.  Mili- 
tary preparations  were  in  vigorous  progress. 
Ovens  were  constructed  to  bake  ammunition 
bread.  Artillery  was  dragged  out  from  the 
arsenals.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Prussian 
troops  were  to  march  immediately  upon  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  which  was  then  held  by 
George  II.  as  an  appendage  to  Hanover. 

All  thoughts  of  the  double  marriage  w'ere  for 
the  moment  relinquished.  The  czar  of  Russia 
had  a son  and  a daughter.  It  was  proposed  to 
marry  Wilhelmina  to  the  son  and  Fritz  to  the 
daughter,  and  thus  to  secure  a Russian  instead 
of  an  English  alliance.  Harassed  by  these  dif- 
ficulties Frederick  William  grew'  increasingly 
morose,  venting  his  spite  upon  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Fritz  seriously  contemplated  escaping 
from  his  father’s  abuse  by  flight,  and  to  take 
refuge  with  his  uncle  George  in  England,  and 
thus  to  secure  his  marriage  with  Amelia.  The 
portraits  of  the  princess  which  he  had  seen 
proved  her  to  be  very  beautiful.  All  reports 
pronounced  her  to  be  as  lovely  in  character  as 
in  person.  He  w'as  becoming  passionately  at- 
tached to  her.  Wilhelmina  was  his  only  con- 
fidante. Regard  for  her  alone  restrained  him 
from  attempting  to  escape.  “He  would  have 
done  so  long  ago,”  writes  Dubourgay,  under 
date  of  August  11,  1729,  “ w'ere  it  not  for  his 
sister,  upon  whom  the  whole  weight  of  his  fa- 
ther's resentment  would  then  fall.  Happen 
what  will,  therefore,  he  is  resolved  to  share 
with  her  all  the  hardships  which  the  king,  his 
father,  may  be  pleased  to  put  upon  her.” 

One  night,  about  the  middle  of  August,  as 
the  king  w as  tossing  restlessly  upon  his  pillow', 
he  sprang  from  his  bed,  exclaiming,  “Eureka! 
I now  see  w'hat  will  bring  a settlement.”  Im- 
mediately a special  messenger  was  dispatched, 
with  terms  of  compromise,  to  Kannegiesser,  the 
king’s  embassador  at  Hanover.  We  do  not 
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was,  that  he  w'as  doing  right,  that  they  de- 
served the  treatment.  And  now  he  earnestly 
desired  peace,  and  was  disposed  to  present  the 
most  honorable  terms  to  avert  a w'ar. 

Kannegiesser,  at  Hanover,  received  the  king’s 
propositions  for  reconciliation  at  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  1729. 
George  II.  was  then  absent  on  a hunting  ex- 
cursion. The  Prussian  embassador  called  im- 
mediately at  the  council-chamber  of  the  Hano- 
verian court,  and  informed  M.  Hartofl',  the 
privy  secretary,  that  he  wished  an  audience 
with  the  ministry,  then  in  session,  to  make  a 
proposition  to  them  from  the  Prussian  court. 
Hart  off,  who  had  met  Kannegiesser  in  a room 
adjoining  the  council-chamber,  reported  the  re- 
quest to  the  council,  and  returned  with  th$  dis- 
respectful answer  that  “M.  Kannegiesser  must 
defer  what  he  has  to  say  to  some  other  time.” 

The  Prussian  minister  condescended  then  so 
importunately  to  urge  an  audience,  in  view  of 
the  menacing  state  of  affairs,  that  M.  Hartoff 
returned  to  the  council-chamber,  and  in  seven 
minutes  came  back  w'ith  an  evasive  answer, 
still  refusing  to  grant  an  audience.  The  next 
day  M.  Kannegiesser  called  again  at  the  coun- 
cil-chamber. “I  let  them  know  in  the  mild- 
est terms,”  he  writes  in  his  dispatch  home, 
“that  I desired  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with 
them,  which  was  refused  me  a second  time.” 
He  then  informed  M.  Hartoff  that  the  Prussian 
court  expected  a definite  answer  to  some  prop- 
ositions which  had  previously  been  sent  to  the 
council  at  Hanover ; that  he  would  remain  two 
days  to  receive  it ; that  in  case  he  did  not  re- 
ceive it  he  would  call  again  to  remiud  them  that 
an  answer  was  desired. 

The  next  day  M.  Hartoff  called  at  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Kannegiesser,  and  informed  him 
“ that  the  ministers,  understanding  that  he  de- 
signed to  ask  an  audience  to-morrow  to  remind 
them  of  the  answer  which  he  demanded,  wished 
to  say  that  such  applications  were  not  custom- 
ary among  sovereign  princes ; that  they  dared 
not  treat  farther  in  that  affair  with  him ; that 
as  soon  as  they  received  instructions  from  his 
Britannic  majesty  they  would  communicate  to 
him  the  result.” 

The  Prussian  minister  replied  that  he  could 
not  conceive  w'hy  he  should  be  refused  an  audi- 
ence ; that  he  should  not  fail  to  be  at  the  coun- 
cil-chamber at  eleven  o’clock  the  next  day  to 
receive  an  answer  to  the  proposals  already 
made,  and  also  to  the  proposals  which  he  wfas 
prepared  to  make.  He  endeavored  to  inform 
Hartoff’  of  the  terms  of  compromise  which  the 
Prussian  king  was  ready  to  present.  But  Har- 
toff refused  to  hear  him,  declaring  that 
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positive  orders  not  to  listen  to  any  thing  he  had 
to  say  upon  the  subject  We  will  give  the  con- 
clusion in  the  words  of  the  Prussian  minister, 
as  found  in  his  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1729: 

“At  eleven  this  day  I went  to  the  council- 
chamber,  for  the  third  time,  and  desired  secre- 
tary Hartoff  to  prevail  with  the  ministry  to  al- 
low me  to  speak  with  them,  and  communicate 
what  the  king  of  Prussia  had  ordered  me  to 
propose.  Herr  Von  Hartoff  gave  them  an  ac- 
count of  my  request,  and  brought  me,  for  an- 
swer, that  I must  wait  a little,  because  the 
ministers  were  not  yet  all  assembled  ; which  I 
did.  But  dfter  having  made  me  stay  almost 
an  hour,  and  after  the  president  of  the  council 
was  come,  Herr  Von  Hartoff  came  out  to  me 
and  repeated  what  he  had  said  yesterday,  in 
very  positive  and  absolute  terms,  that  the  min- 
isters were  resolved  not  to  see  me,  and  had 
expressly  forbid  him  taking  any  paper  at  my 
hands. 

“ To  which  I replied,  that  this  was  very  hard 
usage,  and  the  world  would  see  how  the  king 
of  Prussia  would  relish  it.  But  having  strict 
orders  from  his  majesty,  my  most  gracious  mas- 
ter, to  make  a declaration  to  the  ministers  of 
Hanover  in  his  name,  and  finding  that  Herr 
Von  Hartoff  would  neither  receive  it  nor  take 
a copy  of  it,  I had  only  to  tell  him  that  I was 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  it  in  writing,  and 
had  brought  the  paper  with  me ; and  that  now, 
as  the  council  were  pleased  to  refuse  to  take  it, 

I was  obliged  to  leave  the  said  declaration  on  a 
table  in  an  adjoining  room,  in  the  presence  of 
Herr  Von  Hartoff  and  other  secretaries  of  the 
council,  whom  I desired  to  lay  it  before  the 
ministry.  | 

“After  this  I went  home,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  my  apartment  when  a messenger  re- 
turned me,  by  order  of  the  ministers,  the  dec- 
laration, still  sealed  as  I left  it;  and  perceiving 
that  I was  not  inclined  to  receive  it,  he  laid  it 
on  my  table,  and  immediately  left  the  house.” 

Having  met  with  this  repulse,  Kannegiesser 
returned  to  Berlin  with  the  report.  Frederick 
William  was  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree 
by  such  treatment  from  a brother-in-law'  whom 
he  both  hated  and  despised.  He  had  at  his 
command  an  army  in  as  perfect  condition,  both 
in  equipment  and  drill,  as  Europe  had  ever 
seen.  Within  a week's  time  forty-four  thou- 
sand troops,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  were  ren- 
dezvoused at  Magdeburg.  Fritz  was  there, 
looking  quite  soldierly  on  his  proud  charger, 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  the  giant  guard. 
Vigorously  they  were  put  upon  the  march. 
George  II.,  who  had  already  in  his  boyhood 
felt  the  weight  of  Frederick  William's  arm, 
and  who  well  knew  his  desperate  energy  when 
once  roused,  was  terrified.  He  had  no  forces 
in  Hanover  which  could  stand  for  an  hour  in 
opposition  to  the  army  which  the  Prussian  king 
was  bringing  against  him. 

War  between  Prussia  and  England  might 
draw  all  the  neighboring  nations  into  the  con- 


flict. There  was  excitement  in  every  conti- 
nental court.  The  Pope,  it  is  reported,  was 
delighted.  “He  prays,”  says  Carlyle,  “that 
Heaven  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  foment 
and  blow  up  to  the  proper  degree  this  quarrel 
between  the  two  chief  heretical  powers,  Heav- 
en’s chief  enemies,  whereby  holy  religion  might 
reap  a good  benefit.  ” 

In  the  general  alarm  France,  Holland,  and 
oth^|  neighboring  courts  interposed  and  called 
loudly  for  a settlement.  Frederick  William 
had  never  wished  for  war.  George  II.  was 
thoroughly  frightened.  As  it  was  certain  that 
he  would  be  severely  chastised,  he  was  eager  to 
escape  from  the  difficulty  through  the  mediae 
tion  of  others.  An  arbitration  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  quarrel  was  settled  without  blood- 
shed. 

On  the  8th  of  September  Fritz  returned  to 
Potsdam  from  this  his  first  military  expedition, 
with  his  regiment  of  giants.  He  was  then  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  His  soldierly  bearing  had 
quite  rejoiefed  the  king,  and  he  began  to  think 
that,  after  all,  possibly  something  might  be 
made  of  Fritz. 

Just  as  these  troubles  were  commencing  there 
was,  in  May,  1729,  a marriage  in  the  Prussian 
royal  family.  Some  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  Brandenburg  there  was,  at  that  time,  a small 
marquisate  called  Anspach,  next  in  dignity  to 
a dukedom.  The  marquis  was  a frail,  com- 
monplace boy  of  seventeen,  under  the  care  of 
a young  mother,  who  was  widowed,  sick,  and 
dying.  Much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Sophie 
Dorothee,  the  queen-mother,  Frederick  William 
had  arranged  a marriage  between  this  young 
man,  who  was  far  from  rich,  and  his  second 
daughter,  Frederica  Louisa,  who  was  then  fif- 
teen years  of  age.1 

Fritz  went  in  the  royal  carriage,  with  suitable 
escort,  to  meet  the  young  marquis  on  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  as  he  came  to  his  bridals.  They 
returned  together  in  the  carriage  to  Potsdam 
with  great  military  display.  The  wedding  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1729.  It  was  very 
magnificent.  Fritz  was  conspicuous  on  the  oc- 
casion in  a grand  review  of  the  giant  grena- 
diers. Wilbelmina,  in  her  journal,  speaks  quite 
contemptuously  of  her  new  brother-in-law,  the 
marquis  of  Anspach,  describing  him  as  a fool- 
ish young  fellow.  It  was,  indeed,  a marriage 
of  children.  The  bridegroom  was  a sickly, 
peevish,  undeveloped  boy  of  seventeen ; and  thcr 
bride  was  a self-willed  and  ungoverned  little 
beauty  of  fifteen.  The  marriage  proved  a very 
unhappy  one.  There  was  no  harmony  between 


i "It  was  a marriage  much  beneath  what  this  prin- 
cess might  have  pretended  to.  But  Frederick  Will- 
iam loved  such  alliances — first,  because  they  were  at 
hand  and  bronght  about  without  trouble,  and  thus  his 
daughters  were  taken  off  his  hands  at  an  early  age; 
and,  secondly,  because  to  these  little  princes  the  hon- 
or of  obtaining  a princess  of  Prussia  was  sufficient; 
whereas  great  sovereigns  would  hnve  required  a more 
considerable  dower  than  the  avaricious  habits  of 
Frederick  William  permitted  him  to  give.” — Life  of 
Frederick  //.,  by  Loud  Dover. 
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them.  Frederick  writes : 44  They  hate  one  an- 
other like  the  fire”  ( comrne  le  feu).  They,  how- 
ever, lived  together  in  incessant,  petty  quarrel- 
ings  for  thirty  years.  Probably  during  all  that 
time  neither  one  of  them  saw  a happy  day. 

Fritz  had  now  attained  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  Wilhelmina  twenty-one.  Fritz  was  very 
fond  of  music,  particularly  of  his  flute,  upou 
which  he  played  exquisitely,  being,  however, 
careful  never  to  sound  its  notes  within  hearing 
of  his  father.  A celebrated  music  master  from 
Dresden,  by  the  name  of  Quantz,  was  his  teach- 
er. He  came  occasionally  from  Dresden  and 
spent  a week  or  two  at  Potsdam,  secretly  teach- 
ing the  young  prince.  The  mother  of  Fritz  was 
in  warm  sympathy  with  her  son,  and  aided  him 
in  all  ways  in  her  power  in  this  gratification. 
Still  it  was  a very  hazardous  measure.  The 
fierce  old  king  was  quite  uncertain  in  his  move- 
ments. He  might  at  any  h<^ir  appear  at  Pots- 
dam, and  no  one  could  tell  to  whut  lengths,  in 
case  of  a discovery,  he  might  go  in  the  intensi- 
ty of  his  rage.  Fritz  had  an  intimate  friend  in 
the  army,  a young  man  of  about  his  own  age, 
one  lieutenant  Katte,  who,  when  Fritz  was  with 
his  music  teacher,  was  stationed  on  the  look-out, 
that  he  might  give  instant  warning  in  case  there 
were  any  indications  of  the  king's  approach. 
His  mother  also  was  prepared,  when  Quantz 
was  at  Potsdam,  promptly  to  dispatch  a mes- 
senger to  her  son  in  case  she  suspected  his  fa- 
ther of  being  about  to  turn  his  steps  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Fritz,  having  thus  established  his  outposts, 
was  accustomed  to  retire  to  his  room  with  his 
teacher,  lay  aside  his  tight-fitting  Prussian 
military  coat,  which  he  detested,  and  called 
his  shroud,  draw  on  a very  beautiful,  flowing 
French  dressing-gown  of  scarlet,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  decorated  with  sash  and  tags, 
and,  with  his  hair  dressed  in  the  most  fashion- 
able style  of  the  French  court,  surrender  himself 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  own  luxurious  tastes  for 
sumptuous  attire  as  well  as  for  melodious  sounds. 
He  was  thus,  one  day,  in  the  height  of  his  en- 
joyment, taking  his  clandestine  nuisic  lesson, 
when  lieutenant  Katte  came  rushing  into  the 
room  in  the  utmost  dismay,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  king  was  at  the  door.  The  wily 
and  ever  - suspicious  monarch  had  stolen  the 
march  upon  them.  He  was  about  to  make  his 
son  a very  unwelcome  surprise  visit. 

A bomb  bursting  in  the  room  could  scarce- 
ly have  created  a greater  panic.  Katte  and 
Quantz  seized  the  flutes  and  music-books  and 
rushed  into  a wood -closet,  where  they  stood 
quaking  with  terror.  Fritz  threw  off  his  dress- 
ing-gown, hurried  on  his  military  coat,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table,  affecting  to  be  deeply  en- 
gaged with  his  books.  The  king,  frowning  like 
a thunder-cloud — for  he  always  frowned  when 
he  drew  near  Fritz — burst  into  the  room.  The 
sight  of  the  frizzled  hair  of  his  son  44  kindled 
the  paternal  wrath  into  a tornado  pitch.”  The 
king  had  a wonderful  command  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  abuse,  and  was  heaping  epithets  of  vi- 


tuperation upon  the  head  of  the  prince  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  dressing-gown  behind  a 
screen.  He  seized  the  glittering  garment,  and, 
with  increasing  outbursts  of  rage,  crammed  it 
into  the  fire.  Then  searching  the  room,  he 
collected  all  the  French  books,  of  which  Fritz 
had  quite  a library,  and  sending  for  a booksell- 
er near  by,  ordered  him  to  take  every  volume 
away,  and  sell  them  for  what  they  would  bring. 
For  more  than  an  hour  the  king  was  thus  rag- 
ing, like  a maniac,  in  the  apartment  of  his  son. 
Fortunately  he  did  not  look  into  the  wood- 
closet.  Had  he  done  so  both  Quantz  and  Kat- 
te would  have  been  terribly  beaten,  even  had 
they  escaped  being  sent  immediately  to  the 
scaffold. 

“The  king,”  writes  Wilhelmina,  “almost 
caused  my  brother  and  myself  to  die  of  hunger. 
He  always  acted  as  carver,  and  served  every 
body  except  us.  When,  by  chance,  there  re- 
mained any  thing  in  the  dish,  he  spit  into  it,  to 
prevent  our  eating  of  it.  We  lived  entirely 
upon  coffee,  milk,  and  dried  cherries,  which 
ruined  our  health.  I was  nourished  with  in- 
sults aqd  invectives,  and  was  abused  all  day 
long,  in  every  possible  manner,  and  before  every 
body.  The  king’s  anger  went  so  far  against 
my  brother  and  myself  that  he  drove  us  from 
him,  forbidding  us  to  appear  in  his  presence 
except  at  meals. 

“The  queen  had  contrived  in  her  bedroom 
a 0>rt  of  labyrinth  of  screens,  so  arranged  that 
I could  escape  the  king  without  being  seen,  in 
case  he  suddenly  entered.  One  day  the  king 
came  and  surprised  us.  I wished  to  escape,  but 
found  myself  embarrassed  among  these  screens, 
of  which  several  fell,  and  prevented  my  getting 
out  of  the  room.  The  king  was  at  my  heels, 
and  tried  to  catch  hold  of  me  in  order  to  beat 
me.  Not  being  able  any  longer  to  escape,  I 
placed  myself  behind  my  governess.  The  king 
advanced  so  much  that  she  was  obliged  to  fall 
back,  but  finding  herself  at  length  near  the 
chimney  she  was  stopped.  I found  myself  in 
the  alternative  of  bearing  the  fire  or  the  blows. 
The  king  overwhelmed  me  with  abuse,  and  tried 
to  seize  me  by  the  hair.  I fell  upon  the  floor. 
The  scene  would  have  had  a tragical  end  had 
it  continued,  as  my  clothes  were  actually  be- 
ginning to  take  fire.  The  king,  fatigued  with 
crying  out  and  with  his  passion,  at  length  put 
an  end  to  it  and  went  away.” 

These  sufferings  bound  the  brother  and  sister 
very  intimately  together.  “ This  dear  brother,” 
Wilhelmina  writes,  “passed  all  his  afternoons 
with  me.  We  read  and  wrote  together,  and 
occupied  ourselves  in  cultivating  our  minds. 
The  king  now  never  saw  my  brother  without 
threatening  him  with  the  caue.  Fritz  repeat- 
edly told  me  that  he  would  bear  any  thing 
from  the  king  except  blows;  but  that  if  he 
ever  came  to  such  extremities  with  him  he 
would  regain  his  freedom  by  flight.” 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1729,  Dubourgay 
writes  in  his  journal : 44  His  Prussian  majesty 
, can  not  bear  the  sight  of  either  the  prince  or 
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thk  prcssing-gown. 


Hie  princess  royal.  The  other  day  he  asked 
the  prince,  1 Knlkstein  makes  you  English, 
does  not  he  V To  which  the  prince  answered, 
‘ I respect  the  English,  because  I know  the 
people  there  love  me/  Upon  which  the  king 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  struck  him  fiercely 
with  his  cane,  and  it  was  only  by  superior 
strength  that  the  poor  prince  escaped  worse. 
There  is  a general  apprehension  of  something 
tragical  taking  place  before  long.” 

Wilhelmina  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  transaction,  as  communicated  to  her  by 
her  brother:  44 As  I entered  the  king's  room 


this  morning  he  first  seized  me  by  the  hair  and 
then  threw  me  on  the  floor,  along  which,  after 
having  exercised  the  vigor  of  his  arm  upon  my 
unhapp}'  person,  he  dragged  me,  in  spite  of  ail 
mv  resistance,  to  a neighboring  window.  His 
intention  apparently  was  to  perform  the  office 
of  the  mutes  of  the  seraglio,  for  seizing  (he 
cord  belonging  to  the  curtain,  he  placed  it 
around  my  neck.  I seized  both  of  his  hands 
and  began  to  vty  out.  A servant  came  to  iny 
assistance  and  delivered  me  from  his  hand#." 

In  reference  to  this  event  the  prince  wrote 
to  his  mother,  from  Potsdam,  “1  am  in  the 
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regiment  Gens  cTArmes.  He  was  highly  con-  j 
nected  in  the  army.  His  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  field-marshal  Wartensleben.  General 
Katte,  his  father,  had  sent  him  to  the  universi-  j 
ties,  and  afterward  to  travel,  desiring  that  he 
should  be  a lawyer.  But  as  there  was  no  favor 
to  be  hoped  for  out  of  the  army,  the  young 
man  found  himself  at  last  placed  there,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation.  He  continued  to  j 
apply  himself  to  studies.  He  had  wir,  book 
culture,  and  acquaintance  with  the  world.  The 
good  company  which  he  continued  to  frequent 
had  given  him  polite  manners  to  a degree  then  ' 
rare  in  Berlin.  His  physiognomy  was  rather  j 
disagreeable  than  otherwise.  A pair  of  thick  | 
black  eyebrows  almost  covered  his  eyes.  His  j 
look  had  in  it  something  ominous,  presage  of  I 
the  fate  he  met  with.  A tawny  skin,  tom  by  j 
small-pox,  increased  his  ugliness.  He  affect-  , 
cd  the  free-thinker,  and  carried  libertinism  to 
excess.  A great  deal  of  ambition  and  head- 
long  rashness  accompanied  this  vice.  Such  a 
favorite  was  not  the  man  to  bring  back  my 
brother  from  his  follies.” 

Early  in  January,  1730,  the  king,  returning 
from  a hunt  at  Wusterhausen,  during  which  he  . 
had  held  a drinking  carouse  and  a diplomatic ! 
interview  with  the  king  of  Poland,  announced  \ 
his  intention  of  being  no  longertannoyed  by  J 
matrimonial  arrangements  for  Wilhelmina.  i 
He  resolved  to  abandon  the  English  alliance  | 
altogether,  unless  an  immediate  and  unequivo-  j 
cal  assent  were  given  by  George  II.  for  the 
marriage  of  Wilhelmina  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  without  any  compact  for  the  marriage  ( 
of  Fritz  with  the  princess  Amelia.  Count  | 
Finckenstein,  baron  Grumkow,  and  general  I 
Borck  were  sent  to  communicate  this  the  king’s 
unalterable  resolve  to  the  queen.  The  first  tw  o 
were  friends  of  the  queen.  Grumkow  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  instigator  of  the  king.  Wil- 
helmina chanced  to  be  with  her  mother  when 
the  gentlemen  announced  themselves  as  the 
bearers  of  a very  important  message  from  the 
king  to  her  majesty.  Wilhelmina  trembled, 
and  said  in  a low  tone  to  her  mother,  “This 
regards  me.  I have  a dreading.”  “No  mat- 
ter,” the  worn  and  weary  mother  replied  ; “one 
must  have  firmness,  and  that  is  not  what  I shall 
want.”  The  queen  retired  with  the  ministers 
to  the  audience-chamber. 

_ There  they  informed  her  that  they  had  each 
received  a letter  the  night  before  from  the 
king,  the  contents  of  which  they  were  forbid- 
den, under  penalty  of  death,  from  communi- 
cating to  any  one  but  to  her.  The  king  wished 
them  to  say  to  her  majesty  that  he  would  no 
longer  endure  her  disobedience  in  reference  to 
the  marriage  of  Wilhelmina ; that  in  case  this 
disobedience  continued  there  should  be  an  en- 
tire separation  between  him  and  his  wife — a di- 
vorce— and  that  she  and  her  daughter  should 
both  be  banished  to  the  chateau  of  Oranien- 
burg,  about  twenty  miles  from  Berlin,  and  there 
held  in  close  imprisonment.  The  king  was 
willing  that  Sophie  Dorothea  should  write  once 


more,  and  only  once  more,  to  her  brother, 
George  II.,  and  demand  of  him  a categorical 
answer,  yes  or  no,  whether  he  would  consent  to 
the  immediate  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  Wilhelmina.  The  king  would  wait  a fort- 
night for  an  answer,  or,  if  the  winds  were 
contrary,  three  weeks;  but  not  a day  more. 
Should  no  answer  in  that  time  be  returned,  or 
a negative  or  an  evasive  answer,  then  Wilhel- 
mina was  to  make  her  immediate  choice  of  a 
husband  between  either  the  duke  of  Weissen- 
fels  or  the  marquis  of  Schwedt,  and  to  be  mar- 
ried without  delay.1 

Weissenfels  was  a small  duchy  in  Saxony. 
The  duke,  so  called  by  courtesy,  had  before 
visited  Berlin  in  the  train  of  his  sovereign,  king 
Augustus,  when  his  majesty  returned  the  visit 
of  Frederick  William.  He  was  then  quite  cap- 
tivated by  the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  Wilhel- 
mina. He  .was  titular  duke  merely,  his  broth- 
er being  the  real  duke ; and  he  was  then  liv- 
ing on  his  pay  as  officer  in  the  array,  and  was 
addicted  to  deep  potations.  Carlyle  describes 
him  as  “a  mere  betitled,  betasseled,  elderly 
military  gentleman  of  no  special  qualities,  evil 
or  good.”  Sophie  Dorothee,  noticing  his  at- 
tentions to  Wilhelmina,  deemed  it  the  extreme 
of  impudence  for  so  humble  a man  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  her  illustrious  child.  She  reproved 
him  so  severely  that  he  retired  from  the  court 
in  deep  chagrin.  He  never  would  have  pre- 
sumed to  renew  the  suit  but  from  the  encour- 
agement given  by  Frederick  William. 

The  marquis  of  Schwedt  was  a very  indiffer- 
ent young  man,  living  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
dowager  mother.  She  was  a cousin  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  had  named  her  son  Frederick 
William.  Having  rendered  herself  conspicu- 
ously ridiculous  by  the  daunting  colors  of  her 
dress,  which  tawdry  display  was  in  character 
with  her  mind,  both  she  and  her  son  were  de- 
cidedly disagreeable  to  Wilhelmina. 

There  was  no  alternative  left  the  young  prin- 
cess. Unless  there  were  an  immediate  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  contract  with  the 
English  Frederick,  she  was.  without  delay,  to 
choose  between  Weissenfels  and  Schwedt.  The 
queen,  in  response  to  this  communication,  said, 
“I  will  immediately  write  to  England.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  answer,  it  is  impossible 
that  my  daughter  should  marry  either  of  the  in- 
dividuals whom  the  king  has  designated.”  Bar- 
on Grumkow,  who  was  in  entire  accord  with 
the  king,  “began,”  says  Wilhelmina,  “quoting 
Scripture  on  her  majesty,  as  the  devil  can  on 
occasion.  ‘Wives,  be  obedient  to  your  hus- 
bands/ said  he.  The  queen  veiy  aptly  re- 
plied, ‘Yes,  but  did  not  Bethuel,  the  son  of 
Milcah,  when  Abraham’s  servant  asked  his 


i “Never  In  any  romance  or  stage  play  was  yonng* 
lady,  without  blame,  without  furtherance  and  with- 
out hinderance  of  her  own,  so  tormented  about  a set- 
tlement in  life— passive  she  all  the  while,  mere  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  begging  the  universe  to 
have  the  extreme  goodness  only  to  leave  her  alone.” 

— C All  I.  VLB. 
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daoghter  in  marriage  for  young  Isaac,  answer, 
‘We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  inquire  of  her 
mouth  ?’  It  is  true,  wives  must  obey  their  hus- 
bands. But  husbands  must  command  things 
just  and  reasonable.*  ’* 

“The  king’s  procedure,”  added  the  unhap- 
py mother,  “ is  not  in  accordance  with  that  law. 
He  is  doing  violence  to  my  daughter’s  inclina- 
tions, thus  rendering  her  wretched  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  He  wishes  to  give  her 
for  a husband  a brutal  debauchee,  a younger 
brother,  who  is  nothing  but  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Poland ; a landless  man, 
without  the  means  of  living  according  to  his 
rank.  1 will  write  to  England.  But  whatever 
the  answer,  I had  rather,  a thousand  times,  see 
my  child  in  the  grave  than  hopelessly  miserable.” 

The  queen,  looking  reproachfully  at  Grum- 
kow,  remarked,  “I  know  full  well  to  whom  I 
owe  all  this.”  She  then  excused  herself,  say- 
ing that  she  was  not  well,  and  retired  to  her 
apartment.  There  she  communicated  to  the 
anxious  Wilhelmina  the  cruel  message  of  the 
king.  Sophie  Dorothee  then  wrote  a very  earn- 
est letter  to  queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George 
IL,  imploring  that  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  marriage  of  Wilhelmina  with  the  prince  of 
Wales  might  be  withdraw  n.  The  idea  of  mar- 
riage with  either  Weissenfels  or  Schwedt  was 
dreadful.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wrath 
of  the  king,  the  divorce  of  the  queen,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  both  mother  and  daughter  in 
the  cb&teau  of  Oranienburg,  were  also  dread- 
ful. Fritz  was  taken  into  the  councils  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  It  was  decided  that  he 
should  also  write  to  his  aunt,  urging  his  suit  for 
the  princess  Amelia.  It  is  true  that  George  II. 
was  ready  to  accede  to  this  marriage,  but  Fred- 
erick William  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  It 
was  probably  the  hope  of  Fritz  to  secure  Amelia 
notwithstanding  his  father’s  opposition.  The 
ready  pen  of  Wilhelmina  was  employed  to  draft 
the  letter,  which  her  brother  submissively  copied. 
As  it  was  not  probable,  in  the  intricacies  in 
which  the  question  was  now  involved,  that  both 
marriages  could  take  place  together,  Fritz  wrote 
pleading  for  the  marriage  of  Wilhelmina  at 
once,  pledging  his  word  that  he  would  remain 
faithful  to  the  princess  Amelia. 

“I  have  already,”  he  wrote,  “given  your 
majesty  my  word  of  honor  never  to  wed  any 
one  but  the  princess  Amelia,  your  daughter.  I 
here  reiterate  that  promise,  in  case  your  majes- 
ty will  consent  to  my  sister’s  marriage.” 

Sophie  Dorothee  dispatched  a courier  with 
these  documents,  to  go  with  the  utmost  speed 
to  England.  It  was  a long  journey  in  those 
days,  and  the  winds  were  often  contrary.  A 
fortnight  passed.  Three  weeks  were  gone.  Still 
there  was  no  answer.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
1730 — “a  day,”  writes  Wilhelmina,  “which  I 
shall  never  forget” — Finckenstein,  Borck,  and 
Grumkow  again  called  upon  the  qfeen,  with  the 
following  message  from  the  king : 

“Whatever  answer  may  now  be  returned 
from  England  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  | 


Whether  negative,  affirmative,  or  evasive,  to 
me  it  shall  be  as  nothing.  You,  madam,  must 
now  choose  between  the  duke  of  Weissenfels 
and  the  marquis  of  Schwedt.  If  you  do  not 
choose,  you  and  \Vilhelmina  may  prepare  for 
Oranienburg,  where  you  shall  suffer  the  just 
penalty  bf  mutiny  against  the  authority  set  over 
you  by  God  and  men.” 

The  queen  summoned  firmness  to  reply : 
“You  can  inform  the  king  that  he  will  never 
make  me  consent  to  render  my  daughter  miser- 
able ; and  that  so  long  as  a breath  of  life  re- 
mains in  me  I will  not  permit  her  to  take  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  of  these  persons.” 

Then  addressing  Grumkow,  she  said,  in  tones 
deliberate  and  intense,  “ For  you,  Sir,  who  are 
the  author  of  my  misfortunes,  may  my  curse  fall 
upon  you  and  your  house.  You  have  this  day 
killed  me.  But  I doubt  not  that  Heaven  will 
hear  my  prayer  and  avenge  my  wrongs.” 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  a delicate  state 
of  health,  and  anxiety  and  sorrow  threw  her 
upon  a sick-bed.  The  king,  who  felt  as  much 
affection  for  “ Pheekin”  as  such  a coarse,  brutal 
man  could  feel  for  any  body,  was  alarmed : but 
he  remained  obdurate.  He  stormed  into1  her 
room,  where  in  the  fever  of  her  troubles  she 
tossed  upon  her  pillow,  and  obstreperously  de- 
clared that  Wilhelmina  should  be  married  im- 
mediately, and  that  she  must  take  either  Weis- 
senfels or  Schwedt.  As  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter remained  firm  in  their  refusal  to  choose,  he 
resolved  to  decide  the  question  himself. 

Accordingly  he  made  proposals  to  the  mar- 
quise of  Schwedt  that  Wilhelmina  should  marry 
her  son.  The  lady  replied,  in  terms  very  cred- 
itable both  to  her  head  and  her  heart,  “ Such  a 
union,  your  majesty,  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  supreme  wish  of  my  life.  But  how 
can  I accept  such  happiness  against  the  will  of 
the  princess  herself?  This  I can  positively  never 
do.”  Here  she  remained  firm.  The  raging  king 
returned  to  the  bedside  of  his  wife,  as  rough  and 
determined  as  ever.  He  declared  that  the  ques- 
tion was  now  settled,  that  Wilhelmina  was  to 
marry  the  old  duke  of  Weissenfels. 

The  unhappy  princess,  distracted  by  these 
griefs,  had  grown  thin  and  pale.  It  was  soon 
rumored  throughout  the  court  that  the  king 
had  written  to  W’eissenfels,  and  that  the  duke 
was  on  his  way  to  seize  his  reluctant  bride.  In 
this  emergence  the  queen’s  friend,  baron  Borck, 
suggested  to  her  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  Weissenfels,  she  should  so  far  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king  as  to  give  up  the  En- 
glish alliance,  and  propose  a third  party,  who 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  Wilhelmina.  But 
who  shall  this  substitute  be  ? 

About  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Berlin 
there  was  quite  an  important  marquisate  called 
Baireuth.  The  marquis  had  a good-looking 
young  son,  the  heir-apparent,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  grand  tour  of  Europe.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  he  would  enter  upon 
quite  a rich  inheritance.  This  young  marquis, 
Frederick  by  name,  baron  Borck  proposed  as  a 
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substitute  for  the  duke  of  Weissenfels.  It  was 
understood  that  Wilhelmina  was  such  a prize 
that  kings,  even,  would  be  eager  to  obtain  her 
hand.  There  could  therefo/e  be  no  doubt  bnt 
that  the  marquis  of  Baireuth  would  feel  sig- 
nally honored  by  such  nuptials.  The  worn  and 
weary  mother  eagerly  accepted  this  proposal. 
She  suggested  it  to  the  king.  Sullenly  he  gave 
it  bis  assent,  saying,  “ I will  passively  submit 
to  it,  but  will  take  no  active  part  whatever  in 
the  affair.  Neither  will  I give  Wilhelmina  one 
single  copper  for  dowry.’* 

The  queen,  delighted  in  having  obtained  even 
this  measure  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  now  conferred  with  Wilhelmina.  But,  to 
her  surprise  and  bitter  disappointment,  the  young 
princess  did  not  share  in  her  mother’s  joy.  She 
was  not  disposed  to  be  thus  bartered  away,  and 
presented  sundry  objections.  The  poor  mother, 
harassed  by  these  interminable  difficulties,  now 
lost  all  patience.  She  broke  out  upon  her 
equally  unhappy  daughter  with  cruel  reproaches. 

‘ 4 Take,  then,”  she  exclaimed,  “the  grand 
Turk  or  the  great  mogul  for  your  husband. 
Follow  your  own  caprice.  Had  I known  you 
bettCT  I would  not  have  brought  so  many  sor- 
rows upon  myself.  You  may  follow  the  king’s 
bidding.  It  is  henceforth  your  own  affair.  I 
will  no  longer  trouble  myself  about  your  con- 
cerns. And  spare  me,  if  you  please,  the  sorrows 
of  your  odious  presence.  I can  not  stand  it.” 

Wilhelmina  endeavored  to  reply.  But  the 
angry  mother  sternly  exclaimed,  “ Silence !” 
and  the  tortured  girl  left  the  apartment,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Even  Fritz  took  his  mother’s  pan, 
and  reproached  Wilhelmina  for  not  acceding  to 
her  plan.  New  troubles  were  thickening  around 
him.  He  was  in  debt.  The  king  had  found  it 
out.  To  his  father’s  stem  questioning,  Fritz, 
in  his  terror,  had  uttered  deliberate  falsehood. 
He  confessed  a debt  of  about  eight  hundred 
dollars,  which  his  father  had  detected,  and  sol- 
emnly declared  that  this  was  all.  In  fact,  he 
owed  an  additional  sum  of  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. Should  the  king  discover  this  debt,  and 
thus  detect  Fritz  in  a lie,  his  rage  would  bo  tre- 
mendous. The  king  paid  the  eight  hundred 
dollar  debt  of  his  son,  and  then  issued  a decree 
declaring  that  to  lend  money  to  any  princes  of 
the  blood,  even  to  the  prince  royal,  was  a high 
crime,  to  be  punished,  not  only  by  forfeiture  of 
the  money,  but  by  imprisonment.  The  king 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  Fritz  intended  to 
escape.  He  could  not  escape  without  money. 
The  king  therefore  took  special  precautions  that 
his  purse  should  be  ever  empty,  and  watched  him 
with  renewed  vigilance. 

While  matters  were  in  this  extremity  the 
British  minister,  Dubourgay,  and  baron  Knvp- 
hausen,  a distinguished  Prussian  official,  dis- 
patched Rev.  Dr.  Villa,  a scholarly  man,  who 
had  been  Wilhelmina’s  teacher  of  English,  on 
a secret  mission  to  the  court  of  England,  to 
communicate  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
endeavor  to  secure  some  disentanglement  of 
the  perplexities.  Dr.  Villa  was  a warm  friend  i 


of  Wilhelmina,  and,  in  sympathy  with  her  sor- 
rows, wept  as  he  bade  her  adieu.  The  king  was 
in  such  ill  humor  that  his  daughter  dared  not 
appear  in  his  presence.  If  Fritz  came  within 
reach  of  his  father’s  arm  he  was  pretty  sure  to 
receive  a blow  from  his  ratan. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1780,  some  affairs 
of  state  led  the  king  to  take  a trip  to  Dresden 
to  see  the  king  of  Poland.  He  decided  to  take 
Fritz  with  him,  as  he  was  afraid  to  leave  him 
behind.  Fritz  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  journey  might  offer  to 
attempt  his  escape.  He  was  unwilling  to  do 
this  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  sister,  who 
had  been  the  partner  of  so  many  of  his  griefs. 
It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a private  interview. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  February,  as 
Wilhelmina,  aided  by  her  governess,  was  un- 
dressing for  bed,  the  door  of  the  ante-room  of 
her  chamber  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a 
young  gentleman,  very  splendidly  dressed  in 
French  costume,  entered.  Wilhelmina,  terri- 
fied, uttered  a shriek,  and  endeavored  to  hide 
herself  behind  a screen.  Her  governess,  Mad- 
am Sonsfeld,  ran  into  the  ante-room  to  ascer- 
tain what  such  an  intrusion  meant.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  story  we  will  give  in  the  words 
of  Wilhelmina : 

“ But  she  returned  the  next  moment  accom- 
panying the  cavalier,  who  was  laughing  heartily, 
and  whom  I recognized  for  my  brother.  His 
dress  so  altered  him  he  seemed  a different  per- 
son. He  wfas  in  the  best  humor  possible.  ‘I  am 
come  to  bid  you  farewell  once  more,  my  dear 
sister,*  said  he ; * and  as  I know  the  friendship 
you  have  for  me,  I will  not  keep  you  ignorant 
of  my  designs.  I go,  and  do  not  come  back. 
I can  not  endure  the  usage  I suffer.  My  pa- 
tience is  driven  to  an  end.  It  is  a favorable 
opportunity  for  flinging  off  that  odious  yoke.  I 
will  glide  out  of  Dresden  and  get  across  to  En- 
gland, where,  I do  not  doubt,  I shall  work  out 
your  deliverance  too,  when  I am  got  thither. 
So  I beg  you  calm  yourself.  We  shall  soon 
meet  again  in  places  where  joy  shall  succeed 
our  tears,  and  where  we  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness to  see  ourselves  in  peace  and  free  from 
these  persecutions.”* 

Wilhelmina  was  appalled  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  of  the  enterprise.  It  w as  a 
long  distance  from  Dresden  to  the  coast.  Head- 
winds might  detain  the  vessel.  The  suspicious 
king  would  not  long  remain  ignorant  that  he 
was  missing.  He  would  be  pursued  with  en- 
ergy almost  demoniac.  Being  captured,  no 
one  could  tell  how  fearful  would  be  his  doom. 
The  sagacious  sister  was  right.  Fritz  could 
not  but  perceive  the  strength  of  her  arguments, 
and  gave  her  his  w’ord  of  honor  that  he  would 
not  attempt,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  effect 
his  flight.  Fritz  accordingly  went  to  Dresden 
with  his  fathar,  and  returned. 

In  the  rnenfi  time  Dr.  Villa  reached  England. 
In  conference  with  the  British  cabinet  the  mem- 
bers deemed  it  very  desirable,  at  all  events,  to 
effect  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with 
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the  Prussian  princess.  The  main  consideration  ! day  qttiffc  a splendid  dinner  was  given  in  honor 
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that  it  would  tend  to  detach  Prussia  front  of  the  British  envoy.  All  the  notable*  who  snr- 
Gema,ny,nnd  seen  re  it s alliance  with  England.  j rounded  the  table,  the  English  and  the  Pros- 
it was  also  a good  Protestant  match,  and  would  ; sian.  in  accordance  with  the  degrading  custom 
bmmote  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  The  of  those  times,  drank  deeply.  Hot  ham,  in  his 
king  desired  this  marriage.  But  he  was  index-  dispatch,  without  any  apparent  sense  of  shame* 
&W  in  his  resolve  that  both  marriages  should  writes,  “ We  all  got  immoderately  drunk.’* 
take  place  or  neither.  The  Prussian  king  was  The  object  of  colonel  Hot  ham’s  mission  was 
equally  inflexible  in  his  determination  that,  ; well  known.  The  cordial  reception  he  had  inet 
while  he  would  consent  to  one  marriage,  lie  j from  the  king  indicated  that  his  message  was 
*oald  not  consent  to  both.  Colonel  Ilotham,  j not  rut  unwelcome  one  to  his  Prussian  majes- 
* man  of  good  family  and  of  some  personnl  j ty.  In  the  indecent  hilarity  of  the  hour  it  was 
distinction,  was  accordingly  sent,  as  envoy  ex-  ! assumed  that  the  marriage  contract  between 
'Ordinary,  to  Berlin  to  make  new  efforts  in  Wilhelmina  and  the  prince  of  Wales  was  set- 
favor  of  the  double  marriage.  j tied.  Brains  addled  with  wine  gave  birth  to 

The  queen  of  Prussia  had  recently  given  birth  | st tipid  jokes  upon  the  subject.  44  A German 
to  another  prince.  She  was  on  a bexl  of  languor.  j ducat  was  to  he  exchanged  for  an  English  half 
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same  state  of  silly  inebriation,  neither  the  king 
nor  the  British  ministers,  Hotham  and  Dubour- 
gay,  for  a moment  lost  sight  of  their  settled  pol- 
icy. The  king  remained  firm  in  his  silent  re- 
solve to  consent  only  to  the  marriage  of  Wilhel- 
mina  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  Hotham  and 
Dubourgay  could  not  swerve  from  the  positive 
instructions  which  they  had  received,  to  insist 
upon  both  marriages  or  neither.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding this  bacchanal  jollification,  nei- 
ther party  was  disposed  to  swerve  a hair’s- 
breadth  from  its  fixed  resolve,  and  the  ques- 
tion wras  no  nearer  a settlement  than  before. 

Still,  most  of  the  courtly  carousers  did  not 
comprehend  this.  And  when  the  toast  to  Wil- 
helmina  as  princess  of  Wales  was  received  with 
such  acclaim,  they  supposed  that  all  doubt  was 
at  an  end.  The  news  flew  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to  Berlin.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  April  30.  Wilhelmina  writes : 

“I  was  sitting  quiet  in  my  apartment,  busy 
with  work,  and  some  one  reading  to  roe,  when 
the  queen’s  ladies  rushed  in,  with  a torrent  of 
domestics  in  their  rear,  who  all  bawled  out, 
putting  one  knee  to  the  ground,  that  they  were 
come  to  salute  the  princess  of  Wales.  I fairly 
believed  these  poor  people  had  lost  their  wits. 
They  would  not  cease  overwhelming  me  with 
noise  and  tumult ; their  joy  was  so  great  they 
knew  not  what  they  did.  When  the  farce  had 
lasted  some  time  they  told  me  what  had  occurred 
at  the  dinner. 

“ I was  so  little  moved  by  it  that  I answered, 
going  on  with  my  work,  4 Is  that  all  ?’  which 
greatly  surprised  them.  A while  after  my  sis- 
ters and  several  ladies  came  to  congratulate  me. 
I was  much  loved,  and  I felt  more  delighted  at 
the  proofs  each  gave  me  of  that  than  at  what 
had  occasioned  their  congratulations.  In  the 
evening  I went  to  the  queen’s.  You  may  read- 
ily conceive  her  joy.  On  my  first  entrance  she 
called  me  her  dear  princess  of  Wales,  and  ad- 
dressed Madam  De  Sonsfeld  as  ‘ Miladi.’  This 
latter  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  to  her  that  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  quiet ; that  the  king, 
having  yet  given  no  notice  of  this  business, 
might  be  provoked  at  such  demonstration,  and 
that  the  least  trifle  could  still  ruin  all  her 
hopes.” 

The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Cbarlotten- 
burg  to  Berlin,  made  no  allusion  whatever  in 
his  family  to  the  matter.  In  the  court,  how- 
ever, it  was  generally  considered  that  the  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  Wilhelmina  was  concerned,  was 
settled.  Hotham  held  daily  interviews  with 
the  king,  and  received  frequent  communications 
from  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  appears  to  have 
been  very  eager  for  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  Many  of  these  letters  were  shown 
to  Wilhelmina.  She  was  much  gratified  with 
the  fervor  they  manifested  on  the  part  of  a lover 
who  had  never  yet  seen  her.  In  one  of  these 
letters  the  prince  says:  “I  conjure  you,  my 
dear  Hotham,  get  these  negotiations  finished. 

I am  madly  in  love  (amaurevx  comme  un  fou\ 
and  my  impatience  is  unequaled.” 


The  question  arises,  Why  was  Frederick  Will- 
iam so  averse  to  the  marriage  of  Fritz  with  the 
princess  Amelia?  Probably  the  real  reason 
was  his  rooted  antipathy  to  his  son,  and  his 
consequent  unwillingness  to  do  any  thing  which 
would  promote  his  interests  or  increase  his  in- 
fluence. His  advisers  strengthened  him  in  this 
sentiment.  The  English  were  very  unpopular 
at  Berlin.  Their  assumption  of  superiority 
over  all  other  peoples  was  a constant  annoy- 
ance. The  Prussian  king  said  to  his  confiden- 


1  The  Prussian  minister  Reich enbach,  at  London, 
wrote  to  M.  Grumkow,  under  date  of  March  14, 1730: 
“ Reichenbach  flatters  himself  that  the  king  will  re- 
main Arm,  and  not  let  his  enemies  deceive  him.  If 
Grumkow  and  Seekendorf  have  opportunity  they  may 
tell  his  Prussian  majesty  that  the  whole  design  of  this 
court  is  to  render  his  country  a province,  depeudent 
on  England.  When  once  the  princess  royal  of  En- 
gland shall  be  wedded  to  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia, 
the  English,  by  that  means,  will  form  such  a party  at 
Berlin  that  they  will  altogether  tie  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty's hands." 


tial  friends : 

44  If  the  English  princess  Amelia  come  here 
as  the  bride  of  my  son,  she  will  bring  with  her 
immense  wealth.  Accustomed  to  grandeur, 
she  will  look  contemptuously  upon  our  sim- 
plicity. With  her  money  she  can  dazzle  and 
bribe.  1 hate  my  son.  He  hates  me.  Aided 
by  the  gold  of  England,  my  son  can  get  up  a 
party  antagonistic  to  me.  No!  I will  never, 
never  consent  to  his  marrying  the  princess 
Amelia.  If  he  is  never  married  it  is  no  mat- 
ter. Fortunately  I have  other  sons,  and  the 
succession  will  not  be  disturbed.”1 

The  king  had  made  many  efforts  to  force  his 
son  to  surrender  his  rights  of  primogeniture, 
and  to  sign  an  act  renouncing  his  claim  to  the 
succession  of  the  Prussian  throne  in  favor  of 
his  next  brother.  His  only  answer  was,  “De- 
clare my  birth  illegitimate,  and  I will  give  up 
the  throne.”  But  the  king  could  never  con- 
sent to  fix  such  a stain  upon  the  honor  of  his 
wije* 

And  why  was  George  II.  so  averse  to  the 
single  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  Wil- 
helmina? It  is  supposed  that  the  opposition 
arose  simply  from  his  own  mulish  obstinacy. 
He  hated  his  brother-in-law  the  Prussian  king. 
He  was  a weak,  ill-tempered  man ; and  having 
once  said,  44 Both  marriages  or  aowc,”  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  that  position. 
In  such  a difficulty,  with  such  men,  there  could 
be  no  possible  compromise. 

George  II.  was  far  from  popular  in  England. 
There  was  but  little  in  the  man  to  win  either 
affection  or  esteem.  The  prince  of  Wales  was 
also  daily  becoming  more  disliked.  He  was 
assuming  haughty  airs.  He  was  very  profligate, 
and  his  associates  were  mainly  actresses  and 
opera  girls.  The  Prussian  minister  at  London, 
who  was  opposed  to  any  matrimonial  connection 
whatever  between  the  Prussian  and  the  English 
court,  watched  the  prince  of  Wales  very  nar- 
rowly, and  wrote  home  quite  unfavorable  reports 
respecting  his  character  and  conduct.  He  had 
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searched  out  the  fact  that  Fritz  had  written  to 
his  aunt,  queen  Caroline,  pledging  to  her  his 
word  “ never  to  marry  any  body  in  the  world 
except  the  princess  Amelia  of  England,  happen 
what  will.”  This  fact  was  reported  to  the  king, 
greatly  exciting  his  wrath. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  crown  prince 
becoming  the  head  of  a party  in  Berlin  antag- 
onistic to  the  king,  the  plan  was  suggested  of 
having  him  appointed,  with  his  English  prin- 
cess, vice-regent  of  Hanover.  But  this  plan 
failed.  Hotham  now  became  quite  discour- 
aged. He  wrote  home,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
that  he  had  that  day  dined  with  the  king ; that 
the  crown  prince  was  present,  but  dreadfully 
dejected,  and  that  great  sympathy  was  excited 
in  his  behalf,  as  he  was  so  engaging  and  so 
universally  popular.  He  evidently  perceived 
some  indications  of  superiority  in  the  crown 
prince,  for  he  added:  “If  I am  not  much 
mistaken,  this  young  prince  will  one  day  make 
a very  considerable  figure.” 

After  much  diplomatic  toil  the  ultimatum 
obtained  from  Frederick  William  was  the  ever 
inflexible  answer:  “1.  The  marriage  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  Wilhelmina  I consent  to. 
2.  The  marriage  of  the  crown  prince  Frederick 
with  the  princess  Amelia  must  be  postponed. 
I hope  it  may  eventually  take  place.” 

Hotham,  quite  indignant,  sent  this  dispatch, 
dated  May  13,  to  London,  including  with  it  a 
very  earnest  letter  from  the  crown  prince  to 
his  uncle,  in  which  Fritz  wrote : 

“The  crowrn  prince  begs  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty not  to  reject  the  king’s  proposals,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  for  his  sister  Wilhelmina’s 
sake.  For  though  the  crown  prince  is  de- 
termined to  lose  his  life  sooner  than  marry  any 
body  but  the  princess  Amelia,  yet  if  this  ne- 
gotiation were  broken  off  his  father  would  go 
to  extremities  to  force  him  and  his  sister  into 
other  engagements.” 

The  return  mail  brought  back,  under  date 
of  May  22,  the  stereotype  British  answer: 
“Both  marriages  or  none.”  Just  before  the 
reception  of  this  reply,  as  colonel  Hotham  was 
upon  the  eve  of  leaving  Berlin,  the  crown 
prince  addressed  to  him,  from  Potsdam,  the 
following  interesting  letter : 

“Monsieur, — I believe  that  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  I should  write  to  you,  and  I 
am  very  sad  to  have  things  to  say  which  I ought 
to  conceal  from  all  the  earth.  But  one  must 
take  that  bad  Heap,  and,  reckoning  you  among 
my  friends,  I the  more  easily  resolve  to  open 
myself  to  you. 

“The  case  is  this:  I am  treated  in  an  un- 
heard of  manner  by  the  king ; and  I know  that 
there  are  terrible  things  in  preparation  against 
me  touching  certain  letters  which  I wrote  last 
winter,  of  which  I believe  you  are  informed. 
In  a word,  to  speak  frankly  to  you,  the  real, 
secret  reason  why  the  king  will  not  consent  to 
this  marriage  is,  that  he  wishes  to  keep  me  on 
a low  footing  constantly,  and  to  have  the  pow- 


er of  driving  me  mad  whenever  the  whim  takes 
him,  throughout  his  life.  Thus  he  will  never 
give  his  consent. 

“For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I believe  it 
would  be  better  to  conclude  my  sister’s  mar- 
riage, in  the  first  place,  and  not  even  to  ask 
from  the  king  any  assurance  in  regard  to  mine, 
the  rather  as  his  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  enough  that  I here  reiterate  the  prom 
ises  which  I have  already  made  to  the  king,  my 
uncle,  never  to  take  another  wife  than  his  sec- 
ond daughter,  the  princess  Amelia.  I am  a 
person  of  my  word,  and  shall  be  able  to  bring 
about  what  I set  forth,  provided  that  there  is 
trust  put  in  me.  I promise  it  to  you.  And 
now  you  may  give  your  court  notice  of  it,  and 
I shall  manage  to  keep  my  promise.  I remain 
yours  always.” 

In  June,  1730,  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
had  one  of  the  most  magnificent  military  re- 
views of  which  history  gives  any  record.  The 
camp  of  Miihlberg,  as  it  was  called,  was  estab- 
lished upon  an  undulating  field,  twelve  miles 
square,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  a few 
leagues  below  Dresden.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Eu- 
rope wore  gathered  upon  that  field.  Fabulous 
amounts  of  money  and  of  labor  were  expended 
to  invest  the  scene  with  the  utmost  sublimity 
of  splendor.  A military  review  had  great 
charms  for  Frederick  William.  He  attended 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  invited 
guests.  The  crown  prince  accompanied  the 
king,  as  his  father  dared  not  leave  him  be- 
hind. But  Fritz  was  exposed  to  every  morti- 
fication and  every  species  of  ignominy  which 
the  ingenuity  of  this  monster  parent  couljl  heap 
upon  him. 

In  the  presence  of  monarchs,  of  lords  and 
ladies,  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Europe,  the 
young  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Prussia, 
beautiful  in  person,  high-spirited,  and  of  su- 
perior genius,  was  treated  by  his  father  with 
studied  contumely  and  insult.  Every  thing 
was  done  to  expose  him  to  contempt.  He  even 
openly  flogged  the  prince  w'ith  his  ratan.  It 
would  seem  that  the  father  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  so  to  torture  the  sensibilities 
of  his  son  as  to  drive  him  to  suicide.  Profess- 
or Ranke  writes : 

“In  that  pleasure  camp  of  Miihlberg,  where 
the  eyes  of  many  strangers  were  directed  to 
him,  the  crowrn  prince  was  treated  like  a dis- 
obedient boy,  and  at  one  time  even  with  blows 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  such.  The  en- 
raged king,  who  never  weighed  the  conse- 
quences of  his  words,  added  mockery  to  his 
manual  outrage.  ‘Had  I been  so  treated,’  he 
said,  ‘by  my  father  I w’ould  have  blown  mv 
brains  out.  But  this  fellow  has  no  honor.  He 
takes  all  that  comes.’” 

It  would  seem  that  if  ever  there  were  an  ex- 
cuse for  suicide  it  was  to  be  found  here.  But 
what  folly  it  would  have  been ! Dark  as  these 
days  were,  they  led  the  prince  to  a crowrn,  and 
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to  achievements  of  whose  recital  the  world  will 
never  grow  weary.  Fritz,  goaded  to  piadness, 
again  adopted  the  desperate  resolve  to  attempt 
an  escape.  A young  Englishman,  captain  Guy 
Dickens,  secretary  of  the  British  embassador, 
Dubourgay,  had  become  quite  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  crown  prince.  They  conferred 
together  upon  plans  of  escape.  But  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  the  father  were  such  that 
no  plan  which  they  could  devise  seemed  feasi- 
ble at  that  time.  Fritz  confided  his  thoughts 
to  his  friend  lieutenant  Keith,  at  Berlin.  It 
is  probable  that  the  suspicions  of  the  king  were 
excited,  for  suddenly  he  sent  lieutenant  Keith 
to  a garrison  at  Wcsel,  at  a great  distance  from 
Berlin,  in  a small  Prussian  province  far  down 
the  Rhine.  The  three  had,  however,  concoct- 
ed the  following  plan,  to  be  subsequently  exe- 
cuted. Immediately  after  the  return  from 
Muhlberg  the  king  was  to  undertake  a long 
journey  to  the  Rhine.  The  crown  prince,  as 
usual,  was  to  be  dragged  along  with  him.  In 
this  journey  they  would  pass  through  Stuttgart, 
within  a few  miles  of  Strasbourg,  which  was  on 
the  French  side  of  the  river.  From  Stuttgart 
the  prince  was  to  escape  in  disguise,  on  fleetest 
P horses,  to  Strasbourg,  and  thence  proceed  to 
London.  Colonel  Hotham,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Prussian  king  to  the  camp  of  Miihl- 
berg,  was  apprised  of  all  this  by  his  secretary. 
Ho  immediately  dispatched  the  secretary,  on 
the  lGfch  of  June,  to  convey  the  confidential  in- 
telligence to  London. 

At  the  close  of  these  festivities  at  Miihlberg 
Frederick  William  and  his  suit  took  boat  down 
the  river  Elbe  to  his  hunting  palace  at  Lichten- 
berg.  Here  they  killed,  in  a grand  hunting 
bout,  a thousand  animals,  boars  and  deer.  The 
crown  prince,  dishonored  by  insults  which  he 
could  not  revenge,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by 
innumerable  humiliations,  followed,  dejected, 
like  a guarded  captive,  in  the  train  of  his  fa- 
ther. The  unhappy  prince  had  but  just  re- 
turned to  his  garrison  at  Potsdam,  where  spies 
ever  kept  their  eyes  vigilantly  upon  him,  when 
his  friend,  captain  Guy  Dickens,  brought  him 
the  answer,  returned  from  London,  to  the  con- 
fidential communication  of  the  crown  prince  to 
his  -uncle,  the  British  king.  The  substance  of 
the  document  was  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Guy  Dickens  may  give  to  the  prince 
the  assurance  of  the  deep  compassion  which  the 
king  feels  in  view  of  the  sad  condition  in  W'hich 
the  prince  finds  himself,  and  of  the  sincere  desire 
of  his  majesty  to  aid,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  extricate  him.  While  waiting  the 
result  of  some  negotiations  now  on  foot,  his 
majesty  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best 
for  the  prince  to  defer  for  a time  his  present 
design ; that  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe  do  not  present  a favorable  opportuni- 
ty for  the  execution  of  the  contemplated  plan ; 
that  the  idea  of  retiring  to  France  demands  very 
careful  deliberation  ; and  that  there  is  not  time 
now  to  ascertain  how  such  a step  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  French  court,  which  his  majesty 
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would  think  to  be  essential  before  he  advise  a 
prince  so  dear  to  him  to  withdraw  to  that  coun- 
| try.” 

Soon  after  this  colonel  Hotham,  having  re- 
ceived a gross  insult  from  the  king,  demanded 
his  passports.  The  English  embassador  had 
presented  the  king  with  a document  from  his 
court.  Frederick  William  angrily  threw  the 
paper  upon  the  floor,  exclaiming,  “I  have  had 
enough  of  those  things !”  and  turning  upon  bis 
heel,  left  the  room.  Colonel  Hotham,  a high- 
bred English  gentleman,  could  not  brook  such 
an  indignity,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  sov- 
ereign. The  passionate  king  had  scarcely  left 
the  apartment  before  he  perceived  the  impolicy 
of  his  conduct.  He  tried  to  make  amends. 
But  colonel  Hotham,  justly  regarding  it  as  an 
insult  to  his  court,  persisted  in  demanding  his 
passports,  and  returned  to  London.  The  crown 
prince  in  vain  begged  colonel  Hotham  to  re- 
main. Very  properly  he  replied  that  the  in- 
civility was  addressed  to  his  king,  and  that  it 
was  for  him  only  to  judge  w hat  satisfaction  was 
due  for  the  indignity  offered. 

All  negotiation  in  reference  to  the  marriages 
was  now  apparently  at  an  end.  Lieutenant 
Katte  remained  at  Potsdam.  In  the  absence 
of  lieutenant  Keith  he  became  more  than  ever 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  crown  prince. 
Wilhelmina,  aware  of  the  dissipated  character 
of  Katte,  mourned  over  this  intimacy.  The 
king  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  blunder  of 
which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in  insulting 
the  court  of  England  in  the  person  of  its  em- 
bassador. He  declared,  in  his  vexation,  that 
he  would  never  again  treat  in  person  with  a 
foreign  minister ; that  his  hot  temper  rendered 
it  unsafe  for  him  to  do  so.  He  informed  Wilhel- 
mina that  the  question  of  her  marriage  with 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  now  settled  forever; 
and  that  ns  she  declined  taking  the  duke  of 
Weissenfels  for  a husband,  she  might  prepare 
to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  Hereford,  a kind  of 
Protestant  nunnery  for  ladies  of  quality  who, 
for  any  reason,  wished  to  be  buried  from  the 
world.  He  mercilessly  resolved  to  make  her 
the  abbess  of  this  institution.  This  living  bur- 
mi  was  almost  the  last  situation  to  suit  the 
taste  of  Wilhelmina.  The  king  wrns  in  the 
worst  possible  humor.  “He  bullies  and  out- 
rages his  poor  crown  prince  almost  worse  than 
ever.  There  have  been  ratan  showers  hideous 
to  think  of,  descending  this  very  week  (July, 
1730)  on  the  fine  head  and  far  into  the  high 
heart  of  a royal  young  man,  Who  can  not  in 
the  name  of  manhood  endure,  and  must  not  in 
the  name  of  sonhood  resist,  and  vainly  calls  to 
all  the  gods  to  teach  him  what  he  shall  do  in 
this  intolerable,  inextricable  state  of  affairs.”1 

As  soon  as  Hotham  had  left  Berlin  the  crown 
prince  held  a secret  midnight  interview  ^vith 
captain  Dickens  and  lieutenant  Katte,  to  de- 
vise some  new  plan  of  escape  during  the  journey 
to  the  Rhine,  which  was  to  commence  in  a few 
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days,  Ha  made  arrangement*  to  leave  all  his 
private  paj>ers  with  Ivatte,  provided  himself 
with  a large  gray  over-coat  as  a partial  dis- 
guise, and,  with  much  difficulty,  obtained  about 
a thousand  ducats  to  defray  his  expenses. 
Lieutenant  Keith  was  at  Weasel.  lie  was  writ- 
ten to,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  as  lie  might 
be  able  to  render  efficient  aid,  could  the  crown 
prince  reach  him. 

On  Saturday,  the  loth  of  July,  1730,  the  king, 
with  a small  train  which  really  guarded  Fritz, 
set  out  at  an  early  hour  from  Fotsdam,  on  this 
memorable  journey.  Three  reliable  officers  of 
the  king  occupied  the  same  carriage  with  Fritz, 
with  orders  to  keep  a strict  watch  over  him  and 
never  to  leave  him  alone.  Tints,  throughout 
the  journey,  one  of  his  guards  sat  hy  his  side, 
and  the  other  two  on  the  seat  facing  him.  The 
king  was  not  a luxurious  traveler,  lie  seemed 
to  covet  hardship  and  fatigue.  Fust-horses 


were  provided  all  along  the  route.  The  me- 
teoric train  rushed  along,  scarcely  stopping  for 
food  or  sleep,  but  Occasionally  delayed  by  busi- 
ness of  inaction,  until  it  reached  At^pnch, 
where  the  king’s  beautiful  daughter,  then  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  resided  with  her  uncon- 
genial husband.  Here  the  crown  prince  bud 
some  hope  of  escape.  He  endeavored  to  per- 
suade his  brother-in-law,  the  young  marquis  of 
Anspuch,  to  lend  him  u pair  of  saddle-horses, 
and  to  say  nothing  about  it.  But  the  character- 
less  young  mun,  suspecting  his  brother,  and 
dreading  the  wrath  of  his  terrible  father-in-law, 
refused,  with  many  protestations  of  good -will. 

When  near  Augsburg  Frit 2 wrote  tt  letter  to 
lieutenant  Ivutte,  stating  that  he  should  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  to  escape  to  the 
Hague ; that  there  lie  should  assume  the  name 
of  the  count  of  Alberville.  He  wished  Katte 
to  join  him  there,  and  to  bring  with  him  the 
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over-coat  and  the  one  thousand  ducats  which 
he  had  left  in  his  hands.  On  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 3,  the  royal  party  reached  the  little  ham- 
let of  Steinfurth,  not  far  from  the  Rhine.  Here, 
as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  they  slept  in 
barns,  carefully  swept  and  prepared  for  them. 
The  usual  hour  of  starting  was  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

Just  after  midnight  the  prince,  seeing  his  as- 
sociates soundly  asleep,  cautiously  rose,  dressed, 
and  crept  out  into  the  open  air.  He  had  se- 
cretly made  arrangements  with  his  valet,  a 
brother  of  lieutenant  Keith,  to  meet  him  with 
some  horses  on  the  village  green.  He  reached 
the  green.  His  valet  soon  appeared  with  the 
horses.  Just  at  that  moment  one  of  his  guard, 
Roehow,  who  had  been  aroused  by  a servant 
whom  he  had  left  secrerly  on  the  watch,  came 
forward  through  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and 
sternly  addressing  Keith,  inquired,  “Sirrah, 
what  are  you  doing  with  those  horses?”  With 
much  self-possession  Keith  replied,  “lam  get- 
ting the  horses  ready  for  the  hour  of  starting.” 
“ His  majesty,”  Roehow  replied,  “ does  not 
start  till  five  o’clock.  Take  the  horses  directly 
back  to  the  stable.” 

Keith,  trembling  in  every  limb,  returned  to 
the  stable.  Though  Roehow  pretended  not  to 
suspect  any  attempt  at  escape,  it  was  manifest- 
ly pretense  only.  The  prince  had  provided 
himself  with  a red  over-coat  as  a disguise  to  his 
uniform,  the  gray  one  having  been  left  with 
Katte  at  Potsdam.  As  Fritz  was  returning  to 
the  bam  with  Roehow,  wearing  this  suspicious 
garment,  they  met  the  minister  Seekendorf, 
whom  Fritz  and  his  mother  thoroughly  bated 
as  one  of  the  counselors  of  the  king.  Very 
coolly  and  cuttingly  Roehow  inquired  of  Seck- 
endorf,  “ How  do  you  like  his  royal  highness  in 
the  red  over-coat  ?”  It  was  a desperate  game 
these  men  were  playing;  for  should  the  king 
suddenly  die,  Fritz  would  surely  inherit  the 
crown,  and  they  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
All  hope  of  escape  seemed  now  to  vanish,  and 
the  prince  was  quite  in  despair. 

The  king  was  doubtless  informed  of  all  that 
had  occurred.  They  reached  Manheim  the  next 
night.  Keith  was  so  terrified,  fearing  that  his 
life  would  be  the  penalty,  that  he  there  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  king,  confess- 
ing all,  and  imploring  pardon.  The  king,  in 
tones  of  intense  agitation,  informed  the  vigil- 
ance trio  that  death  would  be  their  inevitable 
doom  if  they  allowed  the  prince  to  escape. 
Thus  far  the  prince  had  been  nominally  free. 
Those  who  occupied  the  carnage  with  him — 
Roehow,  Waldau,  and  Buddenbrock — had  as- 
sumed to  be  merely  his  traveling  companions. 
Their  office  of  guardship  had  been  scrupulously 
concealed.  But  henceforth  he  was  regarded  and 
treated  as  a culprit  in  the  custody  of  his  jailers. 

The  king,  smothering  his  w^ith,  did  not  im- 
mediately seek  an  interview  with  his  son.  But 
the  next  day,  encountering  him,  ho  said,  sar- 
castically, “ Ah,  you  are  still  here,  then  ; I 
thought  that  by  this  time  you  would  have  been 


in  Paris.”  The  prince,  somewhat  emboldened 
by  despair,  ventured  to  reply,  “ I certainly 
could  have  been  there  had  I wished  it.” 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Mayn  the  party  were  to 
take  boats  to  descend  the  river.  The  prince 
was  informed  that  the  king  had  given  express 
orders  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  town,  but  that  he  should  be  conducted  im- 
mediately to  one  of  the  royal  yachts.  Here  the 
king  received  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
crown  prince  to  lieutenant  Katte.  Boiling 
with  indignation  he  stalked  on  board  the  yacht, 
and  assailed  his  captive  son  in  the  coarsest  and 
most  violent  language  of  abuse.  In  the  frenzy 
of  his  passion  he  seized  Fritz  by  the  collar, 
shook  him,  hustled  him  about,  tore  out  hand- 
fuls of  hair,  and  thrust  his  cane  into  his  face, 
causing  the  blood  to  gush  from  his  nose.  “ Nev- 
er before,”  exclaimed  the  unhappy  prince,  pa- 
thetically, “ did  a Brandenburg  face  suffer  the 
like  of  this.” 

The  king  then,  haring  ordered  his  guard  to 
watch  him  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  assuring 
them  that  their  heads  should  answer  for  it  if 
they  allowed  him  to  escape,  sent  his  son  to  an- 
other boat.  He  w'as  prevailed  upon  to  do  so, 
as  no  one  could  tell  to  what  length  the  king’s 
ungovernable  passions  might  lead  him. 

The  royal  yachts  glided  down  the  Mavn  to 
the  Rhine,  and  thence  down  the  Rhine  to  We- 
sel.  Probably  a heavier  heart  than  that  of  the 
prince  never  floated  upon  that  world-renowned 
stream.  Lost  in  painful  musings,  he  had  no 
eye  to  gaze  upon  the  picturesque  scenes  of 
mountain, forest, castle,  and  mins  through  wljich 
they  were  gliding.  At  Bonn  he  had  an  inter- 
view writh  Seekendorf,  whose  influence  was  great 
with  his  father,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  interest 
in  his  favor.  To  him  he  said  : 

“I  intended  to  have  escaped  at  Steinfurth. 
I can  not  endure  the  treatment  which  I receive 
from  my  father — his  abuse  and  blows.  I should 
have  escaped  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
condition  in  *which  I should  have  thus  left  my 
mother  and  sister.  I am  *so  miserable  that  I 
care  but  little  for  my  own  life.  My  great  anx- 
iety is  for  those  officers  wdio  have  been  my 
friends,  and  w ho  aTe  implicated  in  my  attempts. 
If  the  king  will  promise  to  pardon  them,  I w?ill 
make  a full  confession  of  every  thing.  If  you 
can  help  me  in  these  difficulties,  I shall  be  for- 
ever grateful  to  you.” 

It  is  probable  that  even  Seekendorf  was  some- 
what moved  by  this  pathetic  appeal.  Fritz  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  a letter  to  the  post-office  ad- 
dressed to  lieutenant  Keith  at  Wesel,  contain- 
ing simply  the  words,  “ Sauvez  vou.s ; tout  est 
deemivert ” (Save  yourself;  all  is  found  out). 
Keith  received  the  letter  but  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore a colonel  of  gens  d'armes  arrived  to  arrest 
him.  Seekendorf  had  an  interview  with  the 
king,  and  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  miti- 
gate his  w rath.  He  assured  the  infuriate  mon- 
arch of  his  son’s  repentance,  and  of  his  readi- 
ness to  make  a full  confession  if  his  father  would 
spare  those  who  had  been  led  by  their  svmpa- 
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would  have  done  yourself  had  you  been  treated 
as  I have  been.” 

The  wrath  of  the  king  was  now  ungoverna- 
ble. He  drew  bis  sword,  threatening  to  thrust 
it  through  the  heart  of  his  son,  and  seemed  upon 
the  point  of  doing  so,  when  general  Mosel  threw 
himself  before  the  king,  exclaiming,  “Sire,  you 
may  kill  me,  but  spare  your  son.”1 

The  prince  was  withdrawn,  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  two  sentries  watched  over  him 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  king  malignantly 
assumed  that  the  prince,  being  a colonel  in  the 
army  and  attempting  to  escape,  was  a deserter , 
whose  merited  doom  was  death.  General  Mo- 
sel urged  the  king  not  to  see  his  son  again,  as 
his  presence  was  sure  to  inflame  his  anger  to 
so  alarming  a pitch.  The  father  did  not  again 
see  him  for  a year  and  three  days. 

A stern  military  commission  was,  however, 
appointed  to  interrogate  the  prince  from  ques- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  king.  The  examination 
took  place  the  next  day.  The  prince  confessed 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  cross  the  Rhine  at 
the  nearest  point,  and  to  repair  to  Strasbourg,  in 
France.  There  he  intended  to  enlist  incog- 
nito, as  a volunteer  in  the  French  army.  He 
refused  to  tell  how'  he  obtained  his  money,  or 
to  make  any  revelations  which  would  implicate 
his  friends  Katte  and  Keith. 

As  this  report  was  made  to  the  king  he  ex- 
claimed, angrily:  “Let  him  lie  in  ward,  then, 
and  await  the  doom  which  the  laws  adjudge  to 
him.  He  is  my  colonel.  He  has  attempted  to 
desert.  He  has  endeavored  to  induce  others 
to  desert  with  him.  The  law  speaks  plainly 
enough  as  to  the  penalty  for  such  crimes.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  and  Wilhel- 
mina, at  Berlin,  unconscious  of  the  dreadful  tid- 
ings they  were  soon  to  receive,  were  taking  ad- 
vantage pf  the  absence  of  the  king  in  seeking 
a few  hours  of  social  enjoyment.  They  gave  a 
ball  at  the  pretty  little  palace  of  Monbijou,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spree,  a short  distance  out 
from  Berlin.  In  the  midst  of  the  entertain- 
ment the  queen  received,  by  a courier,  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  Frederick  William  : 

“ I have  arrested  the  rascal  Fritz.  I shall 
treat  him  as  his  crime  and  his  cowardice  merit. 
He  has  dishonored  me  and  all  my  family.  So 
great  a wretch  is  no  longer  w’orthy  to  live.” 

Wilhelmina,  in  the  following  graphic  narra- 
tive, describes  the  scene : “ Mamma  had  given 
a ball  in  honor  of  papa's  birthday.  We  re- 
commenced the  ball  after  supper.  For  six 
years  I had  not  danced  before.  It  was  new 
fruit,  and  I took  my  fill  of  it,  without  heeding 
ifruch  what  was  passing.  MadAm  Bulow,  who 
with  others,  had  worn  long  faces  all  night, 
pleading  illness  when  one  noticed  it,  said  to  me 
several  times : 

“ ‘ It  is  late.  I wish  you  had  done.’ 

“ ‘Oh  dear  me!’  I exclaimed;  ‘do  let  me 
have  enough  of  dancing  this  one  new  time.  It 
may  be  long  before  it  comes  again.’ 
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“ She  returned  to  me  an  hour  after,  and  said, 
with  a vexed  air:  ‘Will  you  end,  then?  You 
are  so  engaged  you  have  eyes  for  nothing.’ 

“I  replied:  ‘You  are  in  such  a humor  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  it.’ 

“‘Look  at  the  queen,  then,*  she  added, 
‘ and  you  will  cease  to  reproach  me.  * 

“A  glance  which  I gave  that  way  filled  me 
with  terror.  There  sat  the  queen,  in  a comer 
of  the  room,  paler  than  death,  in  low  con- 
ference with  Madam  Sonsfeld  and  countess 
Finckenstein.  As  my  brother  was  most  in  my 
anxieties,  I asked  if  it  concerned  him.  Mad- 
am Bulow  shrugged  her  shoulders,  answering, 

‘ I do  not  know  at  all.’  ” 

They  repaired  to  the  carriage,  which  wfas 
immediately  ordered.  Not  a word  was  spoken 
until  they  reached  the  palace.  Wilhelmina  did 
not  venture  to  ask  any  questions.  Fearing  that 
her  brother  was  dead,  she  was  in  terrible  trepi- 
dation. Having  arrived  at  the  palace,  Madam 
Sonsfeld  informed  her  of  the  contents  of  the 
dispatch. 

The  next  morning  they  learned  that  lieuten- 
ant Katte  had  been  arrested.  All  the  private 
papers  of  Fritz  were  left,  under  Katte’s  charge, 
in  a small  writing-desk.  These  letters  would 
implicate  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
They  were  terror-stricken.  Count  Fincken- 
stein, who  was  in  high  authority,  was  their 
friend.  Through  him,  by  the  aid  of  Madam 
Finckenstein,  they  obtained  the  desk.  It  was 
locked  and  sealed.  Despair  stimulated  their 
ingenuity.  They  succeeded  in  getting  the  let- 
ters. To  destroy  them  and  leave  nothing  in 
their  place  would  only  rouse  to  greater  fury' 
the  suspicion  and  rage  of  the  king.  The  let- 
ters were  taken  out  and  burned.  The  queen 
and  Wilhelmina  immediately  set  to  work  writ- 
ing new  ones,  of  a very  different  character, 
with  which  to  replace  them.  For  three  days 
they  thus  labored  almost  incessantly,  writing 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  letters.  They 
were  so  careful  to  avoid  any  thing  which  might 
lead  to  detection  that  paper  was  employed  for 
each  letter  bearing  the  date  of  the  year  in 
which  the  letter  was  supposed  to  be  written. 
“Fancy  the  mood,”  writes  Carlyle,  “of  these 
two  royal  women,  and  the  black  whirlwind  they 
were  in.  Wilhelminas  dispatch  was  incredi- 
ble. Pen  went  at  the  gallop  night  and  day. 
New  letters  of  old  date  and  of  no  meaning  are 
got  into  the  desk  again,  the  desk  closed  with- 
out mark  of  injury,  and  shoved  aside  while  it  is 
yet  time.” 

Wesel  was  the  fortress  of  a small  province 
belonging  to  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  many  leagues 
from  Berlin.  The  intervening  territory  be- 
longed to  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cassel.  The 
king  ordered  his  captive  son  to  be  taken,  un- 
der a strong  guard,  by  circuitous  roads,  so  as 
not  to  attract  attention,  to  the  castle  of  Mitten- 
walde,  near  Berlin.  The  king  then  started  for 
home,  probably  as  wretched  as  he  was  making 
every  body  about  him.  After  a very  rapid 
journey  he  reached  Berlin  late  in  the  After- 
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noon  of  Sunday,  the  27th  of  August,  1730, 
ft  was  the  evening  after  the  fabrication  of  the 
letters  had  been  completed,  We  give,  from 
the  graphic,  pen  of  Wilbelmlna,  the  account  of 
the  king's  first  interview  with  his  family : 

“The.  queen  was  alone,  in  his  majesty’s 
apartment,  waiting  for  him  as  he  approached. 
A*  soon  as  he  saw*  her  at  the  end  of  the  suite 
of  rooms,  and  long  before  he  arrived  in  the  one 
where  she  was,  he  cried  out: 

“ ‘ Your  unworthy  son  has  at  last  ended  bim- 
lelf.  You  have  done  with  him.’ 

M * What, * cried  the  queen,  ‘have  you  had  the 
barbarity  to  kill  him  ?’ 

“ 6 Yes,  I fell  you,’  the  king  replied;  ‘but  1 
nmn  have  his  writing-ease.’  For  lie  had  al- 
ready informed  himself  that  it  was  in  the 
queen’*  possession. 

Li  The  queen  went  to  her  own  apartment  to 
fetch  it,  I ran  in  to  her  there  for  a moment. 

was  out  of  her  senses,  wringing  her  hands, 
^ing  incessantly,  and  exclaiming,  4 O God,  my 
*on,  mv  son  !'  Breath  failed  me.  I fell  faint- 
i&S  imo  the  arms  of  Madam  Sonsfeld.  f The 


queen  took  the  writing-desk  to  the.  king.  He 
immediately  broke  it  open  and  tore  out  the  let- 
ters, with  which  lie  went  away.  The  queen 
came  back  to  us.  We  were  comforted  by  the 
assurance,  from  some  of  the  attendant*,  that 
OUt  brother  at  least  was  not  dead. 

“Pretty  soon  the  king  came  back,  and  we, 
bis  children,  ran  to  pay  our  respects  to  him.  hv 
kissing  his  hand*.  But  he  no  sooner  noticed 
me  than  rage  and  fury  took  possession  of  him. 
He  became  black  in  the  fee er,  his  eyes  sparkling 
tire,  his  month  foaming.  4 Infamous  wretch,’ 
said  he,  ‘dare  you  showr  yourself  before  me ! 
Go  and  keep  your  scoundrel  brother  company.’ 

“So  saving  he  seized  me  with  one  hand, 
striking  me  several  blow*  in  the  face  with 
the  other  fist.  Owe  of  the  blows  struck  me 
on  the  temple,  so  that  I fell  back,  and  should 
have  split  my  head  against  a comer  of  the  wain- 
scot had  not  Madam  Sonsfeld  caught  rne  by  the 
head-dress  and  broken  the  fall.  I lay  on  the 
floor  without  consciousness.  The  king,  in  his 
frenzy,  proceeded  to  kick  me  out  of  a w indow 
which  opened  to  the  floor.  The  queen,  niy 
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sifters,  and  the  rest,  ran  between,  preventing 
him.  They  all  ranged  themselves  around  me* 
which  gave  Mesdames  L)e  Kameche  and  Sons- 
fold  time  to  pick  me.  tip.  They  pot  me  in  a 
chair  in  an  embrasure  of  a window.  Mudum 
Sortsfeld  supported  my  head,  which  was  wound- 
ed and  swollen  with  the  blows  [ had  received. 
They  threw  water  upon  mv  face  to  bring  me  to 
life,  which  care  I lamentably  reproached  them 
with,  death  being  a thousand  times  better  in 
the  pass  things  had  come  to.  The  queen  was 
shrieking.  Her  firmness  had  entirely  aban- 
doned her.  She  ran  wildly  about  the  room, 
wringing  her  hands  in  despair.  My  brothers 
and  listers,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  not  more 
than  four  years  old,  were  on  their  knees  begging 
for  me.  The  king’s  face  was  so  disfigured  with 
rage  that  it  was  frightful  to  look  upon. 

“The  king  now  admitted  that  my  brother  was 
still  alive,  bul  vowed  horribly  that  he  would  put 
him  to  dentil*  and  lay  me  fast  w ithin  four  walls 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Uo  accused  me  of  being 
the  prince’s  accomplice,  w hose  crime  was  high 
treason.  ‘I  hope  now,’  he  said,  ‘to  have  evi- 
dence enough  to  convict  the  rascal  Fritz  and 


the  wretch  Wilhelmina,  and  to  cut  their  heads 
off.  As  for  Fritz,  he  will  always,  if  he  Jives,  he 
a worthless  fellow.  I have  three  other  sons,  who 
will  nil  turn  out  better  than  he  has  done.’ 

“ 1 Oli,  spare  my  brother/ 1 cried,  ‘and  I will 
marry  the  duke  of  Weissenfels/  But  in  the 
great  noise  lie  did  not  hear  me.  And  while 
I strove  tq  repeat  it  louder.  Madam  Sotwfeld 
clapped  her  handkerchief  on  mv  mouth,  rush- 
ing aside  to  get  rid  of  the  handkerchief,  I sa w 
Kioto  crossing  the  square.  Four  soldier?  were 
comforting  him  to  the  king.  My  brother’s  tranks 
and  his  were,  following  in  the  rear.  Pule  anil 
downcast,  he  took  off  his  bat  to  salute  me.  He 
fell  at  the  kings  feet  imploring  pardon.” 

The  king  kicked  him  and  struck  him  several 
heavy  blows  with  his  cane.  He  was  hit  repeat- 
edly in  the  face,  and  blood  gushed  from  the 
wounds.  With  his  own  hands  the  king  tore 
from  Katie's  breast  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
Saint  John.  After  this  disgraceful  scene  the 
imerrogivtory  commenced.  Katte  confessed  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  prince's  intended  es- 
cape, hut  denied  that  there  had  been  any  de- 
sign against  the  king  or  the  state.  His  own 
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made  a report,  a part  of  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

“4.  Immediately  after  the  last  clause  of  Sec- 
tion 1,  Article  7,  insert,  ‘To  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  dis- 
trict not  Aceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  Legislature,  become  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ; and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings.’  ” 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  from  the  notes 
of  Mr.  Madison,  who  states  further:  “So much 
of  the  fourth  clause  as  related  to  the  seat  of 
Government  was  adopted,  nem.  con.” — no  one 
contradicting,  or  without  debate.  It  accord- 
ingly became  part  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  all  which 
that  instrument  contains  upon  the  subject. 
Hence  in  this  shape  it  passed  to  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  New  York  city,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1789. 

The  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  which  States  comprised  the  entire 
area  within  w’hich  it  was  thought  the  Capital 
could  be  located,  had  each  meanwhile  passed 
law's  transferring  to  the  United  States  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  any  district  within  their  re- 
spective States  which  Congress  might  choose 
for  the  seat  of  Government. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved : 

“That  a permanent  residence  ought  to  be 
fixed  for  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  some  convenient  place,  as  near  the  cen- 
tre of  wealth,  population,  and  extent  of  territory 
as  may  be  consistent  with  convenience  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  having 
due  regard  to  the  particular  situation  of  the 
Western  country.” 

The  House  at  once  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  upon  this  motion.  Mr.  Goodhue, 
of  Massachusetts,  introduced  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
General  Government  ought  to  be  in  some  con- 
venient place  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; and 
that  «ntil  the  necessary  buildings  he  erected  for 
thST  purpose,  the  seat  of  Government  ought  to 
^continue  at  the  city  of  New  York.” 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  introduced  the  follow’- 
ing: 

“ Resolved,  That  a place,  as  nearly  central  as 
a convenient  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  an  easy  access  to  the  Western  ter- 
ritory will  permit,  ought  to  be  selected  and  estab- 
lished as  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.” 

This  “place  as  nearly  central”  meant  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac;  and  it  was  so  un- 
derstood, and  pitted  against  the  former  propo- 
sition for  the  Susquehanna.  The  Eastern  mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  agreed  on  the  Susque- 
hanna ; tho  Southern  members  were  agreed  on 


the  Potomac.  The  two  localities  were  rivals 
for  the  second  choice  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers, whose  first  choice  would  perhaps  have 
been  for  Philadelphia.  The  debate  was  vigor- 
ous and  interesting. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  declared 
“ It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  Eastern  States  that 
the  climate  of  the  Potomac  is  not  only  un- 
healthy, but  destructive  to  Northern  constitu- 
tions.” He  thought  “the  centre  and  influence 
of  government  ought  to  incline  to  Northern  in- 
terests and  a poor  soil,  because  such  parts  are 
the  nurseries  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the 
sources  of  that  energy  which  is  the  best  securi- 
ty of  the  Government.” 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Connecticut,  “did  not 
dare  to  go  to  the  Potomac.  He  feared  that 
the  whole  of  New  England  would  consider  the 
Union  as  destroyed.” 

Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  “The 
Susquehanna  is  the  centre  of  common  conven- 
ience  West  of  the  Ohio  is  almost  an  un- 

measurable wilderness.  Gentlemen  will  par- 
don me  if  I think  it  perfectly  romantic  to  make 
this  decision  depend  upon  that  circumstance 

It  would  give  me  no  uneasiness  to  think 

that  a hundred  years  hence  it  would  be  liable 
to  be  removed.” 

Mr.  Vining,  of  Delaware,  said : “ I declare 
that  I look  on  the  Western  territory  from  an 
awful  and  striking  point  of  view.  To  that  re- 
gion the  unpolished  sons  of  the  earth  are  flow- 
ing  from  all  quarters;  men  to  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law's  and  the  controlling  force  of 
the  Government  are  equally  necessary.  From 
this  great  consideration,  I conclude  that  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  is  the  proper  station.” 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Maryland,  said:  “Now  the 
Potomac,  as  I am  informed,  connects  with  the 
Youghioghenv,  a river  less  rapid  than  the  Alle- 
ghany, and  is  itself  communicable  with  the  At- 
lantic. In  that  case  the  Potomac  will  be  the 
highway  for  such  vast  quantities  of  wealth  as 

to  give  every  superiority It  may  be  the  more 

necessary  as  we  ought  to  kerj>  the  boundary  line 
distinct  between  the.  Sfxininrds  and  savages." 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  said  : “ If  it  should  be 
found  that  the  Northern  States  did  consult  their 
partial  interests,  and  form  combinations  to  sup- 
port them,  the  faith  of  all  south  of  the  Potomac 
would  be  shaken.”  * 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  said : “.If  a proph- 
et had  risen  in  that  body,”  the  Convention  of 
Virginia,  “and  brought  the  declarations  and 
proceedings  of  this  day  into  view',  I as  firmly 
believe  Virginia  might  not  have  been  a part  of 
the  Union  at  this  moment.” 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “If  it 
were  possible  to  promulgate  our  law’s  bv  some 
instantaneous  process,  it  would  be  of  less  con- 
sequence where  the  Government  might  be 
placed.” 

Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  : “There 
was  a communication  by  the  Juniata,  with  a 
road  actually  laid  out  of  about  forty  miles ; 
hence  you  descend  the  Kiskiminetas  to  the 
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Alleghanv,  and  thence  to  Pittsburg  is  thirty 
miles.” 

Mr.  Lee  moved  to  strike  out  “ the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Susquehanna,”  and  insert  “ the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Potomac,”  which  was 
lost;  and  after  several  days’  controversy,  and 
numerous  attempts  to  change  its  tenor,  the  orig- 
inal Susquehanna  resolution  passed  the  House 
by  a vote  of  81  to  17,  and  was  so  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  bill  came  back 
from  the  Senate,  where  it  had  been,  without 
recorded  debate,  amended  to  read  : “A  district 
of  ten  miles  square,  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
line  running  parallel  at  one  mile’s  distance  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.” 

Thereon  a good  deal  of  wrath  was  expended 
in  the  House,  which  refused  to  concur  in  the 
amendment,  and  the  matter  dropped  for  the 
session.  The  action  of  the  Senate  was  determ- 
ined, after  a tie  vote  in  that  body,  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Adams,  but 
for  whom  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  would 
now  stand  “on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,” 
probably  at  Wrightsville,  in  York  County,  oppo- 
site Columbia. 

On  the  3 1st  of  May,  1790,  a bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  “ to  determine  the  permanent  seat  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.”  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  1st 
of  July,  providing  “that  a district  on  the  river 
Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  Conococheague,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted  for  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.”  This  was  by  a vote  of  14  to  12,  and, 
as  before,  without  recorded  debate.  The  bill 
further  provided  that  the  temporary  seat  of 
Government  should  be  at  Philadelphia  until  the 
year  1800,  buildings  meanwhile  to  be  prepared 
on  the  Potomac.  Efforts  were  made  to  keep  it 
at  New  York  till  1800,  till  1794,  till  1792,  but 
all  withont  avail. 

The  President  was  also  directed  to  appoint 
commissioners,  who,  under  his  direction,  should 
survey  and  purchase  lands  within  the  District 
tor  the  capital,  and  provide  the  necessary  build- 
ings. He  was  also,  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  “such  purchases  and  buildings,”  “authorized 
and  requested  to  accept  grants  of  money.” 

The  acceptance  referred  to  in  the  bill  related 
not  only  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Constitution, 
but  also  to  the  act  of  cession  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  Maryland  Leg- 
islature also  granted  $72,000,  and  the  Virginia 
Legislature  $120,000,  in  pursuance  of  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  bill.  So  the  bill  went 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  at  once  moved 
to  strike  out  the  Potomac  and  insert  “ a dis- 
trict to  include  the  town  of  Baltimore.” 

Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  preferred  Bal- 
timore. “There  was  no  political  necessity  for 
removing  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  The 
measure  would  excite  the  most  turbulent  pas- 


sions in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  New  York.” 
He  spoke  in  handsome  terms  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  “He  had  as  high  an  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State  as  any  ruan  what- 
ever ; but  he  was  afraid  of  their  influence.  A 
Quaker  State  was  a bad  neighborhood  for  the 
South  Carolinians.” 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  “adverted  to 
the  funding  business , and  very  strongly  intimated 
that  these  and  other  important  matters  which 
remain  to  be  decided  on  were  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  fate  of  this  bill.” 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  said:  “It  is  not 
in  our  power  to  guard  against  a repeal.  Our 
acts  are  not,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, unalterable.  A repeal  is  a thing  against 
which  no  provision  can  be  made.  I am  not 
under  apprehensions  of  repeal ; but  if  danger 
of  repeal  does  exist,  it  is  of  that  kind  against 
which  we  can  not  guard.” 

Mr.  Gerry,  of  Connecticut,  said  : “ It  appears 
pretty  evident  the  advocates  of  the  bill  are  sure 
of  a majority;  it  is  very  evident  that  it  has 
had  a very  pernicious  influence  on  the  great 
business  of  funding  the  public  debt.”  He  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  fixing  the  Government  at  Con- 
ococheague (just  where  it  is  now).  “ He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  serious  intention  of  ever 
going  to  that  Indian  place.  He  considered  the 
whole  business  as  a mere  manoeuvre.” 

Mr.  Hartley  defended  the  Quakers,  “ re- 
markable for  their  moral  laws,  for  the  plainness 
of  their  manners,  and  their  benevolence.  Nay, 
should  the  gentleman  go  to  Philadelphia,  he 
will  find  that  these  people  will  treat  him  as  well 
as  any  other  society.” 

Mr.  Page,  of  Virginia,  with  primitive  cre- 
dulity, remarked:  “There  is  not  a city  in  the 
world  in  which  I would  sooner  trust  myself  and 
Congress  than  in  New  York  ; for  it  is  superior 
to  any  place  I know  for  the  orderly  and  decent 
behavior  of  its  inhabitants.” 

Mr.  Gerry,  of  Connecticut,  continued : “ That 
taking  so  southern  a situation  [i.  e.,  as  the  Po- 
tomac] would  amount  to  a disqualification  of 
many  of  the  Northern  members,  who  would 
forego  their  election  rather  than  attend  the  na- 
tional Legislature  on  that  river.” 

But  the  “ determined  majority”  of  which  he 
spoke  had  their  way  nevertheless;  and  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1790,  by  a vote  of  32  to  29,  the  bill 
became  a law.  Whence  the  majority,  came 
from  is  a curious  piece  of  semi-private  history. 

The  references  to  the  “ Assumption  Bill”  are 
full  of  meaning.  In  the  compilation  of  Ham- 
ilton’s writings  it  is  stated  that,  “ it  being  as- 
certained that  in  a certain  contingency  there 
was  a majority  in  favor  of  the  Assumption  in 
the  other  House,  a bill  finally  passed  the  Senate 
providing  that  the  seat  of  Government  should 
remain  at  Philadelphia  until  the  year  1800; 
and  that  it  should  be  permanently  established, 
after  that  time,  near  the  Potomac — a decision 
in  which  regard  to  the  personal  wishes  of  Wash- 
ington had  weight.” 

This  may  be  true,  but  not  snch  weight  as  the 
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“contingency/*  however.  Mr.  Monroe  wrote 
from  Virginia  to  Mr.  Madison : “ The  Assump- 
tion will  be  disliked  here  under  any  shape  it 
can  assume.  I believe,  however,  a satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  other  business  [the  Potomac] 
would  make  this  [the  Assumption]  more  palat- 
able here.’*  But  for  a full  explanation  we  must 
hear  Mr.  Jefferson : 

“This  game  was  over,  and  another  was  on 
the  carpet  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival  [from 
France  to  become  Secretary  of  State];  and  to 
this  I was  most  ignorantly  and  innocently  made 
to  hold  the  candle.  This  fiscal  measure  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Assumption.  Inde-  j 
pendently  of  the  debts  of  Congress  the  States 
had,  during  the  war,  contracted  separate  and 
heavy  debts.  This  money,  whether  wisely  or 
foolishly  spent,  was  pretended  to  have  been  spent 
for  general  purposes,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
paid  from  the  general  purse.  This  measure  pro- 
duced the  most  bitter  and  angry  contest  ever 
known  in  Congress  before  or  since  the  Union  of 
the  States.  I arrived  in  the  midst  of  it.  But,  a 
stranger  to  the  ground,  a stranger  to  the  actors 
in  it — so  long  absent  as  to  have  lost  all  familiar- 
ity with  the  subject,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  its 
object — I took  no  concern  in  it.  The  great  and 
trying  question,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  So  high  were  the  feuds  ex- 
cited by  this  subject  that  on  its  rejection  business 
was  suspended.  Congress  met  and  adjourned  from 
day  to  day  without  doing  any  thing,  the  parties 
being  too  much  out  of  temper  to  do  business  to- 
gether. The  Eastern  members  particularly,  who, 
with  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal 
gamblers  in  these  scenes,  threatened  a secession 
and  dissolution.  Hamilton  was  in  despair.  As 
I was  going  to  the  President  one  day  I met  him 
in  the  street.  He  walked  me  backward  and  for- 
ward before  the  President’s  door  for  half  an  hour. 
He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which 
the  Legislature  had  been  wrought,  the  disgust 
of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States,  the 
danger  of  the  secession  of  their  members,  and 
the  separation  of  the  States.  He  observed  that 
the  members  of  the  Administration  ought  to  act 
in  concert ; that,  though  the  question  was  not 
of  my  department,  yet  a common  duty  should 
make  it  a common  concern ; that  the  President 
was  the  centre  on  which  till  administrative  ques- 
tions ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of  us  should 
rally  around  him,  and  support  with  joint  efforts 
measures  approved  by  him;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion having  been  lost  by  a small  majority  only,  it 
was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  me  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  some  of  my  friends 
might  effect  a change  in  the  vote,  and"  the  ma- 
chine of  government,  now  suspended,  might  he 
again  set  in  morion.  I told  him  that  I was  really 
a stranger  to  the  whole  subject ; that,  not  having 
yet  informed  myself  of  the  system  of  finances 
adopted,  I knew  not  how  far  this  was  a necessary 
sequence ; that,  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  en- 
dangered a dissolution  of  our  Union  at  this  in- 
cipient stage.  I should  deem  that  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  consequences,  to  avert  which  all 
partial  and  temporary  evils  should  he  yielded. 

I proposed  to  him.  however,  to  dine  with  me  the 
next  day,  and  I would  invite  another  friend  or 
two,  bring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  con- 


sulting together  coolly,  could  fail  by  some  mu- 
tual sacrifices  of  opinion  to  form  a compromise 
which  was  to  save  the  Union.  The  discussion 
took  place.  I could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an 
exhortatory  one,  because  I was  a stranger  to  the 
circumstances  which  should  govern  it.  But  it 
was  finally  agreed  that,  whatever  importance  had 
been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition, 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  of  concord 
among  the  .States  was  more  important,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  re- 
jection should  be  rescinded,  to  effect  which  some 
members  should  change  their  votes.  But  it  was 
observed  that  this  measure  would  be  particularly 
j bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  some  con- 
comitant measure  should  be  adopted  to  sweeten 
it  a little  to  them.  There  had  before  been  prop- 
ositions to  fix  the  seat  of  Government  cither  at 
Philadelphia  or  at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  by  giving  it  to  Philadel- 
phia for  ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown  perma- 
nently afterward,  this  might,  as  an  anodyne, 
calm  in  some  degree  the  ferment  which  might 
be  excited  by  the  other  measure  alone.  So  two 
of  the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee,  but 
White  with  a revulsion  of  stomach  almost  con- 
vulsive) agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Ham- 
ilton undertook  to  carry  the  other  point.  In  do- 
ing this,  the  influence  he  had  established  over 
the  Eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of  Hubert 
Morris  with  those  of  the  Middle  States,  effected 
his  side  of  the  engagement.  ” So  “twenty  mill- 
ions of  stock  were  divided  among  favored  States,** 
and  the  Capital  went  to  the  Potomac. 

The  above  is  from  Jefferson’s  diary.  Later, 
in  a letter  to  Washington,  he  adds:  “I  was 
duped  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
made  a tool  for  forwarding  his  schemes;  and 
of  all  the  errors  of  my  political  life,  this  has 
occasioned  me  the  deepest  regret.** 

A later  law,  at  Washington’s  suggestion,  so 
changed  the  boundaries  as  to  include  a portion 
of  Virginia  with  the  towm  of  Alexandria. 

How  far  Washington  had  engaged  in  this 
contest  does  not  appear,  although  the  project 
was  at  the  time  denounced  as  his  “hobby- 
horse.** It  is  said  the  spot  attracted  him  dur- 
ing his  early  life  while  surveying,  and  that  he 
afterward  encamped  there  during  Braddock’s 
campaign  against  the  Indians.  It  is  certain 
that  he  entered  on  the  work  with  vigor,  and 
that  he  did  not  grow  less  sanguine.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  and  in  March,  1791, 
he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

“The  terms  entered  into  by  me,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  landholders  of 
Georgetown  and  Carrollsburgh  are  that  all  the 
land  from  Rock  Creek  along  the  river  to  the 
Eastern  Branch,  and  so  upward  to  or  above  the 
Ferry,  including  a breadth  of  about  a mile  and 
a half,  the  whole  containing  from  three  to  five 
thousand  acres,  is  ceded  to  the  public  on  condi- 
tion that,  when  the  whole  shall  be  surveyed  and 
laid  off  as  a city  (which  Major  L’Enfant  is  now 
directed  to  do),  the  present  proprietors  shall  re- 
tain every  other  lot;  and  for  such  part  of  the 
land  as  may  be  taken  for  public  use,  for  squares, 
lots,  etc.,  they  shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  pounds  per  acre,  the  public  having 
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the  right  to  reserve  such  parts  of  the  wood  on 
the  land  as  may  be  thought  necessary  for  orna- 
ment; the  landholders  to  have  the  use  and 
profits  of  all  the  grounds  until  the  city  is  laid 
off  into  lots,  and  sale  is  made  of  these  lots,  which 
by  this  agreement  become  public  property.  No- 
thing is  to  be  allowed  for  the  ground  which  may 
be  occupied  as  streets  and  alleys.  To  these  con- 
siderations all  the  principal  landholders  have 
agreed,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  few  who 
were  not  present  will  readily  come  into  the  meas- 
ure, even  the  obstinate  Mr.  Burns.” 

The  refractory  personage  last  mentioned  was 
appealed  to  by  Washington,  explaining  to  him 
the  advantages  he  was  resisting ; to  all  which 
he  replied  : “ I suppose  you  think  people  here 
are  going  to  take  every  grist  that  comes  from 
you  as  pure  grain ; but  what  would  you  have 
been  if  you  hadn’t  married  the  widow  Cus- 
tis  ?” 

The  Father  of  his  Country  had  no  more  to 
say.  But  the  Maryland  Legislature  was  in 
turn  too  much  for  Mr.  Bums.  The  laws  of 
Maryland  were  to  have  force  within  the  Dis- 
trict until  Congress  otherwise  provided,  so  they 
went  on  to  enact,  that  “whereas  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  lots,  as  well  as  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands,  have  not,  from  imbecility  and 
other  causes,  come  into  any  [the  above]  agree- 
ment concerning  their  lands,  therefore,”  the 
Commissioners  were  by  law  vested  with  the 
title  to  their  lands  on  the  same  terms  with  the 
rest.  • 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  Washing- 
ton knew  that  the  city  would  be  called  by  his 
name.  A few  months  later  the  Coi^piission- 
ers,  Johnson,  Stuart,  and  Carroll,  wrote  to  Ma- 
jor L'Enfant,  the  French  engineer  who  had 
been  employed  to  lay  out  the  city : 

*' Gf.org ETnwx,  September  9,  1791. 

“ Sir, — We  have  agreed  that  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict shall  be  called  ‘ The  Territory  of  Columbia,’ 
and  the  Federal  City  4 The  City  of  Washington  ;’ 
the  title  of  the  map  will  therefore  be,  * A Map 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  in  the  Territory  of 
Columbia.  ’ ” 

In  1792  Washington  writes:  . “It  is  with 
pleasure  I add,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  roots 
of  the  permanent  city  are  penetrating  deep,  and 
spreading  far  and  wide.  The  Eastern  States 
are  not  only  getting  more  and  more  reconciled 
to  the  measure,  but  are  beginning  to  view  it  in 
a more  advantageous  light,  as  it  regards  their  j 
policy  and  interests.”  In  1 793  he  writes : “The 
Federal  City,  in  the  year  1800,  will  become  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  increasing  fast  in  bnildings,  and 
firing  into  consequence;  and  will,  I have  no 
doubt,  from  the  advantages  given  to  it  by  na- 
ture, and  its  proximity  to  a rich  interior  coun- 
try and  the  Western  territory,  become  the  em-  j 
porinm  of  the  United  States.”  J 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Senate  of  “fifteen  j 
years  since  the  Government  removed  here,  dur- 
ing the  first  six  years  of  which  period  there  pre-  j 
vailed,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  all  over  j 
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Europe,  a degree  of  enthusiasm  bordering  upon 
madness  respecting  the  future  destinies  of  this 
metropolis.” 

Difficulties,  however,  attended  the  whole  tin- 
dertaking, and  calamitous  disaster  overtook  if. 

The  French  engineer,  L’Enfant,  was  found  to 
be  os  touchy  as  he  was  thought  to  be  talented, 

! and  was  proportionately  troublesome.  At  the 
first  sale  of  lots  the  rumor  was  industriously 
spread  that  Congress  never  would  remove  to 
the  Potomac,  but  would  remain  at  Philadelphia. 

In  1792  Washington  wrote  to  the  Commission- 
ers, that  unless  great  activity  prevailed,  their 
whole  previous  labor  might  be  lost.  Later  he 
was  obliged  to  make  residence  on  the  spot  a 
sine  qua  non  with  the  Commissioners.  The  want 
of  money  was  severely  felt.  The  $200,000  sub- 
scribed by  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  all  ex- 
pended. In  1796  Congress  authorized  and 
| guaranteed  a loan  by  the  Commissioners  of 
$300,000,  but  the  money  was  not  to  be  had. 
i The  State  of  Maryland,  at  Washington's  per- 
sonal request,  took  two-thirds  of  it;  but  re- 
quired the  Commissioners  to  add  their  individ- 
ual guarantee  to  that  of  Congress.  In  1798 
Congress  added  $100,000;  and  in  1799  the 
State  of  Maryland  lent  $50,000.  As  a result 
of  all  these  efforts,  however,  the  public  build- 
ings made  fair  progress. 

The  private  owners  did  not  fare  so  well.  Of 
the  seven  thousand  acres  which  the  map  of  Ma- 
jor L’Enfant  represented,  its  extraordinary  plan 
took  about  one-half  for  highways.  A series  of 
avenues,  diverging  from  several  centres,  was 
overlaid  by  a series  of  parallel  streets,  with  a 
result  of  innumerable  angles  and  impracticable 
\ spaces,  in  addition  to  the  twofold  roadway  to 
be  built  and  kept  in  repair,  and  to  distend  and 
retard  the  city.  To  one-half  of  the  remainder 
of  the  ground  the  United  States  was  entitled 
under  the  agreement.  It  took  at  the  assessed 
value,  in  addition,  five  hundred  and  eight  acres. 

A part  of  this  was  subsequently  given  away  to 
local  institutions.  In  1793  the  Commissioners 
sold  to  Robert  Morris  and  James  Greenleaf  6000 
lots  at  $80  each  ; hut  in  1795  these  parties  be- 
came insolvent,  having  accomplished  very  little. 

“ Long  rows  of  brick  houses  were  commenced 
at  other  points  between  the  Arsenal  and  Navy- 
yard,  and  for  many  years  the  chimneys  remain- 
ed standing  as  monuments  of  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man judgment.”  Large  sums  of  money  were 
invested  on  that  side  of  Washington  next 
Georgetown,  at  several  times  the  few  cents  per 
square  foot  the  vacant  property  is  worth  in  1869. 

It  is  current  that  the  Hon.  Daniel  Carroll,  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  owned  most  of  Cap- 
itol Hill,  about  one-third  of  the  city,  refused  an 
offer  of  $200,000  from  Stephen  Girard  and 
others  for  every  alternate  lot,  and  demanded 
$1,000,000  for  the  same.  Also,  that  he  died 
insolvent,  leaving  the  property  vacant,  and  $13,- 
000  unpaid  city  tuxes.  This  is  the  old  fable 
of  the  boy’s  hand  in  the  jar ; bnt  still,  “ the  main 
reason  for  its  slow  growth  in  the  first  forty  years 
is  to  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  which  so  long 
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the  Interior  by  the  Brllfsh^  lit  eSH,  # WU&mg  \va* 
erected  for  a terupormy  C&fniid.  Tbla  tnUlrihiif  vw* 
tiFod  during  the  war  of  Hececb>ui  at  * pfbou,  *?«£  y™* 
kmivru  u*  the  fijri  Capitol  f*rAeuir;  If.  hn*  .rfeeftived 
no  me  aMcrntjons,  and  is*  u«»w  jbteit «%  Hwi'Anz*-  The 
original  Capitol  was  eomplctodut  licit*;  The 
Stone  of  xbe  extcnrioii,  whhdl  ^ titulu 

poriion  of  the  prcfenl  Capitol*  way  laid  Oil  iUe  Uti  uf 
July,  fSftl,  by  Cn^idfot.  jPUliu«»Ve,  Upon  wni/t) 

♦don  Daniel  \Wb<K*.T  deiuomi  ru\c  of  bis 

quent  onitioiie,  and  Juposired  u ruler  Om  corner-slumi 

a ji  iciumntt  fnjtia  own  iiamiwrhin^,  which 

•‘If,  Micrefore,  it  etiall  hereatlcr-  i„j  ti.**.  Will  of  I?otI 
that  tm  ctruetme  shall  fid)  frultt  ilu  ftfWA  H* 
foiiiK'IntiuTie  sh  til  he  ophirned,  and  the  dep«c3».t  lav 
fidirth  fiviK  Moue  hrouctit  to  tin-  eyns  of  uico,  h«  i; 


(Itnicd  for  the  hdckwoouH  without  fievfxre  diy- 
(Mmrctit.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  S?;ernDirr  /of 
the  Trcasnt*}%  Mr.  Wole»m-.  %irm  hi.*?  mpt 
sious  in  a letter  to  hU  wife r *;  ’"  ;‘ 

'‘The  (Aipirol  is  situstcd  nrt  an  eruirmnie. 
which  I slundd  *nppo*ii  was  ttcnr  the  ctuum  of 
the  inimeuse .court try  hore  caihid  tlie  city,  lliejit? 
i;s  one  gocni  tavern  nhont  forty  mi.<  irorn  the 
Ulid  soyeml  oi her  houses  are  Imtlt  and 
efef  ting  ; hut  1 do  not  perceive  how  the  mem- 
her>?  of  Oungn^s  eon  po^jt»lv  secure  lodgings, 
unless  fhey  will  consent  to  live  like  ^cholarb  in  a 
eulli^ge  t>r  monkfe  in  a luoumiferv,  crowded  ten 
or  Mveuty  in  one  house,,  ttnd  utterly  btidudcd  From 
*i0dety.  The  only  'ftjwjtrre.c  thr  gwrJr  ax  wi’vh 
to  live  emnfortahly  wilt  I think,  be  found  in 
Georgetown,  three  miles  distant,  over  as  had  0 
road  in  Winter  as  the  clay  grounds  neiir  Hart- 
ford. 

t4  f have  made  even*  exenion  to  secure  gnod 
ktdgiug^nrnr  the  office,  titft  >:h*p  he  fcontfiehca 
to  take  them  at  the  distance  of  more  tlucu  fa«lf  4 
^ ^ t mile.  . Tiiere  are,  in  fock  hut  few'  h05 t^e>  h(  ^uv 

he^ ^Thdoti  of  ' 'ih*  {foiHU  one  plnce.  *n d most  of  ilium  small,  miserul'le 
thAt  fUuir  CouhrltiMiun  hnos  w ldch  juftsem  atunvful  eomrasi  to  tliepub- 
lUi  all  -Its  mitrimil  are-  lie  builditigs.  The  people  are  poor,  anti,  as  far 
\rry  ,irty  -fu-ron^er  Mod  HK  [ rni4  pKW.;  tbev  Jive  like  fishes,  hv  wiling 

A'An^J‘m.-;,rA  ^ fy- . •'1| ,iu'  r’i!,,a.  ¥ "-'f;’  * 

.,H  Mro  H«i.-,n i.jcil,  avi.inui  tt.e  otty,  l^inS.  in  iw  ,<f  the 

..r  1..  hryvni'-  life,  wi<h  (>lo,  l“o  valiml.ie  -u  bn  vepiam.->  uii- 

Aimitrhiy  lir^l  for  the  fenced/* 

1 ,lt  .l-iVnvTin^V tili-  dt--  Crfftiilcnt  Allures  arrivi-d  with  Mi-.  <V* toUy  ih 

i-*s  the  .lon-w  and  t«w- yNo'-orriter.  Onlhf  2f>[ti  Mrs- 

4resv  now  to  be-  enacted  ; her  .daughter,  Mrs.  £mitl» : ; ; 

( I od  K-tv>  the  raded  I 

{ *vj  urvivwi  here  un  Stinduv  yhi.v'i.  nnd  wd^rdlt 
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THft  PH*H Utiittr**  i\Kl\!&X  AM KR  TtilS 

mating  with  tiny  accident  worth  noticing,  ex-  '*  Onr  approach  to  the  city  vrttf  • nr.con)|Mttic4 
jtept  losing  oumdves  wJipri  we  left  Bahrniore*  wtth  sen^iitkms  not  easily  desorih&L  Ode  whip' 
ami  going  eight  tit  nine- - on  the  Tvedimek  of  theflapitoi  only  had  been  creeled,  \% inch, . wtiP. 

road,  by  which  mean*  vv«-wm  iihligod.- Urgo  to  the  President's;  huii*e?  n mile  distant  from  it, 
other  r.ighi  titrdugjr  fhe  tfrobd**  Where  wo  wap*  (wily  fodfcr  fueled  with  white  sahtooto  wcjrt-r 
dered  two  hour*  vvUhym  finding  i*  gukJfc  W the  objects  in  dismal  coutrA**  with  the  ficeue 

puto  Kovnnniicly,  e straggling  hlucfc  mme  np  around  them..  Instead  of  reeogtii/Jcjq-  fu.e  u.vo 
Aiih  ust  and  \ve  etd?nged  him  a*  *>  guide  to  extri-  fi&j£ an  Afreet* portray <d  on -the  pimVdf  tovby, 
elite  us  out  of  onr  difficulty  ; bur  me  ,*1!  *)» -f  rm.  wis*  v«-iM«>.  urtos  Cor  except  a road.  with 

yto  see  Jywtt  Balrtittorc  until  you  reach  Me  city,  mo  buddings  on  each  hide  of  n,  ruled  iW^cw 
whim,  !?'  I'hp-'  SO  n»  name.  Hove  ;?nd  there  i*  a do  »?>.*/  Avenue.  The  iVimxvIvmmp  brad  dig, at* 
small  cor,  "bhour  a gUs-  window,  i.ntmper^cd  hod  down  m>  paper,  fVoiu  tlic  V’bpnol  to  the  Pye* 
among  to  wbiciiyba tmrid  ntlks  vhsptitil  rr»e?j^nV  ton  pearly  to  Vhdi^Jfe- 

without  tiny  baton Mm?/ tope  u deep  morass  ;togT£d 

" hi  the  /jty  thto  «ra  Itotog!*  cmwgb,  If  v,dueh  rveJre  oat,  thnnigh  ihg  width  of  to  intend' 
they  w.er0.ctojto«  rttui . fintt.he.il,  to . fwepmmo-  ed  Ht-otto  during  to  ton  ensuing  \%  hirer, 
date .iVd^iC?y  And  tlitof  atnutod  to  it;  Imt  a#  '.ik  Between  fho  .Presidents  house  mid  George- 
they  are,  and  ^uttpfrrrl  Mtltcy  ate,  I see  no  great  town  n block  of  ho  use*  had  been  erected,  which 
comfort  Xmy-  rjj^w/.«»Y  than  bore,  arid  may  the  name  of  the  &>. 

V If  ye&ta  in  which  this  plocf?  ha*  LhnMhWs,  Thera  were  too  two  otoc  blocks, 

b$evi  dopLjniitf^Hl  ofr  ffo  diitdre  edat  of  Ooveni-  ebntotiAg  uf  two  or  throe  dwellmgrimuMi*,  in 
frioiih  h0  improved,  us  tbev  woidd  have  different  <lirectmr^  4ind  now  apd  then  an  iosn- 
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was  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Dayton,  of  Now 
Jersey,  said  if  a removal  took  place,  Congress 
was  bound  to  indemnify  the  proprietors.  Mr. 
Jackson  said  further  : “The  time  would  come, 
though  he  hoped  to  God  neither  hi*  childret 
nor  his  children's  children  would  live  to  sec  it 
when  the  population  on  thte  side  of  the  Missis, 
sippi  would  pass  that  river,  and  the  sent  of  Gov* 
eminent  would  he  translnred  to  its  banks.  Cen- 
turies would,  however,  i'irtpste  before  that  period 
arrived/’  Mr.  Machiy,  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tended that  rio  constitutional  obstacle  did  exist. 
Mr.  Adem^Jusisted  further,  that  from  the  foun- 
dation of  thi  Constitution  until  the  removal  of 
the  Government  to  this  place,  but  one  senti- 
ment had  existed,  which  was  that  the  seat  of 
Government,  once  fixed  under  the  Constitution, 
became  the  permanent  seat.  The  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  was  against  Mr.  Adnius,  hut 
the  bill  was  nevertheless  lost  hy  a vote  of  19  to 
9,  and  Congress  resumed  its  migrations  be- 


aud  decently  furnished  apartment,  with  sepa- 
rate beds,  on  the  lower  door.  Our  diet  was 
various,  but  always  substantial , and  we  were  at- 
tended by  active  and  faithful  servants.  A large 
proportion  of  Southern  members  took  lodgings 
uf  Georgetown,  which,  though  of  a superior  or- 
der, were  three  miles  distant  from  the  Capitol, 
ami  ot  course  rendered  the  daily  employment  of 
hackney  coaches  indispensable." 

iv  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  aspect 
which  Washington  presented  on  our  arrival,  1 
rum  not  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of  its 
local  position..  — Whenever,  during  the  six  years 
of  my  connect  km  with  Congress,  the  question  of 
removing  tbtyseat  of  Government  to  some  other 
place  was  agitated— mui  the  proposition  wua  fie 
<|uent!v  made — 1 stood  almost  alone  as  a North- 
ern man  in  giving  my  vote  in  the  negative.” 

The  death  of  Washington,  in  1799,  spared 
him  a knowledge  of  this  discontent,  lie  had 
anticipated  its  direction  if  it  should  at  any  time 
o.ist.  Perhaps  his  death  also  had  checked 
the.  preparations.  Ilis  memory  may  have  n}?0 
checked  the  agitation  for  removal,  but  in  1808 
it  was  openly  renewed  by  a bill  for  the  tempo- 
rary removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Bal- 
timore, which  Mr*  \\  right,  of  Maryland,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  avowedly  ns  a spur  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Georgia,  denounced  m a “foil  to  frighten 
the  women  and  children'’  of  the  city,  and  cal- 
culated to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  mover. 
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composed  of  rough  and  unfashioned  persons,  to 
whom  it  is  of  consequence  to  be  in  a place  where 
they  could  be  attended  to  more  than  in  a large 
city.  This  majority  had  usually  found  support 
in  the  Government,  so  long  composed  of  Vir- 
ginians, who  naturally  preferred  Washington  to 
any  remoter  situation ; but  the  removal  could 
hardly,  lie  apprehends,  have  been  avoided  but 
for  the  determined  personal  opposition  of  Jef- 
ferson. This  President  alleged  as  his  reason 
the  danger  of  throwing  open  again  a question  so 
difficult  and  delicate  as  that  of  the  choice  of  the 
seat  of  Government.  ” 

In  1814  there  was  trouble  again.  The  city 
had  been  captured  by  a force  less  than  half 
that  which  disgracefully  fled,  and  the  public 
buildings  were  all  sacked  and  burned,  with 
many  private  houses.  Congress  assembled  in 
September.  The  situation  of  the  city  at  that 
time  is  thus  described : “ Twelve  or  fifteen 
clusters  of  houses,  at  a considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  bringing  to  our  recollection 
the  appearance  of  a camp  of  nomad  Arabs, 
which,  however,  if  connected  together,  would 
make  a very  respectable  town,  not  much  in- 
ferior, perhaps,  to  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and 
here  and  there  an  insulated  house ; the  whole 
of  it,  when  seen  from  the  ruins  of  our  public 
edifices,  looking  more  like  the  place  where 
proud  Washington  once  stood  than  where  hum- 
ble Washington  now  lies.” 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  introduced  in  the 
House  a resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  removal.  The  country,  he  said,  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Congress — it  was  nec- 
essary that  some  steps  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  hoped,  by  rejecting 
it,  an  end  would  be  put  to  similar  attempts 
hereafter,  “and  that  the  good  people  of  this 
District  would  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
improvements  here  without  the  dread  of  being 
sacrificed.’* 

Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  “ if 
the  seat  of  Government  w'as  once  set  on  wheels 
there  wras  no  saying  where  it  would  stop.” 

Mr.  Oakley,  of  New  York,  said  it  was  true  a 
removal  might  injure  individuals,  but  he  pre- 
sumed no  gentleman  in  the  House  would  hesi- 
tate to  make  a fair  and  liberal  compensation 
by  w'ay  of  indemnity  to  such  sufferers. 

Mr.  Stockton,  of  New'  Jersey,  relied  on  the 
fifth  section  of  the  Constitution  to  prove  his 
position.  It  is  there  provided  that  “neither 
House  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting.”  This,  Mr.  Stockton  said, 
“expressly  admits  and  regulates  the  general 
power  of  removal.” 

The  debate  continued  several  days ; the  old 
ground  w*as  gone  over,  the  proposition  nega- 
tived by  a vote  of  83  to  74,  and  the  rebuilding 
set  vigorously  on  foot. 

The  corporation  of  Alexandria,  in  1846,  me- 
morialized the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  asking 
its  consent  to  the  retrocession  of  so  much  of 


the  District  as  had  been  taken  from  that  State. 
The  Legislature  at  once,  and  by  a unanimous 
vote,  approved  the  proposition ; and  in  May  of 
that  year  a bill  to  that  effect  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  an  animated  debate,  in 
which  the  question  of  constitutional  power  was 
not  seriously  raised.  In  the  Senate,  however, 
the  debate  turned  largely  on  that  point.  Mr. 
Haywood,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Miller, 
of  New  Jersey,  doubted  the  power  of  Congress 
in  tliHt  particular.  But  Mr.  Rcverdy  Johnson, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  hav- 
ing carefully  examined  the  subject,  were  clear 
that  there  was  nothing  in  all  of  the  proceedings 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment to  prohibit  the  retrocession  of  the  ten- 
mile  square  to  the  States  from  which  it  was 
taken,  or  any  portion  thereof.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  particular,  considered  the  right  to  remove 
the  seat  of  Government  incontestable.  He, 
however,  stated  that  it  happened  at  the  Mem- 
phis Convention,  a body  composed  of  six  hun- 
dred members,  possessed  of  great  intelligence, 
and  representing  almost  exclusively  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  lived  upon  the  soil,  a resolu- 
tion was  offered  recommending  a change  of  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government.  A most  ex- 
traordinary sensation  wras  produced,  and  when 
the  resolution  was  submitted  there  was  one 
loud-toned  overwhelming  “No”  opposed  to  the 
solitary  voice  of  the  giver. 

! Since  then,  till  now*,  the  question  has  not 
been  seriously  raised.  The  “instantaneous 
process,”  which  Mr.  Scott  reckoned  the  least 
possible  of  “ifs,”  was  actually  nursed  to  life  by 
! a Congressional  appropriation,  and  now  “ dis- 
I seminates  the  law's.”  The  “seven  large  box- 
es” which  contained  the  archives  are  increased 
by  many  thousand  tons,  and  the  personnel  has 
become  a real  army.  The  President’s  wife  is 
not  now  lost  on  the  high-road  from  Baltimore, 
nor  is  it  indispensable  to  live  in  Georgetown, 
nor  yet  do  members  generally  have  to  lodge  in 
pairs,  or  frequently  decline  election  on  account 
of  the  destructive  climate.  And  though  the 
Western  traveler  does  not  seek  the  Kiskimine- 
tas,  or  frequent  the  Youghiogheny,  he  comes 
from  California  in  less  time  than  it  took  the 
member  from  Connecticut  to  come  in  1791. 
All  of  the  old  objections  are  removed  but  one. 
And  as  to  that,  vast  as  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  West  has  been,  there  still  is  force  in 
the  old  apothegm  that  “as  the  West  is  to  the 
East  in  point  of  territory,  so  is  the  Easfcto  the 
West  in  point  of  population.”  ^ 

Still,  Washington  is  a sparse  built  and  indif- 
ferent city.  The  “ good  people  of  this  District* 
have  not  been  “permitted  to  continue  their  im- 
provements here  without  the  dread  of  being 
sacrificed.”  Even  after  1846  the  proverbial 
timidity  of  capital  required  something  more 
than  a cessation  of  debate.  The  returns  of  the 
investments  were  not  flattering,  so  far,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  city  would  have 
| sold  for  the  amount  expended  on  it ; certainly 
i single  houses  could  be  bought  for  less  than  cost. 
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The  account  between  the  city  and  the  Govern- 
ment stood  somewhat  in  this  wise : The  Gov- 
ernment received  from  sales  of  lots,  to  1834, 
some  $750,009,  besides  $200,000  worth  of  lots 
which  it  had  given  away,  or  still  held  in  posses- 
sion. Against  this,  Government  at  different 
times  had  granted  to  the  city,  in  all,  $430,000 
in  lieu  of  local  taxes,  none  of  which  it  pays, 
and  which  would  have  amounted  to  several 
times  as  much.  If  the  public  were  not  pleased 
with  the  city,  the  city,  in  its  turn,  had  little  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  the  public.  The  account 
of  the  past  was  not  encouraging.  For  the  first 
forty  years  of  its  life  the  growth  of  the  city  is 
reckoned  at  550  per  annum,  a rate  of  increase 
almost  unworthy  the  capital  of  a single  Amer- 
ican State. 

During  the  ten  years  following  1840  a gen- 
eral renewal  of  the  public  buildings  was  pro- 
jected and  begun  upon  a scale  which  shut  out 
from  the  minds  of  most  men  the  idea  they 
would  ever  be  abandoned.  The  Post-office,  the 
Treasury,  the  Patent-office,  and,  above  all,  the 
Capitol,  were  made  to  loom  up  as  the  fit  abode 
and  representatives  of  an  enduring  government. 
The  result  told  at  once  upon  the  city.  Slavery 
had  brought  the  surrounding  country  to  com- 
parative decay,  and  repressed  at  once  commerce 


and  manufactures.  Yet  the  annual  increase 
trebled,  and  after  1850  was  increased  to  2000. 
Permanent  and  costly  buildings  were  the  evi- 
dence of  faith  and  of  activity,  until,  in  18G0, 
Washington  had  over  GO, 000  people.  The  war 
did  more  for  it  than  simply  double  these  ; it  has 
brought  in  freedom  and  the  universal  Yankee. 
The  place  did  not  fall  oft’,  as  was  expected,  aft- 
er the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  The  workman's  house  replaced 
the  soldier’s  tent.  Street  railroads  now  afford 
convenience,  as  the  parks  and  public  buildings 
educate  the  tuste  and  oft'er  recreation.  There 
is  commerce,  and  incipient  manufactures.  The 
finest  school-house  in  the  country  indicates  the 
change ; the  cemetery  at  Arlington  denotes  a 
portion  of  the  cost.  The  investments  in  prop- 
erty in  Washington  have  grown  beyond  a hun- 
dred millions,  as  against  the  eighty  millions 
which  the  public  has  at  stake.  These  it  is 
proposed  to  throw  into  the  sea.  If  the  public 
good  requires  it,  it  will  be  rightly  done.  But 
if  the  motive  be  a different  one,  it  will  be  felt 
by  the  people,  as  was  said  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  man  who  could  propose  this  change  from 
personal  considerations  deserves  the  execration 
of  the  country.  National  considerations  alone 
should  decide  the  site  of  the  National  Capital. 


LADY  FORTUNE. 

Lady  Fortune  ! careless  Fortune ! look,  your  treasures  are  unbound ; 
All  the  way  behind  you  glitters  with  the  gold  upon  the  ground. 

See  the  many  thronging  after — “Lo!  the  goddess,”  hear  the  cry: 
May  be  wiser  men  among  them — but  not  Greatheart  and  I ! 

Lady  Fortune ! queenly  Fortune ! let  them  keep  their  easy  gains ; 
Not  so  easy,  always  stooping,  we  can  pity  for  their  pains ! 

Wrestling,  jostling  as  they  gather,  all  forgetful  of  the  sky. 

Better  things  in  open  vision  have  Greatheart  and  I! 

On  your  lofty  steps  attending  is  a crowd  with  eager  palms, 

Patient  of  your  scornful  glances,  not  ashamed  to  take  your  alms; 
Wanting  more,  if  they  but  knew  it,  what  your  riches  can  not  buy  : 
We  have  courage  for  our  future — this  Greatheart  and  I! 

Lady  Fortune ! scornful  Fortune  ! what  you  give  you  throw  away ; 
And  you  would  not  care  if  Merit  waited  at  your  feet  all  day. 

Not  with  you  dwells  kindly  Honor ; noble  Praise  hath  passed  you  by 
We’ll  go  on  and  seek  them  higher — my  Greatheart  and  I! 


After  all,  my  lady  Fortune,  do  you  own  the  world  to  give? 

Is  it  worth  our  while  to  follow,  humbly  asking  leave  to  live? 

Is  it  you  or  Providence  whose  throne  is  set  on  high  ? 

We  appeal  to  truer  judges,  say  Greatheart  and  I ! 

As  you  please,  my  lady  Fortune!  if  we  take  a gift  from  you 
It  must  come  an  honest  guerdon  for  the  honest  work  we  do. 

If  your  ways  will  still  be  crooked  we  can  let  this  world  go  by; 
We  can  wait  the  next,  if  need  be-  ‘uy  Greatheart  and  I ! 
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descend  obliquely ; but  owing  to  the  facts  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  concerning  the 
peculiarities  of  air  and  earth  as  means  of  resist- 
ance, and  owing  to  other  facts,  which  this  is  not 
the  place  to  mention,  concerning  what  is  called 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  none  of  the  above 
modes  of  terrestrial  locomotion  are  so  easy  or 
so  commonly  employed  as  that  in  a forward  di- 
rection upon  a horizontal  plane,  which  is  walk- 
ing, including  all  its  multifarious  varieties  as  to 
rate  of  speed  and  the  organs  employed. 

But  there  is  such  a thing  as  getting  over  the 
ground  without  any  legs  at  all,  and  at  no  par- 
ticular rate  of  speed  : a very  awkward  and  in- 
convenient way,  as  the  seal  would  say,  if  he 
could,  when  obliged  to  hitch  his  round  fat  body 
along  upon  the  land ; as  would  be  asseverated 
in  still  louder  tones  by  the  unfortunate  whale 
left  ashore  by  the  tide  in  a bar-locked  bay ; and 
as  any  man  may  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction 
by  tying  feet  and  hands  securely  and  attempt- 
ing progress.  This  is  the  lowest  and  simplest 
mode  of  terrestrial  locomotion,  and  it  consists 
in  the  alternate  pushing  forward  of  the  front 
part  of  the  body  and  pulling  up  of  the  hinder 
part ; and  as  the  entire  lower  side  of  the  body 
is  in  contact  with  the  supporting  surface,  it  can 
only  be  employed  to  advantage  where  the  fric- 
tion is  reduced  to  a minimum,  as  when  the  seals 
slide  themselves  along  upon  the  ice. 

There  is,  however,  one  beast  of  the  earth 
condemned  forever  to  .go  upon  its  belly,  which, 
thobgh  still  farther  from  the  possession  of  limbs 
than  even  the  seal  and  the  whale,  has  neverthe- 
less such  length  and  flexibility  and  muscular 
power  as  to  make  it  a dangerous  pursuer  of  any 
other  creature.  It  is  true  that  the  serpent  has 
no  limbs ; yet  it  can  outclimb  the  monkey,  out- 
swim  the  fish,  outleap  the  jerboa,  and,  suddenly 
loosing  the  close  coils  of  its  crouching  spiral,  it 
can  spring  into  the  air  and  seize  the  bird  upon  the 
wing.  All  these  creatures  have  been  observed 
to  fall  its  prey.  The  serpent  has  neither  hands 
nor  talons,  yet  it  can  outwrestle  the  athlete,  and 
crush  the  tiger  in  the  embrace  of  its  ponderous 
overlapping  folds.  Instead  of  licking  up  its 
food  as  it  glides  along,  the  serpent  uplifts  its 
crushed  prey,  and  presents  it,  grasped  in  the 
death-coil  as  in  a hand,  to  its  slimy,  gaping 
mouth. 

It  is  said — and  in  one  sense  it  is  true — that 
serpents  have  no  limbs ; but  some  of  the  boas 
and  pythons  have  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  on  each 
side  of  the  vent,  a little  hook,  which  is  support- 
ed by  a bone  imbedded  in  the  flesh ; and  this 
rudimentary  limb  is  no  doubt  the  insignificant 
representative  of  the  hinder  leg  of  the  ordinary 
quadruped,  and  of  our  own  lower  limb;  just  as 
the  nipples  of  the  male  mammalia  answer  to  the 
fully  developed  breasts  of  the  female;  and  just 
as  our  eye-teeth  correspond  to  the  canine  tusks 
of  the  lion. 

Nor  is  the  serpent  restricted  to  a single  meth- 
od of  progression,  or  even  to  two  or  three. 
There  are  even  four  or  five  distinct  ways  in  which 
its  lithe  and  slender  body  may  be  used.  The 


slowest,  but  least  conspicuous,  is  the  stealthy 
glide  of  retreat,  when  you  can  scarcely  perceive 
a movement  of  any  one  part,  and  yet  the  whole 
body  does  advance  steadily ; but  if  you  Jiave 
the  courage  to  place  your  hund  quietly  in  the 
serpent’s  path,  and  allow  it  to  pass  over  it,  you 
will  perceive  a sensation  as  of  a series  of  dull 
edges,  like  those  of  paper-knives,  striking  the 
hand  backward.  Each  edge  is  that  of  one 
of  the  broad  overlapping  scales,  or  ‘‘scutes,” 
which  cover  the  belly  of  the  snake,  and  each 
scute  is  moved  forward  and  backward  by  a cor- 
responding pair  of  ribs,  of  which  there  are  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  differ- 
ent species ; and  so,  though  completely  covered 
by  skin,  and  capable  of  but  slight  individual 
motion,  each  pair  of  ribs  is  a pair  of  legs,  and 
each  scute  is  a single  root,  which  slips  forward 
without  hindrance,  but  whose  hinder  edge  catch- 
es upon  the  least  inequality,  and  so  serves  as  a 
point  of  resistance  by  which  the  body  is  pushed 
forward  a little.  And  this  little,  multiplied  by 
the  hundred  pair  of  ribs,  is  enough  to  propel 
the  snake  slowly  but  steadily  onward,  and  in  a 
straight  line. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  scute  also  en- 
ables the  serpent  to  move  in  several  other  ways, 
in  wfhich  the  ribs  are  less  directly,  or  at  any 
rate  less  individually  concerned  ; for  the  back- 
ward-projecting  edges  hinder  a movement  in 
any  other  than  a forward  direction,  whether 
the  serpent  merely  fixes  one  region  of  the  body 
and  then  drags  the  others  after  it,  or  throws  it- 
self into  vertical  or  lateral  undulations,  by  the 
successive  straightening  of  which  a more  rapid 
movement  is  effected.  The  greatest  speed  is 
attained  when  it  elevates  the  body  in  a lofty 
arch,  and  then  projects  the  head  forward,  draws 
up  the  tail,  and  repeats  its  steps,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  so-called  geometer  or  measuring  cat- 
erpillars. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  some  serpents 
can  take  the  tail  in  the  mouth  and  roll  along 
like  a hoop ; but  no  such  proceeding  is  scientif- 
ically described.  Many  species,  however,  may 
spring  by  suddenly  uncoiling  themselves  into  a 
nearly  erect  position,  and  using  the  tail  as  the 
point  of  resistance.  The  rapidity  of  this  move- 
ment is  less  remarkable  than  its  precision,  when 
it  is  considered  that  every  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  spiral  must  tend  to  af- 
fect the  position  of  the  head. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  first  kind  of 
serpentine  motion  was  in  a straight  line;  and 
the  fact  is  not  a little  significant  when  we  rec- 
ollect that,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  ser- 
pents are  accused  of  crooked  ways ; and  yet, 
owing  to  the  arrangements  of  the  limbs  in  the 
other  animals,  not  one  of  them — not  even  man 
himself— can  move,  as  does  the  serpent,  in  a 
literal  “path  of  rectitude.” 

So  much  for  locomotion  without  any  limbs 
at  all.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  many 
and  what  kinds  of  movements  upon  land  are 
performed  by  their  aid. 

The  possible  agents  in  locomotion  are  six  : 
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Fig.  3. — Movements  of  the  Feet  in  Walking. 


and  makes  the  spring.  In  running,  too,  there 
seems  to  be  only  two  real  stages  instead  of 
three : one  when  the  right  foot  is  springing  and 
the  left  is  swinging  forward ; the  other  when 
the  left  is  still  in  the  air  and  the  right  also  has 
left  the  earth ; then  the  left  comes  down  and 


makes  the  spring,  while  the  right  swings  forward 
in  its  tarn.  The  result  is,  that  at  one  instant 
the  body  is  supported  by  the  ball  of  one  foot,  at 
the  other  instant  by  nothing  at  all ; and  this 
constitutes  the  main  and  essential  difference  be- 
tween walking  and  running. 


There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered  in 
human  locomotion.  The  oscillation  of  the  body 
in  three  directions — forward  and  backward,  up- 
ward and  downward,  and  from  side  to  side. 
The  first  movement  is  really  forward  all  the 
time,  but  it  is>  more  rapid  at  one  instant  than 
at  another;  the  vertical  movement  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  spring  made  by  each  foot ; 
but  in  an  ordinary  walk  the  body  rises  and  falls 
successively  a little  more  than  one  inch.  The 
lateral  movement  is  made  in  order  to  balance 
the  body  upon  one  foot ; and  is  greatest  in  very 
fleshy  people,  as  also  in  ducks  and  other  wide- 
bodied birds. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  these  three 
movements  is  that  any  one  point  of  the  body, 
say  the  tip  of  the  nose  for  instance,  will  describe 
in  walking  a very  curious  line,  a little  upward 
and  to  the  left  as  the  body  rises  ojj  the  left  foot, 
then  downward  to  the  right,  then  upward  to 
the  right  as  the  body  rises  on  the  right  foot,  and 
all  the  time  it  is  advancing  forward,  but  less 
rapidly  between  each  two  springs  from  the  al- 
ternate feet. 

There  are  several  other  modes  of  human  lo- 
comotion. We  may  hop  upon  one  foot,  or  jump 
upon  two ; we  may  also  leap  upon  two,  but  in 
leaping  the  two  feet  are  not  together  as  rn  jump- 
ing; and,  finally,  we  may  vault  from  one  or 
both  feet,  aided  by  one  or  both  hands.  Spring- 
ing, bounding,  and  skipping  are  varieties  of 
leaping,  according  to  the  relative  height  and 
length  of  the  movement. 

So  far  as  I know,  the  walking  and  the  run- 
ning of  birds  are  like  the  same  movements  in 
man ; but  some  of  the  running  birds  (Or.vore*, 
as  they  are  called)  derive  great  assistance  from 
their  wings,  which,  though  neither  large  enough 
nor  vigorous  enough  to  raise  their  heavy  bodies 
into  the  air,  yet  by  their  flapping  enable  the 


ostrich  to  outstrip  the  horse,  and  the  smaller 
South  American  species,  the  Rhea,  to  escape 
the  greyhound.  The  Cassowaries  of  Australia 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  too,  are  non-flying 
birds,  and  only  use  their  wings  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  feet  in  terrestrial  locomotion.  But  in  New 
Zealand  are  several  smaller  species  in  which 


Fig.  5.— African  Ostrich. 


the  bones  of  the  wing  are  much  reduced  in  size, 
and  bear  only  a few  stiff*  quills,  which  can  be  of 
little  if  any  use ; the  Z>odo,  too,  a bird  like  a 
gigantic  pigeon  of  fifty  pounds  weight,  ■which 
lived  in  the  Mauritius  two  centuries  ago,  had 
an  equally  rudimentary  wing,  and  moved  so 
slowly  that  it  was  soon  destroyed,  and  all  that 
now  remain  of  it  are  two  feet  in  two  English 
museums  and  a skull  at  Copenhagen.  But 
there  is  a painting  of  the  bird  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  also  one  at  the  Hagu£ 

Still  more  remarkable,  however,  as  to  both 
size  and  absence  of  flying  organs,  were  the  gi- 
gantic birds  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in 
Madagascar  and  New  Zealand.  They  seem  to 
have  had  no  wing  at  all ; but  their  size,  and  the 
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•obbervi^i.  ilie  pAr/di  :Vt»  Viid 
hooked  ln*ivk  m n thud  fum  ; and  the 
woodpeckers, .-while-  clinging  to  the  f«irk 
of  the.  fcimr  rfeet,.  cfcriye  uwM 

siippor?  T>v  jVw)pg  >bc  Kh>u>  eml?  of  tiu* 
tHitf  tad  h*arhrtv  into  •A’evicet,  a U\i  >o 
Work  V\Ub  far  (ess  fitting. 

There;  are  iripeds  -tuning  the  ryptfks 
also,  umi  ^veij  aiKpug  Ihc  fishes  ,;  for  i he 
tittle  HiiietUiiidlcfi  chtdrd'tes,  hns*  only  rwu 
legs,  arid  they  vim  support  only  the  front 
pah  of  tilts  body,  all  the  rfc*t  being  upon 
tile  ground,  and  forming  H t bird  point  Of 
ttllaVag  Hie  iihiies  art  s<;v- 


; support, 

oral  species  which  -urn  And  do  habitually 
leave  their  native  clement,  and  emerge 
upon  the  (and,  either  foe  the  purposcof 
migrating,^  do  the  eels  when  ti«Tr  ponds 
dry  op,  or  to  entth  inserts  upon  the 
bench,  In  the  latter  e.n-e  the  fish  shut- 
ties  itself  along  by  means  <u  its  st i O'  and 
spiny  peel  oral  fins — the  hinder  pnrriif  the 
body  tail,  \vhieh 

may  alto  aid:  4u  Im'utaotiuib  .-JSuftli  are 
the  inenibe)  s ot  the  G»>hiuid  family,  and 
the  Lophioi:is,'ur  tisbing  tioga,  w hieh,  in  •uidl- 
ifon  to  their  extrimniiiuiry  nie  fluid  of  cmieiug 
smaller  fish  into  their  gaping  mouth*  by  mean# 
of  a long  rod-like  nppcmUigc  pmjecriug  beyond 
the  head,  are  >Usu  nuk)  io.*piM&  upon  the  shore 
and  remain  there  tbr  a cduwiderable  time. 

The  climbing  pm  h -m  cmabuh,  of  T'  amjn^- 


Fw»,  0,— The  Kangaroo. 

egetmoiB  bsngtb  and  ^tvength  of  their  legs,  must 
noru -ovd  them  pretty  secure  from  injury. 
The  Most*  iJJmnftir)  oi  Ku\y  Zealand  range* l 
from  five  to  nearly  ttfttfeh  feet  in  height,  and 
the  A//yom$  of  Madagascar  may..  have  been 
even  ladfer.  vwtt  really  feathered  beasts 

of  tin*.  UHTfh; 

Birds  ;vrO  also  said  fo  hop ; but  it 
must  be  eojounibenAd  t bur  hopping  m 
a mov&mem  uu  one  leg.  »md  that  the 
>b-£id!ed  hOjipiug  of  spamOvs,  .rub- 
ms  mut  1 be  like,  is  really  jumping. 

There  fire  a few  animals  which  arft  | 

not,  strictly  speaking,  luped.^  bur  1 

•yhieli,  nevertheless  move  upon  two 
legs;  £t\i:h  aw  the  liCfie  dormonse 
>»?«nr  o\Vtt  country  mvd  . the  great  j^iv 
hua  zit  Europe,  Ashk'h  f-»  sjid  to  clear  , 

nkUi  feet  ur  a bound - Their  hi  nd  Jj 

teg*  *&■£-'  i he\f  front  Jg 

kg*  szry  &i&fti  Zb^  izt  he  used  only 
to  ^Mppu*rt  th^.heiti  ttud  ^hould^r^  in  Jte 

Tfo  .kaft^ty^?v;^c^cWcs  Ihbni  in  jjhM 

pairs  of  lufibE 

lefts'*  hop  if  r^afiv  .0  trij/ed.  rather 

than  si  biped,  and  rests  upon  ijtp.  base  JHfl 

of  ns  thick  tail  as  upon  a third  foot  7 

it  will  even  balance  itself 

upon  oop  ft>or  anil  t(\o  tail;  r*h4  tioul  jgP 

’igomiis  f)k»ws  wit  Vi  the  other  loot,  $r 

h said  Unit  in  Australia  fliesmuigTh 

tof  the  wirinml  bov.  been  nn-do  usefb 

by  iuelo^iug  him  in  a kind  of  tn>ad“ 

tailL,  by  ynitking  w hich  there  U 

turned  a grindstone,  chuff'-' 

bean-mill^  tnmi|>-cutter.v  uud  >v»;4ir 

ing1  machine,  all  at  the  same  time. 

W’e  ffmi  mill  mor^  perfect  e^ampler 
of  tripe  dal  [ueomoaon  uinong  tU$  . 


F»u.  7^  Woodpecker, 
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hriedy . ive  may  s;?  v — x » t<i •< ‘ e ^ si o » : balk  vvanl-.'-tfiai; 
i li  frtop  f«?Rve  i« 

irppiadte  of  the  body;  bnt  for- 

th;U  |tf»?--(fj|'olti  behind  fobvar«i>  is» 

♦Kret‘t;  pf  Upon  the*  sa'iik*  >id<?  of  liny  !»udy; 

Htiwy  m •»*•< tin i« r y regular  walking,  the  feet 
im  only-  wpv.fr  hi  rh^  «hove  order,  [pit  end* 
moves  ih  the  *nnie  time,  and  flierC  i*  'on  ci’jrtaj: 
i Ut  eri  id  vif  lime  Wrwetw  the  S!i?.ee*s(ve  tuOrer 
merit*  ofaoy  tWleg*.  Moreover,  the  (runt  U?£ 
aJyvhv*  moW  t hfr  rippovi if.  b i ad  leg  *«c- 

oiid,  (he  oilier  Cnmr.  k-g .third,  and  )<i>tr.  the  hti:d 
log  of  the  faitit.  tide  vhb  the  one  first  moved: 
Bur  there  are  two  kimk  of  irreguldir  ^aU'V-s 
which  difthjf;  jtodjr*)fijf  .•  ityfc 

tila.r  nrtlH  by  Ihe  lena  jengBi  of  Jh£  iwffrrvM  1$ 
hveen  teiiher  the  hit  id  k*g*  and  the  fore  or 
thcfort^legraad  the  hind  legs. 

Uric  of  th«Of  irregular  walk*  may  f $md 
tin*  truf-walk,  ‘ because  it  lead*  J$j  -,»  mu.  Iji 
if  tfcp  fruiit  leg  i«  moved;  and  thcj  OUi^he  hind 
leg  is  nmmVrrrv  tjuieKlv  af>:r  n.  » Inie  the  iti1- 
■.fj&i-vfei  IkdWccn  the  YrtUvem^w  of  either  bind leg 
rtnvV‘{}*e  front  teg/of  i he  tfrime  >Kte  tr/flii'  W taneb 

hanger;  This  happens  in  graxing.  Thfc  aninmt 
steps  \y|>U  u front  leg/ ami  then  with  the  oppo- 
site hind  leg  | it  may  rest  it>  fhur  position  for 
*t«rni&  time;  and  the  '^V>^,;'?Uovefnehf.  k of  the 
other  farmer  leg,  fbUuwtttr  mroeiiitael^  hy  the 
hm4  lee.  Jf*  ki?f»l  of  walking 
^he  ijbrcct  interval  therefore,  i<  relati vely  long, 
and  the  diagonal  interval  i*  nda'ltveU 
amt  if  it  he c«n>e$  so  i»hfcrt  ns  t<>  idmoxT  of  ^riUo 
disuivear,  fcheU  ihe  front  leg  of  uric  side  a ad 
the  him | leg  *if  the  p|:ptvdte  hide  TrtU  move 
nearly  or  quite  'together ; and  ..this  & a :n,t. 
Kvav  the  tr&fc  litifw  from  the  walkf#  this, 
too,  that  in  fhn  laftor  only  one  him-  nix 
the  ground  at  a rime ; but  in  2 he.  former  two 
feet  are  in  thfc  tiir  fit  once,  and  fhfc'tartfy  fe 
supported  b$ vbfr af%cti*eu 

The  hti^  Urnt  ?h.€i  enW  tnnve  nt  ft  walk,  n 
trnr-wiUk,  w m u ivoh  Biu  .thn  mmel  and  rliv 
gi  r a fie.  th&  s:U;|  d,iin! , Und  rjtme  hor?«^  move  in 
a difi'erem  n ;»v IwertiTtg  the  iutervul  of 
ifine  tielwyen  tho  nrnv<m»msv  of  the  feet  id*  file 
turn r sid^  ii e d hy  beghmiug  the  mpiemfrht  with 
a hind  leg  tusteml  pf  ft  tent  leg.  T'lte  ditnet 
IntetYai  is  theri  thfe  shorrer;  yViul  in  the  £le- 
phfltfit  the  hiibl  into  vhe  trai  k.M  nf  the 

front  feery  vitiRh  foteeK  the  laUer  af.  ru?fr ■' jnst 
bcl'hre  the /others  come  ihovu,  f.o  thtti  limit  the 
lec-t  of  one  ifiilo  are  in  the  uir  toi^iii»:r.  This 
i?  flte  Kintde-widk  ; )vw  a j ?>y  «tij(  ftmhe.r  di- 
mitil^hing  t he  interval  betiVjoen  hHUfyrneUCs 
of  the  Ibttd  fetf  and  the  fnint  l^g  of  iho  saine 
ytide,  they  flriftlB  timvo  nearly  Ur  i^jAte .■kige^H'. 
TTiiw  is  the  * 4 am  I >1  e ” ' r e . s to  the  trot, 
tvva  feet  are  alv  ayN  oir  ihe  groirrid  ; fvut  in  this 
ther  are  two  oft  he  ^ia#d.yiii'e.'  Theliody  vindg^, 
hs  a wholes  from  >ode  to  jode;  lm&  theft  i*>  Hole 


Fm-  ^-^MarUknl  Ancler«  vViAibing. 

hft^oyatt • the  fjHt  p^»inf  uuti  tliere 

^.^veral  Smith  A moririHt  speeiea  v.hiofk  hnvt* 
u ihuilftT  rifthii; 

'b:  uiM  iht*?  father  Unddeuon^  lv-wetl 

;UiOiie#  Ot  terrCstriitl  jocoimuh/tk 
lef  'hs-  stiHly  {lifr"ni<fi':e/rv%fT*^' tff  fte  more  nnmm- 
• ; i ' » a»mn,ils-  the  ijmuiruped*.  Ai  the  term  itrt- 
plirVi.  they  move  upon  ffrttr  limbs,  \v1mdi  are 
geuiriidlv  placed  at  or  n««ar  the  two  ends  .A"  iht 
body,  but  fhfr  head  and  neck  »lvv  \ys  | 

mam  nr  hss  beyond  the  fr*tit  Irgs.  §o  as  to! 

vlnow  upon  them  fcf  the  weight  of  the! 
body,  whether  ftt  rest  or  in  inobon,  white 
h |f)A  hg!?  j*re  both  pbieed  and  const mKed  f s [ 
OrgAit*  of  propuhiitdn  rat!\er  thin  nf  ^n]tport, 

’^br  wufking  ^ boi^e  or  h nVw  may  ^ecrit  a 
\c?\  Miiipie  mi. tier ; but  l vt-ut»»r.d  to  assort  thftt 
if  tcR  p^vplc  wro  atdkffd  to  e^pbitb  tt.  H }\twt  j 
lice  will  ronft^  to  new  harihg  notteUif  it  juir- 
lietilttrlyi  add  the  mhef  Hvc  will  oder  us  tviiuiy 
dirteVHit  (toscriprion^ ; ^ud  that  the  matter  Kilt 
be  iii:id<y  worpe  by  prepodng  the  trot,  the  am- 
ble. \hft  ranter,  pi  the  gallop  m rjre  suhjeet  of 
di^enf^iito*  d t any  rath,  T have  not  yet  been} 
pblfr  to  find  tirsy  two  himks  wbioh  ngrhe,  unless  | 
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foot ; and  then,  in  turn,  the  heel  and  the  toe 
of  the  opposite  foot.  The  order  of  succession, 
then,  of  the  two  heels  and  the  two  toes  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  four  limbs  of  a quadruped. 
And,  moreover,  since  each  heel  strikes  the 
earth  before  its  toe,  and  since  the  heel  and 
the  toe  of  one  side  move  more  nearly  together 
than  either  does  with  the  toe  or  the  heel  of 
the  other  foot,  therefore  the  movement  of  our 
feet  is  really  an  amble-walk. 

But  if  we  regard  the  feet  as  single  organs, 
and  note  the  movements  of  the  arms  at  the 
same  time,  then,  since  the  left  arm  moves  w’ith 
the  right  leg,  and  the  right  arm  with  the  left 
leg,  and  since  the  arm  always  begins  to  move 
a little  before  the  leg,  therefore  the  movement 
is  like  the  trot-walk  of  the  quadruped. 

The  above  accounts  of  the  five  more  common 
and  more  easily  studied  movements  of  quadru- 
peds are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  final  and 
conclusive.  They  represent  the  opinions  of 
one  observer,  and  he  is  as  liable  to  error  as 
any  of  the  five  out  of  ten  who  were  supposed 
to  disagree.  More  careful  and  extensive  ob- 
servation may  show  that  some  other  account  is 
correct.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  subject  is  well 
worth  investigation. 

But  if  our  knowledge  is  slight  in  amount 
and  doubtful  in  quality  respecting  the  three 
modes  of  walking,  the  trot,  and  the  amble, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  canter  and  the  gal- 
lop? The  greater  rapidity  of  each  movement 
renders  them  difficult  to  study,  and  the  total 
discrepancy  of  opinion  between  different  au- 
thors only  increases  the  perplexity ; for  what 
one  man  calls  a canter  another  calls  a gallop, 
and  one  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  gallop,  while 
another  thinks  there  are  only  two.  Probably 
our  only  sure  way  to  ascertain  the  w'hole  truth 
is  to  take  an  “instantaneous  photograph”  of 
animals  in  the  different  parts  of  the  steps,  as 
has  been  so  successfully  done  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  in  studying  human  locomotion. 

The  common  monkeys  and  baboons,  in  which 
the  four  limbs  are  of  nearly  equal  length,  prob- 
ably walk  and  trot  upon  them  like  the  ordinary 
quadrupeds.  But  all  their  movements  are  so 
commingled  with  climbing  that  no  very  satisfac- 
toiy  statement  can  be  made.  The  long-armed 
apes,  however,  including  the  orangs,  the  gib- 
bons, the  chimpanzee,  and  the  gorilla,  are  said 
to  plant  the  hands  upon  the  ground  together, 
and,  resting  upon  the  knuckles,  to  swing  the 
body  and  legs  forward  between  them,  just  as  if 
we  used  a pair  of  crutches  and  swung  the  body 
between  them — a kind  of  exaggerated  canter. 

But  the  gibbons  progress  in  a yet  more  re- 
markable manner,  using  only  their  prodigious- 
ly long  and  strong  arms;  grasping  a branch 
with  one  hand,  they  swing  to  and  fro,  and  then 
launch  themselves  through  the  air  with  such 
force  as  to  clear  a space  of  even  forty  feet, 
and  with  such  precision  as  to  seize  a bird  in 
their  passage  with  one  hand  and  a branch  with 
the  other.  We  have  never  heard,  however,  of 
a gibbon  essaying  the  perilous  feat  of  the  hu- 


man “ zampikerostator” — namely,  turning  a 
somersault  in  passing  through  the  air  from 
one  trapeze  to  another. 

Monkeys  are  the  typical  climbers,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  animals  that  ascend  trees.  All 
the  smaller  cats,  and  the  martens  and  weasels, 
and  some  of  the  bears,  can  climb  by  means 
of  their  sharp  claws,  especially  if  the  tree  is  a 
little  inclined,  so  as  to  afford  some  support  to 
their  bodies.  Our  figure  represents  a marten 
in  the  act  of  despoiling  a bird’s  nest.  The  bears 
support  their  proportionately  greater  weight  by 
hugging  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

But  the  monkeys  climb  by  grasping  small 
branches,  not  by  means  of  clows.  Their  fin- 
gers are  long  and  strong,  and  the  absence  of  a 
thumb  in  many  of  them  does  not  interfere  with 
their  action  as  hooks  for  supporting  the  body, 
so  that  the  arms  may  pull  it  up.  Their  thumbs 
are  really  upon  their  feet,  for  the  great  toes  are 
long,  and  stand  out  at  an  angle  from  the  side 
of  the  foot,  so  that  they  not  only  have  a broad 
and  flexible  tripod  to  rest  upon  when  in  the 
trees,  but  are  able  to  use  the  foot  as  an  organ 
for  grasping  objects  for  food. 

Some  monkeys  have  a tail,  too,  which  serves 
as  a fifth  organ  of  support.  It  is  long  and 
strong,  and  very  flexible,  so  that  it  may  be 
coiled  about  a branch  and  even  bear  the  en- 
tire weight  of  the  animal ; and  these  monkeys, 
which  are  found  chiefly  in  South  America, 
move  from  bough  to  bough,  and  swing  them- 
selves from  one  tree  to  another  with  astonish- 
ing celerity. 

Some  other  quadrupeds  have  prehensile  tails. 
Such  are  the  opossums,  which  not  only  climb 
and  suspend  themselves  by  their  aid,  but  when 
young  are  carried  upon  the  mothers  back, 
twist  their  little  tails  around  hers,  and  thus 
cling  firmly  to  her  even  while  she  is  in  rapid 
motion.  Many  lizards,  also,  have  prehensile 
tails. 

The  reverse  of  climbing  is  burrowing,  and 
there  are  burrowers  in  each  of  the  vertebrate 
classes;  the  mole,  the  marmot,  the  rat,  the 
bear,  and  the  ornithorhynchus  among  the  mam- 
mals ; the  sand-swallows  and  others  among  the 
birds ; the  smaller  tortoises  among  the  reptiles ; 
and  among  the  fishes  the  lepidosiren  or  mud- 
fish, of  Africa,  wdiich  at  the  approach  of  the  dry 
season  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  and  there  re- 
mains until  the  rains  fall  again. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  are  both  mammals 
and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes,  which  may  in  one 
sense  be  called  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  they 
move  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  ascend 
trees,  which  are  simply  prolongations  of  it  up- 
ward ; they  descend  below  the  surface,  and  they 
move  along  upon  it  by  means  of  one  or  tw*o  or 
three  or  four  or  five  organs  of  locomotion  or 
support. 

Nature  stops  here ; but  man,  impelled  by  a 
desire  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  organs  by 
which  the  soul  moves  in  the  other  life,  and  for- 
getting that  man  lives  a man  after  death,  and 
is  in  the  human  form,  though  independent  of 
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Fi«.  V.— Marten  climbing  a Tree  for  Eggs.— South  American  Monkey,  with  prehensile  Tail.  (Prtrm  ScAitt?.) 


space  and  time,  has  peopled  the  heaven  and  bililies — since  the  wing  of  a bird  is  the  same  or* 
the  hell  of  his  imagination  with  nix-1  imbed  be-  gnu  with  the  arm  of  a man, 
ings,  having  two  legs,  two  arms,  and  two  wings;  The  true  winged  things  the  14  birds  of  the 
and  which,  whether  beautiful  cherubs  or  hideous  air,”  which  we  know  to  exist,  will  be  described 
fiends,  are  alike  monsters— anatomical  imposed-  in  the  next  paper. 
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jT|5XT.  Hr  Our  KHend  I^o ! ^ of  the^i  laugUed  rutho  uo?ior<  M fm/  '\a<eimu$; ;. 

* CiuilUtt  cel!  the  awn-  f) t*  bn;  adv^mures  to  \ Din  imd  a fbW  marked.  'Xhb  is  anot), -«• 
ike  pladsute  of  fvMw#  them,  us  set  down  in-  of  roar,  yaver  ayLitJiip.*  I did  no i -wie  Jr  ) 
HAfti  raev  anil  idiomatic  Liognuge*  in  the  • ibonghc  l -would  irt.  ThousamJv  fo  v«h ang 
ihi  **eciLe.nt  fiuglGh,  - wall,'  vjfat  friend  ihfoj's  iecffiH#,  air 

lilkiMins  uiimiieuie  ibcFruadi  »teiTieHi  uf>ihe  Xfovtofo  kitbukhix  ami  Kew  V:p>k.  Not  Duly 
itet  A raari*  aflytef ' n a fiArt  ?d*  biniftel/^  ’ iii.W  my  VotHi^  'frtatHfo  come,  but  ft.  gr.e.ui  many 

j)  Mansis  m,t  i*&ul  Jul$  done  wiKcly  to  diipfciisy  dh|  folk*  \tptx  #i*o  ;^u  among  them. 

*li  the  Sfe^u^  of  »n  editor,  add  *dli  Mfc^jhyX  ^ Wt&tt  be  asked  ilia  gs/G  ami  boys  m(  Ketv 
lik  wu  ivav.  He  thd*e  who  re^Xfo;!  Iforh  U‘  be  *;bmtbi  write.  more  books  for  them, 
dts,  *eti  those  wuo  hear : ids  Idctuii^  the  rrem*£n3oij*  cheer*  bad  burn**  fk»y  guW: 

K*  ifif  person  id  confidence.  Thk  h\  his  ifeyr  inmtohl  lum  thm  hehudfodtergo  to  njc*x%\ 
ol*  \\<  thus  hc^Yns ; v;  ifofbre  writing  lbo  nt'\s\  volume  l went  k* 

*k  ^v  dear  young  folks,— In fbe  f?r3t  brto£F  , my  gt*Al  and  e*f  Denied  pjiX»lkhfcrs 

ikU  .1  'X?,)X<X  for  you  wc  traveled  together  in  &\Uii?e.  and  tiske'd  them  what  they 

lOAgtt  the  Gorilla  Coutitry,  and  s&#  jiotonly  thought  of  sj  new  book  for  Xoung^blk*.  * 

e yieAfiiiv  *$>e*+  but  uI-kjj  the  cannibal  tribes  tainly/  they  said.:  'by  oil  juduiib. Ibfoml  Ibni  i, . 
fodt uien.  Ip  tba  a nt?*  tiwtife;  ; Hii- ^ 

“at  nuniiiri/,  and  niov  le<«jraitlhy  tfoplfonu.  Country  tun)  WtUi  U/i-  under  r hr  Kymxtut  me  >e 
.A.cr(iciit^  etc.,  great .. Ua^fiMs.dl * * iK.i;el_v  ItHik  HdAd  -tii.  : 
arrd  dmseii  by  she  fierce  my  old  jout  tmli?y  reiuoved  t>H^  Afviam  d a.-i  frea> 
^HiG>u«y  AAi^Aivl  plagued  by  Hies.  thcfib  ami  tv*nt:r»  work  ; and  now  we  uie  going 

k<  i ui  spring  your  trsnnd  Piiu),  not  satisfied  j to  be  />#r  in  rtm  Jw/k.  ’* 

p wtieg  fox  young  .bd ics.  took  n into  lus  ! . Wi*'|fa»|ivri<e  fo.make  a few  fvm\  r)i»t 

id  ro  fetturk'  before  vlieni.  Whan  1 men-  ['book.  which  will  give  aw* ^ blew  of*  its  ehuruen  r . 
iHVi  lkfr  >oiif^%  ^ ttctiu«intttn<*M  nm,y  j | VCtYAOB  ON  THE  EEMBO. 

hot ; it  i*  mid-day.  The  tttC5 
the  fK»cor  the  nduinha.  tie;  iIhi- 


• £**[  in  lbs  ByX^ct  lie  OiAtLLir.  5iar- 

y*? '■  * *> ..- ; \-\  v . ; • 

1 petit*  O&rtffi*  CrtiiHtry^Sjfoz  Magaziue, 

* ti/r  Me  £WUtt/wr.~8ee  Mug^itne,  ja 0~ 
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kt  1 wish  yon  could  Hie  magnificent . t*fe  little  hmzi;  cm*  told  .rajk 

w hiid  •*  ritov  werg  nmde-uf.tfugle  rruv/te  Auv-k  jk  iitik  rf^u^  vm  trench- 

of  huge  Vices.  We  Wd  left  the  \ illage  *)f  fkium-  erou^mid  quite  iiht«mi(l»Je.  The.  kinder  I 
where  my  good  friuhd  Q?tengnej:tik  <>f  whom  1 the  w«r*<?  he  seemed  fofe  We  tiidk  hinrisrith 

t'  friend  I had  in  uh  in  the  forest  till  weyreforned  ti>  om  village* 
Afi  ha.  reigned:  ami  then  many  oft  bn  woioeit  •.•.iiMOj»|icv:irt*(l; 

^ against  live  cur-  ^ddckwns  smart  in  hvs  ^uvkedtiei***.  and  was 

mir  o\  the-  Uuiuov  ami  dec}*  river  Reroho.  You  quim  a*  ireaHieroiis  as  uov  -»>f  tti«  gorillas  l had 
yudjy  well  o^ydn<^]veji  Mb  ere  is  the  place  for  runt  hefone.  He  would  uoteaUuav  rooked  food* 
vv  |iii;|t  i t| Vp  homtd.  if  yim  had  seen  m you  and  eveiy  dav  I ho»l  toseyu  1 too  the  toc^t  for  her- 
might  fmyu  j&fngT.  *o  make  waxy  rics  avid  outs.  1 yto.  could  have  seen  hi? 


..  . . . # 1 1 . , , .,  J wmjm I (B  RB  P . 

Imi  (.).<•  cwvvk  wen:  full -of  met?  who  were  cvmtrcd  glishm,  yvn  wordd  have  noticed  how  i roach - 
with  till  their  war  fetiches ; their  tacos  worn  paint-  cryui.t-nnd  gh'Oiriy  they  were.  Jack  was  running : 
ed,  and  fltey  wen?  loaded  uirli  htiplemcius  of  war,  he  v.ouid  look  nV  me  right  straight  in  the 
The  drum*  tom  fufjoudy,  and  the  jmddlettk  as  ami  'when  he  did  that  l learned  that  he  njearr 
wp  a^eendtSdi' wer-c  fringing  war~soctgs,  and  M and,  .if  cfoifcat  haniL  nientit  bn  ariairk 

times  they  w qoJd  sing  praises  in  honor  of  their  upon 


km*.  saying  toil  Q.imngueaa  wAs  .above  all  king?*  H Uf 'cunrse,  once  in  the.  camp.  rim  forked-  stick; 

‘VQuenum:?H  cm)  l were  in  the  royal  canoe,  a had  toot*  taken  G'vay,  and  a little  chain  tied 
cupfu-h'  tocnc  of  wood'  oref  sixty  feet  long,  the  rdmni  the  xreck  of  Jack;  the  chain  u*a«  d hoot 
ptmv  being  an  imi ration  of  nn  immense  enwof  si*  feet  long.  Then  T had  a long  pole  fastened 
dtle>  head,  v.  hose  jaws  wove  wide  open,  diowmg  in  Jttovgi*<inmt,  am\  the  chain  was  tied  to  uu 
t?>  big*  *harp,  pointed  teeth.  This  wav  emblem-  ring  which  had  toon  iis*id  as,  a.  bmcefcf  on  the 
urirt  and  theant  that  it  would  r»watlow  all  the  eh-  upm‘r  arm  «-f  a Tiafive,  f.v  »•.  hi-  h incaus  he  nould 
cmie$:  of  the  tiugr  Jt\  our  cantK*  there  were  tarn  rifl-  art.nmd.  without  eiiinn'gUtig  the  rfmitr. 
fiiarc  ''diutri  jmdiUerA.  At  fhc  stem  wav  A>()ne<Iay  J had  r*m«i  tu  htfet'Jmrk  ^xipctmldo 
seared  >>hl  Qnengmua..  the  rjnecn,  who  held  m j . tarried  u hich  friend AljdHonerr  hnd  just  colltvt- 
mi».hndhv.r»ver  the  load  t*f  his  majesty,  mid  rny~  ed  for  him  (1  wanted  alw>vj<  In  food  Jack  Tm  - 
s<m  . ami  sente*l  fold:  of  ns  all  way  Adoumm  the  .<df,  to  if  1 i mdd  impe  Imni,  mull  npjimudi- 
king  s ncphmv<  who  wns  urned  with-  iimvtmmim  < d rho  little  fdhnv  to  jivtihln  the  disiiiuct-  whu  h 
j);nhlk%  hy  which  h«v guided  the  canoe.  I thought  the  uftiLCM  length  *>T  iii^i  hidh  ^idiUf 

+t  How  Wiinn  it wus  f Lvery  fo\v  rmnutes  I 1 «Hbw  kiiri;  to  go.  ;Ho  looked  at  me  isfniight  in 
dip\s?d  my  old  Punairia  hat,  uddeh  full  of  the  face,  imd  j wafotyd  for  him  to  extend  Irif  tirm 
0Q&}  IfertrOfi,  info  tlie  wnror,  umi  nfor»  tuy  urm  to  get  the  nfca  ton  do  1 was  olforing  Ifmg.  whein 
hrdla,  for,  l tell  you,  the  #nn  seemed  ahhost  m quirJk  ns  hgffotdpg,  he  tlhi^Xydiis.  WlV  Bin  the 
ho?  Oh  The . ht>d#&  of  the  iwddlnrs  avem  ! gnmnd  »m  one  unn  und  one  leg.  the  chaiiMmiwn 

^hirdtig  witiitheffjltbati^rid^l  fAdu theit ^ skitL'’  to  its  fid!  length,  and  there  he t»>Ve  I k frea  itt  £rer 
, rnrv,*  ttVtofV*  a foy  fog.  and.  with  hi  a hi  g tun  jM  huid  *mi 

.y  TOi  m UiM  i}i;  my  cyluViV  were  no  he;  < kt. 

tyNow  hd  hs  follow  young  gtu  jJla,  whom  eml  a fwmiym  offheui  xvajs *5*m;ri  in  his  pf^eHyfon 
1 pitting  rhi'  k I thought  in  Tin  fnghi  .that  a }*revc  <f( 'my  lea  k«d 


also  heett  tgtwi  hwuv,  which  l am  .glad:  m >;-y 
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was  not  the  case.  Still  holding  the  piece  of  my  j They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  wot  Id. 
pantaluous,  he  retreated  to  his  pole,  then  gave  a mid  Equatorial  Africa  has  a fair  share  of  them, 
howl,  and  started  at  me  again.  This  time  i j in  goodly  variety.  The  natives  have  any  mim- 
ktiew  better — l vvas  off.  lie  held  the  piece  of  | her  of  wonderful  tales  to  tell  about  the  ogom- 
mv  pantaloons  for  a long  time,  it  having  passed  bona. 

from  his  big  foe  into  his  hand.  “There  was  a wild  shout  of  joy  among  the 

“Jack  looked  at  times  almost  cross-eved,  and  people  at  having  come  to  the  right  spot.  The 
was  as  ugly  a fellow  as  any  one  could  wish  to  baskets  were  immediately  opened,  the  short 
see.  lie  was  not  so  strong  ns  friend  Joe,  the  heavy  sticks  and  cutlasses  were  got  in  readiness, 
account  of  which  you  have  read  in  ‘ Stories  of  and  we  scattered  all  over  the  thickly-wooded  iri- 
tbe  Gorilla  Country/  hut  he  was  a pretty  strong  and,  For  it  was  an  island  where  only  mangrove 
i -http,  and  I should  not  have  liked  to  bq  shut  up  ; grew.  Not  far  froth  the  Gland  1 could  see  huge 
in  a room  alone  with  him.  Several  titties  I had  hippopotami  playing  i§  the.  river,  but  we  had 
narrow  escapes  of  a grip  from  his  strong  big  foe.  j taken  it  into  our  heads  to  come  down  the  river 
“ When  evening  came  Jack  would  collect  the  and  make  a great  hmd  of  these  Crustacea*, 
dry  leaves  I had  given  him,  and  would  go  to  “ There  was,  as  I have  said,  u general  skedad- 
sleep  upon  them,  and  sometimes  he  did  look  til-  die  of  crabs,  for  at  the  least  mdse  they  ran  away, 
most  like  a child/’  having  a counterpart  in  the  women,  who  mu  to 

and  fro  with  great  shouts,  w hich  were  soon  taken 
HUNTING  LAND-CRABS.  op  |>v  th0  nicn,  in  their  wild  excitement  after 

“We  have  come  down  to  the  river.  We  are  land-crabs, 
off  in  our  canoes  to  hunt  for  ogomhon  (luud>  j “These  crabs  were  of  tremendous  size,  and 
crabs),  each  one  of  us  being  provided  with  a wove  the  real  ogombons,  the  largest  species 
basket  and  a short  cutlass,  and  are  paddling  for  ] found  in  the  country,  and  the  only  ones  the  rm- 
some  spot  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river'  lives  will  cat.  'They  were  gray,  almost  of  the 
where  the  bind-crabs  are  found  in  abundance,  j color  of  the  mud  on  which  they  walk.  They 
There  are  several  canoes  full  of  women,  for  i were  armed  with  tremendous  daws,  which  wnro- 
catohing  crabs  is  the  special  business  of  the  wo-  fcd  us  to  be  very  careful  in  handling  them,  or  we 
men,  as  hunting  is  the  special  work  of  the  men.  j should  get  a good  bite. 

“ The' land-crabs  burrow  in  the  ground.  Their  I “This  island  was  celebrated  ns  the  home  of 
holes  are  found  in  very  large  numbers  in  some  j the  ogombons,  mid  the  whole  of  that  part  on 
parts  of  the  country.  The  burrows  form  the  , which'  we  landed  was  entirely  covered  with  their 
subterranean  homes  of  the  crabs,  info  which  I borrows,  which  were  in  many  places  so  thick 
they  retire  when  alarmed — and  the  slightest  and  so  close  together  as  to  communicate  with 
qhrse  does  that.  They  remain  ii>  their  burrows  [ each  other.  In  these  retreats  the  embs  remain 
until  hunger  drives  them  out  in  search  of  food,  in  darkness.  They  never  venture  far  from  home, 
or  when  they  fancy  danger  is  averted.  How*  Master  Land-Crab  knows  his  own  habits- 

“We  landed  at  last  on  a swampy  bottom,  tion  front  those  0M1  is  neighbor  I can  not  tell, 
the  soij  of  which  was  very  black,  I immediate-  but  now  and  then  he  would  make  a mistake  and 
ly  saw  an  innumerable  quantity  of  crabs  running  go  into  ‘Homebody  else’s  house/  thus  getting 
in  all  directions — making  for  their  burrows — into  the  wrong  box. 

alarmed  at  our  approach  and  the  sound  of  foot-  “ At  this  time  of  the  year  the  land-crabs  were 
.steps : and  as  they  ran  they  displayed  the  two  fat,  but  the  shells  were  somewhat  hard,  but  not 
large  daws  with  which  they  were  ready  to  bite  so  hard  as  Inter  in  the  season,  when  the  crab  G 
any  one  bold  enough  to  seize  them.  The  ground  left  to  himself,  not  being  so  good  to  cat.  Henet.% 
tvas  eoveiyd  with  harrows.  in  the  season,  lund-crah  parties  start  from  every 

“ These  land  - embs  are  curious  creatures,  village  for  the  spots  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
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limb  will  *oon  come  out!'  for  among  the  ertista- 
ceie  such  is  the  case — a new  limb  &k>n 
out,  ami  takes  the  place  of  the  one  lost ; so  I 
was  left  without  mv  prize,  The  women  again 
warned  me  to  be  very  careful,  instructing  me 
how  to  catch  crabs  by  seizing  the  big  daw  ami 
severing  it  from  the  body;  but,  before  doing 
this,  the  stick  must  he  placed  on  the  middle  of 
the  back,  where  the  claws  can  not  reach,  as  they 


“ When  the  crabs  are.  ready  to  cost  oft  their 
shells  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  burrow, 
which  they  have  stocked  with  leaves,  dosing  the 
entrance  with  mud,  and  they  remain  there  until 
their  new  armor  is  oil  After  quitting  its  old 
armor  a crab  is  very  soft,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  new  shell  becomes  hard,  even  harder  than 
the  preceding  one.  I was  never  able  to  ascertain 
the  age  a land-crab  cputS  attain. 

“So  we  were  racing  iu  every  direction  after 
the  land-crabs,  which  Hed  with  the  utmost  speed 
for  their  burrows.  Now  and  then  one  would  !>e 
caught.  We  had  to  be  very  light  of  foot  when 
approaching  them,  fur  ut  the  least  noise  they 
would  go  and  hide  in  their  dark  abodes. 

“Of  tim  two  large  claws  one  waa  a tremen- 
dous thing,  aud  it  Was  amusing  to  watch  the 
crabs  walking  leisurely  round  their  holes,  as  if 
there  was  no  foe  in  their  neighborhood,  hut  yet 
holding  up  one  of  the  large  claws  as  if  they  were 
ready  for  any  thing  that  might  come  along.  This 
claw  nodded  backward  and  forward  in  a very 
comical  manner. 

“ I approached  one  very  big  fellow  w ithout  his 
having  perceived  me,  and,  before  lie  was  aware, 

I bird  my  stick  heavily  on  his  hack,  and  then 
seized  him  with  my  hand,  to  place  him  in  the 
basket  which  hung  at  my  side.  1 roared  out  j 
with  pain,  for  he  had  got  hold  of  one  of  mv  fin- 
gers with  its  large  claw,  and  shook  it  as  if  he 
would  have  torn  it  oft*.  With  my  other  hand  I 
vjuickly  seized  the  crab  and  twisted  the  claws 
from  the  body,  which  I thought  would  release 
me ; but  lo ! although  the  body  lay  oil  the  ground, 
the  rascally  daws  gripped  harder  than  ever.  4Oh ! 

< id  ! ui»! ! I’  I shouted— - which  cries  brought  two 


can  uut  tuuv  e backward. n 

THE  LEOPARD  OF  THE  AIR. 

<* 

“ One  morning  I hear  a strange  cry  high  up  in 
the  air.  1 look,  and  what  do  1 see?— what  do 
I see  yonder  up  in  the  sky?  An  eagle.  Rut 
what  kind  of  an  eagle  ? for  it  appears  to  me  so 
much  larger  than  any  eagle  I have  ever  met  with 
before*  And  us  I a>ked  this,  my  men  excluim- 
ed,  4 It  is  a yuonionwi;  the  leopard  of  the  air  ; 
the  bird  that  feeds  on  gazelles,  gouts,  ami  mon- 
keys ; the  bird  that  is  the  most  ditheult  of  any 
to  find  and  to  kill.’  ‘Yes,’ said  Querhumen ; 

4 in  mv  younger  days  I remember  (hat  my  wife 
and  myself  were  on  our  plantation,  w ith  some  of 
our  slaves,  aud  one  day  we  heard  the  cries  of  h 
baby,  and  saw  a child  carried  up  into  the  sky  by 
one  of  these  guunkmiemj,  The  baby  had  been 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  giuntiuiiicn,  whose 
eyes  never  miss  any  thing,  and  which  had  nut 
l>een  noticed  soaring  above  our  heads,  pounced 


4 i he  people  were  afraid  of  them,  and  were 
compelled  to  be  very  careful  of  their  babies. 
These  grand  eagles  do  not  feed  on  fowls;  they 
are  too  small  game  for  them.  Mom  keys  are 
wliat  they  like  best ; they  can  w atch  them  as 
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| . i?ft«rjkev?  v*f  those  fcw* i>,  F-o  i-  then*  shrill 

’ cnV~f  ] (hough*  there  must  he  »T  half  n 
{ ' ; : . ! I that  i bud 

one  Inn  el  l*>mWd  with  tag  s-lh>iL  If  the  roondw 
I were  mi  .trm  fr»r  off.  I would  be  able  to  get  a 
I fair  >ho.f,  and  kill  our. 

f mh amed  ten  *^uub,«vi<h  until  T got  quite 
fltvir  h1  dioot  1 gnrihl  tfefl  see  ti  \r  big  bodie^, 
long  rti5^(  and  long,  jetddaek,  shbhog hair.  \\  hut 
handsome  beast*  they  were  ! what  a idee- looking 
muff  their  skins  would  make!  I thought. 

“Just,  as’  I was  considering  which  of  them  I 
would  fire  atT  I saw  some  big  thing,  like  a large 
! shadow,  suddenly  come  down  upon  the  tree. 

1 Then  I heard  rhe  flapping  of  heavy  wings*  and 
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turn  his  head,  and  h n then  inflicts  a fearful  hire 
on  the  brenat  of  the  eagle,  or  on  hi>  neck  dr  leg, 
which  disables  his  roost  terrible  enemy,  and  then 
both,  falling,  meet  their  death. 

“I  looked  on  without  firing.  The  monkeys 
seemed  para  Ivied  with  fear  when  the  eagle  came 
down  upon  them,  and  did  not  move  until  after 
the  bird  of  prey  had  taken  one  of  their  number, 
and  then  decamped.  When  l looked  for  them 
they  had  tied  for  parts  unknown  to  roe  in  the 
forest.  I was  looking  so  intently  at  the  eagle 
and  its  prey  that  for  a while  I had  forgotten  the 
mondit*.  1 do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  monkeys  I 
could  see  often,  but  it  is  only  once  in  a great 
while  that  such  a scene  as  1 witnessed  could  1m 
seen  by  a man.  It  ivftS  grand ; and  I wondered 
not  that  the  native*  called  the  guanionien  the 
leopard  of  the  air.  As  I write  these  lines,  though 
several  years  have  passed  away,  ! tree  still  before 
roe  that  big.  powerful  bird  carrying  its  prey  to 
some  unknown  part  of  the  forest.  '* 


We  roust  certainly  place  our  friend  Paul  at 
the  Head  of  all  narrators  of  hunting  adventure* ; 
not  merely  that  lie  has  killed  kinds  of  game  that 
never  before  came  within  rifle  range,  but  be- 
cause, also,  he  invests  each  scene  with  an  art- 
istic coloring  derived  from  his  own  poetic  na- 
ture. Snakes  and  such  like  vermin  excepted, 
he  seems  to  have  a fondness  for  the  creature* 
be  shoots.  He  treats  them  as  old  Iznak  Wal- 
ton urges  anglers  to  treat  the  worm*  which  they 
must  impale  in  order  t#  tickle  the  tastes  of  the 
finny  tribes — tenderly  as  though  he  loved 
them.”  We  own  to  having  been  somewhat 
wearied  with  the  way  in  which  most  famous 
Nimrods  tell  us  how  they  u keeled  over"  an  ele- 
phant or  a lion,  a buffalo  or  n bear,  to  say  no- 
thing of  such  gentle  creatures  ns  deer  and  an- 
telopes. But  we  are  never  wearied  with  Paul'* 
hunting  stories.  We  were  sorely  tempted  tq 
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extract  from  his  book  several  more  hunting 
scenes.  But  we  forbear  with  giving  only  one 
more;  and  that  mainly  for  the  reason  that  it 
some  information  touching  an  article  of 
food  which  we  imagine  will  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use  for  the  present.  Almost  every  thing 
that  walks  or  crawls,  swims  or  Hies,  has  non 
and  then  been  eaten  by  civilized  man.  We  do 
8ot5  however,  call  to  mind  any  account  of  the 
flavor  of  roast  lion  or  tiger  ; and  Du  Chuillu  is 
the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  report  upon  the 
merits  of  leopard  steak  Therefore  we  quote 
from  him : 

SOMETF1ING  ABOUT  LEOPARD& 

“ In  the  afternoon*  just  after  descending  a hill, 
*e  eamc  to  a very  thick  part  of  the  forest.  We 
were  all  silent,  for  we  wanted  to  kill  game,  when 
-suddenly  one  of  the  men  close  to  me  made  tis  a 
to  stop  mid  keep  jierfeetly  still,  his  face 
Rowing  excitement  and  fear.  I stopped  and 
frlnked  at  him.  Without  saying  u word,  he 
Mphited  me  to  a tree.  I looked,  and  could  see 
frothing;  I was  looking  at  the  wrong  tree.  He 
dose  to  me,  and  whispered  the  word  ngego 
1 looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Tfuhr  there  was  a magnificent  leopard  renting 
ilaton  the  immense  horizontal  branch;  of  a tree 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground 

u We  had  narrowly  escaped,  for  we  had  to 
Plunder  that  tree.  The  leopard  had  seen  us, 
^os  looking  at  us  ns  if  to  say,  ’ Why  do  you 
»li*?tarb  me  in  my  sleep  T for  I suppose,  as  they 
bet  seldom  in  the  daytime,  he  intended  to 
ren^i n there  f«  >r  the  day.  Hi»  long  tail  wagged ; 
tapkeed  liimself  in  a crouching  position,  ready 
to  spring  on  tfome  of  us,  hoping,  I dare  say,  thus 
to  secure  his  dhmer.  His  glaring  eyes  seemed 
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| to  look  at  me,  and,  just  as  1 thought  he  was 
ready  to  spring,  I tiled  between  his  two  eyes, 
and  the.  shot  went  right  through  his  head,  and 
down  he  fell  with  a heavy  crash,  giving  a fearful 
groan.  He  tried  to  get  up  again,  but  another 
shot  finished  him.  and  then  the  tremendous  war- 
shouts  of  the  A shims  rang  through  the  forest,  i 
shot  that  leopard  at  a distance  of  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  yards, 

uThe  leopard  was  hardly  on  the  ground  before 
we  rushed  in  with  our  knives.  A heavy  blow 
of  the  axe  partly  severed  his  head  from  his  neck. 
We  cut  off  his  mil  to  take  it  back  to  town,  and 
then  took  his  claws  off  to  give  them  to  Olendu 
for  a necklace.  The  leopard  was  cut  in  pieces, 
and  we  lighted  a big  firec  or,  rather,  several  big 
fires. 

“This  leopard  was  fat— very  fit,  but  smelt 
very  strong-— awfully  so.  The  ribs  looking  the 
! best,  ! thought  t would  try  them  and  have  some 
cut}et^-re:il  leopard  cutlets.  I battened  them 
and  pounded  them  with  the  axe  in  order  to  make 
them  tender.  By  that  time  the  fire  had  burned 
up  well,  so  I took  from  it  a Jot  of  bright  burning 
charcoal,  and  put  my  cutlets  on  it.  The  cutlets 
soon  afterward  begun  to  crisp ; the  tut  dropped 
down  cm  the  charcoal*  and  a queer  fragrance 
filled  the  atmosphere  round.  Then  I put  on  the 
cutlets  a little  salt  I hud  with  me,  rubbed  them 
with  some  Cayenne  pepper,  and  immediately 
after  I began  to  go  into  them  in  earnest.  The 
meat  was  strong,  and  bad  an  odor  of  musk  which 
was  very  disagreeable.  I found  if  so  at  the  third 
cutlet,  and  when  I had  done  I took  some  salt  in 
my  mouth,  mixed  with  Cayenne  pepper,  in  or- 
der to  see  if  1 could  not  get  rid  of  the  taste ; 1 
could  not.  I wished  then  that  the  leopard  bad 
been  some  other  animal. 

V*I  began  to  feel  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
when  I awoke  two  days  after  killing  the  Jeopard 
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I rose  with  difficulty  from  ray  bed  of  leaves. 
We  set  forward  without  breakfast.  1 dared  not 
send  men  in  the  forest  for  berries  ; we  must  be 
contented  with  those  we  should  find  on  our  route* 
for  even'  hour  was  precious,  and  they  might  not 
find  any  after  all.  So  we  walked  on  with  empty 
stomachs,  longing  for  a .sight  of  the  Ashira  coun- 
try. 

“ 1 could  not  be  mistaken ; tny  compass  was 
in  good  order;  I had  taken  into  account  its 
vnmtioT}.  We  were  going  south,  if  not  right 
straight,  at  least  in  a general  southern  direction. 
On,  and  on,  and  on,  throngh  the  gloomy  jungle, 
no  man  saying  a word  to  the  other,  «r>d  even 
man  looking  anxiously  for  the  first  sight  of  prai- 
rie-land, which,  with  my  diseased  brain,  weak- 
ened by  hnnger,  was  to  me  like  a fairy  land. 

“At  fast,  on  the  afternoon  of  a day  which  1 
have  never  forgotten,  a sudden  lighting  of  the 
forest  gloom  fold  us  that  an  ojien  country  whs 
near  at  hand.  With  a certain  renewal  of  strength 


and  hope  we  set  off  on  n run,  caring  not  bow  the 
jungle  would  fear  us  to  pieces,  till  wc  reached  a 
village  at  the  very  hounds  of  the  hush.  Here 
the  jmople  were  much  alarmed  at  our  »pp»eararic* 
and  our  frantic  nrtions.  * Food ! food!  food  ! 
shouted  the  Aslvinis.  That  was  all  they  coul  i 
say.  When  they  discovered  that  we  did  not 
mean  mischief  they  approached.  The  chief  had 
seen  me  fit  Olenda.  and  he  made  haste  with  his 
|H*opl<?  to  supply  our  necessities  with  all  manner 
of  food  in  their  jkw  session — plan  fains*  pine-ap- 
ple*, cassndo,  yams,  fowls,  smoked  fish.  The 
chief  gave  me  A royal  present  of  a goat,  which 
we  killed  in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  I ate  so  much 
that  1 feared  1 should  he  ill  from  putting  ton 
large  a share  into  my  so  long  empty  stomach.” 

We  leave  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  in 
which  D»  Chailhi  was  lost,  in  order  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  our  space  to  sopie  descrip- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  itill 
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wilder  human  denizens  of  these  jungles.  Giv- 
ing due  precedence  to  royalty,  we  shall  narrate, 
greatly  abridged,  the  account  of  Paul’s  recep- 
tion of  Olenda,  the  great  king  of  the  Ashiri 
tribe.  Olenda’s  country  must  be  a beautiful 
one  in  itself : a broad  prairie  laud,  girt  by  lofty 
mountains,  whose  summit  no  one  had  climbed ; 
the  hills  and  valleys  streaked  with  ribbon-like 
paths,  while  here  and  there  was  the  sheen  of  a 
brook  winding  through  the  undulating  land, 
with  groves  of  large-leaved  plantains  and  ba- 
nanas, and  plantations  of  cassada  and  pea-nuts 
— dear  to  juvenile  America.  Beautiful  as  this 
land  was  in  itself,  how  beautiful  it  must  have 
seemed  to  Paul,  who  had  been  long  wandering 
through  the  lonely  forests  and  jungles ! 

Olenda’s  village  was  situated  upon  a high  hill. 
News  had  preceded  Paul  that  some  strange  vis- 
itors were  coming,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants had  fled.  But  the  king  remained  behind, 
prepared  to  meet  the  new-comers.  In  a little 
while  the  monarch  appeared,  ringing  a kendo  to 
announce  his  approach.  The  kendo  is  a kind 
of  bell,  made  of  iron,  with  a long  iron  handle. 
We  remember  one  of  these  in  the  collection  of 
curiosities  which  Du  Chaillu,  years  ago,  brought 
to  this  country.  Saving  the  long  handle,  it 
looks  much  like  a rude  cow-bell.  When  not 
in  use,  the  mouth  is  stuffed  with  a skin,  which 
enwraps  magical  charms  to  keep  away  the  ani- 
emba , or  evil  influences.  Rude  as  the  kendo 
is,  it  is  in  Central  Africa  the  symbol  of  royalty, 
which  no  one  but  a king  may  possess. 

So,  ringing  his  cow-bell,  the  monarch  ap- 
proached. Never  had  Paul  seen  a man  so 
old ; never  did  he  dream  that  a man  could  be 
so  old.  His  wool  was  as  white  as  snow  ; his 
face  a mass  of  wrinkles.  His  skin  was  like 
parchment,  and  every  rib  was  clearly  visible. 
He  was  bent  almost  double,  and  his  emaciated 
arms  and  legs  were  hardly  bigger  than  broom- 
handles.  His  haggard  old  face  was  painted  in 
streaks,  one  side  white  and  the  other  red.  He 
leaned  on  a long  staff  as  he  gazedxm  his  visitor. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  most  aston- 
ished. 

At  length  the  monarch  began  his  speech  of 
welcome:  “I  have  no  bowels,”  he  said;  “I 
am  like  the  Ovenga  River;  I can  not  be  cut 
in  two ; I am  also  like  the  Niembai  and  Ovenga 
rivers,  which  unite  together.  Thus  my  body  is 
united,  and  nothing  can  divide  it.”  This  gib- 
berish has  been  from  time  out  of  mind  the  in- 
variable proem  to  the  royal  speeches  of  the 
Ashiri  kings.  Exactly  what  it  means  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Then  the  king  came  to  mat- 
ters of  fact — all  the  while  beating  his  bell. 
“ You,”  he  said,  “the  spirit,  have  come  to  see 
Olenda;  you,  the  spirit,  have  put  your  feet 
where  none  like  you  have  ever  been.  You 
are  welcome.” 

Then  the  king’s  son,  also  an  old  white-headed 
negro,  presented  Paul,  in  his  majesty’s  name, 
with  two  slaves,  three  goats,  twenty  bunches 
of  plantains,  twenty-flve  fowls,  five  baskets  of 
pea-nuts,  and  several  bunches  of  sugar-cane. 
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' 44  This,”*  said  the  king,  44  is  to  salute  you. 
Whatever  else  you  want,  tell  me.  I am  the 
king  of  this  country.  I am  older  than  any 
tree  you  see  around  you!” — and  indeed  he 
must  have  looked  so. 

Paul  replied  that  he  did  not  want  the  slaves, 
but  would  gladly  accept  the  food  and  other 
presents. 

Then  came  up  more  of  the  king’s  children — 
all  of  them  old  and  white-wooled.  They  were 
followed  by  crowds  of  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  who  had  recovered  from  their 
fright.  All  gazed  in  mute  wonder,  only  broken 
by  low  whispers,  upon  the  strange  visitor. 

At  length  the  king  turned  to  his  people,  and 
said : 44 1 have  seen  many  things  in  my  life, 
and  am  now  ready  to  die ; for  I have  received 
the  Moguiza  spirit,  from  whom  we  receive  all 
things.  It  will  alwuys  be  said  in  our  nation, 
by  those  coming  after  us,  that  in  the  time  of 
Olenda  the  first  spirit  appeared  and  dwelt  among 
us.  Keep  this  spirit  well ; he  will  do  us  good.  ” 

Then,  beating  his  kendo  again  like  a fare-* 
well  salute,  the  old  monarch  hobbled  away. 

Do  not  his  vrords  somehow  strangely  call  to 
mind  the  utterance  of  the  aged  Simeon : “Now, 

Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  ?” 

But  this  scene  of  quiet  beauty  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  course  of  the  experience  of 
Du  Chaillu  in  Africa.  The  next  which  we  pre- 
sent is  of  a different  character. 

Among  Du  Chaillu’s  friends  was  Quengueza, 
a chief  whose  head  village  was  called  Goumbl. 
Quengueza  had  accompanied  Paul  on  an  expe- 
dition, and  had  been  left  behind  sick.  Paul 
went  on  to  the  village.  When  the  people,  saw 
that  their  chief  was  absent  they  made  earnest 
inquiries  for  him.  44  Our  king,”  they  said, 

44  went  out  with  yon.  Why  have  you  not 
brought  him  back?  When  he  went  with  you 
he  was  well ; why  has  he  been  sick  ?”  Some- 
thing, they  thought,  was  wrong ; and  they  had 
further  grounds  for  this  belief.  The  king's 
nephew,  Mpomo,  lay  sick  in  the  vil.age.  ‘He 
had  also  been  a friend  of  Du  Chaillu,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him,  perceived  that  his  last 
hour  had  come.  Paul  was  urged  to  give  the 
dying  man  medicines.  He  declined,  for  he 
knew  that  in  the  inevitable  event  of  death  the 
fault  would  be  laid  to  him.  Mpomo  died,  and 
there  was  a great  commotion  in  the  village. 

The  death  must  have  been  occasioned  by  witch- 
craft; and  the  first  thing  after  the  burial  was 
to  discover  the  bewitchers.  They  sent  for  a 
doctor  famous  for  his  skill  in  discovering  wiz- 
ards. After  due  ceremonies  the  doctor  was 
ready  to  give  his  decision.  The  scene  which 
ensued  must  be  told  by  Du  Chaillu,  in  his  own 
words : 

FATE  OF  THE  BEWITCHERS. 

“Every  man  and  boy  was  armed,  some  with 
spears,  some  with  sw-ords,  some  with  guns  load- 
ed to  the  muzzle,  some  with  axes  and  huge  knives, 
and  on  every  face  I could  see  k determination  to 
wreak  a bloody  revenge  on  those  who  should  be 
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pointed  out  as  the  criminals.  The  whole  people 
were  possessed  with  an  indescribable  fury  and 
horrid  thirst  for  human  blood.  I shall  never 
forget  the  sight.  There  1 stood,  alone  in  the 
midst  of  this  infuriated  populace,  looking  at 
those  faces,  so  frightened,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
so  thirsty  for  blood.  A cold  shudder  ran  through 
me,  for  I knew  not  what  would  come  next.  I 
knew  not  but  the  whole  village  of  Goumbi  might 
be  deluged  in  blood.  I am  sure  you  would  have 
felt  as  I did. 

“For  the  first  time  my  voice  was  without  au- 
thority in  Goumbi.  No  one  wanted  to  hear  me 
when  I said  that  nobody  must  be  killed ; that 
there  were  no  such  things  as  sorcerers.  4 Chally, 
we  are  not  the  same  people  you  are.  Our  coun- 
try is  full  of  w itchcraft.  Death  to  the  wizards !’ 
shouted  they  all,  in  tones  which  made  the  village 
shake.  4 Death  to  the  aniembas  /’ 

“They  were  all  surroundiiig  the  doctor,  as  I 
have  said  before,  w'hen,  at  a motion  from  the 
stranger,  the  people  became  at  once  very  still. 
Not  a whisper  could  be  heard.  How  oppressed 
I felt  as  I looked  on ! This  sudden  silence  last- 
ed about  one  minute,  when  the  loud,  harsh  voice 
of  the  doctor  was  heard.  The  people  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  breathe,  for  no  one  knew  if 
his  name  would  be  the  one  that  should  be  called, 
and  he  be  accused  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft. 

44  4 There  is  a very  black  woman — a young  wo- 
man— w ho  lives  in  a house  having  one  door  only, 
with  a large  bunch  of  lilies  growing  by  the  door. 
Not  far  off  is  a tree  to  which  the  ogouloungoti 
birds  come  every  day.’ 

44  Scarcely  had  he  ended  when  the  crowd,  roar- 
ing and  screaming  like  so  many  beasts,  rushed 
frantically  for  the  place  indicated,  when,  to  my 
horror,  I saw  them  enter  the  hut  of  my  good 
friend  Okandaga,  and  seize  the  poor  girl,  who 
looked  so  frightened  that  I thought  she  had  lost 
her  reason.  I shouted  with  all  the  power  of  my 
voice,  4 You  arc  not  going  so  kill  the  beautiful 
and  good  Okandaga — the  pride  and  beauty  of 
the  village?  No,’  said  I,  ‘you  are  not  to  kill 
her.’  But  my  voice  w'as  drowned.  They  dragged 
her  from  her  hut,  and  w'aved  their  deadly  weap- 
ons over  her  head.  They  tore  her  off,  shouting 
and  cursing ; and  as  the  poor,  good  African  girl 
pasted  in  the  hands  of  her  murderers,  I thought 
the  big  tree  behind  which  I was  looking  might 
hide  me  from  her  view.  But  lo ! she  saw  me, 
and  with  a terrible  sliriek  she  cried,  extending 
her  arms  tow  ard  me,  4 Chally,  Chally,  do  not  let 
me  die ! Do  not  let  these  people  kill  me.  I am 
not  a witch.  I have  not  killed  Mpomo.  Chally, 
be  a friend  to  me.  You  know  how  I have  taken 
care  of  you— how  I have  given  you  food ; how 
often  I have  given  you  water.  * 

“I  trembled  all  over.  I shook  like  a reed. 
It  was  a moment  of  terrible  agony  to  me.  The 
blood  rushed  toward  my  head.  I seized  my  gun 
and  one  of  my  revolvers  which  w\os  in  my  belt.  . 
I had  a mind  to  fire  into  the  crowd — shoot  peo- 
ple right  and  left — send  dismay  among  them — 
rescue  dear  and  kind  Okandaga,  who  was  now' 
poor  and  helpless — wrho  had  not  a friend ; put 
her  in  a canoe,  and  carry  her  down  the  river. 
But  then,  run  awpay — w'here  ? I too  would  have 
murdered  people.  Perhaps  some  of  the  nephew  s 
of  my  friend  Qucnguoza  would  be  among  those 
I should  kill.  Then  what  should  I say  to  Quen- 
gueza  ? They  w ere  too  frantic  and  crazed.  The 


end  would  have  been,  I should  have  been  mur- 
dered without  saving  the  life  of  Okandaga.  How 
I cried  that  same  evening.  I remember  it  so 
well.  I cried  like  a child.  I would  have  given 
all  I had  to  save  Okandaga 's  life. 

44  They  took  her  toward  the  banks  of  the  Kem- 
bo  and  bound  her  with  cords.  Presently  silence 
fell  again  upon  the  crowd.  Then  the  harsh  and 
demon-like  voice  of  the  doctor  once  more  rang 
over  the  towm.  It  seemed  to  me  like  the  hoarse 
croak  of  some  death-foretelling  raven  : 

44  ‘There  is  an  old  woman  not  far  from  the 
king's  place.  She  lives  in  a long  and  narrow 
house;  and  just  in  front  of  the  house  are  plan- 
tain-trees w hich  come  from  the  sprouts  that  were 
planted  by  Oganda,  the  king’s  eldest  brother,  w'ho 
is  now  dead.  There  is  also,  back  of  her  house, 
a lime-tree  which  is  now'  covered  with  fruit.  She 
has  bewitched  Mpomo/ 

“ Again  the  crow  d rushed  off.  This  time  they 
seized  a princess,  a niece  of  King  Quengueza,  a 
noble-hearted  and  rather  majestic  old  woman. 
As  they  crow’ded  about  her  with  flaming  eyes 
and  threats  of  death,  she  rose  proudly  from  the 
ground,  looked  them  in  the  face  unflinchingly, 
and,  motioning  them  to  keep  their  hands  off  her, 
said,  4 1 will  drink  the  mboundou,  for  I nm  not 
a witch ; and  woe  to  my  accusers  if  I do  not 
die!’ 

“ The  crow  d shouted  and  vociferated.  Then 
she  too  w?as  escorted  to  the  river,  but  w'as  not 
bound.  She  submitted  to  all  without  a tear  or 
a murmur  for  mercy ; she  was  too  proud.  Be- 
longing directly  to  the  families  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Abouya  tribes  from  times  of  which  they  bad 
no  record,  she  wanted  to  show  that  she  was  not 
afraid  of  death.  Pride  was  in  her  features,  and 
she  looked  haughtily  at  her  accusers,  who  left  a 
strong  guard,  and  then  went  back  to  the  doctor. 

“ Again,  a third  time,  the  dreadful  silence  fell 
upon  the  town,  and  the  doctors  voice  was  heal'd: 

4 There  is  a woman  with  six  children — she  lives 
on  a plantation  toward  the  rising  sun — she  too 
bewitched  Mpomo.' 

“Again  there  was  a furious  shout,  and  the 
whole  towm  seemed  to  shake  under  the  uproar 
of  voices  clamoring  for  vengeance.  A large  squad 
of  people  rushed  tow  ard  a plantation  not  far  from 
the  village.  They  returned  soon  after,  appear- 
ing frantic,  as  if  they  were  all  crazy,  and  went 
tow'ard  the  bank  of  the  river,  dragging  with  them 
one  of  King  Qucngueza’s  slaves,  a good  woman 
who  many  and  many  a time  had  brought  me 
baskets  of  ground-nuts,  bundles  of  bananas,  and 
plantains,  ller  they  took  to  where  the  two  oth- 
ers were. 

44  Then  the  doctor  descended  the  street  of  the 
village.  How’  fierce  he  looked ! He  w'ore  round 
his  waist  a belt  made  from  the  skin  of  a leopard ; 
on  his  neck  he  wore  the  horn  of  an  antelope, 
filled  with  charmed  powder,  and  hanging  from 
it  was  a little  hell.  Round  his  belt  hung  long 
feathers  of  the  ogouloungou  bird  ; on  his  wrists 
he  w ore  bracelets  made  from  the  bones  of  snakes ; 
w hile  round  his  neck  were  several  cords,  to  w hich 
w ere  attached  skins  of  wild  animals,  tails  of  mon- 
keys, leopards1  and  monkeys’  teeth,  scales  of  pan- 
golins, and  curious-looking  dry  leaves  mingled 
with  land  and  river  shells.  His  face  was  painted 
red,  his  eyebrows  white,  and  all  over  his  body 
were  scattered  white  and  yellow'  spots.  1 1 is  teeth 
were  filed  to  a point,  and  altogether  he  looked 
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horrid.  I wish  I could  have  shot  that  monster ; 
but  then  they  all  think  alike — they  all  believe  in 
witchcraft.  He  approached  the  women,  and  the 
crowd  surrounded  them. 

“Silence  again  succeeded  to  that  great  up- 
roar ; the  wind  seemed  to  whisper  through  the 
boughs  of  the  trees ; the  tranquil  river  glided 
down,  whose  waters  were  soon  to  be  stained  with 
blood.  In  a loud  voice  the  doctor  recited  the 
crime  of  which  the  three  women  were  accused. 
Then,  pointing  to  Okandaga,  he  said  that  she 
had,  a few  weeks  before,  asked  Mpomo  for  some 
salt,  he  being  her  relative.  ‘Salt  was  scarce,* 
said  he,  looking  toward  the  frantic  multitude, 
‘and  Mpomo  refused  her;  she  said  unpleasant 
words  to  him,  for  she  was  angry  that  he  had  re- 
fused her  salt.  Then  she  vowed  to  bewitch  him, 
and  had  succeeded,  and  by  sorcery  had  taken  his 
life.* 

“The people  shouted,  *Oh,  Okandaga,  that  is 
the  way  you  do — you  kill  people  because  they  db 
not  give  you  what  you  ask.  You  shall  drink 
the  mboundou!  That  sweet  face  of  yours  is 
that  of  a witch.  Ah!  ahl  ah!  and  we  did  not 
know  it!’ 

“The  crime  of  Quengueza’s  niece  came  next* 
to  be  told.  She  had  been  jealous  of  Mpomo  for 
a long  time  because  he  had  children  and  she  had 
none.  She  envied  him  ; therefore  jealousy  and 
envy  took  possession  of  her,  and  she  bewitched 
him.  The  people  screamed,  ‘ How  could  a wo- 
man be  so  wicked  as  to  kill  a man  because  he 
had  children  and  she  had  none?  We  will  give 
you  mboundou  to  drink,  and  we  will  see  if  you 
are  not  a witch.' 

“ Quengueza’s  slave  had  asked  Mpomo  for  a 
looking-class.  He  had  refused  her,  and  there- 
fore sherhad  killed  him  with  sorcery  also.  As 
each  accusation  wras  recited  the  people  broke  out 
in  curses.  Each  one  rivaled  his  neighbor  in 
cursing  the  victims,  fearful  lest  lukewarmness  in 
the  ceremony  should  expose  him  to  a like  fate. 
So  Okandaga’s  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sis- 
ters joined  in  the  curses.  The  king's  niece  was 
cursed  by  her  brothers  and  their  son9,  and  the  poor 
# slave  by  every  body.  It  was  a fearful  scene  to 
contemplate. 

“Then  a passage  was  formed  in  the  vast  crowd, 
and  the  three  w omen  were  led  to  the  river,  where 
a large  canoe  was  in  waiting.  The  executioners 
went  in  first,  then  the  women,  the  doctor,  and  a 
number  of  people  well  armed  with  huge  knives 
and  axes.  By  this  time  the  sweat  ran  down  my 
face.  I must  have  been  deadly  pale  as  I follow- 
ed each  motion  of  these  people.  Then  the  tam- 
tams beat,  and  the  proper  persons  prepared  the 
mboundou.  Quabi,  Mpomo’s  eldest  brother, 
who  was  to  inherit  all  of  Mpomo ’s  property,  held 
the  poisoned  cup.  At  sight  of  it  poor  Okandaga 
began  again  to  cry,  and  Quengueza’s  niece  turn- 
ed pale  in  the  face,  for  even  the  negTo  face  at  such 
times  attains  a pallor  which  is  quite  perceptible. 
Three  other  canoes,  full  of  armed  men,  surround- 
ed that  in  which  the  victims  were. 

“A  mug  full  of  mboundou  was  then  banded 
to  the  old  slave  woman,  next  to  the  royal  niece, 
and  last  to  the  young  and  kind  Okandaga.  As 
they  drank,  the  multitude  shouted,  ‘ If  they  are 
witches,  let  the  mboundou  kill  them ; if  they  are 
innocent,  let  the  mboundou  go  out !' 

“ It  was  the  most  exciting  scene  in  my  life. 
My  arrival  in  the  cannibal  countxy  was  as  no- 


thing compared  with  this.  Though  horror  froze 
my  blood  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  specta- 
cle. I could  not  help  it.  Suddenly  the  slave 
fell  down.  She  had  not  touched  the  boats  bot- 
tom before  her  head  was  hacked  off  by  a dozen 
rude  swords,  the  people  shouting  ‘ Kill  her ! kill 
her ! * Next  came  Quengueza’s  niece.  In  an  in- 
stant her  head  was  off,  and  her  blood  was  dyeing 
the  waters  of  the  river. 

“During  all  this  time  my  eyes  had  been  riv- 
eted on  poor  Okandaga.  I hoped  that  she  would 
not  fall,  but  soon  she  too  staggered,  and  strug- 
gled, and  cried,  vainly  resisting  the  effects  of  the  • 
poison  in  her  system.  There  was  a dead  silence 
— the  executioners  themselves  were  still — for 
Okandaga  was  the  belle  of  the  village,  and  had 
more  lovers  than  any  body  else ; but,  alas ! she 
finally  fell,  and  in  an  instant  her  head  was  hewn 
off.  Then  all  was  confusion.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  bodies  were  cut  in  pieces 
and  thrown  in  the  river. 

“I  became  dizzy;  my  eyes  wandered  about; 
the  perspiration  fell  down  from  mv  face  in  big 
drops ; I could  hardly  breathe,  and  I thought  I 
would  fall  insensible.  One  scene  more  like  this, 
and  I should  have  become  mad.  The  image  of 
poor  Okandaga  was  before  me,  begging  me  to 
save  her.  I retired  to  my  hut,  but  it  felt  so  hot 
inside  that  I could  not  stay.  When  all  was  over, 
the  crowd  dispersed  without  saying  a word ; the 
clamor  ceased,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the 
village  was  silent.” 

King  Quengueza,  as  we  have  said,  was  also 
sick ; and  not  long  after  the  scene  just  de- 
scribed sent  word  that  his  people  must  try  to 
find  out  from  llogo  why  he  was  sick,  and  what 
he  must  do  for  his  recovery.  The  proceeding 
was  thus  conducted : 

THE  SONGS  TO  ILOGO. 

“ llogo  is  believed  by  the  people  to  be  a spirit 
living  in  the  moon — a mighty  spirit,  who  looks 
down  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth — a spirit 
to  whom  the  black  man  can  talk.  ‘ Yes,’  they 
said,  ‘ 1 logo’s  face  can  be  seen ; look  at  it.  ’ 
Then  they  pointed  out  to  me  the  spots  on  the 
moon  which  we  can  see  with  our  naked  eye. 
These  spots  were  the  indistinct  features  of  the 
spirit. 

“One  fine  evening,  at  full  moon  (for,  to  con- 
sult llogo,  the  moon  must  be  full,  or  nearly  so), 
the  women  of  the  village  assembled  in  front  of 
the  king’s  house.  Clustered  close  together,  and 
seated  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
ward the  moon,  they  sang  songs.  They  were 
surrounded  by  the  men  of  the  village.  I shall 
not  soon  forget  that  wild  scene.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  beautiful;  the  moon  shone  in  its 
brightness,  eclipsing  by  its  light  that  of  the  stars, 
except  those  of  the  first  magnitude ; the  air  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  the  shadows  of  the  tall 
trees  upon  the  earth  appeared  like  queer  phan- 
toms. The  songs  of  the  women  were  to  and  in 
praise  of  llogo,  the  spirit  that  lived  in  ogouayli 
(the  moon).  Presently  a woman  seated  herself 
in  the  centre  of  the  cirple  of  singers  and  began  a 
solo,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  moon,  the  people 
every  now  and  then  singing  in  chorus  with  her. 
She  was  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  llogo  to  ut- 
ter prophecies. 

“At  last  she  gave  up  singing,  for  she  could 
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not  get  into  a trance.  Then  another  woman 
took  her  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  vocifer- 
ous singing  that  could  be  done  by  human  lips. 
After  a while  the  second  woman  gave  place  to  a 
third — a little  woman,  wiry  and  nervous.  She 
seated  herself  like  the  others,  and  looked  steadi- 
ly at  the  moon,  crying  out  that  she  could  see 
Logo,  and  then  the  singing  redoubled  in  fury. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  had  at  that  time 
become  very  great;  the  drums  beat  furiously, 
the  drummers  using  all  their  strength,  until  cov- 
ered with  perspiration;  the  outsiders  shouted 
# madly,  and  seemed  to  bo  almost  out  of  their 
senses,  for  their  faces  were  wrinkled  in  nervous 
excitement,  their  eyes  perfectly  wild,  and  the 
contortions  they  made  with  their  bodies  inde- 
scribable. 

“The  excitement  was  now  intense,  and  the 
noise  horrible.  The  songs  to  Ilogo  were  not  for 
a moment  discontinued,  but  the  pitch  of  their 
voices  was  so  great  and  so  hoarse  that  the  words 
at  last  seemed  to  come  with  difficulty.  The  me- 
dium, the  women,  and  the  men  all  sang  with 
one  accord : 

“‘Ilogo,  we  ask  thee, 

Tell  who  has  bewitched  the  king! 

Ilogo,  we  ask  thee, 

What  shall  we  do  to  cure  the  king? 

The  forests  are  thiue,  Ilogo! 

The  rivers  are  thine,  Ilogo  t 
The  moon  is  thiue! 

O moon  ! O moon  ! O moon  ! 

Thou  art  the  home  of  Ilogo! 

Shall  the  king  die?  O Ilogo!  . 

O Ilogo  ! O moon  ! O moon !' 

“These  words  were  repeated  over  and  over, 
the  people  getting  more  terribly  excited  as  they 
went  on.  The  woman  who  was  the  medium, 
and  who  had  been  singing  violently,  looked  to- 
ward the  moon,  and  began  to  tremble.  Her 
nerves  twitched,  her  face  was  contorted,  her 
muscles  swelled,  and  at  last  her  limbs  straight- 
ened out.  At  this  time  the  Wildest  of  all  wild 
excitement  possessed  the  people.  I myself  look- 
ed on  with  intense  curiosity.  She  fell  on  her 
back  on  the  ground,  insensible,  her  face  turned 
up  to  the  moon.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  died 
in  a fit. 

“ The  song  to  Ilogo  continued  with  more  noise 
than  ever ; but  at  last  comparative  quiet  follow- 
ed, compelled,  I believe,  by  sheer  exhaustion 
from  excitement.  But  the  people  w ere  all  gazing 
intently  on  the  woman’s  face.  I shall  not  forget 
that  scene  by  moonlight,  nor  the  corpse-like  face 
of  that  woman,  so  still  and  calm.  How  wild  it 
all  looked!  The  woman,  who  lay  apparently 
dead  before  the  savages,  was  expected  at  this 
time  to  see  things  in  the  world  of  Ilogo — that  is 
to  say,  the  moon — to  see  the  great  spirit  Ilogo 
himself ; and,  as  she  lay  insensible,  she  w as  sup- 
posed to  be  holding  intercourse  with  him.  Then, 
after  she  had  conversed  with  the  great  spirit  Ilo- 
go, she  would  awake,  and  tell  the  people  all  she 
saw  and  all  that  Ilogo  had  said  to  her.  For  my 
part,  I thought  she  really  was  dead.  I approach- 
ed her,  and  touched  her  pulse.  It  was  weak, 
but  there  w as  life.  After  about  half  an  hour  of 
insensibility  she  came  to  her  senses,  but  she  was 
much  prostrated.  She  seated  herself  without 
rising,  looking  round  as  if  stupefied.  She  re- 
mained quite  silent  for  a while,  and  then  began 
to  speak : 

“ ‘ I have  seen  Ilogo,  I have  spoken  to  Ilogo. 
Ilogo  has  told  me  that  Quengueza,  our  king, 


shall  not  die ; that  Quengueza  is  going  to  live  a 
long  time ; that  Quengueza  was  not  bewitched, 
and  that  a remedy  prepared  from  such  a plant  (I 
forget  the  name)  would  cure  him.  Then,’  she 
added,  ‘I  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I awoke  Ilo- 
go was  gone,  and  now  I find  myself  in  the  nfidst 
of  you.’ 

“The  people  then  quietly  separated,  as  by 
that  time  it  was  late,  and  all  retired  to  their  huts, 

I myself  going  to  mine,  thinking  of  the  wild  scene 
I had  just  witnessed,  and  feeling  that  the  longer 
I remained  in  that  strange  country  the  more 
strange  the  customs  of  the  people  appeared  to 
me.  Soon  all  became  silent,  and  nothing  but 
the  barking  of  the  watchful  little  native  dogs 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  moon  con- 
tinued to  shine  over  that  village,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  run  so  wild  with  superstition.” 

Ono  more  extract,  and  wo  close.  In  this 
case  it  shall  be  about  gorillas  in  general,  and 
especially  about  the  little  Jack,  whom  we  have 
seen  making  a clutch  at  Paul. 

Du  Chaillu,  in  company  with  his  trusty 
friends  Querlaouen  and  Malaouen,  was  one  day 
•out  in  the  forest,  when  they  heard  the  voice  of 
a young  gorilla  crying  for  his  mother.  They 
watched  in  breathless  silence,  hut  for  a time 
could  only  hear  the  noise  of  the  mother  moving 
among  the  trees,  apparently  now  and  then  pick- 
ing fruit  or  breaking  off  branches.  All  at  once 
a loud  cry  burst  from  the  rear.  It  was  the  roar 
of  the  father  gorilla,  who  had  perceived  them 
watching  his  wife  and  child.  They  fired  all  at 
once,  and  the  huge  creature  fell  dead.  They 
then  set  out  in  search  of  the  female  |md  her 
cub.  At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  them.  . 
The  mother  was  tending  her  young  in  a man- 
ner almost  human.  Now  and  then  she  would 
pick  a berry,  and  give  a chuckling  invitation 
for  the  young  one  to  come  and  eat  it;  when 
she  would  caress  the  creature  with  her  big 
black  hand;  and  he  would  seat  himself  be- 
tween her  legs,  gazing  queerly  up  into  her  , 
face.  Soon  the  pair  perceived  their  watch- 
ers, and  started  to  run ; but  too  late,  for  Quer- 
laouen fired,  and  the  mother  fell  dead.  They 
gave  cnase  to  the  young  one,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  running  him  down.  They  secured 
him,  much  as  boys  do  a snake,  by  putting  a 
forked  stick  over  his  neck,  and  managed  to 
carry  him  along  with  them.  What  follows, 
Paul  shall  tell  in  his  own  words : 

QUERLAOUEN  AND  HIS  IDOL. 

“How  proud  we  felt  of  our  prize!  We  re- 
turned by  the  way  we  had  come,  being  guided 
by  the  broken  boughs  of  young  trees  and  the 
leaves  we  had  thrown  on  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  we  came  to  the  female  gorilla,  and  the  little 
fellow  saw  his  mother,  he  tried  to  rush  toward 
her.  I dropped  the  forked  stick  and  let  him  go. 
He  at  once  jumped  on  his  mother,  and  began 
sucking  her  breasts,  and  then  looked  in  her  face, 
and  appeared  to  feel  quite  sorrowful.  When  he 
saw  she  was  dead,  he  gave  a howl  at  us,  as  if  to 
say,  4 You  fellows  have  killed  my  .mother!* 

‘ It  was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  carry  to  our 
camp  all  our  spoil,  so  we  concluded  to  hang  her 
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to  a branch  of  a tree,  and  come  for  her  the  next 
morning,  which  we  did.  Then  we  continued  our 
inarch,  and  toward  sunset  came  to  the  large  male 
we  had  killed  in  the  morning.  We  were  so  tired 
that  wTe  did  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  w ith  the 
big  gorilla  that  night.  I felt  I w'as  too  tired  to 
take  his  skin  off.  The  little  fellow  did  not  seem 
to  care  for  his  father ; he  looked  at  him  well,  and 
gave  only  a single  plaintive  cry.  I could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  poor  old  fellow.  How  many  times 
he  had  slept  at  the  foot  of  some  big  tree,  and  kept 
watch  over  his  wife  and  baby!  Now  he  was 
dead,  nothing  but  his  huge  body  and  bis  tremen- 
doos  face  showed  the  giant  strength  he  once  pos- 
sessed ; now  a little  insect  was  stronger  than  he 
was. 

44  What  had  he  died  for  ? He  had  died  brave- 
ly defending  his  wife  and  baby  from  an  enemy 
whom  he  knew  had  come  to  do  them  harm.  He 
was  right.  May  I and  every  man  of  us  always 
have  the  same  motive  that  big  gorilla  had ! I 
could  not  help  feeling  sorry.  Here  lay  dead  be- 
fore me  a wonderful  beast,  one  of  the  most 
strange  creatures  of  the  forest  *God  has  created. 
His  mate  lay  dead  in  another  part  of  the  forest, 
and  their  offspring  was  my  prisoner.  How 
strange  his  huge  shadow  looked  os  he  hung  by 
the  neck  to  the  limb  of  a tree  near  our  camp, 
and  how  small  our  bodies  looked  by  the  side  of 
his ! 

44  That  night  I could  not  sleep.  That  big  go- 
rilla was  always  before  my  eyes.  He  seemed  to 
grin  at  me;  his  long,  powerful  arm,  his  huge 
hands,  appeared  as  if  they  w’ere  moving  and  try- 
ing to  seize  me.  I could  see  his  big  black  nails 
ready  to  go  into  my  flesh ; his  mouth  seemed 
‘ready  to  open  and  give  one  of  those  terrific  roars 
which  shake  the  whole  forest.  And  then  I would 
see  his  enormous  canines  come  out  from  his 
sharg-cut  lips,  and  how  red  his  mouth  was  in- 
side. There  were  his  deep  sunken  eyes,  wide 
open,  looking  at  me,  and,  though  dead,  he  had 
a scowl  of  defiance  and  intense  ferocity  on  his 
face.  It  so  happened  that  his  face  was  turned 
toward  the  bed  of  leaves  on  which  I lay,  and  he 
was  hung  not  far  from  me. 

“The  young  gorilla  during  the  whole  night 
moaned  for  his  mother.  He  would  look  at  the 
fires  before  him,  then  at  us,  and  then  give  a 
howl,  as  if  he  was  saying,  ‘ What  have  I before 
me?’  I decidedly  frightened  him  more  than 
Malaouen  and  Querlaouen  could,  for,  in  despite 
of  the  noise  the  young  gorilla  made,  and  of  the 
shadow  of  the  big  gorilla,  they  had  fallen  sound 
asleep.  But  now  and  then  they  w’ould  awake, 
look  at  the  fires,  put  on  more  wood  to  make  a 
blaze,  would  perhaps  smoke  a pipe,  and  then  go 
to  sleep  again. 

“Toward  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  Querla- 
ouen arose,  took  from  his  bag  a little  idol,  and 
put  it  on  the  ground,  muttering  words  I could 
not  hear,  all  the  time  thinking  I was  sound 
asleep.  Then  he  took  a piece  of  chalk  of  the 
Alumbi,  and  rubbed  it  on  his  forehead  between 
his  two  eyes  ; then  be  rubbed  it  in  the  hollow'  of 
his  chest,  and  along  both  his  anus;  then  he 
chewed  a piece  of  a certain  soft  cane,  which  he 
spat  on  the  idol ; and  then  he  talked  to  it.  Now 
and  then  he  muttered  my  name.  At  last  I un- 
derstood that  the  ignorant  but  good  fellow  was 
begging  his  idol  to  take  care  of  me.  Then,  with 
his  sharp-pointed  knife,  he  cut  his  two  hands 


slightly  in  many  places,  and  took  the  blood  that 
fell  and  rubbed  his  body  with  it,  also  the  idol, 
and  then  lay  down  once  more  by  the  fires  and 
took  another  sleep.” 


THUNDER-STRUCK. 

IT  was  five  o’clock  in  a summers  afternoon, 
and  the  sun’s  western  rays  still  fell  hotly 
upon  and  around  a clumsy,  square,  unpainted, 
wooden  building,  which,  isolated  and  lonely, 
stood  upon  the  outskirts  of  a country  village. 

The  district  school-house  (for,  for  what  other 
earthly  purpose  than  a district  school-house 
could  the  ingenuity  of  man  have  designed  that 
desolate,  dreary  place  ?)  stood  a little  removed 
from  the  dusty  highway,  from  which,  however, 
no  trim  paling  divided  it ; the  stone-walls  w'hich 
bounded  the  adjacent  lots  were  in  a neglected 
and  tumble-down  condition;  the  turf  around 
the  door  was  bare,  trodden,  and  dead ; the  few 
shade  trees  (originally  left  by  the  “Building 
Committee”  to  shelter  their  w-ork,  and  possibly 
hide  its  deformities)  w’ere  hacked  and  hewed, 
broken  and  dead ; and  the  place  had  altogether 
that  unhappy,  deserted  look  which  so  often, 
in  the  country,  distinguishes  these  outer  courts 
of  the  temple  of  literature,  and  sometimes  sug- 
gests the  inquiry  whether,  if  there  is  44  a royal 
road  to  learning,”  it  might  not  be  well  to  erect 
station-houses  more  suitable  to  the  comfort  of 
the  young  travelers  on  the  route. 

The  door  burst  open,  and  a noisy  crew’  of 
half-grown  boys  and  girls  came  trooping  out, 
followed  by  a scoge  or  two  of  more  juvenile 
aspirants  to  literary  distinction,  with  clumsy, 
graceless  gambols,  elfish  or  apish  grimaces, 
rude  shouts  and  jeers  and  cries  and  yells,  and 
all  the  various  unmeaning  and  unnecessary 
noises  which  vulgar  boyhood  finds  delight  in 
giving  utterance  to.  They  spread  themselves 
out  into  the  road,  and  gradually  dropping  off 
at  their  several  turnings,  the  rude  clamor  less- 
ened by  degrees ; until,  as  the  latest  straggler 
(whose  steps  had  been  impeded  by  the  enforced 
companionship  of  a brace  of  younger  brothers) 
disappeared  in  the  sunny  distance,  silence  set- 
tled again  upon  the  scene  of  their  exodus. 

But  see — they  have  left  the  door  open  be- 
hind them ; and  we  may  venture  a survey  of 
the  interior  of  the  place  where  these  rough 
young  colts,  who  are  perhaps  training  for  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  are  first  broken  in  and 
taught  their  paces. 

The  door-step,  a broken  millstone,  is  litter- 
ed over  with  cjjjps  and  stones,  shells,  stalks, 
and  leaves;  and  the  door-sill  is  broken  and 
settled ; but  never  mind)  we  can  enter.  In- 
side is  a large,  bare,  high  room,  with  its  numer- 
ous and  unshaded  windows  high  up  in  the 
walls,  which,  once  whitewashed,  are  now  yel- 
low’, weather-stained,  time-worn,  and  scarred 
by  jack-knives,  and  grim  with  the  imprint  of 
successive  hundreds  of  little,  dirty  hands.  The 
unpainted  floor  is  strewed  with  bits  of  wosto 
paper,  straw,  and  other  rubbish — all  the  name- 
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less  debris  which  seems  naturally*  to  collect 
around  the  roots  of  literature,  and  from  which, 
perhaps,  it  vegetates. 

No  sound  disturbs  us  here,  save  the  sharp  mo- 
notonous “tick-tack,  tick-tack,”  of  the  coarse 
wooden  clock  in  the  corner,  the  tarnished  pen- 
dulum of  which  swings  back  and  forth  with 
a nervous,  spasmodic  jerk,  as  if,  irritated  by 
the  dullness  of  the  place,  it  counted  the  time 
grudgingly,  and  with  a sharp  bitterness,  feeling 
it  might  be  doing  something  better  with  all  its 
weights  and  wheels ; and  the  hum  of  the  idle 
flies,  droning  lazily  in  the  dim  window-panes 
where  the  sun  shines  hottest,  rising  occasion- 
ally to  a sharper,  shriller  sound,  when  some 
rope-walking  spider,  disdaining  a balance-pole, 
darting  along  his  air-hung  path  with  the  assured 
agility  of  a second  Blondin,  clasps  the  luckless 
singer  in  his  treacherous  embrace,  and,  despite 
struggles  and  resistance,  calmly  pinions  legs 
and  wings,  and  spins  a shroud  over  the  still 
living  victim. 

But  the  room,  though  silent,  is  not  wholly 
deserted.  Look  around.  In  the  master  s desk 
sits  a graceful  and  fashionably  dressed  young 
man;  he  is  leaning  forward,  with  his  white, 
gentlemanly  hands  clasped  together,  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  corner  of  the  desk  before  him ; 
on  them  rests  his  head,  his  fine  hair  falling 
over  the  clasped  hands,  his  handsome  features 
clouded  with  care  or  grief,  and  his  downcast 
eyes  humid  with  a moisture  which  only  his 
strong,  earnest,  manly  self-control  could  keep 
from  freely  breaking  forth  in  unmanly  tears ; 
for  Robert  Middleton,  though  he  sat  there  in 
his  chair  of  state,  legally  constituted  ruler  and 
teacher,  and  duly  chosen,  elected,  and  invested 
with  authority  by  the  sage  school  committee 
of  L , to  rule  with  undivided  sway  as  prin- 

cipal of  their  district  school,  was  himself  an 
undergraduate  in  a far  higher  school  — the 
school  of  adversity. 

Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  Robert  Mid- 
dleton had  been  tjie  pet  and  favorite  of  For- 
tune ; and  then,  with  that  sudden  fickleness 
which  has  been  said  to  be  one  of  her  feminine 
characteristics,  the  capricious  goddess  had  cast 
him  off,  and  flouted  him,  and  frowned  upon 
him,  and  turned  her  face  away  like  a very  co- 
quette, not  even  letting  him  know  how  or  when 
he  had  offended  her. 

The  father  of  the  young  teacher,  the  elder 
Mr.  Middleton,  a prosperous  and  wealthy  mer- 
chant, was  early  left  a widower ; and  Robert, 
his  only  child,  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  his 
heart;  but  his  parental  love^ though  natural 
and  blameless  in  feeling,  had  been  unfortunate 
in  its  mode  of  expression.  The  father  had  com- 
menced life  in  obscurity,  and  under  the  re- 
straints of  poverty;  he  had  made  his  own 
wealth,  and  attaching  perhaps  undue  import- 
ance to  its  advantages,  he  was  desirous  that 
his  only  child  should  enjoy  all  the  accessories 
to  comfort  which  wealth  could  procure,  and 
escape  all  the  annoyances  which  stern  poverty 
entails.  This  was  the  object  with  which  he 


had  commenced  his  patient  accumulations,  and 
though  the  end  had  long  been  attained,  he  still 
continued  to  regard  it  as  his  object ; but,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  his  motive  had  gradually 
become  changed,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
which  had  been  the  business  of  his  earlier  life, 
had  become  in  later  years  its  pleasure.  It  had 
for  him  all  the  excitement  of  the  gaming-table 
or  the  turf,  without  a consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing, or  consequent  self-reproach ; for  he  was 
an  honest  and  Liberal  man,  exact  and  punctil- 
ious in  all  his  business  transactions,  giving 
bread  to  many,  and  wronging  no  man;  but 
when  he  had  made  a sagacious  venture,  or  a 
successful  speculation,  he  still  flattered  himself 
it  was  all  for  Robert  that  he  still  plodded  on 
in  the  trammels  of  business — all  for  Robert’s 
ultimate  good  that  he  kept  himself  too  much 
immersed  in  commercial  pursuits  to  give  the 
boy  his  personal  attention,  or  even  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance;  and,  consequently,  Robert 
knew  his  father* only  as  the  latter  knew  his 
banking-house,  as  the  institution  from  which 
he  was  entitled  to  draw  his  funds.  * 

But  money,  even  when  honestly  made  and 
worthily  used,  is  not  always  to  be  securely  held. 
The  wheel  of  fortune  is  always  turning,  and  two 
or  three  revolutions  of  its  spokes  served  to  dis- 
sipate the  labored  accumulations  of  years.  For- 
tunately, the  merchant  did  not  live  to  see  it ; 
he  died  quite  unconscious  of  the  impending 
ruin ; died  supposing  he  left  Robert  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a princely  fortune ; and  the  world 
(the  commercial  world,  in  which  he  lived)  be- 
lieved so  too,  and  hastened  to  offer  its  allegi- 
ance to  the  young  millionaire.  But  when  an 
investigation  took  place  startling  revelations 
were  made ; and  when  liis  affairs  were  wound 
up  it  was  found  there  was  scarcely  enough  to 
satisfy  the  creditors ; and  the  young  man  who 
had  been  taught  to  regard  himself  as  the  heir 
to  inexhaustible  wealth  was  left  penniless. 

Robert  heard  of  his  father’s  death  with  aw  e 
and  some  natural  grief ; to  be  sure  he  had 
known  but  little  of  him,  but  that  little  had  all 
been  pleasant.  From  his  days  of  boyhood, 
when  his  fathei  had  patted  his  bead  and  ten- 
dered him  silver  dollars  and  gold  pieces,  up  to 
the  times  when  he  shook  hands  with  him  and 
presented  him  with  a check  on  his  bank,  he 
had  been  uniformly  kind  to>  him ; besides,  his 
father  had  been  the  only  family  tie  he  had  ever 
known,  and  he  felt  the  loss  which  sundered 
that. 

The  second  shock — the  news  of  his  own  al- 
tered fortunes — affected  him  far  less,  simply 
because  he  did  not  comprehend  all  w*hich  it 
involved.  His  personal  friends  gathered  about 
him  with  their  regrets  and  their  condolences, 
but  the  young  man  himself  was  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  and  dealt  in  philosophical  and  pro- 
verbial resignation. 

“Poverty  was  not  the  worst  of  ills,”  he  said ; 
“ he  had  youth,  and  health,  and  hope,  and  en- 
ergy ; his  father  had  made  all  his  money,  why 
should  not  he?  the  world  owed  a living  to  all 
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its  inhabitants,  and  would  not  deny  one  to  him ; 
and  perhaps  his  sluggish  temperament  needed 
just  this  to  rouse  it,”  etc.,  etc.  And  his  friends 
listened,  and  applauded,  and  told  him  he  was 
“ a hero ! a philosopher ! a Spartan !”  And  he 
believed  them. 

But  all  this  was  nothing.  What  did  it 
amount  to?  Simply  that  the  young  dreamer 
was  talking  theoretically,  and  not  practically. 
What  did  the  young  neophyte  know  of  the 
life  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  ? He,  who  had 
looked  upon  the  world  through  the  rose-tinted 
windows  of  the  drawing-room,  what  did  he 
know  of  poverty?  He  had  never  realized  the 
comforts  his  father’s  wealth  had  surrounded 
him  with,  but  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  his 
own  easy,  luxurious  life  was  the  natural  state 
of  man.  He  had  seen  poverty,  the  dirty,  squAl- 
id,  vicious,  reckless  poverty  which  a great  city 
holds  in  her  bosom  like  a festering  sore,  and 
had  given  money  freely  to  relieve  it ; but  that 
was  low,  vulgar  poverty,  not  the  poverty  of  a 
gentleman ; he  felt  he  could  never  descend  to 
that.  Possibly  his  ideas*  of  respectable,  gen- 
tlemanly limitation  would  have  been  the  ex- 
change of  his  club-room  and  opera  box  for  a 
seat  at  the  casement  window  of  some  vine-hung 
cottage;  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream  in- 
stead of  oysters  and  ices ; and  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  birds  instead  of  the  notes  of  a Picco- 
lomini.  And  with  an  abundant  wardrobe,  and 
his  pocket-book  still  filled  with  his  last  quar- 
ter's  ample  allowance,  he  could  afford  to  ro- 
mance and  philosophize — for  a while. 

Bat  the  time  was  coming,  and  soon  came, 
when,  his  supplies  being  exhausted,  he  called 
upon  his  late  father’s  bankers,  and  was  civilly 
referred  to  the  executors,  where  he  was  met  by 
the  delicately  conveyed  but  startling  informa- 
tion that  they  had  no  funds  for  him. 

Robert  hastened  to  explain:  “He  did  not 
mean  a fortune ; that  he  knew  he  was  not  to 
look  for ; but  money  for  his  own  necessary  ex- 
penses— he  meant  money  for  his  own,  imme- 
diate, daily  use.”  They  were  very,  very  sorry 
to  say  they  had  none  to  advance.  Robert  was 
astonished.  “Where,  then,  should  he  apply  for 
it?”  he  very  innocently  inquired.  “Really, 
they  did  not  know ; most  unfortnnatcly,  they 
had  not  a dollar  in  their  hands.” 

Robert  walked  thoughtfully  back  to  his 
rooms ; now  was  the  time  to  act  upon  his  theo- 
ries ; but  they  did  hot  seem  so  feasible.  “ The 
world  owed  him  a living.”  True ; but  how  was 
he  to  recover  the  debt  ? His  claim  was  a good 
one,  undoubtedly ; but  to  whom  was  he  to  pre- 
sent it?  This  is  a question  which  has  posed 
wiser  heads  than  his. 

He  thought  deeply  on  the  subject ; he  ap- 
plied to  his  friends—his  father’s  friends  and  his 
own ; they  sympathized,  and  temporized,  and 
held  out  vague  hopes  of  some  golden  opportu- 
nity in  the  far  distance ; but  all  their  plans  re- 
quired time  or  money  to  realize  them,  and  Rob- 
ert could  giyo  neither;  and,  like  “ the  hare  with 
many  friends,”  he  found  he  must,  after  all,  de- 


pend upon  himself.  Fortunately,  he  had  not 
overestimated  his  internal  resources;  he  had, 
as  he  had  said,  youth  and  health,  and  energies 
which  only  needed  rousing ; he  had  received  a 
good  classical  education,  though,  having  no 
decided  turn  for  any  profession,  he  had  not 
been  educated  for  one ; and  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  a clear  sense  of  equity  and  hon- 
esty. His  resolves  were  decided,  and  his  action 
prompt.  The  sale  of  his  horses  and  his  yacht, 
with  the  many  luxurious  trifles  of  a gentleman- 
ly leisure  (to  be  his  no  longer),  procured  him 
ready  money  to  meet  his  present  wants.  Debts 
he  had  never  contracted : that  was  the  only 
point  upon  which  his  father  had  insisted. 

Just  at  this  juncture  one  of  those  chances 
which  will  occur  in  a lifetime  brought  to  his 
notice  an  advertisement  of  the  school  committee 

of  L for  a teacher  in  their  district  school. 

Of  course  the  emolument  was  small — scarcely 
more  than  he  had  given  his  “ tiger ;”  but  it  was 
out  of  town,  it  was  bread  and  occupation  until 
he  had  time  to  fix  upon  something  better ; and, 
provided  with  letters  from  his  late  father’s  phy- 
sician, who  had  friends  and  interest  in  the  town 
of  L— — , he  proceeded  there  at  once,  offered  his 
credentials,  underwent  an  examination,  and  was 
accepted. 

Mr.  Middleton  had  now  been  installed  in  his 
new  position  a few  weeks,  and  the  excitement 
of  novelty  being  over,  the  cohsequent  reaction 
of  depression  was  upon  him ; and,  as  he  sat  in 
his  desk  that  warm  June  evening,  unmindful  of 
flies  or  clock,  he  had  been  taking  a sad  review 
of  the  past,  and  a still  sadder  view  of  the  future. 

Strangely  alone — like  some  star  struck  out 
from  its  orbit,  and  neither  mourned  nor  missed 
by  the  constellation  ffom  which  it  had  fallen — 
he  felt  himself  isolated  and  changed,  until  he 
almost  began  to  doubt  his  own  identity.  Were 
these  rough,  uncouth,  loutish,  yelping  boys  (stu- 
pid in  every  thing  but  the  art  of  annoyance), 
these  loud-voiced,  bold,  hoidenish  girls,  desti- 
tute alike  of  the  refinements  of  polished  society 
and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  rustic  life,  to  be 
his  sole  companions  and  only  objects  of  inter- 
est— he,  whose  Sybarite  nerves  had  ever  shrunk 
tremblingly  from  a discordant  voice,  an  ill-chosen 
word,  or  ungraceful  gesture  ? Could  he  live  on 
so  (for  nothing  else  had  offered) — could  he  live, 
and  grow  old,  and  die  in  his  present  distasteful 
occupation?  And,  as  he  asked  himself  this 
question,  there  came  across  his  mental  vision, 
clear  and  distinct  as  if  daguerreotyped  there,  a 
scene  of  the  preceding  summer,  when,  riding 
out  with  some  of  his  gay  friends,  he  had  passed 
on  the  road  a poor  teacher  coming  out  of  much 
such  a school-house  as  the  one  in  which  he  now 
sat.  He  had  made  no  observation  at  the  time, 
scarcely  noticing  the  man,  except  courteously 
to  return  the  bow  with  which  he  moved  aside 
for  him.  But  now,  strangely  enough,  the  whole 
scene  returned  to  him,  vivid  as  a picture — the 
road,  the  trees,  the  sky,  the  very  feeling  of  the 
atmosphere ; the  pale  face  and  bent  form  of  the 
man,  his  threadbare  coat  and  worn  visage ; the 
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near-sighted  frown  on  the  otherwise  mild  brow ; 
the  habitual  patience  in  the  clear  gray  eyes. 
Strange  how  this  picture  had  been  unknowing- 
ly stored  away  in  some  dim  gallery  of  his  brain, 
to  start  out  now  in  such  full  coloring  and  bold 
relief]  In  vain  he  tried  to  turn  it  aside;  it 
seemed  to  haunt  him.  Was  that  sad  figure  in- 
deed a prototype  of  himself?  Vexed,  at  last, 
by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  idea  would 
return  to  him,  Mr.  Middleton  roused  himself 
and  left  the  house,  determined  to  drive  off  this 
shadowy  gloom  by  active  exercise. 

He  had  walked  for  some  little  time  without 
gaining  his  object ; but  he  was  a true  worship- 
er of  Nature,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
her  softening  influences  stole  over  him,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  weather  were  win- 
ning him  from  himself,  when  he  reached  a turn 
in  the  road  which  wound  around  a little  bank  or 
high  ground  crowned  with  bushes.  Lost  in  a 
still  gloomy  reverie,  Robert  was  passing  on,  his 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground  and  his  thoughts  far 
away,  when  from  a little  thicket  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  a bird  poured  forth  his  musical 
vespers. 

Absorbed  in  thought  as  he  was,  Robert  would 
scarcely  have  noticed  it,  had  it  not  been  that 
even  as  the  gushing  melody  died  away  it  was 
caught  up  and  repeated,  note  by  note,  from  the 
little  bank  above  him ; and  then,  with  scarce  an 
interval  of  pause,  came  the  blithe  notes  of  the 
robin  and  the  mournful  cry  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  ; and  these,  again,  were  followed  in  their 
turn  by  the  quavering  trill  of  the  golden  oriole, 
the  glad  gossip  of  the  merry  bobolink,  with  its 
“chee,  chee,  chee,”  and  the  plaintive  “more 
wet”  of  the  quail — till  it  seemed  as  if  the  little 
bank  above  him  must  be  a very  aviary  of  feath- 
ered minstrels. 

Glancing  up  into  the  place  from  whence  all 
this  varied  melody  seemed  to  issue,  Robert  saw 
only  one  solitary  tree,  and  only  one  shadowy 
bird  stirring  among  its  quiet  branches  ; and  re- 
membering to  have  heard  a recent  debate  in 
which  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  male  Amer- 
ican cat-bird  is  often  a mocking-bird  of  rare 
powers,  he  determined  to  climb  the  bank  and 
try  to  discover  if  the  creator  of  all  this  musical 
olio  was  indeed  one  of  that  most  despised  race. 

He  ascended  the  bank  with  little’effort,  and 
was  pressing  on,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  the  tree 
which  had  seemed  the  orchestra  of  this  unique 
performance,  when  his  steps  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a peal  of  low,  clear,  ringing  human 
laughter,  sweet  and  soft  as  the  fall  of  a chime 
of  silver  bells,  which  came  bubbling  up  from  the 
ground  at  his  very  feet ; and  there,  cradled  in 
the  fresh,  blossomy  grass,  whose  flowery  tops, 
pink  and  white,  nodded  around  the  brink  of  her 
rustic  nest,  lay  a child,  a little  girl  of  apparent- 
ly not  more  than  six  years  old. 

She  was  a child  of  singular  loveliness  and 
beauty,  with  a complexion  of  that  pure,  firm, 
ivoiy  whiteness  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fresh 
young  life  of  healthy  infancy  ; and  its  brilliancy 
was  heightened  by  long,  loose  curls  of  that  rare, 


peculiar  tint  of  auburn  so  hard  to  describe,  but 
so  universally  admired  when  seen. 

The  child  lay  at  her  easy  length  upon  the 
ground,  in  a careless  attitude  of  perfect  freedom 
and  abandon ; but  her  position  hod  all  the  un- 
studied grace  which  the  pliant  form  of  uncon- 
scious childhood  often  assumes.  The  small 
feet  were  lightly  crossed,  and  one  little  dim- 
pled hand  was  thrown  over  her  head,  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  delicate,  blue-veined  wrist  re- 
lieved by  the  rich  masses  of  curls  upon  which  it 
rested,  and  in  the  soft  gleaming  rings  of  which 
the  small  ivory  fingers  had  unconsciously  lost 
themselves.  The  other  little  hand  was  held  up 
before  her,  on  a level  with  her  eyes,  and  upon 
the  back  ot  it  (smooth  and  white  and  finely 
grained  as  the  unique  petal  of  the  cnlla  lily) 
rested  a gorgeous  summer  butterfly,  calmly  lift- 
ing and  depressing  its  burnished  wings,  and 
furling  and  unfurling  its  graceful  antenna,  with 
seemingly  the  same  quiet  sense  of  enjoyment 
as  if  perched  on  the  bosom  of  some  newly-opened 
blossom.  It  was  doubtless  the  advent  of  this 
little  winged  visitant  which  had  called  out  that 
burst  of  low,  sweet,  childish  laughter. 

As  Robert’s  feet  approached  the  couch  of 
this  little  woodland  nymph,  the  insect,  taking 
alarm,  rose  slowly  on  its  rainbow  wings,  and 
sailing  round  in  graceful  gyrations,  as  if  un- 
willing to  depart,  soared  aloft  on  the  still  sum- 
mer air,  followed  by  another  peal  of  silvery 
laughter  from  the  child,  whose  sweet  eyes  watch- 
ed it  till  it  was  lost  in  the  blue  heavens,  scarce- 
ly purer  or  more  intensely  blue  than  themselves ; 
and  then,  without  changing  her  attitude  in  the 
least,  she  turned  her  sweet  glances  full  upon  the 
new-comer ; but,  to  Robert’s  surprise,  she  man- 
ifested no  emotion,  either  of  fear  or  wonder,  at 
his  close  proximity,  regarding  him  with  a sort 
of  regal  calmness  and  self-possession — an  air  of 
even  greater  indifference,  perhaps,  than  she  had 
bestowed  upon  the  butterfly. 

Infinitely  amused  at  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  incipient  coquetry  of  this  little  rustic  beau- 
ty, Robert  dropped  upon  his  knee  by  her  side, 
and  regarded  her  for  a moment  with  fixed  at- 
tention, curious  to  discover  how  long  she  could 
maintain  the  dignity  of  her  royal  silence ; and 
for  a little  space  neither  of  them  spoke ; but  he 
could  detect  in  her  no  wavering,  no  change,  no 
sign  of  emotion,  unless  it  were  in  a nervous  dila- 
tation and  contraction  of  the  pupils  of  the  sweet, 
humid  eyes,  which  gave  to  them  a tremulous 
motion,  like  the  radiant  scintillations  of  a dew- 
drop,  and  the  varying  color  on  the  fair  cheek, 
which  deepened  and  faded,  like  the  passing 
shadow  of  a rosy  cloud,  with  every  breath  she 
drew. 

Finding  the  child  did  not  mean  to  speak  to 
him,  Robert  was  at  last  the  one  to  break  the 
silence. 

“Well,  little  one,”  he  said,  laughingly,  al- 
luding to  her  prolonged  gaze  at  him,  “ you  mean 
to  know  me  when  we  meet  again,  don’t  you  ?” 

No  answer ; only  a faint,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble sigh  parted  the  sweet,  rosy  lips. 
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“And  so,  my  little  singing  bird,”  continued 
the  young  man,  “ was  it  really  you  who  made 
all  that  music?  I expected  to  find  a whole 
treeful  of  birds,  and  I find  only  one  little 
ground -sparrow  nestling  in  the  grass.  Will 
you  sing  for  me  again,  as  you  did  just  now  ?” 

Still  no  answer ; and  as  Robert  observed  the 
child  closely,  he  saw  that  her  gaze  was  growing 
wandering  and  abstracted,  the  color  in  her  faco 
and  lips  fading  away,  and  a heaviness  as  of 
sleep  stealing  over  the  soft  eyes  and  weighing 
down  the  white  lids,  with  their  long,  silken 
fringes. 

“Why,  Bobolink,”  he  said,  in  surprise,  “you 
are  not  going  to  sleep,  are  you  ? Tell  me  where 
you  live,  and  if  you  are  tired  I will  carry  you 
home.” 

Still  no  answer  came,  unless  the  deepened 
breathing  and  the  closing  eyes  answered  him. 

“Why,  child,”  said  the  young  man,  still 
more  earnestly,  “ I tell  you  you  must  not  sleep 
here  in  the  grass ; why,  the  dew  is  beginning  to 
fall  already.  Tell  me  w'here  you  live,  and  I will 
carry  you  home  irf  my  arms ; but  you  must  not  j 
sleep  here;”  and  as  he  spoke  he  attempted 
gently  to  raise  her. 

“No,”  said  the  child,  speaking  in  languid, 
sleepy  tone,  and  with  a repellent  gesture  of  her 
little  hand. 

“ Put  I must,”  said  Robert.  “ I can  not  go 
and  leave  you  here  alone ; it  is  almost  night. 
Are  you  not  afraid  ?”  And  again  he  attempted 
to  raise  her. 

“ No ! ” repeated  the  little  one.  “ No  ! — no ; 
Ella— noT 

But  at  this  moment  the  interview  was  inter- 
rupted by  a new  arrival.  Even  as  the  child 
spoke,  and  as  if  in  answer  to  her  voice,  a quick, 
panting  sound  was  heard,  and  a huge  New- 
foundland dog,  coal-black  and  shaggy-coated, 
dashed  up  the  little  hill,  and  crashing  through 
the  undergrowth  of  bushes,  stood  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  child,  bringing  his  huge  jaws 
and  red  tongue  into  a very  unpleasant  proximi- 
ty to  Mr.  Middleton's  face,  and  gave  a short, 
sharp,  and  most  expressive  growl,  which  served 
to  show  a white  and  very  determined-looking 
set  of  teeth ; and  then,  dropping  his  head,  he 
began  to  fondle  the  face  of  the  child,  who  seemed 
to  recognize  the  new-comer  as  a familiar  friend, 
for,  without  unclosing  her  eyes,  she  clasped  her 
arms  fondly  about  his  neck,  and  uttered  again 
that  low,  sweet,  musical  laugh ; and  then,  spring- 
ing suddenly  to  her  feet,  she  twisted  her  hand 
in  his  rough  mane,  and  the  two  oddly-assorted 
companions  began  slowly  to  descend  the  hill  on 
the  other  side. 

“At  least  you  will  let  me  go  with  you,  I 
hope,”  said  Robert,  advancing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  child,  and  attempting  to  take  her  hand 
in  his.  The  little  girl  did  not  again  repulse 
him,  but  the  dog  stopped  short,  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  intruder,  and  gave  another  of  those  mean- 
ing utterances,  so  wholly  unmistakable  in  its  im- 
port that  Robert  thought  it  safest  to  withdraw, 
and  leave  the  little  one  to  the  care  of  a guard- 


ian who  teemed  fully  competent  to  his  office; 
and  he  stood  still,  while  they  proceeded  leisure- 
ly down  the  pathway,  catching  from  the  lips  of 
the  beautiful  child  as  she  retreated  only  the 
broken  and  disconnected  words,  “Pretty  Ella! 
pretty  baby  ! good  Max ! prejty  puppy  J” 

Mr.  Middleton  stood  silently  contemplating 
the  ill-matched  pair  as  they  moved  slowly  out 
of  sight,  without,  as  it  seemed,  one  thought  of 
him.  “ Heigh-ho !”  he  said,  at  last.  “ Times 
have  changed  with  me,  indeed ! I think  I must 
be  a descendant  of  the  estimable  but  drowsy 
little  woman  who  encountered  that  most  ungen- 
tlemanly  itinerant  Strout ; ‘ for  is  it  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  that  it  was  when 
the  dog  begem  to  bark  that  she  began  to  cry, 
‘Lord  *a  massy  on  me!  I don't  believe  it's  I?’ 
And  surely  she  had  not  more  strangely  lost  her 
identity  than  I have  mine ! This  time  last  year 
the  belles  of  Newport  and  Saratoga  were  pleased 
to  accept  my  attentions,  and  now  this  little  rus- 
tic beauty,  baby  as  she  is,  declines  me  as  an  es- 
cort, and  prefers  a puppy  to  me.  Can  it  be 
that  my  fallen  fortunes  have  set  their  mark  on 
me  so  soon  ? Ah,  well,  well,  well ; never  mind ! 
The  schoolmaster  has  got  lessons  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  teach,  I find.” 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Middleton  retraced  his 
steps,  and  sprung  down  the  little  bank,  but  he 
had  scarcely  regained  the  road  when  a cheerful 
voice  called  him  by  name,  and  he  saw  coming 
toward  him  a gentleman  whom  he  recognized 

as  Doctor  Mayne,  the  physician  of  L , to 

whom  he  had  brought  a letter  of  introduction. 

“ On  my  word,”  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  air 
of  affected  caution,  looking  at  him  suspiciously 
as  he  spoke,  “are  you  sure,  now,  it's  really 
you,  and  not  Jack  Sheppard  ? You  sprung  out 
of  that  little  thicket  with  such  an  air  of  despe- 
rate resolve  that  I had  serious  thoughts  of  fling- 
ing away  my  purse,  and  swallowing  my  watch, 
and  running  for  life.  But  now,  if  it  is  really 
you,  how  are  you?  I've  just  been  to  your 
room  to  ask  you  to  pass  Friday  evening  at  my 
house ; but,  pray,  what  were  you  doing  in  that 
thicket  from  which  you  emerged  so  abruptly? 
May  I ask  if  you  w ere  enjoying  the  sentimental 
alone  there?” 

“ Not  entirely,”  said  Robert,  in  the  same  ban- 
tering tone.  “ Keep  my  secret,  I entreat  you ! 
I was  not  alone ; I had  youth  and  beauty  with 
me.” 

“Now  is  not  that  too  bad?”  said  his  com- 
panion ; “ and  so  you  have  been  beforehand 
with  us.  My  wife  and  I intended  to  introduce 
you  to  our  fairest  natives  on  Friday  evening ; 
but  you,  it  seems,  have  forestalled  our  kind  in- 
tentions.’* 

“ I think  not,”  said  Robert,  gravely.  “ The 
young  lady  in  question  would  not,  I think,  have 
been  one  of  your  guests.  I have  the  impres- 
sion she  does  not  go  into  company  at  present.” 

“Ah ! indeed  ; may  I inquire  w’hy  not?” 

“ Certainly — from  her  extreme  youth,  I pre- 
sume. In  fact,  Doctor,  my  companion  was  a 
little  child.” 
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“Indeed ! That's  another  affair.”. 

“ Yes  ; a beautiful  child,  whom  I found'half 
asleep  in  the  grass.  I never  saw'  any  thing  so 
lovely.  An  ihfant  Aurora,  in  grace  and  in 
coloring ; with  clear  sapphire  eyes,  and  true  au- 
burn hair ; attended  by  a huge  black  dog  only. 
Who  is  she?” 

“Baby  Ella,  I suppose,”  said  the  Doctor, 
gravely. 

“Yes;  I think  that  is  her  name;  but  she 
would  not  talk  to  me.  Who  is  she  ?” 

“I  can  not  tell  you,”  said  Mayne.  “I  do 
not  know  who  she  is.” 

“ And  yet  you  knew  at  once  whom  I meant,” 
said  Robert,  coldly. 

“Of  course  I did.  It  i9  not  a description 
to  fit  every  body,  certainly.  I did  know  who 
you  meant  at  once  ; but,  as  I said  before,  I can 
not  tell  you  who  she  is,  for  I do  not  know  that 
myself.  Poor  little  thing!  we  can  say  what 
she  is,  but  not  who  she  is.” 

“ Oh  ! very  well,  then,”  said  Robert,  laugh- 
ing. “ If  that  is  the  necessary  form  of  adju- 
ration, then  tell  me,  I beseech  you,  wliat  is 
she?” 

“A  foundling,”  said  Doctor  Mayne,  hesi- 
tating, “and — an  innocent.” 

“Innocent !”  repeated  Robert.  “ Of  course 
she  is  ; babies  usually  are  that,  I believe — un- 
less she  comes  in  for  her  share  of  original  sin ; 
but  what  else  is  she  ?” 

“Nothing  else,”  said  Doctor  Mayne,  with 
an  air  of  grave  rebuke.  “ I used  the  word  in 
its  Scottish  sense.  You  understand,  I suppose, 
what  the  Scottish  term  * an  innocent'  is  meant 
to  express  ?” 

“An  innocent!  what — an  idiot?”  said  the 
young  man,  recoiling  in  sudden  horror.  “ Oh ! 
not  an  idiot ! that  beautiful  child  I It  can  not 
be ; you  do  not  mean — ” He  paused  abruptly ; 
for  the  singularity  of  the  child's  manner,  her 
strange,  persistent  silence,  her  prolonged  gaze, 
all  recurred  to  him ; .and  ns  he  thought  of  her 
loveliness  and  beauty  the  Doctor’s  words  fell 
heavily  upon  his  heart. 

“No,”  said  the  Doctor,  hastily;  “slje  is  not 
an  idiot.  Poor  little  Ella's  misfortune  is  the 
result  of  accident,  not  a natural  deficiency. 
She  has  been  bereft  of  reason,  but  she  was  not 
bom  without  it.  Her  little  history  is  a sad 
one ; if  you  will  walk  on  with  me,  I will  tell 
you  what  I can  of  it : 

“Three  summers  ago  my  intimate  friend, 
Tom  Otis,  who  is  a capital  fellow  and  an  honor 
to  our  profession,  wrote  me  that  he  was  to  at- 
tend a consultation  some  miles  beyond  here, 
and  could  pass  through  this  place  in  such  a 
train  ; but  if  I would  meet  him  at  the  station, 
he  w'ould  leave  the  cars  and  skip  one  train  to 
spend  an  hour  with  me.  I kept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  thus  learned  what  I know  of  little 
Ella. 

“Doctor  Otis  told  me  he  had  been  in  the 
cars  some  time,  and  was  dozing  over  a maga- 
zine, when  a sweet,  childish  voice,  asking  to 
look  at  the  pictures  in  his  book,  roused  him, 


and  he  found  a beautiful  little  girl  of  three  or 
four  years  old  standing  by  his  side.  Tom, 
who  is  fond  of  children,  and  has  two  little  ones 
at  home,  was  struck  with  the  child's  remark- 
able beauty,  and  talked  with  her  for  some  time  ;* 
and  he  said  she  w'as  uncommonly  intelligent, 
almost  precociously  so,  and  full  of  life  and  vi- 
vacity. She  told  him  her  name  and  age,  where 
she  came  from,  and  where  she  was  going ; but, 
unfortunately,  not  attaching  to  the  informa- 
tion thus  given  the  Sad  importance  subsequent 
events  have  given  it,  he  can  not  now  recall  it. 

He  said  he  w'as  first  struck  with  the  child's 
beauty,  but  was  still  more  struck  and  inter- 
ested (as  a medical  man)  by  a peculiarity  in 
her  eyes — a remarkable  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion of  their  pupils,  which  he  had  always  noted 
as  indicative  of  a highly  nervous  temperament. 

The  child  remained  with  him  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  returned  to  her  seat  at  some 
distance ; and  my  friend  noticed  that  her  com- 
panion was  a female  dressed  in  very  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  who  seemed  too  much  overcome  by 
sleep  or  grief  to  pay  the  child  much  attention. 

Black  is  a leveling  dress,  and  Tom,  who  did 
not  see  the  woman’s  face,  could  not  judge  of 
her  position  in  life,  but  he  had  an  impression 
she  w'as  only  an  attendant,  and  not  the  child's 
mother. 

“As  the  train  drew  near  this  place  they  en- 
countered a sudden  and  violent  thunder-storm, 
and,  from  the  peculiar  indications  I have  men- 
tioned, Doctor  Otis  was  not  surprised  to  find 
the  child  nervous  and  terrified.  As  the  storm 
increased  in  violence,  so  did  the  child’s  excite- 
ment and  alarm,  every  display  of  the  electric 
fluid  eliciting  from  her  a scream  of  nervous 
terror. 

“The  woman  who  had  her  in  charge  now 
did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe  and  pacify  her, 
but  in  vain ; she  took  the  child  on  her  lap,  bent 
over  her  caressingly,  and  tried  to  quiet  her, 
without  success;  and  at  last,  clasping  her 
closely  to  her,  she  hid  the  child’s  face  on  her 
bosom,  and  w'rapped  her  shawl  and  arms  tight- 
ly round  her,  to  try  to  blind  her  to  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  lightning. 

“Another  blinding  flash  illuminated  the 
cars ; an  almost  simultaneous  and  most  appall- 
ing crash  of  thunder;  and  the  wfoman  and 
child  sunk  heavily  from  the  seat  they  had  oc- 
cupied ; and  at  the  same  moment  the  train  en- 
tered the  depot. 

“Of  course  all  was  instant  terror,  bustle, 
and  confusion  ; the  bodies  were  lifted  out  and 
carried  into  the  station-house ; the  few  who 
w ere  to  leave  here  were  hurriedly  disembarked ; 
and  as  the  storm  had  now  spent  its  height, 
the  train  with  its  living  freight  rushed  on  to  its 
destination. 

“Doctor  Otis  and  I,  being  upon  the  spot, 
were  requested  to  examine  the  bodies,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  equally  lifeless.  We  found 
the  woman  much  burned;  she  had  probably 
died  instantaneously ; but  the  child  had  re- 
ceived no  external  injury  whatever,  and  was 
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soon  restored  to  life,  though  not  to  conscious- 
ness. 

“A  worthy  couple  belonging  to  this  town, 
Deacon  Howe  and  his  wife,  chanced  to  be  in 
the  cars,  and  had,  like  Otis,  been  interested  in 
the  child,  and  now  offered  to  take  the  helpless 
little  creature  to  their  own  house,  and  nurse 
and  keep  her  until  she  was  reclaimed,  which 
we  supposed  she  would  be  immediately.  But 
though  extensive  advertisements  were  at  once 
resorted  to,  and  every  means  taken  which  could 
be  suggested  to  discover  her  friends,  no  devel- 
opment has  yet  been  made.  The  woman,  who 
was  buried  here,  had  nothing  about  her  person 
to  give  us  any  clew.  If  they  had  any  baggage 
it  had  either  been  sent  on  or  left  behind,  for 
none  was  forthcoming,  and  the  mystery  re- 
mains still  unsolved. 

“Otis,  who  retains  his  interest  in  the  child, 
and  often  writes  roe  about  her,  has  always  held 
the  opinion  that  she  would  recover.  He  re- 
gards it  as  a case  of  partial  mental  paralysis, 
occasioned  by  extreme  nervous  terror,  and 
not  the  effect  of  the  electric  shock.  He  says 
time  and  growth  will  do  wonders  for  her,  but 
I doubt.  Her  improvement  is  very  slow,  al- 
most imperceptible ; it  is  now,  as  I said,  three 
years.  She  has,  indeed,  regained  the  power  of 
speech,  of  which  she  was  deprived  for  months, 
bnt  it  is  only  the  broken,  imperfect,  baby  speech 
of  a very  little  child ; and  her  bodily  health  has 
much  improved ; but  the  most  I can  say  is,  we 
have  hopes. 

“ The  Howes  have  become  so  much  attached 
to  her  I really  think  they  could  not  give  her  up 
now.  And,  by-the-way,  you  asked  me  where 
you  could  get  board  in  a private  family.  If 
the  Howes  will  take  you,  it  is  the  very  place. 
Auntie  Howe  is  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; and  the 
Deacon — well,  he  is  auntie's  husband,  and 
does  just  what  6he  bids  him,  and  thinks  just 
what  she  thinks,  and  says  just  what  he  hears 
her  say.  And  so,  walking  through  this  world 
in  the  light  of  her  wisdom  and  virtue,  he  makes 
a very  respectable  figure,  and  has  not  an  idea 
that  he  does  not  originate  all  that  he  thinks, 
and  says,  and  does,  and  is.  There  you  see, 
young  man,  the  advantage  of  a good  wife! 
You  may  say  I sent  you  to  them,  and  I hope 
they  may  take  you  in.  And  now,  good-even- 
ing. 1 may  tell  Mrs.  Mayne  she  may  expect 
you  on  Friday  ?” 

The  next  morning  saw  Mr.  Middleton  early 
at  Mrs.  Howe’s  door,  where,  claiming  a hear- 
ing in  Doctor  Marne’s  name,  he  proffered  a 
request  for  board  and  lodging. 

Mrs.  Howe,  a fat,  comfortable,  motherly-look- 
ing woman,  listened  mildly  to  his  request,  but 
expressed  her  doubts  if  her  accommodations 
would  suit  him,  a young  gentleman  so.  She 
wa’n’t  like  city  folks,  and  did  not  know  city 
ways.  She  expected  he’d  want  lots  of  things 
she  didn’t  know  about.  City  folks  were  full 
of  notions,  she’d  heard ; and  they  were  on’y 
plain  kinder  folks,  and  had  on’y  very  plain  fix- 
ings. 


Mr.  Middleton  assured  her  this  was  just 
what  he  wanted ; he  had  been  three  weeks  at 
the  tavern,  and  was  sick  of  its  noise  and  con- 
fusion, and  wanted  rest.  This  was  a chance  shot, 
but,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  took  great  effect. 

“You  been  at  Sam  Hunt’s  three  weeks? 
Do  tell ! why,  I want  to  know ! for  the  pity’s 
sake ! Well,  I donno  but  I can  do  as  well  for 
you  as  Hunt’s  folks,  any  day.  I used  to  know 
Hunts  wife.  WhyJ  Pamely  Hunt  is — Lor ! 
well,  no  matter ; on’y  I guess  if  you  could  stand 
her  cooking  three  weeks  I sha’n’t  pizen  you. 
You  jest  wait  till  I call  father,  and  see  what  he 
says,  won’t  you  ?” 

The  Deacon,  a smiling  but  unmeaning  look- 
ing  man,  came  and  stood,  with  a placid  air, 
and  listened  like  an  upright  and  benevolent 
justice  of  the  peace  to  the  parties  before  him  ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Howe  ended  with,  “Well, 
father,  what  do  you  say?”  the  worthy  man 
rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully,  and  made  answer: 
“Well,  I’m  sure,  Marthy,  I don’t  know  as  I 
know  justly  what  to  say  about  it — I declare  I 
don’t  rightly  know.  Tain’t  a thing  of  my  seek- 
ing, and  nuther  I hain’t  no  objections,  as  I 
know  of.  Our  young  folks  being  all  married 
and  out  of  the  way,  as  you  may  say,  ’twould  be 
company  like  to  have  the  young  gentleman 
here.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I don’t 
want  you  to  go  to  overdoing  yourself,  and  get- 
ting run  down,  and  laid  up  sick,  and  nothing 
of  that  sort.  I guess  you  may  do  as  you’re  a 
mind  to ; I ain’t  against  it,  and  I Ain’t  for  it. 
I guess  you’re  the  best  judge,  seeing  the  heft 
of  it  will  come  on  you ; so  ycu’d  about  as  good 
make  up  your  mind  about  it,  and  I'm  agreeable 
either  way.”  And  with  this  strictly  impartial 
and  non-committal  opinion,  the  Deacon,  smil- 
ing blandly,  returned  to  his  place  of  business, 
like  the  full  moon  behind  a cloud.  A few  mo- 
ments more  settled  the  question.  Mrs.  Howe 
having  done  her  duty,  like  a virtuous  and  dis- 
creet wife,  in  thus  supporting  her  husband’s 
dignity  and  authority  in  the  eyes  of  his  new 
inmate,  decided  the  point  for  herself,  as  she 
usually  did ; and  Mr.  Middleton  was  accepted 
as  a boarder. 

“I  met  your  little  girl  out  last  evening,” 
said  Robert,  when  the  business  was  settled; 
“she  got  home  safely,  I hope?” 

“ She  did,  Sir,  I thank  you,”  said  Mrs.  Howe, 
concisely. 

“ She  is  very  lovely,”  said  Robert. 

“She  is  that,”  replied  Mrs.  Howe. 

“Doctor  Mayne  has  told  me  her  history,” 
pursued  Mr.  Middleton.  “ Poor  little  thing ! 
it  is  a very  sad  one.” 

“He  is  a good  man.  Doctor  Mayne  is,” 
said  Mrs.  Howe,  in  a softer  tone ; “ and  he  has 
been  real  kind  to  poor  little  Ella.” 

“ Yes ; he  seems  much  interested  for  her,  and 
she  certainly  is  very  engaging.  I think  I never 
saw  a more  beautiful  child.  Whbre  is  she 
now  ?” 

“Oh,  she  is  out,  about  on  the  hills  some- 
wheres.” 
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“ Wlint,  alone  ? do  von  trust  her  out  alone  ?” 

“ Oh  dear  no ! bless  your  heart ! no  ; Max 
is  with  her.” 

“What,  the  dog?  do  you  trust  her  with 
him  ? Is  there  not  danger  in  it  ?” 

“No,  Sir!”  said  Auntie  Howe,  decidedly; 
“not  a mite  of  danger!  don’t  you  believe  it! 
I guess  them  as  has  her  in  charge  isn’t  behold- 
en to  ns  for  our  aid,  nohow.  I used  to  feel 
just  as  you  do — feared  of  Yny  life  to  have  her 
out  of  my  sight  one  minute ; but  you  see  I have 
learned  better  now;  I guess  I’ve  got  more 
faith ; for  I know,  just  as  sure  as  can  be,  that 
nothing  wouldn’t  harm  her;  nor  it  wouldn’t  be 
allowed  to,  if  it  would ! Now  there’s  our  min- 
ister, Mr.  Tucker  (good  man  he  is,  too,  as  ever 
lived! — we’d  oughter  be  better  a great  deal 
than*what  we  are,  with  such  privileges  in  the 
way  of  preaching),  and  he*told  me,  himself,  he 
thought  there  was  a special  Providence  took 
care  of  such  innocent,  helpless,  loving  things  as 
she,  and  kept  its  own  watch  over  them.  And 
finally,  I declare  I believe  he  is  about  in  the 
right.  Why,  now  I want  to  tell  you,  ” contin- 
ued Mrs.  Howe,  now  fairly  launched  on  her  fa- 
vorite topic.  “ You  just  hear  this,  and  I guess 
you’ll  say  so  too:  Two  summers  ago— Baby 
Ella  hadn't  been  with  me  but  about  a year 
tlicp,  and  I hadn’t  got  quite  used  to  her  little 
ways — well,  I had  her  out  here,  a-setting  on 
this  very  door-step,  as  it  might  be  where  you 
are  a-stan’ing  now,  a-playing  with  her  kitten, 
us  safe  us  could  be,  I thought ; and  I just  left 
her  one  minute  to  go  into  the  house.  I hadn’t 
been  gone  long — well,  I had  some  little  chores 
to  do  in  the  kitchen,  but  I didu’t  think  I’d 
been  gone  but  a minute  or  two — but  when  I 
come  back  she  wasn't  here. 

“Well,  I thought,  she  can’t  be  far  off,  any 
way ; and  I called,  and  I looked,  and  I listened, 
to  hear  her  kind  of  humming  round,  as  she  does 
w'hen  she’s  alone.  And  when  I couldn’t  find 
her  nowheres,  I tell  you  I was  scared ! Well, 
I rooted  round,  high  and  low,  and  find  her  I 
couldn’t,  nowhere*.  My  gracious ! if  I warn’t 
all  in  a breeze ! Well,  at  last  I went  into  the 
barn — no,  I couldn’t  find  her,  nor  no  traces 
of  her.  So  then,  finally,  what  does  I do  but 
go  up,  all  in  a twitter,  to  the  top  of  the  barn, 
and  look  out  of  the  little  winder  there,  ’cause 
yer  see  that,  kind  of  overlooks  the  whole  lot ; 
and  from  there,  goodness  sakes!  I seen  her, 
sure  enough ! You  know'  that  narrow  lane  out 
there,  back  of  our  barn,  don’t  you? — well,  no, 
I don’t  know  as  you  do,  nuther,  as  you’re  a 
stranger  in  this  place,  and — Well,  it  ain’t 
much  of  a lane,  after  all ; it’s  only  a kind  of 
private  passage-way  up  from  our  wood  lot  and 
meadow  land  ; nobody  don’t  go  there,  only  our 
men-folks,  when  we  haul  in  our  wood  and  hay ; 
and  so  it  ain’t  nothing  of  a lane,  really,  only 
two  deep  wheel-ruts,  where  the  wheels  has  cut 
when  the  ground  was  soft,  till  now  the  w heels 
are  a’most  up  to  the  hub  in  them  ruts. 

“Well,  our  hired  man,  Mike  Dooley,  he 
was  a-bringing  in  hay  that  day ; and  when  he 


come  to  the  end  of  the  lane  (we  call  it  the 
lane)  he  just  turned  the  old  horse  in  an’  driv 
him  along,  ’cause  he  knowed  there  wasn't  no 
turning  out,  them  ruts  was  so  deep ; and  he 
lagged  behind  for  something  or  other,  trusting 
to  our  old  Dobbin  to  go  on  by  hisself,  as  he 
often  did,  seeing  he  couldn’t  go  out  of  his  way 
nohow',  if  he  wanted  to;  not  that  I mean  to 
say  he  would  have  tried,  for  he  is  a real  stiddy, 
good  horse,  old  Dobbin  is.  And  what  do  you 
think?  When  I looked  out,  there  sot  Baby 
Ella  right  in  the  very  track,  and  the  horse  com- 
ing right  along  with  his  heavy  load. 

“ I declare  if  I warn’t  fit  to  drop  when  I 
seen  it;  you  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a feather.  And  there  was  I,  up  to  the 
very  tip-top  of  the  barn,  and  Mike  ever  so  far 
oft’  behind.  I was  so  dumfounded  and  flab- 
bergasted I couldn’t  even  scream ; and,  to  be 
snre,  it  wouldn’t  have  done  a mite  of  good  if 
I had — poor  Ella  wouldn't  have  understood. 
And  there  that  child  60t,  unbeknowing  of  her 
danger,  holding  up  her  little  hand  towards  old 
Dobbin,  and  just  talking  on  in  her  pretty,  silly, 
baby  way — ‘ Pretty  Ella ! Pretty  baby ! Good 
Dobbin!  Pretty — baby — love — good  Dobbin!’ 
with  her  little  hand  almost  touching  his  old 
nose. 

“ Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  that  blessed 
old  creature  did  ? that  cute  old  horse — bless 
him  l He’s  jest  as  sensible  as  a Christian,  and 
better  than  half  of  us  is.  Well,  I declare  to 
you  I seen  it,  my  own  eyes,  and  I’ve  told  on't 
over  and  over  agen,  and  I know  it’s  as  true 
as  the  Gospel ; and  yet  it  seems  now  os  if  I 
couldn’t  half  believe  it  myself.  Well,  he 
stopped  short,  and  he  looked  at  her,  and  then 
he  looked  all  round  to  see  who  was  coming  to 
help  her ; and  then  he  put  his  head  dow  n 
close  to  her,  and  she  stroked  his  old  face,  and 
laughed,  and  talked  on ; and  then,  as  sure 
as  you’re  alive,  he  took  hold  of  her  clothes  in 
them  old  teeth  of  his,  and  lifted  her  right  up 
out  of  the  track,  and  dropped  her  safe  on  the 
bank,  out  of  the  way ; and  then  he  w-ent  on,  just 
as  if  nothing  hadn’t  happened.  It  takes  time 
to  tell  it ; but,  goodness  me ! ’tw'arn’t  a minute 
a-doing.  And  then  I couldn’t  stand  no  longer ; 
my  strength  all  give  right  out?  and  down  I went 
on  my  knees,  and  blessed  God  for  His  mercy. 
And  I knew  then  that  them  that  took  charge 
of  that  poor  little  innocent  was  of  the  kind 
that  ‘don’t  slumber  nor  sleep.’ 

“Well,  I got  dowrn  to  her  as  quick  as  I 
could,  for  I was  all  of  a tremble,  just  as  weak 
as  a rat,  and  crying  for  dear  life,  I had  been  so 
mortal  fiustrated.  And  jest  as  I got  to  her,  our 
Mike  he  came  along ; and  I up  and  told  him — 
I couldn't  help  it,  my  heart  was  so  full.  And 
our  Mike — why,  he  sot  as  much  by  Ella  as  I 
did,  nigh-about.  And  what  do  you  think  he 
said  ? (Them  Irish  is  queer,  ain’t  they  ?)  Says 
he:  ‘Faith,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  ye’ll  be  prom- 
ising me  this  one  thing,  won’t  ye  now  ? Whin 
old  Dobbin  dies  (if  he  ever  do  die)  ye’ll  mind 
and  have  him  buried  wid  a good  set  of  shoes 
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on  him;  for  if  iver  a horse  w'int  to  heaven,  old 
Dobbin  will  be  the  one  for  it.  And  wouldn’t 
it  beat  the  world  for  meanness  and  we’d  be 
letting  him  go  there  barefut,  if  it  were  on’y  for 
this  one  day’s  work,  letting  alone  all  the  rest 
he  has  iver  done  in  his  life;  and  that's  not 
small,  good  luck  to  ’urn!’  Well,  I don’t  know 
about  the  shoes ; but  many  a good  feed  extra 
old  Dobbin  has  got  for  that  job,  I know.” 

Just  at  this  moment  little  Ella  and  her  dog 
came  slowly  wandering  up ; one  little  hand  of 
the  child  laid  upon  the  neck  of  old  Max,  the 
other  full  of  wild  flowers.  She  stopped  a few 
yards  from  where  Mr.  Middleton  stood,  and  re- 
garded him  earnestly,  still  retaining  her  hold 
of  her  canine  friend.  Robert  smiled  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  her,  but  she  still  stood  apart 
from  him,  with  her  singularly  beautiful  eyes 
fixed  full  upon  him,  in  a prolonged  gaze. 

“Is  she  afraid  of  strangers?”  asked  the 
young  man. 

“She,  afraid?  No!  not  a bit,”  said  her 
kind  old  protectress.  “Lor,  no ! not  she ; she 
isn’t  afraid  of  any  body  or  any  thing.  Poor 
dear!  I guess  she  don’t  know  enough  to  be 
afraid  of  any  thing.” 

Resolved  not  to  annoy  the  little  one  by  any 
sudden  or  too  demonstrative  an  approach,  Rob- 
ert loitered  a few  moments  in  unnecessary  re- 
marks to  Mrs.  Howe,  but  quietly  and  furtively 
regarding  little  Ella.  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  partially-understood  and  much- 
abused  theory  of  affinities.  Gradually  the 
child’s  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the  neck  of 
the  dog ; gradually,  by  coy,  slow  approaches, 
she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Robert ; till  at 
last,  shy,  blushing,  and  beautiful,  she  crept  close 
to  his  side,  put  her  tiny  hand  confidingly  into 
his,  and  laid  her  little  bright  head  against 
him. 

Softly  and  silently  Robert’s  caressing  hand 
played  for  a moment  with  the  sun-bright  rings 
of  her  chestnut  hair ; and  then,  suddenly  stoop- 
ing, he  pressed  a warm,  brotherly  kiss  upon 
that  pure,  upturned  brow.  And  at  that  mo- 
ment, though  no  word  was  uttered,  no  promise 
given,  a tacit  compact  of  love  and  trust  was 
formed  between  these  two  young  beings — each 
so  desolate ; each  of  wrhom  had  been  struck  out 
of  their  natural  sphere  by  a sudden  calamity ; 
and  who  stood,  each  isolated  and  lonely,  in  a 
changed  world,  surrounded  by  strangers.  As 
they  stood  thus  a moment,  silently,  hand  in 
hand,  old  Max,  evidently  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Howe’s  presence  relieved  him  of  his  responsi- 
bility, relaxed  his  vigilance ; and  renouncing 
his  belligerent  intentions,  walked  round  them, 
sniffing  at  Mr.  Middleton’s  feet  with  a canine 
friendliness  of  manner  which  Robert,  who  en- 
tertained a city-bred  dislike  to  dogs  in  general, 
could  quite  as  well  have  dispensed  with. 

As  Mr.  Middleton  walked  on  toward  his 
school-house,  after  leaving  the  little  object  of 
his  new  interest,  his  thoughts  still  recurred  to 
her;  those  sweet,  sad  eyes,  with  the  patient 
look  of  wistful  tenderness  in  their  clear,  soft 


depths,  haunted  him.  As  in  the  legends  of 
olden  times  the  sleeping  princess,  in  the  en- 
chanted castle,  heard  from  afar  the  trumpet- 
tones  of  her  coming  champion,  and  stirred  and 
smiled  through  all  her  leaden  slumbers,  so  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sleeping  beauty  of  the  child’s 
spirit  instinctively  recognized  a deliverer,  and 
reached  toward  him  with  a vague  yearning, 
blind  and  dumb  indeed  to  outward  seeming, 
yet  audible  and  eloquent  to  him. 

After  school  in  the  afternoon  Robert,  who 
was  already  established  at  the  Deacon’s,  had 
seated  himself  on  the  porch,  when  little  Ella 
came  to  him,  and  throwing  her  arm  across  his 
knee,  as  rihe  was  accustomed  to  do  across  her 
dog’s  neck,  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a quiet 
smile  t and  remembering  her  singular  musical 
powers,  which  he  had  heard  in  the  little  wopd, 
Robert,  without  a word,  lifted  her  upon  his  lap 
and  began  to  sing  to  her. 

Wonderful  is  the  powder  of  music!  In  all 
aberrations  of  mind,  from  the  olden  times,  when 
the  harp  of  David  could  soothe  the  gloomy 
mind  of  Saul,  and  charm  away  the  fitful  de- 
spondency of  a king,  down  to  modern  days, 
when  medical  science  has  ennobled  music  by 
making  it  a soothing  and  remedial  agent  in 
our  establishments  for  the  insane,  harmony 
has  been  the  first  to  wind  its  way  to  the  be- 
clouded intellect  and  the  crushed  heart,  and 
has  been  the  blessed  pioneer  of  returning  light 
and  reason. 

As  Robert  hummed  a little,  light,  French 
air,  Ella  listened  for  a whild  unconcernedly ; 
then  the  restless,  wandering  eyes  gi^w  more 
steady,  and  the  slightly  inclined  head,  and  the 
nervously  working  fingers,  unconsciously  clutch- 
ing and  twining  in  empty  air,  told  of  its  im- 
pression upon  her.  Gradually  and  carefully 
noting  the  effect  of  his  experiment,  Robert 
changed  to  a low,  plaintive  measure ; the  twist- 
ing fingers  stopped  their  motion,  the  fair  round 
cheek  flushed  and  paled,  the  breath  grew 
deeper,  and  the  Eoft  eyes  moistened ; and  at 
last  she  flung  herself  upon  his  shoulder,  con- 
vulsively sobbing. 

Robert  was  satisfied.  “She  ha8  feeling,  taste, 
and  sensibility,”  he  said,  mentally.  “The  Doc- 
tor was  right.  The  casket  is  locked,  and  the 
key  may  be  lost,  but  I am  sure  the  sacred  con- 
tents are  still  safe  within.” 

Long  after  Auntie  How  e had  carried  the  lit- 
tle one  off  to  bed,  Mr.  Middleton  sat  in  the 
porch,  deep  in  thought,  silently  recalling  all 
he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  mental  pathology. 

“ Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  teach 
her?”  he  said  at  last,  abruptly,  turning  to  his 
hostess,  who  sat  in  the  doorway  behind  him 
knitting  by  moonlight. 

“ Teach  ? w ho  ? Baby  Ella  ?”  asked  the  good 
woman,  surprised  at  the  question.  “ Law's  ! 
no ; I guess  she  couldn’t  learn  nothing.  Do 
you  s’pose  she  could  ?” 

“ It  might  be  tried,  ” said  Robert.  “ Has  she 
ever  been  sent  to  *chool  ?” 

“To  school?  Gracious,  no!”  said  Mrs. 
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Howe.  “ I s’pose  the  other  children  would 
kind  o’  pick  at  her,  and  tease  her,  wouldn’t 
they  ? If  I had  any  older  child  to  send  with 
her,  to  take  care  of  her,  I might ; but  I wouldn’t 
have  her  teased  and  put  upon,  not  for  nothing 
in  the  world.” 

“No,  indeed  ; of  course  not,”  said  Robert; 
“ but  I think  she  might  learn  something  from 
just  being  with  other  children  of  her  own  age. 
Now  she  has  no  companion  but  her  dog ; this 
must  be  bad  for  her.  Would  you  like  to  trust 
her  with  me  ?” 

“What!  at  school,  Mr.  Middleton?” 

‘‘Yes;  we  can  but  try  it.  If  you  are  will- 
ing, I will  take  her  with  me;  that  is,  if  you 
think  she  will  go.” 

“ Oh  laws ! yes,  she’ll  go,  no  doubt,  on’t ; 
but  won’t  she  trouble  you? — a gentleman  so, 
to  be  bothered  with  the  care  of  such  a baby. 
It  don’t  seem  right,  somehow.” 

“Oh,  it  will  be  quite  an  amusement  to  me. 
I should  like  to  try  it ; and  if  you  are  willing, 
I’ll  take  her  with  me  to-morrow.” 

“Oh,  I’m  willing  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Howe, 
upon  whom  Doctor  Mayne’s  recommendation 
and  Robert’s  own  gentle  manners  had  made 
great  impression.  “ But  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Middleton,  you  had  best  take  old  Max  along 
with  you ; and  then,  if  you’re  tired  of  her,  or 
she  troubles  you  any,  you  just  put  her  hand  on 
his  collar,  and  you  say  ‘Home!’  to  him,  and 
he’ll  bring  her  homo  as  safe  as  a watchman.” 

The  next  day  Mr.  Middleton  and  Baby  Ella, 
hand  in  hand,  and  followed  by  Max,  walked 
quietly  fp  school.  Fearing  the  numbers  and 
noise  of  his  pupils  might  alarm  or  agitate  the 
little,  hitherto  companionless  child,  Robert  took 
her  first  into  his  own  desk ; where,  seated,  with 
her  upon  his  knee,  he  w'aited  for  her  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  sights  and  sounds  around 
her;  but  ho  soon  found  this  precaution  was 
entirely  needless ; for  her  sunny  eyes  roved 
over  the  many  new  and  strange  faces,  all  re- 
garding her  with  curiosity,  without  betraying 
the  slightest  emotion  of  any  kind. 

When  this  fact  became  apparent  to  him, 
Robert,  being  about  to  call  up  a class  to  recite, 
led  Baby  Ella  to  a seat  occupied  by  little  girls, 
placing  her  among  them,  where  she  would  be 
full  in  his  own  view ; but  he  had  scarcely  re- 
gained his  desk  ere  the  child,  quietly  rising, 
crossed  the  room  silently  and  stood  by  his  side 
again.  This  experiment  was  repeated  twfo  or 
three  times,  with  a like  result ; and  at  last  he 
suffered  her  to  remain.  She  stood  silent,  con- 
tent and  quiet,  her  little  arm  across  his  lap. 
Only  once,  when  her  eye  fell  upon  Max,  who 
lay  in  the  sunshine  in  the  open  door,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  his  patient  noso  black 
with  flies,  she  startled  the  wFhole  school  by 
exclaiming  aloud,  in  her  swreet  tones,  “Good 
Max ! Good  dog ! Pretty  puppy !”  At  which 
all  the  scholars  tittered  ; and  the  faithful  dog, 
half  rising  on  his  fore-paws,  responded  to  the 
call  by  thumping  on  the  floor  with  his  huge  tail 
until  the  dust  rose ; but  finding  no  farther  de- 


mand for  his  services,  he  quietly  subsided  to 
his  rest,  his  flies,  and  his  sunshine  again. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day 
that  strange  heaviness  crept  over  her,  and  Rob- 
ert learned  to  know  the  premonitory  signs — 
the  worn,  weary  look,  the  changing  color,  the 
deepened  breathing.  And  as  the  soft  eyelids  f 
fell  he  would  lift  her  to  a seat  beside  him, 
where,  with  her  head  on  his  lap,  she  would 
sleep  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  awoke  re- 
freshed and  smiling. 

At  recess  he  took  her  out  into  the  open  air; 
and  when  they  had  shared  the  lunch  of  fruit 
and  cake  which  Auntie  Howe’s  care  had  pro- 
vided, he  sung  or  talked  to  her,  or  calling  some 
of  the  other  children  round  him,  he  tried  to  fix 
her  wandering  eyes  and  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing mind. 

And  this,  which  was  the  experience  of  one 
day,  was  the  experience  of  many.  During  the 
whole  of  that  long  summer  they  might  be  met, 
hand  in  hand — the  young  man  and  the  little, 
helpless,  beautiful  child — in  their  quiet  walks  to 
and  from  school.  Little  Ella  had  found  a new 
friend,  and  Robert  had  found  a new  object  of 
interest,  and  they  were  thus  mutually  benefited. 

Ella’s  progress,  however,  if  indeed  she  made 
any,  was  infinitesimally  small.  Sometimes  Rob- 
ert would  flatter  himself  that  there  was  an  ad- 
vance, that  the  Pandering  eyes  'were  becoming 
more  fixed  and  steady,  the  slow  and  imperfect 
utterance  more  plain ; and  then  the  next  hour 
he  would  feel  it  was  his  hope,  not  his  judg- 
ment, which  had  told  him  so ; and  thus  sum- 
mer faded  into  autumn,  and  autumn  had  passed 
into  winter. 

' It  had  been  settled  between  Mr.  Middleton 
and  Mrs.  Howe,  early  in  the  season,  that  Ella 
should  not  attend  school  through  the  winter. 
They  had  agreed  that  her  slight  progress  in 
learning  would  not  warrant  the  risk  of  expos- 
ing so  delicate  a child  to  the  rigors  of  one  of  our 
New  England  winters ; but  still,  from  day  to  day, 
her  removal  from  school  had  been  postponed; 
for  Ella  had  learned  to  depend  upon  it;  and 
her  “brother,”  as  Robert  had  taught  her  to 
call  him,  felt  that  much  as  he  should  miss  her, 
she  would  miss  him  still  more ; and  he  shrunk 
from  inflicting  a disappointment  on  the  little, 
gentle,  loving  being,  whose  enjoyments  were  so 
limited.  But  when  December  actually  came  in 
with  a chilling  storm  of  sleet  and  snow,  Auntie 
Howe  decided  that  Ella  must  go  no  longer. 

But  some  strange  mental  arithmetic,  which 
even  idiots  have  been  known  to  possess,  had 
always  given  Ella  a perception  of  the  school 
hours,  and  all  in  vain  good  Mrs.  Howe  tried 
to  put  her  off,  or  mislead  her  as  to  the  time  of 
day — her  little  hand  was  promptly  in  Robert's 
at  the  usual  moment,  drawing  him  toward  the 
door.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  leave  her ; coax- 
ing and  promises  availed  him  nothing.  “ No, 
no  ! Baby  Ella  go ! Good  baby  ; go  with 
brother.”  These  simple  words,  repeated  again 
and  again',  in  the  varying  tones  of  entreaty  and 
decision,  were  her  only  answer. 
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“Could  you  not  wrap  her  up  warmly  and 
let  me  carry,  her  in  my  arms  ?*'  suggested  poor 
Robert,  fairly  weary  of  the  conflict  to  which 
there  seemed  no  chance  of  any  conclusion. 

“Oh  no;  it  is  not  safe,  Mr.  Middleton,*' 
said  Mrs.  Howe;  “only  see  how  it  storms! 
Doctor  Mayne  told  me  last  w'eek  it  was  very 
imprudent,  and  I know  it  is ; and  besides,  there 
must  be  a first  time,  if  6he  is  not  going  all  the 
winter,  and  it  may  as  well  be  to-day  as  any 
other.  You're  late  now ; you  jest  go,  and  leave 
her  to  me,  and  I'll  do  the  best  I can  with  her.’* 
And  taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  carried 
her  into  another  room,  while  Mr.  Middleton, 
hastily  equipping  himself,  left  the  house. 

There  were  two  roads  to  the  school-house — 
one  by  the  highway,  usually  taken  by  Robert 
and  Ella ; the  other,  and  nearer  way,  led  through 
fields  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  across  the 
mill-stream  ; and  sometimes,  in  very  hot  weath- 
er, when  the  road  was  dusty,  they  had  taken 
the  shorter  path,  which  wound  under  trees  and 
by  the  mill-stream. 

Delayed  by  his  useless  debate  with  little  Ella, 
Robert  chose  the  nearer  way ; and,  as  blinded 
by  the  snow  and  cutting  sleet  he  hurried  on 
over  the  now  untrodden  and  slippery  path,  he 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Howe’s  re- 
mark, that  it  would  have  been  very  unsafe  for 
Ella ; though  he  felt  a pang  at  the  thought  of 
the  child's  disappointment,  and  thought  how 
mnch  he  too  should  miss  her  silent  companion- 
ship. 

He  had  been  in  the  school  less  than  an  hour, 
and  was  thinking  what  a sad  void  the  little 
one's  absence  had  made  to  him,  when  the  door 
was  burst  hastily  open,  and  a late  scholar  rush- 
ed in,  and  exclaiming,  “Baby  Ella!  Oh,  the 
mill-stream;  I saw  her — quick!”  sunk  breath- 
less upon  the  floor. 

Robert  waited  to  hear  no  more ; one  bonnd 
and  he  was  gone.  He  needed  no  words  to  tell 
him  the  story.  He  saw  it  all  with  quick,  in- 
tnitire  perception.  The  child  had  managed  to 
elude  Mrs.  Howe's  vigilance,  and  had  set  out 
to  come  to  him.  A blind  instinct  had  led  her 
to  follow'  his  half-effaced  footsteps.  Alone, 
unused  to  the  way,  and  blinded  by  the  driving 
storm,  her  little  feet  had  slipped  on  the  narrow, 
icy  bridge,  and — Robert  dared  think  no  farther. 
Plunging,  slipping,  staggering  on  in  headlong 
baste,  half  blinded  by  the  icy  sleet,  half  be- 
wildered w ith  terror,  he  reached  the  deep  mill- 
stream,  swollen,  black,  and  turbid  with  cakes 
of  broken  ice.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the 
dark,  ravenous  waters  closing  over  the  little, 
bright  head  so  dear  to  him — to  see  the  little, 
helpless  hands  beating  vainly  upon  the  sur- 
face. Without  one  thought  of  his  own  breath- 
less condition  he  plunged  into  the  seething 
waters,  and  succeeded  in  grasping  the  child’s 
clothing. 

Fortunately  the  stream,  though  deep,  was 
narrow.  He  neared  the  bank,  but,  encum- 
bered by  the  weight  of  the  child  and  his  own 
saturated  garments,  he  would  not  have  been 


able  to  regain  the  steep,  icy  bank  alone,  and 
must  himself  have  perished,  had  not  the  widely 
spread  alarm  brought  him  timely  assistance. 
Strong,  willing  hands  drew  him  up,  and  offer- 
ed to  relieve  him  of  his  precious  burden ; but, 
declining  all  farther  aid,  Robert,  clasping  the 
little  lifeless  form  closer  to  his  bosom,  and 
trembling  with  terror  lest  he  were  too  late, 
hurried  on,  breathless  and  blind,  and  deaf  to 
all  entreaty,  until  lie  reached  the  house,  and 
laid  down  his  ghastly  little  burden  on  the  wide 
hearth -stone  in  Auntie  Howe's  kitchen,  and 
knelt  to  chafe  the  rigid  limbs.  In  a moment 
Mrs.  Howe  herself  was  at  his  side,  usiitg  all 
the  restorative  means  which  her  skill  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest. 

“ Oh,  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,”  said  the  Deacon,  sadly,  as  he  lifted  up 
one  of  the  little,  nerveless  hands,  and  held  a 
glass  to  the  cold,  blue  lips.  “It  is  no  use; 
the  breath  has  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
and  you  can  do  no  more.  Come  with  me, 
Mr.  Middleton,  and  change  your  own  clothes. 
You  are  bound  to  take  some  care  of  your  own 
life,  and  you  can  do  no  more  here.  It  is  of 
no  use ; it's  no  use.” 

“There  is  use,  I tell  you,”  thundered  Rob- 
ert, almost  fiercely,  pushing  the  good  man  out 
of  the  way.  “See  here,  Doctor  Mayne,”  he 
said,  as  that  gentleman,  hastily  summoned, 
now  entered  the  room  — “see  here,  Doctor 
Mayne ; put  your  hand  here.” 

Another  half  hour  of  skillful  care  and  fearful 
suspense,  and  then  a slight  convulsive  twitching 
round  the  pale  lips  ; a few  moments  more,  and 
a faint  sob  struggled  up  from  the  little  marble 
bosom. 

“Thank  God,  Bhe  will  live!”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, cheerfully,  turning  to  Robert.  “ The  dan- 
ger is  over,  and  you  have  saved  her.  Now  go, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  change  your  wet  clothes. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not,”  he  continued,  seeing  that 
Robert  still  hesitated,  “I  shall  leave  my  little 
patient  here  and  devote  myself  to  you,  in  which 
case  I shall  charge  double  fees.” 

Reassured  by  the  Doctor's  playful  manner, 
Robert  rose  to  obey  him ; but  dizzy,  stiff,  and 
faint,  he  had  to  accept  the  support  of  the 
friendly  Deacon,  who  put  him  into  bed  and 
administered  a very  hot  draught  of  his  own 
preparing,  the  component  parts  of  which,  and 
their  exact  quantities,  as  he  was  the  respected 
deacon  of  a very  respectable  church,  it  is  aB 
well  not  to  give  at  full  length.  Suffice  it  to 
say*  it  had  all  the  virtues  the  Deacon  claimed 
for  it ; a profuse  perspiration  took  the  chill  and 
stiffness  from  Robert’s  trembling  limbs,  and  a 
heavy  slumber  weighed  down  his  eyelids  in 
complete  and  refreshing  oblivion. 

When  Mr.  Middleton  again  opened  his  eyes 
it  was  nearly  night,  and  he  was  startled  at  find- 
ing Doctor  Mayne  standing  at  his  bedside. 

“ Ella ! is  she  worse  ?*'  he  asked,  half  afraid 
to  hear  the  answer. 

“No,  no;  she's  first  rate,  Mr.  Middleton,” 
said  the  Doctor.  “ I only  hope  you  may  come 
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off  as  well.  Can  you  rise  and  dress  now  ? I 
want  you  to  come  in  and  see  her.” 

“What  is  it,  Doctor?”  said  Robert,  hastily 
springing  up  and  arranging  his  dress.  “Is 
there  any  change — for  the  worse  ?” 

“None  at  all  for  the  worse,  but  I think  a 
decided  change  for  the  better.  It  is  for  that  I 
want  you.  You  have  studied  her  so  closely 
you  would  be  sure  to  see ; in  fact,  ray  dear 
fellow,  I fancy  this  cold  plunge  may  have 
brought  about  the  crisis  that  Doctor  Otis  has 
always  insisted  upon ; but  you  can  judge  bet- 
ter than  I can.  Come  in  and  see  her,  and 
giveme  your  opinion.” 

Robert  was  at  Ella’s  side  before  his  friend 
had  ceased  speaking.  One  look  was  convin- 
cing. The  clear,  calm  light  of  recovered  rea- 
son shone  at  last  in  those  beautiful  eyes.  He 
had  thought  them  beautiful  before,  but  now,  as 
he  saw  them  smiling  with  intelligence,  he  felt 
they  had  been  but  dumb  witnesses  hitherto. 
Silently  kissing  her,  for  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  he  took  the  Doctor’s  arm 
and  left  the  room. 

“Am  I right?” said  Doctor  Mayne, earnestly; 
“ and  do  you  see  it  too  ?”  But  Robert  had  no 
words  to  answer  him ; the  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  almost  overwhelming.  As  he  had 
battled  with  the  angry  waters  for  their  prey,  or 
struggled  on  with  her  unconscious  little  form 
clasped  to  his  heart,  life,  her  life,  such  only 
as  he  had  known  her,  was  all  he  had  asked,  or 
even  hoped  for;  and  this  blessed  change,  be- 
yond all  hope,  so  overcame  him  that,  already 
weakened  by  the  sudden  shock  and  the  suc- 
ceeding anxiety,  the  strong  man  broke  down 
and  wept  like  a nervous  girl;  but  they  were 
happy,  blessed  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness, 
and  they  brought  speedy  relief. 

“And  now  listen,”  said  the  sympathizing 
Doctor,  when  Robert  had  controlled  himself; 
“I  have  a few  directions  to  give  you.  Re- 
member this : do  not  let  her  see  by  any  change 
of  manner  in  you  that  there  is  any  change  in 
her;  be  sure  you  do  not  overtask  the  re- 
awakened intellect,  or  try  the  renewed  sensi- 
bilities. Above  all,  beware  of  any  excitement, 
it  might  be  fatal  to  all  our  hopes.  Remember 
she  is  still  a baby  in  progress  and  intellect,  and 
let  her  mind  have  time  enough,  and  expand 
slowly,  day  by  day,  as  the  mind  of  an  infant 
naturally  does.  Ella  will  learn  fast  enough 
when  the  time  comes,  no  fear  about  that ; but 
for  this  winter  let  her  mind  have  rest  and 
peace.” 

This  advice,  which  ho  earnestly  reiterated  to 
Mrs.  Howe,  was  faithfully  followed.  The  cold 
and  weakness  consequent  upon  her  fearful  ac- 
cident, by  confining  the  little  girl  to  her  bed  for 
a day  or  two,  broke  up  the  habit  of  going  to 
school  with  Robert,  and  it  was  not  resumed  un- 
til the  spring  opened. 

Daring  the  winter,  whenever  Mr.  Middleton 
w'as  in  the  house,  Ella  was  ever  at  his  side  or  on 
his  knee  ; while  he,  ever  singing,  talking,  laugh- 
mg,  or  playing  with  her,  amused  both  himself 


and  his  little  companion.  And  when  he' was 
at  school,  still  old  Max  was,  as  before,  her  con- 
stant and  devoted  attendant;  but  it  was  touch- 
ingly beautiful  to  see  how  the  two  had  gradu- 
ally and  unconsciously  changed  their  relative 
positions : how  quietly  and  unquestioning  tho 
mere  brute  instinct  (limited  in  its  powers  and 
its  perfection  from  the  day  of  its  creation)  yield- 
ed to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  intellect; 
how  meekly  and  naturally  he  who  had  been 
the  protector  sunk  into  the  dependent;  how 
docilely  he  followed  the  steps  he  had  formerly 
guided — watching  her  glances  with  earnest,  pa- 
tient, loving  eyes,  and  obeying  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  little  hand  once  laid  in  loving 
helplessness  upon  his  neck. 

When  the  spring  came,  and  Ella  could  again 
accompany  her  “brother”  to  school,  the  happi- 
ness of  both  seemed  perfect.  Mindful  of  the 
Doctor’s  caution,  Robert  would  not  allow  her  to 
study — it  was  enough  for  him  to  see  her  in  her 
old  place  at  his  side  once  more.  But,  gifted 
with  quick  perceptions  and  a retentive  memory, 
Ella  learned  rapidly  by  hearing  others  recite. 
Her  true  instruction,  however,  was  not  from 
books,  but  gathered  in  the  open  air,  where,  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  with  Robert,  or  seated  by 
his  side,  her  clasped  hands  resting  upon  his 
knee,  and  her  sweet,  intelligent  eyes  raised  won- 
deringly  to  his  face,  she  listened  ; while  he,  from 
leaf  or  flower,  from  bird  or  insect,  drew  forth 
varied  instruction  for  her,  often  smiling  to  find 
how  his  sweet,  self-imposed  task  called  up  from 
the  oblivion  of  years  the  forgotten  lore  of  his 
own  childhood. 

There  was,  deep  in  Robert’s  nature,  and  un- 
suspected even  by  himself,  a vein  of  romantic 
tenderness  almost  superstitious;  inherited, not 
indeed  from  his  father,  but  from  the  young  mo- 
ther he  had  never  known  ; and  this  feeling  grew 
around  and  consecrated  to  him  the  child  he  so 
loved.  There  seemed  to  him  something  holy 
and  sacred,  something  apart  from  common  life, 
in  the  young  life  thus  twice  rescued  from  the 
very  arms  of  death ; something,  it  might  be, 
of  the  feeling  which  has  found  embodiment  in 
the  words : 

“Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whatever  it  strikes ; your  head  is  doubly  sacred 
now.” 

And  in  all  that  related  to  little  Ella  no  mother's 
instinct  could  have  been  quicker,  no  womanly 
delicacy  a finer  guide,  than  was  the  deep  devo- 
tion of  the  love,  half  romantic,  half  religious, 
with  which  he  regarded  her.* 

Robert  had  received  from  nature  a fine  voice 
and  a correct  musical  taste,  which,  during  his 
father’s  life,  had  received  full  and  artistic  cul- 
tivation, and  he  was  thus  fully  competent  to 
train  the  rare  musical  powers  which  Ella  had 
so  early  developed ; but  here,  too,  his  taste  and 
feeling  were  singularly  fastidious — no  puerile 
sentimentalities,  no  fashionable  frivolities,  how- 
ever blameless  in  themselves,  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  that  seraphic  voice ; no  “ Meet  me 
by  moonlight  alone,”  no  “ Dark-eyed  one ! 
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dark-eyed  one!”  must  come  from  those  pure 
lips ; he  would  have  felt  it  a desecration. 

The  inspired  language  of  the  royal  Hebrew 
he  taught  her ; the  plaintive  music  of  the  simple 
church  melodies,  anthem  or  chant,  or  glorious 
old  psalm,  she  sang  with  him.  The  “Gloria 
in  excelsis,”  or  the  “Jubilate,”  were  varied 
with  the  simple  music  of  the  “Evening  hymn.” 

Often  they  sang  together  at  evening  in  the 
open  air,  on  the  hills,  or  in  the  grand  old  woods ; 
their  pure,  flexible  young  voices  blending  to- 
gether in  perfect  harmony ; and  often  beneath 
the  quiet  stars  some  casual  passer-by  would 
catch  the  sounds  and  pause,  and  turn,  and 
listening  stand,  thrilled  with  an  unwonted  re- 
ligious awe,  as  from  the  deep  heart  of  the  dim 
woods  floated  up  the  solemn,  fervent  words, 
“0  Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  ns!  O 
Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
receive  our  prayer!”  or  caught  the  soft  south- 
ern music  of  the  “Ora  Mater”  or  the  “Ave 
Maria.” 

One  bright  and  beautiful  October  evening, 
when  the  shortening  days  and  soft,  misty  light 
began  to  tell  of  the  approach  of  winter,  though 
the  glowing  air  was  still  soft  and  mild,  they  had 
wandered  thus  together,  hand  in  hand,  over 
the  now  brown  hills,  from  which  the  summer’s 
freshness  had  already  flown;  and,  returning, 
they  had  stopped  to  rest  in  one  of  their  favor- 
ite haunts  in  the  deep  wood,  where,  seated  side 
by  side  upon  a fallen  tree,  they  watched  the 
gorgeous  sunset,  and  saw  the  soft,  purple  light 
fade  from  the  distant  hills.  And  their  con- 
versation (usually  somewhat  desultory  in  its 
nature)  had  been  as  changeful  as  the  many- 
bued  autumn  leaves  around  them ; for  on  this 
occasion  Ella  had  led,  not  followed,  as  was 
their  usual  habit.  And  her  sweet,  versatile 
fancy,  having  thus  free  play,  had  roved  at  will 
from  one  subject  to  another,  like  the  gem- 
winged humming-bird  which  flits  from  flower 
to  flower,  extracting  the  one  sweet  honey-drop 
from  the  cup  of  each;  while  Robert  replied 
kindly,  but  more  abstractedly  than  was  usual, 
to  her  gay  remarks. 

“Come,  Ella,”  he  said  at  last,  a^she  paused 
a moment,  “we  must  have  one  song  to-night.” 
And  he  commenced  the  snblime  anthem,  “I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  Instantly 
Ella’s  voice  was  joined  with  his,  and  higher 
and  higher,  from  those  sweet,  blended  voices, 
rose  the  exultant  song ; while  the  soft  odorous 
leaves  stirred  above  their  heads  in  the  soft  even- 
ing air  as  if  with  the  rustling  of  angel  wings, 
hovering  there  to  bear  up  to  heaven  s gate  that 
melody  of  fervent  song. 

As  the  last  notes  trembled  on  the  air  Robert 
rose  hastily.  “ Come,  Ella,”  he  said,  “ we  are 
sitting  here  too  long ; it  is  growing  chill,  very 
chill;”  and  he  shivered  as  he  spoke.  “I  was 
wr°ng,  my  child,  to  let  you  stay  out  so  late.” 

“I  am  not  cold,  brother,”  said  Ella,  rising 
as  she  spoke  in  ready  obedience  to  his  wishes. 
“I  am  not  cold  at  all ; and  I should  not  think 
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you  were  either,”  she  added,  laughingly,  as  she 
slipped  her  little  hand  into  his,  “ for  your  hand 
is  warmer  than  mine  is  now.” 

“But  I am  cold,  darling,”  he  answered,  and 
again  he  shivered  from  head  to  foot.  “It  is 
getting  too  late  and  damp  for  our  evening 
walks  any  longer ; but  never  mind,  I dare  say 
Auntie  Howe  will  have  a bright  Are  and  a hot 
cup  of  tea.” 

As  they  resumed  their  walk  Ella  recom- 
menced her  conversation ; but  as  Robert  seem- 
ed lost  in  thought,  answering  her  questions 
briefly,  her  mood  (which  was  as  responsive  as 
an  JEolian  harp  to  every  change  in  his)  grew 
thoughtful  too,  and  they  walked  back  to  the 
house  in  almost  unbroken  silence. 

Mrs.  llowe  met  them  at  the  door.  She  had, 
indeed,  as  Robert  had  predicted,  prepared  her- 
self for  their  refreshment;  and  she  had  also 
prepared  herself  with  a fitting  reproof  for  their 
imprudence. 

“ It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Middleton,”  she  said,  as, 
seizing  Ella's  hand,  she  drew  the  laughing  girl 
within  the  fire-lighted  circle  of  the  warm  hearth, 
and  felt  of  her  hair  and  dress  with  motherly  ten- 
derness. “I  say  it’s  too  late  in  the  season  to 
be  out  so  of  evenings.  ’Tain’t  now  as  ’twas 
two  months  ago — then  I did  not  say  one  word ; 
but  now  evenings  is  getting  cold  and  damp, 
and  unwholesome,  and  I do  think  it’s  noways 
prudent  in  you  to  keep  this  child  out  in  the 
dew.  See  here,  now!  her  dress  is  all  slinky 
and  wet,  and  so  is  her  curls — jest  as  damp  as 
damp  can  be;  and  I don’t  think  it’s  noways 
prudent.  Stan*  by  the  fire,  Ella  child — do, 
and  warm  yourself.” 

“But  I am  not  cold  a bit,  auntie,”  said 
the  laughing  little  girl,  laying  her  firm,  round 
cheek,  rosy  and  glowing  with  health  and  ex- 
ercise, fondly  ngainst  the  soft,  withered  face 
of  her  motherly  old  friend.  “See!  I am  not 
cold  at  all ; but  I think  brother  is,  and  I did 
hear  him  say  something  about  a cup  of  hot  tea.” 

“Well  thought  of,  I declare,  Ella!  sure 
enough!  if  that  don’t  beat  all!  I never!”  said 
Auntie  Howe.  “And  here  I am  a-standing 
and  talking  when  I’d  oughter  been  a-getting 
of  it — now,  did  you  ever!  Well,  there,  set 
right  up,  Ella  child  ; set  right  up,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  ; tea  is  all  ready  an’  a-waiting,  and  it’s  jest 
the  very  best  thing  for  you  both — of  course  it 
is.”  And  in  two  moments  more  Mrs.  Howe 
was  in  her  element,  busily  dispensing  the  com- 
forts of  her  well-filled  table.  “ Why,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, for  the  goodness  sake  !”  she  broke  out, 
as  she  passed  Ella  a second  cup  of  tea ; “ ain’t 
you  a-going  to  eat  nothing  at  all  ? Why,  you 
hain’t  eat  a mouthful ; and  I fried  these  turn- 
overs a-purpose  for  you,  ’cause  you  said  t’other 
night  they  was  good.  Well,  I declare ! that’s 
too  bad,  now;  and  can’t  you  eat  none  of  the 
toast  nuther  ? Why,  I declare ! I’m  real  sor- 
ry. What  will  you  have  ? — do,  for  the  gracious 
sake,  let  me  get  you  something  or  rather — don’t, 
pray,  go  fasting.  Can’t  you  eat  some  cake  ? — 
do,  now.” 
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“No,  no,  auntie,”  said  the  young  man, 
pleasantly.  “Do  not  get  any  thing  more,  I 
beg  of  you ; your  turnovers  are  excellent,  I do 
not  doubt — they  always  are;  you  must  keep 
one  for  my  lunch  to-morrow.  But  I have  a 
headache  to-night ; I think  I will  not  take  any 
thing  but  my  tea ; you  may  give  me  another 
cup  of  that,  if  you  please.” 

When  tea  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Howe  had 
cleared  the  table,  “and  brightly  trimmed  her 
evening  lamp,”  Robert  took  his  book  as  usual, 
and  began  to  read  to  Ella,  who,  with  some  pret- 
ty feminine  work  in  her  hands,  had  taken  her 
place  at  his  side.  Presently  he  stopped — “ Ella 
darling,  will  it  be  too  cool  for  you  if  I open 
that  door  ? It  seems  to  me  this  room  is  very 
warm.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  little  girl,  jumping  up 
with  cheerful  readiness  to  open  the  door  for 
him ; w not  too  cool  for*me,  at  all ; but,  do  you 
know,  brother,”  she  said,  laughingly,  as  she 
came  back  to  his  side,  “what  you  make  me 
think  of?  Do  you  remember  the  little  fable 
you  and  I read  the  other  day,  of  the  man  who 
could  blow  hot  and  blow  cold  ? Only  a few 
moments  since  you  were  cold  and  shivering, 
and  now  the  room  is  too  hot  for  you.” 

“I  believe  I am  rather  capricious  to-night, 
dear,”  said  Robert,  laughing  at  her  remark; 
“ but  you  must  excuse  me,  I am  not  quite  well 
to-night;”  and  as  he  spoke  he  pushed  aside 
his  book.  “My  head  aches,  and  I have  a 
strange  bewildering  sound  in  my  ears — ‘ I hear 
a rushing  and  a roaring.'  I think  I will  not 
try  to  read  any  more,  Ella ; I will  play  lazy,  and 
lie  on  the  sofa  here.” 

In  an  instant  little  Ella  was  at  his  side,  care- 
fully adjusting  the  pillows ; and  as  he  settled 
’himself  down  upon  them  she  drew  a low  seat 
to  the  side  of  the  conch,  and  sat  tenderly  press- 
ing her  cool,  soft  little  hand  upon  his  temples. 

“ I ruther  guess,  Ella,  you’d  ns  good  go  to 
bed,”  said  Mrs.  Howe,  who  was  standing  with 
her  back  to  the  fire,  reflectively  regarding  them. 
“ You  ain’t  a-doing  of  him  not  a mite  of  good, 
nor  yourself  nuther ; s’pose  you  go  off  to  bed 
now,  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton.” 

“Yes,  Ella,  I think  you  had  better  go  to 
bed,”  6aid  Robert.  “ Good-night,  my  darling ! ” 

The  obedient  girl  rose  with  sweet  docility, 
bent  over  Robert  and  kissed  him,  then  quietly 
gathering  up  her  work,  she  was  leaving  the 
room,  when  Robert  called  her  back. 

“Ella,”  he  said,  rousing  himself  as  her  hand 
was  upon  the  door,  “come  back  a moment, 
darling;  you  have  forgotten  to  bid  me  good- 
night, Ella.” 

“Why,  Robert,  no!”  said  the  laughing 
child,  bounding  back  to  him,  and  dropping  on 
her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  couch ; “ indeed, 
I did  not.  Why,  I kissed  you,  and  you  kissed 
me  back  again ; you  are  the  one,  brother,  who 
has  forgotten  it.” 

“Did  you,  Ella?  Really,  I do  not  remem- 
ber, my  head  is  so  confused  with  this  dull, 


ringing  noise.  I really  thought  you  had  for- 
gotten it.” 

“Never  mind,  brother,”  said  Ella,  laughing, 
“ I have  plenty  more  for  you.  Good-night — 
good-night,  dear  brother.  There,  will  that 
do?”  she  said,  playfully  pressing  her  loving  lips 
to  his  cheek,  his  brow,  and  his  closed  eyelids. 

Suddenly  Robert  took  both  her  little  hands 
in  one  of  his,  and  holding  them  prisoned  in  an 
almost  painfully  tight  clasp,  he  laid  bis  right 
hand  solemnly  upon  her  head — “Ella,”  he  said, 
“little  sister — my  darling!  my  child!  May 
God — our  God,  the  God  of  the  fatherless — keep 
you  and  bless  you  for  evermore.  Amen.” 

Impressed  by  the  strange  solemnity  of  his 
words  and  manner,  Ella's  young  head  bent 
tremblingly  beneath  this  fervent  benediction, 
like  a delicate  flower  surcharged  with  heaven’s 
sweet  dew.  Then,  rising  slowly,  she  pressed 
another  loving  but  silent  kiss  upon  his  brow, 
and  walked,  subdued  and  thoughtful,  from  the 
room. 

“And now,  Mr. Middleton, ’’said Mrs.  Howe, 
coming  forward,  “ I ruther  guess  you’d  as  good 
go  off  to  bed  too.  You’ve  got  a real  heavy,  bad 
cold,  there’s  no  mistake  about  it;  and  consid- 
’able  fever  too,  I mistrust ; and  the  sooner 
you’re  took  hold  of  the  better.  I did  not  want 
to  set  that  poor  child  a-worrying,  goodness 
knows ; but  I want  you  to  take  some  strong, 
hot  sage-tea,  with  some  ‘white  balsam  drops' 
in  it ; and  if  you  ain’t  no  better  come  morning, 
I shall  send  for  the  doctor,  right  of,  out  of 
hand,  for  I ain't  a-going  to  have  you  sick,  if  I 
can  help  it.” 

“I  do  not  think  I am  going  to  need  him,” 
said  Robert.  “But  I am  not  subject  to  the 
headache,  and  this  roaring  in  my  head  con- 
fuses me.  The  fact  is,  I am  not  used  to  sick- 
ness of  any  kind.  I never  kept  my  bed  a day 
in  my  life,  and  I dare  say  I make  too  much  of 
it.  Little  Ella  would  bear  it  better,  I doubt  not. 
Oh,  it  is  only  a cold,  I dare  say ; but  my  limbs 
ache,  and  I feel  very  tired  ; so  I think  I will 
take  your  advice,  and  go  to  bed.  Only  don’t 
alarm  Ella,  and  .I’ll  take  just  what  you  think 
best  for  me.” 

But  not  ^ Mrs.  Howe’s  motherly  care  and 
long  experience  could  avert  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, and  the  next  morning  found  poor  Robert 
tossing  and  moaning  in  all  the  delirium  of  fe- 
ver, and  Doctor  Mayne  was  hastily  summoned 
by  Mrs.  Howe. 

“It’s  only  a cold,  Doctor,  ain’t  it?”  she  said, 
as  she  followed  the  medical  friend  out  of  the 
sick-room,  and  duly  escorted  him  down  stairs. 
“He’s  took  a very  heavy  cold,  Mr.  Middleton 
has,  and  no  wonder.  Him  and  Ella  they  was 
out  last  night,  trapesing  round  them  hills  and 
in  the  woods  till  after  sundown  ; and  I made 
free  to  tell  him  when  they  come  in  'twan’t 
right.  Evenings  is  getting  dampish  like  now, 
and  them  woods  is  jest  as  full  of  colds  and 
agres  as  they  are  of  dead  leaves — don’t  you  say 
so?  But  law,  there!  what  is  the  use  of  my 
talking ; they’re  young  and  imprudent,  and  you 
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may  talk  your  head  off,  and  you  can’t  make 
young  folks  see  with  old  folkses  eyes,  nohow 
yon  can  fix  it.  But  I dare  say  it’s  on  y a cold  ; 
he’ll  be  over  it  in  a day  or  two.”  But  to  this 
flattering  augury  the  Doctor  did  not  reply. 

“ You  don’t  mistrust  it’s  any  thing  more  than 
a bad  cold,  do  you,  Doctor?”  added  the  poor 
anxious  woman,  vainly  hoping  his  opinion  might 
help  her  to  put  down  her  own  forebodings. 
“You  don’t  calculate  it’s  going  to  be  any  thing 
worse  than  a cold,  do  you  ?” 

“ I can  not  say,”  answered  the  Doctor,  grave- 
ly. “ Mr.  Middleton  has  a great  deal  of  fever, 
and  his  mind  is  much  clouded.  There  has  been 
much  fever  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and 
some  of  the  children  of  those  families  have  at- 
tended his  school;  but  we  can  not  judge  yet,” 
he  added,  more  cheerfully,  as  he  marked  her 
look  of  deep  dejection.  “He  is  young  and 
strong,  has  an  excellent  constitution,  and  is  of 
very  simple  and  regular  habits — all  this  is  in 
his  favor.  Indeed,  his  chances  are  better  than 
nine-tenths  of  my  other  patients  have.  Be- 
sides,” he  added,  kindly  laying  his  hand  on 
Mrs.  Howe’s  broad  shoulder,  “he  has  got  one 
of  the  best  and  kindest  nurses  in  the  world ; 
and  a good  nurse  is  often  more  important  to 
the  sick  than  a good  doctor.  You  have,  too, 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you  took  hold  of 
this  illness  at  once ; no  time  was  lost,  and  what 
you  did  for  him  was  very  judicious.  If  I had 
been  here  myself  last  evening,  I should  have 
ordered  nothing  different.  So  keep  up  a cheer- 
ful spirit,  let  us  both  do  our  best  for  him,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pull  him  through.” 

But  these  kind  intentions,  although  followed 
up  by  all  the  devotion  and  care  which  love  and 
skill  could  offer,  were  powerless  to  arrest  the 
force  of  the  disease.  And  ever,  day  by  day, 
as  the  friendly  physician  and  his  faithful  co- 
adjutor, Mrs.  Howe,  stood  by  the  bed  of  the 
young  invalid,  and  listened  to  his  delirious  rav- 
ings, in  which  his  mind  seemed  to  recall  with 
vivid  distinctness  the  scenes  and  habits  of  his 
luxurious  and  indulged  boyhood — talking  ever 
of  his  father,  his  servants,  his  horses,  his  dogs, 
his  boat,  his  gun — so  ever,  day  by  day,  sad- 
der and  graver,  grew  the  professional  face  of 
the  one  and  the  loving  heart  of  the  other. 

“ You  should  not  let  the  little  girl  be  with 
him,”  said  Doctor  Mayne  one  day,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  visit,  when  he  had  seen  little  Ella 
gliding  out  of  the  sick-room  os  he  had  entered  it. 
“It  is  not  prudent,  or  proper  for  her;  she  is 
too  young  to  be  of  any  use  there,  and  she  is  too 
delicate  a child  to  be  exposed  to  contagion; 
and  much  too  impressible  and  nervous  in  her 
temperament  to  be  allowed  to  listen  to  his  rav- 
ings. You  remember,  my  good  friend,  that  I 
cautioned  you  about  it  from  the  first.” 

“I  know  it — you  did — I know  you  did,” 
sobbed  the  poor  woman.  “And  I did  try; 
but  there ! I can’t  help  it,  nohow.  Bidable  as 
she  is  in  every  thing  else  (and  there  never  was 
a better  child,  or  a sweeter-tempered  one,  I 
will  say  that  for  our  Ella),  she  won’t  mind 


me  in  that,  say  what  I will  to  her.  If  I turn 
her  out  of  his  room  she  sets  by  the  door  and 
listens,  and  looks  so  pale  and  wobegone  that  I 
can’t  stand  it.  She  always  thinks  he  wants 
her,  and  sure  enough  it  seems  as  if  he  did; 
for  though  he  don’t  seem  to  know  her,  nor  no- 
body else,  not  even  me,  and  has  never  so  much 
as  named  her  name  since  the  night  he  was  took, 
yet  when  she  sits  by  him,  with  her  little  hand 
on  his  head,  and  sings  one  of  their  hymns  kind 
of  low  and  soft  like,  it  docs  seem  to  soothe 
him  more’n  any  thing.  But  then  I know  it 
ain’t  safe  for  her,  poor  dear;  and  I drive  her 
out  all  I can,  any  ways.  She’ll  go  quick  enough 
if  she  thinks  it’s  for  him,  so  I send  her  down  to 
the  ’potecary’s  shop  half  a dozen  times  in  the 
day  for  some  little  nothing  or  ruther,  and  into 
the  neighbors’ just  to  beg  a few  herbs,  or  to  bor- 
row something,  as  often  as  I possibly  can,  jest 
to  get  her  out  into  the  fresh  air.” 

“Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Howe,”  said  Doctor 
Mayne,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Howe  had  re-en- 
tered the  parlor  and  closed  the  door — and  he 
spoke  sadly  and  hesitatingly — “ do  you  think 
she — little  Ella,  I mean — is  at  all  prepared? 
Does  she  know,  is  she  aware,  how  veiy  ill  her 
brother  is?  Ought  you  not  to  speak  to  her, 
and  try  in  some  degree  to  prepare  her  for  what 
may — ” 

“No,  no,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Howe,  bursting 
into  tears  as  she  spoke ; and  sitting  down  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron,  while  her 
ample  form  shook  w-ith  the  vainly-repressed 
emotion.  “No,  no;  I hain’t;  I can’t;  I can’t; 
and  I won’t ! There,  don’t  ask  it  of  me ; ’tain’t 
no  use  to,  for  I can’t,  nor  I won’t!  I ain’t 
a-going  to  be  her  ex’cutiouer,  for  ’tain’t  no- 
thing else;  ’twill  kill  her;  ’twill  kill  her;  I 
know  ’twill.  You  might  ask  me  to  take  a 
pistol  and  shoot  it  at  her,  and  I’d  as  soon  do 
it— jest  as  soon;  ’twouldn’t  be  no  worse  for 
nuther  of  us.  I don’t  see  that  I’ve  any  call  to 
up  and  tell  her  what  the  good  Lord  in  His  wis- 
dom sees  fit  to  keep  from  her.  If  it  was  best 
for  her  to  know  it,  I expect  He  could  do  His 
own  work  without  my  agincy.  .‘Prepared’ — 
prepared?  there  ain’t  no  preparation  for  sich 
things ! I guess  them  as  can  be  prepared  to 
part  with  their  friends  wouldn’t  ha*  died  of 
grief  without  their  preparation.  I’d  risk  ’urn  ! 
Preparation  ? • I don’t  believe  in  no  sich  non- 
sense. You  may  go  fussing  round  and  telling 
a poor  fellow-creature  what  you  think  or  guess 
is  going  to  happen  to  them  (and  after  all,  mind 
you,  it’s  on’y  guess,  for  the  wisest  of  us  don’t 
know'  nothing),  and  you  let  them  wrorry  them- 
selves out  before  it  comes,  and  what  then — what 
have  you  gained  ? Well,  they  may  be  so  run 
down  and  numbed  like,  and  kind  of  stupefied, 
they  may  not  have  a realizing  sense  of  it  when 
it  does  come ; but  I don’t  see  no  great  use  in 
that,  I must  say — it's  being  murdered  by  inches 
instead  of  at  one  blow,  and  I donno  as  that’s 
any  easier  to  bear.  No;  I say  let  her  keep 
her  strength  aginst  the  hour  of  need — a poor 
lamb!  let  her  keep  her  hope  as  long  as  God 
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sees  best  to  let  her  keep  it.  He  knows  best — 
I guess  His  wisdom  and  love  are  better  than 
ours;  and  when  He  in  His  wisdom  takes  it 
from  her,  He  can  give  her  such  comfort  as  she 
needs ; and  that’s  what  we  can’t  do,  none  of 
us!” 

As  Mrs.  Howe’s  view  of  the  case,  though 
roughly  and  quaintly  expressed,  was  neverthe- 
less a reasonable  one,  it  was  adopted  ; more 
particularly  as  all  shrunk  from  the  sad  duty  of 
informing  little  Ella  of  the  extent*  of  their 
fears.  But  the  time  when  even  hope  must  be 
relinquished  was  very  near.  Robert  Middleton 
breathed  his  last  sigh  in  the  arms  of  his  mother- 
ly old  friend,  without  one  moment’s  conscious- 
ness— one  gleam  of  recognition. 

“And  now — the  poor  child — our  poor  little 
Ella,”  said  the  sympathizing  old  pastor,  as  he 
turned  sadly  from  the  death-bed,  to  which  Mrs. 
Howe’s  affectionate  zeal  had  summoned  him, 
vainly  hoping  for  some  lucid  interval,  even  at 
the  last,  when  his  pious  offices  might  be  avail- 
able. “ The  poor  little  girl,  what  is  to  be  done 
about  her,  Mrs.  Howe  ?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know — I don’t  know,”  sobbed 
poor  Mrs.  Howe.  “ I can’t  tell  her ; I ain’t  got 
no  words  to  tell  her  in.  Oh,  Doctor  Tucker, 
would  you  ? You  are  used  to  sich  things,  sort 
of ; and  you’ll  know  what  to  say,  and  how  to 
say  it ; and  I’m  sure  I don’t.  And  maybe  you 
can  kind  of  cheer  her  up  with  holy  words,  some- 
how. And  I,  laws  sakes  ! I’m  all  run  down, 
and  kind  of  heart-broke  myself,  and  I’d  only 
make  her  feel  worse,  maybe,  if  that  was  possi- 
ble. Will  you  tell  her,  Doctor  Tucker  ? Oh, 
do  please  say  you  will ; for  I can’t,  and  father 
can’t,  and  who  else  is  there  that  can  ?” 

“I  will,  if  you  desire  I should,  certainly,” 
said  the  kind  old  man,  turning  reluctantly  upon 
his  sad  errand.  “ Where  is  she  now,  poor  little 
thing  ? Where  shall  I find  her  ?” 

“ Out  in  the  garden,  I guess ; I sent  her  out 
for  some  flowers  for  his  room,  just  to  get  her 
out  of  the  way.” 

Grave  and  thoughtful,  the  kind-hearted  old 
man  walked  sadly  down  the  little  garden,  which 
lay  before  him  bright  in  all  the  morning  beau- 
ty of  a fine,  golden,  autumn  day.  As  he  looked 
across  the  valley  to  the  grand  old  hills,  steep- 
ing in  soft,  misty  light,  or  turned  his  glances 
to  the  woods,  now  gorgeous  with  the  many- 
hued  glories  of  the  changing  year,  and  felt  the 
soft,  breezy,  autumn  wind  lifting  his  thin  gray 
locks,  he  thought  of  the  young  life  thus  sud- 
denly cut  off'  in  its  morning  hour,  and  of  the 
other  and  younger  life,  thus  early  saddened  by 
the  spoiler  Death,  and  he  murmured  sadly  the 
words : 

“Some  flowers  of  Eden  we  still  Inherit, 

But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.” 

And  there  rose  in  his  heart  an  irrepressible 
yearning  for  that  promised  land  where  “ death” 
and  “farewell”  shall  be  words  no  more  ut- 
tered. 

A turn  in  the  path  brought  him  suddenly  upon 
little  Ella,  who,  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers, 


was  coming  toward  him,  and,  with  a sad  heart- 
pang  for  the  grief  he  was  bearing  to  her,  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her. 

“What  are  all  these  flowers  for,  my  little 
girl?”  he  said,  uncertain  how  to  commence 
his  sad  embassy. 

“The'y  are  for  my  brother,  Sir,”  she  an- 
swered with  a grave,  sweet  smile.  “ Robert  is 
very  sick,  Doctor  Tucker,  and  Auntie  Howe 
says  he  likes  fresh  flowers  better  than  any  thing 
else ; but  all  the  flowers  we  love  the  best,  all 
the  sweetest  ones,  are  dead  and  gone — there  is 
not  any  thing  nice  left  now.  Does  it  not  seem 
a pity  the  frost  should  come  and  kill  them  all  ? 
I wonder  why  it  is  ?” 

“ It  may  seem  sad  to  us  now,  my  dear  child,” 
said  the  pitying  old  clergyman,  “ because  we 
do  not  see  clearly  yet.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber, Ella,  the  same  kind,  loving  Father  who 
sends  us  the  flowers,  sends  also  the  killing  frost 
which  you  lament.  Should  you  think  Him  un- 
kind or  unjust  because  He  sees  fit  to  take  back 
the  good  gifts  His  mercy  gave  us?” 

“ Unkind  ! unjust ! who  ? our  Father  in 
heaven?”  said  Ella,  looking  up  into  his  face 
in  grave  wonder.  “ Oh  no.  ” 

“No,  indeed,  my  poor  child,”  said  the  old 
man,  looking  at  her  with  sad  meaning  in  his 
tearful  eyes ; “ He  is  never  unkind,  never  unjust, 
even  when  he  takes  from  us  what  we  love  the 
best.  Remember,  Ella,  if  there  were  no  winter 
in  the  year  there  could  be  no  spring,  no  blos- 
som ; if  there  were  no  death  in  the  world  there 
could  be  no  resurrection,  no  heaven.” 

Little  Ella  gazed  at  the  venerable  speaker 
for  one  moment  in  a wondering  unconscious- 
ness ; and  then,  as  the  terrible  meaning  of  his 
Words  gradually  revealed  itself  to  her  mind, 
her  face  paled,  flushed,  and  grew  pale  again ; 
her  wide,  dilating  eyes  fixed  their  full  gaze 
upon* his,  like  one  fascinated  by  the  deadly 
glance  of  a rattlesnake;  and  from  her  scarce 
moving  lips  came  the  half-audible  'words,  “ My 
brother!  I must  go  to  my  brother!” 

“ But,  my  dear  child,  my  poor  little  Ella,” 
said  the  kind  old  man,  now  fairly  weeping  him- 
self, “you  can  not — your  brother  has  left  you. 
He  has  gone  to  that  beautiful  land  where  the 
flowers  do  not  fade — where  there  is  no  more 
winter,  and  no  more  death!  You  can  go  to 
him  there.  ‘ The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away  : blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  V 
Can  you  not  put  your  trust  in  His  fatherly  love, 
my  poor  child  ?” 

Doctor  Tucker  ceased  speaking;  but  Ella 
did  not  answer  him — she  did  not  even  hear 
him  ; she  stood  still,  her  wide,  stony  eyes  fixed 
vacantly  upon  him.  Slowly  the  nerveless,  relax- 
ing hands  unclasped,  unconsciously  dropping 
their  flowery  burden  at  her  feet,  and  the  droop- 
ing arms  sunk  powerless  at  her  side.  Pres- 
ently her  lips  moved,  but  vainly — no  words 
came.  Another  effort — and,  ns  if  the  pale, 
quivering  lips  had  rather  shaped  the  sounds 
than  uttered  them,  came  the  slow  words,  “ Oh  I 
let  — me — go — to — my” — brother,  she  would 
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have  added,  bat  the  terrible  recollection  swept 
over  her  like  a tempest,  and,  with  a shudder 
which  shook  her  whole  frame,  she  substituted 
the  words — “ to  Auntie  Howe !”  And,  passing 
by  him  with  recoiling  action  and  averted  face, 
ns  if  he  were  some  abhorrent  thing  which  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  look  upon,  with 
wavering  and  uncertain  steps,  and  wide,  un- 
seeing eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  a sleep-walker,  she 
passed  on  toward  the  house. 

At  the  open  door  poor  Auntie  Howe,  her- 
self weeping  piteously,  stood  waiting  to  receive 
her,  and  held  out  her  arms  to  her  without  a 
word.  Ella  gave  one  shuddering,  questioning 
look  into  that  sad  face,  and  laid  her  head  on 
that  kind,  motherly  bosom  ; one  sigh  broke 
from  her  pale,  blue,  quivering  lips,  and,  as  the 
strong,  sustaining  arms  closed  around  her  with 
their  loving,  pitying  clasp,  she  swooned  into 
utter  unconsciousness. 

“ How  is  little  Ella  to-day  ?”  asked  Doctor 
Mayne,  looking  in  upon  the  Howes,  one  morn- 
ing, about  a week  after  Robert's  death,  in  a 
call  which  purported  to  be  not  professional  so 
much  as  friendly. 

“She’s  pretty  well,  Sir;  thank  you  kindly,” 
said  the  Deacon,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  slowly 
smoothing  and  folding  up  the  newspaper  he 
had  been  reading.  “ She’s  pretty  comfortable, 
Ella  is,  considering.  She  bears  up  full  as  well, 
or  better,  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect 
she  would.” 

“Pretty  well!”  repeated  Mrs.  Howe,  who 
was  standing  at  the  table  washing  up  the  break- 
fast things,  turning  upon  her  lord  and  master 
with  a rebellious  sharpness  almost  fierce,  and 
gesticulating  as  she  spoke,  with  a damp  napkin 
in  one  hand  and  an  unwashed  saucer  in  the 
other. 

“ Pretty  comfortable,  indeed ! That’s  jest  like 
you — that’s  jest  as  much  as  you  know  about  it. 
Now,  father,  what’s  the  use  of  you  talking  so  ? 
But  there,  that’s  the  way  with  you  men,  though, 
always.  If  a gal  or  a woman  don’t  faint,  nor 
scream,  nor  sob  and  cry,  men  always  think  they 
don’t  feel  nothing.  But  I tell  you  ’tain't  so — I 
know  better ; them  that  cries  and  sobs  gets  re- 
lief. Why  not  ? ain’t  it  nat’ral  ? You  can’t 
poar  out  your  grief  and  keep  it  too,  can  you  ? 

“ I wish  our  Ella  would  take  on  more ; I’d  a 
thousand  times  druther  she  did ; it  would  be 
more  nat’ral,  at  her  age.  It’s  your  silent  grief 
that  kills ; and  I don't  like  her  looks,  Doctor, 
not  a mite.  I see  the  old  look  in  her  eyes  she 
used  to  have  when  she  was  a child.  You  know 
what  I mean — a sort  of  a kind  of  onstiddy,  wan- 
dering sort  of  a look — the  old,  pale,  weary  look. 
It  coipes  and  goes  in  her  face  jest  as  it  used  to 
do  then ; and  I mistrust  she’ll  never  get  over 
it.  I think  her  poor  little  heart  is  breaking ; 
and  if  she  should  lose  her  reason  agin,  and  be 
as  she  used  to  be — oh,  Doctor  Mayne,  it’s  a 
hard  thing  to  say,  but  I’d  rather  she’d  die. 

“When  she  was  only  a little  child  it  didn’t 
seem  so  much,  'cause  children,  you  know,  they 
are  nat’rally  helpless,  and  we  expect  to  do  for 


'um,  and  take  care  of  ’um.  But  now,  when 
she’s  getting  to  be  sich  a fine,  tall  gal,  and  so 
pretty,  and  sensible,  and  so  womanly  in  her 
ways — to  have  her  lose  it  all,  and  go  back,  and 
be  a little  helpless  child  agin,  with  no  one  liv- 
ing now  to  shelter  lier  or  take  care  of  her, 
only  us  two  old  folks — and  we  growing  older, 
and  sillier,  and  more  helpless  every  day  our- 
selves—oh,  Doctor  Mayne,  I’d  rather  have  her 
die,  I’d  rather  have  her  die,  than  that.” 

“Marthy!  Marthy!”  said  the  Deacon,  re- 
provingly, although  his  own  voice  was  tremu- 
lous and  husky — “Marthy,  woman,  where’s 
your  trust  in  God  ?” 

“Well,  there,  ’tain’t  right,  is  it?”  said  poor 
Mrs.  Howe.  “ I know  it  is  wrong.  I had  not 
ougliter  said  it,  Deacon,  I s’pose  ; but  the  fact 
is,  that  child’s  looks  do  worry  me  so,  and  I 
don't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  for  her.” 

“Where  is  the  poor  child  now?”  asked  the 
Doctor,  kindly. 

“ Out  in  the  grave-yard,  I s’pose,”  said  Mrs. 
Howe,  with  a fresh  burst  of  grief ; “ she  spends 
most  of  her  time  there,  she  and  old  Max.  I’ve 
been  down  there  two  or  three  times,  to  look 
after  her,  and  bring  her  home,  and  see  what 
she  was  about  there.  But,  law!  she  wasn’t 
a-doing  nothing  in  the  world,  only  sitting  close 
by  Mr.  Middleton’s  grave,  with  her  hands  on 
her  lap,  and  her  eyes  set  and  vacant,  as  if  she 
was  in  some  kind  of  a way — a trance  or  some- 
thing or  rather,  I don’t  know  what.” 

“ But  this  ought  not  to  be,”  said  the  Doctor. 
“Can  you  not  keep  the  child  from  going  there  ? 
It  is  very  bad  for  her.  Can’t  you  prevent  it  ?” 

“ No ; I can  not,”  said  Mrs.  Howe,  very  de- 
cidedly. “ I have  said  all  I darst  to  to  her, 
and  she  jest  stands  and  looks  at  me,  with  that 
strange,  sad  look  in  her  eyes,  and  I’m  afraid 
to  cross  her.  Seems  to  me  she’d  drop  right 
down  and  die  before  my  eyes  if  I said  one 
word  too  much  to  her ; and  I’m  sure  I have 
not  the  heart  to  say  it  to  her,  nuther,  poor  lit- 
tle motherless  lamb ! God  help  her!” 

But  a few  days  more  put  to  the  test  Auntie 
Howe’s  professed  resignation  in  view  of  parting 
with  her  little  charge.  Poor  Ella  was  stricken 
down  by  the  same  dread  messenger  who  had 
called  away  her  adopted  brother,  and  again  the 
professional  services  of  Doctor  Mayne  were  in 
requisition. 

“ I didn’t  know  what  I was  saying,”  sobbed 
the  faithful  and  affectipnate  Mrs.  Howe,  “when 
I told  you,  Doctor,  I could  better  bear  to  lose 
her  than  to  see  her  as  she  was  before.  I re’ly 
thought  I felt  so ; but  I didn’t  know  nothing 
what  it  would  be  to  part  with  her;  and  now 
that  she  is  going  away,  I feel  the  difference. 
I should  be  glad  to  keep  her,  any  how.  But 
the  Lord’s  will  be  done;  and  I know  she  is 
fitter  for  that  world  than  she  is  for  this.  It’s 
well  for  her,  no  doubt — no  doubt  of  that ; but, 
oh  ! what  will  it  be  to  us  ?” 

“You  are  too  desponding,  Mrs.  Howe,”  said 
Doctor  Mayne ; “ Ella’s  case  is  quite  an  alarm- 
ing, but  not  yet  a hopeless  one,  by  any  means.” 
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“ Don’t  go  to  tell  me  that,  Doctor  Mayne,” 
said  poor  auntie ; “ for  I know  better — and  so 
docs  old  Max/'  she  added,  in  a roice  of  tearful 
mystery. 

“What  does  Max  know  about  it?’*  said  the 
Doctor,  turning  and  regarding  that  excellent 
quadruped  with  a kind  but  scrutinizing  glance, 
as  if  he  were  a consulting  physician  of  only  less 
professional  acumen  than  himself. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Howe,  wiping  her  fast 
tears  with  her  apron,  “I  s’pose  you’ll  on ’y  jeer 
at  me  as  father  does,  and  say  I’m  horrid  super- 
stitious— which  I ain’t,  no  more  than  he  is — but 
I will  say,  dogs  know  a sight ; and  our  old  Max 
in  especial.  Why,  he’s  as  sensible  as  a great 
many  folks,  and  knows  more  than  most  of  ’um 
do — only  he  can’t  tell  what  he  knows — can’t 
express  himself,  somehow.  Now  old  Max  he 
has  always  sot  every  thing  in  the  world  by  our 
Ella,  ever  since  she  first  come  here.  Why,  he 
used  to  go  round  with  her — you  remember  that 
— when  she  was  little,  and  take  care  of  her,  as 
good  as  any  body. 

“And  now  since  she  has  been  sick  he  has 
pestered  me  to  pieces ; he  wants  to  be  in  her 
room  all  the  time,  and  he’s  in  the  way  there. 
He’s  a real  good  dog,  and  loving  and  faithful 
as  can  be ; but  the  poor  creature  is  old  now, 
and  clumsy  like  and  heavy,  and  he  can’t  get 
out  of  the  way  as  spry  as  he  used  to.  And  he 
seemed  always  under  foot;  and  in  her  dark 
room — why,  I nigh  about  stumbled  over  him 
twice.  So,  as  I eouldn’t  keep  him  out  no  oth- 
er way,  I told  Mike  last  night  to  shet  him  up 
in  the  bam. 

“Well,  so  he  did;  but,  if  you’ll  believe  it, 
though  he  give  him  his  supper  and  fixed  him 
up  a good  bed  on  the  hay,  that  creter  he  warn’t 
content  to  stay ; and  he  scratched  and  whined 
and  howled  so  piteous  that  Mike  said  he  couldn’t 
sleep  in  his  bed  nohow',  and  he  thought  he 
wfould  disturb  us  all,  sick  and  well.  So,  he 
says,  he  got  up  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  went 
down  and  let  him  out.  And  what  does  he  do 
but  come  right  under  Ella’s  winder  and  give 
three  long  howls!  And  them  1 heard  my- 
self ; they  made  me  creep  all  over.  And  then 
off  he  sot,  straight  out  of  the  yard  and  dowh 
street. 

“ Twas  clear  moonlight  last  night,  and  Mike 
says  he  followed  him  down  to  the  gate,  jest  to 
see  where  he  was  heading  to  in  such  a hurry ; 
and,  as  sure  ns  you  are  alive,  he  went  right 
down  to  the  grave-yard,  and  Mike  see  him  go 
right  over  the  stone-wall  I Well,  of  course 
Mike  he  didn’t  care  to  go  follow  him  no  furder 
then ; but  this  morning,  as  soon  as  he  was  up, 
he  sot  off  to  see  after  him  ; and  there,  he  says, 
he  found  him,  laying,  moaning  like,  in  a great 
hole  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Middleton’s  grave,  and 
:his  poor  old  paws  they  was  a’inost  wore  off 
a-digging  of  it. 

“Now  you  need  not  tell  me  that  that  dog 
didn’t  mean  nothing : he  knowed  what  he  was 
about ; he  knowed  wfell  enough  who  he  w'ns 
digging  .that  grave  for;  and  he  knowed  well 
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enough  where  she  would  best  like  to  have  it 
dug.  Dogs  has  reason — don’t  tell  me !” 

It  was  no  use  to  contend  with  such  facts  as 
these.  There  is  no  mind  which  has  not  some 
pet  and  cherished  superstition,  latent  or  ac- 
knowledged. But  Science  herself  can  not  fight 
against  shadows.  And  with  a few  kind  and 
sympathizing  words,  and  a few  medical  direc- 
tions, little  likely,  he  well  knew,  to  be  of  any 
avail,  Doctor  Mayne  departed. 

There  was  one  singular  coincidence  in  the 
illnesses  of  Robert  and  Ella — the  more  notice- 
able, perhaps,  because  their  delirium  took  such 
widely  different  forms  (his  being  the  wild  rav- 
ings of  excitement,  and  hors  the  dull  stupor  of 
exhaustion) — that  in  the  case  of  each  the  cloud- 
ed mind  seemed  to  have  retrograded  to  some 
past  period  of  life;  and  while  Robert  talked 
incessantly  of  his  boyish  habits  and  compan- 
ions, Ella,  if  roused  to  speak  at  all,  murmured 
languidly  in  the  slow,  imperfect,  fragmentary 
speech  of  her  childhood,  invariably  speaking 
of  herself  as  “Baby  Ella,” or  “Pretty  baby” — 
words  long  since  banished  from  her  lips,  and 
almost  forgotten  by  others,  but  coming  back 
now  fraught  with  sad  meaning  to  the  friends 
who  loved  her  best.  Gently,  very  gently,  life 
ebbed  away — gently  and  peacefully  as  the  re- 
treating summer  tide  lapses  from  the  silent 
shore : 

11  Why  should  not  He  whose  touch  dissolves  our  chain 
Put  on  His  robes  of  beauty  when  He  comes 
As  a deliverer?  He  hath  many  forms; 

They  should  not  all  be  fearful." 

So  they  stood  around  her  bed  (the  few  who 
loved  her  best),  in  the  still,  calm  beauty  of  an 
autumn  evening,  when  the  last  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun  streaming  into  the  room  showed 
the  changed  outlines  of  the  sweet  young  face, 
and  lighted  up  with  its  gorgeous  beams  the 
trembling  auburn  hair,  where  it  nestled  like  a 
halo  round  the  still  white  brow. 

At  Auntie  Howe’s  request  Doctor  Tucker 
had  offered  up  a prayer,  brief  but  full  of  feel- 
ing, beautifully  touching  in  its  childlike  simplic- 
ity and  loving  faith. 

The  prayer  was  ended,  and  they  stood  silent, 
calmly  weeping;  for  that  white-robed,  scarcely- 
breathing  figure,  in  its  graceful,  statue-like  re- 
pose, seemed  to  rebuke  the  vehement  expres- 
sion of  any  earthly  feeling,  and  the  quiet  room 
seemed  hushed  and  holy,  with  a sense  of  calm, 
religious  exaltation,  as  if  unseen  vibrations  from 
that  prayer  of  love  and  faith  still  pervaded  it. 

Suddenly  as  they  stood  around  her  she  start- 
ed ; a quick,  bright  flush  rose  to  the  sad,  wan 
lit  tie  face ; the  pale,  silent  lips  parted  in  a rosy 
smile  ; the  sweet,  clear  blue  eyes  flashed  wide- 
ly open,  full  of  intelligence,  and  gazed  upward 
with  an  earnest  look  of  glad  surprise ; while, 
extending  her  feeble  arms,  she  exclaimed,  in 
joyful  tones  of  wondering  recognition,  “ Broth- 
er/”  Then,  with  scarce  a moment’s  pause,  she 
sung,  in  low,  but  clear,  untrembling  tones,  the 
glorious  words : 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 
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Suddenly  the  sweet  voice  faltered,  and — 
ceased ! More  closely  they  bent  above  her. 
Slowly  the  pale  hands  sunk  drooping  on  the 
little,  quiet  bosom ; slowly  the  light  of  life 
faded  from  the  blue  eyes ; slowly  the  rich  flush 
paled  on  the  soft  cheek.  For,  with  that  glad 
burst  of  triumphant  song  upon  her  lips,  “ Baby 
Ella”  had  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  grave ! 


THE  WIFE  OF  JOHN  CARVER. 

i. 

“ A FAIR  wind  and  a strong!  Shame  it 
_xX . were  that  it  should  be  wasted  as  those 
before  have  been ! Sit  you  here,  Dame  Kate, 
while  I go  up  to  the  change-house  and  speak 
again  to  Master  Jones,  who  of  a truth  is  treat- 
ing us  but  scurvily  in  thus  delaying.  You  do 
not  fear  to  tarry  here  a short  half  hour,  with 
Roger  Wilder  for  guard  and  Elizabeth  Tillie 
for  company — eh,  Kate  ?” 

“ Surely  not,  John.  Go  your  ways,  and  we 
will  spend  the  time  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  pier.  This  same  fair  wind  blows  somewhat 
shrewdly  for  sitting  still.” 

“ Nay,  if  it  is  cold  to  thee,  sweet-heart,”  re- 
plied the  husband,  a grave  man  already  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  dressed  in  the  sombre  garb  of  the 
Puritans,  turning  back  and  looking  somewhat 
anxiously  into  the  face  of  his  wife,  a young  and 
lovely  woman,  whose  blonde  beauty  proclaimed 
her  English  birth,  as  her  sad-colored  and  de- 
mure garments  did  her  adhesion  to  the  strait 
sect  of  which  her  husband  was  a prominent 
member.  And  yet  had  Dame  Katherine  Carver 
allowed  herself  the  aid  of  all  the  coquettish  ap- 
pliances distinguishing  the  toilet  of  the  gayest 
beauty  among  the  cavaliers,  site  could  hardly 
have  selected  head-gear  so  becoming  as  the 
hood  of  dark  purple  velvet  shaped  around  her 
face  in  the  fashion  first  introduced  by  Mary  the 
unhappy  Queen  of  Scots,  and  followed  at  inter- 
vals by  the  whole  female  world  for  almost  three 
hundred  years.  Against  the  back-ground  of 
this  hood  the  pale,  pure  face,  with  its  delicate 
features,  fuint  coloring,  and  sweet  calm  expres- 
sion, showed  in  almost  angelic  loveliness ; while 
the  glimpse  of  a throat  whiter  than  ivory,  vouch- 
safed by  the  handkerchief  modestly  crossed  upon 
the  bosom,  and  the  delicate  hand,  foot,  and 
ankle,  displayed  at  intervals  by  the  “shrewd 
wind”  of  which  the  lady  complained,  were,  if 
not  so  angelic,  perhaps  equally  admirable  points 
of  beauty. 

Fair  and  winsome  as  she  was,  who  can  won- 
der that  John  Carver’s  thoughtful  and  somewhat 
anxious  gaze  softened  as  it  rested  upon  her  face, 
and  that  a loving  smile  stirred  the  gravity  of 
his  expression  ? But  to  the  tender  expostula- 
tion, seconded  by  a movement  to  lead  her  away 
from  the  pier,  Dame  Katherine  hastily  replied : 

“I  said  not  it  was  too  cold,  goodman,  and  I 
am  overweary  of  staying  within  doors.  We  two, 
Elizabeth  and  I,  can  walk  or  rest  here  in  all 
safety  until  your  return,  and  Roger  Wilder  shall 
guard  us  if  you  will.  Come,  Bess.” 


And  putting  her  hand  within  the  arm  of  her 
companion,  a stout,  rosy  English  lass,  not  yet 
past  4ier  seventeenth  summer,  and  fresh  and 
blooming  as  an  English  spring,  Mistress  Carver 
led  her  down  the  pier,  while  John  Carver,  the 
smile  still  lingering  upon  his  lips,  walked  rapid- 
ly back  toward  the  town. 

“There  he  is  again,  dame,”  said  Elizabeth, 
suddenly,  as  the  two  women  approached  the 
end  of  the  pier. 

“He?  And  what  he,  my  girl?”  asked  the 
elder  lady,  a little  coldly. 

“ Why,  the  young  man  of  whom  I was  speak- 
ing yester-eve.  I said  that  he  looked  in  despe- 
rate case,  and  as  if  but  little  more  were  want- 
ing to  send  him  off  the  end  of  the  pier,  where 
he  sits  to-day  as  he  sat  then,  gazing  now  into 
the  w'ater  at  his  feet,  now  at  our  vessel  riding 
there  at  anchor.  I marvel  if  he  may  be  wishing 
to  join  himself  to  us.” 

“If  he  does,  he  should  make  his  petition  to 
Master  Bradford,  or  Master  Carver,  or  Captain 
Standish.  Of  a truth  he  does  look  in  evil  case ; 
and  what  is  worst  of  ail,  he  seems  too  down- 
cast to  bestir  himself  to  the  mending  of  his  con- 
dition. I would  that  my  goodman  were  here, 
that  I might  ask  him  to  give  the  poor  soul  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  him.” 

But  chance  and  the  wind  at  this  very  mo- 
ment presented  another  opportunity  to  the  ob- 
ject of  this  conversation ; for,  as  Mistress  Car- 
ver drew  from  her  pocket  a handkerchief  some- 
what heretically  embroidered,  the  breeze  snatch- 
ed it  from  her  hand,  and  would  have  whirled  it 
into  the  water,  had  not  the  young  man  sitting 
at  the  end  of  the  pier  caught  it  as  it  flew  past 
him,  and,  rising,  come  toward  the  two  ladies 
with  an  eagerness  of  manner  immediately  noted 
by  the  younger. 

“ Beshrew  me,  mistress,  but  he  is  glad  enough 
of  the  chance  to  speak  with  us,”  said  she,  softly. 

“ Hush,  Bess,”  replied  the  other,  and  the 
next  moment  returned  the  obeisance  of  the 
young  man,  with  a gesture  courteous,  but  full 
of  dignity  and  reserve,  while  she  said : 

“ Truly,  Sir,  I am  beholden  to  you,  and  ren- 
der you  my  thanks.” 

“ It  is  nothing,  madam.  If  I might  venture 
to  say  it,  I am  myself  your  debtor  in  being  per- 
mitted even  so  simple  a service.” 

“You  have  my  thanks,  Sir,  and  good-even 
to  you.” 

“Pardon,  madam,  if  my  foolish  words  have 
offended  you.  I spoke  only  as  I felt.” 

“Iam  not  offended,  young  man,  but  I and 
my  husband,*  and  this  my  companion,  are  of  the 
adventurers  in  yonder  vessel,  and,  as  perhaps 
you  know,  we  of  that  sort  hold  not  to  compli- 
ments and  courtly  phrases,  such  as  you  seem  to 
have  been  bred  in.” 

And  the  young  woman  could  not  or  did  not 
restrain  a swift,  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  soiled 
and  disorderly  dress  which  would  have  placed 
this  stranger  very  low  in  the  social  scale,  while 
his  manner,  words,  and  expression  were  unmis- 
takably those  of  a gentleman.  The  object  of 
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this  look  caught  and  read  it  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
given. 

“I  have,  indeed,  been  bred  to  other  things 
than  I have  attained,  madam,”  said  he,  gloom- 
ily ; “and,  although  not  yet  past  my  five-and- 
twentieth  birthday,  have  come  to  the  end  both 
of  my  patrimony  and  my  friends.  Poor  as  this 
suit  may  be,  it  will  last  my  life  out,  and  serve 
for  grave-clothes  too.” 

The  last  words,  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
turned  away,  and  not  intended  for  the  lady’s 
ear,  reached  it,  nevertheless,  and  she  exclaim- 
ed : 

“What  is  that?  A full-grown  man,  hale 
and  sound  of  limb,  and  not  untaught,  and  speak 
after  that  fashion!  Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  give 
me  warrant  for  your  words,  and  if  I have  not 
skill  or  means  to  help  your  hurt  myself,  it  may 
chance  that  I know  those  who  can.  What  is 
this  deadly  trouble  which  has  turned  your  brain, 
as  it  seems  to  me  ?** 

As  the  sweet,  somewhat  imperious,  but  kind- 
ly and  womanly  tones  fell  upon  the  young  man’s 
ear,  he  turned  suddenly,  and,  raising  his  hag- 
gard eyes  to  the  lady’s  face,  exclaimed : 

“ You  are  the  first  woman,  madam,  who  has 
spoken  to  me  for  mine  own  good  since  my  mo- 
ther died.” 

“ Poor  lad ! And  will  it  help  you  to  tell  me 
something  of  your  case  ? I would  not  intrude, 
but  it  may  be  I or  mine  can  help  you.” 

“ What  there  is  to  tell,  madam,  I will  gladly 
narrate ; but  there  is  not  much  chance  pf  help.” 

“ Say  not  so?  Had  we,  whom  you  call  Puri- 
tans, been  thus  easily  daunted  and  dismayed,  I 
had  not  been  here  to-day  to  listen  to  you,”  said 
Mistress  Carver,  seating  herself  upon  a bench  be- 
side a pile  of  merchandise,  and  motioning  EJjz- 
abeth  to  sit  beside  her.  “ Know  you  not,  young 
man,  that  we  sailed  out  of  the  Low  Countries 
nigh  upon  two  months  by-gone,  and  that  since 
we  finally  bade  farewell  to  home  and  friends  we 
have  twice  been  turned  back  from  the  unknown 
road  we  are  bound  to  travel,  putting  in  once  at 
Dartmouth,  and  now  here  at  Plymouth,  where 
we  have  been  forced  to  give  up  one  of  our  ships 
and  part  of  our  company,  but  yet  are  steadfast 
to  proceed  with  what  is  left,  although  we  jour- 
ney whither  we  know  not,  and  to  what  ending 
no  man  can  tell  ? And  of  our  company  are  the 
aged  and  infirm,  little  children,  and  women  to 
whom  God  has  denied  such  strength  as  they 
earnestly  desire,  but  yet  are  none  afraid,  or  will- 
ing to  turn  back.  Is  this  spirit  yours  as  well  ? 
But  come,  get  thee  to  the  story,  for  my  husband 
will  be  here  anon  to  take  us  on  shipboard.  ” 

“ First,  then,  madam,  my  name  it  is  John 
Howland,  and  I come  of  a good  family  in  Es- 
sex; but  my  father  and  mother  being  dead, 
and  my  elder  brother  in  possession  of  their 
estate,  I,  with  my  younger  son’s  portion,  have 
long  been  a stranger  to  the  house  where  I was 
born ; and  it  is  now  three  years  since  the  last 
sixpence  of  that  portion  left  my  pocket.  How 
it  went  it  would  be  shame  for  me  to  tell,  and 
unfitting  for  you  to  hear ; but  my  brother,  who 


looked  coldly  upon  me  while  I was  wasting  my 
patrimony  in  riotous  living,  turned  his  back 
outright  when  I went  to  tell  him  that  I would 
fain  adopt  some  honest  course,  and  be  put  in 
the  way  of  earning  a decent  livelihood  ; so,  be- 
ing turned  off  by  frowning  Virtue,  I e’en  re- 
turned to  smiling  Vice,  and  danced  to  the  dev- 
il’s piping  until  I had  no  longer  a groat  to  pay- 
the  piper ; 6ince  when  I have  lived  I know  not 
how,  6ave  that  I have  never  begged  or  stolen, 
or  done  aught  of  which  I need  to  be  ashamed. 
For  this  week  past  I have  watched  your  vessel 
there  at  anchor,  and  wondered  if  by  any  chance 
it  might  befall  that  those  adventurers  would  re- 
ceive among  them  an  adventurer  desperate  as 
myself ; but  I have  no  money,  and  no  recom- 
mendation ; and  now  that  the  Speedwell  is  con- 
demned, and  her  passengers  crowded  upon  the 
Mayflower , I should  never  dare  to  ask  to  be 
taken.” 

“I  said,  Dame  Carver,  that  he  fain  would  go,” 
murmured  Elizabeth  Tillie;  and  John  How- 
land turned  his  hollow,  hungry  eyes  upon  her 
for  the  first  time. 

“Said  you  so,  mistress?”  asked  he,  kindly; 
and  the  girl,  blushing  scarlet,  murmured  assent ; 
while  the  elder  lady  slowly  said : 

“ Of  a truth,  we  are  crowded  overmuch,  but 
it  seems  a question  of  saving  a man  body  and 
soul,  and — Ah  ! here  is  my  husband.  Eliz- 
abeth, take  Roger  and  walk  down  the  pier, 
and  Master  Howland  may  accompany  you  if  he 
will,  while  I speak  to  Master  Carver.” 

And  rising,  with  a delicate  flush  upon  her 
cheek,  Katherine  Carver  w*ent  to  meet  her 
husband,  who  received  her  wonderingly,  and 
listened  to  her  story,  at  first  with  some  distrust, 
but  finally  with  grave  sympathy. 

“ And,  John,  if  you  would  take  him  for  your 
servant,  and  bear  his  charges  until  we  come  to 
Virginia,  he  will  repay  you  amply  with  his  serv- 
ice. I am  sure  of  it,”  said  the  young  wife,  in 
conclusion,  and  so  earnestly  that  Carver  smiled. 

“Why,  dame,  if  he  was  thy  brother  thou 
couldst  not  plead  more  earnestly,”  said  he. 
“ How  can  you  be  so  sure  of  a stranger  all  at 
once?” 

“ I know  not,  but  I am ; and  I have  set  my 
heart  upon  snatching  this  goodly  brand  from 
the  burning ; and  you  will  not  refuse  me  your 
aid,  good  man  ?”  replied  the  wife,  with  so  subtle 
a smile  that  it  was  reflected  upon  the  grave  face 
of  the  Puritan  as  he  replied  : 

“Why,  no,  Kate,  I will  not  refuse  thee;  for 
thou  art  such  a shrew  that  indeed  I dare  not.” 

“That  is  well,  and  as  it  should  be,”  replied 
Mistress  Carver,  merrily ; “ and  now  call  John 
Howland  and  settle  matters  with  him,  while  I 
speak  with  Elizabeth  Tillie.” 

And  so  it  fell  out  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day,  Captain  Jones  was  prevailed  upon 
to  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  England  toward 
what  was  to  be  the  Plymouth  of  New  England, 
John  Howland  wns  enrolled  among  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Mayflower  as  “ servant  to  Mr.  John 
Carver.” 
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II. 

The  annals  of  that  voyage  have  descended  to 
ns ; and  simple  and  unconscious  as  they  are, 
every  page  is  filled  with  such  a story  of  sublime 
faith,  heroic  endurance,  and  indomitable  reso- 
lution as  never  in  the  world’s  history  has  been 
excelled,  and  is  only  equaled  by  the  inspired 
voyage  of  Columbus  toward  these  same  shores. 

In  the  story  of  the  Mayflower' b winter  pas- 
sage occurs  one  mention  of  our  hero  not  to  be 
omitted  here.  William  Bradford  says : 

“In  sundrie  of  these  storms  the  winds  were  so 
feirce  and  y*  seas  so  high  as  they  could  not  beare  a 
knote  of  saile,  bnt  were  forced  to  lie  at  hull  for  dl- 
verce  days  together.  And  in  one  of  them,  as  they 
thus  lay  at  hull  in  a mighty  storme,  a lustie  yonge 
man  called  John  Howland,  coming  upon  some  occa- 
sion above  the  gratings,  was  with  a lurch  of  y*  ship 
throwne  into  y*  sea;  but  it  pleased  God  yl  he  canght 
hold  of  y«  tope-salle  halliards  which  hunge  over- 
hoarde  and  ran  out  at  lengthe;  yet  he  held  his 
houlde,  though  he  was  sundrie  fadomes  under  water, 
till  he  was  haled  up  by  y®  same  rope  to  y®  brime  of 
y®  water,  and  then  with  a boate-hook  and  other 
meanes  got  into  y«  ship  againe,  and  his  life  saved; 
and  though  he  was  something  ill  with  it,  yet  he  lived 
many  years  after,  and  became  a profitable  member 
both  in  church  and  commone-wealthe." 

Before  the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  the  famous 
rock,  now  become  the  Mecca  of  the  New  World, 
Master  John  Carver  was  formally  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  about  to  be  founded,  and 
accepted  the  office  in  the  primitive  spirit  which 
ordained  that  he  who  would  rule  should  also  i 
serve,  and  that  the  chief  among  a people  should 
be  he  who  labored  most  anxiously  and  untiring-  | 
ly  for  its  good.  No  man,  accordingly,  wrought 
more  laboriously  than  the  new-made  Governor 
at  the  arduous  tasks  of  unloading  the  ship,  land- 
ing the  passengers  and  their  effects,  felling  trees, 
hewing  timber,  and  building  first  the  common- 
house,  to  serve  as  a temporary  refuge  for  those 
who  first  landdd,  and  then  smaller  cabins  for  the 
accommodation  of  separate  families.  When 
these  families  were  small,  it  was  adjudged  that 
they  should  receive  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
of  the  single  men,  of  whom  there  were  quite  a 
number,  and  in  this  manner  the  hundred  and 
one  persons  comprising  the  colony  were  divided 
intd  nineteen  households.  The  Governor,  part- 
ly out  of  deference  to  his  position,  partly  because 
his  family  already  numbered  eight,  viz.,  him- 
self, his  wife,  Desire  Minter,  and  another  maid- 
servant, John  Howland,  Roger  Wilder,  a serv- 
ant lad  named  William,  and  a little  adopted 
boy  -called  Jasper  More,  was  allowed  to  occupy 
his  cabin  alone ; and  it  was  hardly  completed 
before  it  began  to  assume  a certain  air  of  re- 
finement and  delicate  care  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  few  articles  of  handsome 
furniture  John  Carver  had  indulged  his  wife  by 
saving  from  the  wreck  of  their  household  plen- 
ishing in  Leyden.  Chief  among  these  mcubles 
was  a great  arm-chair,  richly  carved  and  quaint- 
ly fashioned,  which  may  still  be  seen  preserved 
in  the  Pilgrim  Hall  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, where  still  is  venerated  the  memory  of 
this  her  earliest  Governor  and  faithful  servant. 


But  it  was  not  the  chair,  the  table,  or  even 
Katherine  Carver’s  dainty  sewing-stand  and 
carved  foot-stool,  which  gave  to  the  unfinished 
sitting-room  of  this  cabin  its  air  of  taste  and 
elegance;  it  was  the  presence  of  the  woman 
herself ; it  was  the  gentle  and  refined  atmos- 
phere which  surrounded  her — the  impress  of 
her  own  pure  and' womanly  delight  in  all  that 
was  graceful,  beautiful,  and  fitting.  Elizabeth 
Tillie,  comifig  often  hither  for  refuge  from  her 
own  noisy  and  utilitarian  home,  more  than 
once  asked,  not  without  a sigh  : 

“What  is  it,  dear  Mistress  Carver,  that 
makes  this  house  so  different  from  the  rest? 
Certain  it  is  that  my  mother  and  I toil  more 
than  enough  to  bring  our  own  home  into  order, 
and  we  too  have  some  little  furniture  from  over 
seas,  but  our  place  it  is  forever  in  a hurley,  or 
else  so  cold  and  formal  and  forbidding.  What 
is  the  secret,  mistress  ?” 

“Truly  I know  not,  except  tha  John  Carver 
dwells  here,  and  not  there,”  the  wife  would 
sometimes  reply ; but  Elizabeth  only  shook  her 
head,  until  at  last  one  day  John  Howland,  wait- 
ing until  Katherine  had  left  the  room,  said  to 
the  despondent  girl : 

“Do  not  be  cast  down,  Elizabeth,  because 
you  can  not  be  like  the  Governor’s  dame,  or 
make  your  home  like  that  which  takes  its  hue 
from  her.  Do  the  flowers  droop  and  die  be- 
cause they  are  not  the  moon,  who  shines  over 
all,  and  whom  all  may  love  and  admire,  even 
though  they  never  may  come  anear  her,  or  even 
imitate  her  ?” 

“ And  you  hold  the  Governor’s  wife  even  thus 
above  all  other  women  ?”  asked  Elizabeth,  sharp- 

iy- 

“Even  as  the  papists  hold  their  saints,”  re- 
plied the  young  man,  gravely.  “A  being  to 
be  loved,  venerated,  followed  humbly  and  aw- 
fully— a light  set  above  the  path  of  sinful  man, 
even  as  & lamp  unto  his  feet  and  a guiding  bea- 
con to  his  weary  eyes.” 

“It  is  well  that  Elder  Brewster  hears  you 
not,  young  man,”  said  Elizabeth,  dryly.  “ He 
would  6urely  deal  with  you  somewhat  straitly 
for  giving  that  adoration  to  a fellow-creature 
which  is  only  fitly  placed  above.” 

“I  did  think,  Elizabeth,  that  you  too  loved 
Mistress  Carver  heartily  and  singularly,”  replied 
Howland,  a little  severely. 

“And  so  I do.  Who  dares  aay  I do  not? 
But — but — that  is  another  matter.  Good-even 
to  you,  John  Howland.” 

And  as  Elizabeth  quickly  left  the  house,  her 
face  flushed,  her  eyes  brimming  with  tears,  the 
yonng  man  looked  after  her  in  astonishment, 
muttering ; 

“Truly  the  ways  of  women  pass  a man’s  un- 
derstanding. How  have  I angered  her  by 
praising  our  lady  and  mistress  ?” 

But  now  came  the  pestilence,  which  in  three 
terrible  months  carried  off  half  of  the  little  band 
of  Pilgrims,  leaving  barely  fifty  alive  when  it 
passed  away.  Day  after  day,  when  Carver  and 
his  two  assistants  returned  from  laboring  with, 
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or  in  the  service  of  the  sick,  they  had  a new 
story  of  death  or  disease  to  relate,  and  Dame 
Katherine,  her  sweet  eyes  oyerbrimming  with 
tears,  would  hasten  from  her  own  household 
duties  to  such  offices  at  the  bedside  of  her 
neighbors  as  she  could  with  her  slender  strength 
perform,  until  she  herself  was  stricken  down ; 
and  Carver,  returning  home  at  night,  found  her 
and  Desire  Minter  stretched  upon  their  beds 
and  groaning  with  pain,  while  in  Ae  next  room 
Roger  Wilder  and  the  little  Jasper  lay  dead, 
the  boy  William  and  the  maid-servant  being  in 
almost  as  bad  case  in  the  loft  above. 

“Here  is  work  enow  for  us  at  home,  John^” 
said  the  Governor,  sadly.  “And  if  we  could 
but  have  a woman’s  help—” 

“ John  Tillie  and  his  wife  died  yesterday,  and 
Edward,  his  brother,  and  his  wife  are  dead  to- 
day, and  Henerie  Sampson  and  Humility  Coper 
are  better,  so  that  Elizabeth  Tillie  has  naught 
to  do  at  home  but  mourn,  and  might  come 
hither,  if  Mistress  Carver  wills  it,”  suggested 
John  Howland,  his  hand  upon  the  door-latch. 

“Go  and  ask  her  to  come,  John,” replied  the 
Governor,  his  wistful  gaze  fixed  upon  the  flushed 
face  of  his  darling. 

And  Elizabeth,  wiping  the  tears  of  orphan- 
hood from  her  eyes,  came  at  John  Howland’s 
bidding ; and  they  two  nursed  not  only  Kath- 
erine and  the  others,  but  the  Governor  himself, 
who  shortly  after  fell  sick,  more  of  weariness 
and  over-effort  than  of  the  disease,  which  at 
last  left  only  seven  persons  able  to  perform  the 
offices  for  all  the  sick  and  dying  and  dead  about 
them. 

But  with  the  sharp  spring  winds  came  a 
change.  The  pestilence  passed,  and  its  vic- 
tims crawled  out  into  the  pale  sunshine,  and, 
finding  some  uncertain  strength  returning  to 
their  gaunt  frames,  applied  it  to  the  great  task, 
still  scarce  begun,  of  building  a home  in  this  wil- 
derness for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Among  these  laborers  was  Carver,  who,  still 
feeble  from  long  illness  and  anxious  attendance 
upon  his  wife,  who  was  now  in  a measure  re- 
stored to  health,  daily  led  forth  the  laborers, 
under  the  direction  of  Squanto,  an  Indian,  who 
alone  surviving  the  pestilence  which  had  some 
years  before  desolated  this  region,  still  lingered 
about  his  birth-place,  and  became  very  service- 
able to  its  new  inhabitants.  Squanto  it  was 
who  taught  his  pale-faced  friends  how  and  when 
to  sow  their  scanty  crop  of  corn,  where  to  catch 
fish,  how  to  net  the  abundant  shoals  of  herring 
with  which  to  dress  the  poor  and  exhausted 
soil,  and  many  another  savage  art,  known  and 
practiced  by  his  fathers  upon  this  very  spot  for 
centuries  before  the  Pilgrims,  or  even  Colum- 
bus, saw  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

Squanto  too  it  w'as  who  brought  his  adopted 
chief,  Massasoit,  to  make  a treaty  with  the  white 
men,  and  later  on  warned  them  of  hostilities 
meditated  against  them*  by  the  Narragansets, 
and  other  hostile  tribes  and  factions,  proving 
himself  from  first  to  last  their  firm  and  faith- 
ful friend.  Squanto  too  it  was  who,  opening 


the  door  of  the  Governor’s  cabin  while  the  fam- 
ily sat  at  breakfast,  stepped  lightly  inside,  and 
said,  in  the  broken  English  he  had  rapidly  ac- 
quired : 

“Good-morning,  master.  Want  plant  com 
again  to-day  ?” 

“Yes,  Squanto,  yes.  We  must  be  up  and 
doing— must  labor  while  it  is  yet  day,  for  the 
night  cometh — *’ 

And  not  finishing  his  sentence,  the  Governor 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  fastening 
a strange  look  upon  his  wife,  who  felt  it,  and 
rising,  came  toward  him,  inquiring  tenderly: 

“ John,  must  you  work  so  hard  again  to-day  ? 
You  are  not  yet  strong  from  that  terrible  ill- 
ness, and  you  overwrought  yesterday.” 

“Dear  heart,  be  not  alarmed.  It  is  my 
place  to  set  a good  example  to  my  brothers, 
and  the  Lord  will  uphold  his  servants.  Come, 
John,  Squanto  is  already  gone.” 

But  John  lingered  still,  until  he  could  say  to 
Katherine,  unobserved  by  her  husband  : 

“I  will  stay  by  his  side,  dame,  and  lighten 
his  burdens  if  I may,  and  though  he  look  some- 
thing pale  and  meagre,  he  has  the.strength  and 
spirit  of  two  yet  in  him.” 

“ I thank  you,  John,  and  I trust  him  to  you 
for  so  much  as  he  will  allow  you  to  do  ; but  it 
is  this  very  spirit  that  leads  him  on  enterprises 
beyond  even  his  strength.” 

“I  will  do  my  best,  dame,”  repeated  John, 
mournfully,  and  hastened  to  follow  his  master 
to  the  field ; while  Elizabeth  Tillie,  watching  the 
private  conference,  bit  her  lip,  turned  red  and 
pale  by  turns,  and  finally  left  the  room,  mutter- 
ing: 

“ I know  not  what  to  think  of  this  saint-wor- 
ship. No — not  I.” 

m. 

The  April  day  rose  soft  and  fcweet,  but  rap- 
idly increasing  in  heat  as  the  hours  marched 
on,  arrived  near  noon  at  the  sultry  fervor  of 
July.  Such  another  day  ns  that  famous  19th 
of  April,  a hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when 
the  British,  retreating  from  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, beneath  the  fire  of  every  stone-wall, 
dropped  exhausted  in  their  march,  overcome 
as  much  by  the  intense  heat  as  by  their  ene- 
mies or  their  own  panic. 

“Truly  if  this  is  the  spring,  what  shall  we 
expect  of  summer  weather  ?”  panted  the  chol- 
eric Captain,  as  he  vigorously  broke  the  matted 
sod  with  his  heavy  hoe.  Beside  him  toiled 
Winslow  and  Carver,  side  bv  side,  John  How- 
land close  at  the  Governor’s  right  hand.  Both, 
all  three  indeed,  had  been  gently  nurtured ; all 
were  of  the  class  whose  habits  inure  to  luxury 
rather  than  to  toil ; but  no  three  men  among 
the  twenty  or  thirty  laboring  beneath  that 
scorching  sun  kept  even  pace  with  these  that 
day.  It  is  not  the  large-boned,  heavy-limbed 
draught-horse  who  bursts  his  heart  in  volun- 
tary emulation  or  endeavor,  but  the  fiery  thor- 
ough-bred, whose  superb  muscle  and  sensitive 
nerve  are  but  the  electric  wires  between  his 
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noble  spirit  and  his  wonderful  deeds ; and 
among  men,  the  heroes  and  martyrs  are  not 
they  who  simply  do  their  duty,  but  those  who 
see  in  duty  only  the  broad  foundation  of  aspira- 
tion and  endeavor. 

The  sun  had  reached  its  meridian,  and  al- 
ready some  of  the  toilers  straightened  their 
bowed  backs,  and  glanced  at  their  cumbrous 
watches,  when  John  Howland,  about  to  request 
his  master  to  follow  their  example,  saw  his  face 
turn  deadly  white,  then  flush  of  a dark  red, 
while  his  eyes  glared  wildly,  and  one  trembling 
hand  wavered  uncertainly  toward  his  head,  then 
grasped  wildly  at  the  air.  The  arras  of  the 
young  man  were  already  about  him,  and  Mas- 
ter Winslow,  seeing  his  comrade’s  case,  threw 
off  the  sick  dizziness  besetting  him  also,  and 
came  to  Howland’s  help. 

“It  is  a return  of  the  sickness,*’  said  one. 

“ Nay,  it  is  a flow  of  blood  upon  the  brain,” 
cried  another. 

“It  i3  a sun-stroke.  The  great  heat  hath 
been  too  much  for  his  weakened  condition,” 
said  John,  tremulously.  “ But  let  us  get  him 
home  to — nfty,  who  shall  warn  the  poor  wife  of 
the  terrible  calamity  that  hath  befallen  her  and 
us?  You,  Master  Winslow?  Where  is  the 
Elder?” 

“He  went  home  with  a bitter  pain  in  his 
head  an  hour  or  more  agonc,”  said  one  of  the 
men ; while  Winslow,  kneeling  beside  the  in- 
sensible body  of  his  comrade  and  chiefest  friend, 
groaned  aloud. 

“ I can  not,  John ; no,  I can  not.  This  new 
cross  is  bitterer  than  all  the  rest,  and  I lie 
crushed  beneath  it.  Oh,  my  friend,  my  friend, 
my  more  than  brother!  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  very  sore  upon  us  this  day !” 

“Then  it  is  I who  must  bear  the  tidings!” 
exclaimed  Howland,  in  a voice  of  anguish. 
“ Tarry  for  yet  a few  moments,  friends,  then 
bear  him  home,  and  I will  hasten  forward  to 
prepare — ” 

The  next  words  were  smothered  in  the  great 
sob  that  all  unconsciously  rose  in  the  young 
mans  throat,  and  then  he  sped  away,  running 
as  fast  toward  the  scene  he  dreaded  scarcely 
less  than  death  as  ever  hastened  guest  to  joy- 
ous festival. 

The  frugal  dinner  was  already  upon  the  board 
as  Howland  entered  the  house,  and  Elizabeth 
Tillie  was  putting  the  last  touches  to  the  little 
decorations  with  which  she  had  learned  to  em- 
bellish these  simple  feasts.  She  turned  as  she 
heard  the  familiar  step,  but  stopped  short  in 
the  cheerful  greeting  that  first  rose  to  her  lips, 
and  stood  staring  into  the  ghastly  face  of  the 
messenger,  the  rich  color  slowly  fading  out  of 
her  own. 

“What  is  it?  Oh,  John,  what  has  happen- 
ed ?”  gasped  she. 

“Where  is  the  mistress?  I must  see  her 
this  moment.” 

“ She  went  to  lie  down  quite  worn  out  but 
now.  What  is  it  ? Hath  aught  befallen — ” 

Bat  At  this  moment  the  door  from  the  inner 


room  suddenly  opened,  end  Katherine  Carver 
stood  before  them,  a smile  upon  her  lips. 

“Truly,  dear  Bess,  I am  but  a loiterer — ” be- 
gan she.  But  John  Howland,  stepping  forward, 
took  her  passive  hand  in  his,  and  leading  her  to 
the  great  arm-chair,  seated  her  therein,  saying, 
sadly : 

“ Dear  distress,  I am  the  bearer  of  ill  tid- 
ings ; but  I beseech  you  not  to  be  utterly  dis- 
mayed, for  the  Lord  yet  reigneth,  and  He  will 
guide  His  own.” 

“My  husband!  Is  he— ” 

“No,  dear  lady,  he  yet  lives ; but  he  is  very, 
very  ill — stricken  down  but  now,  even  at  mv 
side.” 

“And  you  promised  to  guard,  to  save  him  ! 
Oh,  false  friend  and  careless  servant,  who  did 
not  see  that  this  was  coming  upon  him — did 
not  warn  him,  save  him !” 

“ Nay,  dame,  what  man  can  foresee  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  or  guard  against  his  decrees — ” 
began  Elizabeth,  half  indignantly.  But  How- 
land silenced  her  with  a look,  and  turned  again 
to  the  bereaved  and  almost  desperate  woman, 
who  was  rising  from  the  chair,  casting  an  in- 
dignant and  contemptuous  look  upon  him,  and 
moving  toward  the  door;  but  Howland  threw 
himself  in  her  path,  crying : 

“ Dear  lady,  go  not  forth  to  meet  them ! The 
feet  of  them  who  bear  him  hither  are  already  at 
the  door.  Dear,  dear  mistress,  bo  strong,  be 
steadfast ; arm  thy  soul  with  courage  such  as 
it  hath  already  shown  among  us.  Oh,  beloved 
mistress,  he  is  sorely,  sorely  ill !” 

“ He  is  dead — tell  me  the  truth  !”  demanded 
Katherine,  hoarsely — but  still  she  tottered  to- 
ward the  door. 

“ Not  dead,  but  smitten  very  sorely.  They 
are  here..  Elizabeth,  where  shall  he  be  laid? 
Rest  upon  this  chair,  mistress ; cover  thine  eyes, 
and  pray  for  strength ; for  verily  thy  need  is  at 
the  greatest.” 

“ Lay  him  upon  his  own  bed,  his  marriage- 
bed,  the  bed  Where  I,  his  widow,  will  lay  me 
down  to  die,”  whispered  Katherine,  shuddering 
from  head  to  foot,  and  suffering  herself  to  be 
put  gently  back  into  the  deep  chair  as  the  shad- 
ow of  those  who  bore  her  husband  home  fell 
across  the  sunny  room.  Then  came  the  sol- 
emn, heavy  footfalls,  the  suppressed  question 
and  answer,  the  passage  of  that,  mournful  group ; 
and  then  they  laid  htfcn  down,  a dying  man, 
upon  the  bed  his  death  should  widow.  Then 
Katherine,  pushing  aside  the  trembling  hands 
that  would  have  detained  her,  arose  and  follow- 
ed, saying,  in  a voice  no  longer  like  her  own : 

“It  is  my  right.  Let  be ; I am  his  wife.” 

And  she  and  Elizabeth  ministered  to  him  as 
best  they  might,  the  maid  weeping  and  shiver- 
ing, but  she,  the  Wife,  with  a rigid  calm  of  face 
and  manner  awful  to  those  who  looked  upon 
her. 

“He  will  never  speak  again — he  will  scarce 
outlive  the  day,”  murmured  Standish,  who  was 
reputed  to  have  more  knowledge  of  leech-craft 
than  the  rest.  And  John  Howland,  listening, 
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shook  his  head,  and  looked  yrith  eyes  of  anguish 
at  the  wife,  who,  pale  and  cold  as  marble,  stood 
holding  one  of  the  icy  hands,  her  stony  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  deathly  face.  The  brave  and 
gentle  soldier  caught  the  glance  and  followed  it, 
then  moved  toward  Dame  Katherine's  side,  and 
took  her  other  hand. 

“Sister,”  said  he,  “you  spoke  words  of  mar- 
velous comfort  to  me  when  Rose  Standish  died 
three  months  agone.  Think  upon  them  now, 
for  I can  speak  none  half  so  sweet  or  wise.” 

But  Katherine  never  moved  her  eyes  from 
their  set  gaze,  or  changed  her  frozen  calm,  al- 
though she  muttered : 

“Let  be ; I am  his  wife.” 

“As  Rose  was  mine ; but  God  took  her,  and 
you  bid  me  bow  before  his  judgment.  You 
told  me  6he  was  safe  and  happy  now — ” 

“I  prithee  peace,  friend!  Vex  not  mine 
ears  with  words  whose  meaning  I can  not  guess. 
Oh,  leave  me,  all  of  you — leave  me  with  my  hus- 
band— my  husband ! ” 

And  with  a wild  sob  she  flung  herself  upon 
her  knees,  and  buried  her  face  one  moment;  but 
as  a faint  moan  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  dying 
man  she  rose,  and  stooping  toward  him,  seemed 
to  still  even  her  own  breathing,  lest  by  emotion 
she  should  shake  ever  so  lightly  those  last  few 
grains  not  yet  run  out  of  Death’s  hour-glass. 

But  it  was  not  until  three  more  days  had 
passed  that  the  noble  and  heroic  Carver  drew 
his  last  painful  breath,  and  passed  from  beneath 
the  cross  to  receive  the  crown  he  so  well  had 
earned. 

“ Our  brother  sleepeth  in  the  Lord,”  solemn- 
ly announced  the  reverend  Elder  Brewster,  who 
watched  beside  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man ; 
and  then  he  turned  to  Katherine  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  her  arm,  saying : 

“Come  away,  daughter;  thy  work  is  ended 
here.  Come  and  pray  for  comfort  to  Him  who 
alone  can  give  it.” 

But  breaking  from  his  hold  the  bereaved  and 
stricken  woman,  with  one  wild  cry  of  such  agony 
a9  few  are  called  to  endure,  fell  prostrate  upon 
the  bed,  her  head  upon  that  heart  which  had 
pillowed  it  so  tenderly  and  so  faithfully  through 
the  bright  brief  years  of  her  wifehood,  and 
never,  never  had  met  her  with  coldness  or 
with  silence  until  now. 

“My  husband;  oh,  my  own;  my  treasure; 
my  darling;  my  life!«  My  husband,  my  hus- 
band!” And  clinging  there  she  swooned  so 
utterly,  and  so  long,  that  they  thought  she  too 
had  died.  But  after  weary  hours  of  waiting, 
and  of  unceasing  effort,  those  who  watched 
beside  her  saw  her  eyes  open  slowly,  at  first 
with  only  a heavy  unconscious  sadness  in  their 
depths,  across  which  presently  shot  a gleam  of 
sharpest  anguish,  and  then  the  dull  apathy  of 
hopeless  suffering.  It  was  John  Howland  who 
first  ventured  to  address  her,  and  he  said : 

“God  be  praised,  dear  mistress,  that  you 
have  come  back  to  us,  else  had  we  been  like 
lost  children  indeed,  lacking  both  a father’s  guid- 
ance and  a mother’s  love.” 


But  Katherine  only  moaned,  and  turned  her 
face  upon  the  pillow,  where  it  lay  for  hours 
cold  and  white  and  still,  as  that  of  the  husband 
sleeping  his  last  sleep  upon  his  marriage-bed  in 
the  room  beyond. 

IV. 

The  funeral  over,  William  Bradford,  upon 
whom,  as  men  already  whispered,  should  de- 
volve the  governorship  of  the  little  colony,  and 
the  personal  supervision  of  its  private  as  well 
as  public  interests,  came  to  see  the  widow ; and 
after  certain  wise  and  kindly  sayings,  mingled 
with  exhortations  to  resignation,  or  at  least  sub- 
mission, whose  only  fault  was  that  they  were 
somewhat  hard  and  strong  for  the  nature  to 
which  he  would  adapt  them,  the  Governor-elect 
inquired : 

“ And  how  will  it  suit  you  to  live,  Mistress 
Carver?  Will  you  continue  here,  with  John 
Howland  and  Elizabeth  Tillie  for  company,  or 
would  it  be  easier  for  you  to  be  conjoined  with 
the  fragments  of  some  other  broken  family,  as 
hath  been  done  already  in  several  cases  ?” 

“I  will  stay  here  in  the  home  which  my  hus- 
band made,  and  where  he  died ; and  if  these 
will  tarry  with  me — ” 

“I,  for  one,  will  tarry  with  you,  mistress, 
until  you  send  me  from  you,”  said  John  How- 
land, his  honest  eyes  fixed  upon  the  delicate 
face  of  the  young  widow,  and  his  own  cheeks 
glowing  with  eagerness.  ^Villiam  Bradford 
looked  scrutinizingly  at  the  young  man,  and 
drew  his  eyebrows  deeper  above  his  keen  eyes, 
as  if  to  shield  the  thought  suddenly  arising  be- 
hind them.  In  the  Mayflower,  w hich  some  two 
weeks  before  this  date  had  sailed  for  home, 
went  a letter  from  William  Bradford  to  Alice 
South  worth,  his  early  love,  telling  her  that  ho 
was  a widower,  and  beseeching  her  to  come  out 
to  him  as  his  second  wife,  and  not  yet  four 
months  had  rolled  over  the  watery  grave  of 
poor  Dorothy  May,  so  that  the  mind  of  him 
who  had  been  her  husband  would  not  naturally 
be  startled  overmuch  at  thought  of  second  nup- 
tials somewhat  speedily  arranged. 

“Thank  yon,  friend,”  said  Katherine,  gen- 
tly; “I  shall  not  long  keep  you  from  gayer  com- 
pany.” 

“ I pray  thee,  mistress — ” began  John,  and 
stopped.  Bradford  took  up  the  word : 

“ Nay,  dame,  such  intimations  are  but  rebell- 
ious, or,  at  the  least,  weak  and  cowardly.  You 
will  doubtless  live  out  the  days  appointed  for 
you,  and  it  may  be  that  the  affliction  which  to- 
day seems  to  touch  your  very  life,  will  in  time 
become  but  a chastened  memory,  above  which 
may  be  built  the  structure  of  a fair,  new  life.” 

Neither  of  his  hearers  replied,  and  after  a 
few  more  words  Bradford  arose  to  go.  How- 
land  left  the  house  with  him,  and  as  the  two 
walked  down  the  6teep  street  toward  the  water- 
side, the  elder  said : 

“We  who  are  men,  friend  Howland,  are 
bound  to  protect  and  guide  the  weaker  vessels 
who  are  conjoined  with  us,  and  it  has  become 
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jour  especial  duty,  it  would  seem,  to  have  a 
care  for  this  sad  and  weeping  sister  of  ours. 
Should  it  even  seem  as  if  this  end  could  best 
be  reached  by  a marriage  between  you  two,  I 
for  one  should  consider  such  marriage  a wise 
and  advisable  step.  It  is  much  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony  that  every  man  should  rear 
a family  to  succeed  to  his  work  and  his  posses- 
sions ; and  also  that  women,  bereaved  of  their 
natural  protectors,  should  receive  others  as  soon 
as  may  be.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  at  pres- 
ent upon  these  matters.  You  apprehend  my 
meaning  and  my  object  in  speaking  to  you  at 
this  time  ?** 

“ Yes,  Sir.  You  thought  I should  have  con- 
sidered such  a hope  too  wild  and  too  high,  and 
should  have  crushed  rather  than  encouraged 
any  yearning  I might  find  in  my  heart  toward 
& lady  so  far  above  me — ” 

“No  man  in  this  desert  is  above  another!” 
sternly  interposed  Bradford.  “Did  not  we 
leave  all  that  was  easy  and  comfortable  and 
dear,  all  save  our  own  souls  and  those  of  our 
wives  and  children,  and  brave  a thousand  deaths, 
that  we  might  also  leave  behind  us  the  vanities 
and  godless  rule  of  the  Old  World  ? Each  man, 
and  each  woman  too,  stands  here  to-day  as 
he  shall  one  day  stand  before  God,  answering 
only  for  himself,  founded  only  upon  himself, 
worthy  of  respect  or  love  only  from  his  own 
deeds  and  efforts.” 

So  spake  the  Governor  of  the  infant  republic 
dropped  like  an  acorn  upon  the  shores  of  the 
New  World,  and  destined  one  day  to  develop 
into  the  oak  whose  roots  grapple  the  round 
earth,  and  whose  crest  rises  free  and  glorious 
in  the  light  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 

Returning  homeward  John  Howland  met 
Elizabeth  Tillie,  who  had  been  present,  al- 
though silent,  during  Bradfords  visit  to  her 
friend  and  mistress,  Dame  Carver.  She  paused 
as  John  was  about  to  pass  her,  compelling  him 
to  do  the  same. 

“You  staid  not  long  at  the  water-side,”  be- 
gan she. 

“No;  we  did  but  go  to  look  at  the  fare  of 
fish  the  men  took  this  morning.  It  is  a goodly 

one.” 

“Ah ! And  did  you  hear  news  of  the  mar- 
riage that  is  to  be  ?” 

Howland  started  and  turned  pale.  Eliza- 
beth, watching  him  narrowly^  tossed  her  head 
and  bit  her  lip,  and,  before  he  could  reply,  con- 
tinued : 

“Nay ; I know  not  why  it  should  go  so  near 
your  heart,  seeing  the  bride  is  to  be  the  widow 
Susannah  White,  whose  good  man  died  but 
two  months  since ; while  Master  Edward  Wins- 
low, who  is  to  marry  her,  buried  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth four  weeks  agone  come  Monday.  It  is 
the  fashion  of  the  colony,  yon  see,  to  bnry  a 
roans  memory  along  with  his  bones ; and  the 
first  decays  sooner  than  the  last.  I think  not 
overmuch  of  widows  like  that,  even  though 
Master  Bradford  lend  himself  to  make  the 
match.” 


“ It  is  not  well  to  judge  too  hardly  of  our 
brethren,  Elizabeth — ” began  the  young  man, 
in  a troubled  voice  ; but  the  girl  snatched  the 
word  from  his  lips. 

“Lest  we  make  for  ourselves  a law  against 
our  own  inclinations,”  said  she,  sharply ; and, 
i without  waiting  for  reply,  kept  on  her  way,  leav- 
ing Howland  to  slowly  and  thoughtfully  climb 
the  hill  and  enter  the  house,  where  he  found 
Katherine  still  seated  as  he  had  left  her  in  the 
Governor’s  great  chair,  her  pale  face  laid  against 
the  back,  and  the  great  tears  slowly  gathering 
upon  her  lushes  and  rolling  over  her  thin  white 
cheek.  The  young  man  stood  looking  at  her 
for  a moment,  then  slowly  approached,  and 
stood  close  beside,  but  without  touching  her. 

“ Dear  mistress,  your  sorrow  breaks  my  heart. 
If  I could  soothe  it  in  any  fashion — if  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  man  at  least  would  give  all  else 
to  pleasure  you  and  bring  you  comfort — ” 

“ Thanks,  good  friend,  and  more  than  thanks. 
I know  that  you  would  think  any  trouble  light, 
if  by  it  you  could  ease  mine ; but  oh,  John,  it 
is  my  life  that  is  crushed,  my  heart  that  i9 
broken ; and  for  that  trouble  what  balm  can 
even  your  kind  and  brotherly  affection  devise  ? 
Stay  with  me  until  the  end,  John,  and  soothe  my 
dying  bed  as  you  did  his — no  more  is  possible.” 

| “I  will  never  leave  you  while  we  two  live, 
Katherine,”  said  the  young  man,  solemnly; 
and  between  those  two  full  hearts  fell  a deep 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  stormy 
waves  lairing  the  shore  hard  by,  and  the  sol- 
emn voice  of  the  clock  telling  of  Time  speeding 
momently  toward  Eternity. 

V. 

Another  month  passed  over,  and  May  was 
softening  into  June,  when  Governor  Bradford, 
meeting  Howland  a little  way  from  the  town, 
abruptly  inquired : 

“How  is  Mistress  Carver  now,  and  how 
comes  on  thy  wooing,  man  ?” 

“ My  mistress  is  but  poorly,  Sir ; and  I have 
never  dared  intrude  such  a thought  as  that  of 
another  marriage  upon  her  sorrow,”  replied 
John,  with  such  a change  of  color  that  the 
elder  shrewdly  remarked : 

“But  you  have  thought  upon  it  yourself, 
and  the  idea  is  a marvelously  sweet  one  to 
your  mind.” 

“ I can  not  deny  so  much,  Sir,  but — ” 

“Leave  ‘but*  to  keep  company  with  perad- 
venture,  and  go  home  and  speak  your  mind  to 
the  widow.  You  are  but  a young  man,  and 
know  not  women  as  your  elders  do,  John. 
They  love  to  be  importuned,  and  persuaded, 
and  urged  even  against  their  own  commands. 
Many  a man  has  lost  his  chance  from  too 
great  a modesty  and  distrust  of  his  own  worth, 
like  our  gallant  Captain  with  Priscilla  Mullins. 
Go  you  home  and  ask  Dame  Carver  to  promise 
j to  become  Dame  Howland  by-and-by,  and  you 
I shall  see  that  the  roses  will  bloom  again  upon 
her  cheek,  and  the  tears  dry  from  her  eyes.  I 
fain  would  see  that  matter  settled.” 
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And  the  Governor,  assuming  a little  more 
than  his  usual  dignity,  as  if  to  compensate  for 
the  frivolous  nature  of  the  discourse  in  which 
he  had  just  indulged,  strode  up  the  Burying 
Hill  to  search  the  offing  for  the  ship  of  sup- 
plies then  anxiously  expected,  and  Howland 
meditatively  pursued  his  way. 

“It  is  all  but  hopeless,  and  yet — it  might 
give  a change  to  her  gloomy  thoughts  at  least,” 
said  he ; and  finding  Katherine  alone,  sitting, 
as  was  her  wont,  in  the  great  chair,  her  hands 
locked  upon  her  lap,  her  sad  eyes  fixed  upon 
them,  and  an  air  of  abstraction  and  melancholy 
veiling  her  from  head  to  foot  like  a garment, 
he  seated  himself  beside  her  and  gently  said : 

“ Dear  lady,  I wish  that  I might  see  you  less 
sad.” 

Katherine  looked  up  with  a wan  smile. 

“I  am  not  so  sad  as  I have  been,  John.” 

“ God  be  praised  if  your  sorrow  is  lightened.” 

“God  be  praised  that  He  is  answering  my 
prayer.” 

“ Your  prayer  for  resignation  ?” 

“Nay,  but  to  be  allowed  to  follow  him  who 
hath  gone  before.” 

“ You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  die!”  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  turning  pale.  A gen- 
tle smile  alone  replied  to  him,  and,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  he  groaned  aloud. 

“ Nay,  John,  why  grieve  that  I am  at  last  to 
be  happy  once  more,  after  so  many  days  of  suf- 
fering and  despair  ?” 

“Because—oh  mistress  of  my  heart  and  my 
life — because  I love  you  with  all  the  strength 
that  is  in  me,  and  have  loved  you  since  first 
you  spoke  to  me  that  black  day  long  since,  when 
I did  but  wait  until  you  should  be  gone  before 
I drowned  myself ; and  you  it  was  who  saved 
me  and  made  a man  of  me,  and  brought  me 
hithef,  and  I worshiped  you  saint-wise,  nor 
thought  of  earthly  love  until  now  that  you  are 
all  alone  in  the  world,  and  I at  least  might 
stand  between  you  and  suffering  and  want; 
and  oh,  Katherine,  if  all  the  love  and  all  the 
worship  that  are  possible  from  man  to  woman 
would  move  you — if  the  thought  that  you  were' 
leading  me  heavenward  day  by  day,  if — ” 

“Oh,  stop — stop!  Cruel,  false,  unfaithful 
that  you  are,  how  dare  you  thus  insult  my  wife- 
hood ! How  dare  you  think  of  me  or  speak  to 
me  as  other  than  John  Carver’s  faithful  wife, 
whom  God  hath  for  her  sins  divided  from  him 
for  a while,  and  after  will  bring  into  his  pres- 
ence for  an  eternity  of  bliss?  OU!  John  How- 
land, you  have  bitterly  disappointed  me,  for  I 
did  think  that  in  you  I had  a true  and  trusty 
friend  and  brother ; and  now — ” 

“And  now  you  hate  and  despise  me,  and 
will  withdraw  even  the  liking  and  the  confi- 
dence that  you  have  entertained  for  me  so  far,” 
broke  in  the  young  man,  bitterly. 

“ But  how  could  you,  John — how  should  you 
even  dream  of  such  a matter?  And  I had 
thought  to  see  you  wedded  to  Elizabeth  before 
I died.” 

“ Elizabeth  ?” 


“Yes,  Elizabeth  Tillie,  who  loves  you,  anuvl 
has  loved  you  for  all  these  weary  months ; and 
you  never  saw  it  ?” 

“Nay,  dame,  I thought  not  of  her,  at  any 
rate,”  replied  Howland,  sadly  and  abstractedly. 
Mistress  Carver,  her  short-lived  indignation 
changing  to  milder  feelings,  sat  looking  at  him 
for  a while,  then  said,  kindly : 

“Think  not  overmuch  of  my  reproaches  but 
now.  I might  as  well  have  answered  you  more 
kindly ; for  you  did  not  mean  to  wound  me, 
and  I anl  not  60  rich  in  love  that  I should  tram- 
ple upon  an  honest  heart,  though  it  may  be  that 
I could  not  so  much  as  think  of  accepting  it; 
but,  John,  it  is  true  that  I am  soon  to  leave 
you,  and  I fain  would  see  the  two  I love  best 
happy  together  before  I die.  John,  you  said 
you  would  do  much  for  my  pleasure.” 

“ God  knows  I would,  Katherine,”  groaned 
the  young  man. 

“ Then  will  you  marry  Elizabeth  ?” 

“ Oh,  mistress,  will  no  less  satisfy  you  ?” 

“Naught  else  would  give  me  half  the  pleas- 
ure, or  add  to  the  delight  I have  in  following 
my  husbhnd.” 

A long  silence  followed,  and  then  John  How- 
land laid  his  cold  and  trembling  hand  upon  his 
mistress’s  knee. 

“I  am  all  yours,  lady,”  6aid  he.  “Do  with 
me  as  will  .best  pleasure  yourself.” 

“Thank  you,  dear  friend.  Shall  I speak  for 
you  to  Elizabeth  ?” 

“An  you  will.  But  profess  not  that  I love 
her  other  than  as  a kind  friend  and  sister.  Let 
her  not  mistake.” 

“ I shall  ask  her,  as  I have  asked  you,  to  do 
this  for  the  love  and  satisfaction  of  a dying  wo- 
man who  holds  you  two  dearer  than  any  now 
on  earth.” 

And  forth  into  the  chill  and  damp  spring 
night  the  young  man  rushed,  and  wandered  for 
hours,  wrestling  with  a man’s  strength  against 
his  own  rebellious  heart  and  disappointed  hope. 

Four  weeks  later  Elizabeth  called  her  be- 
trothed to  the  bedside  of  the  beloved  mistress, 
whom  now  all  confessed  to  be  a dying  woman. 
She  hold  out  her  thin,  hot  hand,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  a tender  smile. 

“Dear  friend,  be  not  so  sad  and  downcast 
in  seeing  the  day  of  my  deliverance  at  band. 
Would  you  weep  if  you  saw  a dear  sister  wed- 
ded to  the  man  she  loved  ? And  I go  to  re- 
join the  husband  dearer  than  any  bridegroom. 
But  first — for  still  will  the  cares  of  this  life  fol- 
low us  even  to  the  gates  of  the  next — first  I fain 
would  see  my  poor  Bessie  happier  than  she  is. 
John,  yon  do  not  love  her  overmuch.” 

“ I strive  to  be  kind  to  her,  Katherine ; and 
I did  ask  you  to  tell  her  at  the  first  that  I was 
no  lover,”  replied  the  youth,  struggling  for  com- 
posure. 

“But,  John,  that  is  but  keeping  the  word 
and  breaking  the  spirit  of  your  promise  to  pleas- 
ure me  in  this  matter.  I would  see  yon  love 
her  as  well  as  be  kind  to  hor.” 

“Oh,  Katherine,  you  are  very  hard,  very 
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cruel  with  me ! You  know  that  your  word  is 
us  a law  to  me,  and  you  are  pitiless  ns  the 
grave ! ” 

“John!” 

“ Nay,  pardon  me ! I am  but  a savage  to 
speak  thus,  and  you  lying  there ; but  oh,  Kath- 
erine, if  you  had  bid  me  die  for  you,  it  had  been 
easier.” 

“Yes,  dear  friend,  for  it  is  easiest  of  all  to 
die  when  one  is  called  to  prove  a great  love ; 
and  so,  because  your  love  was  yet  greater  than 
enough  for  that  test,  1 have  put  it  to  a sharper 
one,  and  asked  you  to  live  for  me — yes,  and  to 
be  happy,  and  to  make  another  happy,  and  all 
for  love  of  your  poor  heart-broken  sister,  who 
can  do  naught  for  you.  John,  did  I count  too 
far  upon  that  love  of  yours  ?” 

“Dear  lady,  if  it  may  be  that  the  blessed 
spirits  look  down  from  heaven  upon  this  sad 
earth  of  ours,  you,  so  looking  down,  shall  see 
your  friend  Elizabeth,  a happy  and  an  honored 
wife — yes,  and  a beloved  one  in  time,  if  love 
will  grow  by  care  and  will.” 

“ I would  fain  see  the  beginning  now,  if  it 
might  be.  Will  not  you  wed  her  here  at  my 
bedside  this  very  night,  for  I doubt  me  if  I see 
to-morrow’s  sun.” 

John  Howland  reverently  raised  the  wasted 
hand  he  held  to  his  lips.  It  was  the  first  ap- 
proach to  a caress  he  had  ever  offered  to  the 
woman  he  so  passionately  loved,  and  it  was  also 
the  seal  of  tho  abnegation  he  had  made  of  that 
forbidden  love.  Then  he  said  : 

“I  will  speak  to  Elizabeth  and  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  all  shall  be  appointed  as  you  wish. 
I will  go  this  moment;  but — ” 

44 1 will  not  depart  before  you  return,  dear 
John,”  murmured  the  dying  woman,  reading 
his  thought;  and  with  one  glance  of  anguish 
this  man,  whose  love,  as  Katherine  herself  had 
said,  was  greater  than  that  of  him  who  dieth 
for  his  friend,  went  out  to  do  her  bidding. 

When  he  returned,  Elizabeth,  pale  and  si- 
lent, sat  beside  the  bed.  Katherine  lay  with 
her  eyes  closed,  yet  not  asleep,  and,  as  he  en- 
tered, gently  asked : 

44 Has  Master  Winslow  come?” 

“Yes,  mistress;  he  is  waiting  in  the  outer 
room.” 

44  And  is  all  in  readiness,  Elizabeth  ?” 

44  All,  dear  mistress,  so  far  as  I am  in  ques- 
tion.” 

44  And  you,  John?” 

44 1 am  ready,  mistress.” 

44  Then  hasten,  for  the  time  grows  short.” 

Howland,  without  replying,  summoned  the 
magistrate,  and  in  a few  minutes  more  he  had 
become  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Tillie,  who, 
pale  and  silent,  looked  as  little  like  a bride  as 
he  like  a bridegroom.  The  ceremony  over, 
and  Winslow  gone,  Katherine  called  the  tw'o 
to  her  bedside,  and,  giving  a hand  to  each, 
whispered  a few  words  of  thanks  and  love; 
then,  closing  her  eyes,  lay  still  and  silent,  un- 
til, as  the  beautiful  light  of  the  pure  morning 
broke  over  sea  and  sky,  touching  the  sombre 
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forest  and  the  rugged  hills  with  glory,  and 
transforming  the  wilderness  of  waters  to  a 
golden  highway  leading  straight  from  earth  to 
heaven,  Katherine  Carver’s  faithful  soul  went 
gently  forth,  seeking  reunion  with  its  mate, 
and  entering,  as  who  shall  doubt,  into  that 
eternal  joy  of  which  the  purest  and  the  hap- 
piest earthly  love  is  but  a dim  reflection. 

John  Howland  and  his  wife  lingered  beside 
her  grave  when  all  else  were  gone — she  weep- 
ing, he  still  and  self-contained.  All  at  once 
she  said : 

44  You  loved  her  better  than  me,  John,  and 
you  married  me  to  pleasure  her.” 

The  husband  was  silent  for  a while,  then 
passing  his  arm  around  his  wife’s  waist  he  soft- 
ly said : 

44  And  as  we  both  of  us  loved  her,  and  she 
loved  both  of  us,  that  love  shall  be  a holy  tie 
between  ns,  Elizabeth,  and  out  of  it  shall  grow 
a happy  and  a loving  life,  if  you  will  help  me 
to  cultivate  it.” 

“And  all  for  love  of  her?”  persisted  Eliza- 
beth. 

“She  is  now  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  you 
are  my  wife,  and  all  that  I have  on  ^arth  to 
love  me  or  to  love.  Elizabeth,  will  you  love 
me,  and  help  me  try  to  make  a happy  life  out 
of  this  our  great  sorrow  ?” 

And  the  young  wife  laid  her  hand  silently  in 
his,  and  they  two  went  down  the  Burying  Hill 
together,  and  home  to  the  lonely  house; 


THE  SWIFT  MESSENGER. 

O Antzr,,  tricksy  and  dainty, 

You  spirit  of  finest  air, 

That  was  given  the  first  man  Adam 
The  breath  of  his  month  to  bear; 

Well  suited  the  pair  in  Eden 
Your  happy,  wandering  will : 

But  the  worfd  is  wider  and  sadder, 
And  you  are  a triller  still. 

O Hermes,  with  winged  sandals, 

O teacher  of  tongues  and  arts: 

That  came  to  the  craving  nations 
As  the  world  grew  in  their  hearts; 

Unbarring  the  gates  of  learning 
To  stores  for  the  people’s  need, 

And  teaching  the  cloistered  bookmen 
To  write  for  the  world  to  read. 

Fly  swiftly  the  wide  earth  over, 

O Hermes,  whose  feet  are  wings! 

Before  you  the  darkness  lightens, 
Behind  you  the  desert  sings. 

But  the  world  spins  faster  and  faster, 
And  blessing  must  strive  with  ban, 

And  where  shall  we  find  a swifter 
To  carry  the  words  of  man  ? 

On  him  in  the  latter  stages 
(And  his  signals  all  are  dumb) 

The  train  of  the  thnndering  ages. 
The  ends  of  the  world,  are  come. 

Forth  on  the  wild  steam-horses 
lie  rides  to  the  last  affray ; 

But  whom  shall  he  send  before  him, 
And  who  shall  prepare  his  way? 

nis  cry  came  np  to  the  Watcher 
That  sits  for  the  help  of  men, 

And  He  said,  “ I must  scud  another, 
Or  the  world  must  halt  again.” 

So  He  sought  in  the  host  of  spirits 
The  spirit  that  swiftest  ran, 

And  “Go,”  He  said  to  the  Lightning, 
“ And  carry  the  words  of  man  1” 
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A BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 

TO ftj  Xllustratfons. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DITCHLEY  opened  its  eyes  wide  with  un- 
feigned astonishment  when  it  learned  that 
its  sometime  curate  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  the  Reverend  Edward  Scanlan  of  Oldham 
Court,  master  of  a fortune  which,  even  allow- 
ing for  gossiping  exaggerations,  was  still  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  a county  magnate  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  True,  his  position  was  in  one 
sense  merely  nominal,  Mr.  Oldham  having  tak- 
en the  precaution  to  tic  the  fortune  safely  up 
in  the  hands  of  two  trustees,  Dr.  Waters  and 
Mr.  Langhorne,  so  that  Mr.  Scanlan  had  little 
more  to  do  than  to  receive  twice  a year  his  an- 
nual income,  while  the  principal  was  secured  to 
his  wife  and  children.  But  these  arrangements 
were  kept  private,  especially  by  himself;  and 
he  burst  out,  full-blown,  as  the  ostensible  own- 
er of  one  of  the  finest  estates  and  mpst  pictur- 
esque mansions  in  the  county. 

Oldham  Court,  one  of  the  few  Elizabethan 
houses  now  remaining  in  England,  had  re- 
mained, almost  unaltered,  both  within  and 
without,  for  generations.  Its  late  possessor  had 
never  lived  in  it — but  had  carefully  preserved 
it,  just  as  it  was — letting  the  land  round  it  to  a 
gentleman-farmer,  and  by  good  management 
doubling  the  value  of  the  property.  The  house 
itself,  with  the  little  church  adjoining,  wherein 
slept  generations  of  Oldhams,  was  far  away 
from  town  or  village:  Ditchley,  eleven  miles 
off,  being  its  nearest  link  to  civilization.  But 
it  sat  in  the  midst  of  a lovely  country,  hilly 
though  not  bleak,  solitary  yet  not  dreary — the 
sort  of  region  to  which  any  lover  of  nature  is 
speedily  attracted,  and  loves  with  a strong  ad- 
hesiveness that  people  who  live  in  streets  and 
squares,  or  in  neighborhoods  without  any  sali- 
ent characteristics,  can  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand. And  though  Mr.  Oldham  had  never 
resided  there — at  least  never  since  he  had  in- 
herited it — from  the  wording  of  his  last  will  he 
had  evidently  loved  it  much. 

In  his  will  he  expressly  desired  that  the 
Scanlans  should  immediately  remove  thither : 
that,  unless  upon  great  emergency,  it  should 
neither  be  sold  nor  rebuilt,  but  that  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan should  inhabit  it  just  as  it  was  as  long  as 
she  lived.  That,  in  short,  it  should  be  made 
into  the  family  home  of  a new  family,  which 
should  replace  the  extinct  Oldhams. 

To  account  for  his  having  chosen  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan as  his  heiress,  various  old  tales  were  raked 
up,  and  added  as  excrescences  to  the  obvious 
truth — such  as  Mr.  Oldham’s  having  been  once 


in  love  with  a Frenchwoman,  Mrs.  Scanlan’s 
mother,  or  aunt,  or  cousin — nobody  quite  knew 
which.  There  might  or  might  not  have  been 
a grain  of  fact  at  the  bottom  of  these  various 
fictions ; but  they  were  never  verified ; and 
common-sense  people  soon  took  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  subject : namely,  that  when  a 
man  has  no  heirs  he  is  quite  right  in  choosing 
for  himself  what  Providence  has  denied  him, 
and  endowing  with  his  fortune  the  most  suit- 
able person  he  can  find  : who  is  also  the  one  to 
whom  it  will  do  most  good,  and  who  will  do 
most  good  with  it.  And  these  qualifications 
— every  one  agreed — were  combined  in  Mrs. 
Scanlan. 

It  was  a curious  fact,  showing  how  in  course 
of  years  all  people  find  their  level — even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  outside  wrorld — that  no  surprise  was 
expressed  at  Ditchley  because  Mr.  Oldham  left 
his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Scanlan  rather  than  to  her 
husband ; indeed  some  people  sagely  remarked 
“that  it  was  just  as  well.”  This  was  all ; for 
Mr.  Scanlan  still  retained  much  of  his  old  pop- 
ularity; and,  besides,  many  who  would  have 
been  ready  enough  to  criticise  the  poor  curate 
at  Wren’s  Nest,  looked  with  lenient  eyes  on  the 
master  of  Oldham  Court. 

The  migration  was  accomplished  speedily; 

Mr.  Scanlan  himself  taking  little  part  therein. 

He  was  in  feeble  health  for  some  weeks  after 
the  shock  of  his  good  fortune ; so  that  he  had 
to  leave  to  his  wife  the  management  of  every 
thing.  He  left  to  her,  almost  without  a single 
inquiry,  the  management  of  ’one  thing — which, 
with  terrified  haste,  she  accomplished  within 
the  first  fewr  days  of  her  new  inheritance.  She 
got  possession  of  the  school  accounts,  went  over 
them,  found  the  exact  amount  of  her  husband’s 
defalcations,  and  replaced  it  out  of  a sum  which  * - 
she  obtained  from  her  trustees  for  her  own  im- 
mediate use.  Then  she  breathed  freely.  There 
had  been  but  a hair’s-breadth  between  her  and 
ruin — that  utter  ruin  which  lost  honor  brings ; 
but  the  crisis  was  over,  and  she  had  escaped. 

He  had  escaped,  that  is ; but  she  had  ceased 
to  divide,  even  in  thought,  her  own  and  her 
husband’s  fortunes.  The  strong  line  which 
needs  to  be  drawn  between  deliberate  wicked- 
ness and  mere  weakness — even  though  they  — 
often  arrive  at  the  same  sad  end — she  now  saw 
clear.  She  never  for  a moment  disguised  from 
herself  what  sort  of  a man  Edward  Scanlan  was 
— but  as  long  as  she  could  protect  him  from 
himself,  and  protect  her  children  from  him,  she 
did  not  fear. 

It  was  with  a full  heart — fuller  than  any  body 
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dreamed  of — that  Bhe  left  Wren’s  Nest  and  its 
associations  behind  forever.  The  very  words 
u for  ever"  seemed  to  hallow  them,  and  make 
her  shrink  with  pain  when  Mr.  Scanlan  declared 
that  he  “ shook  the  dust  of  it  from  off  his  feet, 
and  hoped  he  might  never  again  re-enter  that 
horrid  hole.”  But  she  said  nothing ; and  drove 
by  her  husband’s  side,  in  their  own  comfortable 
carriage,  across  the  smiling  country,  to  the  old 
gateway  of  Oldham  Court. 

It  so  chanced  she  had  never  seen  the  place 
before.  Mr.  Oldham  had  sometimes  planned 
to  take  her  there,  but  the  visit  had  never  come 
about;  now,  at  the  very  first  sight,  her  heart 
leaped  to  it,  as  to  the  ideal  home  for  which  she 
had  been  craving  all  her  days.  Gray,  quiet, 
lonely — with  its  quaint  old-fashioned  gables, 
and  long  low  Tudor  windows — no  palatial  res- 
idence or  baronial  hall,  but  just  a house — a 
house  to  live  in ; and  to  live  in  contentedly 
till  one  died — Josephine  felt  with  a sudden 
thrill  of  ineffable  thankfulness  that  here  indeed 
was  her  rest ; where  no  storms  could  come,  and 
out  of  which  no  cruel  hands  would  uproot  her 
again.  For  surely  now  her  husband  would  be 
satisfied.  She  asked  him  the  question. 

“Satisfied?  Well — yes.  A nice  house; 

but  rather  queer-looking  and  old-fashioned. 
What  a pity  we  are  obliged  to  keep  it  as  it  is, 
^and  can  not  pull  it  down  and  build  it  up  afresh 
as  a modern  residence ! ” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?’*  was  all  Mrs.  Scanlan 
replied.  She  never  argued  with  her  husband 
now. 

At  the  door  stood  all  her  children  waiting — 
a goodly  group;  justifying  Mr.  Oldham’s  choice 
of  the  family  which  should  succeed  his  own. 
Behind  them  was  an  array  of  new  servants, 
men  and  women,  with  Bridget  at  their  head — 
Bridget,  now  promoted  to  “Mrs.  Halloran,” 
and  having  with  true  Irish  adaptability  taken 
her  place  at  once  as  confidential  servant  and 
follower  of  the  family.  A position  greatly 
against  her  master’s  liking:  indeed  he  had 
proposed  pensioning  her  off,  and  dispatching 
her  at  once  to  Ireland,  till  he  considered  that 
a “follower”  implied  a “family;”  and  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  “our  housekeeper,  who  has 
been  with  us  twenty  years,”  gave  a certain 
character  of  antique  respectability  to  his  estab- 
lishment. • Therefore,  as  he  passed  her  in  her 
black  silk  dress  and  neat  cap — Bridget  was, 
especially  in  her  latter  days,  that  rare  but  not 
impossible  anomaly,  a tidy  Irishwoman — he 
acknowledged  her  courtesy  with  a patronizing 
“ How  d’ve  do  ?”  and  said  no  more  concerning 
her  proposed  dismissal. 

Theoretically  and  poetically,  the  sudden  trans- 
lation from  poverty  to  riches  is  quite  easy,  nat- 
ural, and  agreeable ; practically  it  is  not  so. 

^ Let  a family  be  e ver  so  refined  and  aristocratic, 
v still  if  it  has  been  brought  up  in  indigence,  its 
habits  will  have  caught  some  tinge  of  the  un- 
toward circumstances  through  which  it  has  had 
to  straggle.  I once  knew  a lady  who  confessed 
that  she  found  it  difficult  to  learn  to  order  her 
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servant  to  “bring  candles,”  instead  of  “the 
candle and  no  doubt  the  Scanlan  family  on 
its  first  accession  to  wealth  were  exposed  to 
similar  perplexities. 

The  younger  branches,  especially,  found  their 
splendid  new  shoes  rather  troublesome  wear. 
Accustomed  to  the  glorious  freedom  of  poverty, 
they  writhed  a little  under  their  gilded  chains. 

They  quarreled  with  the  new  nurses,  made  fun 
of  the  dignified  butler  and  footman,  and  alto- 
gether gave  so  much  trouble  that  it  was  a re- 
lief when,  C&ar  having  already  gone  to  Oxford, 
the  two  other  boys  were  sent  off  to  school,  and 
the  three  girls  alone  remained  to  brighten  Old- 
ham Court.  But  with  these,  despite  all  their 
father’s  arguments  about  the  propriety  of  send- 
ing them  to  a fashionable  London  boarding- 
school,  the  mother  point-blank  refused  to  part. 

A governess  was  procured — the  best  attainable : 
and  so  the  domestic  chaos  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  order. 

This  done,  and  when  she  grew  accustomed 
to  see  her  children  in  their  new  position — no 
longer  running  wild  like  village  boys  and  girlg, 
but  well-dressed,  well-taught,  and  comporting 
themselves  like  a gentleman’s  sons  and  daugh- 
ters— their  mother’s  heart  swelled  with  exult- 
ant joy.  Her  seven  years  of  terrible  suspense 
seemed  blotted  out : and  the  future — her  chil- 
dren’s future,  for  she  had  long  ceased  to  have 
any  other — stretched  itself  out  before  her  clear 
as  a sunshiny  landscape.  The  happiness  was 
worth  the  pain. 

It  had  only  been  her  own  pain  after  all. 

Now,  she  sometimes  smiled,  half  bitterly,  to 
think  what  useless  pangs  had  wrung  her  tender 
conscience  about  keeping  that  secret  from  her 
husband.  He  himself  did  not  seem  to  feel  it 
in  the  least.  After^he  first  outburst  of  wound- 
ed vauity  he  had  never  once  referred  to  the 
subject;  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  quite  lost 
sight  of  it.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  one 
to  “bear  malice,”  as  the  phrase  is;  he  forgot 
his  injuries  as  quickly  as  he  did  his  blessings. 

Besides,  so  many  sensitive  troubles  are  avoided, 
and  so  many  offenses  condoned,  by  people  whose 
law  of  conduct  is — not  what  4s  right  or  wrong, 
but  what  is  expedient. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  full  health, 
which  he  did  to  all  appearance  ere  long,  Mr. 

Scanlan  begun  to  enjoy  his  changed  fortunes 
amazingly ; accepting  them  not  so  much  as  a 
gift,  but  a debt  long  owed  to  him  by  a tardy 
Providence.  Within  a few  months — nay,  weeks 
— he  had  ignored  his  Ditchley  life  as  complete- 
ly as  the  butterfly  does  his  chrysalis  exuviae, 
and  burst  out  full-winged  as  the  master  of  Old- 
ham Court.  He  talked  about  “ my  place”  as 
if  he  had  possessed  it  all  his  days ; only  grum- 
bling sometimes  at  the  house  itself— its  dullness, 
its  distance  from  any  town,  and,  above  all,  its 
old-fashionedness.  Edward  Scanlan,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  that  phase  of  modem  lux- 
ury in  which  the  cost  of  a thing  constitutes  its 
sole  value,  did  not  approve  of  the  Gothic  style 
at  all. 
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But  to  his  wife,  from  the  first  minute  she 
crossed  its  threshold,  Oldham  Court  felt  like 
home — her  home  till  death,  and  that  of  her  de- 
scendants after  her.  For  she  had  come  to  that 
time  of  life  when  we  begin  involuntarily  to  look 
forward  to  our  own  secession  in  favor  of  the 
young,  coming  lives,  who  will  carry  on  into 
futurity  this  dream  of  our  life — which  already 
begins  to  seem  to  us  “like  a shadow  that  de- 
parted”— and  backward  on  those  past  genera- 
tions to  whom  we  shall  ere  long  descend.  Thus, 
even  while  thinking  of  her  children  and  chil- 
dren’s children  who  would  inherit  this  place, 
Josephine,  wandering  about  it,  often  saw  it 
peopled  with  innumerable  gentle  ghosts,  into 
whose  empty  seats  her  bright,  living,  young 
flock  had  climbed.  She  felt  a great  tenderness 
over  these  long-dead  Oldhams ; and  took  pains 
to  identify  and  preserve  the  family  portraits 
which  still  hung  in  hall  and  staircase.  In  her 
idle  hours,  only  too  numerous  now,  she  liked  to 
go  and  sit  in  the  little  church,  which  was  so 
close  to  the  house  that,  much  to  her  husband's 
horror,  one  of  the  dining-room  windows  looked 
on  to  the  church-yard.  He  had  it  boarded  up 
immediately ; but  still,  from  her  bedroom  case- 
ment, Josephine  would,  of  moonlight  nights,  or 
in  early  sunrises,  gaze  upon  that  tiny  God’s  acre, 
and  think,  almost  with  a sense  of  pleasure,  that 
she  should  one  day  be  buried  there. 

These  vanished  Oldhams,  they  slept  in  peace 
— from  the  cross-legged  Crusader  with  his 
hound  at  his  feet,  to  the  two  medieval  spouses, 
kneeling,  headless,  side  by  side,  and  behind 
each  a long  train  of  offspring;  and  then  on 
through  many  generations  to  the  last  one — Mr. 
Oldham’s  father,  over  whom  a very  ugly  angel, 
leaning  on  a draperied  arm,  kept  watch  and 
ward.  Mrs.  Scanlan  ofteiPamused  herself  with 
making  out  the  inscriptions,  old  English  or 
Latin — she  had  taught  herself  Latin  to  teach 
her  boys.  These  epitaphs  were  touching  me- 
morials of  a family  which,  though  not  exactly 
noble,  had  been  evidently  honorable  and  hon- 
ored to  the  last.  Necessarily  so,  or  it  could 
not  have  kept  itself  so  long  afloat  on  the  deep 
sea  of  oblivion ; lor  it  is  astonishing  how  quick- 
ly a race  which  has  in  it  the  elements  of  degra- 
dation and  decay  can  dwindle  down  from  no- 
bility to  obscurity. 

As  she  pondered  over  these  relics  of  an  ex- 
tinct but  not  degenerate  race,  Josephine  felt 
stirring  strangely  in  her  the  blood  of  the  old 
De  Bougainvilles.  The  desire  to  found,  or  to 
revive,  a family ; to  live  again  after  death  in 
our  unknown  descendants ; to  plan  for  them, 
toil  for  them,  and  bequeath  to  them  the  fruit  of 
our  toils — a passion  for  which  many  men  have 
sacrificed  so  much — came  into  this  woman’s 
heart  with  a force  such  as  few  men  could  un- 
derstand, because  thereto  was  added  the  in- 
stinct of  motherhood.  Her  ambition — for,  as 
I have  said,  she  was  ambitious  — quenched 
inevitably  as  regarded  the  present,  passed  on 
to  the  days  when,  she  and  their  father  sleeping 
in  peace  together,  her  children  should  succeed 


to  those  possessions  which  she  herself  could 
never  fully  enjoy.  Especially  she  used  to  dream 
of  the  time  when  Cdsar,  reigning  in  her  stead, 
should  be  master  of  Oldham  Court. 

“ Yes,”  she  thought,  “ my  son” — she  usually 
called  her  eldest  boy  “ my  son” — “ must  mam- 
early:  he  will  be  able  to  afford  it.  And  he 
must  choose  6ome  girl  after  my  own  heart,  to 
whom  I will  be  such  a good  mother-in-law. 
And  oh!  how  proud  I shall  be  of  the  third 
generation !” 

Thus  planned  she — thus  dreamed  she : look- 
ing far  into  the  future,  with  stone-blind  eyes,  a s 
we  all  of  us  look.  Still,  I think  it  made  her  hap- 
py— happier  than  she  had  been  for  many  years. 

One  little  cloud,  however,  soon  rose  on  her 
bright  horizon:  strangely  bright  now,  for  in 
the  sudden  novelty  of  things,  in  the  great  relief 
and  ease  of  his  present  lot,  and  in  his  power  of 
getting  every  luxury  he  wished  for,  even  Mr. 
Scanlan  seemed  to  have  taken  a new  turn,  and 
to  give  his  wife  no  trouble  whatever.  He  was 
actually  contented!  He  ceased  to  And  fault 
with  any  thing,  became  amenable  to  reason, 
and  absolutely  affectionate.  His  good  angel — 
who,  I suppose,  never  quite  deserts  any  man — 
stood  behind  him,  shaking  ambrosial  odors  over 
him,  and  consequently  over  the  whole  family, 
for  at  least  three  months  after  their  change  of 
fortune. 

And  then  the  little  cloud  arose.  The  three 
Misses  Scanlan,  now  requiring  to  be  educated 
up  to  the  level  of  the  county  families,  among 
whose  young  ladies  they  would  have  to  take 
their  place,  were  put  under  a first-rate  govern- 
ess, who  had,  necessarily,  a rather  forcing  sys- 
tem. It  worked  well  with  Gabrielle  and  Cath- 
erine— clever,  handsome,  healthy  creatures, 
who  learned  wholesomely  and  fast — but  with 
Adrienne,  now  nearly  old  enough  to  enter  so- 
ciety, the  case  was  altogether  different. 

Alas,  poor  Adrienne ! she  would  never  be  a 
show  daughter  to  introduce  into  the  world.  She 
was  neither  a bright  girl  nor  a pretty  girl ; nay, 
her  appearance  was  almost  worse  than  insig- 
nificant, for  her  poor  weak  spine  had  grown  a 
little  awry,  and  stooping  over  her  studies  made 
it  much  worse.  Already  she  required  to  have 
her  figure  padded  and  disguised  in  various 
ingenious  ways,  which  took  all  her  mothers 
French  skill  to  devise  ; and  already  her  gentle 
pale  face  had  that  sad  look  peculiar  to  deformed 
people. 

Of  that  she  herself  was  painfully  conscious. 
Beside  her  mother’s  stately  dignity,  and  her 
sister  Gabrielle’s  reeddike  grace,  she  knew  well 
how  ill  she  looked,  and  this  m$de  her  shy  and 
shrinking  from  society.  Other  things,  which 
she  was  only  too  quick  to  find  out,  added  to 
this  feeling. 

“ I can’t  imagine  why  you  are  always  want- 
ing Adrienne  in  the  drawing-room,”  her  father 
would  say,  not  always  out  of  the  girl’s  hearing. 
“She  does  not  care  to  come,  and  really  she  is 
not  very  ornamental.  Keep  her  in  the  shade 
— by  all  means  keep  her  in  the  shade.” 
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And  into  the  shade  Adrienne  instinctively 
retired,  even  from  the  first  day  she  set  foot  in 
Oldham  Court,  especially  when  there  happened 
to  be  visitors — a circumstance  that  occurred 
seldom  enough — which  much  surprised  and 
displeased  Mr.  Scanlan. 

44  Of  course  every  body  will  call  upon  us — 
all  the  county  families,  I mean,'*  he  kept  say- 
ing ; and  impressed  upon  his  wife  that  at  cer- 
tain hours  every  day  she  was  to  sit  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Indeed,  he  was  always 
laying  down  the  law  of  etiquette  for  her  in  mi- 
nute things,  and  telling  her  that  she  did  not 
properly  recognize  her  position.  “For,  my 
dear,  you  have  been  so  long  out  of  the  world 
— if,  indeed,  you  were  ever  fairly  in  it — that 
you  can  not  be  expected  to  understand  the 
ways  of  society  as  I do.” 

44  Possibly  not,”  she  would  answer,  half 
amused,  yet  with  a lurking  sarcasm  in  her 
smile.  But  she  obeyed,  for  it  really  was  not 
worth  her  while  to  disobey.  She  never  cared 
to  quarrel  over  small  things. 

Visitors  came  * only,  alas ! they  were  prin- 
cipally Ditchley  people,  driving  over  in  hired 
flys  and  pony-chaise^;  not  a single  carriage 
and  pair  had  as  yet  passed  under  the  Gothic 
gateway.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Scanlan  wel- 
comed her  guests  with  all  sorts  of  kindly  atten- 
tions. 

44  Why  should  I not?”  said  she,  when  her 
husband  remonstrated ; 44  they  were  friendly  to 
me  when  I was  poor.  Besides,  they  are  all 
worthy  people,  and  I like  them.” 

44  Which  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  culti- 
vating them,  and  I desire  that  they  may  not  be 
cultivated  any  more  than  you  can  help,”  said 
Mr.  Scanlan,  with  the  slightly  dictatorial  tone 
which  he  sometimes  used  now. 

Josephine  flushed  up,  but  made  no  answer. 
Indeed,  she  rarely  did  make  answers  now  to 
things  of  which  she  disapproved.  It  was  as- 
tonishing how  little  of  actual  conversation — the 
rational,  pleasant,  and  improving  talk  which 
even  husbands  and  wives  can  sometimes  find 
time  to  indulge  in,  and  which  makes  the  quiet- 
est life  a continual  entertainment — passed  be- 
tween this  husband  and  wife,  who  had  been 
married  so  many  years. 

Just  when  his  eager  expectation  of  visitors — 
suitable  visitors — had  changed  into  angry  sur- 
prise that  they  never  came,  Mr.  Scanlan  en- 
tered the  house  one  day  in  eager  excitement. 
He  had  met  on  the  road  the  two  young  sons  of 
his  nearest  neighbor,  the  Earl  of  Turbcrville, 
coming  to  call,  they  said,  and  ask  permission 
to  shoot  over  his  preserves. 

44 1 should  have  invited  them  to  lunch,  but 
I feared  you  would  not  have  it  nice  enough ; 
however,  they  have  promised  to  come  to-mor- 
row— both  Lord  Cosmo  and  Lord  Charles.  Bo 
be  sure,  Josephine,  that  you  have  every  thing 
in  apple-pie  order,  and  dress  yourself  elegant- 
ly” (he  still,  when  excited,  pronounced  it  44  ili- 
gantly”).  44  For  who  knows  but  the  Earl  and 
Countess  themselves  might  come.  Lord  Cos- 


mo said  he  knew  his  father  had  something  very 
particular  to  say  to  me.” 

And  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  poor  Mr. 
Scanlan  was  in  a perpetual  fidget,  worrying 
his  butler  and  footman,  till  they  civilly  hint- 
ed that  they  had  always  lived  in  high  families, 
and  knew,  their  own  business;  and  especially 
worrying  his  wife,  who  did  not  participate  in 
this  idolatrous  worship  of  rank  and  title,  which 
had  always  been  a strong  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  curate.  Long  before  luncheon  time  he 
insisted  upon  her  taking  her  seat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room : dressed — with  elegance,  certainly — 
though  with  not  half  the  splendor  he  desired. 

44 Ah!”  said  he,  sighing;  “you  may  take  a 
horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can’t  make  him 
drink.  I fear,  Josephine,  I shall  never  suc- 
ceed in  raising  you  to  the  level  of  your  present 
position.  I give  you  up!” 

The  hour  arrived,  but  not  the  guests ; and, 
after  waiting  till  three  o’clock,  Mrs.  Scanlan 
insisted  on  going  into  luncheon.  She  had 
scarcely  taken  her  place  there  when  the  tw*o 
lads  entered — rather  roughly-clad  anil  roughly- 
behaved  lads,  any  thing  but  young  lords,  ap- 
parently, until  they  caught  sight  of  the  lady  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Then  their  instinctive 
good-breeding  told  them  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a discourtesy  and  a mistake.  They 
were  full  of  apologies,  Lord  Cosmo  especially, 
for  being  so  unwarrantably  late  ; but  they  gave 
no  reason  for  their  tardiness,  and  neither  made 
a single  excuse  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess — indeed,  seemed  not  to  have 
an  idea  that  these  latter  were  expected.  Nor 
did  Josephine  refer  to  the  fact,  being  long  ac- 
customed to  her  husband’s  great  powers  of  im- 
agination. 

She  rather  liked  the  youths,  who  were  fresh 
from  Eton — pleasant,  gentlemanly  fellows,  and 
conversation  soon  became  easy  and  general. 
Lord  Cosmo  tried  in  various  quiet  ways  to  find 
out  who  Mrs.  Scanlan  was,  and  how  she  came 
to  inherit  Oldham  Court.  At  last  he  put  the 
question  whether  she  was  not  distantly  related 
to  Mr.  Oldham ; and  when  his  curiosity  gained 
only  a brief  No,  he  covered  his  confusion  by 
darting  into  a long  explanation  of  how  the  Old- 
hams and  Tnrbervilles  were  the  two  most  an- 
cient families  in  the  county,  and  had  gone  on 
quarreling,  intermarrying,  and  quarreling  again, 
ever  since  William  the  Conqueror. 

44  They  were  Saxons  and  we  Normans,  so  we 
could  not  help  fighting,  you  know.” 

44  Of  course  not,”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan,  and 
turned  the  conversation  by  some  unimportant 
remark ; but  Mr.  Scanlan  brought  it  back  ea- 
gerly. 

44  My  wife  also  is  of  Norman  descent.  She 
comes  of  the  Vicomtes  de  Bougainville — a very 
old  and  honorable  family.” 

44 Oh!”  replied  the  young  man;  and  added, 
with  a slight  bow,  44  Cela  va  sans  dire.” 

44 What  was  that  your  lordship  said?”  in- 
quired the  host,  eagerly ; but  the  hostess,  with 
a hot  cheek  — alas!  her  cheeks  burned  very 
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often  during  that  afternoon  — stopped  the  an- 
swer by  inquiring  if  Lord  Cosmo  had  ever  been 
in  France,  and  so  leading  the  talk  widely  astray 
from  herself  and  her  ancestors. 

Calm  as  she  sat — looking,  in  her  fine  Gothic 
dining-hall,  like  a medieval  picture — she  sat, 
nevertheless,  upon  thorns  the  whole,  time ; for 
it  was  the  first  time  for  many  years  that  she 
had  seen  her  husband  as  he  appeared  in  gen- 
eral society,  and  the  sight  was  not  agreeable. 
The  court  suit  of  prosperity  is  only  becoming 
to  courtly  figures.  Many  a man,  decent  enough 
in  common  broadcloth,  when  dressed  up  in  vel- 
vet and  point  lace,  looks  painfully  like  a foot- 
man. Corporeally — or  I should  say  sartorially 
— fate  had  denied  Mr.  Scanlan  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  bright  colors — “Once  a clergyman,  al- 
ways a clergyman”  being,  unfortunately,  En- 
glish law.  But  in  his  manners  he  assumed  a 
costume  of  startling  vividness  and  variety.  “All 
things  to  all  men,”  was  his  maxim,  and  he  car- 
ried it  out  with  great  unction;  appearing  by 
turns  as  the  gentleman  of  fashion,  of  wealth, 
and  of  family;  never  knowing  exactly  which 
character  to  assume,  for  all  were  equally  as- 
sumptions, and  equally  unfamiliar.  The  sim- 
ple plan  of  avoiding  all  difficulties,  by  being  al- 
ways one’s  own  honest  self,  did  not  occur  to  this 
ingenious  Irishman. 

He  could  not  help  it — it  was  his  nature.  But 
it  was  none  the  le:  painful  t*o  those  belonging 
to  him.  People  tell  of  the  penitential  horse- 
hair which  lovely  women  have  worn  under  their 
velvet  and  minever,  cambric  and  lawn.  I think 
I could  tell  of  one  woman  who  knew  what  it 
was  to  wear  it  too. 

When  the  guests  and  Mr.  Scanlan  had  quit- 
ted the  drawing-room,  Adrienne  crept  in  there, 
and  her  mother,  who  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow watching  the  shadows  come  and  go  over 
the  hill-sides,  wistfully — as  we  look  at  a view 
that  we  hope  to  'watch  unchanged  until  we  die 
— felt  her  daughter  take  her  hand.  She  turned 
round  immediately. 

“My  little  girl!”  stroking  her  hair — Adri- 
enne had  very  pretty  hair ; Bridget  often  used 
to  speak  of  it  with  sad  pride — “ My  little  girl, 

I wonder  if  you  will  ever  be  married  ! I almost 
hope  not.”  Then  she  added,  quickly,  “Be- 
cause I should  miss  yon  so ; and,  besides,  wo- 
men can  live  quite  happily  without  ever  being 
married.” 

“ I know  they  can ; above  all  when  they  have 
got  such  a dear  mother  to  live  for  as  mine,” 
said  Adrienne,  tenderly,  but  turning  rosy-red 
as  she  spoke;  so  that  Mrs.  Scanlan,  a little 
surprised  at  the  child’s  sensitiveness,  changed 
the  conversation  immediately.  She  even  re- 
pented having  alluded  to  a subject  upon  which 
Adrienne  could  as  yet  only  have  theorized. 
Though  she  was  nearly  seventeen,  she  was  still 
very  childish ; and  she  had  scarcely  spoken  to 
a young  man  in  her  life — except  Mr.  Summer-  | 
hayes,  who,  compared  with  her,  was  not  a young 
man  at  all. 

This  Mr.  Summerhayes,  the  great  bugbear 


of  Josephine’s  married  life,  had  apparently  quite 
di»appeared  from  her  horizon.  Among  the 
congratulatory  letters  which  had  reached  them 
of  late  was  one  from  him,  but  Mr.  Scanlan  had 
read  it  and  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  “ wondered 
how  the  fellow  could  presume,”  so  no  more  was 
said  upon  the  matter.  She  learned  accident- 
ally that  the  artist  was  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  at  Rome,  or  some  other  Italian  city,  so 
she  had  no  fear  that,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, he  would  be  any  longer  a snare  to  her 
husband.  Nay,  she  felt  a little  sorry  for  him, 
scamp  as  he  was,  remembering  all  his  amusing 
ways  at  Wren’s  Nest,  when  they  were  as  poor 
as  he  was  now.  In  the  almost  preternatural 
calm  which  brooded  over  her  life  now — at  least, 
her  external  life — she  could  afford  to  be  pitiful 
even  to  a poor  scoundrel. 

Mr.  Scanlan  came  back  in  the  highest  spirits, 
having  seen  his  guests  away  on  their  horses, 
and  exhibited  his  own,  which  were  far  finer  an- 
imals. 

“And  they  owned  it,  too,  both  Lord  Cosmo 
and  Lord  Charles,  and  wished  they  had  as 
good ; but  the  Earl  is  as  poor  as  a rat,  every 
body  knows.  Exceedingly  nice  young  fellows 
their  lordships  are ! and  I hope  we  shall  see  a 
great  deal  of  them.  You  must  be  sure  to  be 
at  home,  Josephine,  when  the  Countess  calls. 
These  are  the  sort  of  friends  that  we  ought  to 
make.  Not  your  horrid,  commonplace,  Ditch- 
ley  people ; who  were  well  enough  once,  but 
don’t  suit  us  now,  and  will  suit  us  less  and  less, 
I prophesy.  Ha — ha — my  dear,  you  don’t  know 
what  I know.  How  should  you  like  me  to  get 
a handle  to  my  name?  What  do  you  say  to 
being  called  1 My  lady  ?’  ” 

He  took  his  wife  round  the  waist  and  kissed 
her  with  considerable  excitement. 

“ Edward,”  she  answered,  in  her  quietest  and 
gentlest  tone,  “ sit  down  here  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean.” 

With  difficulty,  and  at  first  entire  increduli- 
ty, she  got  out  of  him  something  which,  though 
it  seemed  to  her  too  ridiculous  seriously  to  be- 
lieve, was  yet  a possibility;  and  a note,  or 
memorandum,  which  her  husband  showed  her, 
which  at  the  last  minute  had  been  given  him 
by  Lord  Cosmo,  confirmed  it  as  a possibility. 
Lord  Turberville,  though  very  poor,  was  a keen 
politician,  and  deeply  in  the  confidence  of  the 
government,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  himself,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  influence  of  the 
large  landowmers  of  the  county.  Among  these, 
almost  the  largest  was  the  owner  of  the  Oldham 
Court  estates.  His  lordship  had,  therefore,  con- 
cocted a scheme  for  selecting  Mr.  Scanlan  as 
the  most  suitable  person  to  go  up  to  London, 
as  head  of  a deputation  to  present  an  address 
on  a certain  expected  Royal  event — I am  in- 
tentionally obscure  as  to  what  that  event  was— 
the  presenters  of  which  address  generally  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood.  It  was  a “job,” 
of  course ; but  not  worse  than  hundreds  of  po- 
litical jobs  which  are  perpetrated  every  day  in 
our  free  and  independent  country;  and  Mr. 
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Scanlan  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  nor  in  the 
least  astonished  that  such  a tribute  should  be 
paid  to  his  own  exceeding  merit. 

“And  what  shall  I answer  the  Earl?”  said 
he,  when  he  had  expended  his  raptures  on  the 
advantages  in  store  for  him. 

“ Have  you  answered  ?”  his  wife  asked,  with 
a keen  look. 

“Well — to  tell  the  truth — as  I never  imagined 
you  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  object  to  the  thing, 
I sent  word  to  Lord  Turberville — ” 

“Yes,  yes — I understand.  You  have  an- 
swered. Then  why  go  through  the  form  of 
consulting  me  on  the  subject  ?” 

It  was  one  of  his  small  shams,  his  petty  cow- 
ardlinesses, which  so  irritated  this  woman,  who 
would  any  day  rather  have  been  struck  on  the 
cheek  openly,  than  secretly  stung  to  the  heart. 
But  it  had  to  he  borne,  and  it  was  borne.  As 
to  the  thing  itself — the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  she  should  be  called  “ my  lady** — she  did 
not,  in  truth,  care  two  straws  about  it.  I think 
she  would  have  been  proud,  exceedingly  proud, 
had  her  husband  earned  a title  in  some  noble 
way;  but  in  this  way — for  she  saw  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  matter  at  once — it  affected  her 
in  no  possible  degree. 

“ Do  as  you  like,”  she  said.  “ It  is  much  the 
same  to  me  whether  I am  Mrs.  or  Lady  Scanlan.” 

“Scanlan!  ah,  that  is  the  nuisance!  Ours 
is  such  a horrid  common  name.  If  Mr.  Oldham 
had  only  given  us  his  own — Lord  Cosmo  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  he  did  not.  Don’t  you 
think,  Josephine,  we  coilld  assume  it  ?” 

Josephine  regarded  her  husband  with  un- 
feigned astonishment.  “No;  certainly  not. 
If  he  had  wished  it,  he  would  certainly  have 
said  so.  Besides,  to  give  up  your  own  name — 
your  father’s  name — ” 

“ Oh — but  the  old  man  is  dead ; he’ll  never 
know  it.  And  what  did  well  enough  for  my 
father  is  different  for  me.  I have  risen  in  the 
world;  and  who  cares  for  my  antecedents? 
Indeed,  the  less  we  speak  of  them  the  better.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  Josephine  once 
more.  And  there  flashed  upon  her  the  remem- 
brance of  the  kind  old  woman — certainly  not  a 
lady,  but  a true,  kind  woman,  whose  grandmo- 
therly arms  had  received  her  own  first-born 
babe;  and  of  the  old  man,  who,  common  and 
vulgar  as  he  was,  had  yet  a heart,  for  it  had 
broken  with  grief  at  having  reduced  to  poverty 
his  w ife  and  only  son.  These  two  in  their  life- 
time Josephine  had  not  loved  much ; had  only 
put  up  with  them  for  the  sake  of  her  Edward ; 
but  she  recalled  them  affectionately  now.  And 
even  for  herself,  the  years  she  had  borne  the 
name,  through  weal  and  woe — alas  1 more  woe 
than  weal — seemed  to  consecrate  it  in  her  eyes. 
“No,”  she  continued,  after  a pause,  “do  not 
let  us  change  our  name:  I could  never  fancy 
myself  any  thing  but  Mrs.  Scanlan.” 

“Josephine!  how  can  you  be  so  stupid?” 
said  her  husband,  irritably.  “ I hope  I am  at 
least  as  wise  as  you,  and  this  seems  to  me  an 
excellent  scheme.  In  fact,”  he  added,  folding 


his  hands  and  casting  up  his  eyes — those  effect- 
ive black  eyes  which  did  no  pulpit-duty  now — 
“I  think  that  to  let  it  go  would  be  to  fail  in 
my  gratitude  to  Providence,  and  lose  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  myself  in  that  sphere 
of  life  to  which,  as  our  noble  catechism  says,  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  me.  For  I am  com- 
paratively a young  man  still ; much  under  fifty, 
you  know,  and  I may  live  to  seventy,  as  my  fa- 
ther did.  And  your  father,  was  he  not  seven- 
ty-four or  seventy-five?  Bv-the-by” — and  he 
started  up,  struck  with  an  idea  so  sudden  and 
brilliant  that  he  could  not  keep  it  to  himself 
one  moment.  “Since  you  so  strongly  object 
to  our  taking  this  name  of  Oldham,  what  say 
you,  my  darling  wife,  to  our  taking  one  that 
actually  does  belong  to  us — at  least  to  you? 
Suppose  we  were  to  call  ourselves  by  your 
maiden  name,  De  Bougainville  ?” 

Josephine  turned  pale  as  death.  All  the 
blood  in  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  a mo- 
ment, and  then  rush  on  in  a frantic  tide.  She 
tried  to  speak,  but  her  throat  contracted  with 
a sort  of  spasm. 

“Wait.  It  is  so  sudden.  Let  me  think.” 
And  she  sat  down,  a little  apart,  with  her  hand 
over  her  eyes.  These  never  sought  her  hus- 
band's; they  never  did  now,  either  for  help, 
counsel,  or  sympathy ; she  knew  it  would  be 
only  vain,  seeking  for  what  one  can  not  hope 
to  find.  All  she  did  was  to  sit  in  silence,  list- 
ening, as  to  the  noise  of  /Ptetream  of  water,  to 
the  flow  of  his  voluminous  talk.  It  harmed 
her  not ; she  scarcely  heard  it. 

But  Mr.  Scanlan’s  sudden  suggestion  had  ns 
suddenly  and  powerfully  affected  her.  There 
was  in  Josephine  a something — hitherto  con- 
scientiously and  sternly  suppressed — which  her 
husband  never  dreamed  of;  the  strong  “aristo- 
cratic” feeling.  Not  in  his  sense — the  cringing 
worship  of  a mere  title — but  the  prejudice  in 
favor  of  whatever  is  highest  and  best,  in  birth, 
breeding,  and  manner  of  life.  Though  she 
never  Spoke  of  it,  her  pride  in  these  things,  so 
far  as  she  herself  possessed  them,  was  extreme. 
The  last  of  the  De  Bougainvilles  cherished  her 
name  and  family  with  a tenderness  all  the  fond- 
er because  it  was  like  love  for  the  dead ; the 
glory  of  the  race  had  departed.  To  revive  it — 
to  transmit  to  her  children,  and  through  them 
to  distant  descendants,  not  merely  the  blood, 
but  the  name,  was  a pleasure  so  keen  that  it 
thrilled  her  almost  like  pain. 

“Well,  Josephine?  Bless  me — how  you 
start!  You  quite  frightened  me.  Well;  and 
what  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?” 

“Don’t  tempt  me!”  she  answered,  with  a 
half-hysterical  laugh.  “ As  Bridget  says,  * Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie.*  If  once  I begin  thinking  of 
such  a thing — of  seeing  my  boy  Cesar  another 
Cesar  de  Bougainville — there  were  six  genera- 
tions of  them,  all  named  Ctfsar,  and  all  honest, 
honorable  men;  my  father  was  the  last.  Ah, 
mon  Dieu!  mon  pere — mon  pbre!”  She  burst 
into  tears. 

Mr.  Scanlan  was  a little  discomposed,  almost 
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of  nouvmm  riches,  which  of  course  they  would 
live  down  in  time — but  still  it  would  take  time. 
To  shorten  this — especially  for  the  boys,  who 
were  of  an  age  to  feel  such  difficulties  acutely 
— would  be  advisable  if  possible.  And  it  was 
possible  tlmt  things  might  be  easier  for  the 
three  lads,  just  entering  the  world,  if  they 
entered  it  as  the  sons  of  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
do  Bougainville. 

Weak  reasoning,  perhaps!  It  would  hare 
been  stronger  and  braver  to  hold  fast  to  the 
paternal  name,  ennobling  and  beautifying  it  by 
such  tender  fidelity.  And  so  doubtless  would 
have  been  done,  by  both  wife  and  children, 
had  the  father  been  a different  sort  of  father. 
But — as  I have  oftentimes  repeated— life  is  not 
unlevel,  and  in  It  people  usually  get  what  they 
earn*  In  this  family,  as  in  most  others,  things 
were — as  they  were,  and  nothing  could  make 
them  otherwise. 

When  the  mother  and  daughter  went  down 
stairs  to  dinner  the  matter  was  quite  decided. 

“ Papa,”  said  Adrienne,  mustering  up  a 
strange  courage,  for  she  saw  her  mother  was 
hardly  able  to  speak,  and  going  straight  up  to 
her  father  its  he  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  with 
a slightly  ill-used  and  dignified  air.  44  Papa, 
mamma  has  told  me  every  thing,  and  I atn  so 
glad.  I hope  all  will  come  about  as  you  wish. 
How  nice  it  will  be  to  hear  you  called  ‘ Sir  Ed- 
ward P;  And  just  look  at  mamma  in  that  new 
dress  of  hers;  she  put  it  on  to-night  to  please 
you.  Will  she  not  make  a beautiful  Lady  dc 
Bougainville?” 


displeased : hut,  not  being  a sensitive  man,  nr 
quick  to  divine  motives,  he  set  down  his  wife’s 
extraordinary  emotion  to  the  excitement  of 
possibly  becoming  *k  my  lady,”  to  say  nothing 
of  “Lady  de  Bougainville,”  which  was  such  a 
charmingly  “genteel”  name.  He  patted  her 
on  the  back,  and  bade  her  “take  things  easily, 
she  would  get  used  to  them  in  time and  then, 
as  he  especially  disliked  any  thing  like  a scene, 
he  called  Adrienne  to  attend  to  her  mother,  and 
took  himself  off  immediately. 

And  his  wife? 

She  had  no  one  to  speak  to,  no  one  to  take 
counsel  of.  Unless  her  little  daughter,  who, 
sitting  at  the  further  end  of  the  room — whither 
Adrienne  usually  crept  when  her  father  ap- 
peared— had  heard  all,  might  be  called  a coun- 
selor. The  girl,  so  simple  in  some  things,  was 
in  others  much  wiser  than  her  years— eldest 
daughters  of  sorely-tried  women  often  are. 
Adrienne,  being  called,  said  a few  wise  words 
which  influenced  her  mother  more  than  at  the 
time  either  were  aware.  And  she  told  a few 
things  which  her  brothers  had  in  confidence 
told  to  her — how  Louis  and  Martin,  in  their 
grind  school  41  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen,” 
were  taunted  perpetually  about  the  “ Scania n 
and  Co.”  porter- hot  ties ; and  even  C&wu*,  fine 
voting  fellow  as  he  was,  found  that,  until  he 
had  established  his  character  as  a reading  man, 
so  that  nobody  asked  who  his  father  was,  all 
his  wealth  failed  to  be  a sufficient  passport  into 
the  best  Oxford  society.  In  short,  the  family 
were  suffering  under  the  inevitable  difficulties 
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It  was  all  settled  at  last,  though  after  much 
delay,  and  very  considerable  expense.  One 
fine  morning  the  Times  newspaper  announced, 
in  advertisement,  to  all  the  world  that  44  the 
Reverend  Edward  Scanlan,  of  Oldham  Court, 
meant  thenceforward,  in  memory  of  his  wife’9 
father,  the  late  Vicomte  de  Bougainville"  (he 
inserted  this  paragraph  himself,  and  Josephine 
first  saw  it  in  print  when  remonstrance  was 
idle),  44  to  assume,  instead  of  his  own,  the 
name  and  arms  of  De  Bougainville."  These 
last  he  had  already  obtained  with  much  trouble 
and  cost,  and  affixed  them  upon  every  avail- 
able article  within  and  without  the  house,  from 
letter-paper  and  carriage-panels  down  to  din- 
ner-plates and  hall  chairs.  His  wife  did  not 
interfere:  these  were,  after  all,  only  outside 
things. 

But  when  she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  her 
new-old  name  on  the  address  of  a letter,  and 
had  to  sign  once  Again,  after  this  long  interval 
of  years,  “Josephine  de  Bougainville,"  the 
same  sudden  constriction  of  heart  seized  her. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  youth  were  returned  again, 
but  in  a strange,  ghostly  fashion,  and  with  one 
vital  difference  between  the  old  days  and  the 
new : then  her  future  lay  all  in  herself,  all  in 
thi3  visible  world  ; now,  did  she,  who  had  long 
ceased  to  think  of  herself  and  her  own  personal 
happiness,  ever  look  forward  to  the  world  in- 
visible ? 

I have  said  Josephine  was  not  exactly  a re- 
ligious woman.  The  circumstances  of  her  mar- 
ried life  had  not  been  likely  to  make  her  such. 
But  we  can  not,  at  least  some  people  can  not, 
lire  wholly  without  God  in  the  world.  Some- 
times, in  her  long  leisure  hours  among  these 
old  tombs,  or  still  oftener  in  the  lovely  country 
around  Oldham  Court,  where  she  wandered  at 
her  will,  feeling  thankful  that  her  lines  had 
fallen  in  pleasant  places,  the  longing  for  God, 
the  seeking,  after  Him,  though  in  a blind, 
heathen  sort  of  way,  came  into  her  heart  and 
made  it  calmer  and  less  desolate.  Pure  it  al- 
ways was,  and  the  love  of  her  children  kept  it 
warm.  But  still  it  needed  the  great  plow- share 
of  affliction — solemn,  sacred  affliction,  coming 
direct  from  God  not  man — to  go  over  it,  so  as 
to  make  the  ground  fit  for  late  harvest,  all  the 
richer  and  lovelier  because  it  was  so  late.  As 
vet,  under  that  composed  manner  of  hers,  sed- 
ulously as  she  did  her  duties,  complaining  of 
nothing,  and  enjoying  every  thing  as  much  as 
she  could,  for  it  seemed  to  her  absolutely  a 
duty  to  enjoy,  she  was  nevertheless  conscious 
of  the  perpetual  feeling  of  44  a stone  in  her 
heart."  Not  a fire,  as  once  used  to  be,  an 
ever-smouldering  sense  of  hot  indignation,  ap- 
prehension, or  wrong,  but  a stone — a cold  dead 
weight  that  never  went  away. 

Dr.  Waters  had  given  her  two  permanent 
private  advices  respecting  her  husband:  to 
keep  him  from  all  agitation,  and  never  to  let 
him  be  alone  for  many  hours  at  a time.  To 


cany  out  this  without  his  discovering  it,  or  the 
necessity  for  it,  was  the  principal  business  of 
her  life,  and  a difficult  task  too,  requiring  all 
her  patience  and  all  her  ingenuity.  Mr.  Scan- 
lan— I beg  his  pardon,  Mr.  de  Bougainville — 
was  exceedingly  well  now;  and,  with  care, 
might  remain  so  for  many  years.  Still  the 
solemn  cloud  hung  over  him,  which  he  saw 
not,  and  never  must  be  allowed  to  see,  or  his 
weak  nature  would  have  succumbed  at  once. 
But  to  his  wife  it  was  visible  perpetually ; lev- 
eling alike  all  her  pleasures  and  all  her  pains ; 
teaching  her  unlimited  forbearance  with  him, 
and  yet  a power  of  opposing  him,  when  his 
own  good  required  it,  which  was  almost  re- 
morseless in  its  strength.  As  the  wifely  love 
departed,  the  motherly  pity,  as  of  a woman 
over  a sick  or  foolish  child,  which  she  has  to 
guard  with  restrictions  that  almost  look  like 
cruelty,  and  yet  are  its  only  safety,  rose  up  in 
that  poor,  seared  heart,  which  sometimes  she 
could  hardly  believe  was  the  heart  of  the  girl 
Josephine  de  Bougainville.  It  would  have 
broken  long  ago,  only  it  was  a strong  heart, 
and  it  was  that  of  the  mother  of  six  children. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  oriel  window 
of  the  drawing-room,  writing  to  her  boys  at 
school,  when  her  husband  rushed  in  and  kissed 
her  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  demonstrative  af- 
fection. 

“Give  you  joy,  give  you  joy,  my  lady. 
You’ll  be  my  lady  this  time  next  week.  I have 
just  heard  from  Lord  Turberville.  The  ad- 
dress is  quite  settled  at  last,  and  the  deputa- 
tion, with  myself  at  its  head,  starts  to-morrow 
for  London.” 

44  To-morrow  I That  is  soon,  but  I dare  say 
I can  manage  to  get  ready,”  said  Mrs.  de 
Bougainville,  with  a smile. 

44  You!"  her  husband  replied,  and  his  coun- 
tenance fell  at  once;  44 my  dear  Josephine, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  your  go- 
ing." 

44  But  I should  like  to  go.  I want  to  be  with 
you;  it  is  surely  not  an  unnatural  wish ;"  and 
then  she  stopped,  with  a horrid  consciousness 
of  hypocrisy.  For  she  knew  in  her  heart  she 
would  much  rather  have  been  left  at  home  with 
her  children.  But  with  Dr.  Waters’s  warning 
ringing  in  her  ears,  there  was  no  alternative. 
She  must  go  with  her  husband ; and  once  more 
she  said  this. 

Mr.  de  Bougainville  looked  extremely  dis- 
concerted, but  the  wholesome  awe  he  had  of 
his  wife,  and  his  real  affection  for  her,  though 
it  was  little  deeper  than  that  of  the  tame  ani- 
mal which  licks  the  hand  that  feeds  it  and 
makes  it  physically  comfortable,  kept  his  arro- 
gance within  bounds. 

| 44 1 am  sure,  my  dear  Josephine,  nothing  is 

more  natural  than  for  you  to  wish  to  be  with 
[ me,  and  I should  be  very  glad  of  your  company. 
But  you  dislike  London  life  so  much,  and  I 
| shall  have  a great  deal  to  do  and  much  high 
! society  to  mix  in,  and  you  do  not  like  high  60- 
I ciety.  Really  you  had  better  stay  at  home." 
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“ I can  not  stay  at  home,”  she  said,  and  put- 
ting aside  all  wounded  feeling  she  looked  up  in 
his  face,  which  happened  to  be  particularly 
sickly  that  day,  and  saw  only  the  creature  she 
had  charge  of,  whose  whole  well-being,  moral 
and  physical,  depended  upon  her  care.  It  was 
a total  and  melancholy  reversal  of  the  natural 
order  of  things  between  husband  and  wife ; but 
Providence  had  made  it  so,  and  how  could  she 
gainsay  it  ? She  had  only  to  bear  it. 

“ Edward,”  she  entreated — it  was  actual  en- 
treaty, so  sharp  was  her  necessity — “ take  me 
with  you.  I will  be  no  burden  to  you,  and  I 
do  so  want  to  go.” 

He  made  no  resistance,  it  was  too  much 
trouble ; but  saying,  with  a vexed  air,  “ Well, 
do  as  you  like,  you  always  do,”  quitted  the 
room  at  once. 

Doing  as  she  liked ! I wonder  how  many 
years  it  was  since  Josephine  enjoyed  that  en- 
viable privilege  or  luxury,  if  indeed  to  any 'hu- 
man being  it  long  continues  to  be  either.  As 
her  husband  slammed  the  door,  she  sighed — 
one  long,  pent-up,  forlorn,  passionate  sigh  : then 
rose,  and  set  about  her  preparations  for  depart- 
ure. 

She  left  her  eldest  daughter  a delighted  queen- 
regent  at  Oldham  Court,  with  Bridget  as  prime 
minister,  promising  to  be  home  again  as  soon 
as  she  could.  “And  remember  you’ll  come 
back  ‘my  lady,’”  whispered  Bridget,  who  of 
course  knew  every  thing.  She  had  a diin  im- 
pression that  this  and  all  other  worldly  advant- 
ages had  accrued  solely  through  the  merits  of 
her  beloved  miBtress : and  was  proud  of  them 
accordingly. 

Her  mistress  made  no  answer.  Possibly  she 
thought  that  to  be  the  wife  of  some  honest,  poor 
man,  who  earned  his  bread  by  the  labor  of  his 
brains  or  the  sweat  of  his  brow — earned  it  hard- 
ly, but  cheerfully;  denied  himself,  but  took 
tender,  protecting  care  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
told  the  truth,  paid  his  debts,  and  kept  his  hon- 
or unblemished  in  the  face  of  God  and  man — 
was  at  least  as  happy  a lot  as  that  of  Lady  de 
Bougainville. 

The  husband  and  wife  started  on  their  jour- 
ney : actually  their  first  journey  together  since 
their  honey-moon  I Traveling  en  prince , with 
valet  and  maid  and  a goodly  array  of  luggage, 
which  greatly  delighted  Mr.  de  Bougainville. 
Especially  when  they  had  to  pass  through  Ditch- 
ley,  where  he  had  never  been  since  they  left  the 
place,  nor  had  she.  She  wanted  to  stop  at 
Priscilla  Nunn’s,  but  found  the  shop  closed,  the 
good  woman  having  given  up  business  and  gone 
abroad. 

“ A good  thing  too,  and  then  people  will  for- 
get her;  and  forget  that  you  ever  demeaned 
yourself  by  being  a common  seamstress.  I 
wonder,  Josephine,  you  were  ever  so  silly  as  to 
do  such  a thing.” 

“Do  you?”  said  she,  remembering  some- 
thing else  which  he  little  suspected  she  had 
been  on  the  very  brink  of  doing,  which  she  was 
now  thankful  she  had  not  done ; that  almost  by 


miracle  Providence  had  stood  in  her  way  and 
hindered  her.  Now,  sweeping  along  in  her 
carriage  and  pair,  she  recalled  that  forlorn,  des- 
perate woman  who  had  hurried  through  the 
dark  streets  one  rainy  night  to  Priscilla  Nunn’s 
shop-door,  bent  on  a purpose  which  she  could 
not  even  now  conscientiously  say  was  a sinful 
purpose,  though  Heaven  had  saved  her  from 
completing  it.  As  she  looked  down  on  the 
face  by  her  side,  which  no  prosperity  could  ever 
change  into  either  a healthy  or  a happy  face, 
Josephine  said  to  herself  for  the  twentieth  time, 
“Yes;  I am  glad  I did  not  forsake  him.  I 
never  will  forsake  him — my  poor  husband!” 

Not  my  dear,  my  honored — only  my  “poor* 
husband.  But  to  such  a woman  this  was 
enough. 

Their  journey  might  have  been  bright  as  the 
May  morning  itself,  but  there  was  always  some 
crumpled  rose-leaf  in  the  daily  couch  of  Mr. 
de  Bougainville.  This  time  it  was  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Turber- 
ville,  with  whom  he  said  he  had  arranged  to 
travel.  True,  he  had  never  seen  either  of  them, 
nor  had  his  wife ; the  inhabitants  of  Turberville 
Hall  and  Oldham  Court  having  merely  ex- 
changed calls,  both  missing  one  another,  and 
there  the  acquaintance  ended.  Apparently, 
Mr.  de  Bougainville  asserted,  his  lordship’s  del- 
icacy prevented  his  coming  too  prominently  for- 
ward in  this  affair  at  present,  but  when  once 
the  knighthood  was  bestowed  it  would  be  all 
right.  And  he  was  sure,  from  something  Lord 
Cosmo  said,  that  the  Earl  wished  to  travel  with 
him  to  London,  starting  from  this  station. 

So  he  went  about  seeking  him,  or  somebody 
like  what  he  supposed  an  earl  to  be,  but  in  vain ; 
and  at  last  had  to  drop  suddenly  into  a carriage 
where  were  only  a little  old  lady  and  gentle- 
man, to  whom,  at  first  sight,  he  took  a strong 
antipathy,  as  he  often  did  to  plain  or  shabbily- 
dressed  persons.  This  couple  having  none  of 
the  shows  of  wealth  about  them,  must,  he 
thought,  be  quite  common  people ; $nd  he  treat- 
ed them  accordingly. 

It  is  a bad  thing  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight 
with  your  fellow-passengers  — in  railway  car- 
riages or  elsewhere ; but  to  hate  them  at  first 
sight  is  sometimes  equally  dangerous.  Jo- 
sephine tried  vainly  to  soften  matters,  for  she 
had  always  a tender  side  to  elderly  people,  and 
this  couple  seemed  very  inoffensive,  nay,  rath- 
er pleasant  people,  the  old  lady  having  a shrewd, 
kind  face,  and  the  old  gentleman  very  courte- 
ous manners.  But  Mr.  de  Bougainville  was 
barely  civil  to  them  : and  even  made  sotto  voce 
remarks  concerning  them  for  a great  part  of 
the  journey.  Till,  reaching  the  London  ter- 
minus, he  was  utterly  confounded  by  seeing  the 
guard  of  the  train — a Ditchley  man — rush  up 
to  the  carriage  door  with  an  officious  “Let  me 
help  you,  my  lord,  ” and  a few  minutes  after, 
picking  up  a book  the  old  lady  had  left  behind 
her,  he  read  on  it  the  name  of  the  Countess  of 
Turberville. 

Poor  Mr.  de  Bougainville!  Like  one  of 
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those  short-sighted  mortals  who  walk  with  an-  But  the  Countess  never  called ; and  day  by 
gels  unawares,  he  had  been  traveling  for  the  day  the  hope  of  the  De  Bougainvilles  being  in- 
last three  hours  with  the  very  persons  whose  troduced  into  high  society  through  her  means 
acquaintance  he  most  wished  to  cultivate,  and  melted  into  thin  air.  Long,  weary  mornings 
had  behaved  himself  in  such  a manner  as,  it  in  the  hotel  drawing-room,  thrown  entirely 
was  plain  to  be  seen,  would  not  induce  them  to  upon  each  other,  as  they  had  not  been  for 
reciprocate  this  feeling.  No  wonder  the  catas-  years  ; dull  afternoon  drives  side  by  side  round 
trophe  quite  upset  him.  Hyde  Park ; dinner  spun  out  to  the  utmost  limit 

“ If  I had  had.the  least  idea  who  they  were ! of  possible  time,  and  then  perhaps  a theatre  or 
— and  it  was  very  stupid  of  you,  Josephine,  not  opera — for  Sir  Edward  had  no  objection  to  such 
to  find  out ; you  were  talking  to  her  ladyship  mundane  dissipations  now — these  made  up  the 
for  ever  so  long.  If  I had  only  known  it  was  round  of  the  days.  But  still  he  refused  to  leave 
his  lordship,  I would  have  introduced  myself  at  London,  or  “bury  himself,”  as  he  expressed  it, 
once.  At  any  rate,  I should  have  treated  him  at  Oldham  Court,  and  thought  it  very  hard  that 


quite  differently.  How  very  unfortunate!” 

“ Very,”  said  Mrs.  de  Bougainville,  dryly. 

She  said  no  more,  for  she  was  much  tired, 
and  the  noise  of  the  London  streets  confused 
her.  They  had  taken  a suit  of  apartments  in 
one  of  the  most  public  and  fashionable  “fami- 
ly” hotels — it  had  a homeless,  dreary  splendor, 
and  she  disliked  it  much.  But  her  husband 
considered  no  other  abode  suitable  for  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  Lady  de  Bougainville;  which  person- 
ages, in  a few  days,  they  became,  and  received 
the  congratulations,  not  too  disinterested,  of  all 
the  hotel  servants,  and  even  of  the  master  him- 
self, who  had  learned  the  circumstance,  togeth- 
er with  almost  fabulous  reports  of  the  wealth  of 
Sir  Edward  in  his  own  county. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  most  important  pro- 
vincial magnate  is  a very  small  person  in  Lon- 
don. Beyond  the  deputation  which  accompa- 
nied him,  Sir  Edward  had  no  visitors  at  all. 
He  knew  nobody,  and  nobody  knew  him  ; that 
is,  nobody  of  any  consequence.  One  or  two 
of  the  Summerhayes  set  bunted  him  out^but 
he  turned  a cold  shoulder  to  them ; they  were 
not  reputable  acquaintances  now.  And  as  for 
his  other  circle  of  ancient  allies,  though  it  was 
the  season  of  the  May  meetings,  and  he  might 
easily  have  found  them  out,  he  was  so  terribly 
afraid  of  reviving  any  memories  of  the  poor 
Irish  curate,  and  of  identifying  himself  again 
with  the  party  to  which  he  had  formerly  be- 
longed, that  he  got  out  of  their  way  as  much 
as  possible.  Honores  mutant  mores , it  is  said : 
they  certainly  change  opinions.  That  very  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Low  Church — at  least  of  its  best 
and  sincerest  members — which  makes  them  take 
up  and  associate  with  any  one,  rich  or  poor, 
patrician  or  plebeian,  who  shares  their  opinions 
— this  noble  characteristic,  which  has  resulted 
in  so  much  practical  good,  and  earned  for  them 
worthily  their  name  of  Evangelicals,  was,  in  his 
changed  circumstances,  the  very  last  thing  pal- 
atable to  the  Reverend  Sir  Edward  de  Bougain- 
ville. 

So  he  ignored  them  all,  and  the  “Reverend” 
too,  as  much  as  he  could ; and  turned  his  whole 
aspirations  to  politics  and  the  Earl  of  Turber- 
ville — to  whom,  haunting  as  he  did  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  at  last  in- 
troduced, and  from  whom  he  obtained  various 
slight  condescensions,  of  which  he  boasted 
much. 
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his  wife  should  expect  it.  One  of  the  painful 
things  to  her  in  this  London  visit  was  the  in- 
difference her  husband  showed  to  her  society, 
and  his  eagerness  to  escape  from  it ; which  fact 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  I,  who  knew  her 
only  in  her  old  age,  can  guess  well  enough  how 
the  small  soul  must  have  been  encumbered, 
shamed,  and  oppressed  even  to  irritation  by  the 
greater  one.  Many  a woman  has  been  blamed 
for  being  “ too  good”  for  a bad  husband — too 
pure,  too  sternly  righteous ; but  I for  one  am 
inclined  to  think  these  allegations  come  from 
the  meaner  half  of  the  world.  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville had  a very  high  standard  of  moral 
right,  an  intense  pity  for  those  who  fell  from  it, 
but  an  utter  contempt  for  those  who  pretended 
to  it  without  practicing  it.  And  to  such  she 
was  probably  as  obnoxious  as  Abdiel  to  Luci- 
fer. And  so  she  became  shortly  to  a set  of  peo- 
ple who,  failing  better  society,  gathered  round 
her  husband,  cultivating  him  in  coffee-rooms 
arid  theatres  : new  friends,  new  flatterers,  and 
those  “old  acquaintance”  who  always  revive, 
like  frozen  snakes,  in  the  summer  of  prosperity, 
and  begin  winding  about  the  unfortunate  man 
of  property  with  that  oily  affection  which  cynics 
have  well  termed  “the  gratitude  for  favors 
about  to  be  received.”  These  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville saw  through  at  once;  they  felt  that 
she  did,  and  hated  her  accordingly.  But  have 
we  not  sacred  warrant  for  the  consolation  that 
it  is  sometimes  rather  a good  thing  to  be  hated 
— by  some  people  ? 

Longing,  nay,  thirsting  for  home,  Josephine 
implored  her  husband  to  take  her  back  thither; 
and  he  consented,  not  for  this  reason,  but  be- 
cause their  weekly  expenses  were  so  large  as  to 
frighten  him ; for  it  was  a curious  thing,  and 
yet  not  contrary  to  human  nature,  that  as  he 
grew  rich  he  grew  miserly.  The  money  which, 
when  he  had  it  not,  he  would  have  spent  like 
water,  now,  when  he  had  it,  he  often  grudged, 
especially  in  small  expenditures  and  in  outlays 
for  the  sake  of  other  people.  His  “stingy” 
wife  was,  strange  to  say,  now  becoming  much  / 
more  extravagant  than  he.  / 

“ Yes,  we'll  go  home,  or  I shall  be  ruined/' 
People  are  all  rogues  and  thieves,  and  the  ry 
er  they  believe  a man  to  be  the  more  theyr 
der  him.”  And  he  would  have  departec 
very  next  day  but  for  an  unexpected  hindram 

Lady  Turberville  actually  called!  that  is, 
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they  found  her  card  lying  on  the  table,  and  with 
it  an  invitation  to  a large  assembly  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  once  in  the  season ; 
thereby  paying  off  her  own  social  and  her  hus- 
band^ political  debts.  It  was  a fortnight  dis- 
tant, and  Josephine  would  fain  have  declined, 
but  her  husband  looked  horrified. 

“ Refuse ! Refuse  the  Countess ! What  can 
you  be  thinking  of?  Why,  hers  is  just  the  set 
in  which  we  ought  to  move,  where  I am  sure 
to  be  properly  appreciated.  You  too,  my  dear, 
when  people  find  out  that  you  come  of  good 
family — if  you  would  only  get  over  your  coun- 
try ways,  and  learn  to  shine  in  society.” 

Josephine  smiled,  and  there  came  again  to 
her  lips  the  bitter  warning,  which  she  knew  was 
safe  not  to  be  comprehended,  “Let  sleeping 
dogs  lie !”  .For  lately  thrust  against  her  will 
into  this  busy,  brilliant,  strong,  intellectual  life 
— such  as  every  body  must  see  more  or  less  in 
London — there  had  arisen  in  her  a dim,  dor- 
mant sense  of  what  she  was  — a woman  with 
eyes  to  see,  brains  to  judge,  and  a heart  to  com- 
prehend it.  Also,  what  she  might  have  been, 
and  how  much  she  might  have  done,  both  of 
herself  and  by  means  of  her  large  fortune,  if 
she  had  been  unmarried,  or  married  to  a differ- 
ent sort  of  man.  She  felt  dawning  sometimes 
a wild  womanly  ambition,  or  rather  the  fore- 
shadowing of  what,  under  other  circumstances, 
that  ambition  might  have  been — as  passionate, 
as  tender,  as  that  which  she  thought  she  per- 
ceived one  night  in  the  eyes  of  a great  states- 
man’s wife  listening  to  her  husband  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  as  she,  Jose- 
phine de  Bougainville,  could  have  listened,  she 
knew,  had  Heaven  sent  her  such  a man. 

But  these  were  wild  wicked  thoughts.  She 
pressed  them  down,  and  turned  her  attention 
to  other  things,  especially  to  the  new  fashion- 
able costume  in  which  her  husband  insisted  she 
was  to  commence  “shining  in  society.” 

When,  on  the  momentous  night,  Sir  Edward 
handed  his  wife,  rather  ostentatiously,  through 
the  knot  of  idlers  in  the  hotel  lobby,  he  declared 
with  truth  that  she  looked  “ beautiful.”  So  she 
did,  with  the  beauty  which  is  independent  of 
mere  youth.  She  had  made  the  best  of  her 
beauty,  too,  as,  when  nigh  upon  forty,  every 
woman  is  bound  to  take  extra  pains  in  doing. 
In  defiance  of  the  court  milliner,  she  had  in- 
sisted upon  veiling  her  faded  neck  and  arms 
with  rich  lace,  and  giving  stateliness  to  her  tall 
thin  figure  by  sweeping  folds  of  black  velvet. 
Also,  instead  of  foolish  artificial  flowers  in  her 
gray  hair,  she  wore  a sort  of  head-dre68,  simple 
yet  regal,  which  made  her  look,  as  her  maid 
declared,  “like  a picture.”  She  did  not  try 
to  be  young;  but  she  could  not  help  being 
beautiful. 

Enchanted  with  her  appearance,  her  husband 
called  her  exuberantly  “his  jewel;”  which  no 
doubt  she  was ; only  he  had  no  wish,  like  the 
tender  Scotch  lover,  to  “ wear  her  in  his  bosom” 
— he  would  much  have  preferred  to  plant  her 
in  his  cap-front,  in  a gorgeous  setting,  for  all 


the  world  to  gaze  at.  Her  value  to  him  was 
not  in  herself,  but  what  she  appeared  to  other 
people. 

Therefore,  when  he  saw  her  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  crowd  which  straggled  up  the  stair- 
case of  Turberville  House,  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  her  a little  cooled  down. 

“How  dark  you  look  in  that  black  gown! 
There’s  something  not  right  about  you,  not  like 
these  other  ladies.  I see  what  it  is,  you  dress 
yourself  in  far  too  old-fashioned  and  too  plain 
a way.  Very  provoking!  when  I wanted  you 
to  appear  your  best  before  her  ladyship.” 

“She  will  never  see  me  in  this  crowd,”  was 
all  Josephine  answered,  or  had  time  to  answer, 
being  drifted  apart  from  her  husband,  who  dart- 
ed after  a face  he  thought  he  knew. 

In  the  pause,  while,  half  amused,  half  be- 
wildered, she  looked  on  at  this  her  first  speci- 
men of  what  Sir  Edward  called  “society,” 
Lady  de  Bougainville  heard  accidentally  a few 
comments  on  Sir  Edward  from  two  young  men, 
who  apparently  recognized  him,  but,  naturally, 
not  her. 

“That  man  is  a fool — a perfect  fool.  And 
such  a conceited  fool  too! — you  should  hear 
him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  chattering  about 
his  friend  the  Earl,  to  whom  he  thinks  himself 
of  such  importance.  Who  is  he  — do  you 
know?” 

“ Oh,  a country  squire,  just  knighted.  Not 
a bad  fellow,  Lord  Cosmo  says,  very  rich,  and 
with  such  a charming  wife!  Might  do  well 
enough  among  his  familiar  turnips,  but  here? 
Why  will  he  make  himself  such  an  ass !” 

To  be  half  conscious  of  a truth  one’s  self,  and 
to  hear  it  broadly  stated  by  other  people,  are 
two  very  different  things.  Josephine  shrank 
back,  feeling  for  the  moment  as  if  whipped 
with  nettles;  till  she  remembered  they  were 
only  nettles,  not  swords.  No  moral  delinquen- 
cy had  been  cast  up  against  her  husband  ; and 
for  the  rest,  what  did  it  matter  ? — she  knew  it 
all  before : and,  in  spite  of  her  fine  French  sense 
of  comme  U fawt , and  her  pure  high  breeding, 
she  had  learned  to  put  up  with  it.  She  could 
do  so  still. 

Pushing  with  difficulty  through  the  throng, 
she  rejoined  Sir  Edward.  “ Keep  close  to  me,” 
she  said.  “Don’t  leave  me  again,  pray.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear;  but — Ah!  there  are 
two  friends  of  mine!”  And  in  his  impulsive 
way  he  introduced  to  her  at  once  the  very  young 
men  who  had  been  speaking  of  him. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  bowed,  looking  them 
both  right  in  the  face  with  those  stem  unflinch- 
ing eyes  of  hers ; and,  young  men  of  fashion  as 
they  were,  they  both  blushed  scarlet.  Then, 
putting  her  arm  through  her  husband's,  she 
walked  deliberately  on,  carrying  her  head  very 
erect,  to  the  select  circle  where,  glittering  un- 
der a blaze  of  ancestral  diamonds,  and  scarce- 
ly recognizable  as  the  old  lady  who  had  trav- 
eled in  snch  quiet,  almost  shabby  simplicity, 
stood  the  little,  brown,  withered,  but  still  court- 
ly and  dignified  Countess  of  Turberville, 
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“ Stop,”  whispered  Sir  Edward,  in  unwonted 
timidity.  “It  is  so  very — very  awkward.  I 
do  hope  her  ladyship  has  forgotten.  Must  I 
apologize  ? What  in  the  world  am  I to  say  to 
her?  Josephine,  do  stop  one  minute.” 

Josephine  obeyed. 

And  here  let  me  too  pause,  lest  I might  be 
misconstrued  in  the  picture  which  I draw — I 
own  in  not  too  flattering  colors— of  Sir  Edward 
de  Bougainville. 

It  was  not  his  low  origin,  not  the  shadow 
of  the  Scanlan  porter-bottles,  which  made  him 
what  he  was.  I have  known  gentlemen  whose 
fathers  were  plowmen — nay,  the  truest  gen- 
tleman I ever  knew  was  the  son  of  a working 
mechanic.  And  I have  seen  boors  who  had 
titles,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  noble  lineage  of 
centuries,  were  boors  still.  What  made  this 
man  vulgar  was  the  innate  coarseness  of  his 
nature,  lacquered  over  with  superficial  refine- 
ment. He  was,  in  fact,  that  which,  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  is  the  very  opposite  of  a gentleman — a 
sham.  I do  not  love  him,  but  I will  not  be 
unfair  to  him ; and  if  I hold  him  up  to  con- 
tempt, I wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood  what 
are  the  things  I despise  him  for. 

Did  his  wife  despise  him?  How  can  one 
tell?  We  often  meet  men  and  their  wives, 
concerning  whom  we  ask  of  ourselves  the  same 
question,  and  wonder  how  they  ever  came  to  be 
united;  yet  the  wives  move  in  society  with 
smiling  countenances,  and  perform  unshrink- 
ingly their  various  duties,  as  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville performed  hers. 

44  Shall  we  go  «on  now  ?”  she  said,  and  led 
her  husband  forward  to  the  dreadful  ordeal. 
But  it  passed  over  quite  harmlessly — rather 
worse  than  harmlessly ; for  the  Countess  mere- 
ly bowed,  smiling  upon  them  as  upon  all  her 
other  guests,  and  apparently  scarcely  recogniz- 
ing them,  in  that  dense,  ever-moving  throng. 
They  went  on  with  it,  and  never  saw  their 
hostess  again  all  the  evening.  The  sole  re- 
ward they  gained  for  three  hours  of  pushing 
and  scrambling,  heated  rooms  and  an  infinites- 
imal quantity  of  refreshment,  was  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  names  in  the  paper  next  day 
among  the  Countess  of  Turberville’s  four  hun- 
dred invited  guests. 

This  was  Lady  de  Bougainville’s  first  and 
last  experience  of  “shining  in  society” — that 
is,  London  society,  which  alone  Sir  Edward 
thought  worth  every  thing.  He  paid  for  it 
with  several  days  of  illness,  brought  on  by  the 
heat  and  excitement,  and  perhaps  the  disap- 
pointment too,  though  to  the  latter  he  never 
owned.  After  that  he  was  glad  enough  to  go 
home. 

Oh,  how  Josephine’s  heart  leaped  when  she 
saw,  nestling  among  the  green  hills,  the  gray 
outline  of  Oldham  Court ! She  had,  moae  than 
any  one  I ever  knew,  the  quality  of  adhesive- 
ness, not  only  to  persons  but  places.  She  had 
loved  Wren’s  Nest,  though  her  husband's  in- 
cessant schemes  for  quitting  it,  and  her  own 
constant  terror  for  the  future,  made  her  never 


feel  settled  there;  but  Oldham  Court,  besides 
being  her  ideal  of  a house  to  live  in,  was  her 
own  house,  her  home,  from  which  fate  now 
seemed  powerless  to  uproot  her.  She  clung  to 
it,  as,  had  she  been  one  of  those  happy  wives 
who  carry  their  home  about  with  them,  she 
never  might  have  clung;  but  things  being  as 
they  were,  it  was  well  she  did  do  so — well  that 
she  could  accept  w hat  she  had,  and  rejoice  in 
it,  without  craving  for  the  impossible. 

After  their  return  she  had  a wonderfully 
quiet  and  happy  summer.  Her  children  came 
about  her,  from  school  and  college,  enjoying 
their  holidays  the  more  for  the  hard  work  be- 
tween. And  her  husband  found  something  to 
do,  something  to  amuse  himself  with ; he  was 
appointed  a magistrate  for  the  county,  and  de- 
voted himself,  with  all  his  Irish  eagerness  after 
novelty,  to  the  administration  of  justice  upon 
all  offenders.  Being  not  only  a magistrate  but 
a clergyman,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
lay  on  the  moral  whip  as  heavily  as  possible, 
until  his  wife,  who  had  long  lost  with  him  the 
title  of  “Themis,”  sometimes  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  go  after  him,  not  as  Justice,  but  as  Mercy, 
binding  up  the  wounds  he  made. 

“Youasee,”  he  said,  “in  ray  position,  and 
with  the  morality  of  the  whole  district  in  my 
keeping,  I must  be  severe.  I must  pass  over 
nothing,  or  people  will  think  I am  lax  myself.” 

And  many  was  the  poor  fellow  he  committed 
to  the  county  jail  for  having  unfortunately  a 
fish  in  his  hat  or  a young  leveret  in  his  pocket ; 
many  was  the  case  of  petty  larceny  that  he  dealt 
with  according  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
It  was  his  chief  amusement,  this  rigid  exercise 
of  authority,  and  he  really  enjoyed  it  exceed- 
ingly. 

Happily,  it  served  to  take  off  his  attention 
from  his  three  sons,*  who  were  coming  to  that 
age  when  to  press  the  yoke  of  paternal  rule  too 
tightly  upon  young  growing  shoulders  is  some- 
times rather  dangerous.  AH  the  boys,  C&ar 
especially,  instinctively  gave  their  father  as  wide 
a berth  as  possible.  Not  that  he  ignored  them 
as  he  once  used  to  do ; on  the  contrary,  to  stran- 
gers he  was  rather  fond  of  talking  about  44  my 
eldest  son  at  Oxford,”  and  44  my  two  boys  who 
are  just  going  to  Rugby.”  But  inside  the  house 
he  interfered  little  with  them,  and  had  no  more 
of  their  company  than  was  inevitable. 

With  their  mother  it  was  quite  different. 
Now,  as  heretofore,  she  was  all  in  all  to  them, 
and  they  to  her.  Walking,  riding,  or  driving 
together,  they  had  her  quite  to  themselves : en- 
joying with  her  the  new-found  luxuries  of  their 
life. 

“Mamma,  how  beautiful  you  look  in  that 
nice  gown! — the  very  picture  of  a Lady  de 
Bougainville!”  they  would  say,  in  their  fond 
boyish  admiration.  And  she,  when  she  watched* 
them  ride  out  on  their  pretty  ponies,  and  was 
able  to  give  them  dogs  and  guns,  and  every 
thing  that  boys  delight  in,  exulted  in  the  for- 
tunate wealth,  and  blessed  Mr.  Oldham  in  her 
heart. 
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In  truth,  under  this  strong  maternal  influence, 
and  almost wholly  maternal  guidance,  her  sous 
were  growing  up  every  thing  that  she  desired 
to  see  them.  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
tender  exaggerations  of  memory — I believe,  even 
from  Bridget's  account,  that  the  youug  De  Bou- 
gainvilles must  have  been  very  good  boys — 
honest,  candid,  generous,  affectionate ; the  com- 
fort and  pride  of  their  happy  mother  during  this 
first  year  of  prosperity. 

Even  after  she  had  dispatched  them,  each  by 
tu;  \ to  school  and  college,  she  was  not  sad. 
She  had  only  sent  them  away  to  do  their  fitting 
work  in  the  world,  and  she  knew'  they  would  do 
it  well.  She  trusted  them,  young  as  they  were, 
and  oh ! the  blessing  of  trust  l — almost  greater 
than  that  of  love.  And  she  had  plenty  of  love, 
too,  daily  surrounding  her,  both  from  the  boys 
aw  ay  and  the  three  girls  at  home.  With  one  or 
other  of  her  six  children  her  time  and  thoughts 
were  incessantly  occupied.  Mothers,  real  mo- 
thers, he  they  rich  or  poor,  have  seldom  leisure 
either  to  grow'  morbid  or  to  grieve. 

Of  all  the  many  portraits  extant  of  her,  per- 
haps the  one  I like  the  best  is  a daguerreotype 
by  Claudet,  taken  during  this  bright  year.  It 


is  not  a flattered  likeness,  of  course — the  gray 
hairs  ami  wrinkles  arc  plain  to  be  seen — ‘but  it 
has  a sweetness,  u composed,  placid  content, 
greater  than  any  other  of  the  various  portraits 
of  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

It  came  home  from  London,  she  ouce  told 
me,  on  a very  mome/mons  day,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  put  aside,  lucked  up,  and  never  looked 
at  for  months  and  years. 

Home  hours  before,  she  had  parted  from  her 
eldest  boy.  who  was  reluming  to  Oxford,  sorry 
to  leave  his  mother  and  his  home,  hut  yet  glad 
to  be  at  work  again.  She  had  seen  him  off, 
driving  bis  father,  who  had  to  take  his  place 
for  the  first  time  on  the  bench  of  magistrates, 
to  the  county  tow  n,  ami  now  she  sat  thinking 
of  her  son — how  exactly  he  booked  the  charac- 
ter of  u the  young  heir,”  and  how  excessively 
like  he  was  to  her  own  father — outwardly  and 
inwardly  every  inch  a De  Bougainville.  He 
poemed  to  grow  up  day  by  day  in  her  sight,  as 
Wordsworth's  Young  Uornilly  in  that  of  his  mo- 
ther, “a  delightful  tree” — 

“ And  proudly  did  bis  branches  wave.” 

She  felt  that  under  their  shadow  she  might  yet 
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rejoice,  and  have  in  her  declining  age  many 
blessed  days.  Days  as  calm  and  lovely  as  this 
October  afternoon;  when  the  hills  lay  quiet, 
transfigured  in  golden  light,  and  the  old  gray 
house  itself  shone  with  a beauty  as  sweet  and 
yet  solemn  a*  that  of  an  old  woman's  face ; the 
face  that  sometimes,  when  she  looked  in  the 
glass,  she  tried  to  fancy,  wondering  how  her 
sons  would  look  at  it  some  of  these  days.  Only 
her  sons.  For  the  world  outside,  and  its  com- 
ments upon  her,  Josephine,  from  first  to  last, 
never  cared  two  straws. 

Yet  she  was  not  unsocial,  and  sometimes, 
both  for  herself  and  her  children’s  sake,  would 
have  preferred  a less  lonely  life  than  they  had 
at  Oldham  Court — would  have  liked  occasion- 
ally to  mix  with  persons  of  her  own  sphere  and 
on  the  level  of  her  own  cultivation.  Now  her 
only  friends  were  the  poor  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, among  whom  she  went  about  a good 
deal,  and  who  looked  up  to  her  as  to  the  Lady 
Bountiful  of  the  whole  country-side. 

But  that  day  she  had  enjoyed  some  pleasure 
in  a long  talk  with  the  last  person  she  expected 
to  see  or  to  fraternize  with — Lady  Turberville. 
They  had  met  at  the  cottage  of  an  old  woman, 
to  whom  Josephine  had  been  very  kind.  The 
Countess  also ; only,  as  she  herself  owned,  her 
charities  were  necessarily  limited.  “You  are 
a much  richer  woman  than  I,”  she  had  said, 
with  a proud  frankness,  as  she  stood  tucking 
up  her  gown-skirt  to  walk  back  the  three  miles 
to  the  Hall,  and  eyed  with  good-natured,  but 
half- satirical  glance,  Lady  de  Bougainville’s 
splendid  carriage,  which  had  just  drawn  up  to 
the  cottage-door. 

Josephine  explained  that  she  had  intended 
to  take  the  paralytic  old  woman  a drive. 

“ But,  since  it  rains  so  fast,  if  Lady  Turber- 
ville would — ” 

“ If  she  would  give  you  the  chance  of  being 
kind  to  one  old  woman  instead  of  another? 
Well,  as  I am  rheumatic,  and  neighborly  kind- 
ness is  pleasant,  will  you  drive  nie  home  ?” 

“ Gladly,"  said  Lady  de  Bougainville.  And 
they  became  quite  friendly  before  they  reached 
the  Hail. 

Altogether  the  strong  shrewd  simplicity  of 
the  old  Countess — she  was  about  sixty-five, 
but  looked  older,  from  her  worn  face  and  plain, 
almost  common  style  of  dress — had  refreshed 
and  amused  Josephine  very  much.  While 
heartily  despising  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  pull  one’s  self  up  in  the  world  by 
hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  great  people,  she 
yet  had  acuteness  enough  to  see  that,  both  for 
one’s  self  and  one's  children,  it  is  well  to  cul- 
tivate good,  suitable,  and  pleasant  society ; not 
to  hide  one’s  head  in  a hole,  but  to  see  a little 
of  the  world,  and  choose  out  of  it  those  friends 
or  acquaintance  from  whom  we  can  get,  or  to 
whom  we  can  give,  the  best,  the  most  sympathy 
and  companionship. 

“My  girls  have  no  friends  at  all  now, ’’thought 
she,  “ and  they  will  want  some.  Adrienne  must 
come  out  this  winter;  poor  little  Adrieune!” 


And  she  sighed,  reflecting  that  in  their  present 
limited  circle  Miss  de  Bougainville’s  “ coming 
out,"  would  be  in  a very  moderate  form  indeed. 
“Still  she  must  in  time  get  to  know  a few  peo- 
ple, and  she  ought  to  learn  to  make  friends,  as 
Lady  Turberville  said.  If  Lady  Susan  and 
Lady  Emily  are  like  their  mother,  they  might 
be  good  companions  for  my  poor  Adrienne!" 

And  then  the  mother’s  mind  w'andered  off 
in  all  sorts  of  directions,  as  mothers’  minds  and 
hearts  always  do : to  Cesar  on  his  journey  to 
Oxford ; to  Louis  and  Martin  at  school ; and 
back  again  to  her  little  girls  at  home.  Catherine 
was  still  “ the  baby,"  and  treated  as  Itch  ; but 
Gabrielle  at  thirteen  looked  nearly  as  womanly 
as  Adrienne.  And  Gabrielle  would  certainly 
grow  up  beautiful —how  beautiful,  with  her 
coquettish  and  impulsive  temperament,  the  mo- 
ther was  almost  afraid  to  think.  Still  she  was 
secretly  very  proud  of  her,  as  she  was  of  all  her 
children. 

She  sat  a long  time  thinking  of  them  all, 
and  watching  the  sun  disappear  behind  the 
hills,  setting  in  glory  upon  what  seemed  to 
have  been  the  loveliest  day  of  the  whole  season, 
and  the  most  enjoyable. 

Alas ! it  was  her  last  day  of  enjoyment,  her 
last  day  of  peace. 
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IF  that  quaint  fancy  of  Hawthorne’s  should 
ever  be  realized,  and  upon  this  planet — the 
last  inhabitant  having  disappeared  from  it — a 
new  Adam  and  Eve  should  walk  amidst  the 
ruins  of  our  cities,  seeking  to  spell  out  from 
their  relics  the  character  and  occupations  of 
those  who  had  dwelt,  here,  it  is  sad  to  think 
what  they  would  conclude  from  the  statues  and 
monuments  of  London.  The  columns  raised 
to  warriors,  to  stupid  and  licentious  kings,  to 
wily  diplomatists,  would  meet  them  on  every 
hand,  while  it  would  require  geographical  ex- 
ploration to  discover  that  by  the  side  of  such 
had  lived  and  thought  the  men  who  bequeathed 
to  the  English-speaking  race  its  literature  and 
its  liberties.  The  most  prominent  monuments 
that  look  down  upon  the  children  growing  up 
in  the  streets  of  London  say  to  them : “ If  yon 
would  be  great,  shed  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
men  gallantly.  Wear  a badge  on  your  breast, 
or  a jeweled  bauble  on  your  head,  and  leave  be- 
hind you  as  many  records  of  intrigue,  stupidity, 
and  folly  as  you  will,  you  sh<ill  be  set  up  for  the 
homage  of  posterity."  But  to-day  it  is  given 
us  to  note  happier  signs.  The  unveiling  of  a 
memorial  tomb  in  honor  of  Leigh  Hunt  reminds 
us  that  the  case  of  Captain  Pen  against  Captain 
Sword,  which  he  once  argued,  is  not  yet  decided 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  A year  or  two  ago  I re- 
member going  to  Kensal- Green  Cemetery  to 
visit  the  grave  of  the  author  of  “Abou  Ben 
Adhem,’’  but  could  not  find  it.  The  sexton 
had  some  fine  tombs  to  point  out,  but  he  had 
never  heard  of  this  Mr.  Hunt.  So  I could  only 
remember  that  it  was  said  of  old,  “ The  right- 
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of  ns  to  the  more  familiar  grave-yards  not  far 
from  this,  where  the  witty  tongue  of  Charles 
Lamb  is  silent,  and  the  busy  brain  of  Coleridge 
speculates  no  more.”  In  his  estimate  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  genius.  Lord  Houghton  regarded  him  as 
unequaled  in  poetical  criticism.  44  With  him 
criticism,  which  is  too  often  an  enemy  or  a de- 
tective, was  a gracious  patron  and  a faithful 
friend.  ” Alluding  to  his  private  struggles  and 
sorrows,  the  speaker  remarked  on  his  fidelity 
and  courage  through  them  all,  describing  him 
as  having  44  a superstition  of  good.  ” 44  He  was 

unwilling  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  evil; 
and  when  it  pressed  upon  him,  even  in  its  bitter- 
est form,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  it  and  believed  it 
to  be  good.”  In  closing,  the  speaker  quoted, 
felicitously,  two  of  the  poet's  lines  : 

“The  woe  was  short.  Is  fugitive,  is  past ; 

The  soug  that  sweetens  it  may  always  last** 

When  the  address  was  concluded  we  all  re- 
paired to  the  grave.  Here  the  bust  of  the  poet, 
veiled,  stood  beside  a dais  or  platform.  The 
sculptor,  Durham,  stood  before  his  work.  Lord 
Houghton,  accompanied  by  Leigh  Hunt's  son, 
Thornton  Hunt  (editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph ), 
mounted  the  platform,  and  there  the  former 
withdrew’  the  covering,  saying,  as  he  did  so : 
“In  the  name  of  the  subscribers  to  this  monu- 
ment, and  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  remember  him,  and  are  careful  of  his  fame, 
I present  this  monument  to  his  family,  to  the 
country,  and  to  posterity.”  The  people  started 
as  the  beautiful  face  beamed  upon  them ; for 
the  moment  it  seemed  to  smile  like  a spirit, 
newly  descended.  Eyes  grew  moist ; there  was 
a pause  of  silent  homage.  We  read  the  simple 
inscription,  taken  from  his  most  imperishable 
poem: 

“Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men. ** 

It  was  a sight  about  which  the  shades  of  Hood, 
and  Jerrold,  and  Thackeray — whose  dust  lay 
so  near — might  have  hovered,  to  witness’  this 
latest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  old  Shirley's 
lines : 

“Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  lu  the  dust** 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  Victorian  era  to 
realise  the  state  of  things  amidst  which  this 
gentle  poet  was  required  to  do  the  service  of  a 
hero  and  martyr.  “From  the  beginning  of 
this  century,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  44  to  the  death 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  an  awful  period  for  any 
one  who  ventured  to  maintain  liberal  opinions. 
He  was  sure  to  be  assailed  with  all  the  Bil- 
lingsgate of  the  French  Revolution;  4 Jacobin,’ 
‘Leveler,’  4 Atheist,*  4 Incendiary,’  ‘Regicide,' 
were  the  gentlest  terms  used;  and  any  man  who 
breathed  a syllable  against  the  senseless  bigotry 
of  the  two  Georges  was  shunned  as  unfit  for 
social  life.  To  say  a word  against  any  abuse 
that  a rich  man  inflicted  and  a poor  man  suf- 
fered, was  bitterly  and  steadily  resented ; and 
in  one  year  12,000  persons  were  committed  for 
offenses  against  the  game  laws.”  In  France 
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the  reaction  from  the  Revolution  had  borne 
Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his  power;  and  in 
England  a panic  about  the  possible  revolution 
had  given  a despotic  authority  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  weakest  and  meanest  man  that 
ever  sat  on  the  English  throne,  whose  idea  of 
government  and  order  was  to  cut  down  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  at  Peterloo,  while  they 
were  solemnly  and  quietly  discussing  their 
rights.  This  was  the  age  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
armed  with  types — types  charged  with  ideas 
and  principles — began  his  siege  against  the 
bastions  of  wrong.  No  newspaper  in  any  age 
of  the  world  was  ever  wielded  with  more  terri- 
ble effect  than  the  Examiner , which  his  brother 
published  and  he  edited  in  those  days ; its  brill- 
iant paragraphs,  poetical  outbursts,  scathing 
exposures,  shafts  of  polished  satire,  above  all 
its  absolutely  brave  and  direct  tone,  becamo 
familiar  to  every  household  in  Great  Britain. 
44 1 well  remember,”  said  Carlyle  to  me  lately, 
44  how  its  weekly  coming  was  looked  for  in  our 
village  in  Scotland.  The  place  of  its  delivery 
was  besieged  by  an  eager  crowd,  and  its  col- 
umns furnished  the  town  talk  till  the  next  num- 
ber came.” 

How  could  the  Prince  Regent  reply  to  all 
that  ? He  had  but  one  argument  that  was  un- 
answerable. He  shut  np  Leigh  Hunt  and  his 
brother  in  Surrey  jail  for  two  years.  This  was 

I the  Georgian  logic,  but  it  was  much  like  the 
plan  of  the  gentleman  who  built  his  garden- 

; walls  very  high  in  order  to  keep  out  the  crows. 
The  occasion  of  the  incarceration  has  a tonch 
of  historic  irony  about  it.  At  a public  dinner 
on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  the  Prince  Regent’s  health 
was  received  coldly.  Mr.  Sheridan  arose  to 
vindicate  the  Regent,  but  the  audience  hissed 
him.  The  Morning  Post  next  day  spoke  of  the 
Prince  as  “the  Maecenas  of  the  age,”  and  44  an 
Adonis  of  loveliness ! ” The  Examiner  compared 
the  flattery  with  the  facts.  So  John  and  Leigh 
| Hunt  must  pay  a thousand  pounds  and  go  to 
prison  for  two  years.  The  Government  offered 
to  forego  both  fine  and  imprisonment  if  the 
Examiner  would  promise  to  abstain  for  the  fu- 
ture from  criticising  the  Prince  and  his  actions ; 
but  there  was  a brief  and  easy  reply  for  that. 

Milton  compared  those  who  attempted  to 
suppress  freedom  of  speech  and  of  printing  to 
| those  who  should  try  to  put  out  a lively  fire  by 
trampling  on  it;  they  send  the  sparks  all  the 
more  into  their  own  faces.  If  any  thing  had 
been  needed  to  make  the  Examiner  irresistible 
it  was  that  it  should  be  edited  from  a prison. 
The  walls  around  the  royal  parks  might  do  to 
keep  out  pigs ; hardly  eagles.  The  winged 
j thoughts  of  Leigh  Hunt  had  freer  course  than 
! ever ; and  now  with  their  daring  flight  came 
such  vigorous  spirits  as  Brougham,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Lamb,  Godwin,  and  the  hosts  they  several- 

I I y commanded  in  the  world  of  thought.  When 
; Leigh  Hunt  came  out  of  prison  it  was  not  chief- 
ly he,  but  the  Government,  which  breathed  more 
freely.  But  their  relief  was  only  momentary. 

| They  had  now  thoroughly  sprung  upon  the  na- 
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tion  the  questipn  of  its  right  to  free  thought 
and  a free  press ; and  when  Leigh  Hunt  came 
out  of  prison  it  was  to  lead  in  that  conflict 
which  finally  leveled  this  last  fortress  in  which 
oppression  in  England  had  taken  refuge.  It 
was  he,  above  all  others,  that  won  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  reader  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  poetry  and  of  his 
poetic  prose  can  hardly  realize  that  he  who  wrote 
them  lived  amidst  such  storms  as  these,  or  that 
he  was  all  his  life  struggling  with  poverty,  and 
suffering  under  the  severest  domestic  afflictions. 
His  most  promising  son  died  early ; another  son 
came  to  what  was  worse  than  death.  During 
all  this  time  he  was  as  cheery  as  the  cricket  of 
which  he  sung.  “I  never  saw,”  said  Carlyle, 
in  my  hearing,  “a  more  happy,  indomitable 
soul.”  He  was  an  inveterate  hoper,  his  face 
ever  toward  the  sunrise.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  gloomy  madness  of  the  wealthy  and  ti- 
tled Byron,  by  the  side  of  this  cheerful  and 
undaunted  man,  amidst  his  lowliness  and  pov- 
erty, there  is  room  for  more  reflections  than 
can  be  written  down  here.  Few  poets  have 
managed  to  scatter  so  much  sunshine  as  Leigh 
Hunt.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  more  than  in 
any  other,  he  seems  to  have  been  commission- 
ed to  his  countrymen.  The  English  are  not  a 
merry,  but  rather  a melancholy  people.  As  old 
Froissart  said,  they  even  amuse  themselves  sad- 
ly. This  may  be  partly  in  their  temperament, 
but  it  is,  I think,  still  more  attributable  to  tne 
severity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  these 
crowded  islands.  Few  were  the  struggles  and 
sorrows  which  Leigh  Hunt  did  not  undergo; 
yet  how  he  transmuted  them  in  the  alembic 
of  his  hopeful  heart,  his  readers  need  not  be 
told.  Characteristic  is  the  happy  strain  of 
“The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket:” 

“Green  little  vanlter  In  the  sunny  grass, 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June — 

Sole  voice  that’s  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon 
When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass ; 
And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 
. Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ! 

Oh,  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong. 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine;  both,  though  small,  are 
strong 

At  your  clear  hearts ; and  both  seem  given  to  earth, 
To  sing  in  thonghtfnl  ears  this  natural  song— 

. In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth.” 

In  one  other  thing  Leigh  Hunt  had  a mes- 
sage for  the  English,  and  also  for  the  American 
people  (for,  as  Lord  Houghton  reminded  us,  he 
was  by  blood  half  an  American).  On  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  the  Anglo-Saxon  man  is  too 
generally  so  practical  that  he  cares  little  for 
visions  and  dreams,  and  counts  that  to  be  friv- 
olous that  can  not  be  harnessed  to  his  cart. 
We  must  have  sunk  much  further  into  this 
coarsest  form  of  utilitarianism  but  for  the  poets 
who  have  perennially  cast  their  ideal  tints  around 
and  above  us.  And  of  these  who  has  served 
ns  more  than  he  who  uttered  the  “ Chorus  of 
Flowers?” 


“ Uselessness  dtvinest. 

Of  a use  the  finest, 

Painteth  us,  tbe  teachers  of  the  end  of  use, 

Travelers  weary-eyed 
Bless  us,  far  and  wide; 

Unto  sick  and  prisoned  thoughts  we  give  sudden  trace: 
Not  a poor  town  window 
Loves  its  sickliest  planting, 

But  its  wall  speaks  loftier  truth  than  Babylonian 
vaunting.” 

There  was  something  very  appropriate  in  the 
selection  of  tbe  biographer  of  Keats  to  unveil 
the  monument  of  Hunt.  The  friendship  be- 
tween Keats  and  Hunt  constitutes  the  most 
beautiful  episode  in  the  sorrowful  lives  of  both 
of  them.  The  imprisonment  of  Hunt,  whom  he 
had  known  but  slightly  if  at  all,  kindled  the 
heart  of  Keats,  who,  on  the  undaunted  editor’s 
release,  wrote  the  following  sonnet : 

“ What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flattered  state. 
Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he, 

In  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  ns  elate. 

Minion  of  grandeur ! think  you  he  did  wait  ? 

Think  yon  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see 
Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  nnturn’dst  the  key  ? 

Ah,  no ! far  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate  I 
In  8penser*s  halls  he  strayed,  and  bowers  fair, 
Culling  enchanted  flowers : and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air: 

To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.  Who  shall  his  fame  impair 
When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crew  ?” 

From  this  time  they  were  as  brothers.  They 
walked . and  read  together,  and  wrote  verses 
sometimes  on  the  same  subject  — as,  for  in- 
stance, on  “The  Grasshopper  and  Cricket.” 
It  was  after  sleeping  at  Hunts  cottage,  in 
Hampstead  Heath,  that  Keats  wrote  his  “ Sleep 
and  Poetry.”  “No  imaginative  pleasure*,” 
wrote  Hunt  of  those  days,  “ was  left  unnoticed 
by  ns  or  unenjoyed,  from  the  recollection  of  the 
bards  and  patriots  of  old  to  the  luxury  of  a sum- 
mer rain  at  our  windows,  or  the  clicking  of  the 
coal  in  winter  time.”  There  is  something  at 
once  touching  and  heroic  in  seeing  these  two 
men,  amidst  so  many  disparagements  and  griefs, 
joining,  to  build  their  little  ideal  world  on  bleak 
Hampstead  common,  and  dwelling  in  it  so  hap- 
pily. • The  early  death  of  his  friend  was  a heavy 
blow  to  Leigh  Hunt.  “ Tell  him,”  he  wrote  to 
Sivern,  who  was  watching  at  the  death-bed  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  “ tell  that  great  poet  and 
noble-hearted  man,  that  we  shall  all  bear  his 
memory  in  the  most  precious  part  of  our  hearts, 
and  that  the  world  shall  bow  their  heads  to  it, 
as  our  loves  do.”  How  little  did  he  dream  when 
he  thus  wrote  that  soon  he  would  be  under 
the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  only  to  see  the  ashes 
of  the  next  dearest  friend  he  had  on  earth — 
Shelley — laid  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  brother- 
poet  ! Leigh  Hunt  was  about  thirty-seven  years 
of  age  when  he  went  to  Italy  to  join  Byron  and 
Shelley  in  the  publication  there  of  the  periodical 
from  which  so  much  was  expected.  Five  years 
afterward,  when  he  returned  to  England,  strick- 
en by  the  tragical  death  of  Shelley  and  grieved 
by  the  wretched  behavior  of  Byron  in  skulking 
out  of  his  engagements  concerning  the  proposed 
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pnblication,  he  was  already  aged.  Yet  there 
was  immense  power  of  work  in  him,  and  it  was 
destined  to  make  itself  felt.  He  lived  to  be 
seventy- three,  and  the  works  he  has  left  con- 
stitute the  completest  and  most  interesting  rec- 
ord of  the  strange  transitional  period  which  we 
now  know  to  have  been  the  seed-time  of  the 
fairest  fruits  of  the  present  liberal  and  literary 
generation.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
the  homage  just  paid  to  his  dust  was  not  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  case  a satire  on  the  denial  of  the 
same  to  his  living  presence.  The  great  world 
was  indeed  to  a large  extent  ignorant  of  how 
worthy  and  faithful  a son  was  passing  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  praise  or  blame  in  that  bent, 
silken- haired  old  man  who  paced  the  roads 
around  Chelsea  in  the  afternoons  in  company 
•with  his  neighbor  and  friend,  Thomas  Carlyle — 
that  man  of  whose  errors  they  will  speak  most 
reticently  who  know  that  no  aspiring  scholar  or 
earnest  thinker  has  dwelt  in  England  during  his 
long  career  who  has  not  reason  to  call  him 
blessed,  and  around  whom  has  gathered  the 
love  and  faith  of  every  high  spirit  of  his  time, 
even  of  those  wh<*  differ  from  him.  But  what- 
ever neglect  he  may  have  suffered  at  tho  hands 
of  the  million,  every  home  in  London  where  let- 
ters were  honored  welcomed  him ; the  arms  of 
all  who  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  thought 
were  locked  around  him  ; and  his  brilliant  con- 
versation, his  genial  wit,  his  wealth  of  remi- 
niscences and  anecdotes,  are  the  most  treas- 
ured souvenirs  of  many  homes  which  have  never 
ceased  to  mourn  his  loss. 

It  wus  my  privilege  to  know  in  his  last  days, 
and  to  pass  some  memorable  evenings  with,  the 
late  William  Johnston  Fox,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Oldham,  who,  as  editor  of  the  Month- 
ly Repository,  had  been  the  first  to  recognize 
and  declare  the  genius  of  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son. Among  the  memories  on  which  he  dwelt 
most  fondly  were  those  relating  to  his  long 
friendship  with  Leigh  Hunt,  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  having  represented  the  real  faith  and  sure 
destination  of  the  English  people.  My  recollec- 
tions of  that  matchless  orator  of  the  Corn-Law 
reform,  under  whose  voice  all  England  bent,  as 
Fronde  has  described  it,  like  a forest  beneath 
the  strong  wind,  have  given  a certain  mournful 
interest  to  the  following  two  letters — the  occa- 
sion of  which  wras  the  death  of  the  poet's  son 
Vincent — which  contain  nearly  the  last,  if  not 
the  very  last,  correspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt : 

“ 3 Sussex  Pi. ace,  Reobxt’s  Pass, 

Itk  jW,  1852. 

“Mv  dear  IIuxt,— Experience  might  have  hardened 
me  to  it  by  this  time;  bat  I still  have  a melancholy 
surprise  at  seeing  how  greatly  my  juniors  take  pre- 
cedence of  me  in  the  final  journey.  Both  feelings 
came  strongly  over  mo  when  I read  a late  announce- 
ment as  to  one  in  whom  what  little  I saw  of  him 
(some  years  ago)  made  me  take  a lively  interest  for 
Ilia  own  sake  as  well  as  yours.  Forgive  the  sym- 
pathy of  a fellow-veteran  in  the  battle  of  life,  if  it  ex- 
press itself  inopportunely  daring  the  season  of  your 
domestic  calamity.  You  and  I have  lived  through  the 
same  stormy  and  changeful  times ; we  have  fought 
under  the  same  bauner,  though  you  with  finer  weap- 
ons, and  winning  the  more  enduring  wreaths ; and 
Vol.  XL,— No.  230.-1  T 
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it  may  probably  be  about  the  some  time  that  we  both 
make  the  ‘great  experiment.*  Allow,  therefore,  the 
mournful  hand-shake  of  an  old  comrade,  whose  sym- 
pathy for  you  in  this  trial  will  not  be  satisfied  with  en- 
tire quiescence.  I will  say  no  more,  for  you  know 
quite  as  well  as  myself  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  such 
sad  events.  Ever  yours,  affectionately, 

“W.  J.  Fox." 

To  this  the  following  answer  was  returned : 

“ Kkxsixcton,  1 Uk  Aor.,  1632. 

“Most  welcome  was  your  letter,  my  dear  friend, 
though  I have  not  had  the  courage  to  open  It  until 
this  moment  I fclf  the  letter  like  your  preseuce,  and 
wrung  your  hand,  as  it  were,  looking  away  from  you. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  it  with  which  I can  differ; 
and  that  concerns  youreelf;  but  how  can  I do  any 
thing  but  thank  you  for  it,  and  love  you  the  more, 
and  consider  it  a new  bond  for  the  remainder  of  life 
between  us  f I can  not  proceed  for  tears ; but  you 
have  helped  to  make  them  sweeter.  He  was  all  you 
fancied  him.  God  bless  you  and  yours,  my  kind  friend, 
prays  yourgrateful  and  affectionate  Leigu  Hunt.” 

But,  above'all,  irf  these  last  years  the  friend- 
ship of  Carlyle  sweetened  life  for  Leigh  Hunt. 

He  once  wrote  what  will  probably  be  the  ver- 
dict on  Carlyle  of  all  who  really  know  him : 

“I  believe  that  what  Mr.  Carlyle  loves  better 
than  his  fault-finding,  with  all  its  eloquence,  is 
the  face  of  any  human  creature  that  looks  suf- 
fering, and  loving,  and  sincere ; and  I believe 
further,  that  if  the  fellow-creature  were  suffer- 
ing only,  and  neither  loving  nor  sincere,  but 
had  come  to  a pass  of  agony  iu  this  life  which 
put  him  at  the  mercies  of  some  good  man  for 
some  last  help  and  consolation  toward  his  grave, 
even  at  the  risk  of  loss  to  repute,  and  a sure 
amount  of  pain  and  vexation,  that  man,  if  the 
groan  reached  him  in  its  forlornness,  would  be 
Thomas  Carlyle.” 

Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  author  of  u Orion,”  etc., 
who  was  the  most  venerable  friend  of  Hunt's, 
perhaps,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust,  gives  the 
following  account  of  a conversation  \fhich  oc- 
curred between  the  two  in  a company  of  which 
he  was  one:  “ Leigh  Hunt  had  said  something 
about  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  or  El  Dorado,  or 
the  Millennium,  and  was  flowing  on  his  bright 
and  hopeful  way,  when  Carlyle  dropped  some 
heavy  tree-trunk  across  Hunt's  pleasant  stream, 
and  banked  it  up  with  philosophical  doubts  and 
objections  at  every  interval  of  the  speaker's  joy- 
ous progress.  But  the  unmitigated  Hunt  never 
ceased  his  overflowing  anticipations,  nor  the 
saturnine  Carlyle  his  infinite  demurs  to  those 
finite  flourishings.  The  listeners  laughed  and 
applauded  by  turns,  and  had  now  fairly  pitted 
them  against  each  other  as  the  philosopher  of 
hopefulness  and  of  the  unhopeful.  The  con- 
test continued  with  all  that  ready  wit  and  phi- 
losophy, that  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  pro- 
fundity, that  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and 
character,  with  their  ready  application  in  argu- 
ment or  illustration,  and  that  perfect  ease  and 
good -nature  which  distinguish  both  of  these 
men.  The  opponents  were  so  well  matched 
that  it  was  quite  clear  the  contest  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  But  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  party  broke  up.  They  all  sal- 
lied forth,  and,  leaving  the  close  room,  the  can- 
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dies,  and  the  arguments  behind  them,  sudden- 
ly found  themselves  in  presence  of  a most 
brilliant  starlight  night.  They  all  looked  up. 

4 Now,’  thought  Hunt,  4 Carlyle’s  done  for ; he 
can  have  no  answer  to  that !’  4 There !’  shout- 

ed Hunt ; 4 look  up  there ; look  at  that  glorious 
harmony  that  sings  with  infinite  voices  an  eter- 
nal song  of  hope  in  the  soul  of  man!'  Carlyle 
looked  up.  They  all  remained  silent  to  hear 
what  he  would  say.  They  began  to  think  he 
was  silenced  at  last — he  was  a mortal  man. 
But  out  of  that  silence  came  a few  low-toned 
words,  in  a broad  Scotch  accent.  And  who 
on  earth  could  have  anticipated  what  the  voice 
said?  4 Eh!  it’s  a sad  sight!*  Hunt  sat  down 
on  a door-step.  They  all  laughed — then  looked 
very  thoughtful.”  * 

Carlyle  loves  no  truckler:  his  near  friends  are 
not  servile,  and  he  knows  tljp  feel^of  their  fists. 
Leigh  Hunt  and  he  were  antipodal ; it  was  the 
direct  encounter  of  optimist  with  pessimist;  but, 
as  Emerson  says,  we  like  the  otkerest ; and  the 
idea  might  have  come  to  him  out  of  seeing  the 
love  of  Carlyle  and  Hunt. 

Such  were  the  sympathies  that  blossomed 
along  the  declining  path  of  the  aged  poet. 
Victoria  (prompted,  indeed,  vigorously  by  T. 
C.)  contributed  with  the  rest  her  commentary 
on  the  course  of  her  predecessor,  the  44  Adonis 
of  loveliness,”  by  a pension  which  relieved  him 
from  anxiety  about  his  worldly  affairs.  And 
so  gently  and  tenderly  his  life  closed  ten  years 
ago.  And  now  the  beautiful  monument  rises 
over  his  grave  ; but  we  leave  it  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  but  as  a finger  pointing  to  the 
real  monument — the  seventeen  volumes,  replete 
with  beauty,  freighted  with  thought  and  knowl- 
edge, crowned  with  that  last  one — the  “Relig- 
ion of  the  Heart” — whose  name  and  essence 
represenl  the  pervading  spirit  and  final  flower 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Leigh  Hunt.  To  read 
these  works — and  I am  glad  to  say  that  with 
his  usual  and  unusual  enterprise  Mr.  John  Cam- 
den Hotten  has  just  brought  out  a Memorial 
Edition  of  some  of  the  finest  though  least  ac- 
cessible of  them,  which  is  most  admirable  in  ev- 
ery way — is,  one  w'ould  say,  almost  a liberal  ed- 
ucation in  itself,  so  far  as  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression are  concerned.  Only  the  letters  of 
Lamb  are  comparable  for  delicacy' of  feeling 
and  for  style  with  those  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Above 
all,  no  one  can  be  said  to  understand  the  his- 
tory and  substance  of  the  literature  of  this  cen- 
tury who  has  not  studied  the  44  Autobiography 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  with  Reminiscences  of  Friends 
and  Contemporaries,”  published  in  1850.  Nor 
do  I know*  how  to  close  this  sketch  better  than 
w'ith  a letter  written  by  Carlyle  to  Leigh  Hunt 
(who  at  the  time  had  left  Chelsea  and  was  liv- 
ing in  Kensington)  concerning  that  work : 

“ Cw*i.«Af  Jttnt  17,  1850. 

“Deab  Huwr,— I have  just  finished  your  autobiog- 
raphy, which  has  been  most  pleasantly  occupying  all 
my  leisure  these  three  days ; and  you  must  permit  me 
to  write  you  a word  upon  it,  out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart,  while  the  impulse  is  still  fresh  to  thank  yon. 
This  good  book,  in  every  sense  one  of  the  best  I have 


read  this  long  while,  has  awakened  many  old  thoughts 
which  never  were  extinct,  or  even  properly  asleep,  but 
which  (like  so  much  else)  have  had  to  fall  silent  amidst 
the  tempest  of  an  evil  time  — Heaven  mend  it!  A 
word  from  me  once  more  I know  will  not  be  unwel- 
come, while  the  world  is  talking  of  you. 

44  Well,  I call  this  an  excellent  good  book,  by  Car  the 
best  of  the  autobiographic  kind  I remember  to  have 
read  in  the  English  language ; and  indeed,  except  it 
be  Boswell’s  of  Johnson,  I do  not  know  where  we  have 
such  a picture  drawn  of  a human  life  as  in  these  three 
volumes. 

44  A pious,  ingenious,  altogether  human  and  worthy 
book;  imaging,  with  graceful  honesty  and  free  felici- 
ty, many  interesting  objects  and  persons  on  your  life- 
path,  and  imaging  throughout,  what  is  best  of  all,  a 
gifted,  gentle,  patient,  and  valiant  human  soul,  as  it 
buffets  its  way  through  the  billows  of  time,  and  will  not 
drown,  though  often  in  danger ; can  not  be  drowned, 
but  conquers  and  leaves  a track  of  radiance  behind  it: 
that,  I think,  comes  out  more  clearly  to  me  than  in 
any  other  of  your  books ; and  that,  I can  venture  to  as- 
sure you,  is  the  best  of  all  results  to  readers  iu  a book 
of  written  record.  In  fact,  this  book  has  been  like  a 
written  exercise  of  devotion  to  me;  I have  not  assist- 
ed at  any  sermon,  liturgy,  or  litany,  this  long  while, 
that  has  had  so  religious  an  efTect  on  me.  Thanks  in 
the  name  of  all  men.  And  believe,  along  with  me, 
that  this  book  will  be  welcome  to  other  generations 
as  well  as  ours.  And  long  may  you  live  to  write  more 
books  for  us ; and  may  the  evening  sun  be  softer  on 
you  (and  on  me)  than  the  noon  sometimes  was ! 

44  Adieu,  dear  Hunt  (you  must  let  me  use  this  famil- 
iarity, for  I am  now  an  old  fellow,  too,  as  well  as  you). 
I have  often  thought  of  coming  up  to  see  you  once 
more  ; and  perhaps  I shall  one  of  these  days  (though 
there  are  such  lions  in  the  path,  go  whither  one  may) ; 
but,  whether  I do  or  not,  believe  forever  iu  my  regard. 
And  so,  God  bless  you,  prays  heartily 

44  T.  C ably  lx." 


A PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS. 

THERE  has  been  a great  fuss  made  lately 
over  a certain  revelation ; but  I really  be- 
lieve that  it  is  another  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  the  author  over  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  that  she  didn’t  make  the  exposition  long 
ago.  See  how  tempting  and  comfortable  it 
was  to  have  a bomb-shell  ready  at  any  time  to 
throw  among  the  hoi  polloi!  They  had  to  he 
interested ; they  had  to  be  amazed,  horrified, 
instructed,  amused,  scandalized.  They  couldn’t 
help  themselves  for  that  once,  any  way.  That 
was  an  article  that  suited  every  body ; that  pub- 
lishers leaped  at,  and  the  public  swallowed, 
greedily  crying  for  more.  Happy  woman! 
Thus  at  once  to  perform  a moral  obligation 
and  gorgo  a rapacious  public!  What  an  iron 
will  she  must  have  io  have  kept  it  all  this 
while ! Why,  only  to  think,  every  body  dies— 
she  might  have  died  too!  I can  not  help  al- 
lowing myself  a moment’s  pause  here  to  con- 
template a delicious  possibility.  Not  pi'obabili - 
ty,  mind,  for  I never  saw  the  distinguished 
woman,  nor  do  I expect  to ; but  if  I had  known 
her,  had  been  honored  with  her  confidence, 
esteem,  admiration,  and  some  lucky — that  is, 
unlucky  accident  had  befallen  her,  so  that  she 
also  had  felt  the  grim  monster  near  at  hand, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  look  about  in  search 
of  another  heir  to  the  wonderful,  astounding, 
valuable  secret,  and  she  had  lighted  upon  me ! 
Ah!!! 
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I should  not  then  have  been  compelled  to 
write  this  article.  I might  have  rested  upon 
my  laurels,  or  upon  an  honorary  pension. 

But  such  was  not  to  be.  However,  all  I 
want  to  say  is,  that  I admire  her,  honor  her! 
She  has  exposed  one  impostor;  now  I*m  go- 
ing to  expose  another ! 

My  name  is  Minerva  Hobbs ! I do  not  know 
what  induced  my  parents  to  give  me  such  an 
appellation.  They  are,  however,  only  account- 
able for  the  Minerva  part  of  it,  and  I am  usually 
called  Minnie.  That  isn’t  so  bad.  As  for 
Hobbs  — I suppose  Augustus  can’t  help  his 
name;  he  was  a well-to-do,  handsome  fellow 
when  I married  him,  and  I got  used  to  it,  and 
didn’t  mind  it.  9 

I don’t  think  any  girls  of  my  acquaintance 
would  have  objected  to  changing  their  names 
under  the  circumstances.  Papa  was  not  very 
well  off,  and  mamma  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  rasping!  Every  one  was  delighted  when 
Augustus  and  I settled  down  in  our  neat  little 
cottage  in  a pretty  suburb.  We  planted  out 
fruit  trees,  rose  vines,  and  honey-suckles ; and 
at  the  christening  party  we  gave  when  Ara- 
minta  was  six  months  old,  every  body  conceded 
the  place  was  a paradise.  Araminta  is  the 
youngest,  and  I don’t  mind  saying  I’m  the 
mother  of  five.  I don’t  profess  to  be  a modern 
Cornelia,  but  certainly  they  are  very  nice  chil- 
dren in  their  way. 

You  might  have  looked  the  wide  world  over 
and  not  have  found  a happier  family  than  ours. 
We  were  like  birds  in  a nest,  so  snug  and  cozy. 
I might  make  some  allusion  here  to  the  ad- 
verse hour  when  the  nest  was  nearly  tumbled 
frcrtn  its  comfortable  security,  but  I refrain — a 
plain,  unvarnished  statement  is  the  best. 

One  would  suppose  that  in  a household  like 
ours  it  would  be  difficult  for  Satan  to  “find 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.  ” There 
was  house-cleaning  twice  a year,  preserving 
and  pickling  in  the  fall,  oceans  of  work  on  the 
machine,  and  quilting  besides.  I was  general- 
ly as  busy  as  a whole  hive  of  honey-bees ; but 
there  occurred  an  unfortunate  lull  somehow. 
My  eldest  daughter,  Jenny,  is  of  a wonderfully 
energetic  disposition,  and  that  summer  she  was 
a great  help  to  me.  The  younger  children 
went  to  school ; our  two  servants  were  models 
in  their  way ; every  thing  went  like  clock-work, 
and  sometimes  I had  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do.  I began  to  read  the  magazines,  and  ex- 
pended a great  deal  of  eloquence  in  writing  to 
my  old  school-mates.  I received  one  or  two  re- 
plies that  closed  the  correspondence.  The  let- 
ters were  wishy-washy  and  dull. 

“How  is  it,  mamma,”  I said  one  day,  “that 
so  few  people  write  a nice  letter  ?” 

“ Because  so  few  people  have  the  capaci- 
ty, Minerva,”  said  mamma,  in  her  sententious 
way. 

“Well,  ipamma,  now  certainly  I can  write  a 
good  letter.  ” 

“You  could  write  more  than  a letter,  if  you 
chose  to  try,”  said  mamma. 
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Yes,  it  was  mamma,  now  that  I remember 
it ; it  wasn’t  poor  old  Satan  at  all.  Mamma's 
words  sunk  deep  into  my  heart.  I lay  awake 
at  night  and  thought  about  it. 

Why  shouldn’t  I ? Why  couldn’t  I ? If  I 
should ! If  I could ! Well,  the  end  of  it  was, 

I.  wrote  a story,  sent  it  to  a magazine,  and  it 
was  accepted! 

Yes,  indeed,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 
was  really  the  case.  I can’t  tell  why  the  editor 
did  such  a thing.  Perhaps  his  faculties  were 
a little  obfuscated  by  the  effects  of  a Cham- 
pagne supper  the  evening  previous.  (If  the 
poor  wretches  get  a .chance  to  drink  Cham- 
pagne, they  surely  can’t  be  blamed  for  once  in 
a while  taking  advantage  of  it.)  Perhaps  he 
had  himself  been  accepted  by  a large  fortune, 
and  the  success  rendered  him  incapable  just 
then  of  rejecting  any  thing.  Perhaps  he  mis- 
took my  handwriting  for  that  of  a well-known 
contributor,  and  was  too  lazy  to  look  over  the 
MS. ; or  that  this  one  effort  of  my  brain  para- 
lyzed the  interior  of  the  cranium  forever  after- 
ward. 

I can’t  tell,  I’m  sure,  how  it  was;  but  the 
fact  remains.  The  story  was  accepted,  and 
paid  for!  Never  shall  I forget  the  emotions 
that  filled  my  being  when  I signed  the  check. 

My  hand  trembled,  my  eyes  became  suffused 
with  happy  tears.  Could  it  be  possible  that  J, 
Minerva  Hobbs,  was  elevated  to  this  wonder- 
ful, this  noble  position? 

“ My  dear  children ! my  own  Augustus !”  I 
cried,  dropping  the  pen,  and  holding  out  my 
arms.  They  rushed  to  my  embrace.  We  re- 
mained for  one  ecstatic  moment  clasped  to- 
gether. Then  Augustus  extricated  himself, 
declaring  that  his  collar  was  mined,  and  he 
should  lose  the  train. 

While  he  was  getting  another  collar  I signed 
the  check.  “ How  many,”  thought  I,  pensive- 
ly leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  con- 
templating the  order  before  me — “ how  many 
of  these  shall  I sign  again  ? Shall  this  become 
a mere  mercenary  transaction  to  me,  and  shall 
1 1 be  able  to  affix  signature  after  signature  to 
these  little  slips  of  paper  without  even  a tre- 
mor? Is  it  possible  I can  ever  forget  the  im- 
portance, the  solemnity,  that  attaches  itself  to 
these  bonds  with  the  people  ? Can  human  na- 
ture, can  I,  be  degraded  enough  to  view  this 
affair  as  a mere  money  transaction  ?” 

Well,  it’s  impossible  to  answer  any  of  these 
pathetic  questions,  for  I never  was  brought  into 
that  trying  situation  again. ^ It  would  have  been 
extremely  gratifying  to  know  if  one  could  be  su- 
perior to  these  sordid  temptations ; but  the  trial 
was  denied  me.  I never  signed  another  check ! 

I never  had  another  story  accepted ! 

Augustus  hunted  out  a collar  for  himself,  and 
went  away,  making  some  playful  remark  about 
men  with  literary  wives  being  compelled  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  Mamma  came  and  congrat- 
ulated me,  and  immediately  settled  it  among  the 
children  and  servants  that  I was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed with  household  affairs.  If  there  was  any 
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thing  that  Jenny  could  not  attend  to,  let  them 
appeal  to  her. 

Then  she  darkened  up  the  room,  and  em- 
bracing me  solemnly,  left  me.  Jenny  came  up 
a few  minutes  afterward,  and  whispered  that  I 
must  pound  on  the  floor  if  I wanted  any  thing. 
Then  6he  went  away  also.  Presently  I heard 
little  Araminta  scream  “Mamma!”  upon  the 
stairs ; but  the  poor  child’s  voice  was  immedi- 
ately smothered,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  the 
regions  below. 

I was  left  alone.  The  room  darkened ; not 
a sound  in  the  household.  I heard  Bridget 
going  up  the  stair,  and,  in  her  endeavor  to 
step  lightly,  nearly  wrench  the  balusters  from 
their  sockets.  She  told  Araminta  in  a stento- 
rian whisper  to  1 1 Whisht ! ” 

I was  beginning  to  feel  really  ill,  when  mam- 
ma entered  softly. 

“What  is  the  matter,  mamma?”  I said, 
piteously. 

“Nothing,  dear;  I will  not  disturb  you. 
Here  is  some  coffee.” 

“ Coffee  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  mamma?” 

“Yes,  dear,”  she  replied,  placing  a large 
bowl  of  intensely  black  fluid  under  my  nose. 
“You  must  remember  that  you  are  exempt  from 
ordinary,  customs  and  rules  now ; you  require 
something  stimulating,  and  yet  soothing — some- 
thing to  soothe  the  nerves  and  excite  the  imag- 
ination !” 

“Fiddle-sticks ! mamma,”  I said.  “ I never 
have  any  thing  the ‘matter  with  my  nerves,  and 
I don’t  want  to  excite  myself.” 

Mamma  stopped  midway  in  the  room,  and 
looked  upon  me  sternly. 

“Are  you  going  to  stop  upon  the  threshold 
of  fame  ?”  she  said,  fiercely.  “ Are  you  going 
to  disgrace  yourself  in  the  eyes  of  your  family, 
your  friends,  your  acquaintances  ?” 

“Gracious,  mamma,  you  haven’t  told  any 
body?” 

“Of  course  I have  told  every  body ,”  said 
mamma.  “Why  should  I conceal  so  gratify- 
ing, so  flattering  a success  ? Come,  dear,  drink 
your  coffee.  It  will  inspire  you  to  write ; you’ll 
get  used  to  it,  and  like  it.” 

Of  course  I took  a sip  of  the  nauseous  liquid : 
none  of  mamma’s  children  had  ever  been  able 
to  rebel  successfully  even  against  castor-oil. 

“ Now,  dear,”  she  said,  not  noticing  the  wry 
face  that  I made,  “ compose  yourself.  Augus- 
tus will  bring  you  paper,  and  arrange  every 
thing  to-night.  All  you  need  do  is  to  sit  here 
and  'write  at  your^ease.”  Then  she  left  me 
again.  I was  allowed  to  go  down  to  dinner. 
There  was  a dispiriting  lugubriousness  about 
the  meal,  but  the  look  of  the  room  was  cheer- 
ing. I never  noticed  before  the  luxuriant  bloom 
of  the  oleander,  and  how  prettily  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  roses  in  the  carpet. 

“Never  mind  if  it  does  fade  it  a little,”  I 
said  to  Jenny;  “let  the  sunshine  come  into 
the  room.  It  almost  seems  as  if  that  bunch  of 
roses  felt  the  warmth  and  gladness  of  it.” 

Heaven  knows  I was  only  thinking  of  the 


wretched  gloominess  of  the  room  up  stairs ; but 
mamma  and  Jenny  exchanged  glances. 

“ That  is  a pretty  idea,”  said  mamma ; “ how 
do  you  think  of  such  things,  dear  ? It  seems 
so  odd  to  people  who  have  no  fancy  nor  imag- 
ination.” 

And  that  was  the  way  with  every  thing  I 
said.  If  I made  a remark  about  the  weather, 
it  was  twisted  into  something  charming ; once 
I made  an  ordinary  observation  about  the  beau- 
ty and  melancholy  of  autumn,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I found  Jenny  and  mamma  in  tears.  If 
I told  Augustus  to  “get  out,”  or  “shut  up,”  it 
was  simplicity  of  style;  and  the  only  time  I 
ventured  upon  a joke,  I had  the  mortification  to 
hear  if  retailed  by  my  family,  amidst  shouts  of 
laughter,  as  “that  excellent  thing  ofMinerva’s.” 

Augustus  fitted  up  a room  as  a “study,” 
evincing  a hitherto  hidden  and  wonderful  apti- 
tude for  an  undertaker’s  line  of  business.  It 
was  on  the  gloomiest  side  of  the  house,  and 
completely  shaded  by  a great  willow-tree  that 
had  sucked  every  bit  of  vegetation  from  that 
part  of  the  garden.  I lmd  a heavy  mahogany 
writing-desk,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  direful 
stationery  implements;  and  tji^re  I sat,  day 
after  day,  losing  health  and  spirits  rapidly*  I 
lost  the  courage  even  to  fix  my  hair,  and  went 
down  to  the  table  with  it  bound  in  a careless 
knot  on  the  back  of  my  head.  Augustus  looked 
a little  aghast,  but  mamma  quelled  him  imme- 
diately with  a triumphant  glance  at  niy  untidy, 
ink-stained  fingers. 

For  I did  finish  a gtfod  many  articles,  which 
were  promptly  returned  to  me,  and  stared  at  me 
from  the  pigeon-holes  in  my  desk  as  so  many 
witnesses  to  my  misery  and  humiliation. 

Mamma  persistently  ignored  the  fact  that  I 
had  been  only  successful  in  the  one  effort.  She 
would  not  even  allow  me  to  explain  to  her.  She 
declared  that  she  would  not  interfere  with  me, 
nor  have  me  interfered  with.  Day  after  day  I 
heard  her  speak  of  me  to  visitors  as  being  so 
busy  writing  that  she  hated  to  disturb  me ; and 
gradually  my  reputation  grew  and  grew,  until 
I became,  in  my  way,  an  enormous  impostor. 
I made  frantic  endeavors  to  merit  even  a tithe 
of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  me.  I chose 
the  dreariest  and  gloomiest  spots,  and  wandered 
there  alone,  striving  to  infuse  into  my  soul  the 
sombre  and  pathetic  reveries  in  which  poets  de- 
light. But  my  soul  wouldn’t  be  infused.  I 
came  home  forlorn  and  draggled,  and  would 
have  given  the  world  for  a romp  with  the  chil- 
dren. But  the  frightful  attributes  of  my  wretch- 
ed position  compelled  me  to  shut  myself  up  in 
my  den,  and  try  to  write  something  of  the  emo- 
tions which  resolutely  refused  to  exist. 

Had  I not  in  a moment  of  despair  yielded  to 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  and  confided  every 
thing  to  Augustus,  I should  certainly  have  put 
an  end  to  myself.  He  was  not,  truth  to  say,  so 
manly  and  protecting  as  one  might  wish.  He 
looked  a little  horrified,  and  stammered  out  that 
he  was  “afraid  it  wouldn't  do  to  give  it  up  so, 
Mrs.  Brown.” 
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41  Perhaps  if  you’d  oil  the  wheels  a little  they’d 
work  better!”  said  Augustus,  inanely. 

I looked  at  him,  wondering  if  he  meant  that 
I might  try  whisky  as  a beverage  instead  of 
coffee ; but  he  explained  that  something  in  the 
way  of  a douceur  to  the  editor  might  be  useful. 
The  poor  fellow  had  dabbled  a little  in  politics, 
and  had  not  that  purity  of  faith  in  human  na- 
ture that  was  desirable  under  the  circumstances. 

44  Don’t  be  an  idiot,  Gus,  ” I groaned.  44  Can’t 
yon  try  to  help  me  a little  ? Can’t  you  think 
ofaplof?” 

4 4 Lord!”  cried  Augustus,  with  such  an  im- 
possible look  in  his  face  that  I fell  to  laughing. 
Then  he  burst  into  a roar,  and  we  had  one  com- 
fortable laugh,  any  way. 

44  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Minnie,”  said  Gus, 
when  we  recovered  gravity  again : 44  I’ll  get  you 
the  Police  Gazette , only  don’t  leave  it  around 
where  the  children  may  see  it.” 

44  No,  no,  Gus,”  I replied,  a little  consoled 
by  this  marital  confidence.  44  I’ll  make  them 
take  the  next  thing  I write.” 

44  All  right,  Minnjp,”saidhe; 44  hit  upon  some- 
thing  startling,  capital,  that’ll  amuse  people  and 
stir  ’em  up  a little.  Do  it  up  brown,  you  know.” 
With  these  valuable  suggestions  he  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  I went  to  work  in  earnest.  It 
was  a lovely  morning  in  September,  one  of 
those  hazy,  delicious,  dreamy  days  that  elevate 
the  soul  and  purify  the  mind.  I looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  saw  through  the  funereal 
switches  of  the  willow  the  grocer’s  boy  bringing 
in  two  baskets  of  peaches.  A pang  darted 
through  my  heart.  Was  I to  be  excluded  from 
canning  my  peaches,  from  preserving  my  plums, 
from  making  my  catchup  ? Had  the  season  come 
for  all  these  delights,  and  was  I to  be  shut  out 
from  this  paradise? 

For  a moment  the  very  fountains  of  my  being 
were  moved.  A strong  feeling  of  rebellion 
arose  within  me.  I was  upon  the  point  of  dart- 
ing out  of  my  prison  and  proclaiming  to  the 
world  that  I must  and  would  be  free,  when  sud-; 
denly  through  the  back  gate  there  stalked  a 
majestic  figure,  clad  gloomily  in  black.  It  was 
mamma!  I sank  back,  conquered,  cowed! 
She  could  can  the  peaches.  She  would  preserve 
the  plums,  make  the  catchup.  Farewell  para- 
dise ! Welcome  tortures  of  perdition ! I seized 
a pen ; I pounced  upon  some  paper ; I concen- 
trated all  my  thoughts  upon  one  giant  effort ! 

44  Algernon  Fitz- Allen,”  I wrote,  44 in  that 
one  moment  was  plunged  from  the  height  of 
felicity  to  the  depth  of  despair !”  There  I paused. 
Why  was  Algernon  Fitz- Allen  in  this  condition 
of  despondency  ? I hadn’t  the  least  idea.  What 
was  his  felicity  ? And  what  was  his  despair  ? 
Couldn’t  tell,  for  the  life  of  me.  I was  think- 
ing of  the  peaches,  and  wondering  if  they  knew 
that  the  rubber  rings  belonging  to  the  Hartell 
jars  were  on  the  third  shelf  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  closet.  * 

Was  Algernon  to  be  rescued  from  his  de- 
spair, or  was  he  forever  to  be  deprived  of  his 
felicity?  Ah,  that  was  the  question!  What 


was  to  be  done  with  him  ? Miserable  wretch, 
how  I hated  him!  One  thing  I determined 
upon — to  pour  out  the  vials  of  my  wrath  upon 
his  devoted  head.  But,  after  all,  what  would 
the  rabble  care  about  Algernon  Fitz -Allen? 
The  humiliating,  torturing  probability  was  that 
they  wouldn’t  care  a rush  if  I should  flay  him 
alive.  What  upon  earth  was  I to  Jo  ? If  I 
could  only  hit  upon  something  that  would  make 
them  leap,  and  jump,  and  devour,  and  ask  for 
more ! If  only  that  dear,  clever  lady  had  hand-  • 
ed  me  over  her  revelation  at  that  moment*  I 
would  have  fallen  upon  my  knees,  I would  have 
embraced  her  feet ! And,  after  all,  what  did 
she  want  with  it  ? Her  fame  was  secured.  She 
had  the  public  under  her  thumb.  When  I last 
went  to  see  44  Uncle  Tota’s  Cabin,”  so  many 
people  were 44  dissolving  into  their  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs” that  the  dampness  of  the  theatre  put 
my  hair  out  of  curl. 

I heard  Jenny  bid  mamma  good-by,  and  I 
saw  the  majestic  figure  again  glide  out  the  back 
gate.  What  could  it  mean  ? Was  she  going 
to  desert  the  peaches  ? Didn’t  she  know  that 
this  was  a dangerous  proceeding  ? If  the  fruit 
was  ripe,  it  would  decay  ; if  the  peaches  were 
green,  they  were  not  fit  to  can. 

44  I’ll  be  here  theiirst  thing  in  the  morning,” 
said  mamma. 

44  Yes,  grandma,”  said  Jenny.  Then  the 
house  was  silent  again. 

I bound  a wet  towel  around  my  head,  and  sat 
fixedly  gazing  at  the  paper  before  me.  Hoy/ 
about  Algernon  Fitz- Allen? 

The  poor  man  was  in  the  same  condition  of 
misery.  I was  unable  to  extend  to  him  a help- 
ing hand.  I didn’t  even  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  I remained  gazing  upon  the 
sentence  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  feeling  that 
the  white  glare  of  the  blankness  underneath 
was  gradually  reducing  me  to  ossification. 

Presently  a grateful  odor  stole  into  the  room, 
spread  itself  under  my  nostrils.  It  was  the 
boiling  of  peach  simp ! I knew  it  in  an  instant. 

Was  it  possible  Jenny  was  doing  them  herself? 
Rash  child ! How  I envied  her ! Suddenly  a 
light  footstep  came  rapidly  through  the  hall, 
entered,  and  Jenny  threw  herself  almost  at  my 
feet.  I never  noticed  how’  pretty  she  was  be- 
fore. Her  hair  had  tumbled  itself  in  little  curls 
about  her  forehead ; an  irresistible,  shy,  plead- 
ing look  shone  in  her  brown  eyes. 

44 Mamma,  mamma!”  cried  the  dear  child, 

44  pray  forgive  me  for  disturbing  you,  but  I’ve 
commenced  the  peaches,  and  I can’t  find  the 
rubber  rings.  Oh,  mamma,  if  you’d  only  come, 
just  for  a minute,  and  help  me  look !” 

I embraced  her;  my  heart  was  too  full  to 
speak.  I took  off  the  wet  towel ; I left  poor 
Algernon  Fitz  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  best 
he  could;  I flew  to  the  kitchen.  Gracious 
Heavens ! what  a delicious,  cozy,  inviting  lit- 
tle room  it  was,  to  be  sure ! ijow  the  kettle 
danced,  and  the  cat  purred ! When  little  Minty 
put  up  her  hands  for  mamma  I kissed  her  with 
rapture. 
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“ I do  wonder  where  are  the  rubber  rings  ?” 
said  Jenny. 

“ On  the  third  shelf  in  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  closet,”  I replied,  handing  them  down. 

“ Oh,  you  dear  mammy ! how  nice  it  is  to 
have  you  down  here  again!  Don’t  go  back, 
mamma,  please  don’t ! We’re  so  tired  of  grand- 
mamma ; ain’t  wc,  Bridget  ?” 

Bridget  appealed  to  the  Holy  Virgin  to  sup- 
port her  in  the  protest  that  she  was  thoroughly 
tired  of  poor  mamma. 

fcWhat  a happy  day  it  was ! When  the  boys 
came  home  from  school  they  shouted  with  de- 
light, scarcely  knowing  the  reason  why.  Such 
a delicious  little  supper  we  had  ready  for  papa ! 

“ Hallo !”  he  said,  stopping  on  the  threshold 
with  astonishment. 

“On  a strike,  Minnie?” 

“ Yes,  Gus ; I’ll  never  go  back  again,  never ! ” 

“ Well,  it’s  right  jolly  to  get  you  down  here,” 
he  said,  looking  at  me  with  all  his  might.  “ How 
nice  your  hair  looks !” 

It  gave  me  a pang  to  think  I was  almost  like 
a resuscitated  corpse  to  them  all. 

“I’ll  never  go  back  again,  never,  Gus!”  I 
repeated,  vigorously. 

“But  how  will  you  explain  to  the  ancient 
dragon?”  said  Gus,  alluding  irreverently  to 
mamma. 

“ I’ll  make  a plain  statement  of  facts,  Gus, 
and  she  can  read  it  with  the  rest.” 


THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

“DOWN  WITH  THE  BOURBONS  1” 

THE  80th  of  September,  1868,  witnessed  a 
singular  scene  in  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Biarritz.  The  railroad  station  was  crowded. 
The  waiting-room  was  thronged.  Eager  nod 
curious  faces  peered  out  at  the  windows.  The 
road  leading  from  the  village  to  the  station 
was  filled  with  carriages.  It  was  not  merely 
the  peasantry  who  had  been  assembled  here. 
Among  those  who  were  drawn  to  the  ddpot  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  general  expectancy,  were 
several  representative  families  of  the  nobility. 

The  little  village  of  Biarritz,  so  insignificant 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary atlases,  lies  on  the  southern  borders  of 
France.  It  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Paris  to 
Madrid.  If  the  reader  will  find  Bayonne  he 
will  not  be  tar  from  Biarritz.  On  our  latest 
atlases  the  railroad  is  left  unfinished.  It  is 
now  completed. 

A little  before  one  o’clock  the  waiting-room 
of  the  station  is  cleared  by  orders  from  some 
superior.  Peasantry  and  nobility  are  turned 
out  together  into  the  court-yard.  A tall,  hand- 
some lady,  with  commanding  figure,  occupies, 
with  one  or  two  companions,  the  first-class  sa- 
lon. This  is  the  Empress  of  the  French.  Her 
companion  and  confidante  is  the  Marchioness  of 
Javal-Quinto*  A solitary  man,  with  a thought- 
ful but  expressionless  face,  paces  to  and  fro  the 
platform  where,  ordinarily,  none  but  railroad 
officials  are  allowed,  except  on  the  arrival  and 


departure  of  trains.  This  is  the  foremost  man 
in  European  politics — Napoleon  III.,  Emperor 
of  the  French.  He  has  come  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  is  not  a 
mourner.  But  he  is  an  adept  in  the  -art  of  dis- 
simulation. He  will  seem  to  mourn. 

It  is  a little  after  one  o’clock.  The  sound 
of  an  approaching  train  is  heard.  It  is  from 
the  6011th.  An  eager  expectancy  is  every 
where  observable.  Even  the  passionless  face 
of  the  imperturbable  emperor  lights  up  with  a 
momentary  gleam.  A special  train  rolls  into 
the  station.  On  the  balcony  of  the  saloon  car- 
riage, as  if  impatient  to  descend,  stands  a stout, 
burly  woman,  who  shows  in  her  rather  coarse 
face,  and  presently  in  her  rather  harsh  voice, 
some  of  the  features  which  belong  to  her  mas- 
culine character-shrewdness,  obstinacy,  a cer- 
tain degree  of  courage.  Alas ! they  are  mated 
to  a sensual  disposition,  to  a superstitious  na- 
ture, to  an  inveterate  ignorance,  to  a persistent 
contempt  of  the  people,  and  to  that  singular 
inability  to  comprehend  the  course  of  events 
which  is  the  fatality  of  tfce  Bourbon  family. 
This  is  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain ; from  this  day 
forth  queen  no  longer. 

Just  behind  her  stands  the  favorite,  for  whose 
sake  she  is  now  abdicating  her  uneasy  throne, 
Marfori,  the  object  of  the  peoples’  just  hatred 
and  contempt ; as  pompous  in  hjs  adversity  as 
he  ever  was  in  his  prosperity.  He  wears  over 
his  black  coat  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  order  of 
Charles  III.  Just  behind  him,  and  in  the  door- 
way of  the  carriage,  stands  the  king.  Within 
are  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  with  the  arrival 
of  this  train  there  rolls  into  the  station  from 
the  opposite  direction  the  express  from  Paris 
to  Madrid.  It  is  filled  with  Spanish  refugees, 
who  have  heard  of  the  revolution,  and  are  re- 
turning to  their  home  to  participate  in  it.  If 
the  object  of  the  queen’s  haste  is  to  avoid  this 
rencontre  * she  is  too  late.  The  rumor  of  her 
flight  has  preceded  her.  She  is  recognized. 
The  car  windows  are  thrown  open.  Angry 
faces  glare  at  her  and  her  infamous  companion. 
Curses  loud  and  deep  salute  her.  “Fuera! 
fuera ! ” — 4 ‘ Out  with  her ! out  with  her ! ” This 
is  the  greeting  which  this  most  illustrious  queen 
receives  on  this  day  of  her  departure  from  her 
native  land. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a shameless  life 
utterly  to  extinguish  in  any  woman  that  wo- 
man’s nature  with  which  God  has  endowed  her. 
Tears  start  to  the  queen’s  eyes  at  this  salutAtion 
from  her  subjects  in  this  hour  of  her  humilia- 
tion. It  was  not  characteristic  of  chivalric 
Spain.  But  Spain  had  suffered  too  much  at  this 
woman’s  hands  to  be  chivalric.  The  queen 
quickly  descends  to  the  platform.  The  court 
favorite,  the  king,  and  Father  Claret,  the 
queen’s  confessor,  follow  her.  They  are  cord- 
ially greeted  by  the  emperor  and  the  empress. 
The  royal  party  then  enter  alone  the  first-class 
waiting-room.  The  attendants  remain  with- 
out. 
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What  occurred  during  that  interview  no  one 
but  those  who  participated  in  it  knows.  And 
only  the  four  royal  personages  were  present — 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  Had  the  queen 
hoped  for  a French  intervention?  Did  the 
empress  add  her  entreaties  to  those  of  the 
guilty  and  unfortunate  queen  ? If  so,  it  was 
in  vain.  The  emperor  was  immovable.  His 
life-long  purpose  had  been  to  execute  what  his 
uncle  failed  to  accomplish.  He  has  been  bent 
on  destroying  the  Bourbon  dynasty  Which  de- 
stroyed Napoleon  I.  He  is  not  the  man  to  be 
swerved  from  a life-long  purpose  by  the  tears 
of  two  women  and  the  sympathies  of  an  hour. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  interview  was  ended, 
the  last  hopes  of  the  Bourbon  queen  wore  at  an 
end.  “ We  have  nothing  left  but  to  depart,” 
said  an  officer  of  their  suit,  as  the  royal  party 
issued  again  from  the  waiting-room  to  the  plat- 
form. He  read  this  conclusion  upon  the  tear- 
ful face  of  the  empress,  upon  the  resolute  but 
ineffectually  masked  face  of  Isabella.  The 
latter  ascended  again  the  gallery  of  the  car. 
The  king  and  suit  followed  her.  The  em- 
press mounted  for  a moment  to  the  gallery  to 
give  to  her  royal  guest  a parting  kiss.  She 
then  resumed  her  place  at  her  husbands  side. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  His  face  was  as 
imperturbable  as  ever ; but  he  stood  with  head 
uncovered,  as  is  the  French  fashion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  It  is  no  fantastic  fancy  that 
perceives  in  this  carriage  a hearse,  containing 
the  last  mortal  remains  of  a once  powerful  dy- 
nasty. The  bell  rings  out  a funeral  knell.  At 
the  sound  of  the  signal  the  train  moves  off. 
The  reign  of  Queen  Isabella  is  ended.  Spain 
is  free. 

To  understand  the  real  significance  of  this 
event  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  we  most 
go  back  a little. 

HISTORY. 

Sixty  years  before,  Bayonne,  a few  miles 
from  Biarritz,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  scene 
of  an  interview  equally  significant  and  memo- 
rable. The  parties  were  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  two  rival  Kings  of  Spain — father 
and  son.  The  tramp  of  Napoleon’s  armies  was 
shaking  all  Europe.  The  cannon  of  the  French 
revolution  had  echoed  among  the  Pyrenees. 
Even  lethargic  Spain  was  awakened  from  her 
slumber  of  centuries.  One  bright  spring  morn- 
ing the  king  was  astonished  to  find  his  palace 
surrounded  by  an  infuriate  mob.  His  favor- 
ite prime  minister,  Manuel  Godoy,  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life.  Charles  III.  of  Spain 
was  glad  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Louis  of  France 
by  an  act  of  abdication.  He  resigned  his 
throne  in  favor  of  “our  dear  son  Ferdinand.” 
To  his  “ well-beloved  subjects,”  howling  before 
his  balcony,  he  declared  with  trembling  lips, 
“I  never  performed  an  act  with  more  pleasure 
in  my  life.”  On  the  same  day  he  appealed  to 
Napoleon  I.  to  be  reinstated.  “I  have  been 
forced  to  abdicate!”  he  cried.  His  “well-be- 


loved son  Ferdinand”  was  a Spanish  Absalom. 
He  had  instigated  the  mob.  He  is  accused  of 
| an  attempt  to  murder  both  his  parents  and  the 
prime  minister.  His  character  and  subsequent 
conduct  render  the  charge  not  improbable. 
He  appealed  on  the  same  day  to  the  same  pa- 
tron. 

In  answer  to  these  appeals,  Napoleon  I.  in- 
vited both  father  and  son  to  meet  him  at  Ba- 
yonne. It  was  the  invitation  of  tne  spider  to  the 
fly.  It  was  accepted.  The  king  and  prince 
met  their  gracious  patron  in  answer  to  his  gra- 
cious invitation.  The  result  was  the  dethrone- 
ment of  them  both.  Joseph,  King  of  Naples, 
was  declared  by  Napoleon’s  decree  King  of 
Spain.  Napoleon's  failures  were  as  sublime  as 
bis  successes.  The  Spanish  intervention  was 
one  of  those  blunders  which  state  craft  accounts 
as  worse  than  a crime.  It  aroused  all  the  pride 
of  the  Spanish  nobility.  They  ar(pe  as  one 
man  to  resent  the  insult  and  expel  the  invader. 
The  peasantry  armed  themselves  with  knives, 
scythes,  axes,  whatever  came  to  their  hand. 
The  priests  marched  at  their  head.  For  once 
Spain  was  united.  What  was  more  astonish- 
ing, for  once  Spain  was  aroused. 

The  peninsular  war  ended  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  his 
father.  But  the  six  years  which  had  intervened 
wrought  the  work  of  a century  in  his  subjects. 
They  had  mingled  first  with  the  French,  then 
with  the  English,  the  two  foremost  nations  of 
Europe.  For  the  first  time  in  their  national 
existence  they  fought  not  for  their  king,  not 
for  their  creed,  but  for  their  country.  For  the 
first  time  they  formed  voluntarily  an  alliance 
w ith  a*  Protestant  nation.  They  had  before 
been  loyal.  They  now  experienced  a new  sen- 
timent, that  of  patriotism.  War  is  a won- 
derful educator.  Her  schooling  is  painful,  but 
efficacious.  Old  Spain  was  buried  in  this  earth- 
quake. A new  Spain  arose  from  its  ruins. 

I Of  all  this  Ferdinand  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant. He  was  a true  Bourbon.  “Our  son,” 
said  his  affectionate  mother,  “has  a mule’s 
bead  and  a tiger’s  heart.”  His  reign  justified 
this  estimate  of  his  character.  He  commenced 
at  once  to  administer  his  government  in  the 
nineteenth  century  on  the  same  principles  upon 
which  it  had  been  administered  by  his  fore- 
fathers in  the  sixteenth.  He  abolished  the 
constitution  by  an  imperial  decree.  He  revived 
the  Inquisition.  He  restored  the  Church  to  all 
its  ancient  privileges  and  prerogatives.  He 
reinstated  Jesuitism  in  its  former  power.  The 
very  men  by  whose  swords  his  right  to  his 
father’s  throne  had  been  maintained  were  ex- 
iled or  executed  for  their  liberal  principles. 
They  had  learned  to  love  their  country  more 
than  their  king.  This  is  an  unpardonable  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  a Bourbon.  But  the  principles 
of  liberty  had  grown  too  strong  to  be  eradicated 
by  fire  or  sword.  The  history  of  Ferdinand’s 
reign  was  one  of  almost  continuous  insurrec- 
tions. When  they  threatened  success  he  swore 
to  respect  the  popular  constitution.  When  they 
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failed,  he  persecuted  with  the  utmost  severity 
all  who  had  participated  in  them. 

ISABELLA  REGINA 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  added  a new  insur- 
rectionary element.  By  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion no  woman  could  inherit  a crown.  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  sons.  His  eldest  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  was  ^therefore  heir-apparent  . to  the 
throne.  But  Ferdinand  never  suffered  a con- 
stitution to  stand  in  his  way.  As  old  age  be- 
gan to  indicate  unmistakably  that  his  own 
troubled  reign  drew  to  its  close,  he  issued  an 
imperial  decree  rescinding  the  obnoxious  pro- 
vision. This  was  the  last  important  act  of  his 
life.  He  died,  leaving  Isabella  queen  at  the 
tender  age  of  three  years  and  two  months. 
Christina,  her  mother,  was  made  regent.  Don 
Carlos  at  once  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
More  ablblute  even  than  his  despotic  brother, 
he  gathered  about  him  the  extreme  absolutists. 
His  ranks  were  increased  by  the  same  sort  of 
volunteers  that  gathered  about  David  in  the 
wilderness  of  Engedi.  “Every  one  that  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and 
* every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  them- 
selves unto  him.”  From  its  earliest  days,  Spain 
has  been  famous  for  its  brigandage.  The  Car- 
lists,  taking  the  name  of  their  leader,  were  in 
numbers  formidable.  Fortunately  for  Spain, 
they  possessed  none  of  that  union  in  which  is 
strength.  They  were  not  united  by  any  princi- 
ple. Don  Carlos  had  not  the  power  to  unite 
them  by  any  personal  enthusiasm  for  himself. 
After  five  or  six  years  of  desultory  campaign- 
ing, their  military  forces  melted  away.  Don 
Carlos  fled  the  country.  Christina,*  driven 
from  her  throne,  followed  him  shortly  after. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  Isabella  was 
declared  by  legislative  enactment  to  be  of  age, 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

She  inherited  from  her  father  a revolution- 
ary kingdom.  On  the  one  side  were  the  Car- 
lists,  who  represented  the  despotism  of  the  past ; 
on  the  other  stood  the  party  of  progress — often 
divided  in  councils  among  themselves — who  rep- 
resented the  hopes  of  the  future.  A man  of 
genius  might  perhaps  have  brought  order  out 
of  the  chaotic  kingdom.  A woman  of  trans- 
cendent virtues  might  have  secured  the  affec- 
tion, and  so  the  adhesion,  of  her  subjects.  But 
Isabella  possessed  neither  genius  nor  virtne. 
She  is  a genuine  Bourbon— every  way  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  parentage.  She  inherits  from 
her  grandfather  his  sensuality,  from  her  father 
his  superstition,  from  both  cupidity.  That  she 
is  guilty  of  drinking  habitually  to  intoxication 
is  universally  believed  in  Spain.  That  she  has 
contrived  to  carry  out  of  the  country  sufficient 
public  moneys  to  provide  handsomely  for  her- 
self in  exile  is  generally  believed  in  Paris. 
She  has  obstinacy  without  firmness,  cunning 
without  intelligence,  rashness  without  courage, 
superstition  without  religion.  Her  conscience 
is  in  the  keeping  of  hter  father  confessor ; her 
affections  in  that  of  her  court  favorite.  Father 


Claret  and  Marfori  have  been  the  rulers  of 
Spain.  Isabella  has  only  been  queen.  From 
the  day  of  her  accession  to  that  of  her  abandon- 
ment of  the  throne,  Spain  has  never  known  a 
day  of  true  peace.  Revolution  has  followed 
revolution.  Rarely  has  any  administration 
lasted  more  than  a few  months.  One,  eminent 
for  the  brevity  of  its  life,  ruled  Spain  just  twen- 
ty-four hours,  then  expired.  It  is  known  de- 
risively as  the  “ lightning  ministry.” 

And  we,  forsooth  l are  commended  to  mon- 
archy, because  it  gives  us  a stable  government. 

* Yet,  though  administrations  changed,  the 
Jesuits  never  ceased  to  control  the  conscience 
and  the  policy  of  the  queen.  The  triumphs  of 
their  adversaries  were  always  short-lived.  It 
even  passed  into  a Spanish  proverb:  “The 
same  dog  with  different  collars.” 

GONZALEZ  BRAVO. 

The  last  of  these  changing  administrations 
was  that  of  Gonzalez  Bravo.  To  the  intolera- 
ble badness  of  his  rule  Spain  is  indebted  for  the 
present  revolution.  In  youth  a republican,  in 
mature  life  an  absolutist,  Gonzalez  Bravo  com- 
bines the  zeal  of  a renegade  with  the  cunning 
craft  of  a professional  politician.  To  the  gifts 
of  nature  he  has  added  the  advantages  of  an 
education  in  the  court  of  Madrid,  notorious  for 
its  corruption  even  among  the  corrupt  courts  of 
Europe.  In  an  age  and  country  infamous  for 
intrigue,  he  has  attained  a disgraceful  notoriety. 
Unrestrained  by  principle,  bold  to  audacity,  he 
knows  not  even  the  fear  of  detection,  which 
often  withholds  public  men  from  scandalous 
vices.  He  never  hesitates  to  sacrifice  his  repu- 
tation for  substantial  power.  His  advent  into 
political  circles  in  1833  was  signalized  by  a lie 
so  audacious  that  no  one  credited  it,  yet  so 
supported  that  no  one  dared  resist  it.  The 
president  of  the  first  council  of  Queen  Isabella 
was  Olozaga,  then  the  foremost  man,  still  per- 
haps the  foremost  man,  in  Spanish  politics. 

His  first  act  was  a proclamation  dissolving  the 
Cbrtes,  and  ordering  a new  election.  It  was 
almost  instantly  followed  by  a royal  proclama- 
tion revoking  it,  and  dismissing  the  minister 
in  whose  name  it  had  been  issued.  The  Cortes 
and  the  country  waited  impatiently  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  phenomenon.  Gon- 
zalez Bravo,  the  successor  of  Olozaga  in  the 
ministry,  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  to 
make  it.  He  presented  to  the  astonished  na- 
tion the  firfet  official  document  ever  signed  by 
the  young  Queen  of  Spain.  It  consisted  of  a 
charge  against  her  late  prime  minister  that  by 
personal  violence  he  had  extorted  the  decree 
of  dissolution  at  her  hands.  The  character  of 
Olozaga  was  above  impeachment.  No  one 
credited  the  falsehood.  But  the  axiom,  44  The 
queen  can  do  no  wrong,”  was  too  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  Spanish  mind  to  be  impugned.  The 
port-folio  of  Olozaga  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Gonzalez  Bravo. 

Such  is  the  man  who,  in  April,  1867,  at  the 
death  of  Narvaez,  succeeded,  for  the  third  time. 
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to  the  prime  ministry  of  the  most  restless  and 
uneasy  kingdom  in  Europe.  For  thirty  years 
he  had  been  familiar  with  the  intrigues  of 
the  court.  He  knew  the  dangers  which  en- 
vironed him.  He  prepared  to  grapple  with 
them.  Under  his  administration  and  that  of 
his  predecessor,  whose  spirit  he  imbibed,  abso- 
lutism ran  mad.  The  Cortes  were  treated  as 
a nullity.  The  president  and  vice-president 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Marshal  Ser- 
rano was  sent  in  close  custody  to  the  castle  of 
Alicante.  The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier  were  notified  to  leave  the  kingdom 
within  twenty-four  hours.  General  Dulce  was 
banished  to  TenerifFe.  Olozaga  retired  to 
Paris.  General  Prim  fled  to  Belgium.  Es- 
partero  escaped  the  fate  of  his  companions  only 
by  living  in  absolute  retirement.  In  less  than 
two  years  nearly  every  Spanish  general  or 
statesman  of  note,  of  whatever  party,  who  was 
not  already  committed  to  the  support  of  Gon- 
zales Bravo  was  in  prison  or  in  exile.  Spain 
was  reduced  to  the  merest  despotism.  Gonza- 
lez Bravo  was  the  despot. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  these  energetic 
measures  might  have  quelled  the  incipient  rev- 
olution. In  the  nineteenth  they  only  acceler- 
ated it.  All  previous  revolutions  had  been 
directed  against  the  ministry.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  project  of  ridding  Spain  of  the 
Bourbon  queen  was  agitated.  The  excessive 
despotism  of  Brayo  united  all  parties  against 
the  government.  His  treatment  of  tried  and 
favorite  officers  disaffected  the  army.  The 
people  had  been  long  disaffected.  Olozaga  was 
the  first  to  suggest,  what  became  the  war-cry 
of  the  revolution,  “Down  with  the  Bourbons!” 
Desperation  begets  boldness. 

His  followers  at  first  were  few.  But  Gonza- 
lez Bravo  very  kindly  recruited  for  him.  The 
country,  sick  of  changing  dynasties  that  brought 
no  relief,  wearied  of  Jesuitical  control  which 
ruled  alike  in  almost  every  cabinet,  caught 
eagerly  the  cry.  The  army  began  secretly  to 
re-echo  it.  Olozaga  is  more  than  a man  of 
genius — he  is  a man  of  patience.  He  restrained 
his  colleagues  from  that  impetuosity  of  action 
which  had  rendered  so  many  revolutionary  at- 
tempts nugatory.  He  quietly  waited  the  op- 
portunity which  he  was  sure  the  infatuated  ad- 
ministration would  afford  him.  He  was  not 
mistaken.  Three  acts,  either  of  which  might 
have  precipitated  a revolution,  combined  to  ren- 
der this  a bloodless  one. 

The  greatest  want  of  revolutions  is  money. 
Capital  is  loth  to  invest  in  them.  They  can 
not  issue  bonds  and  borrow  in  foreign  markets. 
Gonzalez  Bravo  considerately  supplied  the  rev- 
olutionists with  means  by  driving  the  Due  de 
Montpensier  to  their  ranks.  The  due  is  per- 
haps the  most  unpopular  man  in  Spain.  He 
is  of  French  descent;  and  the  Spaniards  hate 
the  French.  He  is  married  to  Maria  Louise, 
the  younger  sister  of  Queen  Isabella ; and  the 
Spaniards  hate  the  daughters  of  Ferdinand. 
By  birth  and  by  marriage  he  is  connected  with 


the  Bourbon  family;  and  the  Spaniards  hate 
the  Bourbons.  He  is  an  intense  and  intolerant 
bigot ; and  all  the  progressive  element  in  Spain 
is  rising  up  in  indignant  protest  against  bigotiy. 
His  personal  qualities  are  not  such  as  to  awaken 
popular  enthusiasm.  He  has  the  reputation 
of  being  both  parsimonious  and  cowardly.  He 
lends  his  money  at  interest,  and  woe  to  the 
debtor  that  falls  into  his  clutches ! He  buys  at 
the  lowest  cash  prices,  and  delays  payment  to 
save  interest.  He  rents  out  his  orchard,  and  is 
derisively  called  the  “orange  peddler.”  His 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  midst  of  revolutions, 
yet  he  has  never  participated  in  them.  At  the 
fall  of  Louis  Philippe  he  fled  from  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  leaving  bis  young  wife  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. At  a local  outbreak  in  Seville  he  fled  to 
the  sea-coast,  though  no  violeuce  was  threat- 
ened him.  Such  at  least  are  the  Spanish  sto- 
ries of'him.  His  reputation,  if  not  his  charac- 
ter, robs  him  of  all  personal  influence.  But  he 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  grandees  in  the  king- 
dom. His  palace  in  Seville  rivals  in  its  taste- 
less decorations  any  in  Spain.  His  wealth  is 
his  only  power.  The  jealousy  which  impelled 
Bravo  to  exile  the  due  was  therefore  a pecul- 
iarly unreasonable  one.  By  driving  Montpen- 
sier from  the  kingdom  he  did  nothing  to  weak- 
en the  revolution ; he  only  removed  one  whose 
personal  presence  would  have  proved  a hin- 
drance to  its  leaders.  At  the  same  time  he 
deepened,  if  he  did  awaken,  Montpensier’s  en- 
mity. Though  the  due  would  not  commit  him- 
self personally  to  the  revolt,  he  was  moved  by 
revenge  to  contribute  liberally  to  a cause  which 
motives  of  patriotism  never  could  have  induced 
him  to  support. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Gonzalez  Bravo 
alienated  the  army  by  his  treatment  of  its  lead- 
ing officers.  # In  all  previous  revolutions  the 
navy  had  Remained  loyal.  With  singular  in- 
fatuation Bravo  succeeded  in  overcoming  that 
loyalty.  He  reduced  the  rank  and  pay  of  many 
of  its  officers,  and  suffered  its  sailors  to  go  ut- 
terly unpaid.  That  he  might  be  extravagant 
where  he  should  have  been  economical,  he  w*as 
economical  where  he  should  have  been  extrav- 
agant. The  flame  of  discontent,  enkindled 
among  the  people,  ran  through  the  navy.  When 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  ready  to  act, 
the  fleet  of  Spain  was  at  their  disposal. 

Only  an  opportunity  for  united  action  was 
wanting.  That,  also,  the  considerate  prime 
minister  afforded  the  revolutionists.  The  un- 
easy queen,  perhaps  foreboding  new  trouble, 
perhaps  only  mindful  of  past  revolutions,  sought 
an  alliance  with  France.  She  proposed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  emperor  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  and  a naval  squadron.  She  requested  in 
return  his  protection  in  case  her  dynasty  was 
attacked.  . The  negotiations  halted.  She  pro- 
posed an  interview.  It  was  granted.  Early 
in  September  the  Emperor  of  the  French  left 
Paris ; the  Queen  of  Spain  left  Madrid.  They 
were  to  meet  at  San  Sebastian.  The  journey 
of  the  one  was  a series  of  ovations.  The  other 
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traveled,  unheralded,  through  the  midst  of  a 
silent  and  sullen  people.  An  alliance  with 
France,  to  support  her  tottering  throne,  was  ut- 
terly unendurable  to  the  haughty  Castilian. 
The  hour  had  come.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  Isabella  met  Napoleon  III.  at  San 
Sebastian.  On  the  following  day  the  flag  of 
free  Spain  was  unfurled  in  the  port  of  Cadiz. 

THE  REVOLT. 

While  Isabella  was  traveling  from  Madrid  to 
San  Sebastian,  Generals  Prim,  Serrano,  Bulce, 
Zabala,  Cabalero  de  Rodas,  and  others,  were 
meeting  at  Gibraltar  to  initiate  the  campaign. 
The  plan  of  the  revolutionists  was  very  simple. 
Madrid  is  the  centre  of  a circle  from  which 
radiate  four  railways.  Santander,  Cadiz,  Car- 
tagena, and  Barcelona  are  in  the  circumference 
of  this  circle.  A simultaneous  rising  at  each 
of  these  points  was  determined  upon..  The 
people,  ripe  for  insurrection,  waited  only  the 
signal  from  their  leaders.  Topete,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Spanish  fleet,  was  already  commit- 
ted to  the  revolutionary  cause.  Captain  Mal- 
eampo,  of  the  iron-clad  Saragossa , joined  him. 
One  or  two  shots  from  the  fleet  sufficed  to  over- 
awe the  few  royal  troops  in  the  barracks  at 
Cadiz.  A landing  was  effected  without  oppo- 
sition. Marshal  Serrano,  who  headed  the 
movement,  was  received  with  acclamation  by 
the  citizens.  They  flocked  in  crowds  to  his 
standard.  It  is  said  that  in  three  days  four- 
teen thousand  volunteers  were  enrolled  under 
his  command.  In  compliance  with  the  gen- 
eral plan  agreed  upon,  Serrano  marched  im- 
mediately toward  Madrid.  Seville  received 
him  with  open  arms.  Two  regiments  of  royal 
troops,  sent  dowm  to  oppose  him,  revolted  and 
went  over  to  the  rebel  ranks.  The  first  serious 
opposition  which  he  encountered  was  at  the 
bridge  of  Alcolea,  between  Seville  and  Cor- 
dova. This,  the  most  considerable  battle  of  the 
revolution,  was  really  little  more  than  a skirmish. 
The  royalists  retreated  in  disorder.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Novaliches,  who  led  them  in  person,  fell 
mortally  wounded.  If  Marshal  Serrano  had 
wished  to  follow  up  his  success  he  might  easily 
have  routed  the  whole  corps  d’arme'e.  It  was, 
however,  the  policy  of  the  revolutionists  not  to 
vanquish  the  army,  but  to  win  its  support. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  this  move- 
ment in  Southern  Spain  a part  of  the  fleet  ap- 
peared upon  the  northwest  coast  in  the  harbor 
of  Santander.  This  was  the  signal  for  a pop- 
ular rising  in  the  town.  The  northern  prov- 
inces of  Spain  are  monarchical;  the  south- 
ern republican.  The  queen  was  about  one 
hundred  miles  distant  at  San  Sebastian.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  just  across  the  bor- 
der. The  news  of  General  Serrano's  move- 
ments had  not  yet  traversed  the  kingdom.  The 
people  were  timid.  They  hesitated.  Two 
sharp  but  not  severe  engagements  took  place 
between  the  undrilled  but  enthusiastic  inhab- 
itants and  the  well  disciplined  but  disaffected 
army.  In  these  engagements  the  fleet  were 


unable  to  co-operate  without’ firing  upon  their 
friends.  Nevertheless,  in  ten  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  revolutionary  flag  in  the 
streets  of  Cadiz,  it  floated  over  the  military  bar- 
racks of  Santander.  At  the  same  time  the 
city  of  Valladolid,  the  former  capital  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  direct  road  between  San  Sebastian 
and  Madrid,  declared  against  the  queen.  The 
ports  of  .Corunna,  Pontevedra,  and  Vigo,  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  the  example  of  their 
sister  cities. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  upon  the 
southern  and  western  coasts,  events  equally  im- 
portant were  taking  place  upon  the  eastern. 
On  the  27th  of  September  three  ships  of  the 
revolutionary  fleet  appeared  in  the  harbor  of 
Cartagena,  which  only  awaited  their  appear- 
ance to  join  the  revolt.  A successful  rising  in 
Saragossa  severed  the  railroad  connection  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Barcelona.  And  when 
General  Prim  appeared  with  a portion  of  the 
rebel  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  the  latter  city,  and 
Count  de  Cheste,  whose  royal  forces  had  been 
barely  adeqnate  to  prevent  a popular  uprising, 
retreated,  the  city  rose  en  masse  to  welcome 
their  deliverer.  Thus,  in  less  than  ten  days 
from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  at  Cadiz,  the 
revolutionists  had  occupied  almost  tho  entire 
sea-coast,  and  most  of  the  important  centres  in 
the  interior.  Madrid  alone  remained  quiet. 
This  was  not  because  the  court  party  was  more 
popular  in  the  capital  than  elsewhere,  but  be- 
cause the  revolutionists  wisely  perceived  that 
the  quickest  way  to  secure  the  capital  was  by 
simultaneously  seizing  the  sea-port  towns. 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  first  news  of  the  insurrection  struck  ter- 
ror to  the  guilty  prime  minister.  He  did  not 
even  await  the  return  of  his  queen.  He  tele- 
graphed his  resignation.  General  Concha, 
Military  Governor  of  Madrid,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  organized  the  royal  army,  and 
took  energetic  but  unsuccessful  measures  to 
quell  the  outbreak.  He  telegraphed  to  the 
queen  to  return  instantly  to  the  capital.  With 
military  frankness  he  advised  her  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  alone  she  could  do  so  with 
safety.  These  were  to  dismiss  her  favorite, 
Marfori,  and  to  establish  religious  liberty  — 
conditions  which  she  instantly  and  indignant- 
ly r6jected.  She  preferred  Marfori  to  her 
throne.  Like  Philip  II.,  she  would  rather 
not  reign  at  all  than  reign  over  heretics.  Per- 
plexed by  the  suddenness  and  the  success  of 
the  revolutionary  movements,  deserted  by  her 
chief  counselor,  and  unable  to  call  to  her 
aid  any  other  one  on  whom  she  could  rely, 
she  hesitated,  vacillated,  adopted  conflicting 
policies,  pushed  none  of  them  to  a conclu- 
sion. At  one  time  she  attempted  to  recruit, 
and  expressed  her  determination  to  resist  the 
insurgents  to  the  death ; but  no  soldiers  flocked 
to  her  standard.  At  the  next  instant  she  of- 
fered to  resign,  if  the  revolutionists  would  accept 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  her  son,  as  their  king. 
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On  one  occasion  she  actually  took  her  place  in 
the  train  to  retnrn  to  Madrid.  A rumor  that 
the  road  was  in  possession  of  the  insurgents 
terrified  her,  and  she  abandoned  her  purpose. 
Every  day  she  furnished,  the  French  press  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  insurrection  was  sub- 
stantially quelled.  Every  day  brought  to  her 
intelligence  of  a new  outbreak,  and  revealed, 
to  her  bewilderment,  the  proportions  of  the  rev- 
olution. The  defeat  of  her  army  at  the  bridge 
of  Alcolea  determined  at  once  her  course  and 
that  of  her  new  prime  minister.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, a deputation  from  the  revolutionary 
committee  waited  on  General  Concha,  and  rep- 
resented to  him  the  hopelessness  of  farther 
resistance.  He  assented,  resigned  the  govern- 
ment into  their  hands,  and  retired.  The  mili- 
tary was  disarmed.  The  arms  of  the  soldiery 
were  iistributed  among  the  people.  They 
were  organized  into  a temporary  militia.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  streets  were  patrolled  by 
the  newly-enrolled  members  of  the  army  of  the 
revolution.  From  every  Window  hung  festive 
decorations.  In  every  street  were  banners  with 
the  mottoes,  ‘‘Down  with  the  Bourbons,” 
“ Sovereignty  of  the  People,"  “Religious  Lib- 
erty,” “ Free  Education.”  From  every  steeple 
the  bells  rfcng  out  a joyous  peal.  Thus  quietly, 
without  the  firing  of  a shot,  the  capital  of  Spain 
passed  from  the  government  of  the  Bourbons 
to  that  of  the  people. 

Queen  Isabella,  with  a heavy  heart,  aban- 
doned thev  kingdom  which  afforded  no  longer 
even  a safe  refuge  to  her.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember she  left  San  Sebastian  for  the  interview 
at  Biarritz,  which  we  have  already  witnessed. 
On  the  3d  of  October  Marshal  Serrano  entered 
the  city  of  Madrid.  The  revolution  was  ac- 
complished ; Spain  was  free.  Probably  not 
4ive  hundred  lives  had  been  lost,  either  in  battle 
or  by  mob  violence,  in  the  entire  campaign.  It 
lasted  less  than  a fortnight. 

It  is  doubtful#whether  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  so  sudden  and  so  successful  an  up- 
rising of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  by  the  navy,  and  prose- 
cuted by  the  army ; but  the  popular  sentiment 
gave  to  it  its  power.  The  energies  of  the  few 
loyal  troops  were  all  employed  in  preventing 
popular  outbreak.  In  consequence,  General 
Concha  had  no  troops  to  meet  the  forces  of  Ser- 
rano and  Prim.  The  fleet  could  not  easily 
have  effected  a landing  at  Santander,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  popular  rising  at  Valladolid; 
perhaps  not  at  Barcelona,  had  there  been  no 
outbreak  at  Saragossa.  Wherever  the  flag 
of  freedom  appeared,  it  was  greeted  with  ac- 
clamation. Nothing  could  resist  the  tumultu- 
ous joy  of  a people  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  arms 
of  those  who  now  became  their  deliverers. 
“ General  Prim  and  his  escort,”  6ays  an  eye- 
witness of  his  entrance  into  Barcelona,  “ were 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  poured  in  waves  from  every  street 
to  join  in  the  glorious  procession.  These 
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struggled  one  with  another  for  a chance  to  em- 
brace the  soldiers  who  formed  the  escort. 

Stem  men  hugged  their  knees,  and  kissed  their 
boots  in  adoration;  women  embraced  the 
horses,  clung  around  their  necks  as  if  they 
could  speak  or  share  in  the  general  enthusiasm ; 
every  article  of  the  horse’s  equipage  was  either 
regarded  with  route  idolatry,  or,  in  a trans- 
port of  feeling,  was  kissed  with  as  much  fer- 
vor as  ever  holy  image  was.”  This  scene  was 
repeated  in  every  town — Seville,  Saragossa, 
Valladolid,  Santander,  Madrid.  Emphatically, 
the  Spanish  Revolution  is  a popular  movement. 

The  army  and  navy  have  been  the  servants,  not 
the  masiers  of  the  people. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  LEADERS. 

Nevertheless  it  has  not  been  an  aimless  rev- 
olution. It  has  been  led  by  men  of  genius, 
and  conducted  to  its  consummation  with  admi- 
rable skill.  Its  bloodless  success  is  due,  first, 
to  the  insane  policy  of  the  infatuated  Gonzalez 
Bravo ; next  to  the  wisdom  of  Olozaga,  Prim, 
Serrano,  and'Espartero.  Generally,  revolutions 
educate  their  own  leaders.  Cromwell  was  born 
of  th<*  e;vil  wars ; Napoleon  of  the  revolution, 
which  at  last  he  mastered.  But  Spain  for  thir- 
ty years  had  been  educating  her  emancipators. 

When  the  time  for  action  came  they  were  al- 
ready men  of  matured  experience. 

Of  these  the  foremost  man  in  the  whole 
movement  is  probably  Senor  Olozaga.  A states- 
man, not  a warrior,  he  has  not  been  prominent 
in  the  revolution  which  he  has  promoted. 
Throughout  his  career  a consistent  liberal,  he 
is  one  of  the  few  politicians  of  Spain  who  has 
not  changed  his  principles  to  secure  office,  and 
possesses  in  a peculiar  manner  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Driven  from  court  and  from 
his  country  by  Gonzalez  Bravo  over  thirty  years 
ago,  charged  by  him  with  an,  infamous  offense 
against  his  queen,  too  much  of  a Spaniard  to 
forget  such  a wrong,  motives  of  private  revenge 
have  mingled  with  purer  motives  of  patriotism 
in  securing  his  participation  in  the  rebellion. 

Radical  in  principle,  conservative  in  method,  a 
republican  at  heart,  yet  a sufficient  statesman 
to  perceive  that  the  constitution  of  a country 
must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  people,  as  restive  as  any  of  his  comrades 
under  the  evils  which  have  cursed  Spain  so 
many  years,  yet. more  patient  in  enduring  them 
until  the  time  for  action  should  arrive,  he  was 
the  first  to  recommend  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons,  while  he  held  back  his  comrades 
from  striking  an  impetuous  and  therefore  un- 
successful blow.  Though  he  has  declined  of- 
fice in  the  counsels  of  the  new  government,  he 
is  in  fact  one  of  its  chief  counselors.  To  his 
spirit  of  combined  caution  and  courage  its  suc- 
cess is  largely  due. 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  the  same  confidence 
in  Marshal  Serrano.  He  is  a professional  rev- 
olutionist. For  half  a century  he  has  been  con- 
sistent as  an  office-seeker — consistent  in  little 
else.  He  has  been  in  turn  conservative  and 
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liberal.  In  various  revolutions  of  the  past  he 
has  intrigued  or  fought  against  every  one  of  his 
companions  in  arms.  He  is  now  placed  in  of- 
fice less,  probably,  by  reason  of  any  public  con- 
fidence in  the  man  than  because  he  is  one  of 
those  men  whose  name,  whose  influence,  and 
whose  powers  can  be  purchased  for  a cause 
only  by  appointing  them  to  prominent  positions. 
Seemingly  the  leader  of  the  movement,  he  is 
really  borne  upon  the  wave  which  he  could  not, 
if  he  would,  control.  Probably  he  has  no  in- 
clination to  control  it.  In  the  present  he  is  a 
good  liberal,  os  in  the  past  he  has  been  a good 
conservative.  Ho  belongs  to  a class  of  men 
whose  convictions  are  not  their  own,  but  those 
of  their  party.  He  is  as  honest  as  such  a par- 
tisan can  well  be. 

The  most  popular  man  of  the  hour  is  doubt- 
less General  Prim.  He  occupies  in  public  es- 
teem somethingthc  same  position  which  Zachary 
Taylor  occupied  with  us.  A soldier  by  profes- 
sion, bold,  dashing,  generons,  open-hearted,  he 
is  characterized  by  that  impetuous  bravery  which 
at  once  renders  him  the  idol  of  the  people  and 
unfits  him  to  be  their  leader.  He  is  doubtless 
the  foremost  military  man  in  Spain.  Most  of 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  war.  Campaigns  in 
which  he  could  not  participate  he  has  made 
haste  to  visit.  He  was  at  the  Crimea  in  1854, 
and  a spectator  of  the  peninsular  campaign  in 
Virginia  in  1862.  He  was  •the  commandant 
of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, which  he  abandoned,  without  orders,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  was  not  content  to  be  the 
tool  of  France.  Always  a soldier,  rather  than  a 
politician,  his  sympathies  have  invariably  iden- 
tified him  with  the  party  of  progress.  His  visit 
to  the  United  States  confirmed  his  republican 
predilections.  He  regards  our  government  as 
a model,  though  he  strenuously  maintains  that 
Spain  is  not  prepared  for  its  adoption. 

Such  are  the  men  under  whose  leadership 
Spain  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  centuries. 

For  Admiral  Topete,  Minister  of  the  Marine 
in  the  new  government,*  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution  rather  in  consequence  of  his  pre- 
vious position  as  admiral  of  the  Spanish  navy 
than  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  force  of  charac- 
ter. General  Dolce,  though  one  of  its  instiga- 
tors, has  had  no  prominent  position  in  its  pros- 
ecution. And  Espartero,  whom  all  the  people 
honor  as  a father,  too  advanced  in  years  to  take 
an  active  part  in  movements  so  stirring,  lends 
to  them  only  his  sympathy  and  his  counsels. 

THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD. 

The  flight  of  Queen  Isabella  ended  the  re- 
bellion.. It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the 
perplexities  with  which  that  flight  left  her 
apparently  victorious  foes  surrounded.  Spain 
was  absolutely  without  a government.  There 
was  no  general  accord  among  the  people,  or 
even  among  their  leaders,  what  the  government 
should  be.  Its  form,  its  character,  the  princi- 


• He  has  recontly  resigned. 


pics  which  should  underlie  it,  were  all  to  be  de- 
termined. Its  chief  executive — king,  dictator, 
or  president — was  to  be  chosen  from  half  a score 
of  rival  claimants. 

The  finances  were  in  a desperate  condition. 
There  was  no  money  in  the  treasury.  No  loan 
could  be  negotiated  in  foreign  markets.  The 
experiment  was  tried  and  failed.  The  taxes 
were  intolerable.  They  must  be  lightened.  To 
neglect  them  was  to  breed  another  revolution. 
And  yet,  burdensome  as  they  were,  they  did  not 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  kingdom. 

The  poverty  of  the  people  was  extreme.  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  thronged  with  ragged 
men  and  women,  clamorous  not  for  charity,  but 
for  labor.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  over 
twenty  thousand  mendicants  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid.  Little  had  been  done  to  impfbve  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  The 
highways  swarmed  with  strolling  beggars,  tho 
mountain  passes  with  brigands.  Hunger  docs 
not  make  men  reasonable.  The  peasantry  ex- 
pected the  new  government  instantly  to  abate 
their  taxes,  to  provide  them  with  remunerative 
labor,  to  furnish  their  families  with  bread.  An 
established  government  can  quell  a causeless 
emeute.  The  revolutionists  could  not  afford  to 
suffer  one  to  spring  up. 

New  relations  between  the  Church  and  State 
were  all  to  be  established.  They  could  not  be 
settled  upon  purely  abstract  principles,  however 
just,  however  simple.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
American  to  comprehend  the  intense  bigotry  of 
the  religious  portion  of  Roman  Catholic  Spain. 
With  them  the  Church  was  synonymous  with 
Christianity.  A heretic  was  regarded  w ith  that 
superstitious  dread  with  which  an  infidel  was 
regarded  in  a Puritan  village  half  a century 
ago.  The  proposition  to  dissever  the  Churcl 
and  State  was  considered  by  the  religious  people 
to  be  equivalent  to  a proposition  to  abandon 
wholly  the  Christian  religion.  A petition, 
signed  by  fifteen  thousand  ladies,  besought  the 
provisional  government  not  to  be  guilty  of  lay- 
ing desecrating  hands  upon  the  Most  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church.  “Do  not,”  they  cried,  “permit 
impiety  to  enter  into  Spain.  ” “ Recollect,  even 
the  mighty  die.  Those  who  rule  and  govern 
the  people  have  to  give  a strict  account  to  God. 
Oh,  that  when  your  children  go  to  pray  at  the 
tomb  of  their  father,  they  may  not  recollect  with 
horror  that  his  hands  opened  the  gates  of  his 
country  to  impiety.”  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  sentiments  thus  express- 
ed. It  is  equally  impossible  for  a statesman  al- 
together to  disregard  the  honest  convictions  of 
the  people,  however  little  he  may  sympathize 
with  them.  And  yet  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  w ise  enough  to  see  that,  if  the  priest- 
hood were  left  in  control,  the  real  king  of  Spain 
w'ould  not  be  discrowned,  whatever  form  the 
government  might  assume. 

Education  was  to  be  provided  for  the  com- 
mon people.  Their  ignorance  is  something  in- 
credible. It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one- 
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fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom 
can  read  or  write.  The  schools  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  The  curricu- 
lum consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  catechism. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  a prominent  Span- 
iard declared  that  he  who  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Spanish  schools  was  only  “ more 
ignorant  than  he  was  before  he  began.  ” 44  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,”  says  Mr.  Buckle, 44  that 
he  was  right.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Spain  the  more  a man  was  taught  the  less  he 
would  know.  For  he  was  taught  that  inquiry 
was  sinful,  that  intellect  must  be  repressed,  and 
that  credulity  and  submission  were  the  first  of 
human  attributes.”  All  this  was  to  be  changed. 
No  nation  is  free  unless  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  emancipated. 

Local  abuses,  long  borne  in  patience,  de- 
manded instant  redress.  To  the  statesman 
and  the  philosopher,  who  perceivo  how  readily 
such  wrongs  correct  themselves  under  a good 
government,  they  are  matters  of  secondary  im- 
portance*. To  the  people  who  suffer  from  them, 
and  who  are  often  absolutely  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  secret  and  remote  causes  which 
produce  them,  they  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance. 

Above  ail,  the  revolutionists  had  to  main- 
tain in  victory  that  harmony  which  had  been 
produced  only  by  common  sufferings,  and  a 
common  purpose  of  self-vindication.  In  this 
campaign  *men  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  who 
had  fought  for  half  a century  only  face  to  face. 
Prim  was  exiled  by  Espartero  in  1 842,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  combination  which  drove  Es- 
partero from  office  and  the  country  in  1844.* 
Marshal  Serrano  united  with  Gonzalez  Bravo 
in  the  overthrow  of  Olozaga  in  18S4,  and  with 
O’Donnell  against  Espartero  in  1856.  Nor 
were  these  divisions  merely  historical.  Some 
of  the  revolutionists  were  ardent  republicans ; 
some  sincere  monarchists ; some  were  church- 
men ; some,  schooled  in  the  French  philosophy, 
had  no  faith  in  any  church — scarcely  faith  in 
God.  Some  were  anxious  only  to  correct  in- 
dividual wrongs  and  local  abuses;  others  to 
expel  the  Bourbons  without  changing  the  form 
of  government ; others  to  drive  out  the  Jesuits 
without  disturbing  the  Church ; others  demand- 
ed a new  government  founded  on  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  people,  and  patterned  on  the  model  of 
the  United  States.  Different  candidates,  too, 
had  their  adherents.  The  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier;  Ferdinand,  ex-King  of  Portugal;  Don 
Juan,  ex-King  of  Saxony;  Amadeo  of  Savoy, 
and  Prince  Alfred  of  England,  to  say  nothing 
of  Don  Carlos  and  the  young  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias, were  all  pressed  for  the  throne.  In  the 
neighboring  empire  of  France,  the  queen,  pro- 
testing against  the  revolution  which  had  de- 
throned her,  watched  the  issue  of  these  divi- 
sions. Wily  priests  and  politicians  were  ready 
to  foment  them.  To  keep  these  discordant 
elements  united,  to  make  the  government  rep- 
resent the  average  sentiment  of  the  kingdom, 
to  spur  up  the  laggard,  and  restrain  the  im- 


petuous, this  required  no  ordinary  measure  of 
statesmanship. 

Juntas  were  at  once  organized.  These  are 
self-constituted  vigilance  committees.  They 
are  born  of  the  revolution.  A central  com- 
mittee at  Madrid  served  the  purpose  of  a na- 
tional government.  How  fully  this  entire  move- 
ment was  a popular  one  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  these  juntas  sprang  up  in  almost  every  mu- 
nicipality. Over  five  hundred  were  organized 
almost  simultaneously.  Entirely  independent, 
they  were  imbued  with  one  spirit,  and  worked 
in  harmony.  How  little  any  spirit  of  absolut- 
ism pervaded  them  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
later,  on  the  election  of  the  Cortes,  they  all  vol- 
untarily disbanded,  and  resigned  their  author- 
ity into  the  hands  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

A national  cabinet  was  formed  by  proclamation 
of  Marshal  Serrano.  The  chief  executive  was 
offered  by  unanimous  consent  to  Espartero. 

He  declined.  Wisely,  therefore,  the  revolu- 
tionists agreed  to  dispense  with  a chief  execu- 
tive. The  government  thus  formed  announced 
itself  to  be  temporary  only.  It  proclaimed  its  pur- 
pose of  submitting  all  questions  to  a Cortes,  to 
be  elected  by  the  general  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile  it  proceeded  energetically  to  meet 
immediate  exigencies.  Within  six  days  after 
Marshal  Serrano  entered  Madrid  the  Central 
Junta  issued  the  following  sententious  and  sig- 
nificant declaration  of  rights,  in  a few  short 
sentences  sweeping  away  the  traditions  of  cen- 
turies, and  proclaiming  foi  Spain  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a new  civilization : 

“The  Junta,  faithful  to  its  elevated  origin, 
makes  the  following  declaration  of  rights: 
Universal  suffrage,  liberty  of  worship,  liberty 
of  instruction,  liberty  of  reunion  and  peaceful 
association,  liberty  of  publication  without  spe- 
cial legislation,  decentralization  of  administra- 
tion that  shall  devolve  authority  to  the  muni- 
cipalities and  to  the  provinces,  judgment  by 
jury  in  criminal  affairs,  unity  of  pow*er  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
judicial  immobility.” 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  carry 
out  in  detail  these  principles,  as  well  as  to  take 
the  other  necessary  steps  for  the  temporary 
organization  of  the  government.  A voluntary 
loan  was  called  for.  In  less  than  six  weeks  the 
subscription  by  the  people  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  million  reals — nearly  for- 
ty million  dollars.  Tho  various  subordinate 
offices  were  filled  by  men  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  movement.  The  regular  army  was 
reduced.  The  royal  guards,  an  expensive  but 
useless  branch  of  the  service,  were  disbanded. 

An  order  was  issued  for  the  election  of  munici- 
pal officers.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  ap- 
pointed throughout  tho  state.  A decree  was 
promulgated  disbanding  all  monastic  establish- 
ments organized  since  1845,  and  expelling  the 
Jesuits.  Li  berty  of  worship  was  secured.  Prot- 
estant chapels  were  opened  at  Madrid  and  Se- 
ville, and  the  distribution  of  Bibles  commenced 
by  English  and  American  missionaries.  Ini- 
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tiatory  steps  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery 
were  taken  by  a decree  that  all  children  bom 
of  mothers  in  slavery  should  be  free.  A coun- 
cil was  appointed  to  take  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  new  state  of  all  the  property  of  the  crown. 
By  previous  law  all  schools  were  under  the  care 
of  the  Church.  This  law  was  annulled.  Edu- 
cation was  made  free.  Evening-schools  were 
opened  in  the  cities.  It  was  announced  that 
public  schools  would  be  established  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  in  every  district,  to  be  un- 
der control  of  the  local  municipalities.  And 
in  less  than  a fortnight  from  the  consummation 
of  the  revolution  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
election,  by  universal  suffrage,  of  a Cortes — a 
Spanish  constituent  assembly — to  receive  the 
powers  temporarily  assumed  by  the  provision- 
al government,  to  frame  a new  constitution, 
and  to  organize,  upon  a permanent  basis,  a 
new  government,  founded  upon  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  people,  and  framed  in  accordance  with 
their  will. 

A REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Of  course  the  new  government  met  with  se- 
rious opposition.  This  came  chiefly  from  two 
classes — the  republicans  and  the  reactionists. 
The  term  republican  secures  the  sympathy  of 
Americans.  But  words  do  not  always  accurate- 
ly represent  realities.  The  republicans  of  Eu- 
rope are  its  impracticables.  They  are  possess- 
ed of  sublime  ideas.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  realize  them  in  actual  institutions.  They 
agitate,  but  can  not  govern.  They  are  lead- 
ers of  public  sentiment.  They  are  not  com- 
petent to  frame  political  institutions.  The 
republicans  of  Spain,  indignant  at  the  mo- 
narchical purposes  of  the  new  government,  and 
dissatisfied  because  their  party  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  instigated 
the  first  popular  revolt  against  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

In  the  incipient  stages  of  the  revolution  the 
people  had  been  supplied  with  arms  by  the  mil- 
itary leaders.  They  had  been  organized  as  a 
volunteer  militia.  Though  they  had  done  little 
or  no  fighting,  they  had  materially  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  revolt.  In  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army  the  new  government  order- 
ed the  disarmament  of  this  volunteer  force. 
This  order  may  have  been  necessary.  It  was 
certainly  very  unpopular.  It  was  said  that  this 
would  leave  the  people  again  at  the  mercy  of 
the  military ; that  the  cabinet  meditated  a coup 
d'ttat ; that  General  Prim  was  to  be  dictator ; 
that  Spain  would  only  change  King  Log  for  King 
Stork.  The  discontent  of  the  republicans  was 
fomented  by  the  priesthood  and  the  absolutists. 
Liberals  and  Carlists  joined  hands ; a curious 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  extremes  meet. 

The  first  outbreak  occurred,  singularly  enough, 
in  the  city  where  the  flag  of  new  Spain  was  first 
unfurled — Cadiz.  The  port  of  the  finest  wine 
district  of  Spain,  its  commerce  is  considerable, 
though  its  commercial  facilities  are  insignificant. 
Its  beautiful  harbor,  its  vine-clad  hills,  its  weath- 


er-beaten fortifications,  its  Oriental  architecture, 
its  Moorish  domes,  and  its  grand  old  trees,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  luxuriant  foliage  the  latter 
are  half  hidden,  combine  to  make  it  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  kingdom.  But  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  its  houses  high  and 
overhanging ; and  thus  its  antique  structure  af- 
fords every  facility  for  barricades.  The  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Andalusian  provinces, 
it  is  the  heart  of  Spanish  republicanism.  On 
the  5th  of  December  the  intelligence  flashed 
across  the  wires  that  a new  revolution  had  bro- 
ken out  in  Cadiz.  Barricades  were  thrown  np 
in  the  streets.  Between  five  and  six  hundred, 
built  of  earth  and  stone,  guarded  all  the  princi- 
pal avenues.  The  resolute  people,  maddened 
by  an  order  that  was  unfortunate  if  not  unnec- 
essary, misled  by  false  reports  that  were  plausi- 
ble though  untrue,  determined  to  surrender  their 
arms  only  with  their  lives. 

The  movement  took  not  only  the  government, 
but  the  city  itself  by  surprise.  It  was  unpre- 
meditated. It  had  no  leader — none  certainly 
competent  to  direct.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  prepare  for  it  by  correspondence  with 
other  cities.  The  insurgents  were  not  supplied 
with  any  store  of  provisions.  They  took  no 
measures  to  keep  open  their  communications. 

They  had  not  even  accumulated  ammunition. 

The  fleet  commanded  the  harbor;  the  army  cut 
off  all  supplies  by  land.  The  tmeutt  must  have 
inevitably  died  of  mere  exhaustion.-  But  the 
commanding  general  had  not  the  wisdom  of  pa- 
tience. He  ordered  at  once  an  assault.  The 
forts  turned  their  fire  upon  the  city.  The  in- 
fantry attempted  to  carry  the  barricades.  They 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  fire  of  the 
artillery  battered  down  some  public  buildings, 
killed  some  women  and  children,  but  produced 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  insurgents.  From 
Saturday  till  Tuesday  night  the  city  was  a bat- 
tle-field. The  air  was  thick  with  flying  shot 
and  shell.  The  insurgents  were  left  masters 
of  the  field. 

Meap  while  General  Rodas  was  dispatched  by 
the  provisional  government  with  a larg^  force 
to  the  scene.  He  did  not  arrive  till  Thursday. 
Hostilities  in  the  mean  time  ceased.  By  a sort 
of  tacit  consent  a truce  was  observed.  The 
gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  and  non-combat- 
ants were  allowed  to  pass  out.  Over  thirty 
thousand  made  their  escape.  This  truce  saved 
further  bloodshed.  The  insurgents  had  time 
to  reflect.  Their  appeal  to  other  cities  had  not 
been  responded  to.  They  were  without  food, 
ammunition,  or  the  possibility  of  receiving  re- 
cruits. It  was  one  city  against  all  Spain.  The 
offices  of  the  American  consul  were  called  for. 

The  American  flag  was  regarded  with  respect 
by  the  government,  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people.  Our  consul,  Captain  Farrell,  proved 
himself  a worthy  representative  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  appealed  to  the  citizens  to  cease  a 
struggle  that  was  hopeless.  He  carried  to  the 
army  proposals  for  a surrender.  He  received 
the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  which,  with  Spanish 
• 
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pride,  they  refused  to  deliver  to  General  Rodas. 
After  a week  of  siego  the  €meute  was  ended.  & 
few  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested.  Some  of 
them  were  at  last  advices  still  in  prison. 

A less  serious  outbreak  in  Malaga,  more  easi- 
ly quelled,  ended  the  Andalusian  revolt.  In  it, 
however,  more  lives  were  lost  than  in  the  revo- 
lution itself.  It  is  estimated  that  between  five 
hundred  and  a thousand  were  killed  or  serious- 
ly wounded. 

While  the  republicans  opposed  the  new  gov- 
ernment because  it  was  too  conservative,  the 
old  regime,  whose  adherents  were  not  only  nu- 
merous but  strong  in  wealth,  influence,  and  ec- 
clesiastical power,  opposed  it  because  it  was  too 
radical.  Mr.  Buckle  has  shown  that  all  the 
early  wars  of  Spain  were  for  the  Churdh  or  for 
the  monarch.  The  revolutionists  struck  first  at 
the  queen,  next  at  the  priesthood.  The  loyal- 
ty and  the  conscience  of  ancient  Spain  armed 
itself  to  resist  the  assault.  Fortunately  for  free- 
dom, that  resistance  outraged  even  the  con- 
science of  all  true  Roman  Catholics,  less  by  the 
murderous  violence  it  offered  to  a public  official 
and  estimable  man,  than  by  its  desecration  of  a 
holy  place.  By  the  assassination  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Burgos  the  priesthood  did  more  to  dis- 
enthrall the  people  than  the  government  could 
have  done  by  any  decree. 

For  centuries  the  riches  of  the  richest  coun- 
try in  Europe  have  been  concentrated  in  the 
Church.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  were  upward  of  nine  thou- 
sand monasteries  in  Spain,  besides  nunneries. 
The  clergy  increased  in  proportion.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Seville  had  one  hundred  ministers ; the 
diocese  fourteen  thousand.  The  universities 
of  Spain  were  under  the  control  of  the  Church ; 
their  libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  were  all 
in  the  possession  of  the  clergy.  The  cathe- 
drals were  magnificent  repositories  of  buried 
and  useless  wealth.  Jeweled  robes,  costly  al- 
tars, gold,  silver,  and  diamond  furniture,  were 
here  accumulated  to  grace  the  Church  ceremo- 
nies, and  redound  to  the  glory  of  thp  Holy 
Mother,  who  induces  her  children  to  renounce 
the  pomp  aud  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  by 
seizing  them  all  Jierself.  This  property — un- 
counted millions,  the  spm  total  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate — belonged  to  the  people 
of  Spain.  They  had  paid  for  it.  The  govern- 
ment proposed  to  take  possession  of  it  in  their 
name.  For  this  purpose  a decree  was  issued. 
It  directed  the  civil  authorities  to  repair  to  the 
churches,  monasteries,  and  colleges  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  to  prepare  a careful  inven- 
tory of  this  public  property ; to  take  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  people;  and  to  recom- 
mend to-the  central  government  a proper  place 
for  its  future  custody.  “ Objects  of  immediate 
application  or  frequent  use  in  the  worship’’ 
only  were  excepted.  This  order  was  to  be 
simultaneously  executed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, on  the  25th  of  January. 

On  that  day  Sefior  De  Castro,  Governor  of 
Burgos,  appeared  before  the  cathedral  door  of 
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that  city  to  carry  into  execution  this  decree. 
Threatenings  of  assassinatjpn  had  been  pre- 
viously made.  He  never  passed  through  the 
streets  without  a guard,  never  slept  in  the  same 
house  two  nights  in  succession.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  was  unattended,  save  by  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  a notary,  and  one  or  two  police- 
men. Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  presence 
of  the  church  officials,  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  church  itself  was  a sufficient  protection. 
The  church  door  was  closed  and  locked.  He 
was  admitted,  however,  through  the  archbish- 
op s palace  which  adjoins  the  Cathedhil.  Ac- 
companied by  several  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
he  commenced  to  make  out  the  required  inven- 
tory. Meanwhile  a mob  was  assembling  in  the 
cathedral  square.  It  rapidly  increased.  Knots 
of  men  discussed  with  angry  gesticulations  the 
order  of  the  government.  A word  of  the  arch- 
bishop would  have  dispersed  them,  but  it  was 
not  spoken.  At  length  a leader  furnished  a 
war-cry : “Viva  Carlos  VII. ! Viva  la  relig- 
ion !”  With  this  sacred  word  upon  their  lips 
the  mob,  with  a few  heavy  blows,  forced  open 
the  doors  of  the  church.  The  infuriated  crowd 
rushed  in.  The  governor  was  seized,  Btabbed, 
thrown  down,  stamped  upon.  His  blood  flowed 
down  upon  the  church  steps.  His  body  was 
dragged  out  into  the  open  square.  His  head 
was  crushed,  his  eyes  cut  from  their  sockets,  his 
heart  tom  out,  his  whole  body  fearfully  man- 
gled. Not  a word  of  remonstrance  was  uttered 
by  the  priests.  Were  they  accomplices?  or 
were  they  only  cowards?  History,  perhaps, 
can  never  tell. 

Horrible  as  was  this  event,  it  was  fortunate 
for  free  Spain.  By  its  very  violence  it  pro- 
duced a strong  reaction  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty.  The  mob  was  quelled  almost  as  soon 
as  it  had  arisen.  The  archbishop  himself  was 
put  under  surveillance.  The  ringleaders  were 
promptly  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor  for  life.  Nothing 
but  the  resolution  of  the  Central  Junta  to  abol- 
ish capital  punishment  saved  their  lives.  The 
reaction  against  the  clerical  party  was  intensi- 
fied. In  the  streets  of  Madrid  an  immense 
throng  waited  upon  the  government,  and  de- 
manded the  immediate  issue  of  a decree  de- 
claring absolute  and  unconditional  freedom  of 
worship.  The  house  of  the  papal  nuncio  was 
visited,  the  coat  of  arms  was  torn  from  the  door, 
and  the  nuncio  himself  escaped  only  by  seeking 
refuge  with  one  of  the  foreign  embassadors. 

For  the  subsequent  passage  by  the  Cortes 
of  the  constitutional  provision  for  a free  re- 
ligion, Spain  is  principally  indebted  to  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Governor  of  Burgos. 

THE  CORTES. 

Meanwhile  the  election  of  a Cortes  had  tak- 
en place.  The  assembly — the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Spain — met  for  organization  on 
the  11th  day  of  February,  1869,  in  the  city  of  Mad- 
rid. It  was  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  For 
years  no  election  has  passed  off  so  quietly  in  the 
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United  States  as  did  this*onc  which  ratified  the 
revolution  in  Spaiiv  The  leaders  appealed  to 
the  people.  The  people  sustained  them.  In 
a body  of  a little  over  three  hundred  men,  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  supporters  of  the 
ministry.  They  constituted  a conglomerate 
party.  They  embraced  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  But  they  were  united  in  a resolute 
purpose  to  emancipate  Spain,  and  they  were 
agreed  to  intrust  the  helm  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  thus  far  held  it.  There  were  about 
seventy-five  radical  republicans.  These  num- 
bers do  hot,  however,  indicate  their  power. 
Among  them  were  some  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  kingdom.  America*  has  no  statesman  of 
more  advanced  and  liberal  views  than  Senor 
Orensfe ; no  orator  more  gifted  than  Senor  Cas- 
tellnr.  The  republicans  have  won  few  party 
triumphs  in  the  Cortes.  But  they  have  intoned 
the  whole  assembly.  They  have  educated  the 
people.  They  have  really  won  lasting  tri- 
umphs, not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  prin- 
ciples. 

The  ecclesiastical  party  were  represented  by 
fifteen  delegates. 

The  Cortes  organized  by  the  election  of 
Senor  Rivero.  A democrat  in  principle,  he 
possesses  that  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
a statesman  from  a reformer.  He  is  willing  to 
take  wlmt  he  can  get  whenjie  can  not  get  what 
he  desires.  His  election  was  a concession  to 
the  progressive  wing  of  the  dominant  party. 
Senor  Serrano  surrendered  the  government  to 
the  Cortes.  He  was  authorized  to  form  a new 
ministry.  He  did  so  by  retaining  the  old  one. 
Standing  committees  on  various  subjects  were 
appointed.  Within  a month  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  assembly  the  draft  of  a new 
constitution  was  submitted  for  its  considera- 
tion. By  this  proposed  constitution  freedom 
of  speech,  of  person,  of  education,  and  of  wor- 
ship was  secured ; the  responsibility  of  all  pub- 
lic functionaries  was  declared;  the  Catholic 
Church  was  continued  as  the  state  Church,  but 
the  exercise  of  all  other  forms  of  faith  was 
permitted;  suffrage  was  made  universal;  the 
Cortes  was  to  bq  composed  of  two  bodies,  the 
provisions  relating  to  its  election,  its  procedure, 
its  duties,  and  its  privileges  being  borrowed 
from  the  precedents  of  the  English  Parliament; 
the  government  was  declared  to  be  a limited 
monarchy,  based  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  the  crown  hereditary;  and  the  army 
was  permitted  to  be  maintained  only  by  an  an- 
nual vote  of  the  Cortes. 

For  four  months  this  constitution  was  under 
discussion.  The  fullest  liberty  of  debate  was 
maintained.  Every  important  provision  was 
fully  considered.  The  ablest  representatives 
of  all  parties  had  the  opportunity  to  argue,  to 
object,  to  offer  amendments.  In  these  discus- 
sions the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  in 
Church  and  State  had  full  and  eloquent  expo- 
sition. Into  the  history  of  those  discussions  w*e 
do  not  propose  to  enter.  The  eloquence  w hich 
has  electrified  not  only  the  breathless  assembly 


and  the  listening  nation,  but  other  peoples, 
looking  on  with  wonder  at  this  birth  of  a new 
nation,  can  not  be  epitomized  in  a single  para- 
graph. Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  constitution, 
substantially  as  first  proposed,  was  adopted. 

Its  adoption  was  ratified  by  public  rejoicings. 

Spain  was  declared  a monarchy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a monarch,  Marshal  Serrano  was  ap- 
pointed regent.  He  still  continues  to  be  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Spanish  government. 
General  Prim,  the  idol  of  the  people,  continues 
to  be  the  power  behind  the  throne.  Spain  is 
still  a monarchy,  but  without  a monarch. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  situation  of  the  present  government  is 
one  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Its  difficulties  are 
little  apprehended  by  those  who  witness  the 
commotions  of  the  kingdom  from  afar.  They 
are  little  appreciated  even  by  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple themselves.  The  administration  represents, 
as  we  have  said,  no  party,  but  a conglomerate 
of  many  parties.  The  Spanish  people,  agreed 
in  ejecting  Isabella  and  the  Jesuits  from  the 
kingdom,  were  agreed  in  nothing  else.  Mar- 
shal Serrano  and  General  Prim  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power;  but  that  is  all.  Their  con- 
stituencies are  a plurality,  not  a majority,  of 
the  people.  On  the  one  hand,  the  absolut- 
ists, led  by  Don  Carlos,  and  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  priesthood,  agitate  for  a return 
to  the  ancient  order  of.  things.  On  the  other, 
the  republicans,  impatient  of  all  delay,  unable 
to  obey,  and  so  proving  themselves  incompetent 
to  command,  demand  a republic.  The  future 
is  theirs,  but  not  the  present.  It  is  not  the 
part  of  statesmanship  to  expect  to  gather  fall 
fruit  in  the  spring,  or  to  climb  the  tree  for  green 
apples  when  time  will  drop  them  gently  on  the 
sward.  Whatever  be  the  imperfections  of  the 
present  constitution,  doubtless  it  is  the  best 
Spain  has  ever  possessed.  Singularly  enough, 
it  has  encountered  its  most  violent  opposition 
from  the  earnest  but  too  impetuous  frieuds  of 
freedom.  The  Opposition  of  the  Carlists  has 
produced  only  riots ; that  of  the  republicans 
has  resulted  in  an  unsuccessful  revolt. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Bias  Pierrad,  a republican  member  the 
Cortes,  addressed  a vast  concourse  of  Spaniards 
in  the  city  of  Tarragona.  This  address  was 
part  of  a political  campaign,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  stimulation  and  development  of  re- 
publican sympathies  throughout  the  nation. 
Similar  mass  meetings  were  being  held  at  about 
the  same  time  in  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  Seville, 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Alicante.  The  Spanish 
people  are  fiery,  impetuous,  subject  to  heats  of 
passion,  not  easily  restrained  by  the  dictates  of 
reason.  Such  a people  need  sedatives,  not 
stimulants.  The  impassioned  eloquence  of  the 
too  enthusiastic  orator  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  populace.  From  thousands  of  throats  well- 
ed up  the  cry,  11  Viva  la  Republican'  To  the 
young  Seuor  liaimundo  Reyes,  the  Civil  Govern- 
or of  Tarragona,  these  cries  seemed  seditious. 
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It  is  certain  that  they  were  ominous.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  wisest  course  would 
not  have  been  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed.  There 
are  some  things  which  it, is  wise  for  a governor 
not  to  know.  Senor  Reyes  had  not,  however, 
the  wisdom  of  patience.  He  hastened  to  the 
spot,  interrupted  the  address,  commanded  the 
people  to  disperse,  threatened  them  with  the 
military.  It  was  an  act  of  audacity  rather 
than  of  courage.  The  infuriated  mob  fell  upon 
him  with  swords  and  daggers.  The  interven- 
tion of  a few  reasonable  republicans  was  not 
sufficient  to  save  his  life.  The  mass-meeting 
broke  up  in  the  greatest  disorder. 

General  Pierrad  w*as  at  once  arrested.  At 
the  same  time  an  order  was  issued  for  the  dis- 
armament of  the  volunteers  in  Tarragona. 
The  republicans,  inflamed  and  in  no  condition 
to  listen  to  reason,  were  outraged  by  these 
measures.  In  the  Cortes,  a resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  President  Rivero  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  inquire  whether  the 
privileges  of  General  Pierrad  as  a deputy  had 
not  been  violated.  This  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  republicans.  They  demanded  that  he 
should  be  set  at  liberty  without  investigation. 
The  more  moderate  action  prevailed.  At  the 
same  time  a bill  was  introduced  to  suspend 
certain  guarantees  of  the  constitution  and  to 
authorize  the  government  to  declare  any  part 
of  Spain  in  a state  of  siege.  The  administra- 
tion was,  however,  to  give  an  account  to  the 
Cortes  of  the  use  they  made  of  their  authority 
when  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  passed. 
That  occasion  consisted  in  armed  resistance 
offered  to  the  order  for  the  disarmament  of  the 
volunteers.  It  was  not  confined  to  Tarragona. 
The  republicans  of  Saragossa,  of  Barcelona, 
of  Valencia,  united  in  a protest  against  this 
action  of  the  government.  Their  protest,  it 
may  be  imagined,  was  not  altogether  respect- 
ful. It  was  presented  with  menacing  words. 
Armed  bands  marched  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets.  The  signs  of  an  approaching  revolt 
were  ominous  and  unmistakable.  The  govern- 
ment desired  to  be  prepared  for  any  contin- 
gency which  might  arise.  In  fact,  some  local 
revolts  had  already  taken  place.  Streets  had 
been  barricaded.  Don  Gonzalo  Serraciara,  a 
deputy,  had  been  arrested  upon  one  of  these 
barricades  in  Barcelona.  His  enemies  assert 
* that  he  w~as  leading  the  mob ; his  friends  that 
he  was  attempting  to  pacify  it. 

If  to  the  government  this  action  of  the  Cortes 
seemed  necessary,  to  the  republicans  it  seemed 
full  of  danger.  They  could  not  forget  how 
many  paper  constitutions  Spain  had  enjoyed, 
and  how  useless  they  had  proved.  The  pres- 
ent constitution  is  the  sixth  in  sixty-seven 
years.  They  declared  that  if  the  authority 
which  was  requested  were  given,  they  would 
leave  the  Cortes  in  a body.  They  would  have 
no  farther  part  or  lot  with  a government  which, 
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they  declared,  with  excited  language,  gave  it- 
self over  by  6uch  action  to  absolutism.  In 
vain  General  Prim  expostulated.  In  vain  he 
besought  them  to  reconsider  their  determina- 
tion. In  vain  he  reminded  them  that  such  a 
course  at  such  a time  was  tantamount  to  an 
act  of  civil  war.  In  vain  he  pointed  to  them 
the  example  set  by  England  when  threatened 
by  the  Fenian  movement,  and  by  the  United 
States  during  the  late  civil  war.  In  vain  he 
pledged  his  honor  to  use  this  authority  only  to 
protect  the  temple  of  liberty  from  its  most  dan- 
gerous foes,  and  to  return  intact  to  the  Cortes 
the  liberties  thns  intrusted  to  his  hands  for 
preservation.  The  measure  was  passed.  The 
republicans,  led  by  Sefior  Castellar,  withdrew 
in  a body.  Deputy  Salvochea  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  all  republicans  to  prepare  for  a new 
revolution.  “To  arms!”  he  cried;  “not  to 
conquer  or  die,  but  to  conquer  alone.”  All 
Southern  Spain  responded  to  the  call.  The 
volunteers  every  where  refused  to  submit  to 
the  disarmament.  The  streets  of  Barcelona, 
of  Saragossa,  of  Valencia,  were  barricaded. 
The  very  capital  itself  was  threatened.  For  a 
week  the  whole  of  the  Andalusian  provinces 
were  in  a state  of  siege. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  in  detail  the 
results  of  this  last  attempt  at  a second  revolu- 
tion. It  was  as  futile  as  it  was  ill-timed.  The 
republicans  fought  with  desperation,  but  with- 
out wise  leadership.  They  were  every  where 
defeated.  Their  leaders  are  in  prison,  in  ex- 
ile, or  in  their  graves.  The  regency  still  wields 
the  sceptre  over  a nation  w'hich  perpetually  os- 
cillates between  absolutism,  despotism,  and  ab- 
solute anarchy,  which  has  yet  to  learn  that  lib- 
erty involves  the  necessity  of  obedience. 

No  man  knows  what  a day  will  bring  forth, 
is  a very  trite  remark.  It  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  Spain  in  the  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs. We  write  as  historians,  not  as  prophets, 
to  tell  what  has  been,  not  what  is  to  be.  But, 
whatever  happens,  the  past  is  fixed.  Spain 
may  go  forward  to  republicanism.  It  may 
halt  half-way  at  a constitutional  monarchy.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  will  ever  return  to 
the  prison-house  from  which  it  has  emerged ; 
that  the  extinguished  fires  of  the  Inquisition 
will  ever  be  relighted,  or  the  broken  sceptre  of 
the  Bourbons  mended.  Spain  may  indeed 
elect  a king,  but  its  monarchical  days  are  end- 
ed. For  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  her,  the  comment  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget 
upon  the  past  is  indisputably  and  unalterably 
true:  “When  a nation  deliberates  for  many 
months  upon  the  question  w'hether  it  prefers 
one  form  of  government  or  another — when  at 
last  it  decides  to  have  a king,  and  then  sets 
about  in  a deliberate,  business-like  way  to  con- 
sider what  king  it  shall  have — it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  age  of  royalty,  as  it  used  to 
be,  is  passed  forever.” 
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By  Tire  Author  of  uGuy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  and  Gown,”  “Sans  Merci,” 
“ Breaking  a Butterfly,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A GRAND  old  place  !” 

Under  this  formula  all  Loamshire  men 
bred  and  born  spoke  of  Templestowe ; and  if  any 
stranger  sojourning  within  their  gates,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit,  expressed  dissent  or 
disappointment,  the  same  was  always  set  down 
to  the  natural  captiousness  or  envy  of  the  alien. 
And  yet— excepting  perhaps  the  ruined  tower 
of  a dove-cot,  and  two  or  three  brasses  in  the 
church,  which  had  been  altered  and  restored 
till  above  the  foundation  scarcely  a stone  re- 
mained as  the  builders  placed  it — the  place  can 
boast  nothing  so  old  as  the  elms  flanking  the 
main  avenue. 

The  ground  slopes  gently  upward  from  the 
park  gates  to  the  portico ; and  seen  from  the 
furthermost  end  of  the  vista — the  avenue  is 
hard  on  a mile  in  length — the  house  does  look 
rather  imposing ; but  the  nearer  you  approach 
the  more  clearly  you  recognize  that  it  has  no 
real  claim  to  grandeur,  beyond  that  which  at- 
taches to  all  things  solid  and  vast.  It  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  ponderous  edifices  in  whose 
sadness  of  aspect  there  is  no  solemnity ; bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  early  Georgian  era,  when 
disciples  less  artistic  than  their  master  follow- 
ed in  the  track  of  the  respectable  architect,  to 
whom  even  his  coevals  allotted  no  kinder  epi- 
taph than — 

“Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth;  for  he 
Laid  many  a heavy  load  on  thee.* 

Where  there  is  a wealth  of  flowers  and  green- 
ery it  is  not  possible  beyond  a certain  point  to 
trammel  natui'e ; but  formalism  has  done  near- 
ly its  worst  in  the  planning  of  the  gardens ; and 
in  the  square  methodical  parterres  there  is  no 
more  rest  or  refreshment  for  the  eye  than  in 
any  other  piece  of  gorgeous  patchwork. 

Within  doors  things  are  not  much  better. 
There  are  some  fair  family  portraits,  marked 
for  the  most  part,  both  male  and  female,  by  a 
certain  hardness  of  feature  that  even  Lely  could 
only  partially  tone  down.  Among  the  other 
pictures  lining  the  state-rooms  and  galleries 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  would  tempt  an  ama- 
teur to  linger  before  it,  or  a dealer  to  loosen  his 
purse-strings.  However  useful  otherwise  in 
their  several  generations,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  Art  has  never  been  largely  patronized  by 
the  Ashleighs  of  Templestowe.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  time  whereof  I speak,  the  Loamshire 
people  stood  by  their  show-place  with  commend- 
able fidelity,  and  would  hear  naught  in  its  dis- 
paragement. This  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
considering  their  relations  with  its  tenant. 
Ralph,  Baron  Atherstonc,  had,  singularly,  lit- 


tle honor  in  his  own  county,  and  few  men  had 
better  earned  unpopularity.  In  early  youth  he 
had  sown  the  seeds  of  enmity  far  and  wide, 
among  high  and  low,  not  only  by  a haughty, 
overbearing  demeanor,  but  also  by  frequent 
outbreaks  of  a violent  temper,  in  which  he 
showed  scant  respect  to  the  age  or  station  of 
such  as  thwarted  him.  People  grew  shy  of  in- 
viting him  to  their  houses  when  they  found  by 
experience  that  it  was  always  an  even  chance 
that  before  the  night  was  out  Ralph  Ashleigh 
would  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  some  one 
or  more  of  their  guests;  and  though  his  tall 
figure  and  clear-cut  face  and  gloomy  eyes 
were  picturesque  enough  when  seen  for  the  first 
time,  they  rather  marred  than  heightened  the 
conviviality  of  the  county  gatherings. 

Neither  was  be  one  of  those  who  contrive  to 
balance  by  favor  with  the  other  sex  disfavor 
with  their  own.  For  a while  the  Loamshire 
matrons  were  disposed  to  condone  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  heir  of  Templestowe ; but  there 
are  limits  even  to  diplomatic  indulgence,  and 
ere  long  there  were  frowns  and  significant  wag- 
gings  of  the  head  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
and  from  the  list  of  “ eligibles"  it  was  virtually 
erased. 

Surely  it  was  better  to  wntch  humbler  fruit 
red-ripe  for  plucking  than  to  waste  time  in  try- 
ing to  find  a passage  through  the  briers  and 
thorns  encompassing  the  rich  grape- cluster, 
which,  if  more  attainable,  would  still  have 
seemed  hard  and  sour.  As  for  the  maidens, 
after  a few  experiments,  they,  so  to  speak,  shook 
off  the  chalk-dust  from  their  sandals — such 
things  were  in  fashion  then  — in  testimony 
against  Ralph  Ashleigh.  His  bearing  toward 
womankind  was  not  boorish  or  rude,  and  in 
their  presence  his  unruly  temper  was  invariably 
curbed ; but  shyness  or  positive  aversion  wrould 
have  been  far  easier  to  deal  with  than  that  hope- 
lessly unsympathetic  reserve.  The  most  wily 
or  winning  coquette  could  not  boast  of  having 
drawn  from  him  any  greater  encouragement 
than  the  indulgent,  half- contemptuous  smile  * 
that  grown  men  bestow  on  the  gambols  of  trick- 
sy childhood. 

Lord  Atherstone — a sober,  stolid  widower, 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  agricultural  pursuits 
when  he  was  not  embroiled  in  politics — looked 
upon  his  heir  with  mingled  fear  and  dislike, 
much  as  a placid  old  spaniel  may  regard  a wolf- 
cub  by  some  accident  or  freak  of  nature  mixed 
up  with  her  long-eared  litter.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  guess  that,  even  if  Ralph’s  misde- 
meanors wrere  not  openly  cast  in  his  teeth  at  the 
next  contested  election,  the  weight  of  his  son’s 
unpopularity  would,  in  more  than  one  case,  turn 
a w'avering  scale  for  the  Yellow’s.  And  this 
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when  for  generations  past  the  heir  of  Temple- 
stowe,  if  he  did  not  personally  seek  to  sit  for 
the  county,  had  always  headed  the  Blue  can- 
vassers. That  the  sins  of  the  children  should 
be  visited  on  the  fathers  was  a conversion  of 
terms  by  no  means  squaring  with  his  simple 
creed.  Altogether  it  was  no  wonder  if  the 
baron  rose  freely  at  the  first  hint  of  his  son's 
predilection  for  soldiering,  and  forwarded  that 
purpose  with  all  alacrity.  Before  he  attained 
his  majority  Ralph  Ashleigh  was  gazetted  to  a 
cavalry  regiment  which  soon  after  was  very  sud- 
denly ordered  to  India. 

According  to  the  regular  roster,  their  turn 
ought  not  to  have  come  for  three  years  at  least, 
and  there  was  much  grumbling  at  the  caprice 
of  the  War  Office — unaccountable  to  such  as 
did  not  happen  to  know  that  the  great  house 
to  which  the  chief  of  that  famous  corps  belonged 
was  more  liberal  of  its  influence  than  of  its  purse 
toward  its  cadets;  and  that  he  himself,  being 
proud  as  he  was  poor,  preferred  economizing 
on  double  batta  to  exchange  or  retrenchment  at 
home.  But  the  news  excited  little  consterna- 
tion or  regret  in  Loamshire,  and  when  Ralph 
came  down  for  a burried  farewell  visit,  though 
many  were  charitable  to  wish  him  “ God- 
speed!”  few  were  hypocrites  enough  to  wish 
him  “quick  return.”  At  his  departure  no 
tears  were  shed,  unless  it  were  by  his  old  nurse 
— a fat  and  foolish  person  much  given  to  strong 
waters — and  by  one  other — a strange  flighty 
girl,  the  neighbors  called  her — daughter  to  the 
tenant  of  the  home-farm  at  Templestowe. 
Mary  Gilbert  nev£r  held  up  her  head  thence- 
forth, but  pined  and  dwined  away  till  a fever, 
somewhat  prevalent  in  those  parts,  took  her  off 
within  the  year.  Whatsoever  her  secret  was, 
she  held  it  fast ; fast  as  she  held  a ring — not  a 
ivcdding-ring — round  which  her  fingers  were 
locked,  as  they  grew  stiff  and  chill. 

Time  passed  on,  and  only  by  hearsay  was  the 
link  maintained  between  Ralph  and  the  folks  at 
home ; for  his  father  and  his  agent  were  the 
sole  recipients  of  his  rare,  formal  letters,  and 
they  contained  nothing  interesting  Id  the  world 
at  large.  But  his  name  ere  long  became 
familiar  to  many  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
of  Templestowe.  Though  no  great  war  was 
just  then  a-waging,  there  were  troubles  and 
fierce  flashes  of  revolt  all  along  the  Beloochee 
and  Afghan  frontiers,  and  in  gazette  after 
gazette  he  was  mentioned  with  still  increasing 
honor..  Indeed,  Ashleigh  owed  his  rapid  pro- 
motion much  less  to  powerful  influence  than 
to  his  real  deserts.  He  had  thrown  himself 
from  the  first  heart  and  soul  into  his  profession, 
and  if  Fortune  chose  to  befriend  him,  she  found 
him  neither  slothful  nor  self-indulgent*  The 
vulgar  vices  to  which  so  many  subalterns  on 
foreign  service,  endowed  with  few  counteract- 
ing resources  of  their  own,  have  succumbed, 
seemed  to  Wve  no  hold  upon  him,  and  the 
violence  of  temper,  which  was  still  his  beset- 
ting fault,  was  utterly  subjugated  to  a sense  of 
duty.  He  could  show*  his  teeth,  and  use  them 
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too  savagely  enough  on  occasion;  but,  in  all 
matters  of  discipline,  he  was  as  thoroughly  and 
unconditionally  submissive  ns  a trained  blood- 
hound. In  the  exploits  by  which  his  renown 
was  won  and  sustained,  there  was  evidence  not 
only  of  valor  verging  on  recklessness,  but  of 
cool  foresight  and  a certain  strategic  skill ; and 
before  he  got  his  troop,  those  who  were  rarely 
wrong  in  such  predictions  averred  that  this 
man  would  assuredly  set  his  mark  upon  his 
time.  Considering  how  often  by  necessity, 
oftener  by  choice,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of 
danger,  Ralph  had  rather  exceptional  luck  in 
keeping  out  of  serious  harm's  w ay.  He  had  had 
plenty  of  flesh  wounds,  but  he  esteemed  these 
as  lightly  as  a seamstress  does  a needle-prick, 
even  if  not  as  actually  conducive  to  his  general 
health.  However,  in  a certain  skirmish  he 
got  separated  from  his  men,  and  before  they 
dragged  him  out  of  the  mellay,  the  tulwrars  had 
cut  deeper  than  usual — so  deep  that  they  al- 
most reached  the  life.  As  soon  as  he  could 
safely  be  removed,  Captain  Ashleigh  was  in- 
valided to  the  hills,  under  positive  orders  not 
to  attempt  to  return  to  his  duty  till  convales- 
cence was  complete.  He  had  the  option  of 
going  home  on  sick  leave,  but  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

Though  his  brother -officers  were  certain- 
ly proud  of  him,  and  though  he  had  never 
actually  quarreled  with  any  one  of  them,  he 
was  certainly  any  thing  but  a favorite.  This, 
added  to  his  own  inveterate  dislike  to  putting 
pen  to  paper  even  when  in  rude  health,  made 
it  unlikely  that  he  would  keep  up  much  corre- 
spondence with  the  regiment.  Some  six  months 
later  an  eminent  civilian,  traveling  down  coun- 
try, lodged  for  the  night  in  the  cantonment  of 
the  — th  Hussars,  and  was  naturally  questioned 
as  to  the  last  scandals  afloat  in  the  hills. 

“There's  nothing  worth  speaking  of,”  the 
collector  said.  “There  has  been  rather  a 
stagnation  in  gambling  since  that  general  or- 
der came  out ; and  all  the  immorality  goes  on 
in  a humdrum,  domestic  way.  I think  when 
I came  away  people  were  talking  about  a legiti- 
mate engagement  as  much  as  any  thing  else ; 
and  that  will  be  stale  news  here,  for  the  man 
is  Ashleigh  of  yours.” 

The  colonel  of  the  — th  Hussars  was  a thor- 
ough disciple  of  the  nil  admirari  school,  and 
had  many  imitators  in  the  corps,  especially,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  among  the  subalterns ; but 
a murmur  of  surprise  ran  round  the  mess-ta- 
ble at  this  intelligence,  and  the  chief  himself 
opened  his  sleepy  eyes  wide,  and  actually  sat 
upright  in  his  chair  as  he  said : 

“ Ashleigh  engaged  ? Impossible ! Unless 
some  Begum  has  drugged  him.  Surely  none 
of  those  sabre-cuts  could  have  touched  his 
brain.” 

“There’s  no  Begum  in  the  case,”  the  other 
replied  ; “ and  no  foul  practice  either  that  I’ve 
heard  of,  unless  sick-nursing  comes  under  that 
head.  She's  the  daughter  of  Bertram  of  our 
service — the  Busy  Bee  they  call  him,  because 
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he’s  always  at  every  thing  in  the  Ring.  But 
clever  as  he  is,  the  young  lady — they’re  all 
yoong  ladies  till  they  are  married,  you  know — 
has  hung  rather  long  on  hand,  and  I didn’t 
think  he  would  have  placed  her  so  well.  She’s 
safe  for  a coronet,  I believe  ?” 

“Yes,  and  a well-gilt  one  too,”  the  chief 
said,  with  a slight  sigh  of  envy — his  own  pos- 
sible peerage  was  a very  empty  honor — “ it’s  one 
of  the  best  estates  in  the  shire,  and  improving 
every  year.  The  girl’s  a beauty,  I suppose,  or 
a genius,  or  a wonder  of  some  sort  ?” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it — a pale  piece  of  affectation, 
with  no  voice,  even  if  she  knew  how  to  sing, 
and  has  a temper,  unless  she  is  belied.  But 
some  of  these  affinities  would  beat  the  devil  to 
explain.” 

Whether  these  last  words  were  literally  true 
does  not  much  signify ; but  assuredly  both  then 
and  thereafter  human  speculation  utterly  failed 
to  unravel  the  process  of  Ralph  Ashleigh’s  en- 
tanglement. Probably  his  somewhat  fantastic 
nature  had  been  cleverly  worked  upon ; but  this 
is  the  merest  conjecture,  for  he  took  no  man  or 
woman  into  his  counsel ; even  Lord  Atherstone 
did  not  hear  of  the  marriage  till  long  after  it 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a happy  match, 
though  it  was  troubled  by  no  domestic  broils — 
indeed,  an  occasional  storm  or  two  would  have 
been  rather  a relief  to  the  dead  monotony  of 
that  couple’s  existence;  but  Mrs.  Ashleigh, 
like  many  spiteful  people,  was  exceeding  tim- 
orous, and  stood  in  too  great  awe  of  her  hus- 
band to  favor  him  with  any  displays  of  the 
temper  hinted  at  above.  She  vented  it  pretty 
freely  upon  her  native  household,  and  occasion- 
ally got  up  a very  pretty  quarrel  on  a small  scale 
with  some  one  or  other  of  her  military  or  civil 
compeers.  In  Ralph’s  own  demeanor  there 
was  but  little  change,  except  that  ho  had 
grown,  if  any  thing,  rather  more  brusque  and 
stern,  though  he  seemed  more  inclined  to  fre- 
quent the  company  of  his  comrades,  and  sat 
later  in  the  ante-room  than  had  been  his  wont 
in  his  bachelor  days ; certainly,  when  on  active 
service,  his  new  responsibilities  made  him  not  a 
whit  more  careful  of  life  or  limb. 

He  was  husband  and  father  within  the  same 
year.  No  living  child  was  born  to  him  besides 
this  one ; and  the  boy,  weakly  from  his  birth, 
throve  so  ill  that,  before  he  was  five  years  old, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  try  what  an  En- 
glish climate  could  do  toward  rearing  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  Templestowe.  Colonel  Ash- 
leigh  (he  had  got  a second  brevet  step  by  this 
time)  supported  the  separation  from  his  family 
with  singular  equanimity;  indeed,  it  was  no- 
ticed after  their  departure  he  brightened  up 
till  he  became  almost  companionable.  Would 
he  have  been  as  well  content  if  he  had  known 
that  he  would  never  look  on  that  pale  peaked 
face  of  his  wife  again?  Perhaps  he  never 
cared  to  ask  himself  that  question,  much  less 
to  answer  it. 

Mrs.  Ashleigh’s  first  impressions  of  Temple- 


stowe were  not  rose-colored,  nor  did  her  after- 
experience of  the  place  greatly  tend  to  alter 
them.  When  the  news  of  his  son’s  marriage 
first  reached  him  Lord  Atherstone  fell  into  a 
fury  quite  foreign  to  his  stolid  nature.  The 
mere  fact  of  his  not  having  been  consulted  was 
in  itself  a grave  offense ; and  when  afterward 
he  was  certified  that  the  bride’s  father  was  an 
impoverished  civilian  of  rather  shady  repute, 
and  obscure,  not  to  6ay  ignoble,  descent,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  suns  went  down 
on  the  old  baron’s  wrath,  and  if  to  the  end  of 
his  days  he  never  doubted  whether  he  did  well 
to  be  angry.  Though  any  thing  but  a polished 
person  at  the  best  of  times,  he  was  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  be  incapable  of  actual  rude- 
ness toward  any  woman  who  had  not  willfully 
erred  either  against  him  or  against  society; 
but  his  courtesy  toward  his  daughter-in-law 
was  of  the  cast-steel  order ; and  upon  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  were  alone  together,  it 
was,  if  possible,  stiffer  than  when  the  world’s 
eye  was  upon  them.  Lord  Atherstone  had 
two  daughters,  both  some  time  married;  and 
these,  when  they  visited  Templestowe,  took 
little  pains  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  more  genial  to  their  new  relative. 

Querulous  almost  from  her  birth,  that  poor 
woman  never  before  had  such  real  cause  for 
bemoaning  herself.  How  often,  and  with  what 
regretful  longing,  her  dull  weary  eyes  turned 
back  toward  that  far  East,  is  not  to  be  told. 
Life  in  the  dullest  cantonment,  the  most  deso- 
late station  to  which  either  as  maid  or  matron 
she  had  been  condemned,*  seemed  enviable 
compared  to  vegetation  in  the  big  dreary  man- 
sion, wherein,  during  the  height  of  summer,  a 
chronic  chillness  seemed  to  prevail,  and  where, 
after  a year’s  sojourn,  she  felt  more  of  a stran- 
ger than  on  the  first  day  when  she  set  foot  in 
its  great  echoing  hall.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  neighboring  squirearchy,  when  they 
paid  their  rare  formal  visits,  seemed  to  take 
their  cue  from  Lord  Atherstone,  and  were  so 
inflexibly  civil  that  a quarrel  with  any  one  of 
the  set,  had  she  been  that  way  inclined,  would 
have  been  as  impossible  as  intimacy  ; even  the 
mild  excitement  of  bullying  her  dependents 
was  denied  her,  for  she  was  almost  as  much 
afraid  of  the  pampered  menials  of  Templestowe 
as  of  their  lord ; and  even  her  owm  ayah,  after 
a brief  residence  on  free  soil,  acquired  unholy 
ideas  of  independence,  and  dra  not  always  sub- 
mit so  passively  to  persecution  as  in  aforetime. 
She  was  fond  of  her  boy  in  her  weak  superficial 
way ; but  he  was  not  a boy  that  even  a doting 
mother  could  have  been  proud  of,  and  even  at 
that  early  age  showed  signs  of  having  inherited 
no  small  portion  of  her  own  fractious  temper 
and  incapacity  for  disinterested  attachment. 

All  things  considered,  during  her  residence 
at  Templestowe,  Louisa  Ashleigh  mu6t  have 
laid  up  no  small  store  of  expiation  of  her  divers 
offenses — they  were  not  grave  ones,  be  sure — 
against  written  and  unwritten  codes ; and  when 
the  wan  Apparitor,  with  scant  notice  given, 
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knocked  at  her  chamber-door,  he  found  her,  if 
not  so  fit  as  could  be  wished,  not  very  loth  to 
follow  him. 

Independently  of  the  suddenness  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, Lord  Atherstone  was  much  shocked 
and  disconcerted  by  his  daughter-in-law’s  de- 
mise ; but,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  with 
the  regret  that  he  had  not  shown  her  more 
kindness  while  it  waa  in  his  power,  there  min- 
gled a vague  sense  of  injuiy.  He  considered 
there  was  a want  of  savoir  vivre , in  more  senses 
than  one,  in  her  having  thus  precipitately  shift- 
ed on  to  his  shoulders  all  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  the  education  of  a weakly,  willful 
child.  However,  his  letter  of  condolence  to 
his  son  was  couched  in  much  more  cordial  lan- 
guage than  he  was  wont  to  employ,  and  he  was 
a good  deal  disappointed  at  the  formal  reply, 
wherein  he  was  entreated  to  manage  the  little 
Philip  in  all  ways  as  should  seem  to  him  good. 
Colonel  Ashleigh  offered  no  suggestion  on  tfce 
subject,  except  that  the  boy  should  be  sent  to 
school  whenever  he  became  troublesome  at 
Tern  pies  t owe. 

Though  ho  grumbled  not  a little  at  first, 
Lord  Atherstone  never  found  the  charge  so 
troublesome  as  to  be  tempted  so  to  relieve  him- 
self thereof;  and,  after  a while,  even  if  the 
boy’s  health  had  not  given  fair  excuse  for  not 
exposing  him  to  the  small  hardships  of  public 
school  life,  the  grandsire  would  probably  have 
found  some  other  pretext  for  keeping  him 
under  his  own  roof  and  eye.  The  two  got  on 
well  enough  together,  in  a queer  way.  No  one 
could  call  Philip  troublesome  ; he  had  not 
spirit  enough  to  be  insubordinate — his  fits  of 
temper  were  the  veriest  crackle  of  fire  among 
thorns,  and  his  acts  of  disobedience  were  com- 
mitted in  such  a cautious,  unobtrusive  fashion 
that  a less  complaisant  tutor  might  have  afford- 
ed to  ignore  them.  It  was  not  in  Lord  Ather- 
stone’s  nature  to  pet  or  spoil  any  living  creature ; 
but  he  certainly  was  more  indulgent  to  his 
grandson  than  he  had  been  to  any  one  of  his 
own  children,  and  the  boy  probably  felt  as 
much  grief  as  his  nature  was  capable  of  when 
the  old  man’s  death  left  him,  for  the  nonce, 
entirely  destitute  of  natural  guardians. 

The  new  Lord  Atherstone  was  never  troubled 
with  home-sickness  since  the  day  when  he  sailed 
from  the  Downs ; but,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, he  would  probably  have  considered 
that  the  urgency  of  private  affairs  demanded 
his  immediate  return.  However,  the  circum- 
stances in  India  were  any  thing  but  ordinary. 
The  embers  of  revolt  strewn  all  along  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Suliman  range  no  longer  smouldered ; 
and  few  who  bad  \qptched  the  progress  of  events 
there  donbted  that  ere  long  there  would  be  a 
blaze  not  to  be  quenched  without  much  blood- 
shedding. 

Lord  Atherstone  was  no  politician ; but, 
from  long  frontier  experience,  he  was  less 
likely  to  err  than  many  endowed  with  more 
sagacious  foresight;  and  besides  this,  natures 
like  his  are  not  often  misled  by  their  instinct, 


when  they  scent  battle  from  afar.  He  had 
now  for  some  time  been  in  command  of  hfe 
regiment,  and  had  brought  it  to  a state  of 
efficiency  remarkable  even  at  that  epoch,  when 
more  than  one  famous  cavalry  corps  chanced 
to  be  stationed  in  India.  He  assuredly  did  not 
rule  by  love,  and  though  his  sense  of  justice 
‘was  seldom  swayed  either  by  temper  or  preju- 
dice, it  was  utterly  merciless.  He  was  unspar- 
ing both  of  his  tongue  and  of  the  lash — the 
triangles  were  an  honored  institution  in  those 
days,  you  will  remember — and  yet  officers  and 
troopers,  though  they  grumbled  without  ceas- 
ing, were  wonderfully  proud  of  their  chief,  and 
would  scarcely,  had  the  choice  been  given  them, 
have  wished  him  exchanged. 

Now — when  the  results  of  his  labor  were  to 
be  put  to  sharp  practical  proof— was  it  likely 
that  Ralph  Atherstone  would  let  another  reap, 
and  mayhap  spoil  in  the  reaping,  all  that  he 
had  sown,  only  that  he  might  go  and  tend  at 
home  a puling  child  and  a fair  inheritance — ay  l 
though  the  child  was  his  only  heir,  and  the  in- 
heritance was  his  family’s  long  before  the  Great 
Charter  was  signed  ? Was  it  likely  that  he 
would  sit  still  in  his  place  and  listen  to  sedate 
deliberations — interested  in  diatribes  against 
rampant  radicalism,  and  exhortations  to  rally 
round  the  constitutional  standard,  were  these 
couched  in  eloquence  more  sonorous  than  often 
echoes  through  the  Upper  House  of  St.  Ste- 
phen’s— knowing  all  the  While  that  at  that  very 
moment,  through  the  cold  clear  air  of  Eastern 
dawn,  his  own  trumpets  might  be  ringing,  and 
that  before  the  hour  was  out  his  own  guidon 
might  be  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  centre  of  the 
fray,  while  the  troopers  whom  he  loved,  per- 
haps better  than  they  wist  of,  were  approving 
whether  their  right  hands  had  lost  the  strength 
and  skill  taught  on  so  many  field-days  and  pa- 
tient parade*? 

Of  the  many  passions  that  possess  a man 
there  is  probably  not  one  so  engrossing,  when 
it  has  thoroughly  gained  the  mastery,  as  the 
Inst  of  war.  During  all  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Italian  campaigning,  I doubt  if  Hannibal,  when 
he  was  at  his  weariest,  ever  looked  longingly 
back  on  the  palace  towering  above  the  gardens 
of  Megara,  or  on  the  vast  stretch  of  fertile  do- 
mains that  called  him  master,  beyond  the  Pu- 
nic Sea.  More  grateful  to  his  eyes  was  the 
ghastly  marsh  by  Trasimene,  or  that  dreary 
plain  watered  by  Aufidus — the  burying-ground 
of  ASmilius  the  consul  and  forty  thousand 
more. 

Lord  Atherstone  never  hesitated  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue.  He  sent  a packet 
home  by  the  next  mail,  containing  his  will  duly 
attested,  and  certain  necessary  instructions  and 
powers  expressed  at  greater  length  and  in  more 
business-like  form  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  habits.  In  the  event 
of  his  own  death  there  were  named  as  liis  son’s 
guardians  his  eldest  sister  and  a cousin — Ar- 
thur Ashleigh  by  name — who  held  a family 
I living  not  far  from  Templestowe.  He  wished 
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iijim&m  KR'w  mon^ulv 


the  sole-  charge  of  the  buy,  for  the'  pre*50M.  to 
be  ol&red  to  the.  muring  f,o  - fine 

r»ffer  bitch  a liberal  maintenance  hs  a Vomp&a- 


not.  been  neeuatomed  sinfe  he  left  Ktcms  ifiier- 
foro<i  for  & week  at  leant  with  t'fee  grtnii  aisg- . 
date’*  djgeaffou  i ; und  tli on gli  he  $id  hqfc  deem 


iiyoly'fppt  puj^ir#  wnnUl  1>e  verv  tUiJJkofy  to  | ft  oxIviVahk  ahMdu tel/ * n j>u t K 4?bh  under  a *q- 
rcfuse;.  .’  Thpre  wove  probably  many  other  tfo<>  I viul  bntif  he  fowav*  eouvidered him  'as  n most 
nuients  iif  like  nature,  lifougb;  -searCeiy  of  Uke  ! -pyrntcfous*  pmo-on,  mueiy  were  IvWely  to  dower 
importance.  panned  f kai:  night.  for • on .1  he  morn  i than  to  elevate  the  toedir  of  order.  It  || 
row  ib"  miirtfs  ta  tint  fvon r way  to  begin,  that  j hardly  hi  lie  ^upp^cd thut  any  v*me  nmn  would 
ended  on  i he  booh*  of  the  SuUyk  Some-,  - hud  j dclibofimdy  •*rt.  hi/n*eH’  ru  alienate  the  good- 
they  g^en  go  minded,  of -had  they  bad  heart  to?  | wilt  »f  hi*  folfowY.?  and  v,  may  he  tWt  Lord 
fhv  uiieM  have  undated  the  quaint  testa-  i Athcrstone  regretted,  hk 


lueut  Vi^enbed  to  Kabcbus — **X  owe  much  : I 
' ; tb#  vvtt  1 fenye  to/ fin  pour/* 
V • ■ t uotje  irf  the**  lay  down  on  his  can»p-boil 
whit  rt  tighter  sense  of  responsibility  Hum  did  the. 


mistake  when  it  wa*.  too  laic*  NEvpHjfo  i; 
up  to  the  timfc  of  whicft  W ait*  sinking/ 
bad  opt  exC-Hed  biinsetf  to  amend  \t,  * •> 

. Tar  same  tfir  ua  yeara  after  hi*  fp'thrp  ffiM 


twelfth  Baron  Athemaiic  wlu?n  ail  tvns  signed  India,  they  .snw  lrtde  ^f  him  in  L&ftnftHiivh  for 
and  souk  d.  j ho  w>\t  always  with  hlv  Htgimetif.  Bav  r.  t : in 

Tlir&Rghom  tin-  Mirroig  tfouv*.  Viixl  (HKntu!  * eubv  wills  mm  of  hi*  officer  InNO^hf  Lord 


Hnipb  dbJ  li|  if  4 u n \ ay  ^ \vhit  >nofe 

fUoroiiglijy  than  nuyny  who  did  ni»t  HebievtJ  one 
of  hi*  mrOw.ti,  -Jif  hwil  yfitnt- :dx-» 


Athemime  iruc^  collision  with  the  Wiu 
ahd  the  emhoune:*.  for  oiiei*  c^pousiug  the 
y/v«kor  r&i tie,  upotmued  fv  their  dm««vn  ^onuv 

-2: i vnL 'i  - 


o-0''hiu;d  lurk  is)  hi*  way.  pod  U dani  td  thing  Very  Hke  it  reprimand,  Balph  \mfln  ho 

Htili.:  Hu  daring  Wiw  provorb.Uih  in  ;;.u  th.iny  | rpino/m^' 


wtoe  tresefUhg:  fatdl  x>f  rnrdwn^s , it ut;^u r - 

oged-hy-its'  tdiinfV  example  \ and  ire  seemod  to 
hare  n kisaek  of  ahvciys  being  in  tlm  .right,  phu  e 
at  the  rigid  tiron-  hut  this  would  not  altogetlnW 
neenmir  for  \L  Ceruun  tigares  in  0$$  in- 
Unrux  nlw'ttvs'  simu]  nut  pvomhu‘.m}vv  liowv.vei 

the  gvanpuJi*  nuu  he  changed.  In  the  lull  that, 
as  ull  men  know,  happened  after  holmum,  wluh:? 
the  Hikh  leopard  lay  » -He king  hiy  tvoitmis  and 
preparing  for  a ^ bi>?f  strqggie  3hit  t?«4  in 

Ins  faming,,  |*onI  Af Idelgli - s ragiinent  wni  or- 
liered.  iiprrt^:.  He  himself,  traveling-  ovemml,. 


vtnuon^im q te  t tl i e t i m t%  imd  nevet  vc&x  hi?\r<i 
tO  fvUnde  Uf  dre.stdiietf  again  ; l>ut  wixhm  ihat 
tonpif  week  bis  papers  went  in  for  exchange  to 
hulHp^y,  ; Thetioetonli  he  resided  tilfnAst  con- 
st:m fly  at  home. 


CHAFTEBIL 

Tempi-kstowk  w.a?  nof  nipch  cheerier  vfcftu 
it  had  been  in  the  ^»ld  i.iitid’s  rime  Ehilip 
Ashleigh,  ofc<m^i%  had  been  brought  bad:  v.* 
#oo  a ns  a pcivtinnent  i^raWiglimeut  «ai,  a gum. 

lai’-l.-J  ii ' ■'■i.  '.'m' t.-'  ’■JxT'-i’  j ' . 


mathdi  Eaghiud  some  weeks  before  hi*  man.  ‘organised  there  < hut  in?  did  nor  gel  on  ncj-ir 
• mid  spent  The  int6fA*ul,  ns.  xn?ght  b*vo  i’wrep  ] so  well  with  his-  fori 


peeted,  nlmOst  entirely  in  seltlrtg  hhi  Ifouie  in  1 gmndsire, 


order  »u  Tempfetotvc. 

T Imre  is.  j»h  veruon  io  doubt  tbar*  httd  he 
sh  wilfel  1%  be  rntght  iU  this  utttw  b^ve  b^ 
coipe'  iexc'efM  1 ingl r jgfp ubif  i n the  mdglibnrhLHid.  ! 
. Graver  odee^  ibpn  the  rhdme^  dp ^ yieleiif o 
ef  yfo.Uh  aru  forgotten  or  aermhed  fa  s>tyie.ci> 


ib titer  «f  ho  had  done  with  hi* 
The  -'two  diHered^  physienily  and 


momUyt  ^ widely  tUTy  bvn  created  things 
eotf  d ifer,  having  nati#v  and  *tatiari 

; In  ^dinpivm . Seftl  rtg  Hari  d t\s  «^td^- 

Philip  Ashk*iffii  iva*  cMdOwFal  widi  a.  tvoustitn- 
tfo»)a.l  euutfou  verging  bit  ; and  tin*  mi- 

1 ncky  ftti ling  vv«*  a j>prpoto»l  exa^j^cratioii,  to 
yenrs:  and  it  was  some  time  Mnce.  Loain^Jnre-^ Ida  foihei.  Yo.a  may  fancy  whether  it  wn$ 
had  been  pJije  to.  Wt»d  'of  si  rent  ft;, five  hc’*o  pmu^htdp  a tuan  >vbd  bad  ^pent  his  life  in  the 
Sr>  nUro  iirknhhe*  irwm  nnrtA  of  rOVmfV' 1 .vAtiilla.  tiifd  whose  crofti^-coantrv  rhlinr  im  to 


So  olive  •brrmidifjt  from  ;dl  parfo  of  tbe  vmdn'y. 
vveVjp  si  rew  fo  B i e of  Tifo\i‘l^low^v 

amt  it?p . fd 
them,  A>  ri.*r  r oii‘  ii »<i£ ion  uie  «jvcdb>^  If 
ite  Tttt4  wytK  fbe 


^uiiil^  mtd  ^rhu^e  cross-coantry  riding  up  to 
>>r\  hikr  .X4  liii  life,  tv 4s  a sort  of  ^titndftrd  uf 
:^f more  counties  than  xuhv  to  »cc 
bvif  clinching  n^rvoubly  At  the  potnitml 
nh^n<fV0  tfoy  quiet  lieast  that  tv^  Jiixnt  |ity  j*. 
h»rm  of  u«- kiih\sfrdgtmht>  pi ^iiVcu  »ui»UHned  to  | m&ia?0  il-ypifoe  beyond  the-  *teadkvi  trot  or  ih«  • 
t jjtJjin  htivy  bean  dif-  i ^mvitith^t  tkmcr.  tf&itto&i  afcd.  judicipfo'  on  - 


Pourugfimant  might  b nve  dace  whin  w hat-^-tios ; 

| much  peHtufiHr-iti?  umend  btt 
Aibcrsfene  wn^  by  na  miMtUH  equal  to  IbftyVtfoa-  f 
sfort ; be  chose  rutber  ia  ulfow  lm  yb  gvd>v 
up  in  liw  own  wity.  nud  p41ov% hi s 
fu  mfolting  hiru  yeitlr  utupUj  Tttcaii?*  Bi  gvnttf)' 
them  hail  they  be<m 

a*eci*bs  Ihdph  cnl  him  short  ut  I'hi|ip  A^hfoigh  mi^u-.r  osiil  Vior  »;  «pcfdtd- 
- nee  with  the  remark  '4  rhni  he  | iv : wenb^tmidcyL  Though  Ui*.  jutcUtret  wu*  tiur 
v.  • ^’h*y  > fbUged,  but  Bint  ho  ydnld .dal ' fovidurg^.  &^0k  PQ 

o;  k*.  , e-Vi^ker  dns^rved^ny -iffanVs  for  Car*-'  w?ttf  poasuti&ud  of  kftTuUwtqi)$  ; 

( ri»)n  un\l  ctpiriivc.iyij^^  "®t\  • iiuo  ..jwfia^fe* 


lu*  ;*upcjiv]r^,v^ 

y an  trrerprence  to  which  he  in.?!  pacing  ftniraidinteiy  around,  him.  tjc  very 


fore  of  : hut  fltis  wuB  pfeciitcly  what  Lord  Ailkp 
iionf  wotdd  nut  or  ffohld  nM  & lh*  d^Uned 
fo  :ve?  Vive  Mil  addiv^scs,  C\cepf  one  riom  Ip 
oe  e bf.me.Uaie  tenantry  ; and  u hen,  upan.  the 
hr- 1 pyhAsinu  of  their  o/ceting  at  qinvrtcv-se^- 
Afe  ? >bh  fc  of  Dfc vergqil,  tin? 

^ yeyjthea>ma^trate^  bej^tn  a #et ! 

eOlP  U . * * XlM'  >•  'K  .J.V-.WWiiTrv'  ’ TJ».li'.k  V.  l‘.tknsa  v4Js".  I 
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soon  recognized  that  he  was  no  favorite  with 
his  father,  and  was  never  likely^  to  be.  The 
discovery  did  not  much  afflict  him ; but  it  pro- 
duced a certain  sense  of  injury  not  altogether 
unpleasant.  He  was  very  like  his  mother  in 
some  things,  and  even  at  that  early  age  never 
felt  really  comfortable  without  a grievance. 
Considering  that  he  might  have  been  idle  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, it  was  rather  creditable  to  him  that  he 
should  have  made  such  good  use  of  his  time 
with  his  tutor.  He  was  a great  reader,  be- 
sides, on  his  own  account ; and  by  the  time  he 
went  up  to  Oxford,  had  amassed  u larger  store 
of  general  information  than  nine  out  of  ten  can 
boast  of  who  have  not  to  work  for  their  living. 
At  college  he  made  few  friends,  and  not  very 
many  acquaintances.  Though  his  conduct  was 
perfectly  blameless,  even  his  tutors  were  fain  to 
allow  that  they  liked  men  better  who  gave  them 
more  trouble.  Somehow  you  could  not  look  at 
his  cold,  cunning,  supercilious  face  without 
feeling  sure  that  if  he  walked  uprightly  it  was 
because  it  suited  his  convenience  and  inclina- 
tion for  the  nonce ; and  if  by  any  chance  he 
did  stumble,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  kind  or 
brave  or  genial  impulse  would  set  him  straight 
again.  He  took  a fair  though  not  a brilliant 
degree,  and  within  a year  was  returned  for  a 
borough,  just  without  the  borders  of  Loamshire, 
that  happened  opportunely  to  come  into  the 
market.  Lord  Atherstone  was  not  a little  as- 
tonished w hen  he  was  made  aware  of  his  son’s 
political  aspirations;  but  he  was  pleased  to 
boot.  Ambition,  ever  so  mildly  developed,  was 
a sign  of  manhood,  at  all  events ; and  ever  aft- 
er that  he  treated  Philip  with  more  outward 
consideration  than  he  had  yet  displayed  upon 
him.  Ere  long  a much  greater  surprise  await- 
ed him.  In  the  autumn  next  but  one  ensuing 
he  was  informed  that,  subject  to  his  consent, 
his  son  proposed  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
Lady  Marian  Kerneguy,  sole  unmarried  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Dalwhinnie. 

The  process  of  Philip’s  wooing  must  have 
been  rather  curious  to  witness.  Probably  some 
such  thought  crossed  his  father’s  mind  as  be 
pondered  over  the  announcement,  bending  his 
thick  grizzled  brows  the  while;  but  he  asked 
no  questions  on  this  point,  nor  indeed  on  any 
other,  beyond  what  were  absolutely  necessary. 
There  were  no  valid  objections  to  the  match : 
the  fact  of  the  bride's  being  portionless  could 
not  be  considered  as  such  when  the  bridegroom 
was  sole  heir  to  Templestowe ; and  in  point  of 
descent  the  Ashleighs  could  claim  no  advant- 
age. Two  of  the  other  sisters  had  married 
honorably — one  magnificently ; and  if,  judging 
from  the  photograph  produced  then  and  there, 
the  Lady  Marian’s  outward  charms  were  not 
equal  to  her  reputed  mental  advantages,  that 
was  a matter  emphatically  for  Philip’s  consid- 
eration. 

So  Lord  Atherstone’s  consent  was  not  hard 
to  gain.  In  the  matter  of  settlements  and  al- 
lowances, he  behaved  with  a liberality  that  al- 


most staggered  the  canny  but  conscientious 
Scotch  lawyer  acting  for  the  other  side;  and 
before  the  marriage  took  place  a wing  of  Tem- 
plestowe  was  newly  furnished  and  arranged  for 
the  residence  of  the  young  couple  whenever 
they  should  choose  to  inhabit  it.  They  did 
choose  to  do  so  pretty  often — always,  indeed, 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  season  when  they  were 
not  visiting  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere ; for  Phil- 
ip Ashleigh  was  far  too  prudent  to  keep  up  an 
establishment  of  his  own  when  he  could  live  at 
freo  quarters,  and  his  wife  was  not  likely  to 
put  extravagant  ideas  into  his  head,  or  to  grum- 
ble at  any  reasonable  economy. 

On  the  w’hole,  things  went  on  much  more 
smoothly  under  the  new  arrangement.  The 
household,  of  course,  was  entirely  maintained 
by  Lord  Atherstone;  but  the  Lady  Marian 
managed  it  precisely  as  she  pleased,  and,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  did  not  abuse  her  authority. 

She  was  not  prepossessing  certainly ; at  first 
sight  her  sharp  eager  face  produced  rather  a 
disagreeable  impression ; but  she  improved  on 
acquaintance  ; her  keen  eyes,  if  sometimes  sa- 
tirical, were  rarely — very  rarely — spiteful ; and 
her  off-hand  manner,  when  you  got  used  to  it, 
had  a certain  piquancy.  Not  that  she  did 
often  speak  or  act  dff-hand : she  had  much 
more  cleverness  than  she  had  the  credit  for, 
even  with  those  who  were  supposed  to  know 
her  best;  and  had  thus  far  rarely  failed  in 
carrying  out  any  one  of  her  fixed  purposes. 

For  instance,  she  had  set  her  mind  while  al- 
most a girl  on  being  mistress  in  her  father’s 
household  so  long  as  she  should  remain  un- 
married, and  in  this,  without  the  advantage  of 
being  either  the  eldest  or  the  youngest  child, 
she  had  succeeded.  She  had  also  determined 
to  marry  in  due  course  of  things ; and  not 
only  this,  but,  if  possible,  to  marry  a particular 
class  of  husband.  In  the  furtherance  of  this 
purpose  she  displayed  an  infinite  tact  and 
patience.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  per- 
sonal disadvantages  when  placed  in  daily  com- 
parison with  her  sisters — two  of  whom  were 
strikingly  handsome,  while  the  third  was  al- 
most faultlessly  beautiful— and  was  won’t  to 
avow  this  in  their  family  circle.  The  most  sus- 
picious of  the  other  three  never  thought  of  im- 
puting to  Marian  any  thing  so  absurd  as  rival- 
ry : she  strove  too  earnestly  and  unaffectedly 
to  help  the  course  of  their  several  wooings  to 
run  smooth  to  be  accused  even  of  envy.  But 
truly  none  of  those  who  carried  away  brides 
from  Dalwhinnie  quite  squared  with  MaHan 
Kerneguy’s  ideal  of  a consort.  She  had  no 
fancy  for  being  a cipher,  or  even  a subordinate 
power  in  any  household  howsoever  magnificent ; 
and  yet  nothing  was  further  from  her  intentions 
than  to  stoop  to  a needy  or  plebeian  alliance, 
where  by  mere  virtue  of  her  maiden  rank  she 
might  expect  to  rule. 

Altogether  the  odds  were  tolerably  heavy 
against  the  Lady  Marian’s  being  soon  suited. 
Nevertheless,  these  long  shots  do  occasionally 
come  off.  In  her  twenty-second  summer  the 
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shadow  took  form  and  substance  in  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Ashleigh.  She  never,  from  the  first, 
deluded  herself  as  to  his  character,  or  set  him 
op  on  a pedestal  whence  sooner  or  later  he 
must  have  tumbled.  She  guessed  him  to  be 
selfish,  and  cold-hearted,  and  fretful ; of  nar- 
row, though  fairly  cultivated  intellect — any 
thing  but  the  stuff,  in  fine,  out  of  which  a wo- 
man’s or  a people's  hero  is  moulded.  But, 
with  judicious  management,  she  felt  sure  some- 
thing— enough,  at  least,  for  her  purpose — 
might  be  made  of  him  ; and  feeling  confident 
in  her  own  nerve  and  address,  no  more  thought 
of  rejecting  him  as  a suitor  than  a trainer 
would  of  casting  a promising  though  plain  colt 
for  showing  temper  in  his  first  rough  trial. 

The  thread  running  through  Philip  Asb- 
leigh’s  matrimonial  intentions  would  be  much 
harder  to  follow.  There  was  not  a grain  of 
passion  or  romance  in  his  nature : even  when 
moved  to  anger,  he  always  delivered  himself 
with  a certain  reticence  and  reserve ; and  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  presumed  that  any  softer 
emotion  would  tempt  him  to  speak  unadvisedly. 
He  had  liked  Marian  Kerneguy  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  their  acquaintance.  There  was 
similarity  in  their  literary  tastes,  and  she  could 
talk  well  on  many  or  iribst  of  the  subjects  in 
which  Philip  was  interested  ; but  he  was  never 
absolutely  fascinated,  and  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  ever  have  offered  her  his  hand,  if  he  had 
not,  after  mature  consideration,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  might  look  long  and  far  be- 
fore he  found  any  helpmeet  so  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  his  future  career.  Being  exceed- 
ingly opinionated,  and  not  specially  sagacious, 
Philip  made  many  mistakes  in  life ; but  in  this 
instance  he  assuredly  made  none. 

The  world  only  saw  ia  Marian  a cleverish,  man- 
aging sort  of  a woman,  with  a ready  tongue  and 
aeertain  knack  for  making  rough  places  in  con- 
versation smooth ; and  her  husband  himself  nev- 
er acknowledged  her  aid  except  by  a few  words 
of  eareless  thanks ; but  this  did  not  make  it  the 
less  valuable.  The  member  for  Heslingford’s 
oratorical  displays  w’ere  still  hampered  by  the 
pragmatic  formalism  which  had  marked  his 
maiden  efforts ; bat  the  accuracy  of  his  statis- 
tics was  always  unimpeachable : if  he  seldom 
threw  any  new  light  on  a subject,  he  not  seldom 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  one  or  two  facts  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  abler  debaters ; and  his 
points,  such  as  they  were,  >vere  put  with  aeertain 
neatness.  Thus  much  even  his  depredators 
were  fain  to  allow— -confessing,  moreover,  that 
they  u didn't  think  he  had  it  in  him.”  How 
some  of  these  would  have  triumphed  if  they 
could  have  guessed  what  infinite  pains  it  had 
cost  Marian  Ashleigh  overnight  to  instill  into  her 
statesman  the  result  of  her  own  patient  toil  and 
research ! But  none  ever  did  guess  it.  Philip 
himself,  as  was  aforesaid,  accepted  his  wife’s 
assistance  as  a matter  of  course,  scarcely  worth 
acknowledgment ; and  the  wife  was  more  than 
content  it  should  be  so.  She  had  abundance 
^f  ambition,  but  it  was  vicarious,  like  that  of 
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myriads  of  women  who  have  lived  before  as 
well  as  after  sic  v os  non  vobis  was  penned. 

When  Lady  Marian  came  to  reside  at  Tem- 
plestowe,  Bhe  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
establish  the  same  supremacy  there,  so  far  as 
household  matters  were  concerned,  that  she  had 
maintained  at  Dalwhinnie ; and  this  her  inten- 
tion was  carried  withont  the  semblance  of  a 
struggle.  Furthermore,  she  earnestly  desired 
to  bring  her  father-in-law  under  her  domin- 
ion ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  here,  too,  she 
would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
peculiarity  of  Lord  Atherstone’s  habits,  which, 
to  a great  extent,  rendered  him  inaccessible  to 
domestic  affinities.  The  fierce  physical  energy 
had  not  abated  within  him  when  no  more  real 
work  was  left  to  do : it  was  bound  to  find  vent 
somehow,  and  it  did  so  in  the  commonest  of  all 
ways — indulgence  in  the  rough  outdoor  sports 
that  send  a man  home  weary,  if  not  satisfied. 

Among  these,  hunting  stood  first  and  foremost 
\rith  Lord  A th  erst  one.  He  was  a six-days-a- 
week  man  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

Very  often,  hours  before  Philip  Ashleigh  had 
summoned  up  courage  to  face  a raw  gusty 
morning,  his  father  would  be  sending  his  cover- 
hack  along,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  squall, 
toward  some  distant  meet  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  grazing  grounds  that  lie  beyond  the 
Loamshire  border.  Frequently,  if  he  returned 
late  after  a hard  day,  Lord  Atherstone  would 
dine  in  his  .own  rooms;  so  that  sometimes  a 
week  would  pass  without  the  other  inmates  of 
Templestowe  once  seeing  his  face.  This  was 
the  manner  of  his  life  throughout  the  winter 
and  the  early  spring.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
was  open  enough  to  give  an  outside  chance  of 
sport,  he  was  off  to  a salmon  river  in  Norway, 
whence  he  came  back  straight  to  his  grouse 
moor.  The  autumn  was  the  Ashleighs’  visit- 
ing season,  so  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
at  Templestowe  when  Lord  Atherstone  returned 
thiftier. 

So  perhaps  it  was  more  from  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity than  from  any  other  cause  that  Lady 
Marian  had  thus  far  failed  in  attaining  any  sub- 
stantial influence  over  her  father-in-law.  That 
Lord  Atherstone  could  treat  any  woman  resid- 
ing nnder  his  own  roof  otherwise  than  court- 
eously was  impossible ; but  his  manner  toward 
Marian,  from  the  first,  was  marked  by  a cer- 
tain deference,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  en- 
tertained no  small  respect  for  her  opinion  in 
matters  both  great  and  small.  On  one  point 
only  was  Lord  Atherstone  utterly  inaccessible. 

He  never  could  be  induced  to  accompany  Ma- 
rian to  any  one  of  the  ceremonious  festivities 
given  in  her  honor,  when  she  came  into  Loam- 
shire after  her  marriage ; and  when  she  hinted 
that  Templestowe  ought  to  make  some  hospita- 
ble return,  she  was  met  by  such  a hopeless  neg- 
ative that  she  never  ventured  to  repeat  the 
suggestion.  Lord  Atherstone  was  not  at  all 
incensed — he  was  simply  impracticable. 

“You  may  fill  the  house  to  the  roof-tree 
with  county  people,  if  it  pleases  you,”  he  said ; 
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“only  wait  till  I’m  out  of  it.  I shall  go  to 
Norway  early  this  year,  and  yon  may  have  a 
dinner  here  every  day  through  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  you  know.  The  Loamshire  folks  and 
I understand  one  another  pretty  well  by  this 
time.  I can’t  alter  my  ways  to  suit  such  an 
occasion  as  this.” 

Lady  Marian  was  far  too  wise  to  argue  the 
question ; neither  did  she  avail  herself  of  the 
permission  to  throw  open  Templestowe  in  the 
absence  of  its  master.  Somehow  it  was  per- 
fectly understood  throughout  the  county  that 
the  seeming  discourtesy  was  in  nowise  to  be 
imputed  to  the  Ashleighs,  but  people  shook 
their  heads  more  disparagingly  than  ever  when 
they  spoke  of  Lord  Atherstone.  The  interdict 
extended  only  to  Loamshire  people ; and  both 
Philip  and  Marian  knew  that  they  were  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  invite  to  Templestowe  any  one  of 
their  kinsfolk  or  acquaintance ; but  they  used 
the  privilege  very  sparingly,  and  during  the 
three  years  that  elapsed  between  their  marriage 
and  the  opening  of  this  tale,  almost  the  only 
guests  who  sojourned  there  were  certain  of 
Ralph’s  ancient  brethren  in  arms. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  set  down  above,  that,  in  the  height  of 
the  h anting  season,  sometimes  a whole  week 
would  pass  without  Lord  Atherstone  and  his 
children  meeting  face  to  face.  But  this  is 
scarcely  correct,  for  there  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  of  the  three  breakfasting  together  on 
Sunday  morning.  This  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  day’s  routine,  just  as  much  as  was  At- 
tendance afterward  at  morning  church,  irre- 
spective of  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  t<f 
be  feared  that  deep  religious  feeling  had  little 
to  do  with  the  baron’s  exactitude  on  this  point ; 
neither  on  other  points  did  he  seem  specially 
solicitous  to  set  a good  example  to  his  depend- 
ents ; but  somehow  or  another  he  had  come  to 
look  on  the  whole  performance  in  the  light  of 
a duty,  and — this  once  settled — he  would  no 
more  have  neglected  any  portion  thereof,  than 
when  on  service  he  would  have  omitted  to  hold 
church  parade. 

It  is  one  of  those  dark,  raw,  wintry  mornings 
on  which  things,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
are  apt  to  look  their  worst,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fire,  which  is  quite  imperiously  attractive. 
On  Philip  Ashleigh  s sharp,  narrow  face  there 
are  evident  signs  of  discontent  as  he  trifles  list- 
lessly with  his  toast  and  coffee.  He  is  a poor 
breakfast  eater  at  the  best  of  times,  and  now 
his  appetite  has  entirely  failed  before  the  pros- 
pect of  a chilly  drive,  followed  up  by  a two 
hours’  sitting  in  about  the  drafticst  church  in 
Loamshire,  during  the  latter  half  of  which  he 
will  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a divine 
with  whom  he  chances  to  differ  on  every  con- 
ceivable point — theological,  social,  or  moral. 
He  is  debating  in  his  own  mind  w hether  he 
really  does  not  feel  unwell  enough  to  give  him- 


self a sick-certificate ; but  somehow — though  he 
is  sure  the  excuse  will  pass  unquestioned — he 
does  not  feel  equal  to  encountering  the  cold, 
half-incredulous  smile  that  will  be  certainly  6een 
on  Lord  Atherstone's  lip  when  he  accepts  the 
evasion. 

Lady  Marian,  though  tolerably  cheerful,  all 
things  considered,  is  not  precisely  chirping. 
She  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  shirking  her 
duties ; but  they  are  none  the  pleasanter  for 
that;  and  Philip  has  been  nnusually  tiresome 
this  morning.  She  has  kept  her  temper  admi- 
rably, as  she  always  does ; but  it  is  up-hill  work, 
and  the  drag  will  tell  sometimes. 

Lord  Atherstone’s  face,  as  be  sits  over 
against  her,  though  changes  of  temperature 
can  not  be  supposed  to  aflect  him,  looks  nnu- 
sually set  and  stern.  There  is  a good  deal  to 
study  in  that  same  face,  though  assuredly  little 
to  admire.  The  features  are  too  marked  ever 
to  have  been  handsome,  even  before  the  brow 
was  so  furrowed,  or  the  hollows  under  the 
temples  and  prominent  cheek-bones  so  deeply 
sunken.  The  eyes  are  very  keen  and  bright, 
bnt  bright  ^vith  a hard  metallic  lustre,  and  ap- 
pear smaller  than  they  really  are,  from  being 
set  so  far  back  under  overhanging  brows.  The 
mouth  signifies  little,  for  it  is  almost  entirely 
hidden  under  a huge  gray  mustache,  of  such 
dimensions  as  are  seldom  seen  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, trailing  almost  to  the  shoulder-blade ; and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  rest  of 
the  face  and  chin  being  closely  shaven.  Lord 
Atherstone  is  not  much  above  the  middle 
height ; but  an  extreme  erectness  of  carriage, 
added  to  an  angular  gauntness  of  outline,  rath- 
er enhances  his  stature.  The  lack  of  flesh  has 
plainly  nothing  to  do  with  ill  health;  but  is 
partly  natural,  partly  produced  by  incessant  vio- 
lent exercise.  Whether  on  foot  or  in  saddle, 
Ralph  Ashleigh  carries  his  years  exceedingly 
lightly ; yet,  if  it  must  he  owned,  he  looks  them 
all. 

M I wonder  why  the  post  is  invariably  late  on 
Sundays,”  Philip  began.  It  was  rather  hard 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  finish  even  his  com- 
plaint in  peace ; for,  while  the  words  were  on 
his  lips,  the  door  opened,  and  the  letters  were 
brought  in. 

If,  as  many  men  assert,  the  inevitable  post  is 
among  the  crosses  of  life,  it  is  one  which  may 
be  mnch  alleviated  or  aggravated,  accort^ng  to 
the  times  and  seasons  of  its  befalling  us# 

I remember  a certain  country  house,  attract- 
ive in  all  other  respects,  that,  for  not  a few',  was 
utterly  marred  as  a place  of  sojourn  by  reason 
of  the  manner  of  the  postal  delivery.  With  a 
terrible  punctuality,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
breakfast,  the  ominous  leathern  satchel  ap- 
peared, and  its  contents  were  distributed  to 
whomsoever  they  may  concern  by  the  white 
hands  of  the  ch&telaine  herself.  Any  one 
fond  of  studying  the  weaker  side  of  human 
nature  might  gain  aprae  useful  hints  by  watch- 
ing this  ordeal — no  lighter  word  is  sufficiently 
expressive.  The  womankind,  as  a rule,  came 
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out  of  it  jauntily  enough.  If  there  is  any  matter 
dark  or  dangerous  hidden  under  those  dainty 
envelopes,  they  carried  it  off  with  the  superb 
placidity  of  absolute  innocence,  or  of  experi- 
enced diplomacy ; but  the  men  bore  themselves 
far  otherwise.  Out  of  many  I can  only  recall 
one  who  seemed  exempt  from  the  general  em- 
barrassment and  discomfort.  He  w'as  an  eld- 
erly bachelor  of  untold  wealth,  and  of  such  a 
repellent  exterior  that  no  human  creature  was 
likely  to  address  him  except  on  business  pure 
and  simple.  The  miserable  subterfuges  and  at- 
tempts at  dissimulation  practiced  by  the  others 
were  painfully  comic  to  witness.  The  worst, 
perhaps  because  it  was  most  transparent,  of  all 
was  the  assumed  carelessness  of  one  individual, 
who,  after  just  glancing  at  liis  letters,  always 
laid  them  aside  as  if  they  could  contain  no- 
thing worth  prompt  perusal.  Now  this  man 
w'as  in  the  bonds  of  fealty,  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate, to  a despotic  beauty,  w'ho  also  w'as  num- 
bered in  that  fair  company;  but  all  prohibi- 
tion notwithstanding,  he  persisted  in  keeping 
up  communication  with  a favorite  cousin,  with 
whom,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  main- 
tained quasi  fraternal  relations.  Every  letter, 
however  harmless,  issuing  from  this  especial 
quarter,  was  considered  by  the  reigning  power 
as  nothing  less  than  absolutely  treasonable;  and 
the  criminal’s  condition,  whenever  the  post-bag 
brought  one  of  these  contraband  missives,  was  a 
caution  to  all  conspirators  present  and  to  come. 
Without  interchanging  one  glance  with  the  im- 
perial eyes  that  watched  him  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table  so  scornfully,  he  knew  that  his  as- 
sumed indifference  did  not  for  a moment  im- 
pose upon  her,  or  even  upon  other  less  inter- 
ested spectators.  He  probably  felt  a real  curi- 
osity to  see  what  the  letter  might  contain,  and 
nothing  is  so  provoking  as  small  futile  sacri- 
fices. Yet  day  by  day  he  used  to  enact  the 
same  dreary  farce,  with  a power  of  self-abase- 
ment truly  wonderful.  And  all  this  took  place 
in  a house  whose  hospitality  is  limitless,  and 
where  every  guest  has  the  largest  license  to 
amuse  himself  according  to  his  own  good  pleas* 
ure. 

It  was  only  on  Sunday  morning  that  the  post- 
bag reached  Templestowe  at  such  an  inconven- 
ient hour;  and  the  letters  were  always  sorted 
before  they  were  brought  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  This  morning  there  is  a large  packet 
for  riulip  Ashleigh,  a smaller  one  for  his  wife, 
and  one  single  note  for  Lord  Atherstone. 

He  opened  it  hastily,  but  read  it  very  slowly, 
for  it  only  contained  about  four  lines,  and  it  W'as 
fully  a couple  of  minutes  before  he  laid  it  down. 
Lady  Marian,  after  just  glancing  at  the  outside, 
threw  down  her  own  letters,  and  looked  forth, 
so  to  speak,  from  her  ambushment  behind  the 
great  silver  urn. 

Lord  Atherstone’s  face  was  singularly  im- 
passive as  a rule;  even  when  he  was  very 
wroth  its  expression  seldom  altered,  and  the 
words,  hard,  bitter,  or  cruel,  as  they  might 
be,  issued  from  lips  that  moved  scarcely  more 
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than  an  automaton’s,  and  his  complexion  was 
too  deeply  tanned  and  weather-stained  to 
change.  Nevertheless  there  was  one  sign 
whereby  a very  close  observer  might  guess 
that  emotion  of  some  sort  or  other  was  stirring 
within  him.  This  was  a slight  darkening  of 
color  round  the  prominent  cheek-bones;  you 
could  not  call  it  a flush ; it  was  rather  as  if 
the  skin  had  suddenly  become  strained  there, 
and  so  had  checked  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  effect  never  lasted  above  a second 
or  tw'o,  and  very  few  even  of  those  who  had 
know'n  Ralph  most  intimately  had  ever  noticed 
it;  but  of  these  few  Lady  Marian  was  one. 
Her  eyes  rested  now  on  her  father-in-laws 
countenance  os  long  as  they  could  do  so  un- 
observed, and  then  they  fell  on  the  half-open 
letter  on  the  table,  and  rested  there  yet  longer. 
Lord  Atherstone  had  not  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  her  glance,  and  it  w*as  more  mechan- 
ically than  because  he  had  any  suspicion  of 
being  scrutinized  that  he  folded  up  the  note 
and  thrust  it  into  his  breast-pocket;  but  be- 
fore he  did  so  Lady  Marian  had  had  time  to 
satisfy  herself  that  the  handw'riting  was  unmis- 
takably feminine.  If  she  had  read  the  note 
through  it  probably  would  not  have  helped  her 
much  in  her  mystification.  It  was  dated  from 
a quiet  West  End  hotel,  and  contained  only 
these  W'ords : 

11  Dear  Lord  Atiiebstonr,— You  have  probably  for- 
gotten that  I promised  to  let  you  know  when  we  were 
passing  through  town.  It  is  to  clear  my  own  con- 
science that  I write  to  tell  yon  that  we  are  here  for  a 
week,  on  our  way  to  Devonshire — Very  truly  yours, 

“Ibamel  Shakton.** 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  Marian  Ashleigh 
been  so  thoroughly  intrigute.  She  was  not  in 
<the  habit  of  judging  any  of  her  fellow'-creat- 
ures  by  a very  high  standard,  and  did  not  give 
her  father-in-law  credit  either  for  blameless  mo- 
rality or  exalted  philosophy.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  violent  or  vindictive  passion  she  held 
him  capable  of  committing  himself  even  to  the 
verge  of  crime ; but  from  any  temptation  pro- 
ceeding from  w'omankind  she  had  till  now  sup- 
posed him  safer  than  most  saints  that  have 
flourished  since  the  time  of  Saint  Simeon  of 
the  Pillar.  For  three  yeare  she  had  watched 
narrowly,  though  quite  unobtrusively,  his  go- 
ings-out  and  comings-in,  and  had  contrived  to 
be  furnished  with  tolerably  accurate  accounts 
of  his  demeanor  and  w'ay  of  life  when  he  was 
absent  from  Templestow'e ; and  neither  per- 
sonal observation  nor  report  had  led  her  to 
believe  that  Lord  Atherstohe  had  ever  linger- 
ed in  female  society  a minute  longer  than  was 
absolutely  required  of  him  by  courtesy,  much 
less  that  he  had  ever  shown  the  faintest  pre- 
dilection for  the  company  or  conversation  of 
any  individual. 

But  Lady  Marian  was  too  astute  not  to  be 
aware  that  her  chain  of  evidence  was  not  alto- 
gether perfect.  There  were  two  or  three  weak 
places,  if  not  gaps,  that  prevented  the  other 
links  from  Being  quite  trust-worthy.  She  could 
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only  argue  on  probabilities,  after  all ; but  these 
made  up  a strong  ease — so  strong  that  now 
with  her  surprise  and  apprehension  there  min- 
gled something  of  the  disgust  of  a mathemati- 
cian who,  after  working  out  a long  problem  in 
dynamics,  finds  the  result  vary  materially  from 
his  calculation.  She  was  very  careful  to  pre- 
vent her  eyes,  when  they  met  Lord  Ather- 
stone’s,  from  betraying  either  curiosity  or  vig- 
ilance ; nevertheless  she  was  aware  that  he 
avoided  them,  as  he  addressed  himself  to  his 
meal  with  a haste  and  eagerness  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  his  apparent  appetite.  There 
was  a conscious  look  about  him  which  pro- 
voked Lady  Marian  intensely.  When  she 
spoke  it  was  with  a peevishness  quite  foreign 
to  Ther  usual  manner. 

“I  wish  I could  afford  to  keep  a town-cor- 
respondent, as  the  country  papers  do;  then 
one  might  have  a chance  now  and  then  of 
getting  a letter  worth  reading  through.  I can 
guess  at  the  contents  of  all  mine  without  open- 
ing them ; they  are  all  written  to  pattern. 
Philip,  I hope  you  have  had  some  bad  news 
this  morning;  that  would  be  so  much  better 
than  none. 

Her  husband  looked  up  at  her  rather  sulkily. 
He  was  so  unused  to  any  thing  like  a display  of 
temper  cn  his  wife’s  part  that  he  supposed  she 
was  jesting,  and,  considering  the  weather  and 
the  circumstances,  thought  the  jest  ill-timed. 

“ What  nonsense  you  talk,  Marian !”  he  said. 
44  It  would  serve  you  right  if  you  were  to  be 
taken  at  your  word.  But  I’ve  no  news — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  My  letters  are  all  official 
— all  on  business.  You  may  look  through  them 
if  you  like.” 

“And  answer  them  too!”  she  said,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders.  “It's  a great  proof  of 
confidence,  Philip,  certainly.  L'ra  hardly  so 
grateful  as  I ought  to  be,  especially  as  to-day 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a day  of  rest.  And 
you  haven't  a crumb  of  news  for  me,  Mon- 
seigneur?” 

There  was  a gleam  of  intelligence,  if  not  of 
mischief,  now  in  her  bright  black  eyes ; and  for 
the  second  time  Lord  Atherstone's  cheek  dark- 
ened as  he  looked  up  and  met  them. 

“I'm  sorry  to  say  not  one,”  he  answered, 
slowly.  “Mine  was  but  a scrap  of  a note, 
and  the  writer  is  no  acquaintance  of  yours.” 

Marian  Ashleigh  was  a very  intrepid  person, 
and  stood  in  much  less  awe  of  her  father-in-law 
than  did  most  of  those  over  whom  he  had  au- 
thority ; nevertheless  she  was  not  bold  enough 
to  push  questioning  further  just  now.  Break- 
fast was  soon  over;  and  during  the  drive  to 
church  only  a few  desultory  remarks  on  indif- 
ferent subjects  were  exchanged  between  the 
three.  The  sermon  was  rather  above  the 
dead-level  of  rural  eloquence ; but  the  good 
seed  fell  on  stony  ground  that  was  scattered 
over  the  manor  pew.  Philip  Ashleigh  being, 
as  has  been  aforesaid,  in  a state  of  chronic  an- 
tagonism to  the  rector,  invariably  made  a point 
of  looking  bored  from  first  to  last,  even  if  he 


refrained  from  overt  movements  of  impatience ; 
but  his  wife  as  invariably  tried  to  counteract 
this  by  a show  of  attention  admirably  acted,  if 
it  were  not  sincere ; on  this  occasion  she  was 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  ; and  the  rector  could 
not  have  conscientiously  commended  the  ex- 
ample of  any  one  of  these  his  chief  parishion- 
ers. There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
Lady  Marian's  restless  wandering  glances ; and 
the  most  confident  of  preachers  would  scarcely 
have  supposed  that  Lord  Athcrstone,  as  he  sat 
motionless  with  folded  arms  and  bent  head,  was 
pondering  over  the  discourse  then  in  delivery. 

The  burden  of  the  leaden  sky  had  begun  to 
descend  in  a sharp  sleet-shower  as  they  drove 
homeward.  The  look  of  injury  deepened  on 
Philip’s  face,  and  Lady  Marian,  by  no  means 
so  sensitive,  could  not  repress  a shudder  as  she 
drew  her  sables  closely  around  her. 

“I  don’t  envy  you  your  ride  to  cover  to- 
morrow, Monseigneur,”  she  said.  “Is  the 
meet  very  far  off?  Don’t  you  almost  hope 
it  will  freeze  ?” 

Lord  Atherstone  gazed  out  of  the  carriage 
window  a9  he  answered  : 

“ I don't  think  there  will  be  a frost,  at  least 
not  a lasting  one ; but  it  don't  affect  me  for  to- 
morrow. I’m  going  to  London  for  two  or  three 
days.  If  you  have  any  commissions  for  me, 
Marian,  you’d  better  let  me  have  them  to- 
night.” 

He  did  not  look  round  till  he  had  quite  fin- 
ished speaking.  If  he  had  done  so  a second 
sooner  he  would  have  seen  the  lady’s  firm  white 
teeth  press  her  lower  lip  somewhat  sharply  ; but 
she  replied  in  her  usual  careless,  off-hand  way : 

“Thanks.  It's  very  kind  of  you,  especially 
as  I*  dare  say  you  have  quantities  to  do.  It 
must  be  real  business  that  takes  you  up  to  town 
just  now.  I won’t  be  troublesome. ' If  you 
will  bring  down  two  or  three  tiny  parcels,  that 
wiH  be  all.” 

Throughout  his  life  Lord  Atherstone  had 
cherished  a singular  dislike  to  any  form  of 
evasion.  He  carried  this  to  an  extreme,  and 
had  been  more  than  once  involved  in  a serious 
scrape  simply  because  he  would  blunder  on 
straightforward,  instead  of  availing  himself  of 
a side-door  of  escape  invitingly  open.  Even 
now,  though  evidently  disinclined  to  talk,  and 
though  he  did  not  for  an  instant  admit  her  right 
of  questions,  he  did  not  choose  to  leave  Lady 
Marian  under  what  he,  knowing  nothing  of  her 
secret  thoughts,  held  to  be  a false  impression. 

44  It  isn't  exactly  business  that  takes  me  up,” 
he  said,  gravely ; 44  still  1 may  be  a good  deal 
occupied.  However,  you  needn’t  scruple  about 
your  commissions.  I shall  have  time  enough 
for  them  and  to  spare.” 

She  muttered  a few  more  words  of  thanks, 
and  then  dropped  the  subject ; neither  was  it 
renewed.  It  was  only  at  dinner  that  the  oth- 
ers saw  any  thing  of  Lord  Atherstone. 

When  Marian  had  any  threads  of  thought  to 
unravel  she  infinitely  preferred  being  alone; 
but  to-day  this  could  not  be.  Philip  had  got 
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into  a fashion  of  doing  most  of  his  letter- writ- 
ing in  his  wife’s  morning-room — why,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  for  he  rarely  consulted  her, 
and  still  more  rarely  employed  her  as  his  secre- 
tary— feeling  a sort  of  satisfaction  in  getting 
through  his  own  work  in  his  own  way.  Per- 
haps it  was  pleasanter  to  vent  his  peevishness 
on  another  person,  howsoever  unsympathetic, 
than  to  waste  it  on  empty  air;  for  Marian, 
though  she  humored  and  managed  her  husband 
wonderfully  well,  declined  to  encourage  mere 
fretfulness.  As  a rule,  she  rather  encouraged 
his  presence  than  otherwise ; but  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  he  was  decidedly  in  her  way. 

With  a real  anxiety  in  her  mind,  it  was  in- 
expressibly irritating  to  see  Philip  disquieting 
himself  about  such  trifles  as  how  best  to  an- 
swer the  vague  application  of  some  meek  con- 
stituent who  “ hoped  Mr.  Ashleigh  would  not 
forget  him  if  any  thing  turned  up  in  his  line.  ” 
However,  she  kept  silence,  and  her  temper  to 
boot,  till  the  last  epistle  was  finished ; and 
Philip,  cowering  over  the  fire,  indulged  in  a 
steady  bout  of  grumbling. 

“ If  there’s  one  thing  I hate  more  than  an- 
other,” he  began,  “ it’s  being  hurried  over  one’s 
correspondence.  What  with  church-going  in 
the  morning,  and  the  absurdly  early  hour  the 
post  leaves  at,  it  is  a scramble  from  first  to 
last ; and  of  course  there  are  more  things  to 
answer  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day ; but 
it’s  quite  of  a piece  with  all  the  other  arrange- 
ments or  disarrangements  of  this  house.  To 
get  the  least  possible  amount  of  comfort  and 
convenience  at  the  highest  possible  price  has 
been  the  rule  ever  since  I’ve  known  it.” 

Marian  Ashleigh’s  voice,  though  generally 
cheery  enough,  was  not  soft  in  any  of  its  in- 
flections : there  was  an  incisiveness  in  it  now 
which  even  to  her  husband  sounded  strange. 

4 ‘You  have  always  disliked  Templestowe,  I 
think,  Philip.  Would  you  like  to  make  fhe 
experiment  of  living  elsewhere  ? If  you  would 
really  be  happier  it  might  be  worth  trying.” 

He  glanced  askance  at  her,  much  as  he  had 
done  that  morning  at  breakfast ; but  this  time 
it  was  quite  evident  she  was  not  jesting. 

‘‘What  have  my  likes  or  dislikes  to  say  to 
it?”  he  inquired.  “ Beggars  can  not  be  choos- 
ers. You  don’t  suppose  I’m  Quixotic  enough 
to  think  of  setting  up  house  for  ourselves  while 
we  can  live  at  free  quarters?” 

“Scarcely  beggars,”  she  said,  in  the  same 
cold  tone  ; “ at  least  I have  not  been  brought 
up  in  such  magnificent  notions  of  penury. 
When  the  settlements  were  drawn,  our  allow- 
ance was  considered  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  best  as  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
separate  establishment ; and  so  it  would  prove, 
I don’t  doubt,  with  fair  management.  I have 
never  hinted  at  such  a thing  because  I’m  per- 
fectly content  here,  and  because  I see  the  wis- 
dom of  laying  by  for  a rainy  day ; but  we  have 
laid  by — not  a great  magot , but  enough  to  start 
us  if  we  chose,  or  if  we  were  obliged,  to  walk 
alone.” 


“What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at?”  he 
said,  more  fretfully  than  ever.  “ Of  course  we 
don’t  choose ; and  as  for  being  obliged,  what 
reason  have  you  for  supposing  we  have  outstaid 
our  welcome  ? You  are  rather  a favorite  with 
my  lord  ; and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  would  nev- 
er wrint  to  get  rid  of  me  unless  we  quarreled. 
I have  steered  clear  of  that  so  far,  and  I am 
not  likely  to  begin  at  this  time  of  day.  Is  it 
only  a crotchet  you  have  got  into  your  head  ? 
or  have  you  taken  offense  at  something  ?” 

She  smiled — not  quite  so  pleasantly  as  was 
her  wont. 

“ I’m  not  given  to  crotchets  that  I’m  aware 
of,  or  to  take  offense  either,  especially  when 
none  can  possibly  have  been  meant.  Mon- 
seigneur and  I are,  as  we  have  always  been, 
the  best  friends  conceivable.  But,  Philip,  with 
your  talent  for  finding  rocks  ahead,  I do  won- 
der that  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  that  our 
tenure  here  need  not  necessarily  depend  on 
your  father’s  good-will.  Suppose  he  were  to 
marry  again  ?” 

Ashleigh  started  from  his  stooping  posture 
as  if  he  had  been  galvanized ; but  he  so  far 
controlled  himself  as  to  mask  his  astonishment 
under  an  angry  laugh.  * 

“That  is  a crotchet  with  a vengeance,”  he 
said.  “ Why,  I should  just  as  soon  expect  to 
hear  of  my  father's  playing  the  mountebank  in 
Heslingford  market-place,  as  of  his  proposing 
to  any  woman,  gentle  or  simple.  Look  at  his 
age!” 

Lady  Marian’s  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  her 
husband,  gleamed  with  covert  satire.  She 
could  not  help  realizing  how  many  more  of  all 
the  essentials  of  youth  were  still  to  be  found  in 
Lord  Atherstone  than  in  his  son.  If  it  were  a 
question  of  a hard  day’s  work,  comparison  be- 
tween the  twowould  have  been  utterly  absurd ; 
for  Philip,  from  his  childhood  upward,  had  been 
something  more  than  an  imaginary  invalid; 
but  in  point  of  vitality  and  freshness  of  energy 
his  inferiority  would  have  been  equally  evident. 
It  was  somewhat  mortifying  to  Marian  to  recog- 
nize the  fact ; nevertheless,  she  did  recognize 
it  fully;  and  Philip’s  cool  way  of  ignoring  it 
almost  provoked  her  to  the  retort  uncourteous. 
But  she  had  never  yet  said  a severe,  scarcely 
ever  a sharp  word  to  him ; and  she  refrained 
herself  now — only  saying  quietly : 

“ I don’t  think  his  age  has  much  to  do  with 
it;  his  elders  marry  every  day.  But  I own 
that  up  to  this  morning  I had  as  few  misgivings 
on  the  subject  as  yourself.  I don’t  feel  quite 
so  confident  now.  I am  not  going  to  keep  you 
in  suspense  about  it.  You  didn’t  notice,  I sup- 
pose, that  Monseigneur  only  got  one  letter  this 
morning;  indeed,  it  was  not  a letter,  it  was 
only  a short  note ; but  it  brought  a change  on 
his  face  that  I’ve  noticed  only  twice  before. 
On  both  those  occasions  he  was  angry,  fear- 
fully angry;  this  time  the  change  was  more 
marked  than  I have  ever  seen  it ; but  he  was 
not  vexed  ; I am  certain  of  that— just  as  cer- 
I tain  as  that  the  note  was  in  a woman’s  hand- 
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writing.  He’s  going  to  town  to-morrow — not 
on  business.*’ 

Philip  was  one  of  those  who,  up  to  a certain 
point,  are  very  stocks  and  stones  of  dogmatism ; 
but  who,  directly  they  feel  the  ground  giving 
way  under  their  feet,  begin  to  flounder  about, 
miserably  invoking  assistance  from  far  and  near. 
Tltough  he  never  by  any  chance  deferred  to  it 
in  public,  and  very  seldom  in  private,  he  had 
an  immense  respect  for  his  wife’s  judgment; 
and  his  blank,  helpless  stare  betrayed  a convic- 
tion that  she  had  not  shot  far  wide  of  the  mark 
now. 

“ Suppose — suppose  it  is  so,”  he  stammered ; 
“ what  can  we  do  ?” 

Probably  some  indefinite  idea  relative  to  the 
statute  de  lunatico  was  floating  in  hi6  brain; 
but  it  took  no  substantial  shape.  Lady  Ma- 
rian laughed  in  her  turn — with  all  her  consid- 
eration for  her  husband  she  really  made  the 
best  of  him  to  herself,  no  less  than  to  others — 
the  sight  of  his  complete  and  sudden  discom- 
fiture was  too  much  for  her  sense  of  humor. 

“Do?  Why,  absolutely  nothing  but  watch 
and  wait ; and  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait. 
Monseigneur  could  not  keep  a secret  if  his  life 
depended  on  it,  unless  perhaps  it  were  the  se- 
cret of  his  failure.  It  may  be  a false  alarm, 
after  all.  At  any  rate,  as  the  rector  observed 
this  morning — I don’t  believe  you  heard  it,  and 
I confess  I heard  little  more  myself — ‘Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil.’  It  applies  to 
wedding-days  as  well  as  to  others,  I suppose. 
I don’t  mean  to  fret  until  I know  what  or  whom 
I have  to  fret  about;  but  I’ve  been  all  this 
morning  puzzling  over  this  till  I’ve  got  a head- 
ache. Weak — to  say  the  least  of  it.  I am 
going  to  try  to  sleep  it  off  after  I’ve  sent  the 
letters  away ; so  if  you  mean  to  stay  here,  you 
must  ruminate  silently.” 

Ashleigh  was  very  discontented.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  gone  on  speculating  and 
complaining  in  his  purposeless  way  indefinitely; 
but  he  knew  by  experience,  when  his  wife  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  left  alone,  she  was  as  inac- 
cessible as  an  obstinate  ancient  oracle.  So, 
muttering  and  mumbling,  he  took  himself  off 
to  the  library,  which,  next  to  the  room  he  had 
just  quitted,  was  his  favorite  place  of  resort — 
be  was  still  a great  reader  in  a desultory  fash- 
ion— and  got  through  the  afternoon  as  best  he 
could.  He  and  Lady  Marian  did  not  meet  till 
dinner-time,  when  the  head  and  front,  not  only 
of  the  house,  but  of  the  offending,  was  pres- 
ent. 

Philip  was  remarkably  silent  throughout  the 
meal ; but  whenever  he  could  do  so  unobserved, 
leveled  at  his  father  such  furtive  suspicious 
glances  as  a timid  person  might  cast  at  a man 
supposed  to  carry  about  him  some  terrible  weap- 
on that  might  easily  explode  unawares.  How- 
ever, Lord  Atherstone  seldom  troubled  himself 
about  his  son’s  good  or  evil  temper ; and  Lady 
Marian  made  as  much  conversation  as  he  cared 
for.  So  that  the  evening  passed  off  smoothly 
enough  on  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

This  will  be  as  convenient  time  as  any  to 
take  up,  for  your  benefit,  the  link  wanted  in  the 
chain  of  Lady  Marian’s  reasoning  concerning 
her  father-in-law’s  proclivities  or  antipathies  in 
the  question  matrimonial. 

On  his  way  southward  from  Scotland  in  the 
previous  autumn,  Lord  Atherstone  had  fulfilled 
a promise  of  some  standing,  by  turning  aside  to 
the  shooting-lodge  of  an  ancient  comrade  who 
dwelt  on  the  hither  side  of  the  border.  Gener- 
al Percy  was  a bachelor,  utterly  inveterate  and 
irreclaimable ; and  one  might  almost  have  ex- 
pected as  much  to  hear  under  his  roof  the  echo 
of  ghostly  footsteps  as  the  rustle  of  silk  or 
muslin.  Indeed,  he  himself  looked  somewhat 
ashamed  when  he  confessed  to  his  friend  that 
their  party  was  not  purely  masculine. 

“ They  are  about  the  only  relations  I have 
left,”  he  said,  apologetically,  “and  blood’s 
thicker  than  water,  especially  up  here  in  the 
north ; but  I wish  they  had  chosen  any  other 
time  for  their  visit.  Women  never  seem  to 
think  it  possible  they  can  crowd  you  either  in  a 
house  or  in  a carriage.  I couldn’t  well  refuse 
to  receive  them,  either.  It  would  have  seemed 
unkind  just  now,  for  Isabel  Shafton  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  lately  about  that  boy  of 
hers ; and  she's  always  asking  my  advice  about 
him.  I wish  she’d  asked  for  it  before  she  put 
him  into  the  — th  Hussars.  They  went  a fair 
pace  when  you  and  I remember  them ; and  they 
have  made  it  much  hotter  since — a great  deal 
too  hot  for  Miles  Shafton  to  live  with.  I hope 
my  cousins  won’t  bore  you.  We  haven’t  found 
them  much  in  the  way  so  far  — indeed  we 
scarcely  see  them  except  at  dinner.” 

Whatever  his  private  prejudices  might  have 
been.  Lord  Atherstone’s  misogyny — if  such  a 
word  ever  really  expressed  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings— was  negative,  not  positive.  Marian  Ash- 
leigh was  quite  right  in  believing  that  for  many 
years  he  had  never  sought  or  willingly  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  feminine  society;  but  when 
it  was  inevitable  he  accepted  it  w'ith  perfect 
equanimity ; and  in  spite  of  a certain  taciturni- 
ty and  reserve,  appeared  sufficiently  at  his  ease 
therein. 

“I  am  not  quite  such  a savage  as  I look, 

Percy,”  he  said,  “or  as  they  make  me  out  in 
Loamshire.  I wish  you  hadn’t  taken  the  trquble 
to  account  for  your  cousins’  presence  here.  It 
would  have  been  very  unlike  you  if  you  had 
put  them  off.  It  ’ll  be  rather  a relief  to  hear 
something  talked  about  at  dinner  besides  shoot- 
ing. I’ve  had  nearly  a surfeit  of  that  lately.” 

Though  when  at  home  Lord  Atherstone,  as 
you  know,  kept  most  irregular  hours,  in  anoth- 
er man's  house  he  was  the  pink  of  punctuality. 

An  echo  was  still  lingering  in  the  dinner-gong 
as  he  crossed  the  stone-paved  hall.  The  other 
inmates  of  Kirkfell,  it  seemed,  did  not  keep 
quite  such  military  time,  for,  passing  through 
the  half-open  door,  he  perceived  that  the  draw- 
ing-room had  only  one  occupant.  He  had  cer- 
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tainly  no  eye  for  artistic  effect,  but  on  the  took  in  all  the  defects  set  down  here,  only  it  was 
threshold  he  stopped  still,  almost  holding  his  not  as  defects  that  he  noted  them,  but  rather  as 
breath  while  he  stood  agaze.  items  harmonizing  perfectly  with  the  entirety  of 

A woman’s  figure,  thrown  out  in  relief  against  a type  of  womanhood  differing  from,  if  not  ex- 
the  dusky  red  light  streaming  through  the  west-  celling,  any  that  he  had  looked  upon  yet.  So, 
ward  window — nothing  more,  for  the  face  was  and  never  otherwise — sleeping  or  waking ; in 
averted.  It  was  a remarkable  figure,  to  be  despite  of  all  the  changes  which  passed  over 
sure.  Too  tall  even  for  the  heroic  standard  it ; whether  it  were  frowning  or  smiling,  pts- 
of  female  proportion,  yet  of  such  wonderful  sionate  or  cold,  enticing  or  repellent — that  face 
symmetry  that  few  would  have  taken  an  inch  appeared  to  him  while  his  life  endured, 
from  its  stature,  or  wished  an  outline  fuller  or  If  there  be  such  a thing  as  love  at  first  sight 
finer.  The  lady’s  head  was  bent  over  some  — I believe  that  modern  science  has  not  elimi- 
flowers  that  she  was  tying  together;  but  from  nated  it  from  morbid  pathology — it  would  be 
the  curve  of  the  neck  it  was  easy  to  guess  that  rather  difficult  to  fix  a term  of  age  which  in- 
when  erect  it  would  bo  carried  not  less  haught-  sures  to  either  man  or  woman  perfect  safety 
ily  than  gracefully.  from  infection.  But  it  was  nothing  approach- 

This  was  the  picture  that  J^ord  Atherstone  mg  to  this  that  Ralph  experienced  now.  It 
studied,  with  more  attention,  perhaps,  than  he  was  rather  such  a dazzling  and  confusion  of 
had  yet  bestowed  on  any  master-piece  either  the  senses  as  might  have  assailed  one  of  the 
of  nature  or  art.  His  footsteps  had  made  no  champions  of  Scandinavian  story,  who,  after 
sounds  on  the  flags  of  the  hall,  so  that  his  long  wandering  through  desolate  lands,  where 
entry  was  unnoticed,  and  his  contemplation  sparse  sun-gleams  scarcely  lit  the  sullen  hori- 
was  only  disturbed  by  his  host’s  voice  close  to  zon,  and  scanty  lichens  seldom  peer  above  the 
his  shoulder.  eternal  snow,  suddenly  found  himself  over 

“ You  are  more  than  punctual,  Atherstone.  against  the  gate  of  a witch-garden,  wherein  all 
.1  am  glad  of  it ; for  I needn’t  make  this  first  manner  of  strange  fruits  and  flowers  seemed  to 
introduction  so  formal.  We  are  too  old  com-  blush  and  blossom  under  a tropical  glow, 
rades  for  you  and  any  of  my  kin  to  meet  quite  Partly  by  choice,  partly  from  force  of  cir- 
as  strangers.  Lena,  I rely  on  your  help  to  cumstances  in  former  days — wholly  by  choice 
make  Lord  Atherstone  thoroughly  at  home  at  of  late — Lord  Atherstone’s  life  had  been  very 
Kirkfell.”  solitary;  but  if  through  ail  these  years  fair 

The  lady  had  turned  with  a start;  but,  as  faces  had  been  as  plenty  round  him  as  blue- 
she  came  forward  very  slowly,  and  swept  near-  bells  in  spring-time,  it  is  very  possible  that  he 
er  and  nearer — her  ample  skirts  of  filmy  white  might  have  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  till 
geeming  to  bear  her  up  like  a cloud — her  man-  he  met  Lena  Shafton.  If  the  horoscope  of  such 
ncr  was  remarkably  self- possessed,  and  her  few  men  could  be  read  it  would  be  seen  that  a sin- 
words  of  welcome  did  not  sound  like  a mere  gular — perhaps  one  single — conjunction  of  in- 
form of  courtesy.  The  autumn  day  was  clos-  fluences  is  needed  to  bring  about  a certain  end. 
ing  in  fast,  and  Lena  Shafton ’s  back  was  turn-  This  conjunction  may  occur  only  after  long  de- 
ed toward  the  fading  western  light;  yet  Ralph  lay — it  may  be  never;  but  when  all  the  condi- 
Atherstone  perused  her  face  not  less  thoroughly  tions  are  fulfilled  the  result  is  inevitable, 
than  if  they  met  under  the  broad  glare  of  noon.  Whatever  Ralph  felt,  you  may  easily  believe 
The  first  feeling  of  many  men  looking  on  that  he  betrayed  it  by  no  sign.  Indeed,  his 
that  face,  after  they  had  admired  the  figure,  manner  was  so  remarkably  formal  that  Miss 
would  have  been  disappointment.  Except  a Shafton  thought  within  herself  that,  with  the 
pair  of  large,  brilliant  brown  eyes,  it  hardly  best  possible  intentions,  it  would  be  rather  dif- 
contained  a feature  which  a critic,  and  not  a ficult  to  make  such  a guest  feel  himself  at  home 
captious  one  either,  might  not  have  depreca-  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  her  first  impressions 
ted.  The  nose,  though  not  ill-shaped,  was  were  not  unfavorable.  Loixl  Atherstone’s  ap- 
something  too  broad,  and  wanted  clearness  of  pearance  struck  her  as  being  decidedly  pietur- 
outline ; the  cheeks,  though  soft  and  smooth,  esque  in  the  view r grognard  style ; and  her  big 
wanted  roundness  ; the  lips,  ripe  and  tempting  brown  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  a curiosity  rath- 
as  they  were,  might  have  been  more  delicately  er  less  languid  than  they  usually  deigned  to 
chiseled ; and  two  ranges  of  faultless  white  bestow  upon  strangers.  Before  the  three  could 
teeth  did  not  help  to  make  the  mouth — decid-  have  begun  a conversation,  had  they  been  that 
edly  too  large — look  smaller.  It  had  been  way  minded,  the  door  opened  again,  and  Mrs. 
matter  of  wonderment  to  many  of  Leua’s  fast  Shafton  came  in. 

friends,  to  say  nothing  of  her  rivals,  that  from  A handsome  w’oman  decidedly — handsomer, 
her  debutante  days  until  now  so  few  had  been  perhaps,  if  judged  by  the  rule  and  canon  of 
found  to  contest  her  right  to  rank  among  beauty,  than  her  daughter,  in  spite  of  her  forty 
reigning  beauties.  Perhaps  it  tvas  her  im-  odd  summers.  But  that  she  had  known  care 
perial  self-assertion  that  imposed  on  people  and  trouble  was  evident ; and  she  earned  these 
irresistibly ; and  it  was  only  in  her  absence — less  lightly  than  she  did  her  years ; for  though 
when  they  were  looking  at  her  photograph,  for  her  brow  was  still  smooth,  and  her  complexion 
instance — they  confessed  that  they  had  admired  fresh  and  clear,  her  face,  when  the  featnres 
in  spite  of  their  judgment.  Ralph’s  keen  glance  were  not  in  active  play,  would  settle  down  into 
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an  eager  vigilance,  disagreeably  suggestive  of  a were  not  expected  to  preside  over  this  refresh- 
pnrpose  underlying  the  outward  amenity.  For  ment,  unless  they  fancied  it ; and  as  the  sitting 
Mrs.  Shafton’s  manner  was  much  more  cordial  was  unusually  late  on  that  especial  night,  no- 


than  Lena’s,  and  there  was  a mixture  in  it  of 
vivacity  and  cdUnerie  that  was  wonderfully  at- 
tractive at  first,  if  the  fascination  did  not  al- 
ways endure.  In  spite  of  prejudice,  and,  what 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  in  spite  of  pres- 
ent preoccupation,  Lord  Atherstono  was  fain 
to  acknowledge  this ; and  within  the  next  ten 
minutes  he  took  himself  pretty  sharply  to  task 
for  having  m the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber 
spoken  unholy  words  concerning  feminine  in- 
truders. 

44  There  is  no  order  of  precedence  among 
cousins,”  General  Percy  said,  when  dinner  was 
announced.  “Atherstone,  will  you  take  in 
Mrs.  Shafton?  I mean  to  keep  Lena  by  me 
till  I finish  what  I’ve  got  to  say  to  her ; and 
there’s  no  one  here  likely  to  be  jealous,  I 
think.” 

There  was  a gruff  laugh  of  assent,  for  it 
chanced  that  the  speaker  and  his  guests  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  standing;  but 
one  man  did  not  smile.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
inclined  more  than  the  others  to  resent  his  old 
comrade’s  jest.  What  kept  him  grave  was  an 
uneasy  doubt,  lasting  no  longer  than  the  flicker 
of  summer  lightning,  whether  under  circum- 
stances different  from  these  it  would  be  so  cer- 
tain that  Ralph  Atherstone  had  utterly  out- 
lived jealousy.  Nevertheless,  he  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  at  having  to  take  charge 
of  Mrs.  Shafton.  He  and  Lena  sat  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  table,  of  course ; and  for  that 
first  evening,  at  all  events,  he  preferred  study- 
ing at  his  ease,  from  that  safe  distance,  the  pic- 
ture which,  when  first  seen,  had  affected  him 
so  powerfully.  Neither  was  his  contemplation 
often  disturbed ; for  Mrs.  Shafton,  when  she 
found  him  inclined  to  be  taciturn,  had  the  tact 
to  fall  in  with  that  humor  rather  than  attempt 
to  force  it,  and,  besides  a passing  remark  or 
two  dropped  at  judicious  intervals  on  her  right, 
turned  the  current  of  her  conversation  entirely  on 
her  left-ha  jul  neighbor — a portly  veteran,  who, 
albeit  the  father  of  a large  family,  and  in  all 
points  of  the  matrimonial  law  blameless,  was 
noted  for  his  admiration  of  mature  beauty,  and 
was  disposed  to  make  the  very  best  of  his  pres- 
ent opportunity. 

Among  other  antique  customs  kept  np  at 
Kirkfell  was  that  of  sitting  late  and  long  after 
dinner.  There  was  no  deep  drinking,  for  cv- 


body  but  Lord  Atherstone  wits  surprised  to  find 
them  gone  to  their  rest.  It  was  something 
more  than  surprise  that  he  felt,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told.  Chafing  at  his  own  weakness, 
he  was  fain  to  confess  that  he  was  really  dis- 
appointed when,  on  entering,  he  saw'  that  no 
gleam  of  snowy  drapery  relieved  the  darkness 
of  the  half-lighted  room.  He  saw  that  gleam- 
ing more  than  once  before  morning  broke  in 
the  course  of  his  troubled  dreams. 

MISS  BRIDGET’S  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

MISS  BRIDGET  was  an  old  maid  ; that  is, 
she  had  been  so  long  recognized  and 
known  as  “Miss  Bridget”  that  her  friends  and 
neighbors  would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  her 
ever  being  called  by  any  other  name.  There 
had  been,  to  be  sure,  vague  rumors  of  an  early 
fondness  on  her  part  for  some  curly -headed 
youth ; but  whether  that  fondness  had  been 
reciprocated  or  not  was  a question  only  set  at 
rest  by  the  general  opinion  that  no  one  could 
ever  know  Miss  Bridget  without  loving  her;  so 
it  was  generously  conceded  that  the  curly- 
headed  youth  had  gone  to  sea  and  been  ship- 
wrecked and  drowned,  r.nd  that  Miss  Bridget 
had  “worn  the  willow”  ever  since,  and  would 
always  continue  so  to  do,  for  his  sweet  sake. 

The  only  reason  for  this  sad  and  catastrophic- 
al  supposition  rested  in  the  known  possession, 
j by  Miss  Bridget,  of  a miniature  representing 
| a young  man  having  large  blue  eyes  and  curl- 
i ing  light  hair,  and  clad  in  a bluejacket;  yet  on 
this  slender  hypothesis  was  erected  a complete 
sea-faring  romance,  which  the  younger  of  Miss 
Bridget's  friends  delighted  in  rehearsing  for  her 
edification  whenever  they  felt  in  a peculiarly 
tantalizing  humor — delighted  chiefly  because 
of  the  perfectly  charming  blush  the  story  brought 
to  Miss  Bridget’s  cheeks,  and  the  marvelously 
tender  smile  with  which  it  softened  the  rather 
sad  lines  of  her  mouth. 

Miss  Bridget  lived  in  a large  old  stone  house 
in  a street  which  had  once  been  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  great  city,  and  where  residences  had 
been  sparsely  scattered  about,  and  were  of  a 
more  substantial  character  than  those  usually 
erected. 

But  the  great  city  in  its  progress  had  caught 
up  with  this  street,  lined  it  with  blocks  of  flar- 


cry  man  there  was  too  stanch  a sportsman  to 
imperil  steadiness  of  hand  or  clearness  of  eye 
on  the  morrow.  But  the  host  and  his  guests, 
all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  had  shot  there 
for  many  seasons,  liked  lingering  over  their 
wine,  recalling  old  times  and  old  friends  and 
old  stories,  with  an  occasional  spice  thrown  in 
of  modem  scandal ; and  when  they  did  adjourn 
they  tarried  in  the  drawing-room  only  long 
enough  to  swallow  their  coffee  up-standing,  on 
their  way  to  the  smoking-room  beyond.  It 
was  perfectly  understood  that  the  womankind 


ing  red  brick  houses,  and  rushed  onward,  far 
out  into  the  country. 

Miss  Bridget  could  have  disposed  of  her  prop- 
erty at  a very  high  figure  if  she  had  felt  so  in- 
clined ; but  she  did  not,  and  no  inducements 
could  change  her  opinions  on  this  question  ; so 
she  continued  to  live  there,  isolated,  though  in 
the  midst  of  a constantly  changing  crowd  of 
inhabitants,  and  her  dwelling  stood  out.  from 
among  its  modern  neighbors  — among  them, 
but  not  of  them. 

It  was  a stately,  solid,  square-built  mansion, 
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with  a home -like  and  comforting  look,  not 
shared  with  any  of  “ those  others.” 

It  stood  in  the  centre  of  several  lots  of 
ground,  was  possessed  of  a lawn  and  fine  old 
shade  trees  in  front,  and  a flower  and  fruit 
garden  behind,  and  was  shut  in  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  all  noise  and  confusion,  by  a 
high  stone-wall  and  a strong  oaken  gate,  stud- 
ded with  big  iron  nail-heads. 

From  the  polished  iron  mastiffs  that  guarded 
the  portal,  to  the  brass  knobs  and  the  brass 
knocker  of  the  front-door,  all  was  shiny  and 
in  order.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  a 
marvel  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  massive 
furniture,  darkened  by  age  and  daily  friction, 
though  unfashionable  and  out  of  date,  was  state- 
ly and  comfortable. 

The  bright  cannel-coal  fire  in  the  sitting- 
room,  that  flashed  in  the  large  open  grate  as 
soon  as  the  brown  leaves  in  the  garden  began 
to  fall,  was  a charm  in  itself. 

The  polished  brass  fire-dogs  and  fender — 
more  for  ornament  than  use — reminded  one 
of  the  stability  and  security  of  olden  times. 
And  when  Miss  Bridget  could  be  seen  sitting 
in  front  of  the  fire  at  dusk,  with  some  of  her 
young  friends  about  her,  the  scene  of  hon\p 
comfort  and  quietude  was  complete. 

Miss  Bridget’s  household  was  orderly  through 
a system  which  had  been  followed  for  forty  years 
— in  fact,  ever  since  she  was  a baby,  and  a beau- 
tiful young  mother  and  strong  manly  father  sat 
in  the  room  she  now  occupied. 

The  same  highly-respectable  butler — white- 
haired  and  time-wt>rn — waited  at  table;  the 
same  fat  and  equally  respectable  housekeeper 
managed  her  domestic  concerns  who  had  man- 
aged them  for  her  mother  before  her.  The  life 
in  the  stone  house  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  last 
relics  of  the  life  of  a half  century  before,  when 
it  was  a hope  and  a joy  to  have  lived  at  all, 
instead  of  a disease  and  an  insanity,  as  it  is 
nowadays. 

Miss  Bridget  formed,  in  truth,  a connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Her  recol- 
lections were  of  the  past  and  of  the  old — but 
rather  by  tradition  than  by  actual  experience, 
for  she  was  only  forty — while  her  associations 
seemed  ever  with  the  young. 

With  old  people  she  did  not  assimilate ; and 
almost  daily  she  would  be  found  surrounded  by 
young,  charming,  and  gaudy  creatures — butter- 
flies of  the  fashionable  world — who  sought  in 
Miss  Bridget's  society  a nameless  charm  which 
seemed  to  soothe  the  feverish  excitement  under 
which  they  lived,  and  to  remind  them  of  an  ex- 
istence more  beautiful  if  less  brilliant,  and  ten- 
der and  sweet  in  its  every  element  of  orderly 
repose  and  refinement.  Miss  Bridget  was  pos- 
sessed of  a competence,  and  of  competent  serv- 
ants, honest  withal,  to  dispense  it ; therefore  her 
domestic  avocations  were  few. 

Many  of  her  friends  wondered  how  she  occu- 
pied her  time,  since  she  was  never  seen  with 
crochet  or  Berlin -wool  employment  in  her 
hands.  True,  she  read  much,  and  of  the 


newest;  and  her  music  was  something  to  be 
remembered,  as  of  the  utterance  of  an  harmo- 
nious soul  through  sympathetic  fingers.  Still, 
the  greater  portion  of  her  time  was  unaccount- 
ed for  to  the  curious. 

Meanwhile  there  was  wretchedness  and  sor- 
row and  starvation  in  the  by-ways  of  the  great 
city  that  recognized  in  her  an  angel  of  mercy 
and  a constant  savior  from  the  worst  of  evils. 

There  were  poor,  down -trodden  creatures 
who  could  have  told  how  many  of  Miss  Bridg- 
et’s hours  were  dispensed. 

But  she  held  conversation  between  her  right 
and  her  left  hand  on  such  topics  to  be  a vanity 
and  unworthy,  and  therefore  these  acts  of  hers 
passed  into  the  Divine  record,  unknown  of 
men. 

That  she  was  ever  amiable,  kindly,  and  gen- 
erous, was  a general  reputation  which  she  had 
achieved  by  the  mere  force  of  her  personality ; 
but  those  who  so  believed  her  would  have  been 
at  a loss  for  details  to  attest  its  truth. 

Meanwhile  there  were  none  who  did  not  es- 
teem her  happy  above  most,  for  that  she  was 
tranquil  and  uncomplaining.  And  these  would 
have  marveled  had  they  read  her  heart,  and 
known  that  hers  had  been  a life  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment, as  well  as  of  entire  self-abnegation ; 
yet  such  it  was. 

The  intuition  which  grasps  at  truth,  even  un- 
knowingly, had  seized  the  secret  of  her  heart  in 
its  furtive  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  hidden 
miniature  romance. 

Twenty  years  before  Miss  Bridget  had  loved 
and  been  loved  by  the  curly-headed  young  man 
whose  portrait  she  preserved;  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  threads  of  their  lives,  which  ought 
to  have  been  fvoven  together  perpetually,  had 
been  the  sad,  sore  episode  w^hich  had  chastened 
and  saddened  a spirit  full  of  bright  enjoyment 
and  capacity  for  the  perfection  of  earthly  hap- 
piness. He  had  been  poor,  and  she  had  been 
rich ; and  their  story,  like  most  sad  ones,  was  a 
short  one. 

A few  months  of  constant  association  and 
of  growing*  love,  and  then  the  sickening  disap- 
pointment of  blighted  hopes,  and  the  young 
man  had  donned  the  blue  jacket  in  which  the 
artist  had  painted  him,  and  had  departed  across 
seas,  and  they  had  never  met  since. 

Even  correspondence  was  forbidden  them  by 
her  parents — who  loved  their  only  child  with 
that  ignorant  love  that  does  not  foresee ; and, 
as  she  was  dutiful  and  he  was  proud,  the  thread 
had  been  cut,  and  they  had  drifted  widely  asun- 
der. 

It  had  been  in  the  autumn  that  he  had  gone 
away  from  her ; and  ever  since,  and  now,  when 
the  season  had  returned,  and  the  brown  leaves 
pattered  on  the  stone  walks  in  the  garden,  she 
had  felt  the  sadnesB  of  her  crushed-out  longings 
and  hopes  preas  heavily  upon  her. 

Now,  when  the  shrill  blasts » were  wailing 
mournfully  outside,  and  the  Christmas-tide — 
which  promised  to  be  green  that  year — was  only 
a day  off,  the  depression  of  her  spirits  seemed 
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almost  beyond  the  control  of  her  dearly-bought 
self-command. 

It  was  toward  dusk  on  Christmas-ere,  and 
6he  sat  alone  by  the  bright  fire  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  that  she  might  for  once  accept  the 
painful  pleasure  of  reminiscence,  she  let  her 
memory  carry  her  back  to  those  halcyon  days 
twenty  years  gone. 

She  had  been  surrounded  by  a group  of  young 
and  happy  beauties  all  the  afternoon ; but  they 
had  dropped  away  and  left  her  alone ; and  so 
she  sat,  deep  in  thought,  when  a loud  rap  of  the 
knocker  startled  her  for  a moment,  and  she 
came  out  of  her  reverie,  thinking  it  might  be 
the  return  of  one  of  her  late  visitors,  or  a new 
one ; and  so  her  face,  which  had  for  a few  mo- 
ments become  hard  with  lines  of  unrest,  soft- 
ened into  its  usual  placidity. 

The  door  of  the  sitting-room  opened,  and  the 
butler  appeared,  bearing  a small,  rough-looking 
box. 

44  It’s  a box,  m arm,  just  left  here  by  a sailor- 
chap,  who  said  he  was  sent  by  the  captain  of 
a ship,  and  told  to  leave  it,  and  no  answer.  Will 
I bring  it  in  here,  marm  ?” 

“Yes,  Joseph,'1  said  Miss  Bridget.  “You 
may  place  it  here  at  my  feet,  and  bring  some- 
thing to  open  it.” 

The  butler  placed  it  on  the  rug  at  her  feet 
and  left  the  room.  Miss  Bridget  examined  the 
direction  curiously. 

It  read  thus: 

“To  Miss  Bbidgkt  Cclveb, 

No.  2 Street, 

New  York.” 

It  was  bound  with  hoops  of  iron,  and  bore  the 
appearance  of  having  traveled ; but  the  outside 
gave  no  clew  to  its  source. 

The  butler  returned,  and  After  some  trouble 
removed  the  lid,  and  retired. 

The  contents  of  the  box  were  wrapped  in  a 
covering  of  oil-silk ; and  Miss  Bridget  removed 
this,  and  found  beneath — a worn-out  and  faded 
bluejacket,  a sailor’s  hat  and  knife,  and,  wrapped 
in  a bit  of  the  same  silk,  the  companion-picture 
of  the  miniature  of  the  curly-headed  young  man 
-^-a  portrait  of  a beautiful  girl,  apparently  about 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Miss  Bridget  held  these  things  for  a moment 
in  her  hands ; then  she  folded  them  6lowly  to- 
gether, and  rising  from  her  knees,  walked  qui- 
etly out  of  the  room  and  up  stairs,  leaving  the 
empty  box  on  the  floor. 

When  the  maid  knocked  at  her  bedroom 
door,  half  an  hour  later,  to  call  her  for  tea, 
Miss  Bridget  answered  that  she  was  ill,  and  de- 
sired not  to  be  disturbed  until  morning. 

That  Christmas-eve  the  winds  mounted  high- 
er and  higher,  and  whistled  more  and  more 
drearily  about  the  old  stone  house,  and  rattled 
the  window-panes,  and  banged  the  blinds  of  the 
flaring  brick  honses  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  altogether  wild  and  uncomfortable  and  pit- 
iless. 

And  at  about  midnight  there  came  np  a ter- 
rific snow-storm,  and  at  once  annihilated  all  the 
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possibilities  of  a “ green  Christmas,”  which,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  superstition,  44  makes  a fat 
church-yard.” 

And  on  the  Christmas  morrow  the  snow  lay 
heavily  upon  the  trees,  and  was  banked  up  in 
drifts  ail  about  the  stone  house ; but  the  sun 
shone  merrily,  and  flashed  brilliantly  on  the 
bright  crystals;  and  early  sleigh-bells  awoke 
Miss  Bridget,  where  she  had  thrown  herself,  in 
her  clothes,  on  the  couch  in  her  bedroom,  with 
her  head  resting  on  the  old,  tom,  and  weather- 
stained  blue  jacket,  and  the  two  miniatures 
clasped  in  her  hand. 

And  late  she  rose  and  made  her  toilet,  and 
went  down  stairs  to  eat  her  lonely  Christmas 
breakfast:  and  on  the  stairs  she  was  met  by 
the  maid,  who  said  there  was  a gentleman  in 
the  sitting-room  who  insisted  on  seeing  her. 
And  so  Miss  Bridget,  who,  though  in  trouble 
herself,  would  inconvenience  no  one  else,  enter- 
ed the  sitting-room,  and  saw  by  the  window  a 
tall  gentleman,  with  thick,  curling  brown  hair, 
who,  turning  and  seeing  her,  made  three  steps 
and  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  so  close 
to  his  breast  that,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curling 
brown  hair,  and  the  large  blue  eyes,  and  tbe 
frank,  open  face  of  the  miniature  we  wot  of,  we 
should  have  deemed  it  strange,  believing,  as 
Miss  Bridget  had,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
sea,  and  had  sent  his  blue  jacket  home  to  her 
as  a token— a most  foolish  supposition  truly, 
for 44  dead  men  tell  no  tales.” 

And  so  Miss  Bridget  did  change  her  name 
after  all,  and  in  spito  of  the  confident  prognos- 
tications of  her  friends.  But  she  never  could 
quite  forgive  her  sailor-husband  for  the  shock 
and  the  dreadful  grief  she  experienced  when 
she  discovered  the  content*  of  his  Christmas- 
box. 


THE  COMIC  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 

LAUGHTER  is  the  language  of  merriment 
— the  speech  of  humor — the  eloquence  of 
fun.  Without  it  wit  becomes  cold  and  pulse- 
less, and  social  chat  loses  its  attractiveness  and 
life.  It  infuses  a spirit  of  cheerfulness  into 
whatever  circle  of  society  it  reaches.  44  It  is 
endemic,  epidemic,  and  sporadic,  and  all  are 
sure  to  catch  it  who  come  within  its  reach.” 

A good  laugher  is  a welcome  guest  at  every 
gathering,  unless  it  be  a funeral;  and  even  at 
such  a gathering  he  is  not  to  be  excluded,  be- 
cause pathos  and  humor  are  so  closely  allied — 
the  latter,  it  is  said,  secretes  tears.  We  know 
that  Hood,  the  king  of  humorists,  wrote  “The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  that  the  words  of  that 
poem  sound  like  “ the  dropping  of  tears  from 
the  eaves  of  the  eyelids.”  A pleasant  wag  who 
laughs  with  every  body,  and  who  laughs  at  ev- 
ery tiling  which  is  ridiculous,  can  be  a useful 
man  in  his  neighborhood.  He  will  be  consid- 
ered the  4 4 caustic  surveyor  of  events,”  the  crit- 
ic of  society,  who  weighs  and  measures  our 
words  and  actions.  He  laughs  at  the  Grecian 
bend,  and  the  echo  of  his  mirth  reaches  the 
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ears  of  those  who  “ stoop  to  conquer and  aft- 
er his  laughter  comes  the  lesson  of  “ bend  over 
the  wash-tub” and  “bend  over  the  cradle,”  but 
not  upon  Broadway.  “He  recasta,  restamps, 
refurbishes,  and  recirculates  the  old  pieces  of 
wit,”  as  men  in  the  mint  change  Spanish  dol- 
lars and  French  francs  into  American  coin. 

When  you  meet  such  a man  in  the  arena  of 
discussion  it  is  folly  to  argue  with  him.  You 
can  not  put  down  a pun  by  the  use  of  the 
most  profound  philosophy.  Argument  will  not 
answer  a joke.  If  you  open  your  mouth  to 
reason  the  case  you  may  find  yourself  in  the 
position  of  Munchausen’s  lion,  which  swallowed 
the  ass  and  found  itself  in  the  harness  dragging 
the  chariot.  You  must  put  him  down  with  the 
logic  of  laughter,  or  suffer  defeat.  If  he  puns, 
pun  back.  If  he  jokes,  joke  back.  If  he  dim- 
ples the  town  with  laughter  at  your  expense, 
join  with  the  laughers  and  show  that  you  can 
appreciate  a good  thing.  Lord  Chatham  asked 
Henniker  to  define  wit.  “Wit,”  replied  the 
wag,  “is  like  a pension  bestowed  by  your 
Lordship  upon  your  humble  servant — a good 
thing  well  applied.”  When  a man  becomes 
angry  at  a joke  circulated  at  his  expense  he  is 
like  the  eagle  which  stole  the  meat  from  the 
altar  of  the  gods,  and  burned  the  nest  with  the 
brand  which  accompanied  the  sacrifice.  If  he 
flames  out  in  indignant  rejoinder  his  hot  thought 
consumes  his  self-control,  and  he  will  make 
himself  contemptible  because  somebody  else  has 
made  him  ridiculous. 

When  a wag  flashes  his  wit  in  your  face,  dip 
the  torch  of  your  wit  into  the  “ sun  of  your 
genius,”  if  you  have  no  genius,  into  the  light  of 
some  other  person’s  sun,  and  light  up  the  firm- 
ament of  fun  at  his  cost,  or  join  with  the  mul- 
titude “in  showing  teeth  without  biting.”  You 
must,  however,  always  keep  truth  and  justice 
on  your  side.  Truth  and  justice  have  a cuirass 
so  impenetrable  that  the  arrows  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor rattle  about  them  as  harmlessly  as  hail  on 
the  helmets  of  the  gods.  It  is  impossible  to 
laugh  truth  into  a lie,  or  to  extinguish  justice 
by  ridicule  culminating  in  roars  of  laughter. 
Dr.  Bethune,  the  poet  and  preacher,  aud  a man 
of  weight  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  on  being 
introduced  to  a tall,  thin  minister  of  the  “ Bap- 
tist persuasion,”  remarked,  “ Shrunk  after  the 
wettiug,  I see !”  This  specimen  of  genuine  hu- 
mor, with  just  enough  wit  in  it  to  make  it 
“ sparkle  like  salt  in  fire,”  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
voke a smile.  Had  it  kindled  anger,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  body  would  have  been  followed  by 
the  shriveling  of  the  soul. 

A New  York  Bohemian,  speaking  of  the 
price  of  meat,  said  that  “beef  was  never  so 
high  since  the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon.” 
Now  this  is  pure  humor,  and  the  author  of  it 
laughs  with  every  body,  and  he  laughs  at  no- 
body. I shall  not  attempt  the  difficult  task  of 
defining  wit  and  humor.  Hazlitt  says  : “ Dr. 
Fuller’s  remark,  that  the  negro  is  the  image 
of  God  cut  in  ebony,  is  humor;  and  that  Horace 
Smith’s  inversion  of  it,  that  the  task-master  is 


the  image  of  the  devil  cut  in  ivory,  is  wit.” 
Wit  and  humor  are  as  closely  related  as  the 
Siamese  twins,  and  like  that  couple  they  go 
together,  and  it  requires  a sharp  blade  to 
separate  them.  Fun  is  a fine  art,  and  he  who 
is  master  of  it  will  know  how  to  stop  short  of 
that  line  which  separates  it  from  the  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  Wit  is  crank,  scornful,  an- 
alytical. It  makes  invidious  contrasts,  toss- 
es analogies  in  your  teeth,  spoils  no  good 
stories  for  relation’s  sake.  It  shoots  a feath- 
ered shaft  before  you  can  lift  a shield,  and  is 
sure  to  hit  a tender  spot.  If  a man  were  as 
invulnerable  as  Achilles,  whose  soft  spot  was  in 
his  heel,  it  would  be  sure  to  wound  him  unless 
he  wore  thick  boots,  which,  unlike  his  lips, 
should  be  water-proof.  Americans  do  not 
laugh  enough.  We  scarcely  recognize  the 
comic  side  of  life.  Artemus  “ the  delicious,”  as 
the  author  of  “ Griffith  Gaunt”  calls  him,  shook 
our  sides  with  laughter,  and  a few  others  did 
so — all  of  them,  however,  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  two  hands.  These  jokers  have 
made  us  laugh  a little  when  out  of  the  range 
of  the  roars  of  bulls  and  bears  in  Wall  Street ; 
but  we,  as  a people,  have  failed  to  sustain  first- 
class  comic  journals.  The  humor  of  Lowell 
and  Holmes  and  the  wit  of  Saxe  are  apprecia- 
ted by  a fewr — the  choice  few — because  the 
aroma  of  their  poetry  gives  a pleasant  odor  to 
their  merriment.  Mirth  follows  us  in  the 
street,  and  overtakes  us  at  our  occupations  ; it 
tickles  the  rib  of  sleep,  even.  Why,  then,  do  we 
not  respond  to  her  exhibitions  of  cheerfulness  ? 
Because  we  are  in  haste  to  nail  a bargain  or 
fasten  a contract.  Because  we  want  to  watch 
the  money  market — so  many  are  “ teetering”  on 
the  beam  of  speculation.  Now  gold  goes  up, 
and  they  go  down.  Now  stock  goes  down,  and 
they  go  up.  Thus  they  “ teeter”  day  after  day, 
and  when  they  tumble  headlong  in  the  crowd, 
they  can  not  see  where  the  joke  comes  in. 
Beecher  says  that  the  creed  of  most  men  is : 
“The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  gold. 
Life  is  the  time  afforded  by  Heaven  to  man  to 
get  rich  in,  death  the  termination  of  a great 
speculation,  heaven  a place  where  the  streets 
are  paved  with  gold,  and  hell  a place  where 
shiftless  men  are  punished  with  everlasting 
poverty.”  As  we  grow  older  and  more  opu- 
lent, we  shall  have  more  leisure  and  more  time 
for  laughing.  As  it  is,  there  are  multitudes 
who  find  time  to  laugh,  and  they  find  that 
“laughter  doeth  good  like  a medicine.”  Wc 
see  in  the  lowest  phases  of  mirth  little  to  laugh 
at ; it  crops  out  in  puns  and  sudden  turns  of 
language,  and  is  to  the  genuine  article  .what 
tinsel  is  to  gold — we  smile  at  it  once,  and  then 
forget  it. 

Funs  are  the  erysipelas  of  speech.  Four 
puns  out  of  five  are  failures.  Holmes  says  no 
young  man  or  woman  should  indulge  the  habit 
of  coining  puns,  for  it  debases  the  currency  of 
language.  “ A punster  is  like  a boy  who  puts 
pennies  on  the  railroad  track — he  may  upset  a 
whole  freight  train  of  conversation  in  his  efforts 
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to  flatten  a witticism.”  Hood  said,  44  If  I were 
/Htftished  for  every  pun  I shed,  I should  not 
have  a puny  shed  in  which  to  hide  ray  /nmished 
bead.^  The  highest,  purest,  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  wit  ring  like  the  music  of  golden 
eagles  when  dropped  on  marble.  A good  pun 
must  have  three  qualities — a body  of  speech,  a 
soul  of  thought,  and  a heart  of  sentiment. 
Words  without  thought  or  feeling  are  of  dead 
letters.  The  head  and  the  heart  must  put 
thought  and  feeling  into  the  syllables  before 
they  can  inspire  mirth. 

The  manager  of  a theatre  in  St.  Louis  offered 
a silver  cup  to  the  man  who  would  make  the 
best  conundrum.  This  won  the  prize  : 44  Why 
is  the  man  who  presents  this  cup  like  a liquor- 
seller? — Because  he  presents  the  cup  which 
brings  many  to  the  pit,  while  those  above  are 
in  tiers.”  Here  is  another:  44 Parva  scintilla 
magnum  ignem  incitet  ,”  said  a wag,  pointing  to 
a small  man  who  was  courting  a large  woman. 
He  said,  in  plain  English,  a little  spark  kindles 
a great  flame.  Fun  is  volatile,  and  assumes 
all  phases  and  postures — pinching  you  with 
quotations,  coruscating  in  conundrums,  laugh- 
ing at  you  from  behind  the  mask  of  metaphor, 
shooting  its  Attic  arrows  when  you  have  no 
fortress  to  fly  to.  An  English  bishop  said,  44  If 
the  devil  should  lose  his  tail,  he  could  get 
another  where  bad  spirits  are  retailed.” 

Wit  is  artificial ; humor  is  natural.  Wit  il- 
lustrates by  uncomplimentary  comparisons ; hu- 
mor is  careful  not  to  give  offense. 

44  Have  you  seen  my  descent  into  hell?”  in- 
quired an  author,  a great  bore,  who  had  writ- 
ten a book  with  a fiery  title. 

44  No,”  replied  Douglas  Jerrold, 44 but  I should 
like  to.” 

41  Do  you  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  my  wig?” 
inquired  a judge  of  Curran. 

44 Nothing  but  the  head,”  was  the  reply. 

These  are  specimens  of  real  wit — wit  sharp 
as  a Damascus  blade.  Some  one,  speaking  of 
Holmes,  said: 


“ A doctor  his  profession  runs  into  the  ground, 
And  some  of  his  patients  sleep  under  the  mound, 
Yet  his  wit  could  awaken  their  risible  cough, 
Though  their  spirits  had  gone  where  the  Croton's 
cut  off.” 

Some  one  said  that  the  milkman's  favorite 
tune  should  be,  44  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river  ?” 
By  some  misadventure  the  Methodists  lost  their 
church  building  and  land  in  Hoboken,  where- 
upon a wicked  wag  remarks,  44  They  may  read 
their  title  clear  in  heaven,  but  they  can  not  in 
Hoboken.” 

It  is  unfair  to  bring  the  charge  of  profanity 
against  wit  and  humor.  A funny  blunder  of 
speech  in  church  is  all  the  more  laughable  be- 
cause we  looked  and  listened  for  something  sol- 
emn ; and  when  we  heard  something  absurd 
or  ridiculous,  the  sudden  contrast  jolted  us  out 
of  the  serious  sphere  of  propriety,  and  we  were 
forced  to  laugh.  A man,  tall,  awkward,  and 
ugly  of  feature,  arose  in  a religious  meeting, 
and  while  the  tears  rolled  like  rain  down  his 
face,  said,  44  Dear  friends,  I have  been  an  awful 
sinner,  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  the 
one  altogether  lovely!”  No  one  doubted  the 
sincerity  or  the  piety  of  the  poor  man,  but  his 
absurd  remarks  upset  the  gravity  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  overturned  the  solemn  influence  that 
previously  pervaded  the  audience,  so  that  a 
general  “titter”  swept  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
porch. 

The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  survives  his  ser- 
mons. The  humor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
makes  him  the  most  attractive  preacher  in  the 
American  pulpit.  Humor  rnns  through  his 
sermons  and  speeches  like  violets  in  a harvest- 
field,  giving  sweet  odor  and  beanty  to  his  task 
when  he  stoops  to  put  in  the  sickle.  The  tem- 
perance reformers  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
wit  of  the  toper  tvho  said  that  the  fanatical 
temperance  men  did  not  give  the  spirits  a 
fair  chance,  and  that  they  would  keep  on  fool- 
ing with  water  until  it  depopulates  the  earth 
again. 


(Ehitar's  fen  CJjair. 


THE  Golden  age  of  the  National  Academy  of 
New  York  is  passed.  There  was  a time 
when  every  newspaper  spoke  of  its  annual  ex- 
hibitions with  profound  respect,  and  salutes  of 
public  praise  attended  the  opening  of  the  doprs. 
The  Easy  Chair  has  occasionally  referred  to  those 
halcyon  days,  possibly  as  an  involuntaiy  conso- 
lation for  the  radical  change  which  was  evident- 
ly coming,  and  which  has  at  last  come.  Mean- 
while, indeed,  the  gory  T.  T.  has  changed  his 
base:  but  who  that  remembers  his  annual  and 
semi-annual  war- dances  and  brandishings  of 
sharp  and  shining  steel  around  the  hapless 
A.’s  and  N.A.'s,  who  were  bound  to  the  ex- 
piatory stake,  can  not  imagine  with  what  air 
he  peruses,  at  his  tranquil  Parisian  distance, 
the  comments  of  the  newspapers  upon  the  win- 
ter exhibition  of  pictures  ? 
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Indeed  before  the  doors  opened,  before  the 
public  had  seen  a picture,  the  papers  announced 
that  it  was  the  most  wretched  display  ever  offer- 
ed by  the  Academy ; and  it  was  evidently  only 
their  good-natured  forbearance  that  prevented 
them  from  saying  that  such  a collection  was  an 
insult  to  the  public.  The  morning  after  the 
opening  reception  there  was  an  undisguised 
sneer  in  the  tone  of  the  comments.  “There 
was  a great  display  of  fine  dresses,”  said  the 
newspapers,  “and  a great  deal  of  bowing  and 
courtesy ing  and  complimenting,  and  crowding 
and  chattering,  but  nobody  could  see  the  pic- 
tures or  cared  to ; which  was  fortunate,”  added 
Cato,  the  severe  journalist,  “because  they  are 
not  worth  seeing!”  Another,  with  a figurative 
snap  of  the  fingers  or  a metaphorical  toss  of  the 
head,  exclaimed  that  the  exhibition  was  the  last 
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dying  kick  of  the  old  regime.  Others,  again,  ! 
pitilessly  laughed  at  the  poor  pictures  (the  Easy 
Chair  protests  that  it  uses  the  word  as  a kindly 
and  not  descriptive  qualifier),  and  loudly  declared 
that  if  any  thing  proved  the  necessity  of  a refor- 
mation, a revolution,  a reconstruction,  root,  stem, 
and  branch,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  it  was  such 
an  unblushing  array  of  horrible  slanders  and  sat- 
ires upon  the  fine  arts. 

T.  T.  has  only  too  plainly  left  his  mantle  be- 
hind him.  But  Cato  and  the  public  ought  to  re- 
member the  instructive  tale  of  the  wheel-barrow 
that  was  4 4 broken  when  I borrowed  it,  and  whole 
when  I returned  it.”  The  exhibition,  if  a kick 
at  all,  is  one  of  birth,  not  of  death,  for  it  is  the 
first  under  the  reformed  council ; but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  the  fault  of  that  or  of  any  council.  Our 
friends,  however,  may  need  a word  of  explana- 
tion, for  the  politics  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  are  not  as  familiar  as  those  of  Tammany 
Hall.  When  New  York  was  a smaller  city,  and 
when  painters  and  sculptors  were  few,  the  Acad- 
emy was  formed  nnd  incorporated ; and  al- 
though really  local,  it  was  called,  by  a pardon- 
able fiction,  National.  The  management,  as 
was  natural,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  older 
painters  in  the  city,  who  were  personal  friends, 
and  many  of  whom  were  enviably  eminent  in 
their  art.  Now  the  chief  function  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  to  provide  exhibitions,  and  to  maintain 
life  and  other  art  schools.  The  latter  have  never 
been  very*  renowned,  and,  however  useful,  have 
been,  perhaps,  hardly  adequate.  But  the  exhibi- 
tions have  been  hitherto  popular  and  interesting. 

But  artists  of  every  kind  have  rapidly  multi- 
plied in  these  later  years.  New  men,  new  tal- 
ents, new  tastes,  new  schools,  have  appeared 
upon  every  side;  while  the  establishment  of  deal- 
ers and  agents  in  foreign  pictures,  and  the  open- 
ing of  galleries  as  a branch  of  a general  business 
in  artists’  materials,  have  increased  the  public 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  have  stimulated  ri- 
valry and  competition  to  that  degree  that  some 
of  the  artists  really  seemed  to  think  a kind  of 
prohibitory  tariff  upon  foreign  pictures  both  de- 
cent and  practicable.  Which  .was  very  much  as 
if  American  poets  and  authors  should  move  for 
a prohibitory  tariff  against  foreign  poetry  and 
histories.  Meanwhile  the  steady  old  Academy 
held  an  even  keel  amidst  the  gusts  and  cross-cur- 
rents, the  older  artists  still  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, and  still — alas ! — fighting  it  out  upon  that 
line.  That  line,  indeed,  must  Clio  sing,  if  she 
would  truly  relate  the  ajsthetic  tale. 

The  controlling  members  of  the  Academy  are 
the  National  Academicians.  They  elect  their 
own  associates  and  officers,  and,  of  course,  they 
manage  the  exhibitions.  The  exhibition,  as 
hath  been  said,  is  practically  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  Academy.  Upon  the  gallery  w all  at  ev- 
ery exhibition  there  is  a line,  which,  like  the 
equator,  is  called  the  line.  It  is  the  line  of  most 
favorable  exposure  for  a picture,  nnd  of  course 
it  is  most  eagerly  sought.  But  walls  are  limited, 
and  lines  upon  them  necessarily  short.  When, 
therefore,  the  artists  have  become  Legion,  and 
each  of  them  paints  many  pictures,  and  the  few 
who  are  Academicians  wish  to  hang  more  than 
one  of  their  pictures  upon  the  line,  and  have  the 
power  to  do  what  they  wish,  and  exercise  that 
power,  those  whose  works  are  hung  near  the 
cornice,  to  be  surveyed  through  telescopes  and 


I other  optical  conveniences,  or  upon  the  mop- 
board,  to  be  seen  only  by  worshiping  them  upon 
your  knees — those,  we  say,  who  are  thus  thrown 
up  or  cast  down,  and  who  see  works  which  they 
believe  to  be  signally  inferior  to  theirs  serenely 
displayed  upon  the  line,  all  of  them  being  the 
productions  of  Academicians,  are  naturally  indig- 
nant, and  their  wrath  is  the  hot-bed  of  revolu- 
tion. 

The  moment  the  fires  of  revolution  begin  to 
burn  they  find  plenty  of  fuel.  It  was,  therefore, 
soon  discovered  that  the  Academy  was  antiqua- 
ted, hide- bound,  old  fogy,  antediluvian.  It  was 
a mutual-admiration  club  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Managing  Committee.  Young  blood  had  no 
chance.  New  ideas  were  contraband.  Amer- 
ican art  was  asphyxiated.  The  Academy  must 
be  renewed  by  “Medea’s  wondrous  alchemy.” 

The  vigorous  young  Luthers  nailed  their  chal- 
lenge upon  the  door  of  the  temple.  There  was 
a high  debate,  and  at  length  victory  substantially 
declared  for  the  reformers.  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  carried ; a new  Council  was 
elected ; and  the  President,  although  re-elected, 
was  chosen  by  a majority  too  lean  for  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  has  since  resigned.  It  is  not  as- 
serted that  he  has  not  done  his  duty  well,  but 
only  that  newr  epochs  demand  new-  men.  More- 
over, with  a skill  that  reveals  the  genius  of  states- 
men, the  revolutionary  chiefs,  knowing  that  when 
a President  vacated  his  place  it  was  filled  by  the 
Vice-President,  who  was,  as  they  held,  identified 
with  the  old  rdgime,  carried  an  amendment  that 
the  Council  should  henceforth  name  the  successor 
to  a resigning  President.  Their  expectation, 
therefore,  doubtless  is,  that  when  the  revolution- 
ary or  reform  Council  has  selected  a President 
in  their  sympathy,  the  Vice-President,  touched 
by  what  he  may  consider  an  indirect  vote  of  w ant 
of  confidence,  w'ill  also  retire.  The  Vice-Pres- 
ident, however,  may  prefer  to  disappoint  what 
may  seem  to  him  an  unfair  expectation,  and  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  Academy  itself,  by  retain- 
ing his  position,  and  presenting  himself  for  re- 
election. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  winter  ex- 
hibition has  opened.  The  Easy  Chair  can  not 
learn  that  there  is  any  specific  charge  of  any 
kind  against  any  of  the  old  officers.  The  only 
difficulty  is,  fogyism.  Awful  W'ord ! Awful 
thing — if  only  we  could  find  out  w hat  it  is  ! 

When  some  fluent  gentleman  declares  with 
ardor  that  he  believes,  let  us  say,  the'  amiable 
ex-President,  Mr.  Fillmore,  to  be  an  old  fogy, 
we  may  not  agree  in  so  rash  an  opinion;  but 
we  shall  probably  confess  that  w’e  perceive  a 
faint  glimmering  of  an  idea  of  his  possible 
meaning.  But  when  some  other  fluent  person 
describes  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  also  as  an  old 
fogy,  the  faint  glimmer  of  an  idea  is  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  wre  are  left  wallowing  in  the 
black  void  of  ignorance.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
difficulty  lies  deeper,  probably,  than  the  person- 
ality of  the  officers  of  the  Academy.  If  art  lan- 
guishes, if  the  public  interest  in  pictures  falters, 
if  painters  prefer  to  exhibit  their  new'  works  at 
Schauss’s,  or  Snedicor’s,  or  at  any  other  similar 
gallery,  if,  in  one  ugly  word,  good  pictures  are 
not  constantly  painted  and  exhibited,  can  any 
revolution  or  reform  at  the  Academy  help  it? 

If  every  officer  suspected  of  old  fogyism  were 
condemned  to  have  his  head  knocked  against 
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the  undeveloped  heads  of  the  stone  columns 
above  the  stairway  in  the  Academy  building — 
and  the  sentence  were  executed  by  knocking 
each  head  au  pied  de  la  lettre — would  the  next 
exhibition  probably  present  us  with  more  Ti- 
tianesque  portraits,  more  Claudian  landscapes, 
on  or  off  the  line  ? 

Indeed,  the  agitation  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  old  question,  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
an  Academy  is  not  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  ? If  it  provides  an  exhibition,  and  hangs 
poor  pictures  in  honorable  places,  merely  be- 
cause the  painters  hold  honorable  offices  in  the 
Academy,  it  is  a public  nuisance,  because  it 
confuses  and  outrages  the  public  taste.  If 
some  new-lighted  messenger  from  Mercury  or 
Jupiter  were  to  thunder  upon  the  beautiful  door 
of  the  Academy  Palace,  and  demand  in  a loud 
voice  whether  that  institution  honored  merit 
above  all  tilings — and  whether  its  organization 
was  such  as  to  secure  the  honoring  of  merit  or 
the  gratification  of  personal  vanity  and  mutual 
admiration — what  would  be  the  answer  of  the 
council  ? If  they  could  step  to  the  door  and 
with  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  declare  that 
they  sought  merit  only,  the  messenger  xmight 
wing  his  way  homeward  and  report  the  glad 
tidings;  and  in  Mercury  and  Jupiter  he  would 
undoubtedly  be  believed. 

The  difficulty  with  any  Academy  of  art  is  its 
tendency  to  raise  a false  standard.  Its  advant- 
age is  that  of  all  association  — greater  facility 
of  study  and  labor.  If  the  Easy  Chair  were 
a painter  painting  away  morning  and  evening 
upon  his  great  work,  which  it  would  be  very 
sure  was  about  to  usher  in  the  full  noontide 
glory  of  American  art,  and  knew  too  that  when 
it  was  done  there  was  provided  a noble  space  for 
its  due  exhibition  in  the  most  beautiful  of  build- 
ings, to  which  the  public  thronged,  and  where  the 
accomplished  and  discriminating  Catos  of  the 
press  could  conveniently  contemplate  and  ad- 
mire that  great  work  displayed  in  the  best  light, 
the  Easy  Chair  would  be  very  humbly  grateful. 
How  many  Catos  would  ever  find  it  out  in  the  Easy 
Chair’s  attic  studio?  How  much  public  would 
• clamber  singly  np  those  stairs  ? Moreover,  how 
could  the  Easy  Chair  afford  to  hire  models,  and 
where  could  it  study  the  noble  figures  of  the  an- 
tique ? 

These  are  the  advantages  of  an  Academy,  and 
its  disadvantages  are  obviated  in  our  day  by  the 
competition  of  the  separate,  individual  public  gal- 
leries on  Broadway  and  elsewhere.  And  surely 
an  association  of  artists  which  should  furnish 
good  collections,  good  life  schools,  and  conven- 
ient and  pleasant  rooms,  in  which  the  best  pic- 
tures should  be  hung  in  the  best  places  for  pub- 
lic view,  would  be  an  ideal  Academy.  If  hu- 
man nature  forbids  the  hope  of  such  a combina- 
tion, human  nature  interposes  serious  objections 
to  an  Academy. 

The  Easy  Chair  was  the  othet  day  talking 
with  an  intelligent  hard-working  man  about  the 
signs  of  the  times,  who  said  that  the  remedy  for 
our  difficulties  was  the  temperance  movement. 
44  We  have,”  said  he,  “ a very  large  number  of 
temperance  men,  and  when  we  are  a little  stron- 
ger we  shall  suddenly  descend  into  politics  and 
clean  every  thing  up.  ” It  was  certainly  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  the  besom  was  so  near;  and 


the  Easy  Chair  fancied  that  the  words  of  its 
friend  sounded  like  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
approaching  river  that  swept  cleansing  through 
the  Augean  stable.  44  If  you  will  clean  us  up, 
come  on !”  it  cried;  and  its  friend  smiled,  as  if 
he  willingly  accepted  the  challenge. 

This  friend  was  what  is  called  a working-man, 
although  that  is  a technical  rather  than  an  act- 
ual distinction  in  this  country ; and  it  was  not 
very  long  before  that  the  Easy  Chair  had  been 
talking  with  a member  of  Congress,  who  said, 
when  allusion  was  made  to  the  startling  spread 
of  drunkenuess,  and  the  necessity  of  6ome  pub- 
lic action:  “Public  action,  indeed  ! They  talk 
about  grog-shops ; well,  what  are  grog-shops  ? 
They  are  the  poor  man’s  club.”  And  he  went 
on  to  say  that  every  person  and  every  class  felt 
the  necessity  of  relaxation  and  excitement ; and 
if  Dives  drank  his  Champagne  from  engraved 
glass  upon  his  black-walnut  table,  it  was  shame- 
ful that  Lazarus  should  not  have  his  dram  over 
the  counter.  “All  baggage,”  said  the  repre- 
sentative, 4 ‘is  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  in  this 
wforld.  I am  for  equal  law's.”  The  meaning  of 
all  that  he  said  was,  that  his  constituents  loved 
their  drams,  and  if  he  voted  to  shut  up  the 
“poor  men’s  clubs,”  the  poor  men  w'ould  vote 
him  out  of  his  seat. 

Yet  whoever  has  seen  a gin-palace  in  London 
understands  what  the  honorable  representative 
meant.  The  poor,  jaded,  famished,  sad  man 
or  w'oman  emerges  from  the  squalor  and  gloom 
and  chill  of  the  slum  which  is  called  home,  and 
there,  at  the  corner  of  the  busy,  bustling  street,  a 
blaze  of  light  and  warmth  and  society  and  com- 
fort, is  the  splendid  palace.  Vaguely  the  poor 
wanderer  feels  that  he  is  the  gloomy  squalor  that 
he  has  left,  and  that  the  dram  will  transform  him 
into  this  magnificence  and  ease.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  he  enters  the  door  which  seems  to  him  the 
gate  of  elysian  forgetfulness?  My  Lords  and 
gentlemen  have  the  Carleton,  the  Reform,  the 
Atheneum,  the  St.  James,  for  their  comfortable 
retreat ; do  they  grudge  the  coal-heaver  his  club 
also  ? Is  it  not  enough  to  be  poor  ? Must  there 
be  no  solace  for  poverty  ? What  is  this  shining 
corner  where  the  gaunt  figures  and  haggard  faces 
totter  and  leer  ? It  is  the  palace  of  dreams.  Will 
you  bar  it  to  the  weariest  of  men  ? 

The  temptation  is  enormous.  It  has  a thou- 
sand subtle  allies  in  the  appetites  and  imagina- 
tion. Its  consequences  can  not  be  tolerated ; 
how  can  they  be  avoided  ? It  is  very  plausible 
and  pretty  to  call  a grog-shop  the  poor  man’s 
club ; but  follow  the  poor  man  home,  good  Mr. 
Representative,  and  say  upon  your  honor  wheth- 
er yon  think  that  the  husband  and  father  may 
rightfully  stupefy  himself  into  a forgetfulness  of 
the  woes  which  his  stupefaction  makes  incon- 
ceivably sharper  for  his  family!  If  it  is  the 
poor  man’s  club,  it  is  also  the  poor  woman’s. 
Let  them  comfort  themselves  at  their  club — and 
if  the  children  starve  and  freeze,  w’hat  then? 
Would  you  close  the  poor  man’s  club  ? Haven’t 
he  and  his  wife  the  inalienable  right  of  intoxica- 
tion ? What,  then,  can  we  do  ? Close  the  clubs 
by  moral  suasion  ? Yes ; but  is  it  not  remark- 
able that  the  temples  in  which  moral  suasion  is 
most  lustily  preached  are  the  glittering  palaces 
at  the  corner?  Virtue,  indeed,  is  virtue  inde- 
pendently of  the  preacher.  But  when  the  Rev. 
Richard  Turpin  denounces  highway  robbery,  or 
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Father  Bacchus  bids  us  beware  of  the  grape,  is 
the  sermon  as  cogent  as  it  might  be? 

A law  to  prevent  drunkenness  by  prohibiting 
the  public  promiscuous  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
was  by  no  means  original  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  vice  is  as  old  as  our  race.  Our  ultimate  an- 
cestors, the  Vikings,  drank  fire-water  upon  earth 
and  quaffed  mead  in  Paradise ; our  more  recent 
progenitors  m Great  Britain  drank  gin  and  grov- 
eled. A gin-shop  in  Southwark,  London,  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago  had  this  alluring  sign : 
“ Drunk  for  a penny : Dead  drunk  for  tuppence : 
Clean  straw  for  nothing.”  What  more  could 
man,  the  image  of  his  Maker,  ask?  And  is  it 
wonderful  that  Swift,  diseased  and  half  frenzied, 
poured  out  his  profuse  contempt  in  Laputa  and 
the  Houyhnhnms?  People  often  died  of  drunk-  ; 
enness  in  the  taverns;  and  there  was  a temper-  j 
ance  party,  even  then,  that  demanded  a pro- 
hibitory law,  and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
bill  through  Parliament  which  laid  upon  liquor  a 
tax  so  heavy  that  it  became  too  costly  for  the 
poor,  and  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  drams. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  boozing  orgies  at 
Haughton  are  not  unknown,  finally  acquiesced 
in  the  law. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  prohibitory  epoch 
was  to  begin.  As  the  day  approached,  the  mob, 
which  was  always  so  conspicuous  and  powerful 
an  element  in  British  politics,  began  to  stir.  The 
street-singers  sang  elegies  upon  “ Mother  Gin.” 
Caricatures  were  published  upon  “The  Funeral 
of  Madam  Geneva.”  The  signs  of  the  gin-shops 
were  draped  with  mourning.  There  were  mock 
ceremonies  at  some  of  them  for  “Madam  Ge- 
neva’s Lying  in  State,”  which  occasioned  riots; 
and  on  the  fatal  day  the  newspaper  said  that 
some  people  got  soundly  drunk  at  the  funeral  of 
Madam  Gin.  The  drinkers  pawned  and  sold 
their  clothes  as  the  last  respect  they  could  show 
her  memory  ; and  it  was  observed,  says  the  pa- 
per quoted  by  Wright,  that  the  retailers’  shops 
were  crowded  for  two  or  three  days  before,  some 
of  the  customers  tippling  upon  the  spot,  others 
carrying  off  a pint  or  a gallon  ; and  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  shops  that  emptied  all  its  casks 
over  the  counter  asked,  with  sighs  of  sorrow,  “Is 
not  this  a barbarous  and  cruel  thing  that  I must 
not  be  permitted  to  fill  them  again  ?”  The  vota- 
ries, many  of  them,  appeared  in  ragged  clothes, 
without  gowns,  and  with  one  stocking.  The  law 
was  evidently  wholly  in  advance  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  it  was  therefore  evaded  and  disdained. 

When  the  ten-gallon  law  was  first  passed  in 
Massachusetts,  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  it 
was  equally  contemned  and  outwitted.  The  law 
against  nine-pins,  the  tradition  says,  could  not 
touch  ten-pins  ; and  if  a man  could  not  lawfully 
sell  you  a dram  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  his 
giving  you  a dram,  if  you  would  pay  four-pence 
ha’penny  to  see  his  renowned  striped  pig.  It 
was  astonishing  how  rapidly  that  breed  of’swine 
multiplied,  and  what  an  enlightened  interest  in 
natural  history  seemed  to  animate  the  public. 

It  was  under  a tent,  at  a “militia  muster”  or 
“general  training, M that  the  phenomenon  was 
first  exhibited,  and  the  taste  for  the  spectacle 
was  not  confined  to  that  peaceful  field.  But  the 
history  of  an  unpopular  law  with  our  race  is  al- 
ways the  same.  The  old  English  prohibitory  law 
of  1736  was  as  quietly  set  aside  as  the  New  En- 
gland ten-gallon  law  a century  later.  There 


arose  instantly  two  classes — one  of  informers,  one 
of  hawkers  of  the  forbidden  bliss  trader  other 
names. 

Some  people  suddenly  became  chemists  and 
apothecaries,  selling  chiefly  “ cbolick  water”  and 
“gripe  water,”  and  announcing  that  they  gave 
“ advice  gratis.  ” This  was  the  less  comic  imag- 
ination that  suggested  to  the  Yankee  the  striped 
pig.  But  the  humor  of  our  own  evasions  ap- 
pears in  the  answer  which  the  new  chemists  and 
apothecaries  made  to  the  justices,  who  inquired 
into  the  suspicious  sudden  increase  of  custom  at 
their  shops.  “Your  Honors,  the  late  act  has 
given  so  many  people  the  colic  that  our  patients 
have  enormously  multiplied.”  The  dram-shops 
in  the  poor  quarters  of  London,  such  as  High 
Ilolbom,  St.  Giles,  Thieving  Lane,  Whitechap- 
el, Shoreditch,  Old  Mint,  and  Rosemary  Lane, 
announced  a list  of  new  drinks:  Sangree,  Tom 
Roe,  Cuckold’s  Comfort,  Parliament  Gin,  Make 
Shift,  The  Last  Shift,  The  Ladies’  Delight,  The 
Baulk,  King  Theodore  or  Corsica,  with  the  chem- 
ists’ Cholic  and  Gripe  waters.  As  for  the  in- 
formers they  were  assaulted  every  where,  beaten, 
rolled  in  the  dirt,  pumped  upon,  ducked  in  horse- 
ponds,  and  sometimes  thrown  into  the  river. 
Mob  law  became  so  general  a year  after  the  death 
of  Madam  Geneva  that  the  Government  pro- 
claimed a reward  for  the  discovery  of  any  body 
implicated  in  attacks  upon  informers. 

The  popular  pressure  against  the  law  was  in- 
vincible, and  in  1743  it  was  repealed.  But  by 
1751  the  evil  of  drunkenness  had  again  become 
threatening.  Hogarth  attacked  it  in  his  “Beer 
Street”  and  “Gin  Lane,”  in  which  last  he  intro- 
duced the  sign  of  the  Southwark  gin-shop.  A 
new  law  restricted  the  granting  of  licenses ; but 
it  did  little  good.  Later,  in  1758,  when  there 
was  a scarcity  of  corn,  a la>v  prohibited  its  ex- 
portation and  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  it. 

In  1760  came  the  debate  upon  its  repeal;  and 
then  petitions  against  the  repeal,  asserting  that 
since  the  prohibition  the  general  health,  sobriety, 
and  industry  of  the  metropolis  had  greatly  in- 
creased ; and  that  the  grand  juries  had  observed 
not  only  that  violence,  murder,  and  suicide  often 
followed  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  that  * 
the  gin-shops  were  the  haunts  of  rogues,  and 
that  the  most  extensive  robberies  were  planned 
in  them.  The  prohibition  was  for  the  time  con- 
tinued. 

This  is  our  own  history  again  ; but  written  a 
hundred  years  before  us.  And  now  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  England 
declares  that  the  radical  English  difficulty  is  gin- 
drinking, and  almost  the  chief  splendor  of  Lon- 
don is  the  gin-palace.  There  are  w ise  men  who 
say  that  it  is  our  chief  peril  also  in  this  country. 

But  public  opinion  is  plainly  hostile  to  prohibit- 
ory legislation,  and  probably  no  State  would  de- 
clare for  it  by  a majority  of  voices.  It  seems, 
however,  equally  plain  that  a prohibitory  law 
makes  drunkenness  more  difficult,  and  thereby 
diminishes  it."  But  all  laws  must  be  first  au- 
thenticated by  public  opinion,  and  it  is  to  that, 
not  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  appeal  most  first 
be  made. 


The  woman  question  is  in  the  very  height  of 
debate,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  rapid  equalization  of  special  opportunities 
for  women  which  every  whero  appears.  While 
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we  ore  wondering  whether  women  should  have 
the  same  facilities  for  education  with  men,  not 
onlv  is  Eton,  itself  the  most  conservative  of  En- 
glish schools,  to  be  practically  open  to  them, 
but  the  medical  school  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity provides  separate  classes  for  them,  and 
Professor  Masson  states  that  at  the  late  exam- 
ination the  women  were  more  successful  than 
the  men.  In  London  Dr.  Lankester  asserts  in 
a lecture  to  women  that  the  study  of  physiology 
is  the  most  important  of  all  studies.  In  St. 
Louis  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  law 
school — via  in  Hispania  / — but  in  Philadelphia 
there  has  been  a memorable  event,  namely,  the 
uncourteous  treatment  by  the  young  men  of  the 
women  attending  the  medical  lectures.  This 
little  event  occasioned  a great  deal  of  discussion 
by  which  the  women  will  gain. 

The  masculine  medical  students  in  New  York 
expressed  sympathy  with  their  brethren  in  Phil-  j 
adelphia — one  hundred  and  forty  of  whom  had 
been  outraged  in  the  finest  sensibilities  of  the 
medical  student's  breast  by  the  presence  of  the 
score  or  two  of  young  women ; while  the  doc- 
tors of  the  ascendant  sex  in  Philadelphia,  speak- 
ing by  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, resolved  that  “the  proceedings  relating  to 
the  females  attending  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital1’ were  undignified  and  dishonorable,  and 
declared  that  it  was  desirable  that  female  culture 
and  talent  should  be  directed  to  alleviating  hu- 
man 4 suffering.  The  Faculty  of  the  Women’s 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  have  also  issued 
an  address  stating  that,  in  their  opinion,  special 
and  delicate  cases  of  each  sex  should,  if  practi- 
cable, be  treated  in  the  presence  of  the  sex  ex- 
clusively ; and  that  arrangement  will  undoubt- 
edly be  made. 

While  these  skirmishes  take  place  at  certain 
points  the  Cleveland  Convention,  to  form  an 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  urges 
an  advance  of  the  whole  line ; and  the  Woman’s 
Parliament,  declaring  that  it  seeks  the  elevation 
of  woman  in  woman’s  way,  announces  that  it 
has  no  connection  or  sympathy  with  the  suffrage 
movement.  In  England,  also,  certain  women 
who  are  tax- payers  are  admitted  to  vote,  and  a 
shrew’d  lawyer  in  Missouri  affirms  that  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  already  permits  the  voting 
of  women  in  this  country.  The  abstract  debate  1 
is  continued  meanwhile  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines and  lectures,  and  no  private  circle  of  in- 
telligent persons  is  long  untouched  by  it. 

Yet  the  women  are  by  no  means  unanimous. 
They  cherish  an  immense  regard  for  tradition ; 
and  every  Easy  Chair  has  plenty  of  friends  among 
women  who  say  that  they  are  ashamed  of  their 
sex  when  they  see  the  conduct  or  read  the 
speeches  of  certain  women  ; that  they  are  satis- 
fied with  their  own  situation,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  every  well-regulated  woman  will  find  enough 
to  occupy  her  time  profitably  in  the  care  of  her 
children.  This  is  a very  familiar  and  an  ex- 
tremely droll  statement.  “Why,”  asked  the 
famous  Princess  of  France — “why  do  people 
starve?  If  they  haven’t  meat,  why  don’t  they 
put  a chicken  in  the  pot?”  If,  indeed,  every 
starving  man  had  a full  purse!  If,  indeed,  ev- 
ery woman  had  a comfortable  home  and  family  I 
In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  there  were  re- 
cently some  thirty  thousand  more  women  than 


men.  What  provision  does  this  airy  argument, 
merely  upon  its  own  assumption,  make  for  this 
superfluity?  What  kind  of  an  argument  to  a 
| spinster  is  it  that  she  ought  to  find  happiness 
f and  employment  enough  in  the  charms  of  her 
husband  and  the  care  of  her  children  ? Unques- 
tionably Judea  was  full  of  the  most  patrician  sat- 
isfaction with  the  good  old  traditions  of  the  eye 
for  the  eye,  and  the  tooth  for  the  tooth.  The 
daily  services  of  the  temple  ought  certainly  to 
afford  true  happiness  and  employment  enough  to 
every  good  Jew.  The  new  teacher  was  clearly 
superfluous.  This  kind  of  reasoning  would  have 
been  ludicrous  two  thousand  years  ago.  Is  it 
grave  and  conclusive  now  ? 

But  how  would  it  be  better  if  it  were  not  ridic- 
ulous from  its  utter  inappropriateness  ? That  is 
to  say,  if  every  woman  had  a husband  and  chil- 
dren, what  would  be  the  result  of  the  argument 
j that  she  ought  to  do  nothing  but  devote  herself  to 
them  ? In  one  word,  it  would  carry'  women  back 
to  where  they  were  in  Greece.  Pericles  said 
that  the  highest  praise  of  a woman  is  that  she  be 
never  mentioned.  The  wives  in  Greece  were 
regarded  as  brood  mares ; the  women  whose  so- 
ciety men  sought  for  intellectual  recreation  were 
what  we  should  call  disreputable  women.  If  this 
argument  of  exclusive  domestic  devotion  should 
prevail,  behold  the  result!  You,  Madame,  who 
appeal  to  it,  love  to  decorate  your  lovely  person 
for  the  ball  and  the  opera.  Softly,  if  you  please. 
Lay  down  the  gems,  the  flowers,  the  laces,  and 
leave  the  roses  to  hear  alone  “the  flute,  violin, 
bassoon.”  A well-regulated  woman  will  find  her 
true  pleasure  and  most  profitable  occupation  in 
the  care  of  her  husband  and  family,  not  in  a mad 
whirl  of  society  — of  cards,  compliments,  and 
dancing.  No  balls,  if  you  please.  Woman  is 
made  for  the  bosom  of  her  own  family. 

If  you  would  go  to  the  theatre  and  the  opera, 
there  is  the  same  destiny  of  the  “ true  woman” 
barring  the  door.  Indeed,  Madame,  one-twen- 
tieth or  one-hundredth  part  of  the  time  that  you 
take  from  the  care  of  your  husband  and  family 
to  devote  to  company  and  dissipation  would  be 
tenfold  more  than  enough  for  attention  to  any 
political  interest  or  duty.  If,  therefore,  you  real- 
ly mean  what  you  say  about  the  duty  and  happi- 
ness and  sphere  of  women,  you  must  renounce 
every  thing  but  your  nursery.  Or,  if  you  refuse 
1 to  be  logical  to  your  own  argument,  and  insist 
upon  leaving  your  nursery,  you  must  show  that 
dancing  and  dining,  and  wildly  squandering  your 
time,  and  belittling  your  soul  in  a foolish  whirl 
of  excitement,  is  better  than  interest  in  improv- 
ing laws  which  impose  unequal  burdens. 

Or  do  you  deny  that  such  is  the  alternative? 
Do  you  say  that  a woman  need  not  necessarily 
be  a houri  of  the  parlor  ballet,  or  a candidate 
for  constable,  but  that  she  may  lead  a sober, 
righteous,  improving  life?  Yes;  she  certainly 
may.  But  you  will  observe  that  you  have  now 
left  your  domestic  argument.  You  do  not  in- 
sist that  a woman  must  be  devoted  to  the  care 
of  her  family,  excluding  all  things  else,  but  that 
she  may  improve  herself.  Very  well ; if  she  in- 
forms herself — for  that  is  improvement — upon  all 
kinds  of  questions  interesting  to  men  and  women, 
she  must  read  history,  she  must  reflect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  race,  upon  the  condition  of  vari- 
ous countries,  upon  the  remedies  for  evils  and  in- 
equalities and  injustice  of  every  kind.  She  may 
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see  with  Mrs.  Fry,  for  instance,  that  prisoners 
should  be  brought  within  the  range  of  moral  in- 
fluence ; or  with  John  Howard,  that  prison  life 
should  be  radically  ameliorated ; or  with  Charles 
Dickens,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  should  be 
abolished;  or  with  Wesley  and  Garrison,  that 
slavery  is  the  crime  against  human  nature ; or 
with  Father  Mathew,  that  drunkenness  is  the 
permanent  social  menace  of  our  time ; and  sure- 
ly every  woman  who  “improves”  herself  must 
see  these  things  and  feel  them,  quite  as  much  as 
she  sees  or  feels  the  music  of  Tennyson  or  the 
blitheness  of  Chaucer.  Indeed,  she  can  not 
thoughtfully  read  Tennyson  or  Chaucer  without 
having  such  things  forced  upon  her.  Then,  of 
course,  she  has  an  opinion,  a desire  in  regard  to 
them.  The  expression  of  the  opinion,  just  and 
generous  and  womanly,  would  greatly  help  the 
removal  of  the  difficulties.  To  express  an  opin- 
ion with  such  a result,  or  merely  to  express  an 
honest  opinion  upon  the  subject,  would  be  as 
womanly  — would  it  not? — as  to  express  an 
opinion  "upon  a Cashmere  shawl  or  a chignon. 
You  say  that  it  certainly  would.  Good  Heav- 
ens! Madame,  you  are  a woman’s  rights  wo- 
man ! 

Will  you  permit  your  old  friend,  the  Easy 
Chair,  to  remark  that,  when  you  speak  of  a wo- 
man’s duty  as  lying  in  the  domestic  sphere,  you 
are  uttering  only  a half  truth  ? If  a woman  is  a 
mother,  God  gives  her  certain  affections  and 
cares  springing  from  them,  which  you  may  be 
very  sure  she  will  not  forget,  and  to  which,  as  she 
is  a “true  woman,”  she  will  be  fondly  faithful. 
But  does  it  occur  to  you  that,  if  a man  is  a fa- 


ther, he  also  has  thereby  loves  and  cares  which 
are  only  remotely  connected  with  his  shop? 
Yet,  while  the  father  and  the  mother,  who  to- 
gether are  the  head  of  the  family,  have  thus  cer- 
tain special  duties  growing  out  of  that  relation, 
they  are  also  members  of  the  state.  And  re- 
mark, it  is  not  the  family  that  is  the  member  of 
the  state,  but  the  adult  members  of  the  family. 
If  the  father  dies,  the  mother  succeeds  to  the 
property,  to  the  responsibilities,  of  every  kind. 
The  state  taxes  her,  and  tries  her,  and  sends 
her  to  jail  or  to  the  gallows,  upon  occasion. 
Now  if  she  be  competent  to  own  property,  and 
if  it  be  right  to  tax  her,  can  it  be  very  wrong  that 
she  should  have  a voice  in  the  law  that  taxes  her  ? 

Dear  Madame,  the  moment  that  the  common 
consent  of  the  civilized  world  lifted  you  from 
your  position  in  the  Greek  household,  you  began 
the  journey  upon  which  you  have  ever  since  con- 
stantly traveled,  and  which  will  end  in  a perfect 
equality  of  opportunity  with  men.  Perhaps  yon 
will  not  be  a doctor,  nor  a lawyer,  nor  a Sena- 
tor, nor  a President.  Perhaps  you  will  not  care 
to  vote,  nor  to  speak  in  public,  nor  to  sing  in 
public,  nor  to  act  in  public.  But  suppose  that 
Jenny  Lind  or  Mrs.  Moulton  w ere  forbidden  to 
sing  in  public  because  they  were  women ; sup- 
pose that  Madame  De  Stael,  and  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, and  Mrs.  Stowe  had  been  silenced  because 
they  were  not  men ; suppose  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Rachel  had  been  frowned  down  as  women, 
would  any  thing  have  been  gained  ? Dear  Ma- 
dame, in  this  country  five-sixths  of  us  con\e  of 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  thing 
that  we  will  at  last  surely  have  is  fair  play. 


debtor’s  litanj  Ikturb. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

MR.  BARNUM  in  his  autobiography — Strug- 
gles and  Triumphs ; or,  Forty  Years'  Rec- 
ollections of  P . T.  Barnum  (J.  B.  Burr  and  Co.) 
— has  written  a vastly  entertaining  and,  on  the 
whole,  a useful  book.  Into  the  morale  of  his  life 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter,  in  order  to 
pronounce  its  story  fascinating  and  not  injurious. 
He  does  not  claim  to  be  a model.  His  stand- 
ards of  honor  have  not  always  been  the  highest. 
But  there  is  a line  which  very  clearly  separates 
between  swindling  and  humbugging  the  public. 
This  line  Mr.  Barnum  has  rarely  if  ever  over- 
stepped. His  greatest  humbugs  were  practical 
jokes,  which  the  public  enjoyed  as  well  as  the 
joker.  In  fact,  this  penchant  for  a practical  joke 
is  in  part  the  key  to  Mr.  Bamum’s  peculiar  char- 
acter. Whether  he  plows  with  an  elephant  to 
advertise  his  Museum,  or  labels  some  ingenious- 
ly painted  doves  “ Golden  Pigeons,”  for  the  sake 
of  “selling”  his  California  friend  “Grizzly  Ad- 
ams,” or  introduces  to  an  expectant  audience  a 
“ cherry-colored  cat,”  with  the  nai've  explanation 
that  he  referred,  of  course,  to  black  cherries,  or 
advertises  a woolly  horse  as  a capture  made  by 
J.  C.  Fremont,  or  aids  and  abets  an  old  negress 
to  palm  herself  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public  as 
the  nurse  of  the  “father  of  his  country,”  there  is 
the  same  intense  enjoyment  of  the  joke,  which  is 
carried  out  in  such  good-humor  that  it  is  rarely 


the  case  that  the  victim  does  not  join  the  laugh 
which  is  raised  at  his  own  expense.  Willis, 
who  went  over  to  Hoboken  to  see  what  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  humbug  even  Mr.  Barnum  ever 
attempted,  the  Buffalo  Hunt,  says  that  as  the 
ferry-boat  neared  the  shore  another  one,  equal- 
ly crowded,  started  from  the  pier  on  its  return 
trip.  “Is  the  Buffalo  Hunt  over?”  shouted 
some  of  the  new  arrival.  To  which  came  the 
reply,  “Yes,  and  it  was  the  biggest  humbug  you 
ever  heard  of.”  Willis  adds,  the  passengers  on 
the  boat  with  him  gave  three  cheers  for  the  un- 
known author  of  the  humbug.  One  can  hardly 
condemn  as  a swindle  what  excites  the  cheers 
and  laughter  of  the  swindled. 

Mr.  Barnum  began  life  as  a traveling  showman. 
He  met  with  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  that  very 
uncertain  profession.  One  day  he  had  a full 
purse,  the  next  day  his  watch  was  in  pawn  for  his 
dinner.  His  two  or  three  ventures  in  business 
proved  failures.  He  rightly  interprets  his  own 
character:  “I  was  to  cater  for  that  insatiate 
want  of  human  nature — the  love  of  amusement.” 
It  was  a fortunate  intuition,  followed  up  by 
shrewdness  and  perseverance,  which  finally  in- 
ducted him  into  his  first  success,  the  American 
Museum.  The  story  of  his  purchase  of  the  Mu- 
seum, when  he  was  absolutely  without  a penny, 
is  characteristic,  but  is  too  long  to  transfer  to 
these  pages.  For  a year  he  brought  his  dinner 
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with  him  from  home  and  ate  it  in  his  office ; in 
that  year  the  Museum,  assumed  without  a cent 
of  capital,  was  entirely  paid  for.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  still  recollect  the  innumerable  con- 
trivances he  employed  for  advertising  what  be- 
came his  pet  institution.  To  many  of  them  the 
story  of  the  Irishman  with  his  brick,  the  flags  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  the  elephant  plowing,  and  the 
like  ingenious  contrivances  to  arrest  public  atten- 
tion, will  be  new.  When  Tom  Thumb  was  taken 
in  hand  a new  era  was  opened  in  Mr.  Bamum’s 
life.  It  required  quick  insight  to  perceive  that 
the  way  to  popularity  in  Great  Britain  was  through 
the  court  and  the  aristocracy,  not  through  flaming 
hand-bills.  It  required  tact  to  secure  an  intro- 
duction of  his  prodigy  to  Buckingham  Palace 
and  the  Tuileries.  To  this  instinctive  adaptation 
of  his  means  to  his  audiences  Mr.  Barnum's  suc- 
cess has  largely  been  due.  He  has  never  at- 
tempted to  “ humbug”  John  Bull ; for  John  Bull 
does  not  appreciate  a practical  joke. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  methods,  for 
certain  results  accomplished  the  country  is  really 
indebted  to  the  great  American  showman.  It 
required  no  little  audacity  to  invest  his  entire 
property,  as  he  did,  in  the  Jenny  Lind  venture. 
And  doubtless  to  the  Jenny  Lind  venture  the 
country  is  indebted  for  Catherine  Hayes,  and 
Madame  Lagrange,  and  Carlotta  Patti,  and  in 
truth  the  whole  host  of  foreign  singers  and  for- 
eign actors  who  followed  through  the  door  he 
opened  for  them.  To  buy  up  fifty  acres  of  farm 
land  at  farm  prices,  divide  it  into  town  lots,  sell 
the  alternate  lots  at  farm  prices,  and  trust  for 
profits  to  the  consequent  rise  of  the  remainder, 
as  he  did  in  East  Bridgeport,  was  a shrewd  op- 
eration, and  proved  a successful  one.  But  it 
is  a kind  of  shrewdness  which  would  never  have 
occurred  to  a mean  or  miserly  spirit. 

It  has  been  said  that  most  writers  give  to  the 
world  their  best  volume  first.  D’Auuigne  im- 
proves as  a writer  as  he  grows  older.  He  seizes 
with  greater  facility  the  salient  points,  and  is  no 
longer  guilty  of  wearying  us,  as  he  did  in  his 
earlier  volumes,  with  petty  details.  We  have 
read  no  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers)  with  greater 
interest  than  this  fifth  volume  of  the  second  sc- 
ries, especially  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Reformation.  We 
recommend  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  Prot- 
estantism a failure  to  read  this  book,  and  learn 
what  Roman  Catholicism  was  before  the  days  of 
Protestantism ; and  those  who  imagine  that  we 
have  need  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Reform- 
ers to  read  in  this  volume  how  singularly  crude 
and  immature  those  principles  were  in  the  minds 
of  all  but  a very  few. 

Mr.  John  8.  C.  Abbott  has  found  an  appro- 
priate title  for  his  last  contribution  to  historic- 
al literature — The  Romance  of  Spanish  History 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  No  nation  has  had  a 
history  more  romantic,  none  one  characterized 
by  such  revolutions  of  fortune.  It  has  been  in 
turn  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  poverty-strick- 
en, the  proudest  and  the  most  humiliated,  the 
most  potent  in  war  and  the  most  helpless  and  ab- 
ject before  the  menaces  of  others,  the  most  earn- 
estly religious,  the  most  intolerant  in  its  bigotry, 
the  most  progressive,  the  most  degraded,  the 
most  sublimely  active,  the  most  helplessly  indo- 
lent. It  has  ruled  all  Europe.  It  has  trembled 


successively  at  the  feet  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  It  has  given  to  the  world  America, 
and  the  slave-trade.  It  was  the  home  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  cradle  of  the  Inquisition.  Nowhere 
have  the  people  lain  in  a stupor  so  helpless  under 
despotism  so  crushing.  Nowhere  has  revolution 
followed  revolution  with  such  rapidity.  Not  even 
France  has  had  a constitution  more  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom  than  some  which  the  Span- 
ish Cortes  have  framed.  Not  even  Napoleon,  by 
his  coup  <T€tat,  has  more  ostentatiously  disregard- 
ed the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  protect  than 
the  Spanish  charter  of  liberty  has  been  in  the 
past  trampled  in  the  dust,  sometimes  by  the  very 
men  who  framed  it.  Certainly  Mr.  Abbott  has 
succeeded  in  seizing  on  the  romantic  aspects  of 
this  changeful  history,  succeeded  in  compressing 
the  story  of  centuries  into  a volume  of  less  than 
five  hundred  pages,  without  making  a dull  com- 
pend.  His  volume,  whatever  else  be  said  of  it, 
is  interesting.  It  is  also  instructive.  It  would 
have  been  still  more  so  if  it  had  been  more  phil- 
osophical and  less  exclusively  romantic ; if  its 
author  had  given  us  an  account  of  the  influence 
which  Charles  V.  exerted  upon  the  destinies  of 
Spain,  and  not  confined  the  history  of  his  reign 
to  an  account  of  his  romantic,  but  unimportant, 
abdication  and  conventual  experiences ; had,  in 
a word,  traced  in  the  history  of  the  past  those 
influences  which  have  prepared  for  and  pro- 
duced the  revolution  of  the  present. 

Dr.  John  Lord  offers  his  Ancient  States  and 
Empires  (Charles  Scribner  and  Co.)  to  colleges 
and  schools,  and  tells  ns,  in  his  preface,  that  it 
is  “designed  chiefly  for  educational  purposes.” 
We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  comprising  the  en- 
tire history  of  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  civili- 
zations in  a single  volume ; but  we  think  it  a 
positive  injury  so  to  treat  that  most  fascinating 
of  all  studies,  history,  in  such  a way  as  to  leave 
the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  student  that  it 
is  the  most  barren  and  uninteresting.  There  is 
nothing  in  thought  to  redeem  this  volume  from  the 
tedionsness  of  a bald  encyclopedic  summary  of 
facts ; and  the  style,  while  it  is  never  involved, 
and  rarely  obscure,  possesses  no  peculiar  charm, 
and  is  occasionally  marred  by  serious  defect*. 
“Pontius  Pilate  succeeded  Gratus,  a.d.  27,  un- 
der whose  memorable  rule  Jesus  Christ  was  cru- 
cified and  slain — a man  cruel,  stern,  and  reckless 
of  human  life,  but  regardful  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  province.”  There  is  nothing 
but  punctuation  to  indicate  whether  it  was  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  Gratus,  or  Jesus  Christ  who  was 
cruel,  stem,  and  reckless  of  human  life,  and  no- 
thing whatever  to  indicate  under  which  of  the 
two  first-named  the  crucifixion  took  place...... 

Quite  a different  work  is  Dr.  Theoik>r  Momm- 
sen’s History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to 
the  period  of  its  Decline  (Charles  Scribner  and 
Co).  Of  this  work  we  have  received  os  yet  only 
the  first  volume,  and  shall  have  more  to  say  when 
it  is  completed,  and  we  can  speak  of  it  advisedly 
as  a whole.  A cursory  review  of  what  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  republic  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  strong 
encomiums  of  the  English  press  do  not  overrate 
its  excellence. 

MORE  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Books  of  selected  poetry  are,  in  general,  very  lit- 
tle to  our  liking ; but  an  exception  must  be*made 
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HARPERS  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


in  favor  of  such  an  elegant  and  well-edited  vol- 
ume as  the  new  edition  of  the  Favorite  Poems 
of  England  (Harper  and  Brothers),  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  charming  gift-books  of  the  pres- 
ent season.  In  making  the  selections,  which 
comprise  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most 
popular  poems  in  the  language,  and  cover  a pe- 
riod of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Sampson  Low,  Jun.,  has  wisely  avoided  the 
tantalizing  effect  of  extracts  by  including  6uch 
poems  only  as  could  bo  given  unabridged.  The 
rule  of  selection  was  that  of  simple  favoritism. 
The  volume,  as  the  title  indicates,  contains  well- 
known  pieces  only ; but  readers  will  not  be  sorry 
to  meet  their  old  friends  in  holiday  attire,  and 
adorned  with  the  fairest  gifts  of  art.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  wood  engravings,  after 
original  designs  by  Gustave  Dore\  Birkct  Foster, 
Ary  Schaeffer,  Felix  Harley,  John  Gilbert,  and 
other  eminent  artists ; it  is  printed  on  heavy  pa- 
per, and  is  elegantly  bound.  Every  thing  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  at- 
tractive or  more  appropriate  gift- book  for  the 
holidays  than  this  superb  volume. 

44  Science  walks  in  silver  slippers,”  says  an  En- 
glish Review.  In  silver  slippers  and  golden 
robes  she  appears  in  The  Universe ; or,  The  In- 
finitely Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little  (Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.).  It  is  not  possible  for  art  to 
do  full  justice  to  nature,  but  art  has  exhausted 
her  resources  in  the  endeavor.  And  the  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  engravings  make  this  vol- 
ume one  of  the  handsomest  picture-books  ot  the 
season,  were  it  nothing  more.  But  it  is  much 
more.  The  author  undertakes  in  a single  volume 
to  illustrate  the  more  wonderful  phenomena  of 
nature;  to  gather,  as  in  a single  museum,  strik- 
ing specimens  from  every  realm  in  her  great  do- 
main ; to  describe  with  pen  and  pencil,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned  reader,  the  more  famil- 
iar facts  and  principles  of  natural  science — facts 
and  principles  familiar  to  the  scientists,  but  either 
quite  unknown  or  but  dimly  and  half  apprehend- 
ed by  those  who  have  never  made  natural  science 
a special  study.  Beginning  with  the  invisible 
world,  the  microscope  is  called  in  to  unveil  glo- 
ries which  “eye  hath  not  seen.”  The  rod  of 
Moses  bids  the  waves  of  the  sea  retire,  that  we 
may  see  what  the  “Architects  of  the  Sea”  are 
building  in  its  busy  waters.  Something  of  the 
life  of  insects,  bird^  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mam- 
mals follows.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  and  the  sidereal  universe  succeed 
each  other,  until  the  reader,  bewildered  by  the 
very  multitude  of  the  objects  which  claim  his  at- 
tention, pauses  in  his  perusal,  dazed  by  the  glo- 
ries in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives,  but  the  mere 
existence  of  w hich  he  perhaps  never  suspected. 
The  greatest  fault  we  have  to  find  in  such  a vol- 
ume is  that  it  awakens  appetites  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy.  As  we  follow  our  guide 
through  the  labyrinth  of  natural  science,  he  points 
out  to  us,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  galleries 
which  we  long  to  explore,  but  for  which  wre  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means.  In  such  a book 
as  this  one  visits  the  royal  palace  of  nature,  ns  the  j 
tourist  visits  Versailles  who  rides  thither  in  the 
morning  and  drives  back  at  night,  or  the  British  | 
Museum,  who  hurries  through  its  long  galleries, 
filled  with  every  form  of  curiosity,  and  after  a 
day  of  exploration  comes  home  to  dream  at  night 
of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  shells,  and  ancient  relics, 


mingled  in  one  common  life,  and  in  strange  and 
impossible  juxtapositions.  Sometimes  we  doubt 
our  author’s  conclusions,  sometimes  are  compelled 
to  think  them,  if  not  ill-considered,  nt  least  too 
hastily  drawn.  But  in  general  the  volume  is  no 
doubt  reliable.  It  is  composed  with  a French- 
man’s eye  to  popular  effects,  without  a French- 
man’s straining  after  startling  paradoxes.  It  is 
cautious,  painstaking,  and  not  only  unmarred 
by  that  mocking  skepticism  which  has  made  some 
persons  account  science  as  the  handmaid  of  infi- 
delity rather  than  religion,  but  absolutely  imbued 
with  a devout  spirit,  and  characterized  by  a clear 
apprehension  and  recognition  of  a life,  even  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  which  pure  material- 
ism can  give  no  adequate  account.  Monsieur 
Pouchet,  the  author,  is  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Rouen.  It  is  only  in 
France  that  scientific  men  devote  such  pains- 
taking energy  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  science 
to  the  common  people;  only  in  France  that  art 
is  made  such  an  interpreter  of  nature.  In  fact* 
artists’  prices  in  America  wrould  render  it  simply 
impossible  to  do  such  a work  as  this  in  this  coun- 
try. This  translation,  done  in  England,  is  from 
the  press  of  Blackie  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  and  is 
printed  from  the  English  plates.  There  is  no- 
thing, therefore,  American  about  the  book  ex- 
cept the  imprint  of  the  house  which  imports  it. 

“ I have  never  taken  any  interest  in  sporting,” 
said  a friend  to  us  the  other  day,  “since  hunt- 
ing tigers  in  the  jungles  of  India.  All  hunting 
seems  tame  by  the  side  of  it.  ” We  can  readily 
believe  him,  after  reading,  as  we  have  done  with 
rare  interest,  Greenwood's  Wild  Sports  of  the 
World  (Harper  and  Brothers).  The  least  ex- 
citing sport  it  has  any  thing  to  say  about  is  fox- 
hunting, and  even  that  is  not  wholly  free  from 
danger.  We  confess  to  a humane  disinclina- 
tion to  the  ordinary  gunning,  as  exercised  in  a 
New  England  forest.  To  shoot,  in  cold  blood,  a 
defenseless  squirrel  or  robin,  or  even  a partridge, 
a grouse,  or  a prairie  chicken,  seems  too  like  as- 
sassination. The  poor  victim  has  no  chance  for 
his  life.  The  hunter  runs  no  risk  of  his.  But 
when  we  come  to  hunting  elephants,  tigers,  li- 
ons, gorillas,  buffaloes,  and  similar  game,  it  is 
quite  another  matter.  One  might  shoot  down 
the  carnivora,  at  least,  without  mercy ; and  when 
once  the  battle  begins,  the  sense  that  it  is  a bat- 
tle, and  that  one’s  life  depends  on  a clear  head, 
a steady  aim,  and  a good  shot,  must  be  quite 
sufficient  to  neutralize  any  sentiment  of  pity,  and 
prevent  any  relaxation  of  energy  or  lack  of 
thoughtful  skill.  Mr.  Greenw  ood  has  made  good 
use  of  his  abundant  materials.  He  has  com- 
posed, from  all  sorts  of  sources,  not  only  an  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  predatory  beasts  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  also  garnished  it  with  the  most 
significant,  striking,  and  dramatic  narratives  of 
hunting  adventure.  How  elephants  are  trapped 
in  the  corrals  of  Ceylon ; how  lions  are  hunted 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa ; the  habits  of  the  gorilla, 
and  the  dangers  and  excitements  of  a gorilla 
hunt;  tigers  and  tiger  traps;  harpooning  the 
hippopotamus  ; the  buffalo  chase ; the  lassoing 
of  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairie ; the  spearing  of 
the  walrus  in  the  arctic  seas;  and  the  excite- 
ments of  piscatorial  sport,  with  the  devil-fish  for 
prey,  in  Charleston  Harbor — this  and  the  like 
constitute  the  themes  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  ex- 
citing book,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  mate- 
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rially  improved  by  the  American  editor.  It  is 
emphatically  a book  for  boys ; a book  which  they 
will  read  with  delight,  and  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  develop  those  traits  of  manly  courage  and 
cool  decision  in  danger  which  are  essential  not 
only  to  the  good  hunter  but  to  the  true  man,  and 
which  too  much  of  children’s  literature,  so  called, 
tends  to  eliminate.  Resolute  boys  are  sometimes 
inconvenient  members  of  the  household,  but  res- 
olute men  are  what  American  civilization  needs, 
above  all  tilings. 

To  Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.’s  illustrated  edition 
of  Jo  hi*  G.  Whittier’s  Ballads  of  New  England 
we  can  award  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that 
the  pictures  are  worthy  to  illustrate  the  poetry. 
They  are  far  better  than  we  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect by  the  not  very  w ise  selection  made  from  j 
them  for  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  almanac. 
The  publishers  have  avoided  the  very  common 
error  of  giving  the  work  to  one  artist.  They 
have  thus  escaped  that  dull  uniformity  of  design 
which  takes  half  the  beauty  from  any  illustrated 
volume.  This  book  is,  in  an  art  point  of  view, 
a picture-gallery;  and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  j 
choose  between  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Fenn  and 
the  figure -drawing  of  Ey tinge,  Ilennessy,  and 
Ehninger.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Darley  does 
himself  full  justice  in  his  tw?o  contributions,  and 
Winslow  Homer’s  figures  are  rather  stiff*;  but, 
on  the  w hole,  wfe  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  art- 
ists have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  pencil  may  be  accepted  as  afford-  t 
mg  an  illustration  of  New  England  scenery  and  j 
life  second  only  to  that  of  him  wrho  \*  par  excel - j 
lence  the  ballad-singer  of  the  land  of  .lie  Pilgrim  I 
Fathers  ; the  one  who  better,  we  think,  than  any 
other  American  poet,  appreciates  the  noble  heart 
which  beats  beneath  the  coat  of  mail,  and  the 
stores  of  wealth,  artistic  as  well  as  commercial, 
which  sagacious  industry  discovers  among  its 
seemingly  sterile  and  rocky  hills. 

The  4 4 Folk-Songs”  have  already  attained  such 
and  so  well-deserved  a popularity  that  the  pub- 
lishers (C.  Scribner  and  Co.)  have  commenced 
a reissue  in  four  parts.  The  first  of  these,  Songs 
of  Life , is  among  the  holiday  books  of  the  year, 
and  is  not  inferior,  artistically,  to  any  of  its  com- 
petitors. A number  of  new  designs  have  been 
added  to  a volume  which  was  rich  in  illustration 
before.  In  execution  it  is  not  inferior,  in  variety 
and  scope  it  is  decidedly  superior,  to  “ Lady  Ger- 
aldine's Courtship,  ” noticed  in  our  last. 

NOVELS. 

The  Priest  and  the  Nun  (Crittenden  and 
M ‘Kinney),  a religious  novel,  purports  to  give,  in 
the  form  of  fiction,  a startling  array  of  facts  show- 
ing the  cunning  ways  in  which  Rome  seeks  to  ex- 
tend her  borders.  Whether  each  incident  can  be  j 
shown  to  be  really  true  is  of  trifling  moment ; it 
is  too  well  known  to  be  questioned  that  the 
Romish  Church  is  untiring,  if  not  unscrupulous, 
in  the  use  of  every  means  to  bring  Protestants 
into  her  fold,  and  to  keep  every  one  of  her  mem- 
bers  from  slipping  away.  There  is  probably  no  j 
Sabbath-school  in  the  city  of  New  Vork  that  has  j 
not  had  to  fight  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  in-  j 
cursions  of  this  papal  foe.  Probably  every  house-  j 
holder,  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  acquaint  him-  j 
self  with  the  religious  life  of  his  Catholic  serv-  j 
ants,  will  not  be  greatly  startled  at  any  of  the  de- 
ceptions asserted  in  this  book  to  be  practiced  by  ! 


I many  of  the  priests.  Within  a very  few  days,  in 
our  ow  n house,  a superior  servant,  generally  more 
intelligent  than  many  of  her  class,  being  tempo- 
| rarily  in  the  family,  was  brought  to  morning- 
prayers  by  a kindly  word  of  invitation.  She 
watched  with  curiosity,  and  listened  with  evident 
pleasure  to  the  singing  of  a hymn  and  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  finally  knelt  w ith  the  rest 
as  the  prayer  was  offered.  Scarcely  could  she 
w ait  till  she  reached  the  servants’  apartments  to 
; give  utterance  to  her  pleasure  and  amazement, 
j “Why,”  she  said,  “I  hav*e  always  been  taught 
that  Protestants  never  bend  the  knees  in  prayer. 
If  this  is  what  you  do,  I’ll  be  with  you  w henever 
I get  the  chance.”  If  the  Protestant  families  in 
which  this  woman  had  resided  (she  had  lived  for 
three  years  in  a clergyman’s  family)  had  mani- 
fested the  zeal  which  her  Romish  teachers  had 
done  she  would  not  have  been  thus  ignorant.  In 
such  a time  as  this,  when  the  power  which  Rome 
is  acquiring  in  this  country  is  a topic  of  common 
interest,  any  books  which  will  rouse  the  Prot- 
estant to  earnest,  progressive  work  we  should 
heartily  welcome ; but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  tales  of  kidnapping  and  conventual  im- 
prisonments, filling  four  or  five  hundred  pages, 
will  do  more  than  awaken  and  increase  a sort  of 
useless  horror,  without  any  inspiration  to  make 
positive  war  on  the  evil. 

Of  several  others  stories  which  have  accumu- 
lated upon  our  table  since  our  last  issue  we  can 
say  but  a word.  Going  and  Son  possesses  a 
somewhat  ingenious  plot  and  some  graphic  writ- 
ing, but  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a remarkable  nov- 
el.— Wrecked  in  Port  is  the  story  of  a life 
w reck ; of  a woman  who,  having  sacrificed  her 
heart  to  her  ambition,  came  at  last  to  find,  in 
her  loneliness,  that  the  fortune  she  had  coveted 
was  only  a burden.  It  is  pleasing  in  style  and 
healthful  in  tone. — Auerbach’s  shorter  stories 
possess  a charm  which  does  not  characterize  his 
| more  pretentious  and  perhaps  greater  works. 

| llis  German  Tales  contain  some  of  his  earlier 
j but  by  no  means  inferior  productions.  “Gil- 
lert’s  last  Christmas”  we  can  hardly  read  with- 
out tears. — Christopher  Kenrick , which  in  con- 
struction reminds  one  of  Bulwer’s  “ My  Novel,” 

! and  suffers  somewhat  by  the  comparison,  is  nev- 
ertheless readable  and  spicy. — Rainy  Bays  in  the 
Nursery,  one  of  the  “Hildreth  Stories”  series, 
is  pleasantly  suggestive  of  rainy  day  amuse- 
ments, though  wfe  should  not  know  where  to 
find  the  ideally  perfect  nursery-maid,  w ho  seems 
quite  essential  to  them. — We  could  easily  find  a 
very  ingenious  little  moral  in  the  pretty  fairy 
story,  The  Mystic  Bell , were  it  not  that,  if  we 
were  to  exhibit  the  pill  that  is  hid  by  the  sugar 
coating,  we  might  spoil  it  for  the  little  folk  for 
whom  it  is  composed. — Of  A Little  Boys  Story 
and  Stories  from  My  Attic,  completed  copies  of 
which  have  come  to  our  hand  since  our  last,  we 
can  speak  in  terms  of  cordial  commendation. 
The  latter  is  peculiarly  genial  in  spirit  and  po- 
etic in  style.  If  wre  have  any  readers  w ho  still 
pass  Christmas  without  recognition,  we  recom- 
mend them  to  read  to  their  children  the  capital 
story  of  the  “Three  Wise  Little  Boys.  ” — The  au- 
thoress of  the  “ Susy  Books,”  Mrs.  E.  Prentiss, 
the  wife  of  a prominent  New  York  clergyman,  has 
fairly  earned  a front  rank  among  writers  of  fiction 
for  children,  and  maintains  her  reputation  both 
in  Nidwoi'th  and  in  Stepping  Heavenward . The 
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latter  has  already  become  somewhat  known  to  the 
public  through  the  pages  of  the  Advance,  in  which 
it  was  originally  issued.  The  former  is  a capital 
allegory,  and  the  “children  of  larger  growth” 
who  agree  with  Cinda  and  Dolman  that  nothing 
“can  be  better  than  money,”  will  find  it  very 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  reading. 

POETRY. 

Seen  and  Heard  (H.  C.  Turnbull,  Jun.),  mod- 
estly designated  by  its  author  as  “Poems,  or 
the  Like,”  is  written*  by  one  who  neither  sees 
nor  hears.  Mr.  Morrison  Heady,  the  author 
of  these  poems,  was  born,  the  preface  tells  us, 
“ in  Spencer  County,  Kentucky,  and  is  now  near- 
ly forty  years  of  age.  When  about  sixteen  years 
old  hesuftered  an  injury  to  one  of  his  eyes,  which 
soon  resulted  in  total  loss  of  sight  in  both,  and 
this  calamity  was  soon  aggravated  by  total  loss 
of  hearing.  By  the«aid  of  a trumpet  he  can  vet 
distinguish  some  familiar  voices ; but  even  this 
slight  communication  with  the  external  world  is 
rapidly  failing  him.”  It  is  impossible  to  sit  in 
severe  judgment  on  one  whose  helplessness  so 
appeals  to  compassion.  The  bandage  falls  from 
the  eyes  of  Justice,  and  her  scales  lose  their  even 
balance.  If  these  songs  came  to  us  unheralded, 
unintroduced,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  ac- 
cord them  any  place  in  American  literature  above 
that  of  many  a poem  which  blooms  for  the  week 
in  the  poet’s  corner  of  many  a newspaper,  and 
then  fades,  withers,  and  dies,  having  fulfilled  its 
local  and  transient  mission.  As  it  is,  we  can 
hardly  read  without  tears  “ The  Double  Night”  or 
“ Blindness.  ” Perhaps  it  is  a sympathetic  fancy, 
but  these  verses  that  are  wrought  out  of  the  au- 
thor’s personal  experience  are  to  us  the  best  in 
the  volume. — Life  Pictures , by  J.  II.  Powell 
(Adams  and  Co.),  is  a rather  pretentious  but  de- 
cidedly unsuccessful  attempt  to  portray  in  poetic 
numbers  the  “hurrying  stream  of  life.”  One 
who  in  the  first  three  couplets  of  his  first  canto 
rhymes  “chair”  to  “care,”  “nature”  to  “feat- 
ure,” and  “eyes”  to  “Paradise,”  had  better 
abandon  poetry  as  a medium  of  expression  alto- 
gether, and  say  whatever  he  has  to  say  about  life 
in  plain  and  simple  prose. — We  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  George  Boker  has  been  altogether  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  his  themes  for  his  last 
work,  “ Kdnigsmark,  the  Legend  of  the  Hounds , 
and  Other  Poems ” (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.). 
The  brutal  and  unfaithful  Elector,  the  unhappy, 
home-sick,  heart-sick  Sophie  Dorothee,  his  wife, 
the  chivalric,  headstrong  but  hare-brained  Count, 
the  dangerous  friendship  of  the  wife  for  one  who 
dared  to  be  her  lover,  the  stolen  interviews,  the 
attempted  flight  of  the  unhappy  princess  from 
the  court,  the  discovery,  the  tragic  death  of 
Kdnigsmark,  the  yet  more  tragic  life  in  long  im- 
prisonment of  the  wTetched  wife  and  mother,  all 
combine  to  constitute  in  the  story  of  Kdnigs- 
mark a theme  as  tragic  as  imagination  ever  in- 
vented, or  perhaps  history,  in  its  countless  combi- 
nations of  sorrow,  has  ever  wrought.  Yet  it  lacks 
the  one  element  which  romance  never  should  lack 
— a thoroughly  true  and  noble  character.  Sophie 
Dorothee  was  certainly  not  the  pure  spirit  winch 
the  poet  depicts.  Her  sin  is  pardonable,  but  it 
did  exist.  And  Kdnigsmark,  who  approximates 
the  hero,  was  doubtless  os  he  is  painted,  an  aban- 
doned libertine.  The  “Legend  of  the  Hounds” 
is,  if  possible,  more  horrible  than  the  history  of 


Kdnigsmark ; at  least  it  is  more  brutally  so ; and 
the  very  power  with  which  the  poet  tells  his  sto- 
ry, while  it  invests  the  legend  with  a weird  at- 
tractiveness, renders  it  the  more  repulsive.  We 
do  not  demand  that  poetry  shall  be  merely  a dec- 
orative art,  or  shut  its  eyes  to  the  dark  facts  of 
sin  and  suffering.  But  neither  do  we  desire, 
turning  aside  from  the  fierce  battle  of  life  to  the 
recreatious  of  imaginative  literature,  to  “sup  on 
horrors”  that  are  absolutely  unrelieved ; to  plunge 
into  a copse  so  dense  that  no  sunlight  penetrates 
it. 

If  The  Woman  who  Dared  (Roberts  Brothers) 
is  to  be  taken  as  a type  of  the  female  character  in 
the  “good  time  coming,”  we  should  devoutly  pray 
that  the  new  millennium  might  delay  till  our  eyes 
closed  upon  the  earth,  and  that  meanwhile  wo- 
men might  be  lacking  in  what  has  generally  been 
accounted  an  unfeminine  virtue — that  of  cour- 
age. If  marriage  bonds  ore  to  be  woven  of  silk, 
easily  broken ; if  bigamy  is  to  be  accounted  “ holy 
and  sincere if  husbands  divorced,  however  un- 
justly, are  to  be  privileged,  while  the  first  wife 
still  lives,  to  enter  into  illegal  wedlock  with  a 
second,  spuming  all  decrees  of  court ; if  women 
are  to  become  so  manly  as  Linda  is  painted,  and 
men  as  w'omanly  as  Charles ; if  the  universal  or- 
der of  nature  the  wide  world  over,  in  all  races, 
nationalities,  and  times,  and  even  in  the  animal 
races,  is  to  be  reversed,  and  maidens  are  to  press 
their  suits,  and  young  men  are  to  be  coy  and 
timid  and  bashful  and  hesitant ; if  the  courtship 
of  the  future  is  to  be  like  to  that  which  took  cap- 
tive Mr.  Samuel  Weller — if  this  be  the  consum- 
mation which  the  Woman’s  movement  aims  at, 
then  we  think  it  a consummation  most  devoutly 
not  to  be  wished  for.  For,  great  as  are  the  evils 
in  our  present  social  system,  those  of  that  which 
Mr.  Epes  Sargent  would  substitute  are  incom- 
parably greater.  If  we  must  have  either  “the 
subjection  of  women”  or  the  subjection  of  men, 
let  us  have  the  former.  Truth  to  tell,  it  is  be- 
cause not  only  the  opponents,  but  even  the  friends, 
of  the  Woman’s  movement  impute  to  it  such  re- 
sults that  it  makes  such  seemingly  slow'  progress 
among  thinking  men  and  pure  and  sensitive  wo- 
men. If,  however,  we  approved  ever  so  highly 
the  moral  of  Mr.  Sargent  s story,  we  should  still 
be  unable  to  commend  his  book.  Romance  has 
a function  to  perform  in  the  solution  of  moral 
problems.  That  function  is  to  arouse  the  moral 
sense,  to  quicken  the  conscience,  to  set  men  to 
work,  not  to  teach  them  methods.  “ Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  was  efficacious,  not  because  it 
showed  us  how  to  deal  with  slavery,  but  because 
it  painted  slaveiy  as  it  was,  and  awoke  thousands 
of  readers,  who  never  perused  one  of  Charles 
Sumner’s  statistical  speeches,  to  the  fact  that 
there  wras  something  to  cure.  We  should  not 
deny  the  right  of  romance  to  awaken  the  nation 
to  a consciousness  of  wrongs  in  woman’s  position 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hour  to  remedy,  as 
Wirt  Sykes  has  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to 
do  in  his  “One  Poor  Girl but  to  construct  an 
imaginary  story,  create  fancied  difficulties,  and 
then  to  point  the  way  out  of  them  by  a purely 
hypothetical  road,  contributes  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  the  social-political  difficulty  which 
confronts  us.  Mr.  Epes  Sargent  does  not  desig- 
nate his  book  a poem.  From  the  arrangement 
of  the  sentences  we  judge  he  intends  it  for  blank 
verse.  But  poetry  does  not  depend  upon  the 
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length  of  sentences  or  the  position  of  capitals ; 
and  that  glow,  that  rhythm  even,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  true  poetry,  is  wholly  wanting. 
Who  would  ever  guess,  for  example,  that  this 
was  meant  for  poetry  ? 41  His  means  were  small, 
merged  in  a life-annuity,  which  gave  all  that  he 
held  as  indispensable  to  sanative  conditions  in  a 
home,  good  air,  good  influences,  proper  food.” 
We  advise  Mr.  Sargent,  if  he  will  accept  a 
friendly  suggestion,  to  write  his  prose’in  lines  of 
the  average  length,  and  so  save  paper ; and  to 
pnt  his  moral  philosophy  and  his  romance  in 
separate  volumes  in  the  future. 

BRIEF  MENTION. 

The  many  friends  whom  Dr.  Krummacher 
has  made  in  this  country  by  his  works  will  read 
with  more  than  common  interest  his  Autobiog- 
raphy (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers).  Besides 
finding  in  it  the  memoirs  of  one  who  is  almost 
as  a personal  friend  to  thousands,  they  will  also 
obtain  by  its  perusal  some  familiarity  with  Ger- 
man student  and  parish  life,  and  a better  ac- 
quaintance with  certain  phases  of  German  the- 
ology than  an  abstract  treatise  could  give  them. 
— The  same  house  sends  us  Sorrow , by  Rev.  John 
Reid,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Israel , by  Rev.  Dun- 
can MacGregor.  The  first  is  too  sorrowful. 

It  tends  to  increase  rather  than  assuage  grief. 

It  hardly  shows  even  the  silver  lining  on  the 
cloud.  The  latter  is  addressed  wholly  to  Chris- 
tians, treats  only  of  the  higher  experiences  of 
Christian  life,  will  be  a stumbling-block  to  many, 
but  inspiration  and  consolation  too  to  not  a few 
forbidden  by  sickness  or  other  exigency  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  sanctuary. — In  the  Protestant  Gems 
of  the  Prayer-Book  (Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Ilaf- 
felfinger),  the  author,  Rev.  J.  P.  Du  Hamel,  un- 
dertakes to  show,  what  no  one  not  ignorant  of 
history  could  well  deny,  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  a Protestant  Church.  His  argument  is  based 
on,  rather  let  us  say  it  consists  of,  significant  ex- 
tracts from  the  rubric. — We  would  be  glad  of 
space  to  say  more  than  we  can  here  of  M.  Schele 
de  Vere’s  Wonders  of  the  Deep  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam and  Son).  It  is,  in  every  thing  but  illustra- 
tions a worthy  companion  volume  of  “The  Uni- 
verse,” “The  Mysteries  of  the  Ocean,”  “The 
Polar  World,”  and  “The  Desert  World;”  but 
that  one  lack  is  very  serious.  It  is  a mistake, 
too,  to  give  neither  index  nor  any  thing  approx- 
imating to  an  adequate  table  of  contents. — D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  who,  as  well  as  C.  Scribner 
and  Co.,  are  publishing  an  illustrated  library 
of  wonders  translated  from  the  French,  send  us 
two  volumes  of  their  series — Meteors  and  Atmos - 
pheric  Phenomena  and  Arms  and  Armour.  Of 
these  we  read  the  former  with  the  greater  inter- 
est ; the  illustrations  are  better  in  execution, 
though  in  subject  less  striking,  in  the  latter.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  investigating  the  rel- 
ics of  ancient  warfare  we  know  nothing  so  brief, 
so  clear,  and  so  comprehensive.  But  our  per- 
sonal tastes  are  not  warlike,  nor  our  predilections 
toward  archaeology. — Our  Own  Birds  and  Trees , * 
Plants , and  Flowers  ( J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. ) 
are  by  the  same  author,  William  L.  Baily,  and 
ore  a praiseworthy  attempt  to  interest  the  young 
in  what  ought,  certainly,  if  properly  treated,  to 
be  interesting  to  them.  Despite  a certain  unim- 
aginative dryness  of  detail,  the  books  are  valu- 
able, and  may  be  made  interesting  to  the  juvenile 


reader  by  the  parent,  though  only  he  who  is  al- 
ready interested  in  natural  history  will  take  to 
them  for  reading  if  left  to  himself. — We  have  no 
need  to  enter  here  into  the  discussion  between 
protection  and  free-trade.  The  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question  revives  this  old  issue,  and 
promises  to  make  it  one  of  prime  importance  in 
the  nation’s  future.  He  is  narrow-minded  who 
desires  to  know  but  one  side  of  a question,  what- 
ever his  convictions  may  be.  He  who  desires  to 
understand  what  are  the  principles  of  free-trade, 
and  what  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  main- 
tained, will  find  them  admirably  stated  by  M. 
Frederic  Bastiat,  in  his  Essays  on  Political 
Economy  (Chicago  Western  News  Co.).  He  will 
be  surprised  to  find  in  the  spicy  paragraphs  and 
witty  dialogues  of  Mons.  Bastiat  that  political 
economy  is  any  thing  but  a dry  science.  For 
those  who  desire  to  preserve  their  protective 
principles  we  must  pronounce  his  book  decidedly 
‘‘dangerous.” — John  Ploughman's  Talk  sounds 
very  much  more  like  a devout  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin than  like  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  It  is  terse,  epi- 
grammatic, keen,  sparkling,  and  treats  of  the 
common  virtues  and  common  vices  of  everyday 
life.  Its  Anglican  tone  docs  not  impair  its  use- 
fulness for  America.  Take  these  sententious 
sentences  for  a specimen : “ Boasters  are  never 
worth  a button  with  the  shank  oft'.”  “It  is  the 
barren  cow  that  bellows.”  “ If  you  once  ask  the 
devil  to  dinner  it  will  be  hard  to  get  him  out  of 
the  house  again’.” — In  Sybaris  and  other  Homes 
Edward  Everett  Hale  treats  of  a topic  of  no 
little  importance,  none  the  less  seriously  because 
under  guise  of  an  entirely  absurd  romance.  If 
the  family  is,  as  we  are  often  told,  the  basis  of 
the  state,  it  is  certain  that  civilization  must  begin 
at  home ; and  that  we  can  not  have  clean  streets 
and  healthy  cities  while  people  are  packed  into 
tenement-houses  in  a way  that  would  disgrace 
the  hold  of  a slave-trader. — Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain,  by  B.  C.  Butler,  is  a histoiy 
of  a region  whose  quiet  beauty  is  unsurpassed, 
whose  historic  associations  are  perhaps  unequaled 
by  those  of  any  district  in  America.  The  pho- 
tographic illustrations  are  very  good.  We  can 
not  say  as  much  for  the  wood-cuts.  It  is  useful 
as  a memento  rather  than  as  a guide-book. — Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s  Notes  in  England  and  Italy  is 
written  in  a delightfully  gossipy,  persona),  un- 
conscious sort  of  way;  so  that,  taking  up  the 
book  with  a new  mental  protest  against  another 
addition  to  the  absolutely  innumerable  books  of 
European  travel,  we  found  ourselves  attracted 
by  the  first  page,  and  reading  with  a peculiar 
sort  of  social  zest,  as  if  we  were  talking  with  a fa- 
miliar friend  of  familiar  scenes.  Of  course  the 
chief  value  of  such  a book  is  as  a memento  to 
those  who  have  traversed  the  same  ground  in 
person.  — The  Writings  of  Madame  Swetchine,  a 
companion  volume  to  her  letters,  is  a book  of 
quiet,  pleasant,  devotional  thoughts,  without  at- 
tempt at  orderly  arrangement  or  development, 
but  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  devo- 
j tion  unmarred  by  any  religious  dogmatism ; a 
book  to  take  up  for  fragments  of  time,  and  for 
hours  of  religious  musing. — Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
Dance  of  Modern  Society  is  the  most  pungent 
attack  on  the  modern  dance  we  have  ever  read. 

| We  have  looked  with  some  interest,  but  in  vain, 
for  a defense  of  the  accused  to  this  most  elo- 
I quent  indictment. 
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GIANT  OSTRICH  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

AMONG  the  most  striking  curiosities  of  va- 
rious natural  history  museums  for  some 
years  past  have  been  either  originals  or  casts  of 
a gigantic  egg,  brought  from  Madagascar,  and 
belonging  to  an  extinct  species  of  bird  formerly 
living  in  that  country.  These  eggs  are  estimated 
to  be  of  two  gallons  capacity,  or  about  that  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  hen’s  eggs,  and  about 
six  times  the  bulk  of  an  ostrich’s  egg.  They  meas- 
ure about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  by  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  It  has  been  impossible  until  quite 
recently  to  obtain  any  characteristic  bones  of 
this  bird,  by  which  to  ascertain  its  true  zoolog- 
ical relationship,  some  authors  considering  it  a 
gigantic  pigeon,  others  a vulture,  and  referring 
it  to  the  famous  roc  of  Marco  Polo,  but  the 
majority  of  naturalists  believing  it  to  belong  to 
the  family  of  which  the  ostrich  is  a member. 
Quite  lately  this  latter  view  has  been  established 
by  the  discovery  of  certain  portions  of  the  skele- 
ton ; and  a communication  relative  to  it  has  just 
been  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  bird  was  an 
ostrich,  comparisons  as  to  size  were  made,  based 
upon  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  eggs,  and  the 
height  of  about  fifteen  feet  was  ascribed  to  the 
Madagascar  species,  know*n  as  the  Aepyomis. 
The  examination  of  the  remains  in  question, 
however,  has  satisfied  Prof.  A.  Milne  Edwards 
that  the  supposed  altitude  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  bird  in  all  probability  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded in  height  that  of  the  modem  ostrich,  or 
about  six  and  a half  feet. 

With  this  moderate  height,  however,  the  bird 
was  enormous  in  its  other  dimensions,  as  shown 
by  the  truly  colossal  size  of  the  tibia,  which  is 
about  thirty  inches  in  length,  the  circumference 
of  the  upper  extremity  measuring  eighteen  inches 
and  that  of  the  lower  fourteen,  while  at  the  small- 
est intermediate  part  the  bone  has  a circumference 
of  only  about  six  inches. 

The  femur  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  excess- 
ive massiveness,  its  length  being  only  one  and  a 
half  times  the  breadth  of  the  articular  face  of 
the  lower  extremity.  On  its  hinder  surface,  and 
above  the  condyles,  is  an  enormous  fossa,  iuto 
which  open  large  orifices  intended  to  admit  air 
into  the  bone.  The  feet  of  this  bird  must  have 
been  gigantic,  and  its  entire  appearance  ele- 
phantine. In  its  order,  its  probable  position  is 
near  the  Dinornis  and  the  Apteryx , but  differing 
from  both  in  a very  remarkable  degree. 

A full  account  of  these  bones  is  promised  by 
Prof.  Milne  Edwards,  and  its  appearance  will  be 
hailed  with  no  little  interest  by  naturalists. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  OZONE  AND  PHOSPHOR- 
ESCENCE. 

According  to  a recent  memoir,  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  presence  of  ozone 
in  the  atmosphere  and  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea.  As  some  of  our  readers  are  perhaps 
aware,  ozone  is  in  greatest  abundance  with  a low 
level  of  the  barometer  and  a prevailing  south 
wind,  w hile  it  diminishes  with  a rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  a wind  from  the  north.  It  has 
now*  been  ascertained,  by  careful  experiment,  that 
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the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the 
special  luminosity  of  phosphorus,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  these  phenomena  of  ozone,  and  that 
the  three  are  linked  together  in  some  way  not  yet 
fully  understood. 

IMPURITIES  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  close  attention  which  has  been  paid  of 
late  years  to  the  constituents  of  water,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  health  of  towns  and  cities,  has  been 
productive  of  important  results  in  preventing,  or 
at  least  mitigating,  the  attacks  of  certain  forms 
of  disease.  {Similar  investigations  that  have  been 
undertaken  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere  promise 
equally  useful  results.  Few*  persons  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  gases  of  manufactories  and 
other  agencies  vitiate  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  in 
the  examination  of  rain-water,  at  Manchester, 
about  eight  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  gallon 
were  detected  ; and  near  certain  alkali-w  orks,  in 
the  vicinity  of  tlmt  city,  the  number  amounted  to 
over  fifteen  grains  per  gallon.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  in  view*  of  the  presence  of  this  in- 
gredient, that  stone,  employed  in  buildings  or 
out-of-door  statuary,  in  manufacturing  towns, 
should  so  readily  become  decayed. 

SALTS  OF  COPPER  A PRESERVATIVE 
AGAINST  MOULD. 

The  application  of  salts  of  copper  to  stones 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  (the  sulphate, *or  blue 
vitriol,  especially)  is  strongly  recommended,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  growth  of  crvpto- 
gamic  plants,  which  so  frequently  injure  them. 
Housekeepers,  who  are  distressed"  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a green  coating  upon  the  brick  pavements 
in  damp  yards  and  shady  places,  may  perhaps 
find  in  this  hint  a suggestion  of  a method  of  pre- 
venting the  difficulty  in  question.  It  is  probable 
that  crude  carbolic  acid  will  have  the  some,  but 
perhaps  a less  durable,  effect. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM. 

Chemical  science  has  recently  experienced  a 
| severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  Thomas 
Graham,  Master  of  the  lioyal  Mint  of  England. 

This  gentleman  has  occupied  a prominent  po- 
sition in  the  history  of  chemical  discover)'  for 
many  years  past,  and  has  contributed  a great 
many  important  facts  and  generalizations  to  the 
sum  of  human  know  ledge — such  as  the  laws  reg- 
ulating the  diff  usion  of  liquids  and  of  gases,  the 
method  of  dialysis,  etc.  Among  his  latest  con- 
tributions are  those  in  reference  to  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  in  a meteoric  stone,  proving  its  ex- 
istence in  the  inter-spaces  of  the  heavens ; and 
the  demonstration  of  the  metallic  nature  of  hy- 
drogeu,  as  shown  by  its  forming  an  alloy  with 
platinum. 

ECONOMY  OF  SEED  IN  PLANTING. 

Experiments  have  recently  tended  to  prove 
that  roots  and  grains,  by  being  planted  much 
farther  apart  than  is  usual,  will  actually  yield 
larger  crops  than  are  now*  obtained.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  potatoes,  and 
more  recently  with  wheat.  It  is  found  that  the 
wheat  plant  increases  above  the  ground  in  pro- 
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portion  as  its  roots  have  room  to  develop  without 
interference  with  those  of  its  neighbors.  In  one 
experiment,  wheat  thus  treated  furnished  ears 
containing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains. 
It  was  found,  in  the  course  of  the  same  experi- 
ments, that  on  every  fully  developed  cereal  plant 
there  is  one  ear  superior  to  the  rest ; and  that 
each  ear  has  one  grain  which,  when  planted,  will 
be  more  productive  than  any  other.  By  select- 
ing, therefore,  the  best  grain  of  the  best  ear,  and 
continuing  the  experiment  through  several  gen- 
erations, a point  will  be  reached  beyond  which 
further  improvement  is  impossible,  and  a fixed 
and  permanent  type  remains  as  the  final  result. 

CURE  OF  DAMPNESS  IN  WALLS. 

Mr.  Ransome,  the  inventor  of  the  stone  con- 
crete, has  recently  suggested  the  application  of  a 
silicious  solution  to  walls,  whether  of  brick  or 
stone,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  imper- 
vious to  moisture.  The  experiments  made  have 
been  very  successful,  not  only  in  rendering  the 
building  thus  treated  water-proof,  but  in  pre- 
serving its  substance  from  decay.  Walls,  the 
paper  on  which  has  hitherto  continued  damp  in 
spite  of  every  effort,  can  now  be  rendered  per- 
fectly dry,  and  free  from  every  objectionable 
feature. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  AIR  AT  DIFFERENT 
HEIGHTS. 

Recent  experiments  with  what  is  called  the 
Captive  Balloon  at  Ashburnham  Park,  England, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Glnisher,  have  shown 
that  under  a clear  sky,  at  mid-day,  the  decrease 
of  temperature  in  ascending  amounts  to  over 
five  degrees  to  the  thousand  feet,  but  becomes 
less  and  less  as  the  day  advances,  until  at  about 
the  time  of  sunset  there  is  little  or  no  difference ; 
the  decline  being  greatest  nearest  the  earth. 
With  a cloudy  sky  the  decline  in  the  daytime  is 
less  than  when  it  "is  clear. 

- PRE-HISTORIC  MAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Researches  prosecuted  during  the  past  year,  in 
Kent’s  Cavern,  in  England,  have  shown  that  it 
was  occupied  by  man  at  an  inconceivably  remote 
period.  Unmistakable  indications  of  his  pres- 
ence, such  as  flint  implements  and  other  objects, 
were  found  associated  with  the  remains  of  the 
cave  lion,  the  cave  bear,  the  mammoth,  etc. 
The  date  is  at  least  as  far  back  as  that  of  the 
post-glacial  period. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  occupation  of 
the  cavern,  it  is  believed  that  its  inhabitants  were 
cannibals,  as  shown  by  the  existence  of  human 
bones,  which  had  evidently  belonged  to  bodies 
subjected  to  fire,  and  used  as  food. 

CURRENTS  IN  THE  UPPER  ATMOSPHERE. 

Meteorological  observations  made  in  balloon 
ascents  have  shown  that  frequently,  when  air 
near  the  grounds  is  quite  still,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  of  houses  rises  vertically,  there 
may  be  a severe  gale  blowing  at  a height  of  less 
than  a thousand  feet.  It  has  even  been  asserted, 
from  observations  made  on  the  motion  of  smoke 
left  by  meteors,  that  severe  gales  in  opposite  di- 
rections may  occur  as  high  up  as  fifty  or  more 
miles. 

GIGANTIC  SHARK. 

A monster  shark  has  recently  been  discovered 


at  the  Seychelles  Islands,  having  a length  of  over 
sixty  feet,  and  far  exceeding  in  size  any  shark  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  whether  fossil  or  re- 
cent. Although  a number  were  observed,  they 
were  much  too  large  to  be  captured  by  the  fishing 
apparatus  available  at  the  time.  Like  the  Bask- 
ing shark  of  the  North  Atlantic,  which,  not  much 
over  thirty  feet  long,  has  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered as  representing  the  monster  type  of  its  fam- 
ily, the  Seychelles  shark  appears  to  be  a vegeta- 
ble feeder,  living  upon  sea-weeds,  and  therefore 
not  considered  dangerous  to  man — a fortunate 
circumstance,  in  view  of  its  enormous  capacity 
for  mischief,  had  it  any  inclination  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

EXTINCTION  OF  THE  TASMANIAN  RACE. 

The  extinction  of  a star  in  the  heavens  has  at 
various  times  excited  the  interest  of  astronomers. 
To  the  philanthropist  the  destruction  of  an  entire 
race  should  be  a matter  of  much  greater  moment. 
We  are  informed  that  the  last  male  Tasmanian 
has  recently  departed  this  life,  and  that  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
and is  an  aged  female. 

NEW  INDICATION  OF  LONGEVITY. 

According  to  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  the  probable 
longevity  of  an  individual  may  be  determined  by 
examining  the  position  of  the  epiglottis.  If  this 
be  found  to  be  vertical,  a great  age  may  be  looked 
for ; if  it  is  drooping  or  pendent,  then  the  age  of 
seventy  is  not  likely  to  be  reached,  or,  at  any  rate, 
exceeded. 

Wc  are  not  informed  whether  any  apparatus 
or  operation  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  the 
healthy  position  of  the  epiglottis  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  an  increased  longevity  thus  assured ! 

NORWEGIAN  COOKING  APPARATUS. 

It  is  now*  several  years  since  the  so-called 
“ Norwegian  Cooking  Apparatus”  was  first  ex- 
hibited to  the  public ; but  it  has  since  become  a 
favorite  in  every  direction,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  great  economy  of  fuel  resulting  from  its  use. 

In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a square  box 
or  chest,  lined  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  felt, 
and  with  a square  plug  of  the  same  material, 
which  can  be  laid  on  and  the  lid  then  shut  down. 
Tin  or  iron  vessels,  containing  the  substance  to 
be  cooked,  are  first  exposed  over  a fire  for  a short 
time  to  a certain  amount  of  heat,  and  the  sub- 
stances in  them  brought  to  the  boiling  temperature. 
They  are  then  taken  off  and  set  inside  of  the  felt- 
lined  box,  the  top  is  put  on  and  the  lid  closed, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  any  desired  length 
of  time.  The  felt  is  so  poor  a conductor  that 
the  temperature  of  the  vessels  will  be  maintained 
for  many  hours  almost  unchanged,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  cooking  will  go  on  without  interruption 
or  the  application  of  additional  heat. 

In  one  experiment  a piece  of  beef  was  boiled 
with  some  potatoes  for  about  seven  minutes  in  a 
tin  vessel,  which  was  then  placed  in  the  chest 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  a little  longer  time 
than  would  be  required  in  ordinary  cooking.  On 
removing  the  vessel  the  contents  were  found  per- 
fectly done  and  smoking  hot ; and  they  probably 
would  have  retained  the  same  temperature  many 
hours  longer,  as  after  the  lapse  of  five  hours  the 
vessel  was  so  hot  that  the  hand  could  not  be  held 
upon  it. 
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The  same  apparatus  is  equally  efficient  as  a 
refrigerator — and  we  commend  the  hint  to  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  keep  ice  in  small  quan- 
tity, especially  in  a sick-room.  In  one  experi- 
ment several  pounds  of  ice  were  placed  in  a tin 
box  inside  of  the  chest,  during  a hot  summer 
afternoon.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
box  was  opened  some  five  or  six  times,  to  re- 
move portions  of  the  ice ; yet  on  the  next  day, 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  although 
the  weather  in  the  mean  time  had  been  excessive- 
ly hot,  a considerable  portion  of  the  ice  still  re- 
mained unmelted. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Congress  was  held  at  the  Hague  on  the 
3d  of  September  last,  and,  like  its  predecessors, 
was  attended  by  a brilliant  delegation  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  M.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels, 
was  elected  President,  and  among  the  Vice-Pres- 
idents we  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Bug- 
gies, of  New  Y ork,  an  A merican  delegate.  M any 
important  papers  were  presented,  and  much  mat- 
ter left  over  for  future  consideration.  Among 
other  objects  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  was  the  best 
method  of  taking  the  next  census  of  the  United 
States;  and  from  the  varied  experience  of  the 
delegates  present  many  valuable  suggestions  in 
regard  to  this  matter  were  anticipated. 

THE  RIBERI  PRIZE. 

Some  of  our  medical  readers  may  be  interest- 
ed to  learn  that  the  famous  Riberi  prize,  amount- 
ing to  about  $4000,  will  be  assigned,  in  1871, 
for  the  third  time,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Turin,  to  the  author  of  the  best 
work  on  medicine  published  during  the  last  tri- 
ennial period  ; or  to  the  author  of  the  discovery 
that  may  be  considered  as  having  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  progress  of  medical  science. 
Competition  is  opened  to  writers  of  all  nations; 
but  the  memoirs  must  be  written  in  Italian, 
French,  or  in  Latin,  and  sent  in  by  the  31st  of 
December,  1870. 

DEEP-SEA  DREDGING. 

At  the  present  time  naturalists  of  all  countries 
seem  bent  on  ascertaining  the  secrets  of  the  sea, 
every  prominent  maritime  nation  having  been 
occupied  in  submarine  investigations  during  the 
past  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
explorations  of  the  kind  is  that  of  a committee 
of  the  British  Association,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Wyville  Thompson,  prosecuted  on 
a vessel  furnished  by  the  British  Government. 
The  researches  were  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
dredge  which,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
consists  of  a rectangular  iron  frame,  forming 
the  mouth  of  a bag  of  netting,  w hich  is  protect- 
ed from  wear  by  a leather  or  canvas  flap.  The 
whole  apparatus,  attached  to  a rope  of  suitable 
length,  is  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
dragged  along  for  a certain  distance,  scraping 
off  the  superficial  layer  of  mud  or  sand  into  the 
bag,  the  meshes  of  which  permit  the  dirt  to  be 
washed  through,  w hile  the  larger  substances  are 
retained  and  brought  to  light  when  the  dredge 
is  raised  to  the  surface.  The  depth  at  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  thus  explored  was 
truly  enormous,  amounting  in  one  instance  to 


over  three  miles,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  oth- 
er experiment  with  the  dredge — although  smgll 
quantities  of  sea  bottom  have  been  brought  up 
with  the  sounding-line  from  equally  great  dis- 
tances from  the  surface. 

The  time  required  to  accomplish  a cast  of  the 
dredge  amounted  to  about  Bix  hours,  a small 
donkey  engine  being  used  in  the  operation. 
From  one  to  two  hundred- weight  of  mud  were 
brought  up  at  each  time. 

The  results  of  the  examination  have  not  yet 
been  published ; but  they  are  said  to  be  full  of 
scientific  interest,  many  species  of  marine  ani- 
mals being  found  at  the  level  in  question  ; some 
of  them  entirely  new  to  science,  and  others  more 
or  less  rare.  The  temperature  was  carefully 
noted,  that  at  the  bottom  being  about  thirty-six 
degrees.  The  observations  indicated  that  the 
surface  water  is  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
only  to  a depth  of  about  twenty  fathoms,  and 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  influences"  the  degree  of 
heat  to  a further  depth  of  five  to  seven  hundred 
fathoms.  Beyond  that  distance  the  temperature 
gradually  sinks  at  the  rate  of  about  one-teuthof 
a degree  for  each  hundred  fathoms. 

The  w'ater  at  the  greatest  depth  was  found  to 
contain  a large  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  dissolved  organic  matter. 

The  fauna  appeared  to  be  most  varied  at  a thou- 
sand fathoms,  where  the  temperature  is  about 
forty  degrees.  Below  this  the  greater  cold  seems 
to  produce,  in  its  arctic  character,  a decrease  in 
the  number  and  size  of  the  species. 

SIZE  OF  PATAGONIANS. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  recently 
made  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by  a British 
Hydrographical  and  Exploring  Expedition.  The 
much-vexed  question  as  to  the  actual  height  of 
the  Patagonians,  of  w hich  such  fabulous  accounts 
were  formerly  current,  received,  of  course,  some 
attention ; and  it  was  found  that  they  really  are 
of  a stature  larger  than  the  average ; one  chief 
measuring  six  feet  ten  and  a half  inches  in  height ; 
several  reaching  six  feet  four ; and  the  average 
of  the  men  amounting  to  five  feet  ten  to  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  or  several  inches  more  than  the 
average  of  Englishmen.  The  women  appear  to 
be  nearly  as  tall,  in  proportion,  as  the  men.  The 
Patagonians  are  of  a fine  physique,  w hich  is  as- 
cribed to  their  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  the  gua- 
naco,  rather  than  upon  fish  or  mollusks. 

CHLORAL 

Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  in 
medical  circles  to  the  physiological  action  of  a 
substance  called  chloral  (or  rather  its  hydrate), 
which  w as  discovered  by  Liebig  in  1832,  and  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol 
It  is  really  a compound  of  chlorine,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen,  and  is  most  readily  pre- 
pared by  distilling  together  starch  or  sugar,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  peroxyd  of  manganese. 

When  chloral  is  brought  in  contact  with  wa- 
ter it  forms  a white,  crystalline,  solid  substance 
— hydrate  of  chloral;  and  this,  when  treated 
with  an  alkali,  is  decomposed  into  chloroform 
and  a formiate. 

Theoretically,  if  hydrate  of  chloral  be  intro- 
duced into  a living  body,  the  alkali  of  the  blood 
ought  to  liberate  chloroform,  and  sleep  as  from 
chloroform  would  be  expected  to  result,  but 
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probably  for  a longer  time.  Actual  experiment 
has  verified  the  theoretical  suggestion ; the  chlo- 
roform thus  liberated  producing  sleep  precisely 
similar  to  the  sleep  of  chloroform  itself,  and 
lasting  at  will  for  a number  of  hours.  It  is, 
however,  at  present  considered  a very  uncertain 
and  somewhat  dangerous  substance,  and  one  that 
will  probably  not  replace  chloroform,  especially 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  injection  of 
this  latter  substance  into  the  blood  produced  pre- 
cisely the  same  results  as  chloral  itself,  and  prob- 
ably with  greater  safety.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  os  a substitute  for  opium  and  othSr  narcotiz- 
ing substances  the  hydrate  of  chloral  may  come, 
before  long,  into  more  or  less  general  use. 

According  to  some  late  experiments,  chloral, 
no  matter  what  the  dose,  when  first  administered 
produces  a period  of  excitation ; and  with  a small 
dose  the  action  goes  no  further.  If  the  dose  be 
sufficiently  large,  the  excitation  is  followed  by  a 
condition  of  anaesthesia.  Very  large  doses  cause 
death,  which  is  preceded  by  a decided  lowering 
of  the  temperature. 


STEEL  CORE  FOR  TELEGRAPHIC  WIRE. 

Among  the  great  improvements  in  telegraphy, 
made  within  a recent  period,  may,  we  are  as- 
sured by  experts,  be  included  the  introduction 
of  a conducting  wire  having  a steel  centre,  and 
wrapped  around  with  a band  of  copper  in  a long 
spiral,  the  outer  surface  being  afterward  tinned, 
to  protect  it  from  the^  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  wire,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  of  equal  con- 
ductivity with  solid  iron,  and  of  one-third  the 
weight,  thus  securing  a great  economy  of  ex- 
pense in  transportation,  and  a reduction  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  supporting  poles,  and 
a greatly  improved  insulation,  together  with 
many  other  advantages.  It  is  said  thnt  this 
wire,  arranged  for  cable  purposes,  can  be  made 
of  twice  the  conductivity  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
and  of  only  one-half  the  weight  and  cost.  The 
use  of  the  steel  is,  of  course,  to  supply  the  ‘req- 
uisite strength  and  tenacity,  while  the  copper 
furnishes  the  conducting  substance. 


WATER-PROOF  CLOTHING. 


Material  for  water-proof  clothing  has  been  in 
use  for  many  years,  and  is  of  great  importance 
in  our  everyday  economy.  Rubber  is,  of  course, 
the  most  perfect  repellent  of  w'et ; but  is  very  ob- 
jectionable as  preventing  the  escape  of  the  in- 
sensible perspiration,  and  causing  the  exhalations 
from  the  skin  to  condense  and  produce  a clammy 
sensation,  rendering  the  wearer  very  liable  to 
take  cold  when  exposed  to  a change  of  tempera- 
ture or  to  a draught. 

Water-proof  fabrics  of  woven  material  have 
been  extensively  used  ever  since  the  days  of 
Mackintosh ; and  considerable  improvements 
have  latterly  been  made  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  whidh,  while  permitting  the  escape 
of  the  insensible  perspiration,  also  excludes  rain 
and  wet. 

The  following  recipe  for  rendering  tweed  and 
other  similar  cloths  thoroughly  water-proof  has, 
it  is  said,  been  tested  with  satisfactory  results. 
A liquid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  half  a pound 
of  sugar  of  lead  and  half  a pound  of  powdered 
nlnm  in  a bucket  of  soft  water,  and  stirring  the 
solution  at  intervals  until  it  becomes  clear,  and 
then  poaring  it  off  into  another  bucket.  The 
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cloth  or  garment  is  to  be  immersed  in  this,  and 
left  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry  without  wringing.  Dresses  prepared  in  this 
way  will,  it  is  said,  resist  the  severest  storms 
without  allowing  the  moisture  to  penetrate,  the 
rain  hanging  upon  the  cloth  in  globules.  One 
person,  we  are  assured,  walked  nine  miles,  in  a 
very  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  on  the 
removal  of  his  over-coat  found  his  under-gar- 
ments as  dry  as  when  he  put  them  on. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  CANDLE-FLAME. 

It  is  a favorite  postulate  of  physicists  that  the 
flame  of  a candle  is  hollow,  and  consists  of  an 
external  burning  cone  with  a dark  central  space. 

An  ingenious  method  of  proving  this  satisfacto- 
rily has  recently  been  announced ; and  consists 
in  using  a rubber  tube  with  an  ordinary  slit  gas- 
burner  at  the  end,  directed  horizontally,  and 
fastened  to  a stand,  as  in  the  ordinary  gas  port- 
able drop-light.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  com- 
municates with  a reservoir  of  wTater  placed  at  a 
suitable  height,  and  is  provided  with  a stop-cock. 

Under  a certain  degree  of  pressure  the  water  is 
forced  through  this  gas  jet  in  a horizontal,  con- 
tinuous, and  perfectly  transparent  sheet,  and  the 
burning  candle  is  moved  up  until  the  cone  oUthc 
flame  is  cut,  at  any  desired  point,  when  a perfect 
circle  of  flame  will  be  seen  on  looking  through 
the  water,  the  gas  and  smoke  being  carried  away 
constantly  by  the  jet.  A similar  arrangement 
may  be  applied  in  investigating  the  character  of 
gas  flame,  or  that  of  any  other  light.  A plati- 
num wire  can  be  introduced  across  the  section 
into  the  cavity,  and  it  will  remain  unreddened  in 
the  interior. 

THE  CHEMICAL  FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. 

Recent  improvements  of  a form  of  apparatus 
known  under  this  name  have  rendered  it  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  the  prevention  of  fires,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  being  kept  in  all  public  build- 
ings, as  well  as  private  establishments,  which  are 
not  absolutely  fire-proof. 

It  consists  simply  of  a cylinder,  of  abont  the 
size  of  a common  water- cooler,  which,  when 
filled,  can  be  carried  about  by  means  of  a strap 
passing  over  the  shoulders.  The  liquid  employ- 
ed is  a solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  tar- 
taric acid  in  crystals  is  placed  in  a perforated 
tube  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and 
dipping  down  into  the  liquid.  The  contact  of 
the  acid  and  alkali,  of  course,  generates  carbonic 
acid  gas,  ivhich  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  ready  for 
use,  and  can  be  drawn  off  through  a pipe  when- 
ever required.  A moderate  current  of  this  gas 
turned  upon  a burning  surface  w ill  extinguish  it 
almost  immediately,  no  matter  how  intense  the 
flame  may  be,  or  how  inflammable  the  substance 
in  combustion.  In  one  instance  a mass  of  dry 
light  wood,  composed  of  barrels,  split-wood,  and 
shavings  saturated  w ith  petroleum,  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  several  cords,  was  set  on  fire,  and  allowed 
to  bum  for  some  time.  Two  of  the  extinguish- 
ers were  then  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the 
flames  were  subdued  instantly. 

The  gas  does  not  deteriorate  by  being  kept, 
but  remains  ready  for  use  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  not 
many  months  ago  a fire  broke  out  in  the  fine 
building  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  I Un- 
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tory ; but  the  services  of  an  extinguisher  were 
called  into  play,  and  the  flames  were  instantly 
subdued  under  circumstances  that  rendered  it 
probable  that  without  this  application  the  entire 
building  might  have  been  destroyed. 

LIFE  OF  HUMBOLDT. 

A scientific  life  of  Humboldt  is  about  to  be 
written  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Bruhns,  the 
Director  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,  and  will  con- 
sist of  a biography,  as  such,  and  an  account  of 
his  scientific  discoveries  and  investigations.  The 
assistance  of  specialists  in  the  departments  in 
which  Humboldt  obtained  his  greatest  renown 
has  been  secured,  and  it  is  probable  that  before 
long  we  shall  have  what  lias  long  been  a desid- 
eratum in  reference  to  this  eminent  individual. 

WORKERS  IN  COPPER  AND  THE  CHOLERA. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  in  Paris  to 
the  fact  of  an  apparent  exemption  of  workers  in 
copper  from  attacks  of  cholera,  during  the  vari- 
ous epidemics  that  have  visited  that  city.  It 
was  found  that,  in  the  class  of  operatives  referred 
to,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  adult 
workmen  in  copper,  during  the  cholera  season, 
did  not  exceed  three  to  every  ten  thousand  cases ; 
while,  among  gold  and  silver  smiths,  the  mortali- 
ty was  one  in  every  seven  hundred  and  nineteen. 
A nearly  similar  disproportion  was  observed  in 
the  case  of  those  engaged  in  other  occupations. 

AURORAL  LIGHT. 

Some  interesting  observations  upon  the  spec- 
trum of  the  auroral  light  have  recently  been  made 
by  members  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  To- 
ronto ; and  while  the  indications  of  the  spectro- 
scope were  thought  to  show  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral elements  at  present  unknown,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  light  was  principally  incandescent 
oxygen.  The  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  regions 
traversed  by  the  aurora  is  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  decomposition  of  water  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  electric  currents.  When  its  gases  (oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen)  are  separated  and  afterward 
ignited,  they  produce  the  light  which  is  seen,  its 
tint  varying  perhaps  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  water  is  reproduced,  which  is  generally  visi- 
ble as  a turbid  atmosphere  during  the  auroral 
display. 

PRE-HISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  FRANCE. 

A report  has  just  been  published  by  Professor 
Owen  on  the  human  remains  from  the  cave  of 
Bmniquel,  a cavern  in  the  valley  of  the  Aveyron, 
in  France.  He  states  that  the  cavern  furnishes 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
man,  as  shown  by  the  abundant  remains  of  rein- 
deer and  wild  horses,  upon  which  he  had  fed  to 
a great  extent.  With  these  are  numerous  im- 
plements and  utensils  of  bone,  some  of  them  ex- 
hibiting quite  good  carvings,  representing  the  an- 
imals just  mentioned.  The  absence  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  cave  lion,  cave  bear,  hyena,  rhinoc- 
eros, etc.,  indicates  a period  subsequent  to  that 
at  which  these  larger  species  flourished. 

NATURAL  SUCCESSION  OF  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Bentham,  the  eminent  President  of  the 
Linnaean  Society  of  London,  dissents  from  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  the  spontaneous 
occurrence  of  plants,  in  a certain  region,  for  the 


first  time,  as  the  result  of  the  burning  over  of  the 
land,  turning  up  of  fresh  soil,  etc.,  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  their  seeds  in  the  soil  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time,  waiting  only  a favorable 
opportunity  to  germinate.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
to  birds  and  atmospheric  currents,  carrying  fresh 
seeds,  that  this  phenomenon  is  mainly  due.  The 
fact  that  few  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  more 
than  a few  years,  except  when  kept  perfectly 
dry,  is,  he  thinks,  strong  evidence  against  the 
reasonableness  of  the  first-mentioned  supposi- 
tion. 

a 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LICHENS. 

It  has  been  founcf  as  the  result  of  the  examin- 
ation of  a large  collection  of  lichens,  made  re- 
cently in  New  Granada,  that  about  100  out  of 
450  are  species  found  also  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  World,  proving  the  very 
cosmopolitan  character  of  plants  of  this  group. 

CHANGE  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  TO  OXALIC. 

The  transformation  of  carbonic  acid  to  oxalic 
is  one  of  the  recent  novelties  in  chemistry  which 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  placing  pure  sodium  with  sand  in  a 
flask,  and  passing  a stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
rapidly  into  the  flask,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
set  in  a bath  of  boiling  mercury.  The  metal  as- 
sumes a purple  color,  and  in  a few  hours  is  con- 
verted into  a dark  powdery  mass.  When  cool, 
the  substances  are  removed  from  the  flask  and 
treated  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
then  saturated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid 
and  precipitated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  by 
which  oxalate  of  lime  is  obtained.  Sixty  grains 
of  sodium,  by  this  process,  will  yield  six  grains 
of  pure  oxalate  of  lime. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  AIR. 

It  is  stated  that  the  air  of  the  countxy  differs 
strikingly  from  that  of  towns,  in  having  a much 
greater  bleaching  power ; and,  after  a rain  espe- 
cially, that  it  influences  bright  and  oxydizable 
metals  much  more  powerfully.  All  kinds  of 
woven  fabrics  are  bleached  more  rapidly,  dyed 
tissues  fade  more  readily,  and  iron  and  steel,  and 
even  copper,  rust  more  quickly. 

DETECTION  OF  FALSIFIED  WRITING. 

According  to  a French  journal,  alterations  or 
falsification  of  writings,  made  with  ordinary  ink, 
may  be  rendered  impossible  by  passing  the  paper 
to  be  used  through  a solution  of  gallic  acid  in 
pure  distilled  water.  When  dry,  this  paper  may 
be  used  like  ordinary  paper ; and  any  attempt  to 
alter  or  change  any  thing  written  upon  it  will  be 
left  perfectly  visible,  and  can  thus  be  easily  de- 
tected. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MOON  ON  RAIN-FALL. 

The  question  as  to  whether  tKe  moon  exercises 
any  influence  on  the  rain-fall  does  not  seem  in  a 
very  fair  way  to  be  settled  at  present,  as  two  pa- 
pers, both  by  eminent  meteorologists,  published 
in  the  same  journal,  take  decidedly  opposite 
ground ; one  giving,  as  the  result  of  forty  years' 
observation,  that  no  influence  is  appreciable; 
while  the  other,  with  fifty-four  years  of  records, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  increases  to  a maximum  about  the 
tenth  day  of  the  moon’s  age,  while  the  average 
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amount  of  rain  iX  per  fall”  has  its  maximum  at 
the  end  of  the  illumination. 

CLEANING  OF  THE  “GREAT  EASTERN." 

The  Great  Eastern  recently  had  her  bottom 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  divers,  preparatory  to 
taking  on  board  the  Anglo-Indian  cable.  The 
bottom  was  in  a very  foul  state,  muscles  having 
accumulated  in  some  places  to  a thickness  of 
more  than  a foot;  and  it  is  stated  that  50,000 
gallons  of  foreign  matter,  principally  barnacles, 
shells,  etc.,  were  removed  from  the  ship  beneath 
the  water-line. 

NEW  SHIP  CANAL. 

Surveys  for  a canal  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Baltic  have  just  been  completed,  and  the  work 
is  soon  to  be  commenced.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  about  $20,000,000,  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
completed  in  from  six  to  eight  years. 

WORK  ON  HAN  BY  DARWIN. 

A new  work  by  Mr.  Darwin  has  just  been  an- 
nounced, the  appearance  of  which  will  be  await- 
ed with  much  interest  by  the  community.  In 
this  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  regard  to  spe- 
cies will  be  applied  particularly  to  man.  The 
work,  to  be  published  next  year,  will  consist  of 
three  parts : first,  the  descent  of  man ; second, 
the  sexual  selections;  and  third,  the  expres- 
sion of  emotions.  In  the  third  subject  we  shall 
have  the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  been  making  for  some  years,  through 
circulars  distributed  by  him,  as  to  how  far  man 
is  endowed  with  muscles  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  emotion;  how  far  the  same  ex- 
pressions prevail  among  the  different  races  of 
man ; and  in  what  manner  the  different  animals 
exhibit  their  emotions. 

NEW  BESSEMER  FURNACK 

Mr.  Bessemer  has  lately  patented  a new  meth- 
od of  producing  intense  heat,  by  means  of  com- 
bustion under  pressure,  where  the  dame  can  be 
bottled  up,  as  it  were,  like  steam  in  a steam- 
boiler.  He  claims  that,  by  his  arrangement, 
heat  is  intensified  in  the  ratio  to  the  pressure 
employed ; so  that  the  most  refractory  substances 
known  may  be  melted  or  vaporized  as  readily  os 
the  most  fusible. 

HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA  IN  WASHING. 

A German  chemist  advises  washer-women  to 
use  hyposulphite  of  soda,  instead  of  the  common 
carbonate  of  soda,  as  it  does  not  attack  fabrics  in 
any  way,  while  it  exerts  a certain  bleaching  ac- 
tion, which  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of 
white  goods. 

DETECTION  OF  METEORIC  DUST. 

According  to  a certain  author,  a sheet  of  glass, 
covered  with  glycerine  and  exposed  to  the  wind, 
after  the  great  fall  of  meteors  in  1866,  collected 
a black  powder,  which,  on  examination,  proved 
to  be  iron,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  shooting-stars. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  SEA-FISHERIES. 

The  note  of  alarm  is  continually  raised  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  regard  to 
the  dangers  of  destroying  the  fisheries  of  the  sea 
by  improvident  treatment.  The  diminution  of 


the  fish-supply  on  the  coast  of  England  is  attrib- 
uted largely  to  the  constant  dragging  of  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  the  trawl  net,  by  which  the 
sea-weed  is  raked  up  and  the  spawm  and  young 
fish  destroyed,  not  only  affecting  the  supply  of 
adults  of  the  same  species,  but  also  removing  the 
incitement  on  the  part  of  the  predacious  fishes 
to  come  in  to  the  shore  and  feed. 

Various  kinds  of  fish,  formerly  extremely 
abundant,  have  become  very  rare,  and  thriving 
establishments,  consisting  of  smoke-houses,  etc., 
are  notv  in  ruins.  The  same  result  is  following, 
more  slowly  perhaps,  but  with  equal  certainty, 
on  our  own  coast,  especially  that  of  Maine,  and 
the  adjacent  shores  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Grand  Menan.  Here,  indeed,  the 
trawl  is  not  used,  but  the  migrating  schools  of 
fish,  especially  of  herring,  are  captured  in 
weirs,  set  at  intervals  of  a few  miles  all  along  the 
coast,  and  immense  numbers  are  entrapped. 
These  are  taken  up  by  means  of  nets  with 
meshes  so  fine  as  to  capture  not  only  the  ma- 
ture fish,  but  also  the  young  fry ; and  the  entire 
mass  being  removed,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fish  large  enough  to  be  smoked,  boiled  down 
and  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
oil ; the  remainder,  or  the  so-called  pumice,  being 
sold  for  manure. 

Many  of  these  fish  are  taken  when  visiting  the 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  being 
prevented  in  this,  or  the  fry  being  captured  be- 
fore they  have  attained  to  maturity,  they  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  manner  stated. 

It  is  well  knowm  that,  as  a general  rule,  fish, 
like  birds,  return  during  their  breeding  season, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  they  them- 
selves were  born ; and,  of  course,  if  the  entire 
supply  of  fish  of  a given  kind,  in  any  particular 
locality,  be  destroyed  at  any  time,  it  may  only 
be  after  a considerable  interval  that  stragglers 
from  other  grounds  will  visit  the  place. 

On  our  owm  shores,  ns  well  as  those  of  En- 
gland, the  destruction  of  herring  involves  the 
absence  of  the  various  species  of  cod,  hake,  pol- 
lock, and  other  fish  that  prey  upon  them ; and 
the  entire  supply  thus  becomes  diminished  by 
the  destruction  of  herring  iu  the  way  just  men- 
tioned. 

NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

A new  theory  of  the  universe  has  recently 
been  propounded  by  Mr.  Proctor,  an  eminent 
English  astronomer.  Instead  of  considering  the 
nebulas  as  galaxies  of  stars  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance, and  representing  solar  systems  different 
from  that  to  which  our  .globe  belongs,  he  be- 
lieves that  they  are  part  of  our  sidereal  system, 
and  that  they  are  probably  masses  or  clouds  of 
hydrogen. 

ACTION  OF  KREOSOTE  ON  WOOD. 

It  is  well  known  that  kreosote  has  been  ap- 
plied to  great  advantage  in  the  preservation  of 
wood  for  engineering  purposes;  and  a recent 
writer  attempts  to  show  that  this  is  due,  first, 
to  its  coagulating  albuminous  substances,  and 
fixing  the  constituents  of  the  cambium  and  cel- 
lulose of  young  wood ; second,  to  its  abstracting  , 
and  appropriating  the  oxygen  in  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  preventing  its  action  upon  the  woody 
tissue;  third,  to  its  resinifving  within  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  thus  excluding  both  air  and 
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moisture ; fourth,  to  its  acting  as  a positive 
poison  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  protecting  the  wood  against  the 
attacks  of  all  parasitic  objects.  It  is  stated  that 
the  formidable  ravages  of  the  white  ant  are  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  this  substance,  and  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  solving  all  the  problems 
presented  ir.  regard  to  the  preservation  of  wood, 
under  all  circumstances. 

DUALIN,  A NEW  EXPLOSIVE. 

Among  the  many  novel  explosive  substances 
which  of  late  have  been  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  public,  dualin  is  said  to  possess  the 
intensity  and  force  of  nitro-glyccrine,  with  the 
persistent  action  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  It 
consists  mainly  of  saw-dust  treated  with  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid,  already  known  for  many  years 
as  Schultz’s  gunpowder,  with  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia.  This  substance  is  said  to 
have  much  greater  explosive  force  than  ordinary 
gunpowder,  as  all  of  its  constituents  are  convert- 
ed into  gases ; and  it  corresponds  in  many  of  its 
features  to  gun-cotton,  being  liable  to  the  same 
objection  of  gradually  decomposing  under  the 
influence  of  air  and  moisture. 

It  is  said  to  be  of  about  the  conducting  power 
of  dynamite,  and  to  be  considerably  cheaper. 
Its  general  peculiarities,  however,  as  to  safety 
of  transport  and  handling,  are  not  very  well 
known ; and  we  w'ould  hardly  advise  our  read- 
ers to  make  much  use  of  it,  without  having  had 
it  more  thoroughly  tested. 

LIEBIG’S  PRESERVING  FLUID. 

Liebig  has  recently  patented  the  following 
liquid  for  preserving  meat.  Thirty-six  pounds 
of  common  salt  and  half  a pound  of  crystallized 
phosphate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of 
water ; the  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  hav- 
ing the  object  of  purifying  the  salt  from  lime  and 
magnesia.  If  sea  salt  be  used,  one  pound  of 
phosphate,  or  double  the  proportion,  must  be 
applied.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  is  clear,  and  is  then  poured  off  from  the  whit- 
ish deposit.  To  every  pound  and  a half  of  salt 
water  thus  prepared,  six  pounds  of  extract  of 
meat,  one  and  a half  pounds  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, and  ten  ounces  of  soda- saltpetre  are  to  be 
added. 

ENLARGED  GOOSE  LIVERS. 

Enlarged  goose  livers,  so  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  pHttfs  and  other  culinary  deli- 
cacies, are  usually  obtained,  it  is  asserted,  by 
nailing  the  feet  of  living  geese  upon  a board, 
and  keeping  them  in  a dark  place,  near  a hot 
fire,  and  stuffing  them  with  rich  food.  A less 
cruel  method  of  accomplishing  the  same  object 
is  said  to  consist  in  feeding  garlic  and  Indian 
^com  in  equal  quantities  every  day.  In  one  in- 
stance it  is  stated  that  the  liver  of  a goose  fed 
in  this  manner  for  some  time  weighed  as  much 
fis  thirty  ounces. 

PRESERVATION  OF  GRAPES. 

Much  interest  was  excited  during  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  18fi7  by  the  excellent  state  of 
.preservation  in  w'hich  grapes  were  exhibited  by 
certain  vine-growers  of  the  village  of  Thomery, 
near  Paris.  A recent  report  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  their  object  fur- 


nishes the  following  information : The  grapes 
to  be  kept  are  carefully  selected  and  removed 
from  the  vines  on  a dry  day  in  the  month  of 
September  or  October,  care  being  taken  to  have 
a stem  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  a 
few  of  the  leaves  attached  to  it,  if  elegance  of 
apj>earancc  is  desired.  The  grapes  are  placed 
on  lattice  frames,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a short 
time,  with  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  room  in 
which  they  are,  kept  open  in  fine  weather.  The 
room  is,  however,  then  to  be  completely  closed, 
and  no  light  admitted,  except  that  of  a lamp  or 
lantern,  when  entrance  is  required.  Frames  are 
to  be  placed  around  the  walls,  in  which  are  in- 
serted numerous  glass  bottles,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  held  firmly  erect  by  means  of  a perforated 
board,  through  which  the  upper  end  of  the  bot- 
tle is  passed.  Long  tables  are  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  also,  upon  which  are  laid,  horizon- 
tally, cylinders  of  earthen-ware  or  of  iron,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  with  two  ro^vs  of  perforations  near 
the  median  line  above,  in  which  are  cemented 
short  glass  tubes  — about  twelve  on  each  side. 
A rather  larger  hole  is  placed  at  one  end  on  the 
very  top  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  likewise  a 
tube  is  inserted.  These  vessels,  both  bottles 
and  cylinders,  are  filled  with  w’ater,  into  which 
a small  amount  of  powdered  charcoal  has  been 
put  to  keep  it  sweet.  The  portion  of  vine-stem 
attached  to  the  cluster  is  then  inserted  through 
the  tube  into  the  water,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  grapes  are  removed  for  sale.  A con- 
stant examination  is  made  of  the  stock,  and  all 
defective  or  rotten  bunches  arc  carefully  removed, 
i The  chamber  is  kept  constantly  dark,  and 
warmed  artificially  only  when  the  grapes  are 
threatened  with  freezing.  In  this  way  grapes 
may  be  kept  for  months  unchanged  and  ready 
for  use  at  any  time ; and  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood what  profits  some  of  the  cultivators 
obtain,  when  we  state  that  one  of  them  puts  up 
five  thousand  pounds  of  grapes  every  year  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  at  a time  when  their  value,  even 
in  Paris,  may  reach  from  three  to  five  dollars 
a pound. 

Raisins  are  prepared  in  the  same  establish- 
ments by  simply  laying  the  grapes  on  lattice 
frames,  bedded  with  dry  straw,  and  placed  one 
above  the  other.  The  bunches  are  laid  side  by 
side,  but  not  quite  in  contact.  For  the  first 
fourteen  days,  if  the  external  air  is  not  damp, 
the  windows  and  doors  are  allowed  to  remain 
open.  After  that  every  thing  is  closed,  and 
they  are  kept,  as  before  stated,  entirely  in  the 
dark. 

PREPARATION  OF  GYPSUM  FOR  CASTS. 

A recent  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  for  taking  fine  casts,  consists  in 
the  addition  of  pow'dered  alnm  in  a small  propor- 
tion to  the  calcined  plaster,  and  then  heating  it 
a second  time  to  a red  heat.  Casts  made  of 
plaster  thus  prepared  have  an  appearance  veTy 
similar  to  unglazed  porcelain,  with  the  tmnslu- 
cence  of  marble,  and  a fine  lustre,  so  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  polished  mar- 
ble, to  which  they  do  not  yield  much  in  hardness. 

PURIFICATION  OF  WATER. 

The  hypochlorate  of  iron  is  said  to  be  one  of 
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the  best  substances  known  for  purifying  water; 
resembling  alum  in  its  action.  A more  simple 
method,  however,  consists  in  forcing  air  from  an 
air-pump  through  a sieve-like  tube,  and  continu- 
ing this  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  The 
oxygen  of  the  air  coming  in  contact  wiih  the  or- 
ganic substances  in  the  w ater  oxydizes  them,  and 
they  fall  to  the  bottom,  with  any  mineral  constit- 
uents that  may  be  present,  leaving  the  water  per- 
fectly pure.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  object  is  not  very  great,  a few  min- 
utes every  day  being  sufficient  to  purify  all  the 
water  needed  by  one  family  for  drinking  and 
cooking. 

CLEANSING  FLUID. 

A convenient  preparation  for  taking  out  oil 
spots,  and  for  cleansing  articles  of  brass,  silver- 
plated  ware,  and  gold,  is  made  by  mixing  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  caustic  ammonia  and  spirits 
of  6oap ; and  this  may  be  applied  to  a great  va- 
riety of  purposes  in  household  economy. 

NEW  PROFESSORSHIP. 

Mr.  James  Young,  a gentleman  who<hns  made 
a large  fortune,  principally  by  the  manufacture 
of  paraffine,  has  lately  endowed  a Chair  of  Tech- 
nical Chemistry  in  the  Anderson  University,  in 
Glasgow,  with  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  guineas. 
There  is  considerable  discussion  among  chemists 
in  Great  Britain  as  to  who  is  the  best  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  Chair,  though  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins, who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  theory 
and  manufacture  of  aniline  colors,  will  be  the  first 
incumbent. 

PRESERVATION  OF  GRAIN  AND  SEED  IN 
VACUO. 

Some  time  since  Dr.  Louvel,  of  France,  pro- 
posed the  use  of  vacuum  reservoirs  for  the  per- 
manent and  definite  preservation  of  seeds  and 
grain  of  all  kinds.  Further  experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  w^ell  ascertained  that  the  process  has  an 
economical  value ; and  that  while  the  necessary 
vessels  can  be  made  of  large  size  at  a moderate 
cost,  the  process  of  exhaustion  of  the  air  also 
costs  but  little ; and  once  treated  in  this  way  the 
seeds  can  remain  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
without  further  attention,  with  a certainty  that 
all  the  elements,  chemical  or  vital,  of  the  groin 
will  be  properly  preserved. 

FERTILE  HYBRID. 

Much  attention  has  been  recently  directed,  in 
France,  to  the  characters  of  a fertile  hybrid, 
between  the  European  hare  and  the  domestic 
rabbit,  called  the  Leporid.  A race  has  been  ob- 
tained which  reproduces  itself,  without  any  tend- 
ency to  revert  to  the  type  of  either  parent,  even 
up  to  the  fifteenth  generation,  which  had  been 
reached  at  the  last  account.  From  the  eleventh 
generation  the  race  assumed  a permanent  char- 
acter, all  the  individuals  having  a gray  coat. 
Up  to  the  tenth  generation  some  were  gray  and 
some  black,  although  the  former  color  predom- 
inated. Now,  as  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  specific  distinctness  of  the  hare  and  rabbit, 
the  fertility  of  the  hybrid  is  a matter  of  very 
great  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  characteristics 
of  the  human  races. 


MONSTER  INDUCTION  APPARATUS. 

The  monster  induction  apparatus  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  of  London,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Pepper,  continues  to  excite 
much  attention  among  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  its  remarkable  effects. 
This  instrument  is  nearly  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
two  feet  in  diameter ; the  primary  copper  wire, 
&770  yards  in  length,  surrounds  the  iron  nucleus 
with  G000  turns,  and  the  secondary  wire  is  luO 
miles  long.  The  galvanic  current  of  the  prima- 
ry wire  is  furnished  by  a Bunsen  battery  of  forty 
cells.  This  apparatus  gives  sparks,  or,  rather, 
lightning  shocks,  of  twenty-nine  inches  in  length, 
and  apparently  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, which  strike  the  disk  with  deafening  force. 
They  penetrate  a glass  of  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness, in  a zigzag  direction,  and  with  a perfora- 
tion one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; although, 
the  glass  being  marked  all  around  with  radial 
lines,  the  fracture  seems  broader  than  it  actually 
is. 

Asa  producer  of  common  electricity,  this  ap- 
paratus exceeded  all  expectation.  A Leyden 
battery  of  forty  square  feet  was  charged  in  a very 
short  time,  and  the  discharge  of  this  battery 
burned  a considerable  length  of  iron  wire  with 
perfect  ease. 

CANAL  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  CORINTH. 

The  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  by  a ca- 
nal has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  sim- 
ilar enterprises  have  become  quite  the  rage.  One 
of  the  next  on  the  board  is  that  of  cutting  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a distance  of  little  over 
three  miles — the  expense  of  which  is  estimated 
at  about  two  millions  and  a half  of  dollars. 
Such  a canal  would  shorten,  by  at  least  fourteen 
hours,  the  journey  from  France  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  by  tw  enty  hours  that  by  w ay  of  Trieste. 
The  idea  is  by  no  means  a new  one,  it  having 
been  entertained,  and  the  work  actually  com- 
menced, by  Nero,  although  his  labors  were  not 
carried  to  any  great  extent. 

A TROUBLESOME  LEECH. 

Among  the  various  pests  that  beset  travelers 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  mentioned 
a peculiar  kind  of  leech,  found  in  the  lakes  of 
the  deserts  w'hich  separate  Egypt  from  Syria, 
and  which,  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  not  thicker  than  a 
horse-hair,  is,  when  gorged  with  blood,  the  size 
of  the  common  medicinal  leech.  When  the 
French  army  traversed  these  regions,  the  sol- 
diers, pressed  with  thirst,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  ground  along  the  borders  of  the  above-men- 
tioned lakes,  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the  wa- 
ter. While  drinking,  theJceches  entered  their 
months  and  fastened  thenraelves  in  various  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  more  generally  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  palate,  which  soon  be- 
gan to  swell  and  to  produce  extreme  pain ; and 
the  secondary  effects,  not  unfrequently,  caused 
death.  It  became  necessary  to  use  gargles  made 
of  salt  or  other  suitable  substances,  in  order  to 
cause  the  leeches  to  detach  themselves — this  be- 
ing quite  often  supplemented  by  the  use  of  sur- 
gical appliances. 

APPLICATION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

A recent  application  of  chloroform,  os  a sur- 
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gical  agent,  was  made  to  a young  lion,  at  Mad- 
ras, which  had  received  an  injuiw  in  the  tail; 
this  was  amputated  close  to  the  stump  while 
the  animal  was  under  its  influence. 

MODERN  CANNIBALISM. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  pre-historic 
man  was  a cannibal  in  his  tendencies,  although 
proved  in  many  instances  by  the  nature  of  the 
human  bones  found  in  certain  localities,  has  re- 
ceived a very  striking  illustration  in  a recent  ac- 
count of  the  so-called  cave  cannibals  in  South 
Africa,  a race  still  in  existence,  which,  although 
not  openly  practicing  this  revolting  habit,  are  be- 
lieved yet  to  do  it  in  secret. 

Their  abode  was  in  a series  of  caves  in  the 
Transgnripe  countiy,  among  the  mountains  be- 
yond Thaba  Bosigo.  The  principal  of  these 
caves,  known  as  the  Cannibal  Caverns,  is  formed 
by  an  overhanging  cliff,  and  in  length  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  with  a breadth  of 
about  one  hundred.  The  roof  is  blackened  with 
the  6moke  of  the  fires  of  the  former  inhabitants, 


and  the  floor  is  still  strewn  with  heaps  of  human 
bones ; and  the  interior  of  the  cave,  as  far  as  the 
eve  can  reach,  is  lined  with  similar  remains,  with 
skulls  especially.  These  Bcem  to  have  been  less 
mutilated  than  the  other  bones,  which  were  gen- 
erally broken  or  cut  to  pieces,  apparently  with 
stone  implements,  the  long  bones  being  split  open 
for  the  abstraction  of  the  marrow,  leaving  the 
joints  alone  unbroken.  A few  bones  were 
charred  by  fire ; but  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  boiled,  as  though  that  was  considered  the 
preferable  mode  of  cooking. 

There  still  remain  inclosures  in  which  the  des- 
tined victims  of  the  feast  were  penned  up  until 
their  appointed  time  should  come.  The  practice 
in  question  seems  not  to  have  been,  by  any  means, 
a necessity  to  them,  as  there  was  an  abundance 
of  food  of  all  kinds,  consisting  of  fish,  game,  and 
fruits ; and  its  exercise  was  as  frequently  upon 
members  of  the  cannibal's  own  family  as  upon 
strangers — a lazy  wife  or  child,  or  superannuated 
parent,  being  disposed  of  in  this  way  as  the  most 
eligible  method  of  utilizing  them. 


C&itnr’a  IMstorid  JUtort. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  November. 

Elections  were  held  on  November  2 in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Il- 
linois, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Nelson's  ma- 
jority in  New  York  for  Secretary  of  State  was 
20,506,  in  a vote  of  641, 19G.  There  was  a fall- 
ing oft'  in  the  vote  from  that  of  last  year  of 
208,554.  The  Republican  decrease  was  109,078, 
the  Democratic  99,476.  The  Democrats  have  a 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Judiciary  article  in  the  new  Constitution  was 
adopted.  — In  Massachusetts  Governor  Claflin 
was  re-elected.  The  Labor-Reform  candidate, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  polled  about  13,000  votes. — 
In  Wisconsin  Governor  Fairchild  was  re-elected, 
and  the  Republicans  have  a majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature.— Austin  was  elected  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota.— In  New  Jersey  the  Democrats  have  a ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  — In 
Illinois  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  car- 
ried by  the  Republicans. — The  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment has  been  rejected  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Tennessee  Legislature;  it  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama. — The  material  pros- 
perity of  the  Southern  States  has  greatly  im- 
proved. Both  the  cotton  and  the  tobacco  crops 
nave  been  unusually  large.  The  report  recently 
mode  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alvord,  the  General  Super- 
intendent of  School^  among  the  Freedmcn,  is 
highly  encouraging.  The  entire  number  of  day 
and  night  and  Sabbath  schools  is  stated  to  be 
4424  ; the  number  of  teachers  9503  ; and  of  pu- 
pils of  all  kinds  256,353.  Of  the  latter  nearly 
200,000  were  slaves  before  the  war.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  sustained  by  the  freedmen  them- 
selves, either  wholly  or  in  part,  is  1581. — Post- 
master-General Creswell  has  been  engaged,  it  is 
said  successfully,  in  a negotiation  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  for  the  reduction  of  the  single 
rate  of  postage  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  from  twelve  to  six  cents.  Up  to 
January  1, 1868,  it  was  twenty-four  cents. 


It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  some 
months  ago  the  Spanish  Government  contracted 
for  the  building  of  thirty  gun-boats  in  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  were  built  at  Mystic,  ten  at 
Brooklyn,  and  five  at  Greenpoint.  Some  of  these 
were  completed  last  summer,  and  ready  for  sea, 
but  were  detained  by  the  Government,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  to  be  used  against  Peru. 

By  the  President’s  orders  Mr.  Pierrepont,  the 
District-Attorney  for  New  York,  on  November 
24,  “libeled”  the  whole  fleet,  now  nearly  ready 
for  sea,  and  the  case  is  to  come  up  before  the 
District- Court  December  14.  The  order  for 
“libel,”  as  issued,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
these  gun-boats  are  to  be  used  against  Peru. 

The  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  city  has  been 
reorganized.  It  consists  of  six  members  besides 
the  newly-elected  President,  Senor  Miguel  Al- 
dama,  of  whom  three  have  been  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Havana  bar.  The  others  have  gain- 
ed equal  distinction  in  eminent  business  posi- 
tions. President  Aldama  owns  five  of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  estates  in  Cuba. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country  took 
place  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  November  12. 

The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  into 
Old  and  New*  School*  in  1837,  was  annulled,  and 
a reunion  established.  The  scene  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  church,  when  the  Moderators  of  the 
tw'o  Assemblies  grasped  each  other’s  hands,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  union  there  consummated,  was 
greeted  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  This  re- 
union is  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastic- 
al basis  of  the  common  standards  of  the  Church- 
es. The  first  united  Assembly  will  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  next  May. 

A distressing  accident  occurred  at  a small 
theatre  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  the  night 
of  November  15.  During  an  entertainment  the 
scenery  caught  fire  from  a kerosene  lamp.  The 
flames  spread  rapidly,  and  the  interior  was  in 
flames  before  the  audience  could  escape,  many 
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being  compelled  to  jump  from  the  second-story 
windows.  Two  bodies  were  taken  out  of  the 
ruins,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  were 
badly  injured. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Stuart,  the  oldest  offi- 
cer in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Borden  town,  New 
Jersey,  November  6,  aged  92  years. — Major- 
General  John  E.  Wool  died  at  Troy,  November 
10,  aged  80  years. — Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker  died 
in  Washington,  November  11,  aged  68  years. — 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  a veteran  politician,  and 
ex-Postmaster-General,  died  in  Washington,  No- 
vember 12,  in  his  81st  year. 

(JUBA. 

General  Jordan,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army 
of  Cuba,  in  a recent  letter  gives  his  views  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  army,  he  says, 
numbers  26,800  men  who  have  arms  ; and  is  fol- 
lowed by  40,000  liberated  slaves  armed  with  ma- 
chetas . The  want  of  clothes  and  arms  is  very 
pressing.  If  the  Cubans  had  75,000  stands  of 
arms,  he  is  confident  that  the  war  could  be  end- 
ed in  ninety  days. 

EUROPE. 

Great  difficulties  have  attended  the  selection 
of  a king  by  the  Spanish  Cortes.  As  we  write 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  appears  to  be  the  favorite 
candidate,  having  received  the  support  of  165 
deputies.  The  prospect  of  this  selection  being 
made  led,  early  in  the  contest,  to  the  resignation 
of  Admiral  Topete,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  he 
being  opposed  to  the  duke.  He  has  been  chosen 
Vice-President  of  the  Cortes.  The  Duke  of 
Genoa  is  a nephew  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
and  is  in  his  sixteenth  year. — The  number  of 
recruits  recently  sent  from  Spain  to  Cuba  — 
amounting  in  three  weeks  to  24,000 — indicates 
a strong  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in 
the  latter  country. — On  November  24,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies  read  a draft  of  a new  Con- 
stitution for  Porto  Rico.  It  forbids  any  propo- 
sition for  the  separation  of  that  island  from 
Spain ; proclaims  complete  religious  liberty ; ex- 
tends the  right  of  suffrage  to  all,  except  slaves, 
who  can  read  and  write ; and  places  certain  legal 
restrictions  on  the  slave  system.  On  the  27th,  the 
Republican  Deputies,  who  had  for  some  time  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  Cortes,  returned  in  a 
body.  They  moved  a vote  of  censure  against 
the  Government  on  account  of  its  arbitrary  use 
of  power,  which  was  rejected  by  140  to  35.  The 
Government  announced  its  intention  to  restore 
the  constitutional  guarantees  suspended  during 
the  late  insurrection. — General  Dulce,  late  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba,  died  November  23. 

On  November  13  the  steamship  Great  Eastern 
left  Portland  for  Rombay  with  another  deep- 
sea  cable  on  board.  Her  tanks  contained  2735 
nautical  miles,  and  her  companion  ships,  the 
Hibernia , Chiltem,  and  Hawk , carried  among 
them  1225  miles  more,  making  a total  of  3600 
nautical,  or  about  .4050  statute  miles.  This 
length  will  suffice  for  the  communication  be- 
tween Bombay  and  Suez  by  way  of  Aden,  and 
will  join  the  present  Malta  and  Alexandria  line. 
Another  cable  is  projected,  to  be  laid  from  Fal- 
mouth 4o  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  its  comple- 
tion will  unite  Bombay  and  the  British  fortress- 
es in  the  Mediterranean  along  one  line  of  sub- 


marine telegraphy,  which  will  be  unbroken  ex- 
cept at  Suez. 

John  Conington,  the  Latin  Professor  at  Ox- 
ford, died  October  24,  aged  44  years. — George 
Peabody,  the  American  philanthropist,  died  at 
his  residence,  in  Eaton  Square,  London,  on  the 
night  of  November  4.  On  the  14th  the  Bishop 
of  London  delivered  a funeral  sermon  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  Mi1.  Peabody’s  remains  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  this  country  on  her  Majesty’s 
steamship  Monarch , starting  December  2.  ► 

The  recent  resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Asaph, 
England,  places  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  the 
seventh  appointment  to  a bishopric  since  his  as- 
sumption of  the  premiership.  His  appointment 
of  Dr.  Temple — Head  Master  of  Rugby,  and  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  “ Essays  and  Renews” — to 
the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  has  not  only  removed 
from  his  post  the  most  eminent  schoolmaster  in 
England,  but  has  also  created  much  religious 
excitement  by  reason  of  Dr.  Temple’s  supposed 
heterodoxy.  Still,  the  election  has  been  made 
by  a majority  of  a little  more  than  2 to  1. 

Supplementary  elections  for  Deputies  to  the 
French  Corps  Legislatif  were  held  in  Paris,  No- 
vember 21.  The  most  significant  result  of  the 
elections  is  the  return  of  M.  Rochefort  from  the 
First  Circumscription.  He  has,  as  the  London 
Spectator  remarks,  “ really  done  nothing  for  the 
revolution,  except  write  pasquinades  against  the 
imperial  family ; but  because  he  has  done  that, 
because  he  represents  hatred  to  Napoleon,  and 
that  only,  Paris  roars  after  him.” — The  French 
Legislative  Chambers  were  opened  November  29 
with  a speech  from  the  throne  by  the  Emperor, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  recent  illness  of  the 
latter,  was  delivered  in  a clear  and  firm  voice, 
and  with  the  usual  emphasis.  The  Emperor  al- 
luded to  his  endeavors  to  establish  liberty  and 
order,  and  to  secure  peace  in  France.  This 
work  had  been  attended  with  difficulties,  but  had 
been  happily  accomplished,  particularly  by  the 
regulated  guarantees  of  a true  liberty  of  the 
press  and  of  the  right  of  popular  assemblage 
for  political  purposes.  France  required  liberty 
with  order,  and  order  should  be  maintained.  In 
this  work  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Senators  and 
Deputies.  A glorious  course  might  now'  be 
chosen  between  those  who  would  change  all  and 
those  who  would  grant  nothing.  The  Senatus 
Consultum  had  been  proposed  with  the  sole  view 
of  perfecting  an  era  of  conciliation  and  progress. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  aid  him 
in  maturing  this  plan,  the  points  of  wdiich  he 
thus  enumerated:  1.  A constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  election  in  the  communes 
of  mayors  by  vote  of  the  municipalities,  the  mu- 
nicipal or  corporate  members  themselves  to  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  2.  The  establish- 
ment of  communal  councils  in  new  districts  of 
the  empire.  3.  The  extension  of  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  general  councils.  4.  The 
extension  of  universal  suffrage  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies.  5.  A more  rapid  development 
of  the  system  of  primary  education  for  youth. 

6.  A diminution  of  the  scale  of  law  costs,  and 
of  charges  and  fees  in  the  courts  of  justice.  7.  A 
gradual  reduction  of  the  war  tax.  8.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  savings-bank  system  under  new 
regulations.  9.  The  legislation  and  enforcement 
of  more  humane  regulations  for  the  control  of 
“infant”  labor,  or  the  work  of  minors  in  the 
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manufactories  and  at  all  the  centres  of  industry. 
10.  The  increase  of  small  annual  salaries  payable 
by  capitalists  and  others  to  their  employes.  11. 
The  development  and  legal  enforcement  of  use- 
ful measures  connected  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 12.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  the 
present  system  of  imperial  excise,  with  the  view' 
of  perfecting  a new  project  of  law  with  regard  to 
customs,  their  assessment  and  collection. — The 
Emperor  pronounced  the  general  situation  of  the 
empire  satisfactory,  and  found  occasion  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  existing  state  of  the  imperial  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers.  The  state  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  revenue  finances  was  pros- 
perous. The  Emperor  concluded  his  speech  in 
the  follow  ing  eloquent  terms : “ We  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  epoch.  The  New  World  sup- 
presses slavery ; Russia  frees  the  serfs ; England 
renders  justice  to  Ireland ; the  bishops  are  meet- 
ing at  Rome  for  wise  and  conciliatory  purposes ; 
the  progress  of  science  draws  nations  closer  to 
each  other.  While  America  unites  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  every  where  capital  and  intelli- 
gence combine  to  connect  by  the  electric  wire  all 
nations.  Prance  and  Italy  will  soon  be  joined 
by  a tunnel  through  the  Alps;  and  the  Suez 
Canal  has  already  united  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Empress  is  not  present  to- 
day because  T desired  her  to  testify  the  sympa- 
thy of  France  with  the  wonderful  genius  and 
perseverance  of  a Frenchman.  Messieurs,  you 
resume  your  labors  after  an  unusual  interruption 
of  the  session.  I hope  the  bodies  of  the  state 
will  apply  loyally  the  modifications  lately  made 
in  the  Constitution.  There  is  to  be  a more  di- 
rect participation  of  the  nation  in  its  own  affairs. 
This  will  be  a new  force  for  the  empire.  May 
the  Chambers  prove  that,  without  falling  into  re- 
grettable excesses,  France  can  support  free  insti- 
tutions which  honor  civilized  nations.” 

EGYPT. 

The  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal commenced  November  1 7.  On  that  day  the 
procession  of  vessels  participating  in  the  festival 
reached  Ismailia,  led  by  the  Empress  Eugtfnie’s 
yacht  A Two  days  after  the  entire  fleet,  con- 
sisting^ 47  vessels,  each  w ith  a tonnage  of  about 
1000,  sailed  for  Suez.  The  largest  of  these  ves- 
sels w'as  a Russian  frigate,  drawing  1 7 feet  2 inch- 
es of  water.  The  day  previous  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition — the  1 8th — was  especially  devoted 
to  the  fetes  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Ismailia 
was  thronged  with  guests  and  visitors,  and  the  sur- 
rounding plants  were  covered  with  the  tents  of 
the  native  tribes.  In  the  evening  M.  De  Lesseps 
gave  a banquet  to  the  representatives  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  to  the  members  of  the  Press, 
and  other  distinguished  guests.  M.  De  Lesseps, 
who  was  the  hero  of  the  commemoration,  was 
married  to  Louise  Heltfne  Autard  de  Bragard,  at 
Suez,  on  the  25th,  the  Empress  Eugenie  giving  her 
cousin,  the  bride,  a magnificent  wedding  present, 
consisting  of  a sort  of  ancient  trireme  of  massive 
silver,  very  delicately  chased,  and  valued  at  about 
$5000.  The  vessel  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
symbolic  of  M.  De  Lesseps’s  great  enterprise.  A 
statue  is  to  be  erected* to  M.  De  Lesseps  at  Port 
Said. 

The  length  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  100  miles,  the 
new  town  of  Ismailia  being  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two  termini,  and  marking  the  point 


where  the  fresh-water  canal  turns  southward  and 
passes  along  the  course  of  the  larger  salt-water 
canal  to  Suez.  The  depth  of  the  canal  was  in- 
tended to  be  26  feet,  but  is  reported  to  be  less  * 
than  that  on  the  average.  As  the  breadth  of  the  • 
central  or  navigable  part  of  the  canal  is  only  72 
feet,  two  large  vessels  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
one  another  without  one  or  both  getting  aground, 
and  therefore  basins,  which  may  be  compared  to 
sidings  on  a single  line  of  railway,  must  be  con- 
structed at  intervals  before  regular  traffic  will 
be  possible.  Within  ten  days  after  the  opening 
fifty  vessels  passed  through  the  canal  without 
difficulty. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  distinguished  African 
traveler,  has  reported  important  discoveries  late- 
ly made  by  him  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  now'  nearly  three  years  since  that 
nine  Johanna  men,  who  had  accompanied  Dr. 
Livingstone  on  his  journey  to  determine  more 
definitely  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile,  ap- 
peared at  Zanzibar  with  the  news  of  the  explorer’s 
death.  Between  that  time  and  this  their  state- 
ments have  been  several  times  disproved  by  direct 
intelligence  from  Dr.  Livingstone  himself.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Chambeze,  a considerable  stream  draining  the 
northern  slope  of  the  great  wooded  humid  pla- 
teau in  11-12°  south  latitude,  instead  of  flowing 
southward  to  the  Zambesi,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, turns  to  the  northwest,  and  discharges 
itself  into  a large  lake,  called  Bangvveolo,  up- 
ward of  60  miles  in  length.  The  plateau, 
therefore,  which  he  crossed,  as  described  in  one 
of  his  letters  about  the  end  of  December,  1866, 
and  which  the  Portuguese  expeditions  of  1798 
and  1831  also  traversed,  turns  out  to  be  the  wa- 
ter-shed between  the  basins  of  the  Zambesi  and 
the  lake  system  of  Equatorial  Africa.  Ban- 
gweolo  Dr.  Livingstone  finds  to  be  only  one  of  a 
chain  of  lakes  connected  by  rivers.  The  first 
in  succession  north  is  Lake  Moero,  .50  miles  in 
length,  and  from  20  to  GO  miles  in  breadth. 

To  the  east  of  this  is  a smaller  lake,  Mofud; 
and,  continuing  down  the  stream,  the  explorer 
finds  a third  lake,  Ulenge.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  this  chain  of  lakes  drained  into  Tan- 
ganyika, or  continued  to  the  west  of  this  lake, 
and  communicated  independently  with  Albert 
Nyanza  far  to  the  north.  The  latter  and  their 
connecting  rivers  flowed  through  a deep  valley, 
hemmed  in  by  wooded  mountains.  Another  dis- 
covery of  interest  was  Lake  Liemba,  which  Liv- 
ingstone thought  to  be  an  arm  of  Tanganyika, 
near  its  southern  end.  He  gives  the  altitude  of 
this  sheet  of  water  as  2800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  elevation  agrees  almost  exact- 
ly with  that  of  Albert  Nyanza,  as  observed  by 
Baker,  and  with  that  of  the  intermediate  lake, 
Tanganyika,  as  deduced  by  Mr.  Findlay  from  an 
elaborate  examination  of  the  observations  of 
Burton,  Speke,  and  Baker.  Thus,  if  Iaemba  be 
connected  (which  is  not  yet,  indeed,  quite  de- 
termined) both  with  the  Chambeze  lakes  and 
with  Tanganyika,  the  connection  of  the  whole 
with  the  Njle  is  extremely  probable.  Not  the 
least  important  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  information 
is  that  which  relates  to  a tribe  of  Troglodytes  in 
South  Central  Africa — a dark-skinned  race,  pos- 
sessing “pictures”  or  “writings”  of  sonm  kind, 
and  dwelling  in  excavated  caves,  some  of  which 
extend  30  miles  underground. 
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SIR  RICHARD  STEELE  was  a gent  eman 
who  44  thought  more  of  the  state  of  his  raind 
than  the  state  of  his  fortune.”  One  of  his  pleas- 
antest essays — On  Laughter — commences  with 
the  following  quotation  from  an  old  Latin  poet : 

“Ride  fti  sapi* ” 

“If  you  have  taste,  show  it  by  your  laugh.” 

The  essay  goes  on : 44  In  order  to  look  into 
any  person’s  temper,  I generally  make  my  first 
observation  upon  his  laugh,  whether  he  is  easily 
moved,  and  what  are  the  passages  which  throw 
him  into  that  agreeable  kind  of  convulsion. 
People  are  never  so  much  unguarded  as  when 
they  are  pleased.  And  laughter  being  a visible 
symptom  of  some  inward  satisfaction,  it  is  then, 
if  ever,  we  may  believe  the  face.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  better  index  to  point  us  to  the  particu- 
larities of  the  mind  than  this,  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  our  rationality. 
For,  as  Milton  says — 

44 4 Smiles  from  reason  flow,  to  brutes  denied— 
And  are  of  love  the  food.’” 

On  the  cognate  subject  of  Cheerfulness,  an- 
other great  essayist,  Addison,  says : 44  Cheerful- 
ness is  the  best  promoter  of  health,  Kepinings 
and  secret  murmurs  of  the  heart  give  imper- 
ceptible strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which 
the  vital  parts  are  composed,  and  wear  out  the 
machine  insensibly.  You  will  scarcely  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  any  old  men,  or  with  such 
who  wear  well,  that  had  not  a more  than  or- 
dinary gayety  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  health  and  cheerfulness  mutually 
beget  each  other;  with  this  difference,  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  a great  degree  of  health  w hich 
is  not  attended  with  a certain  cheerfulness,  but 
very  often  see  cheerfulness  where  there  is  no 
great  degree  of  health.  Cheerfulness  bears  the 
same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body. 
It  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discontent, 
soothes  and  composes  the  passions,  and  keeps 
the  soul  in  a perpetual  calm.” 

The  Drawer  felicitates  itself  on  being  able  to 
preface  the  pleasant  things  it  hopes  to  present  to 
its  readers  during  this  goodly  year  with  authori- 
ty for  Laughter  and  Cheerfulness  so  high  as  is 


44  Did  you  collate  to  put  up  at  the  tarvem?” 

44  No,  Sir ; I expect  to  stop  with  Mr.  Skinner.  ” 

44  What,  Job  Skinner’s?  Deacon  Job — lives  in 
a little  brown  house  on  the  old  pike  ? Or  mebbe 
it’s  his  brother’s  ? W as  it  Tim  Skinner’s — Square 
Tim’s — where  you  was  goin’  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  the  gentleman,  smiling ; 44  it  was 
Squire  Tim’s.” 

44  Dew  tell  if  you  are  goin*  there  to  stop  over 
night ! Any  connection  of  his’n  ?” 

44  No,  Sir.” 

44  Well,  now,  that’s  curus ! The  pld  man  ain’t 
got  into  any  trouble  nor  nothin’,  has  he?”  lower- 
ing his  voice;  “ain’t  goin*  to  serve  a writ  onto 
him,  be  ye  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

44  Glad  on’t.  No  harm  in  askin’,  I s’pose.  I 
reckon  Miss  Skinner’s  some  connection  of 
youm  ?” 

44  No,”  said  the  gentleman.  Then,  seeing  the 
amused  expression  on  the  faces  of  two  or  three 
acquaintances  in  the  neighboring  seats,  he  add- 
ed, in  a confidential  tone  : 

44 1 am  going  to  see  Squire  Skinner’s  daughter.” 

“Law  sakesl”  said  tno  old  man,  his  face 
quivering  with  curiosity.  44 That's  it,  is  it?  I 
want  to  know!  Goin’  to  see  Mirandy  Skinner, 
be  ye  ? Well,  Mirandy ’s  a nice  gal— kinder  hom- 
bly,  and  long  favored,  but  smart  to  work,  they 
say,  and  I guess  you’re  about  the  right  age  for 
her,  too.  Kep’  company  together  long  ?” 

44 1 never  saw'  her  in  my  life,  Sir.” 

44  How  you  talk ! Somebody’s  gin  her  a rec- 
ommend, I s’pose,  and  you’re  goin’  clear  out 
there  to  take  a squint  at  her!  Wa’al,  I must 
say  there’s  as  likely  gals  in  Andover  as  Mirandy 
Skinner.  Tve  got  a family  of  growed  up  darters 
myself.  Never  was  married  afore,  was  ye  ? Don’t 
see  no  weed  on  your  hat.”  m 

44 1 have  been  married  about  fifteen  years,  Sir. 
I*have  a wife  and  five  children.”  And  then,  as 
the  long-restrained  mirth  of  the  listeners  to  this 
dialogue  burst  forth  at  the  old  man’s  open- 
mouthed  astonishment,  he  hastened  to  explain : 
“I  am  a doctor,  my  good  friend,  and  Squire 
Skinner  called  at  my  office  this  mpming  to 
request  my  professional  services  for  his  sick 
daughter.” 

“Wa’al,  now!”  And  the  old  bore  waddled 


given  above  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Joseph 
Addison. 

Let  us  open  the  Number  with  a little  scene  at 
which  those  two  worthies  would  have  shaken 
their  sides : 

A well-known  citizen  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, a few  days  ago  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  after- 
noon train  for  Providence,  when  a small,  wea- 
zened-faced, elderly  man,  haring  the  appearance 
of  a well-to-do  farmer,  came  into  the  car  looking 
for  a seat.  The  gentleman  good-naturedly  made 
room  for  him  by  his  side,  and  the  old  man  looked 
him  over  from  head  to  foot. 

44  Going  to  Providence  ?”  he  said  at  length. 

44 No,  Sir,”  the  stranger  answered,  politely; 
44 1 stop  at  Andover.  ” 

44 1 want  to  know ! I belong  out  that  way  my- 
self Expect  to  stay  long?’ * 

*4  Only  over  night,  Sir.” 

A short  pause. 


off  into  the  next  car. 

A good  story  is  told  of  Judge  M , pre- 

siding in  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  districts  in 
Western  New  York : 

An  action  was  brought  in  his  court  for  one 
thousand  dollars  for  damages  for  assault  and  bat- 
ten'. The  facts  were  that  the  defendant,  while 
walking  in  the  street  w'ith  his  wife  on  his  arm, 
was  rudely  accosted  by  the  plaintiff,  whom  he 
had  in  some  way  offended,  and  was  called  in 
loud  and  insulting  terms  an  opprobrious  epi- 
thet. On  being  thus  addressed  the  defendant 
left  his  wife  and  knocked  down  the  plaintiff,  who 
thereupon  brought  this  action.  The  Judge  sym- 
pathized very  strongly  with  the  defendant,  but,  os 
the  case  was  closely  tried  by  the  plaintiff’s  attor- 
ney, he  knew  that  if  there  was  a peg  given  the 
latter  whereon  to  hang  an  exception  to  his  charge, 
the  clever  lawyer  would  get  a new  trial.  So, 
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when  the  violence  to  the  law  had  been  duly  ex- 
patiated upon,  in  the  summing  up,  the  Judge 
arose  and  charged  the  jury. as  follows : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  the  plaintiff  had 
met  me  walking  along  the  street  with  my  wife  on 
my  arm,  and  had  called  me  what  it  is  not  denied 
that  he  called  the  defendant,  I should  have 
. knocked  him  down  just  as  the  defendant  did. 
But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  is  not  the  law , 
You  may  take  the  case,  gentlemen.” 

The  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  six  cents  damages 
without  leaving  their  seats. 

No  man  better  than  the  distinguished  editor 
of  the  Tribune  relishes  a witticism,  even  when 
aimed  at  himself.  During  the  Mte  canvass, 
when  Mr.  Greeley’s  name  occupied  a prominent 
place  on  the  Republican  State  ticket,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  conversation  with  the  editor  of 
the  Elmira  Daily  Advertiser , and  said : “ I shall 
expect  Chemung  County  to  give  a Republican 
majority  this  fall.  Your  paper  can’t  have  much 
influence  if  it  can’t  control  the  vote  of  the  coun- 
ty.” To  which  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser  re- 
plied: “Well,  I don’t  know  about  that ; but  it 
will  come  as  near  controlling  it  as  the  Tribune 
does  the  vote  of  you?  county.”  “That’s  veiy 
good,”  replied  H.  G. ; and  the  talk,  let  us  sup- 
pose, w andered  off  to  other  topics. 

There  are  very  good  people  in  this  world — 
deacons,  trustees,  and  such — who,  in  church 
matters,  are  apt  to  be  “grouty”  unless  they  can 
have  things  their  own  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  ministers  who  do  not  see  it  in  that 

light;  of  which  kind  was  the  Re?v.  Mr.  , 

who,  soon  after  his  ordination,  was  spoken  to  by 
an  old  class-mate  at  Yale:  “So  you  are  to  be 

settled  over  the  people  at , I hear?”  “ Yes. 

If  I am  settled  there  it  wTill  be  over  the  people, 
not  under  them.  ” 

Speaking  of  churches,  how  about  the  follow- 
ing announcement,  copied  from  one  of  our  late 
English  exchanges : 

Notice.  — Bethesda  Chapel , This  Evening.  — Ned 
Wright,  who  before  his  conversion  was  convicted 
three  times  of  burglary,  will  deliver  a Gospel  address. 
Come  and  welcome  1 No  Collection. 

The  story  of  the  pastor’s  “ tan-yard”  boots,  in 
the  November  Number  of  the  Drawer,  has  im- 
pelled a Cincinnati  correspondent  to  mention  a 
little  scene,  somewhat  similar  in  character,  that 
occurred  in  Washington  in  1861,  when  the  cap- 
ital was  crowded  with  “boys  in  blue.”  One 
Sabbath  mprning,  in  front  of  the  Kirkwood 
House,  the  enterprising  boot-blacks  were  plying 
their  trade  with  vigor  and  profit.  An  elongated 
sample  of  humanity,  with  immense  feet,  was  in- 
veigled into  having  five  cents’  worth  of  “ Union 
polish,”  and  placed  his  No.  12’s  on  the  block. 
The  little  polisher  stripped  to  his  work;  but, 
soon  exhausting  one  portion  of  his  stock  in  trade, 
sang  out  to  his  chum  near  by,  “I  say,  Bill,  lend 
me  some  spit ; Tve  got  an  army  contract  /” 

During  the  recent  “unpleasantness”  there 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  an  eastern  town  in  Maine 
an  Old  Hunker  Democrat  of  strong  anti-war  pro- 
clivities. His  disapprobation  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  government  was  often  expressed  in 
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ter.ws  which  savored  more  of  strength  than  vital 
piety.  It  so  happened  that  officers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  then  in  that  vicinity  actively 
pursuing  their  duties,  had  planted  their  tripod 
upon  the  top  of  a hill  near  the  residence  of  this 
disciple  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  no  sooner  saw 
it  than,  fired  with  indignation,  he  took  his  axe 
and  knocked  it  down.  Information  of  what  had 
been  done  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  officers,  who 
had  authority  to  establish  signals  wherever  they 
desired,  they  waited  on  our  irrepressible  friend 
to  leani  the  reason  of  his  strange  conduct.  Ey- 
ing suspiciously  the  employes  of  this  purely  sci- 
entific and  peaceable  branch  of  the  govemipent 
service,  he  replied  to  their  interrogatories : 

“ Well,  this  is  a d — d nigger  war , any  how ; 
and  do  you  suppose  I’m  going  to  have  that  thing 
on  my  farm  ? No,  Sir  /” 

An  explanation  followed,  and  the  signal  once 
more  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  highland — 
this  timo  with  official  notice  at  its  base,  setting 
forth  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  any  one  who 
should  disturb  its  position ; and  there  it  still  re- 
mains. 

Few  people  on  the  sea-board  have  any  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  enormous  book-trade  of  Chicago. 
Five-and-tw  enty  years  ago  Mark  H.  Newman,  of 
this  city,  was  courageous  enough  to  send  thither 
an  agent  to  establish  a branch  of  his  house.  In 
four  years  the  agent  was  *up  to  his  eyes  in  real 
estate  speculations,  and  during  a little  panic  he 
became  frightened,  and  took  to  his  heels,  closing 
out  his  lots  for  next  to  nothing,  and  abandoning 
the  book-store  altogether.  The  joke  of  the  af- 
fair proved  to  be  that  he  was  right  in  his  original 
impulse,  and  the  alarmists  to  whom  he  listened 
were  w rong.  Had  he  remained  and  sold  enough 
of  his  real  estate  to  enable  him  to  “carry”  the 
rest,  he  would  have  become  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  Northwest.  From  this  germ  sprang 
the  house  of  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co.,  who  regard 
it  a poor  year  when  their  sales  do  not  amount  to 
$800,000.  In  Chicago  there  are  sold  by  the 
Western  News  Company  7000  copies  of  Harper's 
Monthly , 5500  copies  of  Harper  s Weekly , and 
3000  copies  of  Harper  s Bazar.  The  aggregate 
sales  of  the  Company  amount  to  $1,000,000  per 
annum ; and  a notable  feature  of  the  trade  is  the 
large  number  of  choice  and  expensive  English 
and  American  books  that  are  bought  for  private 
libraries  in  the  Great  West 

Chicago  has  its  humorous  side  of  the  book 
trade,  if  we  may  credit  the  following : 

A certain  establishment  had  an  order  from  the 
“ country”  for  “ Six  Primitive  Christianity.  ” It 
w as  sent  back  with  the  response  penciled  opposite 
that  item,  and  not  at  all  in  jest — “No  Primitive 
Christianity  to  be  found  in  Chicago.” 

“The  Impenitent  Dead”  is  a work  by  a Mas- 
sachusetts Professor  of  Theology.  One  morning 
visitors  in  a leading  book-house  were  startled  by 
the  inquiry  w’hich  one  clerk  who  was  filling  an 
order  shouted  to  another  in  a distant  part  of  the 
store:  “Have  ‘The  Impenitent  Dead’  come  in 
yet?” 

A rather  slow  boy  had  been  employed  in  a 
great  establishment — in  which  his  father  also  was 
a clerk — just  long  enough  to  realize  that  he  did 
not  know  any  thing,  and  to  look  bewildered 
whenever  he  w as  asked  for  an  unfamiliar  work. 
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One  day  a fellow-clerk,  wishing  to  speak  with 
the  elder,  asked : “Bill,  where  is  your  paternal 
ancestor?”  “I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  replied 
the  lad,  in  a tone  of  despair;  “I  never  know 
where  half  the  books  are !” 

A very  quiet  boy,  and  also  a new-coipjr,  had 
learned  the  great  lesson  of  a salesman — always 
to  sell  a visitor  something,  whether  the  store  con- 
tains what  he  asks  for  or  not.  A diy  lifted  gen- 
tleman in  gold  spectacles  entered  ant!'  inquired : 
“ Have  you  ‘ Feuchtwanger’s  Gen  s ?’  ” — a large 
treatise  on  jewels.  The  lad  had  inver  heard  of 
it,  but  he  instantly  produced  a little  religious 
volume,  and  replied:  “No,  Sir;  but  here  is  a 
book  w hich  may  answer  your  purpose — ‘ Precious 
Gems  of  the  "Heavenly  Foundations!’”  The 
astonished  inquirer  gave  one  searching  and  per- 
plexed glance  over  his  spectacles,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  the  youth  was  making  game  of  him  or 
not,  and  then,  without  a word,  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used 
ghost 

Speaking  of  juvenile  venders  of  papers,  a 
Chicago  friend  mentions  the  case  of  a near-sight- 
ed, glass-mounted  gentleman  of  that  town,  who 
being  late  to  business  one  morning,  and  w alking 
with  unusually  rapid  stride,  was  solicited  by  one 
of  the  graceful  and  engaging  little  newsboys  of 
the  bailiwick  to  purchase  a paper.  Being  in 
haste,  a short  answer  was  given ; whereupon  the 
boy  looked  across  the  thronged  street  and  cried 
out  to  a companion : “ Er  say,  Jimmy,  just  look 
over  here  and  see  Dexter  with  specs!”  Mr. 
Bonner  should  look  after  that  man. 


The  newsboys  are  not  far  in  advance  of  the 
peripatetic  shiners  of  boots,  judging  from  the 
criticism  of  one  of  the  latter  profession  upon 
our  fiiend  Long  John  Wentworth:  “Er  say, 
Cheesey,  ’twould  take  lightning  a mighty  good 
while  to  run  down  that  fellar,  wouldn’t  it  ?” 

What  multitudes  of  laboring  men  there  are 
who,  compelled  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  per- 
spiration of  the  frontal  sinus,  will  appreciate  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  following  advertisement, 
published  In  a Cincinnati  journal : 

Emtlotmxnt  Wanted. — Steady  work  not  so  much 
an  object  as  good  wages.  Address  C.  B. 

Quite  as  good  is  a paragraph  that  we  find  in 
a hand-bill  announcing  a “Public  Sale  of  Valu- 
able Property  in  Baltimore  County,  Maiwlnnd, 
five  miles  from  Baltimore  city,  consisting  of  191 

acres  of  land,  a dwelling,  and  outhouses 

The  dairy  is  watered  from  a never-failing  spring 
of  cold  water.  There  is  also  a well  of  mineral 
water  near  the  dwelling,  and  a copious  stream 
of  Water  flows  through  the  entire  farm,  adapting 
it  PECULIARLY  to  the  milk  business  /” 

Barney  O , an  old  and  influential  man  in 

one  of  the  interior  towns  of  this  State,  now  gone 
to  his  rest,  had  deservedly  such  an  extensive  rep- 
utation for  meanness  and  close-dealing  tliat  it 
frequently  was  the  occasion  of  rich  scenes.  At 
the  death  of  his  first  w ife  the  family,  gathered  in 
the  sitting-room,  were  recounting  in  subdued 
tones  the  many  virtues  of  the  deceased,  wjien  one 
of  the  daughters,  unable  longer  to  restrain  her- 
self, bum  out  weeping.  Shocked  at  this  exhi- 


bition of  rebellion  against  the  Divine  will,  Barney 
snapped  out,  in  his  sharp,  nasal  tones:  “Stop 
our  noise  I Don’t  you  know  your  mother’s  in 
eaven !” 

Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  on  the  last 
block  leading  to  Wall  Street  Ferry,  has  a very 
steep  grade.  In  winter  the  boys  often  slide  down 
it  on  their  sleds,  and  sometimes,  when  there  is 
not  enough  snow  to  make  good  sledding  in  the 
carriage-way,  they  pack  the  snow  on  the  side- 
walks and  race  down  them  with  a long  line  of 
their  little  sleighs.  This  was  the  case  one  morn- 
ing just  about  the  time  the  business  gentlemen 
were  going  over  to  their  various  occupations  in 
New  York.  When  the  boys  came  racing  along, 
face  downward,  shouting,  “ Pawn-ee-gutters  /” 
most  of  the  gentlemen  stood  for  a moment  on 
one  side,  and  let  the  little  fellows  pass.  But  just 
as  the  last  boy  started,  shouting,  “ Pawn-ee- 
gutters  /”  a stout,  gray-haired,  little  old  gentle- 
man, well  buttoned  up,  and  quite  self-important, 
happened  to  bo  passing  down.  Being  entirely 
too  dignified  to  get  out  of  the  way,  he  stuck  out 
his  cane,  and  catching  the  sled  in  front  as  it 
came,  tossed  both  sled  and  boy  out  into  the  gut- 
ter in  a snow-drift.  The  ten-year-pld  picked 
himself  up,  looked  at  the  man  a moment,  and 
then  shouted  to  the  other  boys,  some  of  whom 
had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
were  dragging  their  sleighs  up  again : “ Boys, 
come  up  here  and  see  a man  that  never  was  a 
boy!”  

A Texas  correspondent  sends  us  a sad  account 
of  a poor  German,  residing  in  one  of  the  sea- 
coast  counties  of  that  State,  who,  tired  of  life, 
hung  himself  in  his*  back-yard  with  a thong  of 
rawhide,  commonly  called  a “tug.”  The  coro- 
ner empanneled  a jmy  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
most  of  whom  were  sailors.  After  solemnly 
viewing  the  body  they  rendered  the  following 
verdict:  “We,  the  jury,  find  that  the  deceased 
was  tired  of  drifting  down  the  stream  of  life,  and 
so  tugged  out.”  We  believe  that.  It’s  from  a 
Texan  of  St.  Mary’s. 


In  a villago  not  far  from  Portland,  Maine,  in 
the  month  of  September  last,  was  a “revival.” 
In  this  village  is  located  one  of  the  numerous 
com -packing  establishments  of  the  Portland 
Packing  Company,  which  employs  all  of  the 
available  “help”  of  the  locality  in  canning  that 
delicious  article  known  to  the  world  over  as 
“Yarmouth  Sugar  Com.”  Over  each  “crew” 
of  “ cutters”  (the  cutters,  lads  and  lassies  seated 
at  wooden  trays,  cut  the  com  from  the  cob  with 
gauged  knives)  is  a “director,”  who,  every  few 
moments,  when  the  pressman  who  fills  the  cans 
calls  “Com,”  to  indicate  that  his  supply  is  low, 
is  obliged  to  shout  the  words,  “Scrape  down,” 
w'hich  means  that  the  cutters  shall  scrape  their 
trays  into  tin  pans  for  the  use  of  the  aforesaid 
pressman.  The  director  in  this  case,  a burly, 
jolly  fellow,  nearly  seven  feet  in  his  Sunday 
boots,  strolled  into  the  meeting-house  one  even- 
ing during  the  revival,  and,  having  been  engaged 
all  day  in  his  monotonous  occupation  of  crying 
“Scrape  down”  at  every  sound  of  the  word 
“com,”  was  soon  overcome  with  drowsiness, 
and  dropped  off  into  a quiet  snooze.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  man  who  was  exhorting  his 
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brethering  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  spiritual 
famine  of  the  period,  and,  to  give  force  to  his 
remarks,  quoted  the  passage  about  going  into 
“ Egypt  to  buy  corn.”  No  sooner  was  the  word 
“com”  uttered  than  our  hero  started  up  and 
shouted,  to  the  horror  of  some  and  amusement 
of  more,  the  familiar  words,  “ Scrape  down/11 
The  effect  was  sufficient  to  break  up  the  meeting 
for  that  night 

As  showing  the  truth  of  that  truism,  “yon 
can  never  tell  how  you  are  coming  out  of  the 
thing  until  after  you  have  betted,”  we  have  the 
experience  of  a man  in  Alabama,  a radical  Re- 
publican, w'ho  deemed  it  a duty  to  support  every 
measure  adopted  by  the  Republican  party.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  General  Bankrupt  Law  was 
passed,  he  regarded  it  as  obligatory  upon  himself 
to  indorse  it  by  personally  going  through  the  pro- 
cess. It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  party. 
He  must  go  it.  He  did  go  it.  And  upon  count- 
ing up  his  liabilities,  and  adding  thereto  the  fees 
of  counsel,  he  found  on  getting  through  that  he 
had  expended  precisely  1 172^  more  than  he 
owed  when  he  started.  That  was  devotion. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  date  of 
October  26,  1869,  we  have  a note  from  a gentle- 
man who,  in  common  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  scattered  throughout  the  earth,  derives 
great  comfort  from  the  Drawer.  This  gentle- 
man feels  moved  to  write  as  follows : 

“I  was  employed  in  a drug-store  here,  and 
one  morning  after  breakfast  was  asked  by  my 
employer,  4 How  do  you  spell  Cholagogue  ?!  Of 
course  I spelled  it  for  him ; but  as  he  wished  to 
write  it  down,  I was  requested  to  repeat  it.  I 
acquiesced,  one  syllable  at  a time,  while  he 
wrrote  it  down  ; but  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
heard  him  add  to  Cholagogue  the  word  Bibles ! 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  he  had 
w'ritten  ‘Cholagogue  Bibles’  on  his  memoran- 
dum of  wants.  He  probably  intended  Polyglot 
Bibles,  but  the  name  of  the  patent  medicine  had 
slightly  obfuscated  him.” 

From  the  Syracuse  Jotimal  of  October  24, 
1869,  we  clip  the  following,  which  seems  to  ex- 
press a feeling  that  animates  the  bosom  of  many 
a parent  outside  the  boundaries  of  that  saline 
city: 

WANTED— A Good  8ervant-G!rl,  to  whom  the 
highest  wages  will  be  paid.  Having  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  good  help,  on  account  or  the 
misfortune  of  having  seven  small  children,  we  will 
poison,  drowu,  or  otherwise  make  way  with  fonr  of 
them  on  application  of  a first-class  servant-girl.  Apply 
at . 

A Practical  Parent  objects  to  the  silliness 
of  our  nursery  rhymes,  for  the  reason  that  the 
doggerel  is  rendered  pernicious  by  the  absence 
of  a practical  moral  purpose,  and  as  introducing 
infants  to  the  realities  of  life  through  an  utterly 
erroneous  medium.  They  are  taught  to  believe 
in  a world  peopled  by  Little  Bo  Peeps  and  Goosey 
Goosey  Ganders,  instead  of  a world  of  New  York 
Central,  Erie,  Northwestern  Preferred,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  accommodate  the 
teaching  of  the  nursery  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  to  invest  Children’s  Rhymes  writh  a 
moral  purpose.  Instead,  for  example,  of  the 
blind  wonderment  as  to  the  nature  of  astronom- 
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ical  bodies  inculcated  in  that  feeble  poem  com- 
mencing, “Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,”  let  the 
child  be  indoctrinated  into  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  science.  Thus : 

Wrinkles,  wrinkles,  solar  star, 

, I obtain  of  wbat  you  are. 

When  uuto  the  noonday  sky 
I the. spectroscope  apply; 

For  the  spectrum  reuaers  clear 
GaAs  within  vour  photosphere, 

• Alio  6odium  In  the  bar 

Wnich^your  rays  yield,  solar  star. 

Then,  agai^,  there  is  the  gastronomic  career 
of  Little  JacK  Horner,  which  inculcates  glut- 
tony. It  is  practicable  that  this  fictitious  hero 
should  familiarize  the  child  with  the  principles 
of  the  Delectus : 

Studious  John  Horner, 

Of  Latin  no  scorner, 

In  the  second  declension  did  spy 
How  nouns  there  are  some 
Which,  ending  In  um, 

Do  not  make  their  plural  in  i. 

The  episode  of  Jack  and  Jill  is  valueless  as  an 
educational  medium.  But  it  might  be  made  to 
illustrate  the  arguments  of  a certain  school  of 
political  economists : 

Jack  and  Jill 
Have  studied  Mill, 

And  all  that  sage  has  taught  too. 

Now  both  promote 
Jill’s  claim  to  vote, 

As  every  good  girl  ought  to. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  life  have  their  duties, 
and  the  child  needs  to  be  instructed  in  the  po- 
lite relaxation  of  society.  The  unmeaning  jingle 
of  “Hey  diddle  diddle”  might  be  invested  with 
some  utility  of  a social  kind : 

I did  an  idyl  on  Joachim's  fiddle 

At  a classical  soiree  of  June, 

While  Jolly  dogs  laughed  at  themes  from  Spohr, 

And  longed  Tor  a popular  tune. 

And  the  importance  of  securing  a good  parti , 
of  rejecting  ineligible  candidates,  and  of  modi- 
fying flirtations  by  a strict  regard  to  the  future, 
might  be  impressed  upon  the  female  mind  at  an 
early  age  in  the  following  moral: 

Little  Miss  Mufflt 
Sat  at  a buffet 
Eating  a bonbon  mert; 

A younger  son  spied  her, 

And  edged  up  beside  her, 

But  she  properly  frowned  him  away. 

We  find  in  a recent  French  journal  a fresh 
and  characteristic  anecdote  of  Lafayette.  At 
Lamarque’s  funeral  the  crow'd  took  out  the 
Generals  horses  as  he  was  returning  home,  and 
drew  him  to  his  hotel.  “You  must  have  been 
very  much  pleased,”  remarked  a friend.  “ Yen” 
much  pleased  indeed,”  replied  Lafayette;  “but 
I never  saw  any  thing  more  of  my  horses ! ” 

It  is  a good  thing  to  have  proper  nourishment. 
Particularly  for  invalids.  The  Englishman  builds 
up  on  beef;  the  Frenchman  on  delicate  made 
dishes ; the  German  on  a generous  combination 
of  beer  and  kraut,  as  we  infer  from  the  reply  of 
a good  Teuton,  who,  on  being  asked  how  much 
sauer-kraut  he  had  put  up  for  winter  use,  re- 
plied : “ I’se  not  got  much  ; only  ten  barrels — 
joosfc  for  sickness.11 

Queer  anecdotes  of  the  ministers  and  their 
various  modes  of  “improving”  the  subject  of 
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their  discourse  are  constantly  occurring.  The 
last  that  comes  to  ns  is  from  a clergyman  who 
preached  from  the  text,  “Love  one  another;” 
and  gave  a new  idea  of  his  subject  by  illus- 
trating it  with  an  anecdote  of  two  goats  who  met 
on  the  middle  of  the  one -plank  bridge  that  crossed 
the  stream  in  his  parish : “ But  did  they  fight 
and  try  to  push  each  other  into  the  water?  Oh 
no!  but  the  one  laid  himself  down  while  the 
other  stepped  over  him.  Here  was  friendship! 
here  was  love ! Oh,  my  brethren,  let  us  all  live 
like  goats !” 


The  November  Number  of  the  Drawer  con- 
tained several  anecdotes  of  the  eccentric  Meth- 
odist minister,  Jacob  Kruber,  which  suggests  to 
a Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  correspondent  two  or 
three  others,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  seen 
in  print. 

Kruber  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  the  canine 
species.  On  one  occasion  he  was  holding  family 
prayer  a few  miles  from  this  place,  when  a dog 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  house  walked  de- 
liberately into  the  room  and  calmly  looked  on. 
Kruber  opened  his  eyes,  saw  the  dog,  ceased 
praying,  arose,  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  room  ; 
then  returned  to  his  previous  position  upon  his 
knees,  and  resumed  his  prayer  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  to  disturb  his  equanimity. 

His  hatred  of  dogs  was  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood, and  now  and  then  persons  of  a wag- 
gish tnm  of  mind  would  take  pleasure  in  annoy- 
ing him.  On  another  occasion  he  was  holding 
sendees  in  a school-house.  Among  the  audience 
was  a stalwart  backwoodsman  with  an  enormous 
Newfoundland  dog.  lie  had  placed  himself  on 
the  end  of  a slab  bench  and  seated  his  dog  by 
his  side,  carelessly  placing  his  arm  around  the 
neck  of  the  animal.  Kruber  arose  to  commence 
the  services.  He  cast  a glance  at  the  dog,  then 
at  the  door,  and,  finally,  at  the  brethren.  The  ! 
language  was  perfectly  understood,  but  no  one 
stirred.  Kruber  looked  all  around  the  room,  and 
then  thundered,  “Put  out  that  dog!”  But  the 
overawing  woodsman  grimly  smiled  defiance, 
and  the  dog  showed  a splendid  set  of  teeth. 
Kruber  saw  that  he  was  foiled,  and,  as  a parting 
shot,  remarked  that  “ Brothers  generally  show  a 
very  warm  feeling  for  each  other.  ” 


He  once  preached  a sermon  on  the  devil,  in 
which  the  “Spirit  of  Darkness”  and  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  not  all  made  up  of  Methodists, 
had  to  take  not  a few  thrusts  of  his  terrible  weap- 
ons. The  next  morning,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
place,  he  rode  by  where  several  precocious  boys 
were  fishing.  Kruber  inquired  what  they  were 
fishing  for. 

“For  the  devil !”  answered  one  of  the  boys. 

“And  with  whrit  do  you  bait  your  hooks?” 

“With  Methodist  preachers,”  was  the  prompt 
reply. 


A Kentucky  girl,  having  heard  Bishop  Bas- 
com  deliver  one  of  his  elaborate  pulpit  orations, 
l*ecame  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  bis  elo- 
quence. On  returning  home  she  expressed  in 
glowing  terms  her  admiration  to  her  grandma. 
The  old  lady — relict  of  an  old-style  Baptist  min- 
ister— shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  said : 
“Tut,  tut,  child!  you  don’t  know  what  preach- 


ing is ; you  ought  to  have  heard  your  grandfather. 
Many  and  many  a time  I’ve  seen  him  come  down 
out  of  the  pulpit  without  a dry  thread  in  his 
shirt!” 


This  little  brevity  from  Crabb  Robinson’s 
Diary:  “March  5,  1853.  Dr.  Donaldson  re- 
peated a pun  of  his  own.  It  was  said  at  table, 
4 If  you  can  give  me  at  dinner  a good  dish  of  fish 
after  soup,  I want  no  more.’  4 That  is  not  my 
doctrine,’  said  Dr.  Donaldson.  ‘On  such  a 
theme  I am  content  to  be  held  superficial.  ’ ” 


j The  before-mentioned  brother,  whose  shirt- 
moistening  eloquence  had  so  impressed  his  bet- 
ter-half, had  two  leading  passions — one  for  fine 
horses,  the  other  for  the  accumulation  of  land. 
The  latter,  unfortunately,  involved  him  in  con- 
siderable litigation.  One  night,  when  returning 
from  one  of  his  appointments,  he  overtook  a gen- 
tleman whose  fine  horse  attracted  his  attention, 
and  opened  the  way  to  conversation.  It  soon 

turned  upon  religion  ; and  while  Brother  C 

was  expatiating  on  the  glory  of  free  grace,  he 
was  interrupted  in  a somewhat  startling  manner. 
The  stranger  had  a little  son  riding  behind  him, 
who  for  the  third  time  had  pulled  his  sleeve, 
with,  “ Daddy,  daddy ! I say,  daddy,  is  there 
any  land  in  the  moon  ?”  “No,  of  course  not,” 
he  replied ; “if  there  had  been,  old  Elijah  C — 
wguld  have  been  there  long  ago!”  Fortunately, 

just  here  the  road  forked,  and  Parson  C 

went  on  his  way  with  food  for  meditation  and 
prayer. 


A brother  of  “ the  above”  parson,  of  whom 
there  were  seven,  all  ministers,  was  considered 
by  his  fellow-laborers  a little  below  the  medium 
in  theological  talent,  though  of  acknowledged 
piety.  The  brothers  met  in  solemn  conclave  in 
order  to  convince  him  of  his  inability  to  build  up 
Sion.  They  assured  him  that  they  did  not  doubt 
his  piety  in  the  least,  but,  said  the  spokesman, 
4 4 we  do  not  think  you  are  called  to  preach. 
You’ve  preached  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
long  time  have  converted  only  one  soul.”  44  You 
own  to  one,  then,  do  you  ?”  queried  the  old  man. 
44  Yes ; that  old  black  sister  in  Virginia  was  a 
true  conversion  ; she  lived  and  died  a Christian 
woman  from  the  time  you  converted  her.” 
“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  rising,  to  signify 
his  dismissal  of  the  council,  “ I’ll  preach  twenty 
more  years:  every  fellow  save  his  fellow,  and 
nobody  will  be  lost.  ” 

(“Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work” — or 
words *to  that  effect.) 

During  the  session  of  a negro  Conference  at 
Cincinnati,  several  years  ago,  very  weighty  ques- 
tions were  discussed.  Among  others,  a clause 
was  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  discipline 
forbidding  the  second  marriage  of  ministers. 
This  was  warmly  discussed.  Finally,  quite  a 
sensation  was  produced  by  the  bishop  recognizing 
the  rising  speaker  as  “ Dor cter  D-o-r-m-a-n,  of 
New  York.”  The  Doctor,  taking  the  affirmative, 
spoke  with  eloquence,  denounced  bitterly  those 
who  opposed  the  proposition,  and  concluded  with 
some  rather  rough  personalities.  44  Now,  Broth- 
er Bishop,”  said  he,  “ I’ll  take  my  seat.  1 could 
say  much  more  on  this  subject  but  I know  I’ve 
already  stirred  up  a yellow-jacket  a nest,  and  will 
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soon  hear  them  buzzing  round  my  ears.”  He 
was  followed  by  an  old  bald-headed  brother, 
who  thus  threw  down  the  glove  of  defiance: 
“You  have  also  aroused  a bald-headed  hornet; 
and,  Brother  Bishop,  before  I proceed  to  the 
question,  I want  to  inform  you  that  I am  ac- 
quainted with  Dorcter  Dorman,  of  New  York. 
I’ve  known  him  a long  while.  lie  is  now  in  the 
earthly  and  felicitous  enjoyment  of  his  third 
wife ; and  if  the  angel  of  death  w'ere  to  beckon 
her  away,  her  sainted  spirit  would  scarcely  have 
time  to  sweep  the  golden  harp  above — her  love- 
ly person  w ould  scarcely  be  placed  in  the  dark 
grave — before  Dorcter  Dorman,  of  New  York, 
would  be  hunting  number  four  /” 

VerIly,  a new  kind  of  “ drummer  !” 

A fashionable  undertaker  in  one  of  the  north- 
ern towns  of  Kentucky  [this  from  a lady  on  the 
spot  to  the  Drawfer]  indulged  his  taste  by  pur- 
chasing a very  elegant  hearse,  with  plate-glass, 
silver  mountings,  and  mournfully  weaving  plumes. 
A gentleman  seeing  the  hearse  passing  down  the 
street  in  gloomy  pomp,  inquired  anxiously  of  the 
nearest  friend,  4 4 Who  is  dead  ?”  The  reply  was : 
44  Nobody — he's  only  drumming!" 

In  one  of  the  Scripture-named  towns  of  Penn- 
sylvania a rural  citizen  entered  a druggist’s  shop 
and  asked  for  ten  cents’  worth  of  magnesia.  The 
drugger  gave  him  some  of  Husband's  magnesia, 
and  labeled  it  as  such.  In  half  an  hour  the  pur- 
chaser returned,  and  said  he  wanted  ten  cents’ 
worth  more.  The  drugger  told  him  that  he  had 
given  him  a full  dose.  “I  know  that,”  replied 
the  man ; 44 1 want  this  for  ray  Wife  /” 

From  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  prom- 
inent charitable  institutions  of  Illinois  we  receive 
the  following,  the  ready  wit  of  which  would  de- 
serve, on  the  part  of  any  youthful  culprit,  com- 
plete absolution : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  now  of  New  York,  whose 
fame  in  the  department  of  social  science  is  every 
where  recognized,  was  formerly  Regent  of  the 
University  of  St  Louis.  Among  the  under- 
teachers  was  one  named  Butler,  whose  belief  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rod  was  more  implicit  than 
would  suit  the  ideas  of  non-resistants,  and  who 
carried  his  faith  into  corresponding  frequency  of 
exercise.  He  had  occasion  at  one  time  to  apply 
Solomon’s  panacea  to  a young  offender,  who  took 
his  revenge  as  follows : On  the  next  morning 
there  was  found,  facing  the  passage  leading  to  the 
university  a large  placard,  bearing  an  unmistaka- 
ble drawing  of  the  building,  the  windows  being 
garnished  with  a display  of  bottles,  such  as  is 
seen  in  a country  grocery,  and  over  the  door  the 
sign— 

WINES 

AND  OTHER  LICKERS. 

We  are  •furnished  by  a gentleman  at  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  with  a couple  of  little  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  hitherto  unpublished : 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  chess.  One  morning, 
in  the  fall  of  ’59,  he  became  engaged  in  the  game 
with  Judge  Samuel  Treat.  The  players  were 
very  equally  matched.  Each  had  won  one  game, 
and  the  third,  the  deciding  game,  was  in  prog- 
ress, Mr.  Lincoln  having  slightly  the  advantage. 
Little  “Tad”  was. present.  Weariad  with  the 


silence,  and  hungry  for  his  dinner,  the  little  fel- 
low ever  and  anon  tugged  at  his  father’s  coat, 
and  begged  to  go  home.  To  his  importunities 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  absently  answer,  “ Yes,  son- 
ny”— “Presently,  Tad” — “In  a minute,  my 
boy” — until  the  disgusted  Tad  gave  the  chess- 
board a sudden  shove  that  sent  it  from  the  table 
to  the  floor,  and  pawn,  knight,  castle,  and  king 
in  a common  heap. 

44  Well,  well,  Tad,  we’ll  go  to  dinner  now,  my 
boy!”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  rising  quietly,  and  go- 
ing off  in  a trot,  with  Tad  by  the  hand,  not  a 
shadow  of  anger  or  impatience  clouding  his  good, 
homely  face. 

I will  not  repeat  what  the  Judge  said  after  the 
door  closed  behind  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Tad ; there 
were  bad  words  in  it. 

There  lived  in  Springfield  in  I860,  and  prob- 
ably lives  there  still,  an  Irish  day-laborer  named 
John  M4Carty,  an  intense  Democrat.  Some  time 
after  tiie  Presidential  election  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
walking  along  the  public  square,  and  John  was 
shoveling  out  the  gutter.  As  the  President-elect 
approached,  M4Carty  rested  on  his  shovel,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  said,  bluntly  : 

44  An’  so  yer  elected  Presidint,  are  ye  ? Faith 
an’  it  wasn’t  by  my  vote,  at  all,  at  all!” 

44  Well,  yes,  John,  ” replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  shak- 
ing hands  with  John  veiy  cordially ; 44  the  papers 
say  I’m  elected ; but  it  seems  odd  I should  be, 
when  you  opposed  me.” 

“Well,  Mist  her  Lincoln,”  said  John,  dropping 
his  voice  lest  some  hi  other-Democrat  should  hear 
the  confession,  44  I’m  glad  ye  got  it,  after  all. 
It’s  moighty  little  pace  I’ve  had  wid  Biddy  for 
votin'  fominst  ye ; an’  if  ye’d  bin  bate,  she’d  ha’ 
driv  me  from  the  shanty,  as  shure’s  the  worrold  1” 

“Give  my  compliments  to  Biddy,  John,  and 
tell  her  I’ll  think  seriously  of  women-suffrage,” 
said  Mr.  L.  with  a smile,  as  he  passed  on  to  his 
office. 

An  epitaph  or  two  comes  to  us  in  a late  Lon- 
don wreekly : 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  W.  W., 

Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you.” 

Another,  on  Thomas  Woodcock : 

“Here  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Woodhen. 

The  most  amiable  of  husbands  and  excellent  of 
men. 

“ N.B.— HU  real  name  w*a  Woodcock,  but  It 
wouldn’t  oome  In  rhyme. — HU  Widow.” 

And  this,  written  by  a gentleman  evidently  of 
the  Irish  persuasion : 

“John  Palfreyman,  who  is  buried  here, 

Was  aged  four-and-twenty  year; 

And  near  this  place  his  mother  lies. 

Likewise  his  father— when  he  dies.” 

Another  Ilibemicism  is  found  at  Tavistock : 

“Under  this  stone  lies  three  children  dear. 

Two  be  buried  at  Tawton,  and  the  other  here.** 

A miserly  old  gentleman  is  complimented  by 
the  following  inscription  on  bis  tomb : 

“Here  lies  old  Father  Gripe,  who  never  cried  'Jam 
satis,* 

’Twonld  wake  him  did  be  know  you  read  his  tomb- 
stone gratis.**  

Among  denominational  jokes  the  following, 
j by  an  eminent  Western  physician,  is  not  bad  : 

I Being  called  to  the  bedside  of  a dying  repro- 
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bate,  he  found  that  he  was  expected  to  give  com- 
fort rather  to  the  soul  than  the  body.  The  old 
woman  said  if  she  could  only  remember  the  name 
of  the  Church  she  had  been  a member  of  she 
would  feel  better. 

“ Was  it  the  Presbyterian?”  kindly  suggested 
the  doctor. 

“No,  that  wa’n’t  it.” 

“The  Methodist?” 

“ No ; we  didn’t  like  them.” 

“Baptist?” 

“ No,  it  warn’t  the  Baptist.” 

“ Did  they  baptize  in  it  ?” 

“Why,  that  was  the  main  thing” 

“Then  it  must  have  been  the  Campbellite,” 
said  the  doctor. 

“That’s  it!”  she  exclaimed;  “that's  it! 
Thank  God  I remember  the  name  of  it  /” 

And,  greatly  comforted,  she  fell  into  a tran- 
quil slumber.  Or,  as  Wordsworth  says,  she  was 

“Oue  iu  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  Into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A passionate  In  tuition.” 

The  number  of  sham  epitaphs  written  on  per- 
sons of  particular  trades  or  professions  is  innu- 
merable. Doctors,  lawyers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  blacksmiths  are  those  chiefly  honored  in  this 
way.  The  most  ponderous  efforts  at  wit  have 
been  written  over  these  callings,  in  which  the 
various  implements  used  are  generally  dragged 
in  in  a series  of  wretched  puns.  Some  refer- 
ence is  sure  to  be  made  to  the  blacksmith’s  vice ; 
the  shoemaker  is  certain  to  “leave  his  all  be- 
hind;” the  tailor,  most  likely,  has  been  clipped 
by  the  shears  of  death ; while  the  doctor  is  joked 
about  his  murderous  propensities,  and  the  lawyer 
about  his  dishonesty.  To  this  class  the  doctor 
has  perhaps  contributed  the  best  series  of  witty 
epitaphs.  Very  few  of  these  appear  in  our  col- 
lection— in  fact,  there  is  but  one,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  which  refers  to  a doctor : 

“Here  Doctor  Fisher  lies  interred, 

Who  fill’d  the  half  of  this  church-yard.” 

The  cleverest  of  those  on  the  legal  profession 
consists  of  one  line,  “ On  Strange,  a Lawyer” — 

M Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer,  that  is  Strange.” 

An  estimable  citizen  of  Detroit,  engaged  in 
the  oyster  trade,  was  thus  addressed  by  one  of 
his  friends:  “Well,  if  business  continues  good 
during  the  winter,  I suppose  you  can  give  us  a 
can-cant  you?”  To  which  the  unshelfish  man 
replied:  “I  suppose  I can,”  This  must  have 
been  the  man  who 

“ Stripped  the  pearly  oyster  of  his  coat. 

And  thrust  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat.” 

Possibly  some  one  of  our  readers  may  have 
found  the  property  described  in  the  following 
advertisement,  published  in  the  Lockport  Daily 
Journal  and  Courier  of  October  15  : 

LOST  ! yesterday,  from  off  a wagon,  a large-sized 
Traveling  - Bag,  containing  sundry  articles  of 
wearing  apparel— among  which  were  two  Hubbard 
Squashes — somewhere  between  the  Gas  factory  and 

the  house  of  the  owner,  N.  G.  8 ; proceeding 

through  on  streets  straight  to  the  Gulf,  parallel  to 
Main  Street.  The  finder  will  receive  a reasonable  re- 
ward by  leaving  the  same  at  the  Journal  office. 

Our  unfortunate  friend  should  have  named  the 
figures  of  the  reward.  The  Detective  of  the  Pe- 
riod is  not  stimulated  except  by  figures.  There 


obviously  is  not  much  money  in  any  two  Hub- 
bard Squashes.  Nevertheless,  we  circulate  the 
advertisement. 

A legal  correspondent  in  Wisconsin  sends 
to  the  Drawer  the  following  verbatim  copy  of  a 
letter  from  a client,  who  desired  to  prevent  his 
wife  from  getting  a bill  of  divorce  against  him. 
On  its  receipt,  our  correspondent  adds,  “we 
abandoned  the  case,  and  she  couldn’t  ‘ get  enny 
bill  on  this :’  ” 

/mi  IS  18M 

Mr  steel  I heard  my  wife  came  to  you  for  a bill  of 
divorse  you  probly  herd  her  story  and  I will  tell  you 
mine  and  I will  tell  you  the  truth  I heard  Id  did  not 
provide  nuff  to  cat  god  noes  I hade  nuff  of  flower  pork 
potatoes  and  made  ower  one  barril  buter  and  always 
had  huney  in  the  hous  1 got  her  tea  shoccr  dried  fruit 
I always  thought  good  deal  of  her  and  I would  get 
evry  thing  I cold  to  pleas  her  I herd  she  sed  I was 
lasy  if  i was  I had  nuff  to  eat  and  drink  she  cant  say 
but  what  I got  close  for  her  she  had  4 good  dreseer 
when  she  left  I got  her  fore  new  pare  or  shoes  whin 
one  year  that  was  last  year  the  first  pare  I pade  3 dol- 
lars the  secont  2:25  and  third  2,50  and  4 forth  3 dollars 
this  was  all  got  with  in  one  year  and  I was  wilin  to 
get  them  for  her  and  I got  things  Just  that  way  for 
her  and  I am  wilin  to  do  it  again  for  her  I though  my 
eyes  of  her  she  would  get  evry  thing  she  ask  for  if  it 
lade  in  my  power  to  git  her  this  is  Just  as  trew  as  god 
in  heaven  and  l cant  see  she  can  get  enny  bill  on  this. 
Mr  steel  I wish  yon  wold  talk  w’hith  her  and  get  her 
to  come  back  and  live  with  me  and  live  a happy  life 
to  gether 

pleas  answer  this post  ofleo co  \V  is  and  I will 

satisfy  you  for  it  this  from  your  frend 

John 

I ceap  bees  and  have  lota  of  hnney  I wish  yon  wold 
advise  her  to  come  and  live  with  me  I am  a loneom 
man  you  ever  saw  I cant  sleap  or  eat  much  it  "wares  on 
me  my  mind  on  her  all  the  time  when  I am  awake 
and  sleep  if  yon  answer  this  write  plain  so  I can  read 
it  for  I cant  read  por  hand  tell  me  what  she  ses  about 
it  

It  is  not  the  correct  thing  at  all  to  laugh  at 
the  misfortunes  of  people ; but  what  can  one  do 
when  placed  in  the  position  narrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing by  a welcome  Connecticut  correspondent : 

In  the  procession  that  followed  good  Deacon 

Jones  to  the  grave,  last  summer,  Rev.  Mr. , 

the  new  minister  of  East  Town,  found  himself 
in  the  carriage  with  an  elderly  man  whom  he  had 
never  before  met.  They  rode  in  grave  silence 
for  a few  moments,  when  the  clergyman  endeavor- 
ed to  improve  the  occasion  by  serious  conversa- 
tion. 

“This  is  a solemn  duty  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, my  friend,”  he  said. 

“ Hey?  what  did  you  say,  Sir?”  the  old  man 
returned.  “Can’t  ye  speak  louder?  I’m  hard 
ofhearin*.” 

“I  w'as  remarking,”  shouted  the  minister, 
“ that  this  is  a solemn  road  we  are  traveling  to- 
day.” 

“ Sandy  road!  You  don’t  call  this  ere  sandy, 
do  ye?  I guess  you  ain’t  been  down  to  the 
South  Deestrict.  Ther’s  a stretch  of  road  on 
the  old  pike  that  beats  all  I ever  sec  for  hard 
travelin’.  Only  a week  afore  Deacon  Jones  w as 
tupk  sick  I met  him  drivin’  his  ox-team  along 
there,  and  the  sand  was  pretty  nigh  up  to  the 
hubs  of  the  wheels.  The  Deacon  used  to  get 
dretful  riled  ’bout  that  piece  of  road,  and  East 
Town  does  go  ahead  of  all  creation  for  sand.” 

The  young  minister  looked  blank  at  the  unex- 
pected turn  given  to  his  remark ; but  quickly  re- 
covering himself,  and  raising  his  voice  to  its  high- 
est pitch,  he  resumed  the  conversation. 
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“Our  friend  has  done  with  all  the  di.tcomforts 
of  earth,  ” he  said,  solemnly.  “ A small  spot  of 
ground  will  soon  cover  his  poor  senseless  clay.  ” 

“Did  you  say  clay,  Sir?”  said  the  old  man, 
eagerly.  44  ’Tain  t nigh  so  good  to  cover  sand 
with  as  medder  loam.  Sez  1 to  Mr.  Brewer,  last 
town-meetin’  day,  4 If  you’d  cart  on  a few  dozen 
loads — and  there’s  acres  of  it  on  the  river  bank,’ 
sez  I,  * you’d  make  as  pretty  a piece  of  road  as 
there  is  in  Harford  County.*  But  we  are  slow 
folks  in  East  Town,  Sir.” 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  minister  at 
that  moment  that  the  smell  of  new-ihade  hay 
from  a neighboring  field  suggested  a fresh  train 
of  thought. 

“Look,”  said  he,  with  a graceful  wave  of  the 
hand ; “ what  an  emblem  of  the  brevity  of  hu- 
man life ! As  the  grass  of  the  field  so  man  flour- 
isheth,  and  to-morrow  he  is  cut  down.” 

“ I don’t  calculate  to  cut  mine  till  next  week,” 
said  his  companion.  “You  mustn’t  cut  grass  too 
arly ; and  then,  agin,  you  mustn’t  cut  it  too  late.” 

“My  friend,”  shrieked  the  minister,  in  a last 
desperate  attempt  to  make  himself  understood, 
‘ 1 this  is  no  place  for  vain  conversation.  We  arc 
approaching  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all 
the  living.” 

They  w ere  entering  the  grave-yard,  but  the  old 
man  stretched  his  neck  from  the  carriage-window 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

“Do  you  mean  Square  Hubbard’s,  over  yon- 
der? ’Tis  rather  nanrer . They  build  all  them 
new-fangled  liousen  that  way  nowadays.  To  my 
mind  they  ain’t  nigh  so  hamsome,  nor  so  handy 
to  do  chores  in,  as  the  old-fashioned  square  ones, 
with  a broad  entry  runnin’  clear  through  to  the 
back-door.  Well,  this  is  the  gittin’-out  place, 
ain’t  it?  Much  obleeged  to  ye,  parson,  for  your 
entertainin'  remarks .” 

A venerable  but  eccentric  president  of  a 
Western  college  w*as  proverbial  for  leaving  no- 
thing unprayed  for.  In  the  customary  long 
prayer  before  sermon  he  prayed  for  every  body, 
every  thing.  Although  occasionally  amusing,  he 
was  always  fervent.  He  was  not  a square  John- 
son man,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  style  of 
supplication  in  behalf  of  the  now  ex-President, 
which  was,  “ O Lord,  we  pray  for  Andrew  John- 
son. We  know  that  he  is  nothing  but  a piece 
of  rottenness  under  Thy  nose  ; but,  O Lord,  wake 
him  up  /”  It  w as  given  with  great  unction ; yet 
it  was  prejudiced.  That  eminent  Tennesseean 
is  not  of  slumberous  habit ; on  the  contrary,  he 
is,  in  politics,  essentially  lively. 

Another  especial  subject  of  the  reverend  pres- 
ident’s prayer  w'as  Dr.  , head  of  the  

department — a man  of  marked  ability,  but  not 
inclined  to  hurry  through  the  world.  Indeed,  he 
was  much  too  slow  to  suit  the  energetic  presi- 
dent. Seated  in  the  pulpit,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, imagine  his  emotions  when  he  heard  the  ven- 
erable head  of  the  institution  say : “ O Lord,  w*e 

pray  for  Dr. . Thou  knowest  that  he  is  the 

smartest  one  among  us ; but,  O Lord,  he  is  so 
lazy!” 

It  has  been  a custom  latterly  in  most  colleges 
for  the  graduating  class  to  collect  the  photo- 
graphs and  autographs  of  the  class.  Col- 

lege was  no  exception ; and  with  our  class  the 
photograph  fever  ran  so  high  that  the  president 


alluded  to  it  in  this  way:  “We  pray  for  the 
Senior  Class,  who  will  soon  leave  us.  O Lord, 
wilt  Thou  have  mercy  on  them,  for  Thou  seest 
them  running  wild  with  foolishness,  going  around 
gathering  photographs.” 

In  the  little  city  of  B , in  the  southern 

part  of  Kentucky,  dwelt  an  elderly  person  named 
Walker,  by  trade  a maker  of  shoes,  and  who  in 
some  odd  way  had  acquired  the  appellation  of 
“ Judge.”  On  one  occasion,  when  General  Sam 
Houston  was  traveling  through  the  State  on  his 
way  to  Louisville,  he  stopped  at  the  hotel  in 
B— — for  supper,  and  was  called  on  by  many 
gentlemen  of  the  place  who  were  desirous  to 
meet  the  old  hero.  Among  them  was  Walker, 
who  was  presented  as  “Judge”  to  the  General, 
the  latter  observing,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Judge;  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you ; how  long  is  it  since  you  retired  from  the 
Bench?”  “Well,”  replied  Walker,  “really, 
General,  I have  not  made  a pair  of  shoes  in 
twenty-five  years !”  For  a moment  the  General 
didn’t  exactly  seem  to  know  what  was  meant  by 
the  smirk  excited  by  the  response ; but  he  soon 
comprehended. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Hudson  County,  New 
Jersey,  Democratic  Convention  at  Jersey  City, 
during  the  last  political  canvass,  had  the  effect 
of  making  a number  of  sore  heads  through  the 
county,  especially  among  the  American  portion 
of  the  population,  owing  to  the  unusual  prepon- 
derance of  the  Emerald  element  on  the  ticket 
Almost  every  one  not  nominated  was  growling ; 
among  the  rest  a noted  ward  politician  named 
Van  Tassell,  who  is  indebted  to  every  one  in  the 
city  who  will  lend  him  a dollar.  Soon  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention  he  went  into  the 
Standard  office  and  announced  his  intention  of 
changing  his  name  from  Bob  to  Teddy  Van 
Tassell.  “ Don’t,  Bob,”  says  Alick  Watts,  who 
was  standing  in  the  office;  “change  it  to  Owen 
(owing)  Van  Tassell— it  will  be  more  appropri- 
ate. ” Van  immediately  left  to  see  a prominent 
Senator  across  the  way. 

“The  Art  of  Putting  Things”  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  every  department  of  human 
speech -work  or  human  head-work ; the  what  to 
say,  the  when  to  say  it,  the  how  to  say  it.  The 
quaint  way  in  which  things  are  44  put”  forms  the 
staple  of  a mass  of  sayings  sent  to  the  Drawer ; 
as,  for  example,  a correspondent  at  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  who  incloses  the  original  note  of  an  in- 
digent person  suffering  from  scorbutic  ailment : 

Holms*  tovxsmip,  Cropukd  Co.  O. 

Doktcr,  Sir,  l want  you  to  Cend  Me  sunthen  to  cure 
a bmkeiug  out  all  over.  I cant  tel  yon  wat  is,  but  it 
burns  ana  iches.  The  wife  thinks  it  is  the  Each  but  I 
dout  think  it  is,  bnt  yonre  the  phersishion  and  ceud 
me  suuthen  to  Nock  it  hier  than  haman. 

Yure  Trend  


Another  specimen  of  this  Art  of  Putting 
Things  comes  from  a Boston  correspondent, 
who,  last  summer,  while  walking  through  the 
village  of  Fclchville,  Vermont,  enme  across  some 
stone  slabs  by  the  road-side,  on  one  of  w hich  was 
this  inscription : 

“On  the  31st  August  1754  Capt  James  Johnson  had 
a dnughter  bom  on  this  spotofgronnd  being  captivated 
with  his  whole  family  by  the  Indians." 
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they  will  produce  no 
effect.  I have  owned 
every  thing,  nnd  almost  regret  to  have  clone  so. 
I ought  not  to  degrade  myself  by  answering  the 
questions  of  a scoundrel  such  as  you  are.1’ 

Grumkow  gathered  tip  his  papers,  nnd,  with 
his  associate  officials,  departed,  probably  medi- 
tating upon  his  own  prospects  should  the  crown 


FltKDFttlGIv  IN  PRISON, 


III.— THE  MARRIAGE  OF  WILHELMINA 
AND  THE  RECONCILIATION. 

THE  captive  crown  prince  was  conveyed  from 
Wcsel  to  the  old  castle  of  Mi.ttemvnlde, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  in  a room  without 
furniture  or  bed.  An  old  chest,  which  chanced 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congre**,  in  the  year  1810.  by  Harper  nnd  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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prince  ever  become  king  of  Prussia.  The  next 
day,  September  5,  the  captive  was  taken  from 
the  castle  of  Mittenwalde  and  sent  to  the  for- 
tress of  Cfistrin,  a small  and  quiet  town  about 
seventy  miles  from  Berlin.  The  strong,  dun- 
geon-like  room  in  which  he  was  incarcerated 
consisted  of  bare  walls,  without  any  furniture, 
the  light  being  admitted  by  a single  aperture, 
so  high  that  the  prince  could  not  look  out  at  it. 
He  was  divested  of  his  uniform,  of  his  sword, 
of  every  mark  of  dignity.  Coarse,  brown 
clothes  of  plainest  cut  were  furnished  him. 
His  flute  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  all  books  but  the  Bible  and  a 
few  devotional  treatises.  He  was  allowed  a 
daily  sum,  amounting  to  twelve  cents  of  our 
money,  for  his  food — eight  cents  for  his  dinner 
and  four  for  his  supper.  His  food  was  pur- 
chased at  a cook-shop  near  by,  and  cut  for 
him.  He  was  not  permitted  the  use  of  a 
knife.  The  door  was  opened  three  times  a 
day  for  ventilation — morning,  noon,  and  night 
— but  not  for  more  than  four  minutes  each 
time.  A single  tallow -candle  was  allowed 
him  ; but  that  wras  to  be  extinguished  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Thus  deprived  of  all 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  the  prince,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  consigned  to  an 
imprisonment  of  absolute  solitude.  For  weeks 
and  months  he  was  left  to  his  own  agitating 
thoughts,  with  the  apparent  blighting  of  every 
earthly  hope,  awaiting  whatever  doom  his  mer- 
ciless father  might  award  to  him.  His  jailers, 
not  unmindful  of  the  embarrassing  fact  that 
their  captive  might  yet  become  king  of  Prussia, 
with  their  fate  in  his  hands,  gradually  treated 
him  with  all  the  secret  kindness  which  they 
dared  to  exhibit.1 

Though  Wilhelmina  was  also  a close  prison- 
er in  her  apartment  in  the  Berlin  palace,  and 
was  fed  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  she  still  had  a 
comfortable  room,  her  musical  instruments,  and 
the  companionship  of  her  governess,  Madam 
Sonsfeld.  It  was  rather  a relief  to  the  un- 
happy  princess  to  be  shut  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  her  father  and  from  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  She  occasionally  obtained  a smuggled 
letter  from  her  mother,  and  even  got  one,  in 
pencil,  from  her  brother,  full  of  expressions  of 
tenderness. 

All  the  friends  of  Fritz  were  treated,  by  the 
infuriate  father,  with  the  most  cruel  severity. 


t 41 A captain  Fouqu6  comes  to  Custrln  on  duty  or 
as  a volunteer  by-and-by.  He  is  an  old  fHend  of  the 
prince’s;  a ready-witted,  hot-tempered,  highly-eeti- 
mable  man.  He  is  often  with  the  prince.  Their 
light  is  extinguished  precisely  at  seven  o’clock. 
‘Very  well,  lieutenant,*  he  would  say,  ‘you  have 
done  your  orders  to  the  crown  prince’s  light.  But 
his  majesty  has  no  concern  with  captain  Fouque’s 
candles,’  and  thereupon  would  light  a pair.  Nay,  I 
have  heard  of  lieutenants  who  punctually  blew  out 
the  prince’s  light,  as  a matter  of  duty  and  commaud, 
and  then  kindled  it  again  as  a civility  left  free  to  hu- 
man nature.  In  short,  his  majesty’s  orders  can  only 
be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Even  in  the  letter  his  ma- 
jesty’s orders  are  severe  enough.”— Caelyl*,  It  p. 
213. 


No  mercy  was  shown  to  any  one  who  had  ever 
given  the  slightest  indication  of  sympathy  with 
the  crown  prince.  A bookseller,  who  had  fur- 
nished Fritz  with  French  books,  was  cruelly  ex- 
iled to  the  remote  shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  the 
extreme  northern  frontiers  of  Prussia.  A 
French  gentleman,  count  Montholieu,  who 
had  loaned  the  crown  prince  money,  would 
probably  have  perished  upon  the  scaffold  had 
he  not  escaped  by  flight.  His  effigy  was  nailed 
to  the  gallows. 

There  was  a young  lady  in  Potsdam  by  the 
name  of  Doris  Ritter.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  highly  respectable  parents,  and  was  of  un- 
blemished character.  As  Fritz  was  extremely 
fond  of  music,  and  she  played  sweetly  on  the 
harpsichord,  he  loaned  her  pieces  of  music,  and 
occasionally,  under  the  eye  of  her  parents,  ac- 
companied her  with  the  flute.  The  life  of  a 
colonel  in  garrison  at  Potsdam  was  so  dull,  that 
this  innocent  amusement  was  often  quite  a help 
in  beguiling  the  weary  hours.  The  young  lady 
was  not  beautiful,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  slightest  improprieties  or  of  any  approach 
even  to  flirtation.  But  the  infuriate  king,  who, 
without  the  shadow  of  reason,  could  accuse  his 
own  daughter  of  infamy,  caused  this  young  lady, 
under  the  pretext  that  she  had  been  the  guilty 
intimate  of  his  son,  to  be  taken  from  her  pa- 
rents, to  be  delivered  to  the  executioners,  and 
to  be  publicly  conveyed  in  a cart  and  whipped 
on  the  bare  back  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town.  She  was  then  imprisoned  and 
doomed  to  beat  hemp  as  a culprit  for  three 
years. 

One’s  faith  in  a superintending  Providence  is 
almost  staggered  by  such  outrages.  It  would 
seem  that  there  could  scarcely  be  any  compen- 
sation even  in  the  future  world  for  so  foul  a 
wrong  inflicted  upon  this  guileless  and  innocent 
girl.  There  can  be  no  possible  solution  of  the 
mystery  but  in  the  decree,  “ After  death  cometh 
the  judgment.” 

“ It  is  impossible,”  writes  Lord  Dover,  “not 
to  perceive  that  the  real  reason  of  his  conduct 
was  his  enmity  to  bis  son ; and  that  the  crime 
of  the  poor  girl  was  the  having  assisted  in 
making  the  son’s  existence  more  supportable. 
The  intention  of  Frederick  William  apparently 
being,  that  the  infliction  of  so  infamous  a pun- 
ishment in  so  public  a manner  should  prevent 
the  possibility  of  Frederick’s  ever  seeing  her 
again.”1 

A court-martial  was  convened  to  pronounce 
sentence  upon  the  crown  prince  and  his  con- 
federates. The  court  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  consisted  of  three  major-generals, 
three  colonels,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  three 

1 Voltaire,  iu  his  unreliable  “Vie  Privee  du  Roi  de 
Prusse,”  t.  il.  p.  51,  says  that  wheu  Frederick  became 
king  he  settled  upon  Doris,  who  was  then  married 
and  poor,  an  annuity  of  seventy-six  dollars.  Thie- 
baulf,  far  more  accnrate,  in  his  “Souvenirs  de  Vtngt 
Ans  de  Sijonr  & Berlin,”  says  he  gave  her  a pension  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars.  It  does  not  speak 
well  for  Frederick  that  he  could  have  so  meanly  re- 
quited so  terrible  a wrong. 
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majors,  three  captain?,  and  three,  belonging  to 
the  civil  courts,  called  auditors.  The  eonr*, 
thus  composed  of  eighteen  members,  met  on 
the  20ih  of  October,  1.730,  in  the  little  town  of 
Gopenick,  a few  miles  from  Berlin.  Gmmkow, 
well  aware  that  these  proceedings  would  attract 
the  attention  of  every  court  in  Europe*  had  per- 
suaded t he  king  to  submit  to  the  formality  of  a 
court-martial. 

It  was  well  understood  that  a verdict  was  to 
be  returned  in  accordance  'vith  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  and  also  that  the  king  desired  that  no 
mercy  should  he  shown  to  his  son.1  After  a 


session  of  six  days  the  verdict  of  the  court  was 
rendered.  The  crime  of  the  crown  prince,  in 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  brutality  of  hi? 
father,  was  declared  to  be  licwriioH.  nnd  I he  pen- 
alty wa$  death.  Lieutenant  Keith  was  also  de- 
clared to  be  a deserter,  and  doomed  to  die.  But 
as  he  had  escaped,  and  could  not  be  recaptured, 
he  was  sentenced  to  bo  hanged  in  effigy,  which 
effigy  was  then  to  be  cut  in  four  quarters  and 
nailed  to  the  gallows  at  Wesel.  Lieutenant 
Katie,  who  certainly  had  not  deserted,  ami 
whose  only  crime  was  that  he  had  been  a con- 
fidant hf  the  crown  prince  in  his  plan  to  escape,* 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  a fortress 
for  two  years,  some  soy  for  life. 

The  king  approved  of  the  first  two  sentences 
of  the  court.  The  mildness  of  the  last  roused 
his  indignation,  “Katie,”  he  exclaimed,  “is 


* “The  first  Idea  of  Frederick  William  was  to  de- 
liver his  son  over  to  be  condemned  by  the  ordinary 
tribunal  of  Prussia,  well  knowing  that  his  judge* 
would  never  venture  to  decide  except  nccordtncr  to  his 
wishes.  Indeed  he  took  a very  summary  as  w ell  as  a 
very  certain  mode  of  eflecliitg  this  object ; for  when- 
ever their  sentiments  were  not  approved  by  him  he 
wAf  in  the  habit  of  going  Into  the  court  where  they 
eat  and  there  distributing  kick**  and  blows  to  all  the 
Judges  in  turn,  (it  the  wme  time  calling  them  rogues 


and  blackguards  J From  men  bo  circumstanced  Fred- 
erick would  ha  ve  no  chance  of  acquittal."— Th*  Li/^o/ 
Frmlerifk  //.,  b#  Loan  Dover*  i.  p.  35. 
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guilty  of  high  treason.  He  shall  die  by  the 
sword  of  the  headsman.  It  is  better  that  he 
should  die  than  that  justice  depart  out  of  the 
world.”  His  doom  was  thus  fixed  as  irreversible 
as  fate. 

Fortunately  for  the  young  man’s  mother,  she 
was  in  her  grave.  His  father  was  at  that  time 
commandant  of  Kbnigsberg,  in  high  favor  with 
the  king.  His  illustrious  grandfather  on  his 
mother*  side,  field-marshal  Wartensleben,  was 
still  living.  For  half  a century  he  had  worthily 
occupied  the  most  eminent  posts  of  honor.  The 
tears,  the  agonizing  entreaties  of  these  friends 
were  not  of  the  slightest  avail.  The  king’s 
heart  was  as  impervious  to  appeals  for  mercy 
as  are  the  cliffs  of  Sinai. 

There  are  several  letters  stHl  remaining 
which  lieutenant  Katte  wrote  to  his  friends 
daring  those  hours  of  anguish  in  which  he  was 
awaiting  his  death.  No  one  can  read  them 
without  compassionate  emotion  and  without 
execrating  the  memory  of  that  implacable  ty- 
rant who  so  unjustly  demanded  his  execution. 
The  young  man  wrote  to  the  king  a petition 
containing  the  following  pathetic  plea : 

“ Sike, — It  is  not  to  excuse  myself  that  I ad- 
dress this  letter  to  your  majesty.  But,  moved 
by  siucere  repentance  and  heart-felt  sorrow,  I 
implore  your  clemency,  and  beseech  you,  sire, 
to  have  some  consideration  for  my  youth,  which 
renders  me  capable  of  imprudence  without  any 
bud  design. 

“ God  does  not  always  follow  the  impulse  of 
his  justice  toward  sinners;  but  often,  by  his 
mercy,  reclaims  those  who  have  gone  astray. 
And  will  not  your  majesty,  sire,  who  are  a re- 
semblance of  the  Divinity,  pardon  a criminal 
who  is  guilty  of  disobedience  to  his  sovereign  ? 
The  hope  of  pardon  supports  me,  and  I flatter 
myself  that  your  majesty  will  not  cut  me  off  in 
the  flower  of  my  age,  but  will  give  me  time  to 
prove  the  effect  your  majesty's  cleMncy  will 
have  on  me.  w 

“Sire,  I own  that  I am  guilty.  Will  not 
your  majesty  grant  me  a pardon  which  God 
never  refuses  to  the  greatest  sinner  who  sin- 
cerely confesses  his  sins  ? I shall  be  always 
ready  to  shed  even  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to 
show  your  majesty  what  grateful  sentiments 
your  clemency  can  raise  in  me.” 

It  was  all  in  vain.  On  Sunday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 5,  as  the  condemned  young  man  was 
sitting  alone  in  his  prison  cell,  sadly  awaiting 
his  doom,  yet  clinging  to  hopes  of  mercy,  an 
officer  entered  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  to  convey  him 
to  the  fortress  of  Custrin,  at  a few  leagues  dis- 
tance, where  he  was  to  be  executed.  For  a 
moment  the  young  man  was  greatly  agitated. 
He  soon,  however,  regained  his  equanimity. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  a fearful  communi- 
cation to  one  in  the  vigor  of  health,  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  surrounded  by  every  thing 
which  could  render  life  desirable.  Two  broth- 
er-officers and  the  chaplain  accompanied  him 
upon  this  dismal  midnight  ride.  Silence,'  pious 


conversation,  prayers,  and  occasional  devotional 
hymns  occupied  the  hours.  The  dawn  of  a 
cold  winter’s  morning  was  just  appearing  as 
they  reached  the  fortress. 

His  companions  had  no  heart  to  witness  the 
bloody  execution  of  their  friend  and  brother-of- 
ficer. The  chaplain,  Mfiller,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  condemned  to  Custrin,  $nd  also 
Besserer,  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison  there, 
were  either  obliged  by  their  official  position,  or 
were  constrained  by  Christian  sympathy,  to  ride 
by  his  side  in  the  death-cart  to  the  scaffold. 
Of  the  rest  of  his  friends  he  took  an  affection- 
ate leave,  saying,  “Adieu,  my  brothers;  may 
God  be  with  you  evermore !”  He  was  convey- 
ed to  the  rampart  of  the  castle  dressed  in  coarse 
browm  garments,  precisely  like  those  worn  by 
the  prince. 

By  order  of  the  king,  Fritz,  who  had  also 
been  condemned  to  die  and  wtis  awaiting  his 
doom,  was  brought  dow  n into  a low  er  room  of 
the  fortress,  before  whose  window  the  scaffold 
was  erected,  that  he  might  be  compelled  “to 
see  Katte  die.”  At  his  entrance  the  curtains 
were  closed,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  court- 
yard. Upon  the  drawing  of  the.curtains  Fritz, 
to  his  horror,  beheld  the  scaffold  draped  in 
black  on  a level  with  the  window,  and  directly 
before  it. 

The  unhappy  crown  prince  was  in  an  agony 
of  despair.  Again  and  again  he  frantically  ex- 
claimed, “In  the  name  of  God,  I beg  you  to 
stop  the  execution  till  I write  to  the  king ! I 
am  ready  to  renounce  all  my  rights  to  the  crowm 
if  he  will  pardon  Katte!”  As  the  condemned 
was  led  by  the  window  to  ascend  the  scaffold, 
Fritz  cried  out  to  him,  in  anguish  as  intense  as 
a generous  heart  can  endure : “ Pardon  me,  mt 
dear  Katte,  pardon  me ! Oh  that  this  should 
be  wdiat  I have  done  for  you !” 

A smile  flitted  across  Katie’s  pallid  features 
as  he  replied,  “ Death  is  sweet  for  a prince  I 
love  60  well.”  With  fortitude  he  ascended  the 
scaffold.  The  executioner  attempted  to  band- 
age his  eyes,  but  he  resisted,  and  looking  to 
heaven,  said,  “Father,  into  thy  hands  I sur- 
render my  soul ! ” Four  grenadiers  held  Fritz 
with  his  face  toward  the  window.  Fainting,  he 
fell  senseless  upon  the  floor.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, by  a single  blow,  Katte’s  head  rolled 
upon  the  scaffold.  As  the  prince  recovered 
consciousness  he  found  himself  still  at  the  win- 
dow in  full  view  of  the  headless  and  gory  corpse 
of  his  friend.  Another  swoon  consigned  him 
to  momentary  unconsciousness.1 

The  body  of  Katte  remained  upon  the  scaf- 


* “The  prince  had  been  some  weeks  in  his  prison 
at  Ciistriu  when  one  day  an  old  officer,  followed  by  four 
grenadiers,  entered  his  chamber  W’eeping.  Frederick 
had  no  doubt  that  he  was  to  be  made  a head  shorter. 

But  the  officer,  still  in  tears,  ordered  the  grenadiers 
to  take  him  to  the  window  and  hold  hie  head  out  of 
it,  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  look  on  the  execution 
of  his  friend  Katte  upon  a scaffold  expressly  built  for 
that  purpose.  He  saw,  stretched  out  his  band,  and 
fainted.  The  father  w'as  present  at  this  exhibition.** 
—Memoirs  of  the  Li/e  of  Voltaire^  p.  2d. 
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fold  during  the  short  wintry  day,  and  at.  night 
was  baried  in  one  of  the  bastion*  of  the  for- 
tress. This  cruel  tragedy  was  enacted  more  than 
a century  ago ; bat  there  are  few  who  even  now 
can  read  the  record  without  having  their  eyes 
flooded  through  the  conflicting  emotion*  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers  and  indignation  against 
the  tyrant  who  could  perpetrate  such  crimes. 

When  Frederick  returned  to  consciousness 
Ins  misery  plunged  him  into  a high  fever.  De- 
lirium ensued,  during  which  chaplain  Muller, 
who  remained  with  him,  says  that  he  frequent- 
ly attempted  to  destroy  himself.  As  the  fever 
Abated  and  he  became  more  tranquil  floods  of 


tears  gushed  from  his  eves.  He  for  some  time 
refused  to  take  any  nourishment.  It  seemed 
to  him  now  that  every  hope  in  life  was  forever 
blighted.  He  had  no  doubt  fhnt  his  own  death 
was  fully  decided  upon,  and  that  he  would  soon 
he  led  to  his  execution.  In  his  moments  of 
delirious  anguish  ho  at  times  longed  for  death 
to  come  as  speedily  tvs  possible.  And  again  it 
seemed  awful  to  have  his  young  life — for  he* 
was  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age — cu$  off  by 
the  bloody  sword.1 


1 M General  Giukcl,  the  Dutch  embassador,  here  told 
me  of  an  interview  he  bad  with  the  king.  The  king 
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Chaplain  Mtiller  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  king  to  an  unusual  degree, 
lie  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Ciistrin,  and  to 
have  daily  interviews  with  the  prince,  to  instruct 
him  in  religion.  The  king  professed  to  be  em- 
inently a religious  man.  While  torturing  the 
body  and  the  mind  of  the  prince  in  every  way, 
he  expressed  great  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  example  of 
such  a father  had  staggered  the  faith  of  the  son. 
Illogically  he  renounced  that  religion  which 
condemned,  in  the  severest  terms,  the  conduct 
of  the  father,  and  which  caused  the  king  often 
to  tremble  upon  his  throne,  appalled  by  the  dec- 
laration, 44  Know  thou  that  for  all  these  things 
God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.” 

The  young  prince  had  also  become  dissolute 
in  life.  The  sacred  volume  denounced  such  a 
career  as  offensive  to  God,  as  sure  to  bring 
down  upon  the  guilty  prince  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure in  this  life,  and,  if  unrepented  of,  in 
the  life  to  come.  No  man  who  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  true  can,  with  any  comfort  what- 
ever, indulge  in  sin.  The  prince  wished  to  in- 
dulge his  passions  without  restraint.  He  there- 
fore, thus  living,  found  it  to  be  a necessity  to 
renounce  that  religion  which  arrayed  against 
his  sinful  life  all  the  terrors  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. A wicked  life  and  true  Christian  faith 
can  not  live  in  peace  together.  The  one  or 
the  other  must  be  abandoned.  Frederick  chose 
to  abandon  Christian  faith. 

It  seems  that  the  crown  prince  had  an  in- 
quiring mind.  He  was  interested  in  meta- 
physical speculations.  He  had  adopted,  per-  1 
Imps,  as  some  excuse  for  his  conduct,  the  doc-  j 
trine  of  predestination,  that  God  hath  foreor- 
dained whatsoever  cometh  to  pass.  The  idea 
that  there  is  a power,  which  Hume  calls  philo- 
sophical necessity,  which  Napoleon  calls  des- 
tiny, which  Calvin  calls  predestination,  by  which  , 
all  events  are  controlled,  and  that  this  necessity 
is  not  inconsistent  with  free  agency,  is  a doc- 
trine which  ever  has  commanded  the  assent, 
and  probably  ever  will,  of  many  of  the  strongest 
thinkers  in  the  world. 

“The  heresy  about  predestination,”  writes 
Carlyle,  “or  the  election  by  free  grace,  as  his 
majesty  terms  it,  according  to  which  a man 
is  preappointed,  from  all  eternity,  either  to 
salvation  or  the  opposite,  which  is  Fritz’s  no- 
tion, and  indeed  Calvin’s,  and  that  of  many 
benighted  creatures,  this  editor  among  them, 
appears  to  his  majesty  an  altogether  shocking 
one.  What!  may  not  deserter  Fritz  say  to 
himself,  even  now,  or  in  whatever  other  deeps 

harbors  most  monstrous  wicked  designs,  not  fit  to  be 
?*pokeii  of  in  words.  It  is  certain,  if  he  continue  in 
the  mind  he  is  in  at  present,  we  shall  see  scenes  here 
as  wicked  and  bloody  as  any  that  were  ever  heard  of 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  will  sacrifice  his 
whole  family— every  body,  except  Grumkow,  being, 
as  he  imagines,  in  conspiracy  against  him.  All  these 
things  he  said  with  such  imprecations  and  disordered 
looks,  foaming  at  the  month  all  the  wrbile,  as  it  was 
terrible  either  to  see  or  hear.”— Dick k ns’s  Dispatch , 
7th  December,  1730. 
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of  sin  he  may  fall  into,  4 1 was  foredoomed  to 
it.  How  could  I or  how  can  I help  it?’  The 
mind  of  his  majesty  shudders  as  if  looking  over 
the  edge  of  an  abyss.” 

Chaplain  MUller  was  especially  directed  to 
argue  w'ith  Frederick  upon  this  point,  and,  if 
possible,  to  convert  him  to  Christianity.  The 
correspondence  which  ensued  between  the  king 
and  Muller  is  preserved.  The  king  w'rote  to 
the  chaplain,  under  date  of  November  3,  1730: 

“ I have  been  assured  that  you  are  an  honest 
and  pious  clergyman,  and  a faithful  minister 
of  the  word  of  God.  Since,  therefore,  you  are 
going  to  Ciistrin,  on  account  of  the  execution 
of  lieutenant  Katte,  I command  you,  after  the 
execution,  to  pay  a visit  to  the  prince  royal ; 

I to  reason  with  him  and  to  represent  to  him  that 
whosoever  abandons  God  is  also  abandoned  by 
God ; and  that,  w hen  God  has  abandoned  a 
man,  and  has  taken  away  his  grace  from  him, 
that  man  is  incapable  of  doing  what  is  good, 
and  can  only  do  what  is  evil.  You  will  exhort 
I him  to  repent,  and  to  ask  pardon  for  the  many 
j sins  he  has  committed,  and  into  which  he  has 
seduced  others,  one  of  whom  has  been  just  pun- 
ished with  death. 

44  If  you  then  find  the  prince  contrite  and 
humble,  you  will  engage  him  to  fall  on  his  knees 
with  you,  to  ask  pardon  of  God  with  tears  of 
penitence.  But  you  must  proceed  with  pru- 
dence and  circumspection,  for  the  prince  is  cun- 
! ning.  You  will  represent  to  him  also,  in  a 
proper  manner,  the  error  he  labors  under  in 
believing  that  some  are  predestinated  to  one 
thing  and  some  to  another;  mad  that  thus  he 
w ho  is  predestinated  to  evil  can  do  nothing  but 
evil,  and  he  who  is  predestinated  to  good  can 
do  nothing  but  good,  and  that  consequently 
we  can  change  nothing  of  wrhat  is  to  happ£p~~a 
dreadful  error,  especially  in  what  regards  our 
salvation. 

44  Now,  as  I hope  that  his  present  situation, 
and  the  execution  which  has  just  taken  place 
before  his  eyes,  will  touch  and  soften  his  heart, 
and  will  lead  him  to  better  sentiments,  I charge 
you,  as  jpu  value  your  conscience,  to  do  all 
that  is  lRtnanly  possible  to  represent  forcibly 
to  the  prince  these  things ; and  particularly  in 
what  relates  to  predestination  to  convince  him, 
by  means  of  passages  from  the  Scriptures, 
which  satisfactorily  prove  what  Ifrisli  you  to 
advance.” 

This  letter  was  nddressed  to  the  “reverend, 
well-beloved,  and  faithful,”  and  was  signed, 

| “your  affectionate  king.”  Though  the  king 
had  not  yet  announced  any  intention  of  sparing 
J the  life  of  his  son,  and  probably  was  fully  re- 
solved upon  his  execution,  he  was  manifestly 
j disturbed  by  the  outcry  against  his  proceedings 
: raised  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  Three  days 
I before  the  king  wrote  the  above  letter  the  em- 
| peror  of  Germany,  Charles  VI.,  had  written 
to  him,  with  his  own  hand,  earnestly  interced- 
i ing  for  the  crown  prince.  In  addition  to  the 
1 letter  the  emperor,  through  his  minister  Secken- 
I dorf,  had  presented  a very  firm  remonstrance. 
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He  announced  to  Frederick  William  that  prince 
Frederick  was  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  Germanic  body;  that  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  was  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  that  the 
king  was  bound  to  surrender  to  this  tribunal  the 
accused  and  the  documents  relative  to  this  trial. 

The  emperor  was  probably  induced  to  this 
decisive  course  not  merely  by  motives  of  hu- 
manity, but  also  by  the  consideration  that  by 
thus  saving  the  life  of  Frederick  he  would  for- 
ever attach  him  to  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden 
also  wrote  to  the  king,  earnestly  interceding  for 
the  life  of  the  crown  prince. 

The  king  was  at  first  much  incensed  by  these 
attempts  at  interference.  It  was  not  safe  for 
liim  to  bid  defiance  to  the  opinions  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Emotions  of  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion struggled  in  the  bosom  of  the  kiug.  Cap- 
tain Guy  Dickens,  secretary  of  Dubourgay, 
writes : 

“The  king  of  Prussia  can  not  sleep.  The 
officers  sit  up  with  him  every  night,  and  in  his 
slumbers  he  raves  and  talks  of  spirits  and  ap- 
paritions.'1 

He  drank  deeply,  wandering  about  by  night 
as  if  possessed  by  fiends.  “He  has  not,11 
writes  captain  Dickens,  “ gone  to  bed  sober  for 
a month  past. 11  Once  he  rose,  about  midnight, 
and  with  a candle  in  his  hand  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  the  queen,  apparently  in  a state  of  ex- 
treme terror,  saying  that  there  was  something 
haunting  him.  His  agitation  was  so  great  that 
a bed  was  made  up  for  him  there. 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  Katte,  the  king 
wrote  to  chaDlain  Muller,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1730  a letter  closing  with  the  following 
words : 

“ As  God  often  by  wondrous  guidance,  strange 
paths,  and  thorny  steps,  will  bring  men  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  so  may  our  Divine  Redeemer 
help  that  this  prodigal  son  be  brought  into  His 
communion ; that  his  godless  heart  be  beaten 
until  it  is  softened  and  changed ; and  so  he  be 
snatched  from  the  claws  of  Satan.  This  grant 
us,  the  Almighty  God  and  Father,  for  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  passion  and  death’s  sake. 
Amen ! I am,  for  the  rest,  your  well-atfection- 
ed  king,  Frederick  William.” 

The  prince  supposed  that  the  object  of  Mul- 
ler's visits  was  to  prepare  him  for  his  death. 
But  upon  receiving  the  full  assurance  that  his 
father  contemplated  pardoning  him,  should 
there  be  evidence  of  repentance,  he  promised 
to  take  an  oath  of  entire  submission  to  his  fa- 
ther's will.  Seven  commissioners  were  sent  to 
the  prison  of  Ciistrin,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
to  administer  this  oath  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity. He  was  conducted  to  the  church.  A 
large  crowd  was  in  attendance.  A sermon  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion  was  preached.  The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered to  him.  And  then  he  audibly  repeated 
the  oath  and  attached  to  it  his  signature. 


From  the  church  the  prince  was  conducted, 
not  back  to  his  prison  in  the  fortress,  but  to  a 
town  mansion,  which  was  assigned  as  his  resi- 
dence. His  sword  was  restored  to  him.  But 
he  was  still  not  fully  liberated.  Officials,  ap- 
pointed by  his  father,  surrounded  him,  who 
watched  and  reported  all  his  movements.  The 
first  act  of  the  young  prince,  upon  reaching  his 
apartment  after  this  partial  liberation,  was  to 
write  as  follow's  to  his  father.  We  give  the 
letter  as  translated  by  Carlyle : 

“ Ciistrin,  November  19,  1780. 

“ All-skrenest  and  All-graciousest  Fa- 
ther,— To  your  royal  majesty,  my  all-gra- 
ciousest  Father,  I have,  by  my  disobedience  as 
Their  subject  and  soldier,  not  less  than  by  my 
undutifulness  as  Their  son,  given  occasion  to  a 
just  wrath  and  aversion  against  me.  With 
the  all-obedientest  respect  I submit  myself 
wholly  to  the  grace  of  my  most  All-gracious 
Father,  and  beg  him  most  AU-graciously  to  par- 
don me,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  withdrawal  of 
my  liberty,  in  a sad  arrest,  as  my  own  thoughts 
of  the  fault  I have  committed  that  have  brought 
me  to  reason,  who,  with  all-obedientest  respect 
and  submission,  continue  till  my  end  my  A 11- 
graciousest  king's  and  Father’s  faithfully-obe- 
dientest  servant  and  son,  Frederick.'' 

Here,  in  the  little  town  of  Ciistrin,  in  a house 
very  meagerly  furnished,  the  crown  prince  es- 
tablished his  household  upon  the  humblest 
scale.  The  prince  was  allowed  to  wear  his 
sword,  but  not  his  uniform.  He  was  debarred 
of  all  amusements,  and  was  forbidden  to  read, 
write,  or  speak  French.  To  give  him  employ- 
ment, he  was  ordered  to  attend  regularly  the 
sittings  of  the  Chamber  of  Counselors  of  that 
district,  though  he  was  to  take  his  scat  as  the 
youngest  member.  Three  persons  were  ap- 
pointed constantly  to  wqtcli  over  him.  Lord 
Dover  writes : 

“His  diet  was  regulated  at  a sum  which 
made  it  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  actual 
starvation.  His  apartmeut  was  most  miser- 
able, and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  furniture. 
He  was  in  great  want  of  linen,  and  of  others 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  At  nine  o’clock 
at  night  his  candle  was  taken  from  him  ; while 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  books  were  alike  denied 
him.” 

“His  very  flute,"  Carlyle  writes,  “ most  in- 
nocent ‘Princess,’  as  he  used  to  call  his  flute 
in  old  days,  is  denied  him  ever  since  he  came 
to  Ciistrin.  But  by  degrees  he  privately  gets 
her  back  and  consorts  much  with  her ; wails 
forth,  in  beautiful  adagios,  emotions  for  which 
there  is  no  other  utterance  at  present.  He  has 
liberty  of  Ciistrin  and  the  neighborhood.  Out 
of  Ciistrin  he  is  not  to  lodge  any  night  without 
leave  had  of  the  Commandant.” 

While  these  sad  scenes  were  transpiring  the 
princess  Wilhelmina  was  held  in  close  captivity 
in  her  apartment  at  the  palace  in  Berlin.  The 
king  bad  convened  a council  ot  eight  clergymen, 
and  had  put  to  them  the  question  whether  a 
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father  had  not  a right  to  give  his  daughter  in 
wedlock  to  whom  he  pleased.  Much  to  the 
honor  of  these  clergymen  they  replied,  with  but 
one  exception,  in  the  negative. 

The  queen  remained  firm  in  her  determina- 
tion that  Wilhelmina  should  marry  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  king  was  equally  indexible  in 
his  resolve  that  she  should  not  marry  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  queen  occasionally  had  inter- 
views with  Wilhelmina,  when  they  wept  together 
over  their  disappointments  and  trials.  The 
spirited  young  princess  had  no  special  predilec- 
tions for  the  English  prince.  But  she  was  firm 
in  her  resolve  not  to  have  a repugnant  husband 
forced  upon  her.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
January,  1731,  as  the  queen  was  about  to  leave 
Berlin  for  Potsdam,  she  said  tp  her  daughter : 

44  Be  firm,  my  child.  Trust  in  my  manage- 
ment. Only  swear  to  me,  on  your  eternal  sal- 
vation, that  never,  on  any  compulsion,  will  you 
marry  another  than  the  prince  of  Wales.  Give 
me  that  oath.” 

But  Wilhelmina  evaded  the  oath  upon  the 
ground  of  religious  scruples.  Anxiety,  confine- 
ment, and  bad  diet  hud  so  preyed  upon  her 
health  that  she  was  reduced  almost  to  a skele- 
ton. The  following  extract  from  her  journal 
gives  a graphic  account  of  her  painful  condi- 
tion : 

44  I was  shut  up  in  my  bedchamber,  where  I 
saw  nobody,  and  continued  always  to  fast.  I 
was  really  dying  of  hunger.  I read  as  long  as 
there  was  daylight,  and  made  ‘remarks  upon 
what  I read.  My  health  began  to  give  way.  I 
became  as  thin  as  a skeleton  from  want  of  food 
and  exercise.  One  day  Madame  De  Sonsfeld 
and  myself  were  at  table,  looking  sadly  at  one, 
another,  having  nothing  to  eat  but  soup  made 
with  salt  and  water  and  a ragout  of  old  bones, 
full  of  hairs  and  other  dirt,  when  we  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  wipdow.  Surprised,  we  rose 
hastily  to  seo  what  it  was.  We  found  a raven 
with  a morsel  of  bread  in  its  beak,  which  it  laid 
down  on  the  sill  of  the  window  so  soon  as  it 
saw  us,  and  flew  away.  Tears  came  into  our 
eyes  at  this  adventure.  4 Our  lot  is  very  de- 
plorable,* said  I to  my  governess,  4 since  it  even 
touches  the  creatures  devoid  of  reason.  They 
have  more  compassion  for  us  than  men,  who 
treat  us  with  so  much  cruelty.’” 

The  raven  was  a tame  one,  which  had  got 
lost  and  was  seeking  for  its  home.  The  story, 
however,  spread,  and  created  great  sympathy 
for  the  imprisoned  princess.  There  was  a large 
number  of  French  refugees  in  Berlin.  With 
characteristic  kindness,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  royal  displeasure,  they  sent  daily  a basket 
of  food,  which  was  placed  in  a situation  from 
which  Wilhelmina’s  maids  could  easily  convey 
the  contents  to  her,  while  compassionate  sen- 
tries kindly  looked  the  other  way.  The  prin- 
cess wrote  to  her  father,  imploring  permission 
to  receive  the  sacrament,  from  which  she  had 
been  debarred  for  nearly  a year.  The  reply 
from  her  father  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms : 


44  My  blackguard  daughter  may  receive  the 
sacrament.” 

Her  sisters  were  now  permitted  occasionally 
to  visit  her,  and  her  situation  became  some- 
what ameliorated.  On  the  10th  of  May  Wil- 
helmina received  a letter  from  her  mother  which 
caused  her  to  wring  her  hands  in  anguish.  It 
informed  her  that  the  next  day  a deputation 
was  to  call  upon  her,  from  the  king,  to  insist 
upon  her  giving  her  consent  to  marry  the  prince 
of  Bairenth.  The  letter  was  as  follows : 

44  All  is  lost,  my  deaf  daughter.  The  king 
is  determined,  at  all  hazards,  upon  your  mar- 
riage. I have  sustained  several  dreadful  con- 
tests on  this  subject,  but  neither  my  prayers  nor 
my  tears  have  had  any  effect.  Eversman  has 
orders  to  make  the  purchases  necessary  for  your 
marriage.  You  must  prepare  yourself  to  lose 
Madam  Sonsfeld.  The  king  is  determined  to 
have  her  degraded  with  infamy  if  you  do  not 
obey  him.  Some  one  will  be  sent  to  persuade 
you.  In  God's  name  consent  to  nothing,  and 
God  will  support  you  in  it.  A prison  is  better 
tnan  a oad  marriage.  Adieu,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter ! I expect  every  thing  from  your  firmness.  *’ 

A deputation  of  four  ministers,  headed  by 
baron  Gnimkow,  the  next  day  presented  them- 
selves to  the  princess.  To  overawe  Wilhel- 
mina they  approached  her  with  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  state.  Grumkow  opened  the  con- 
ference : 

“Obey  the  wishes  of  the  king,”  said  he, 
“andnhe  royal  favor  will  be  restored  to  you. 
Refuse  to  do  it,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  will 
be  the  doom  which  will  fall  upon  your  mother, 
your  brother,  and  yourself.” 

They  all  united  their  entreaties,  arguments, 
prayers,  and  threats.  The  princess  was  in  a 
state  of  terrible  agitation.  Almost  distracted 
she  paced  the  floor.  That  she  might  have  a 
little  time  to  reflect,  the  four  deputies  retired 
into  the  recess  of  a window.  One  of  them,  M. 
Tulmier,  then  approached  the  princess,  and  in 
a low  tone  of  voice  said  to  her : 

44  Do  not  resist  any  longer.  Submit  to  what- 
ever is  required  of  you.  I will  answer  with  my 
life  that  the  marriage  will  never  really  take 
place.  It  is  necessary,  at  whatever  cost,  to  ap- 
pease the  king  for  the  present.  I will  explain 
to  the  queen  that  this  is  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining a favorable  declaration  from  the  king 
of  England.” 

Thus  influenced,  she  yielded.  Tears  flood- 
ed her  eyes  and  her  voice  was  broken  with  sobs 
as  she  said, 44 1 am  ready  to  sacrifice  myself  for 
the  peace  of  the  family.”  The  deputation  with- 
drew, leaving  the  princess  in  despair.  Baron 
Grumkow  conveyed^  to  the  king  the  pleasing 
intelligence  of  her  submission.  She  imme- 
diately w'rote  to  her  mother,  as  follows : 

44 1 have  hardly  strength  enough  to  trace 
these  lines.  My  state  is  altogether  worthy  of 
pity.  It  is  not  any  menaces,  however  violent 
they  may  have  been,  which  have  compelled  my 
consent  to  the  king’s  wishes.  An  interest  still 
more  dear  to  me  has  determined  me  to  this  sac- 
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rificc.  I have  been  till  now  the  innocent  cause 
of  all  the  unhappiness  which  your  majesty  has 
endured.  My  too  sensible  heart  has  been  pen- 
etrated by  the  touching  details  you  have  latterly 
made  of  them. 

u You  have  been  witling  to  suffer  for  me.  Is 
it  not  much  more  natural  that  I should  sacri- 
fice myself  for  you,  and  that  I should  finish, 
once  for  all,  this  fatal  division  in  the  family? 
Could  I balance  a moment  between  the  choice 
of  unhappiness  for  myself  and  the  pardon  of 
my  brother?  What  dreadful  discourses  have 
there  not  been  held  to  me  on  this  subject ! I 
tremble  when  I think  of  them.  All  the  objec- 


tions I could  allege  against  the  king’s  proposal 
were  refuted  to  me  beforehand.  Your  majes- 
ty yourself  had  proposed  to  him  the  prince  of 
Bmrenth  ns  a fit  alliance  for  m*?.  I can  not 
therefore  imagine  that  you  will  disapprove  of 
my  resolution.  Besides,  necessity  is  not  to  be 
resisted.  I shall  have  the  honor  to  offer  n 
more  circumstantial  detail  of  the  whole  trans- 
action to  your  majesty  when  I shall  he  permit- 
ted to  throw  myself  at  vonr  feet,  I < an  under- 
stand easily  what  must  be  your  grief  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  that  which  touches  me  the 
most/* 

The  king,  in  response  to  the  report  of  Baron 
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Grumkow,  which  was  so  gratifying  to  him,  sent 
the  same  evening  the  following  note  to  Wilhel- 
raina: 

44 1 am  delighted,  my  dear  Wilhelmina,  that 
you  are  so  submissive  to  the  wishes  of  your 
father.  The  good  God  will  bless  you  for  it; 
and  I will  never  abandon  you.  I will  take  care 
of  you  all  my  life,  and  will  endeavor  to  prove 
to  you  that  I am  your  very  affectionate  father.  ” 

The  next  morning  the  princess  received  the 
following  cruel  epistle  from  her  mother : 

“You  have  cut  me  to  the  heart;  and  have 
inflicted  on  me  the  greatest  misery  I ever  en- 
dured. I had  placed  all  my  hope  in  you,  in 
consequence  of  my  ignorance  of  your  charac- 
ter. You  have  had  the  address  to  disguise  to 
me  the  bad  propensities  of  your  heart,  and  the 
baseness  of  your  disposition.  I repent  a thou- 
sand times  the  kindness  I have  shown  you,  the 
care  I have  taken  of  your  education,  and  all 
that  I have  suffered  on  your  account.  I no 
longer  acknowledge  you  as  my  daughter,  and 
shall,  in  future,  never  regard  you  but  as  my 
most  cruel  enemy;  since  it  is  you  who  have 
sacrificed  me  to  my  persecutors,  who  now  tri- 
umph over  me.  Never  count  upon  me  again. 
I vow  eternal  hatred  to  you,  and  will  never  for- 
give you.” 

Soon  after,  the  king  returned  to  Berlin  and 
summoned  his  daughter  to  his  presence.  He 
received  her  very  graciously.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, remained  quite  unreconciled,  and  was  loud 
in  the  expression  of  her  anger:  “I  am  dis- 
graced, vanquished,  and  my  enemies  are  tri- 
umphant!” she  exclaimed.  Her  chagrin  was 
so  great  that  she  fell  quite  sick.  To  a few 
words  of  sympathy,  which  her  child  uttered, 
she  replied:  “Why  do  you  pretend  to  weep? 
It  is  you  who  have  killed  me.” 

Frederick  William  was  in  high  spirits.  Many 
distinguished  strangers  were  invited  to  his 
court,  and  they  were  received  with  great  mag- 
nificence. There  were  costly  and  showy  enter- 
tainments, served  by  44  six-and-twenty  black- 
amoors,” bands  of  music,  with  much  pomp  of 
etiquette,  and  reviews  of  the  giant  guard  and 
of  the  marvelously  drilled  army.  Preparations 
were  made  for  a review  of  great  splendor  on 
Monday,*  the  28th  of  May.  The  Prince  of  Bai- 
reuth  was  invited,  though  neither  the  queen  nor 
Wilhelmina  were  aware  of  it.  At  the  early 
hour  of  seven  o’clock  of  the  preceding  evening 
the  king  went  to  bed,  that  he  might  be  fresh 
for  the  review  on  the  morrow.  His  high-born 
guests  were  left  to  be  entertained  by  the  queen 
and  the  princess.  Just  as  they  were  passing 
in  to  supper  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  ap- 
proaching the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  was 
heard  in  the  court-yard.  As  that  was  an  honor 
conferred  only  upon  princes  the  queen  was  a 
little  surprised,  and  sent  to  inquire  who  had 
arrived.  To  her  consternation  she  found  that 
it  was  the  prince  of  Baireuth. 

44  The  head  of  Medusa,”  writes  the  princess, 
44  never  produced  such  horror  as  did  this  piece 
of  news  to  the  queen.  For  some  time  she  could 


not  utter  a word,  and  changed  color  so  often 
that  we  thought  she  would  faint.  Her  state 
went  to  my  heart.  I remained  as  immovable 
as  she.  Every  one  present  appeared  full  of 
consternation.”  + 

The  prince  retired  to  his  chamber,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  royal  family  at  the  review  the 
next  day.  Wilhelmina  passed  a miserable 
night.  She  could  not  sleep,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing found  herself  so  ill  that  she  begged  to  be 
excused  from  the  review.  She  also  greatly 
dreaded  encountering  the  coarse  jests  of  her 
father.  But  she  could  not  be  released  from 
the  review.  Both  she  and  her  mother  were 
compelled  to  go.  In  an  open  carriage  the 
queen  and  princess,  with  attendant  ladies  of 
the  court,  passed  before  the  line.  The  mar- 
quis of  Schwedt,  whom  the  princess  had  so  em- 
phatically discarded,  was  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment.  Ho  Beemed  “swollen  with  rage,” 
and  saluted  the  royal  party  with  his  eyes  turned 
away.  The  royal  carriages  were  then  with- 
drawn to  a little  distance  that  the  ladies  might 
witness  the  spectacle. 

44  Such  a show  for  pomp  and  circumstance, 
Wilhelmina  owns,  as  could  not  be  equaled  in 
the  world  ; such  wheeling,  rhythmic  coalescing 
and  unfolding,  accurate  as  clock-work,  far  and 
wide ; swift,  big  column  here  hitting  big  column 
there,  at  the  appointed  place  and  moment ; with 
their  volleyings  and  trumpetings,  bright  uni- 
forms, and  streamers,  and  field  music,  in  equip- 
ment and  manoeuvre  perfect  all,  to  the  mean- 
est drummer  or  black  kettle-drummer ; supreme 
drill  sergeant  playing  on  the  thing  as  on  his 
huge  piano,  several  square  miles  in  area.”1 

As  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  gazing  upon 
this  spectacle  an  officer  rode  up  to  the  royal 
carriage,  cap  in  hand,  and  said  that  he  was  di- 
rected to  present,  to  the  queen  and  princess, 
his  highness  the  prince  of  Baireuth.  Imme- 
diately a tall  young  man,  in  rich  dress  and  of 
very  courtly  air,  rode  up  to  the  carriage  and 
saluted  his  future  mother  and  his  destined 
bride.  His  reception  was  very  chilling.  The 
queen,  with  frigid  civility,  scarcely  recognized 
his  low  bow.  Wilhelmina,  faint  from  fasting, 
anxiety,  and  sleeplessness,  was  so  overcome  by 
her  emotions  that  she  fell  back  upon  her  seat 
in  a swoon. 

Wilhelmina  had  never  seen  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Her  mother  had  not  attempted  to  con- 
ceal from  her  that  he  was  exceedingly  plain  in 
person,  slightly  deformed,  weak  in  intellect,  and 
debased  by  his  debaucheries.  But  the  ambi- 
tious queen  urged  these  considerations  not  as 
objections  but  as  incentives  to  the  marriage. 
“ You  will  be  able,”  she  said,  44  to  have  him  en- 
tirely under  your  direction.  You  will  thus  be 
virtually  king  of  England,  and  can  exert  a pow- 
erful control  overall  the  nations  of  Europe.” 
These  considerations,  however,  did  not  influ- 
ence the  princess  so  much  as  they  did  her 
mother.  She  had  never  taken  any  special  in- 
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terest  in  her  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Indeed,  at  times  she  had  said  that  nothing  should 
ever  induce  her  to  marry  him. 

The  first  glance  at  the  prince  of  Baireuth  pre- 
possessed the  princess  in  his  favor.  She  sub- 
sequently, when  better  acquainted  with  him, 
described  him  in  the  following  terms : 

“The  prince  is  tall,  well  made,  and  has  a 
noble  air.  His  features  are  neither  handsome 
nor  regular;  but  his  countenance,  which  is 
open,  engaging,  and  very  agreeable,  stands  him 
in  the  place  of  beauty.  He  is  of  a hasty  tem- 
per, and  replies  with  quickness  and  without  em- 
barrassment. Though  his  nature  is  inclined 
to  anger,  he  knows  so  well  how  to  overcome  it 
that  it  is  never  perceived,  and  no  one  has  ever 
suffered  by  it.  He  is  very  gay.  His  conver- 
sation is  very  agreeable,  though  he  has  some 
difficulty  in  making  himself  intelligible  from 
lisping  so  much.  His  conception  is  quick,  and 
his  intellect  penetrating.  The  goodness  of  his 
heart  gains  him  the  attachment  of  all  who 
know  him.  He  is  generous,  charitable,  com- 
passionate, polite,  engaging,  and  enjoys  very 
equal  spirits.  The  only  fault  I know  in  him  is 
too  much  levity,  w'hich  I must  mention  here,  as 
otherwise  I should  be  accused  of  partiality. 
He  has,  however,  much  corrected  himself  of 
it.” 

The  next  Sunday,  June  3,  the  betrothal  took 
place  with  great  magnificence.  The  ceremony 
was  attended  by  a large  concourse  of  distin- 
guished guests.  Lord  Dover  says  that  the 
very  evening  of  the  day  of  the  betrothing  a 
courier  arrived  from  England  with  dispatches 
announcing  that  the  English  court  had  yielded 
to  all  the  stipulations  demanded  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  in  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
helminu  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  retract.  Probably  both  the  king 
and  Wilhelmina  were  gratified  in  being  able  to 
decline  the  offer.  But  the  chagrin  of  the  queen 
was  terrible.  She  fell  into  a violent  fever,  and 
came  near  dying,  reproaching  her  daughter  with 
haring  killed  her. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  complica- 
tions and  troubles  of  this  royal  family.  It  is 
said  that  Wilhelmina,  to  soothe  her  mother, 
treated  her  betrothed  with  great  coldness;  that 
her  younger  sister  Charlotte  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  the  prince  of  Baireuth,  and  endiwivored  to 
win  him  to  herself ; and  that  the  prince  him- 
self, attracted  by  warmth  on  the  one  hand  and 
coldness  on  the  other,  was  quite  disposed  to 
make  the  exchange.1  The  king,  irritated  by 
these  interminable  annoyances,  and  the  victim 
of  chronic  petulance  and  ill -nature,  recom- 
menced his  brutal  treatment  of  his  daughter. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  the 
crown  prince  was  at  Ctistrin,  upon  probation, 
being  not  yet  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his 
father.  He  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  please  the  king,  applying  him- 
self diligently  to  become  familiar  with  all  the 
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tedious  routine  and  details  of  the  administra- 
tion of  finance,  police,  and  the  public  domains. 
Fritz  was  naturally  very  amiable.  He  was  con- 
sequently popular  in  the  little  town  in  which  he 
resided,  all  being  ready  to  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  serve  him.  The  income  still 
allowed  him  by  his  father  was  so  small  that  he 
would  have  suffered  from  poverty  had  not  the 
gentry  in  the  neighborhood,  regardless  of  the 
prohibition  to  lend  money  to  the  prince,  con- 
tributed secretly  to  replenish  his  pnrse. 

A year  and  a day  had  elapsed  since  the  fa- 
ther had  seen  the  son.  On  the  15th  of  August 
the  king,  being  on  a journey,  stopped  for  a cou- 
ple of  hours  at  Custrin,  and  held  an  interview 
with  Fritz.  The  monarch  was  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  several  hundred  persons.  The  scene 
which  ensued  is  described  by  Grumkow,  in  his 
summary  of  what  took  place  at  Custrin  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1731.  The  king  sent  for  the 
prince  to  be  brought  before  him  at  the  govern- 
ment house.  As  Fritz  entered  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  his  father’s  feet.  The  king  coldly  or- 
dered him  to  rise,  saying : 

“ You  will  now  recall  to  mind  what  passed  a 
year  and  a day  ago — how  scandalously  you  be- 
haved, and  what  a godless  enterprise  you  un- 
dertook. As  I have  had  you  about  me  from 
the  beginning,  and  must  know  you  well,  I did 
all  in  the  world  that  was  in  my  power,  by  kind- 
ness and  by  harshness,  to  make  an  honorable 
man  of  you.  As  I rather  suspected  your  evil 
purposes  I treated  you  in  the  harshest  and 
sharpest  way  in  the  Saxon  camp,  in  hopes 
you  would  consider  yourself,  and  take  anoth- 
er line  of  conduct;  would  confess  your  faults  to 
me,  and  beg  forgiveness.  But  all  in  vain.  You 
grew  ever  more  stiff-necked.  You  thought  to 
carry  it  through  with  your  headstrong  humor. 
But  hark  ye,  my  lad,  if  thou  wert  sixty  or  sev- 
enty instead  of  eighteen,  thou  couldst  not  cross 
my  resolutions.  And  as  up  to  this  date  I have 
managed  to  sustain  myself  against  ahy  comer, 
there  will  be  methods  found  to  bring  thee  to 
reason  too. 

“ Have  I not,  on  all  occasions,  meant  honor- 
ably by  you  ? Last  time-  I got  wind  of  your 
debts  did  I not,  as  a father,  admonish  you  to 
tell  me  all  ? I would  pay  all ; you  were  only 
to  tell  me  the  truth ; whereupon  you  said  there 
were  still  two  thousand  thalers  beyond  the  sum 
named.  I paid  these  also,  at  once,  and  fancied 
I had  made  peace  with  you.  And  then  it  was 
found,  by-and-by,  you  owed  many  thousands 
more.  And  os  you  knew  you  could  not  pay, 
it  was  as  good  as  if  the  money  had  been  stolen 
— not  to  reckon  how  the  French  vermin,  Mon- 
tholieu  and  partner,  cheated  you  with  their 
new  loans. 

“Nothing  touched  me  so  much  as  that  you 
had  not  any  trust  in  me.  All  this  that  I was 
.doing  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House, 
the  Array,  and  the  Finances,  could  only  be  for 
you,  if  you  made  yourself  worthy  of  it.  I here 
declare  that  I have  done  all  things  to  gain  your 
friendship,  and  all  has  been  in  vain.” 
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The  crown  prince,  either  deeply  touched  with 
penitence  or  affecting  to  be  so,  again  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  his  father,  as  if 
imploring  pardon.  The  king  continued  : 

“Was  it  not  your  intention  to  go  to  En- 
gland?” 

“Yes,”  the  prince  replied. 

“Then  hear  what  the  consequences  would 
have  been.  Your  mother  would  have  got  into 
the  greatest  misery.  I could  not  but  have  sus- 
pected she  was  the  author  of  the  business. 
Your  sister  I would  have  cast  for  life  into  a 
place  where  she  would  never  have  seen  jun 
or  moon  again.  Then  on  with  my  army  to 
Hanover,  and  bum  and  ravage ; yes,  if  it  had 
cost  me  life,  land,  and  people.  Your  thought- 
less and  godless  conduct,  see  what  it  was  lead- 
ing to.  I intended  to  employ  you  in  all  man- 
ner of  business,  civil  and  military.  But  how, 
after  such  action,  could  I show  your  face  to  my 
officers  ?” 

Here  the  young  prince  made  the  most  solemn 
promises  to  try  to  regain  his  father’s  favor.  The 
king  then  asked : “ Was  it  thou  that  temptedst 
Katte,  or  did  Katte  tempt  thee  ?”  Fritz  prompt- 
ly replied,  “I  tempted  Katte.”  “I  am  glad,” 
rejoined  the  king,  “to  hear  the  truth  from  you, 
at  any  rate.” 

The  king  then  rattled  on  without  waiting  for 
replies:  “How  do  you  like  your  Ciistrin  life? 
Do  you  still  have  as  much  aversion  to  Wuster- 
hausen,  and  to  wearing  your  shroud,  as  you  called 
your  uniform?  Likely  enough  my  company 
does  not  suit  you.  I have  no  French  manners, 
and  can  not  bring  out  witty  sayings  in  the  cox- 
comb way ; and  I truly  consider  all  that  as  a 
thing  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  I am  a Ger- 
man prince,  and  mean  to  live  and  die  in  that 
character.  But  you  can  now  say  what  you 
have  got  by  your  caprices  and  obstinate  heart, 
hating  every  thing  that  I liked,  and  if  I dis- 
tinguished any  one,  despising  him.  If  an  offi- 
cer was  put  in  arrest,  you  took  to  lamenting 
about  him.  Your  real  friends,  who  intended 
your  good,  you  hated  and  calumniated.  Those 
w'ho  flattered  you  and  encouraged  your  bad  pur- 
pose you  caressed.  You  see  what  that  has  come 
to.  In  Berlin,  in  all  Prussia,  for  some  time  bock, 
nobody  asks  after  you,  whether  you  are  in  the 
world  or  not.  And  were  it  not  that  one  or 
the  other  coming  from  Ciistrin,  who  reports 
you  as  playing  tennis,  or  wearing  French  hair- 
bags,  nobody  would  know  whether  you  were 
dead  or  alive.” 

Grumkow  then  goes  on  to  relate,  quite  in 
detail,  that  the  king  took  up  the  subject  of 
theology.  “He  set  forth  the  horrible  results 
of  that  absolute  decree  notion  which  makes  God 
the  author  of  sin ; and  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
only  for  some.”  The  prince  declared  that  he 
had  thoroughly  renounced  that  heresy.  The 
king  then  added : 

“ When  godless  fellows  alfout  you  speak 
against  your  duties  to  God,  the  king,  and  your 
country,  fall  instantly  on  your  knees  and  pray 
with  your  whole  soulto  Jesus  Christ  to  deliver 


you  from  such  wickedness,  and  lead  you  on 
better  ways.  And  if  it  come  in  earnest  from 
your  heart,  Jesus,  who  would  have  all  men 
saved,  will  not  leave  you  unheard.” 

The  crown  prince,  with  what  degree  of  sin- 
cerity we  know  not,  was  now  in  tears.  Pros- 
trating himself  before  his  majesty,  he  kissed 
his  feet.  The  king,  much  moved,  was  in  tears 
also,  and  retired  to  another  room. 

“It  being  his  majesty’s  birthday,”  writes 
Grumkow,  “the  prince,  in  deep  emotion,  fol- 
lowed his  father,  and,  again  fulling  prostrate, 
testified  such  heart-felt  joy,  gratitude,  and  af- 
fection over  this  blessed  anniversary  as  quite 
touched  the  heart  of  the  king,  who  at  last 
clasped  him  in  bis  arms,  and  hurried  out  to 
avoid  sobbing  aloud.  The  crown  prince  fol- 
lowed his  majesty,  and,  in  the  presence  of  many 
hundred  people,  kissed  his  majesty’s  feet,  and 
was  again  embraced  by  his  majesty,  who  said, % 

‘Behave  well,  as  I see  you  mean,  and  I will 
take  care  of  you.*  Which  words,”  writes 
Grumkow,  “threw  the  crown  prince  into  such 
an  ecstasy  of  joy  as  no  pen  can  express.” 

Tw  o events  occurred  at  this  time  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  king.  There  was  a nobleman 
by  the  name  of  Schlubhut,  occupying  a high 
official  position,  who  was  found  a defaulter  to 
the  amount  of  a sum  equal  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  supreme  court  sentenced 
him  to  three  or  four  years’  imprisonment. 

The  king  was  indignant  at  the  mildness  of  the 
sentence.  “What,”  said  he,  “when  the  pri- 
vate thief  is  sent  to  the  gallows,  shall  a noble- 
man and  a magistrate  escape  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ?”  Schlubhut  was  immediately  sent 
to  prison.  All  night  long  he  was  disturbed 
with  the  noise  of  carpentering  in  the  castle 
square  in  front  of  his  cell.  * In  the  morning  he 
saw  directly  before  his  window  a huge  gallows 
erected.  Upon  that  gallows  he  was  immedi- 
ately hung ; and  his  body  was  left  to  swing  in 
the  wind  for  several  days,  some  say  for  weeks. 

Soon  after  a soldier,  six  feet  three  inches 
tall,  the  ringleader  of  a gang,  broke  into  a 
house  and  robbed  it  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  We  give  the  result  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle  : 

“Friedrich  Wilhelm  feels  this  sad  contrast  very 
much  ; the  more  as  the  soldier  is  his  own  chat- 
tel withal,  and  of  superlative  inches.  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  flames  up  into  wrath;  sends  off 
swift  messengers  to  bring  these  judges,  one  and 
all,  instantly  into  his  presence.  The  judges  are 
still  in  their  dressing-gowns,  shaving,  break- 
fasting. They  make  what  haste  they  can. 

So  soon  as  the  first  three  or  four  are  reported 
to  be  in  the  ante-room,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  in 
extreme  impatience,  has  them  called  in ; starts 
discoursing  with  them  upon  the  tw5  weights  and 
two  measures.  Apologies,  subterfuges  do  but 
provoke  him  farther.  It  is  not  long  till  he 
starts  up  growling  terribly,  ‘Ye  scoundrels, 
how  could  you  ?’  and  smites  dowm  upon  the 
crown  of  them  with  the  royal  cudgel  itself. 
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keteer,  hi*  majesty's  own  chattel,  ho  did  not 
hang,  but  sot  him  shouldering  arms  again  after 
sonic  preliminary  dusting*  ** 

The  king,  after  his  apparent  reconciliation 
with  Fritz,  granted  him  li  little  more  liberty. 
He  was  appointed  to  travel  over  and  carefully 
inspect  several  of  the  crown  domains.  He  was 
ordered  to  study  thoroughly  the  practical  hus- 
bandry of  those  domains— how  they  were  to  be 
plowed,  enriched,  and  sown.  He  was  also  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  ; to 
the  preparing  of  malt  ami  the  brewing  of  ale. 

is  to  be 


Fancy  the  hurry-scurry,  the  unforensic  atti- 
tudes and  pleadings ! Royal  cudgel  rains 
blows  right  and  left.  Blood  is  drawn,  crowns 
cracked,  crowns  nearly  broken ; and  several 
judges  lost  a few  teeth  and  had  their  noses 
battered  before  ihcv  could  get  out*  The  sec- 
ond relay,  meeting  them  in  this  dilapidated 
state  on  the  staircases,  dashed  home  again 
without  the  honor  of  a royal  interview.  This 
is  an  actual  scene,  of  date,  Berlin,  1TS1,  of 
which  no  constitutional  country  can  hope  to 
see  the  fel^v 


Scblnhhut  he  hanged,  Sehlub 
hat  being  only  Schlubhut's  chattel.  This  mus- 


Useful  discourse,"  said  the  king, 
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kept  up  with  him  on  these  journeys,  pointing 
out  why  this  is  and  that,  and  whether  it  could 
not  be  better/*  On  the  22d  of  September  the 
crown  prince  wrote  to  his  father  as  follows : 

“ I have  been  to  Lebus.  There  is  excellent 
land  there ; fine  weather  for  the  husbandmen. 
Major  Ttbder  passed  this  way,  and  dined  with 
me  last  Wednesday.  He  has  got  a fine  fellow 
for  my  most  all-gracious  father’s  regiment.  I 
depend  on  my  roost  all-gracious  father’s  grace 
that  he  will  be  good  to  me.  I ask  for  nothing, 
and  for  no  happiness  in  the  world  but  what 
comes  from  him ; and  hope  that  he  will,  some 
day,  remember  me  in  grace,  and  give  me  the 
blue  coat  to  put  on  again.” 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  glimpses  we  catch 
of  Fritz  at  this  time,  that  he  was  a wild  fellow, 
quite  frivolous,  and  with  but  a feeble  sense  of 
moral  obligation.  General  Schulenburg,  an 
old  soldier,  of  stern  principles,  visited  him  at 
Ciistrin,  and  sent  an  account  of  the  interview 
to  baron  Grumkow,  under  date  of  October  4, 
1731.  From  this  letter  we  cull  the  following 
statement : 

“ I found  him  much  grown  ; an  air  of  health 
and  gayety  about  him.  He  caressed  me  greatly. 
We  went  to  dinner.  He  asked  me  to  sit  beside 
him.  Among  other  things  he  said  that  he  liked 
the  great  world,  and  was  charmed  to  observe  the 
ridiculous,  weak  side  of  some  people.” 

The  prince  inquired,  in  quite  an  indifferent 
tone,  respecting  the  marriages  his  father  had 
in  contemplation  for  him.  He  objected  to  the 
marriage  with  the  princess  of  Mecklenberg, 
niece  of  the  czar  Peter,  that  it  would  require 
him  to  change  his  religion,  which  lie  w’ould  not 
do.  He  expressed  himself  as  inclined  to  take 
the  second  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, if  the  emperor  would  throw  in  a duchy 
or  two. 

“Since  you  speak  so  much  of  marriages,” 
said  the  general,  “I  suppose  you  wish  to  be 
married  ?” 

“ No,”  the  prince  replied ; “but  if  the  king 
absolutely  will  have  it,  I will  marry  to  obey 
him.  After  that  I will*shove  my  wife  into  a 
comer,  and  live  after  my  own  fancy.” 

Against  this  unprincipled  declaration  general 
Schulenburg  remonstrated,  declaring  it  to  be  un- 
christian and  dishonorable.  But  the  prince 
seemed  to  regard  such  suggestions  very  con- 
temptuously. “I  can  perceive,”  the  general 
* adds,  “that  if  he  marries  it  will  only  be  that 
he  may  have  more  liberty  than  now.  It  is 
certain  that  if  he  had  his  elbows  free  he  would 
strike  out.  He  said  to  me  several  times,  ‘I 
am  young ; I want  to  profit  by  my  youth/  ” 

A fortnight  later  general  Schulenburg  wrote, 
under  date  of  the  19th  of  October:  “I  intro- 
duced to  the  crown  prince  all  the  officers  of  my 
regiment  who  are  here.  He  received  them  in 
the  style  of  a king.  It  is  certain  he  feels  what 
he  is  born  to ; and  if  he  ever  get  to  it,  he  will 
stand  on  the  top  of  it.  As  to  me,  I mean  to 
keep  myself  retired,  and  shall  see  as  little  of 
him  ns  I can.  I perceive  well  he  does  not  like 


advice,  and  does  not  take  pleasure  except  with 
men  inferior  to  him  in  mind.  His  first  aim  is 
to  find  out  the  ridiculous  side  of  every  one,  and 
he  loves  to  banter  and  quiz. 

“I  assure  you  he  is  a prince  who  has  talent, 
but  who  will  be  the  slave  of  his  passions ; and 
will  like  nobody  but  such  as  encourage  him 
therein.  For  me,  I think  all  princes  are  cast 
in  the  same  mould.  There  is  only  a more  and 
a less.” 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  November,  1731, 
Wilhelmina,  eight  months  after  her  betrothal, 
was  married  to  the  prince  of  Baireuth.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  attended. with  great 
magnificence  in  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin. 

The  father  of  Frederick  William,  who  was 
fond  of  pageantry,  had  reared  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  mansions  in  Europe,  and  had  fur- 
nished it  with  splendor  which  no  other  court 
could  outvie.  Entering  the  interior  of  the 
palace  through  the  outer  saloon,  one  passed 
through  nine  apartments  en  suite , of  grand 
dimensions,  magnificently  decorated,  the  last 
of  which  opened  into  the  picture-gallery,  a 
room  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  of  correspond- 
ing breadth.  All  these  were  in  a line.  Then 
turning  you  entered  a series  of  fourteen  rooms, 
each  more  splendid  than  the  preceding.  The 
chandeliers  were  of  massive  solid  silver.  The 
ceilings  were  exquisitely  painted  by  Correggio. 
Between  each  pair  of  windows  there  were  mir- 
rors twelve  feet  high,  and  of  such  width  that 
before  each  mirror  tables  could  be  spread  for 
twelve  guests.  The  last  of  these  magnificent 
apartments,  called  the  Grand  Saloon,  was  il- 
luminated by  “a  lustre  weighing  fifty  thousand 
crowns ; the  glob£  of  it  big  enough  to  hold  a 
child  of  eight  years,  and  the  branches  of  solid 
silver.” 

Though  Frederick  the  First  had  reared  and 
originally  furnished  this  Berlin  palace,  yet  the 
masses  of  solid  silver  wrought  into  its  orna- 
mentation were  mainly  the  work  of  Frederick 
William.  Conscious  that  his  influence  in  Eu- 
rope depended  not  only  upon  the  power  of  his 
army,  but  also  upon  the  fullness  of  his  treasury, 
ho  had  been  striving,  through  all  his  reign,  to 
accumulate  coin.  But  the  money,  barreled 
up  and  stored  away  in  the  vaults  of  hfs  palace, 
was  of  no  service  while  thus  lying  idle.  Bank- 
ing institutions  seem  not  then  to  have  been  in 
vogue  in  his  realms.  But  the  silver,  wrought 
into  chandeliers,  mirror  - frames,  and  music 
balconies,  added  to  the  imposing  splendor  of 
his  court,  gave  him  the  reputation  of  great 
wealth,  and  could,  at  any  time  when  neces- 
sary, be  melted  down  and  coined.  The  wealth 
thus  hoarded  by  the  father  afterward  saved  the 
son  from  ruin,  when  involved  in  wars  which  ex- 
hausted his  treasury. 

The  queen  remained  bitterly  unreconciled  to 
the  marriage  of  Wilhelmina  with  any  one  but 
the  prince  of  Wales.  Stung  by  the  sense  of 
defeat  she  did  every  thing  in  her  power,  by  all 
sorts  of  intrigues,  to  break  off  the  engagement 
with  the  prince  of  Baireuth.  When  she  found 
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queen  would  contrive 
to  undo  it,  so  that  at 
last  the  hair  would  no 
longer  curl— making 
her  look,  as  Wilhel- 
minft  hu id,  u like  a 
mad  woman,”  She 
adds : 

u A roval 


crown 
was  placed  upon  my 
head,  together  with 
twenty  dour  curls  of 
false  hair,  each  as  big 
aa  my  arm.  I could 
^ ,,ot  hold  up  my  head, 

M§: f ' -•  ftb  i*  was  too  weak  for 
>o  great  tt  weight, 
r^v  ■T/.  i ■ v My  gown  was  a very 
: ' 41  m rich  silver  brocade, 

vritlt  gold- 

Mr  . L lace,  and  my  train 

was  twelve  yards  long. 

I thought  I should 
have  died  under  this 
dress.” 

The  marriage  took 
place  in  the  Grand  Saloon.  The  moment  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  a triple  discharge 
of  ennnon  announced  the  event  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Berlin.  Then  the  newly-mar- 
ried pair,  seated  under  a gorgeous  canopy,  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  the  court.  A 
ball  followed,  succeeded  by  a supper.  After 
supper  there  came,  according  to  the  old  Ger- 
man custom,  what  was  called  the  dance  of 
torches.  This  consisted  of  the  whole  company' 
inarching  to  music  in  procession  through  the 
rooms,  each  holding  a lighted  torch.  The  mar- 
riage festivities  were  continued  for  several  days, 
with  a succession  of  balls  each  night.  Wilhel- 
mina  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  see  her 
brother  since  his  arrest.  But  the  king  had 
promised  Wilhelmina,  as  her  reward  for  giving 
up  the  wretched  prince  of ‘Wales,  that  he  would 
recall  her  brother  and  restore  him  to  favor. 
On  Friday  evening,  the  23d,  three  days  after 
ihe  wedding,  there  was  a brilliant  ball  in  the 
Grand  Apartment.  Withelminu  thus  describes 
the  event  which  then  took  place  : 

“ 1 liked  dancing,  ami  was  taking  advantage 
of  tny  chances,  Grumkow  came  up  to  me,  in 
the  middle  of  u minuet,  and  said,  * Mon  dint. 
Madam c,  you  seern  to  have  got  bit  by  the  taren- 
tula.  Don’t  you  see  those  strangers  who  have 
just  come  in?’  I stopped  short,  and  looking 
all  around,  I noticed  at  last  a young  man. 
dressed  in  gray,  whom  1 did  not  know.  ‘ Go, 
then,'  aaid  Grumkow,  fcnnd  embrace  the  crown 
prince.  There  he  is  before  you.’  My  whole 
frame  was  agimted  with  jov.  ‘Oh,  heavens, 
my  brother!’  cried  I ; "but  I do  not  see  him. 
Where  is  he  ? For  God’s  sake  show  him  to  me.’ 

M Grumkow  led  me  to  the  young  man  in  gray. 
Coming  near  I recognized  him.  though  with 
difficulty.  He  had  grown  much  stouter,  and 
his  neck  was  much  shorter.  His  face  also  wa* 
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her  efforts  entirely  unavailing  she  even  went  so 
far  as  to  take  her  daughter  aside  and  entreat 
her,  since  the  ceremony  must  take  place,  to 
refuse,  after  the  marriage,  to  receive  the  prince 
of  Bairetith  as  her  husband,  that  the  queen 
might  endeavor  to  obtain  a divorce. 

The  annoyances  to  which  Wilhelinnm  was 
exposed,  white  thus  preparing  for  her  wedding, 
must  have  been  almost  unendurable.  Not  only 
her  mother  was  thus  persistent  and  implacable 
in  her  hostility,  hut  her  father  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to  the  connection.  He  had  fully  made 
up  his  rniud,  with  all  the  strength  of  bis  inflex- 
ible will,  that  Wilhelmina  should  marry  either 
the  margrave  of  Sehwedt  or  the  duke  of  Weis- 
senfels.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance,  ami 
greatly  to  his  chagrin,  that  the  stern  old  man 
found  himself  constrained,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  to  yield  to  other#. 

Even  Wilhelmina  hud  accepted  the  prince 
of  llaireuth,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  only  to 
avoid  being  sacrificed  to  men  whom  she  utterly 
loathed.  Fortunately  for  the  princess  her  af- 
fections were  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  when 
introduced  to  her  intended  she  became  quite 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  accepting  him  as  her 
husband. 

On  the  day  of  the  marriage  the  princess, 
having  formally  renounced  all  her  rights  to  the 
persona!  property  of  the  family,  dined  with  the 
royal  household  and  her  inremled,  and  then  re- 
tired to  her  apartment  to  dress  for  the  wedding. 
It  would  seem  that  the  queen  must  have  become 
quite  insane  upon  this  point.  Even  at  this  late 
hoar  she  did  every  thing  she  could  to  delay 
operations  and  to  gain  time,  hoping  every  mo- 
ment that  some  courier  would  arrive  from  En- 
gland with  proposals  which  would  induce  the 
king  to  break  off  the  engagement.  As  fast  as 
the  princess’s  hair  on  one  side  was  dressed  the 
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much  changed,  and  wag  no  longer  as  liandsome 
as  it  had  been,  I fell  upon  his  neck.  I was 
so  overcome  that  I could  only  speak  in  an  un- 
connected manner.  I wept,  I laughed  like  a 
person  out  of  her  senses.  In  my  life  I have 
never  felt  so  lively  a joy.  After  these  first 
emotions  were  subsided  1 went  and  threw  my- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  said  to  me 
aloud,  in  the  presence  of  my  brother: 

“ ‘ Are  you  content  with  me  ? You  see  that 
I have  kept  my  word  with  you.1 

1 took  my  brother  by  the  hand  and  im- 
plored the  king  to  restore  his  affection  to  him. 
This  scene  was  so  touching  that  it  drew  tears 


from  nil  present.  I then  approached  the  queen. 
She  was  obliged  to  embrace  me,  the  king  be- 
ing close  opposite.  But  I remarked  that  her 
joy  was  only  affected.  I turned  to  my  brother 
again.  I gave  him  a thousand  caresses,  to  all 
which  he  remained  cold  as  ice,  and  answered 
only  in  monosyllables.  I presented  to  him  ray 
husband,  to  whom  he  did  not  say  one  word.  I 
was  astonished  at  this  ; but  I laid  the  blame  of 
it  on  the  king,  who  whs  observing  us,  and  who 
I judged  might  be  intimidating  my  brother* 
But  even  the  countenance  of  my  brothor  sur- 
prised me.  He  wore  a proud  air,  and  seemed 
to  look  down  upon  every  body.’’ 
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Neither  the  king  nor  the  crown  prince  ap- 
peared at  the  supper.  With  a select  circle,  to 
which  neither  Wilhelmina  nor  her  mother  were 
admitted,  they,  supped  in  a private  apartment. 
At  the  report  that  the  king  was  treating  the 
crown  prince  with  great  friendliness  the  queen 
could  not  conceal  her  secret  pique.  “In  fact,” 
says  Wilhelraina,  “she  did  not  love  her  chil- 
dren except  as  they  served  her  ambitious  views.  ” 
She  was  jealous  of  Wilhelmina  because  she, 
and  not  her  mother,  had  been  the  means  of  the 
release  of  Fritz.  After  Bupper  the  dancing  was 
resumed,  and  Wilhelmina  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  her  brother  why  he  was  so  changed, 
and  why  he  treated  her  so  coldly.  He  assured 
her  that  he  was  not  changed ; that  hi9  reserve 
was  external  only ; that  he  had  reasons  for  his 
conduct.  Still  he  did  not  explain  his  reasons, 
and  Wilhelmina  remained  wounded  and  bewil- 
dered. 

Before  the  king  released  the  crown  prince 
he  extorted  from  him  an  oath  that  he  would  be, 
in  all  respects,  obedient  to  his  father ; that  he 
would  never  again  attempt  to  escape,  or  take 
any  journey  without  permission ; that  he  would 
scrupulously  discharge  all  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  that  he  would  marry  any  princess  whom 
his  father  might  select  for  him.  The  next 
morning,  after  the  interview  to  which  we  have 
above  alluded,  the  prince  called  upon  his  sister. 
They  had  a short  private  interview,  Madam 
Sonsfeld  alone  being  present.  The  prince  gave 
a recital  of  his  adventures  and  misfortunes  dur- 
ing the  many  months  since  they  last  had  met. 
The  princess  gave  an  account  of  her  great  tri-' 
als,  and  how  she  had  consented  to  a marriage, 
which  was  not  one  of  her  choice,  to  obtain  her 
brother’s  release. 

“ He  appeared,”  she  writes,  “ quite  discoun- 
tenanced at  this  last  part  of  my  narrative.  He 
returned  thanks  for  the  obligations  I have  laid 
on  him,  with  some  c&ressings  which  evidently 
did  not  proceed  from  the  heart.  To  break  this 
conversation  he  started  some  indifferent  topic, 
and,  under  pretense  of  seeing  my  apartment, 
moved  into  the  next  room,  where  the  prince, 
my  husband,  was.  Him  he  surveyed  with  his 
eyes  from  head  to  foot  for  some  time.  Then, 
after  some  constrained  civilities  to  him,  went 
his  way.” 

Wilhelmina  and  her  husband  soon  left  for 
Baireuth.  Though  the  princess  thus  left  the 
splendors  of  a royal  palace  for  the  far  more 
quiet  and  humble  state  of  a ducal  mansion,  still 
she  was  glad  to  escape  from  a home  where  she 
had  experienced  so  many  sorrows. 

“Berlin,”  she  writes,  “had  become  as  odi- 
ous to  me  as  it  once  was  dear.  I flattered  my- 
self that,  renouncing  grandeurs,  I might  lead  a 
soft  and  tranquil  life  in  my  new  home,  and  be- 
gin a happier  year  than  the  one  which  had  just 
ended.” 

As  the  king  was  about  to  take  leave  of  his 
• child,  whom  he  had  treated  so  cruelly,  he  was 
very  much  overcome  by  emotion.  It  is  a sol- 
emn hour,  in  any  family,  when  a daughter  leaves 
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the  parental  roof,  never  to  return  again  but  as 
a visitor.  Whether  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  feeling  which  the  stern  old  monarch 
manifested  on  the  occasion  was  the  result  of 
nervous  sensibility,  excited  by  strong  drink  or 
by  parental  affection,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
Wilhelmina,  in  a few  words  of  intense  emotion, 
bade  her  father  farewell. 

“My  discourse,”  she  writes,  “produced  its 
effect.  He  melted  into  tears,  and  could  not  an- 
swer me  for  sobs.  He  explained  his  thoughts 
by  his  embracings  of  me.  Making  an  effort  at 
length,  he  said:  4 1 am  in  despair  that  I did 
not  know  thee.  They  had  told  me  such  horri- 
ble tales — I hated  thee  as  much  as  I now  love 
thee.  If  I had  addressed  myself  direct  to  thee 
I should  have  escaped  much  trouble,  and  thou 
too.  But  they  hindered  me  from  speaking. 
They  said  that  thou  wert  ill-natured  as  the 
devil,  and  wouldst  drive  to  extremities,  which 
I wanted  to  avoid.  Thy  mother,  by  her  in- 
triguings,  is  in  part  the  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  family.  I have  been  deceived  and 
duped  on  every  side.  But  my  hands  are  tied. 
Though  my  heart  is  torn  in  pieces,  I must  leave 
these  iniquities  unpunished.’  ” 

“ The  queen’s  intentions  were  always  good,” 
Wilhelmina  kindly  urged.  The  king  replied : 
“ Let  us  not  enter  into  that  detail.  What  is 
past  is  past.  I will  try  to  forget  it.  You  are 
the  dearest  to  me  of  all  the  family.  I am  too 
sad  of  heart  to  take  leave  of  you.  Embrace 
your  husband  on  my  part.  I am  so  overcome 
that  I must  not  see  him.” 

Wilhelmina,  with  flooded  eyes,  entered  her 
carriage,  bidding  a final  adieu  to  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  where  she  had  passed  through  so 
many  scenes,  eventful  and  afflictive.  Though 
she  afterward  visited  Berlin,  it  was  her  home 
no  more.  The  crown  prince  returned  to  Cus- 
trin,  where  he  impatiently  awaited  his  future 
destinies. 


TELL  ME! 

IIow  to  put  the  question, 

Teach  me,  humming-bird — 

You  who  win  all  sweetness 
And  never  say  a word! 

How  shall  I come  near  her? 

Teach  me,  wind  of  May — 

You  who  toy  with  apple-blooms 
Nor  brush  the  down  away! 

Shall  I sing  or  say  it? 

Or  do  eyes  tell  best? 

Nay,  it  is  already 

A secret  half  confessed. 

How  to  win  the  answer — 

For  I am  sure  she  knows — 

Tell  me,  dew  and  sunshine, 

How  you  ope  a rose!  y 
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BEAST,  BIRD,  AND  FISH. 

[fourth  -gaper.] 

BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 


Fig.  1.— Skeleton  of  a Humming-Bird.  8,  Breast-bone,  or  Sternum : K,  the 
Keel,  or  Bony  ltidge  for  the  attachment  of  Muscles  ; C,  the  Clavicle,  or  Merry- 
thought or  Wifih-l)one.  ( From  Oicrn.) 


AIR,  like  water,  is  a medium  in  which  lo- 
comotion is  performed,  but  it  differs  from 
water  also  in  having  no  well-defined  surface 
upon  which  animals  may  move ; so  that  while 
terrestrial  locomotion  is  performed  chiefly  upon 
the  earth,  aquatic  locomotion  is  possible  both 
in  and  uj>on  water,  but  aerial  locomotion  can 
take  place  only  through  the  air. 

But  the  condition  of  a bird  in  the  air  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a fish  in  the  water,  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  immenso  difference  between 
the  densities  and  resisting  powers  of  the  two 
media.  Bulk  for  bulk,  water  is  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  times  as  heavy  as  air,  while  there 
is  no  such  disparity  between  the  weights  of 
the  fish  and  the  bird;  consequently,  although 
both  water  and  air  press  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, yet  the  fish  is  almost  or  wholly  buoyed 
up  by  the  water,  while  the  bird  at  once  sinks 
in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  density  of 
the  water  offers  considerable  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  a body  through  it,  but  the  air  yields 
readily  to  any  pressure.  And  the  result  of  all 
this  is,  that  in  the  fish  the  organs  of  locomotion 
are  greatly  developed,  but  in  the  bird  locomo- 
tion is  easy,  and  the  great  necessity  is  that  the 
body  shall  be  supported  in  the  air. 

As  with  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  aerial  loco- 
motion may  be  in  five  general  directions : up- 
ward, downward,  forward,  obliquely  upward, 
and  obliquely  downward.  These  movements 
are  all  included  under  the  word  flying,  but  by 
it  is  generally  understood  the  most  common 
kind  of  flight — sweeping  along  in  a horizontal 
direction  ; gliding  is  the  same  movement,  pas- 
sively executed  ; and  we  may  draw  a like  dis- 
tinction between  swooping , which  is  an  active, 
and  stooping  y which  is  a passive  motion  down- 
ward ; and  also  between  shooting , which  is  an 
active  oblique  descent,  and,  to  coin  a word, 
“ parachuting ,”  which  is  a similar  passive  move- 
ment. 


Passive  motion  up- 
ward can  not  of  course 
take  place  when  the 
body  is  heavier  than 
the  medium ; and  soar - 
ing  must  include  all 
upward  motion,  wheth- 
er vertical  or  oblique. 
There  is  another  differ- 
ence between  the  three 
modes  of  locomotion, 
which  concerns,  how- 
ever, not  the  medium  oi 
the  animal,  but  the  or- 
gans with  which  they 
are  executed. 

The  most  common 
and  most  effective  swim- 
ming is  performed  hy  the  tail,  an  organ  at  the 
hinder  end  of  the  body;  the  hinder  legs  are 
next  most  efficient,  and  the  anterior  limbs  rare- 
ly have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the 
penguin,  and  the  paddling* of  quadrupeds  and 
swimming  of  man.  Locomotion  upon  the  land, 
on  the  contrary,  is  almost  universally  performed 
by  the  hinder  limbs,  the  tail  and  front  limbs 
being  either  wholly  exempt,  or  surviving  only 
as  auxiliaries  and  as  organs  of  support. 

But  true  flight  we  shall  find  to  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  anterior  and  more  noble  pair  of 
limbs ; which,  moreover,  take  on  a peculiar  form 
and  movement.  The  wings  are  the  chief  organs 
of  aerial  locomotion,  aided  sometimes  by  the  legs 
or  ribs — never  by  the  tail.* 

Fish  of  the  sea  we  found  to  be,  and  always 
to  have  been,  a very  ambiguous  term,  including 
whales  and  serpents,  birds  and  turtles — all  of 
which  swim  in  or  upon  the  water.  Beasts  of 
the  earth,  too,  seem  to  embrace  a few  fish, 
quite  a number  of  birds,  and  nearly  all  the  rep- 
tiles. And  it  is  only  by  careful  dissection  and 
study  that  naturalists  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  line  between  true  and  apparent 
fish  and  beasts. 

But  there  fias  never  been  such  a doubt  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  the  term  Bird ; and  al- 
though the  bat  has  sometimes  been  called  a 
bird,  yet  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  the  learned, 
have  always  been  able  to  picture  themselves  a 
creature  covered  with  feathers,  and  walking 
upon  two  legs,  but  mounting  into  the  air  upon 
expanded  wings. 

And  we  shall  find  that  the  real  exceptions 
to  this  are  very  few,  and  that  the  creatures 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider  under  the  title 
Birds  of  the  Air,  are  a homogeneous  and  well- 
ordered  assemblage  when  compared  to  the  het- 
erogeneous multitude  which  we  were  forced  to 
describe  as  Fish  of  the  Sea  and  Beasts  of  the 
Earth. 
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works  a little  obliquely,  so  as  to 
strike  backward  against  the  air 
as  well  as  downward  ; and  as  the 
bony  frame- work  of  the  wing  is 
on  the  front  border,  that  of  course 
moves  most  forcibly,  while  the 
more  yielding  tips  of  the  feathers 
allow  the  air  to  escape  under  the 
hinder  border  of  the  wing. 

Nor  is  the  flying  of  the  bird  a 
simple  movement  in  one  direc- 
tion: it  doubles  and  twists  in 
flight  or  pursuit;  it  rises  and  falls; 
it  darts  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left;  it  may  even  turn  somersaults 
in  the  air.  How  are  all  these 
motions  effected  ? By  wings,  by 
head,  and  by  tail.  Just  as  a 
boat  is  turned  by  working  one 
oar  more  rapidly  than  the  other, 
so  the  bird  can  vary  the  di- 
The  bird  is  scientifically  as  well  as  popularly  I rection  of  its  flight  by  the  more  vigorous  move- 
defined  as  a feathered  biped  ; the  wings  are  ment  of  one  of  its  wings.  And  just  as  a broad 
usually  but  not  always  present ; it  has  warm  j oar  behind  will  serve  as  a rudder,  so  the  bird 

blood,  and  lays  eggs.  j bends  and  twists  its  tail  to  the  right,  if  it 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  characters,  which  | wishes  to  go  that  way ; to  the  left,  downward, 
apply  equally  to  all  members  of  the  class,  we  or  upward,  according  to  the  required  movement, 
also  note,  with  those  species  which  fly  in  the  ! And,  thirdly,  just  as  the  presence  or  absence  of 
air,  that  the  body  is  short,  oval,  larger  in  front,  a man  at  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  affects  the 
and  smaller  behind ; that  the  greatest  weight  fore-and-aft  balance  of  a boat  far  more  than  the 
is  between  and  below  the  wings,  where  the  same  weight  nearer  the  middle,  so  the  move- 
great  muscles  are,  and  the  keeled  breast-bone  ment  of  the  bird’s  head,  light  as  it  is,  at  the  end 
to  which  they  are  attached  (Fig.  1);  that  the  of  a long  and  flexible  neck,  is  enough  to  aid  in 
head  is  as  light  as  possible,  there  being  no  teeth,  changing  the  direction  of  flight  very  materially, 
and  that  the  real  masticating  organ,  the  giz-  j So  far  we  have  spoken  of  birds  in  general; 
zard,  is  in  the  abdomen ; that  the^  lungs  are  let  us  now  see  whether  all  which  fly  do  so  in 

very  large,  and  that  air-sacks  exist  in  various*  exactly  the  same  manner. 


Fio.  2.— Bones  of  the  Wmg  of  a Bat  and  of  a Pigeon.  A,  Scapula,  or 
Shoulder-blade.  B,  Humerus,  or  Boue  of  upper  Arm.  C D,  Radius 
and  Ulna,  Bones  or  the  Fore-arm.  E,  Hand  with  five  Fingers  in  the 
Bat,  and  parts  of  three  in  the  Bird.  (From  Owen  amt  Tegetmeier.) 


parts  of  the  body,  even  within  the  hollow  bones, 
in  some  species  extending  to  the  very  toes ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  quills  or  stems  of  the  feath- 
ers are  very  firm,  yet  hollow,  combining  the 
greatest  strength  with  the  least  weight. 

Now  the  obvious  purpose  of  all  these  ar- 


By  no  means.  What  can  be  more  unlike,  to 
the  most  unpracticed  eye,  than  the  quick,  grace- 
ful dartings  of  the  humming-bird  and  the  slow, 
heavy  progress  of  the  goose,  which,  though  ca 
pable  of  vigorous  and  prolonged  exertion,  is  far 
less  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  its 


rangements  is  to  enable  the  bird  to  cleave  the  j tiny  rival,  of  whose  body  the  muscles  of  the 


air  with  ease,  to  bring  all  the  weighty  organs 
between  the  supporting  organs,  and  to  lessen 
the  labor  of  those  organs  by  rendering  the  body 
as  light  as  possible. 


wing  constitute  nearly  half  the  weight?  They 
are  the  elephant  and  the  gazelle  among  birds. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  all  possible 
shades  of  difference  as  to  the  power  and  ra- 


What  are  the  wings  of  a bird  ? Transformed  pidity  of  the  flight.  But  there  is  something 


front  legs.  Under  the  strange  attire  of  feath- 
ers are  concealed  the  very  same  bones  which 
we  find  in  the  wing  of  the  bat,  the  leg  of  the 


more — a something  which  enables  us  to  say 
whether  a bird  is  a hawk  or  a heron,  a wood- 
pecker or  a kingfisher,  at  a distance  which 


horse,  the  flipper  of  a seal,  or  the  arm  of  a makes  color,  form,  and  even  size  of  little  avail 
man  (Fig.  2) ; but  their  size,  their  form,  and  { This  something  lies  in  the  various  ways  in 
their  arrangement  are  such  as  to  give  it  the  j which  the  different  species  use  and  rest  their 
powder  of  folding  and  spreading  with  great  ra-  wings.  Some,  as  the  woodpecker,  yellow-bird, 
pidity,  and  of  moving  in  the  downward  direc-  j and  others,  flap  the  wings  vigorously  for  a few 
tion  with  tremendous  force,  the  upward  stroke  j seconds,  and  then  close  them  so  as  to  drop, 
being  less  vigorous  , the  effectiveness  of  the  j then  open  them  again  and  rise ; this  gives  them 
down  stroke  is  also  increased  by  the  curving  of  a peculiar  jerky  flight.  Others,  as  the  hawks, 
the  feathers  downward,  so  as  to  render^the  low-  [ will  likewise  flap  the  wings,  and  then,  instead 
er  surface  of  the  whole  wing  concave,  and  the  j of  closing  them,  will  spread  them  wide,  and  so 
upper  surface  convex.  sail  along  or  round  and  round,  often  seeming 

But  the  bird  has  not  simply  to  rise  into  the  to  remain  a long  time  at  the  same  height.  The 
air  and  remain  there:  it  must  also  be  able  to  ( ducks,  the  geese,  and  the  kingfishers  fly  in  a 
move  onward ; and  for  this  purpose  the  wing  , straight  line,  rising  and  falling  slowly  if  at  all, 
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Fro.  3.~Iit>*tomrinn  id  Oreucvpicr**,  *>  mvwiok  Bird,  ;Fra*i 

Ami  -turn log.  very  loug  and  graceful  • comer*;  figure.  of  a hat .Was  g?v co  jr  thef  first  of  ihe*.e 

The  dy-cauher*  -hover  in  one  place  a*  !i  mm  pw?r$i  uud.  | pArtinl  view  *>f  fch*  *kt'k(tp»  h**’ 

- tiofffesa,  then  dtutqmck.lv  away  to  a new  hum  been  given (Fig,  t!J,  th  order  ?r»  k|»uw  Mint, *tb 
m^grrnnul.  And  so  on  with  an  infinite  rf*-  though  in  bdi f4.‘ /iMtpi ■ 
H*fcy  of  peculiar  Mighty  which  every  stiidenf  jtil'  r diauid^hhailo.  ji  r(>Hkt>*hoiu\  ut>  u|;p^  a 
hu«  ^’n  and  kjpms  by  lieuTt*  bife  wdneh  Ibi’CMiroo  a haod  iind  ret  the.  :ba£’>;-b«- 

eaiUie.uiier  h«  paimol  nor  described,  it  very  Oilicnruj  thin#  from  (ho  bud*  Ui/rbu 

In  the  ycnU*.  Jfrfil  them  wa^  Trjend  ih  rim  ■fatUiP'-thi&m.  #:firfip&4rf  ttrO-  ai td 

j!ifr*?r.-i|iinr  phvies  of  Soienhufem  Otmguiy.  the  pause  of  vring  i*  gifted  hy  <tie  lOiiu-htnenr  -.a' 
jnipfesaiun  of  o fe&jbvt\  w Ktob  seamed  to  carry  long  feather*  M ip  rmWtteiaa  jbmWeeb  \ih<* 
back  the  exietunce  of  feathered  vertebrate* -.to.  gjes.  fanned  by  the  seYerai  ; W th\>  {.at 
what,  .w  called  the  :nviddi«  geological  -.  period,  hft*  live  fibgdov  Or  f&ihbJ  fewt  long  ami 

' ; JtfeW ' farm * d ' *Wge  'in  the  oolitic  tier  $ih£w,  $prj3ftji  bepft^b 

or  ♦! uranic  epoch;  hut  it  >ya*  not  safe  Uf  oot»  also  between  the  several  hones  of  die  Arm  kxid 
cludu  that  bird  a lived  i?i  those  day  v untea*  tve  the  Aide  of  the  trody,  even  t/j  the  the  diett* 
xcerMtefJ/  to  say  that  fca thrift  am  tbe  enfiiain  cate  membrane  if  stretched;  the  rhumb  is. wborf 
signs'  of  a lord.  A little  later  in  the  same  .and  'bears  means  of  which  xlm  bat 

year  was  discovered,  in  the  sime  locality,  an  emt  pull  itself  along.  J cttlOe  ta^rifid  a fetnail 
ij*‘>;»nrp1iitt?  skeleton  of  a.  feathered  vertebrate*  *yrie,  so  that  sotm  &*  il  ^uy  inc-  ehter  the 
Wbich  had  bird-like  wihg>\  a tu.rculnm  or  *"  mer-  tc  would  come  slinriliiig  over  >h6  ttihle  to  take 


bird,  in  ylaoe  nf  the  eight  or  qiife  eaitdal  yerir  %vH 

ebne  of  the  ordinary  bird  (Fig.  1 ),  it  had  a ioitg  The  delicacy  uf  the  skin  ol‘  rbe  wmgs  iv  won* 
and  slender  tuily  much  more  like  that  of  n li*~  derful';-  and  histy-  am  tmpjH kniil  w guide  rhetr 
ard  than  a bird;  tmiy  the m wo ^ feiu hoi's  upon  Might  ihvough  ...gloomy  -ca earns-  .and  among  the 
it— b pair  for  each  segment  or  vertebra.  dh^Cc  treefc,  not  simplytiy  actual  t5omaet  with  obsfa- 
contmdietorv  feature  gave  ci-e  to  a wann  £uiu*  olos,.  t ut  by  ]»creeUing  the.  diflhrerute  in  ibe 
m»versy  fietween  those  who  believed  in  tUx  rfii&nm^h  ip  ttivxii;  mi\  oha  has  been  known 
avian  and  ,'tlmse  who  believed  in  the  yepttlian  to.  jm*  through  a enn*,  mm**  which  donadA 
oafnre  of  the  ibesili  Tl?e  hjvmer  seem  to  have  wets  at  retched  rtf  all  directions,  without'  nuV 
pie  vailed,  and  we  must  thereX»>re  admit  with  Us  )>kiem,-  ihe.m. 

tho  elans  of  bird?,  ii)  spite  of  a mosr  vinbinMikc  " '£<*'  two  vtwtwv*  car»  be  more  Tm;ongniv.Tis 
tml.  this  ry.eQinn*v  vvhudi,  as  we  arc  btjund  Ut  then  the  ideal  bird  ami  the  ideal  reptile:  the 
(fetf  mfbc  afiv  ptutdisd  npori  thn  yr<&$t  me  all  life,  gntf  ts  mid  activity;  the  other  slug* 
Abd Hn^n  otlfer  erfent»tf6y,  vcty.mu:.ch  -»s  gid »T  lioAyyV.it *>d  giovulhig  Mpoti  the  earth. 
d<>  Mfe  hli?d>:  Of  lbe  pie.s^iit  day.  .Ih*  size  w ns  Awl  yef  jtbjerp  are  fccvmral  reptiles  wdueh 

aho.n  tfmt  of  4 rook  or  n |H3mgrine  falcon,  and  r-pend  more  ut  les:-.  of  tluur  time  in  the  air;  ami 
tiw  UppcjoioM'*^  wa : in  Owen  from  m there  have  been  «hme  0>  fmt  age?  which  could 

reconstfticmd  *kolot*»n5  wax  probably  as  repre*  probably-  My  tpiiic  ns  well  as  n but,  mul  were  a 

i^efib.d  in  ?:i«4  X huger  than  our  commou  species. 

, ; fdw  ;iX|fe^Tbd  time  of  Limunm  the  bAts.  40  .;  :;-;V'y  V^’-V  V:V 

have  becit)  k#w n to  be  oot  birds  bo t true  maXi'  Thx^e^Htraonlmary  anfmafe,  wbove  rr^ 
nuflio,  ibid  h nkprtfe  bfe  1 1 are  covered  with  tn^ixis  ivnvfoiiad  in  vlie  tu&MMh*  rocky  of  (*tsr 
.hafein.Hieuij  «u  Um-ucl-  , whu-.h  bring  forth  thcU  hmny.  iiumbered  seveml  specie,  ranging*  from 
young  ftUvv  ct^d  yh^m  with  mfik,  Uad  ismity  feet.-tp  spread  c*f.wingvitnfl  arc 

whosn  wtrig^arti  rtmlly  much  more  bkc  .inppos^d  to  have  been  capable  of  profovgad  and 

the  arm  of  a ioau  thun  the  wing  of  u bird.  The  Tigowua  tlfghl,  As  well  as  of  crawling  upon  rhtr 


BEAST  BIEl),  A$t>  iiSK; 


imagined  that  n ridge  of  bane  w formed 
upon  the  human  ^nJam  high  enough 
to  afford  .attachment  to  powerful  mo$- 
rles.  Well,  that  would  make  our  chest 
leep  from  before 


jnst  about  twice  a*  d 
: backward  as  it  is  how,  would  render  .*) 
friendly  embrnee  an  exlrcmiely  hard,  and 
«ii«tnnr  affair,  would  make  up  incon* 
veiiientlv  unsteady  in  our  ga it,  Und 
would  email  upon  us.  nurntortas  other 
inconveniences  at  every  momynt  of  out 
s. . lives ; but,  more  than  nil  this.  we  JIkuiM 
no  longer  he  in  the  human  fonn  * ir 
would  be  something  more  than  the 
slight  projection  of  the  cheat.  Which  b 
common  ir  known  m chieken-hreast  j it 
reptiles  ? hnl ,-f would  give  our  whole  tody  n proportion  md  an 
‘vus  -upitum.d  by  av,  «notv;  Which  i^  wfml)>  ihconfpa?ibhi  with 

tie  ftiiguv  toeiul  of  by  all  lywpmwl  tiiiinnvtif^ 

ftue  hat.  W oily  h#:  the.  wonhMm  fly  ing  tn<«h, 

? biiun  ?;nd,  rbe*  bat-3  lire  : the  keel  upon  the  .to?  brrto  t h* Meisfp a sovferj 

i since  mtin,  hu  to  m>  his  togt%  and  you  K»?«nv  Unmet  as  mushiered  ir 
ivmii,  is  tike  Wise  in  nil  re  chough  like  a man  in  form  to  rank  wn'fi  him 
ere  fceems  to  some  pepsonsi  amt  with.' the  apes,  in  the  order  f*riinaresk  ,£>1- 


mmm 


{Frjmi  iT.  Haibkuut,) 


teril)  \h  not  a man. 

And  If  H Ta  proposed  to  attach-  very  *iy jde 
spread  win#*  to  the  arto  of£  man,  thitt  Wrll,  in 
fir«t  phtce.  deprff e ifim  bf  it  ntot  essemto 
organ  and  ^ign  of  homtinif^  the  h;Uid r tal*  of 
the  second  place,  he  Jack*  the  mu  so  who  to  to 
^(paired  to?  tnore  . To  work  n large 

evn,  men, &b<sn  toigucs  onr  muscles  vvml  the  to 
is  bm  h nftok  compared  to  the  tmrtoc  whirfi 

would  he  reV|uinf^  if)  lift  bvir*  body  from-  the  j 
darMt*  - •;■  . r ' v \ r.‘.  * ; V;  ; -Vv  >! > 

Thc%  tto  etilhusinaiic  disciple  of  Win- 
..ship,  to  develop  our  pectoral  imwclest  Be- 
b/fc  nndertAkipig  aurh  h thing* jet  him  get  an  1 
♦mitWIi  and  compute  the  weight ?>( 
tody  'W'islj  the  svoighi  of' the  perioral  fnneofto. 
and  he  will  to  nnnvftl hod  that  ifihe  tottinft  cub 
mu  iff  the  mii  can  slid  less.  Bat  the  ostrich 
•-ta?  no  kfed  wpTift ' htfeast-torVe;'  and  there  b 
no  chance  for  a etfmtdeto  dev^ppmaur.  ^f'  the 
muttdeai  Thai:  is-  eery  true ; and  if  may  be 
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lbim*hHr&s  wro -.found  in  wh  of  the  other 
tbiee  ver»ehwU»  riw&is&  Tin*  bird*  oorHtnm- 
)y  use  i heir  **ju k»o  \\rU\v«.  in  this  . manner  j .'3$i 
there  are  Awu-M  muimnaiai  winch  have  Lhe- 
power  through  the  w 

by  meant'  of'  a fold  <>f  skin  upon  each  side  of 
j|«?  kitty  #vrei <Jbcd  hetw  een  rhefbne  and  Isiriii 

r.HtV  I »i*  ilinr  n iUn  I jUir'i'Wl'it1.' 


far  considered  posse*??  $r(&m ^hrtjf^lfe;^;*ac,fion 
upon  and  against,  (ha  u'fr(  hfnl  >I?<4p  nWfl tc  o!” 
aerial  ioeomotiut)  w« V ire.  r&Ift#  Voty  ^ vied  nf- 
thmv^i  hut  there;  tire  utters  which  euo  employ 
only  dih-.tuiiw  weapon*.  nr  *>'pnrac:but«»*.V 

The  fly  jog  eftpatfty  <>f  the  Hyieg--ftfehe9»*  m 
vet  a matter  of  doubt*  By  et-mp  obr-ervefa  they 
a to  said  to  simply  leap  from  the  wAWtf ; and,  fey 
spreading  their'  perioral  !Wi<u/*y*  sJtiKi  atPug. for 
a considerable  distance  gradiwUtfinkrrig,  how- 
ever,  imtil  i hey  again.  Veucb  the  MirfiKe*  hut  oth- 
ers assort  that  tfca  fms  are  ttipidlv  vibrated  us  4-fre 
'‘lisl'i • eiiievgel ' frmn  the  wafer ; and  others  again, 
that  this  ythration  routinu^,  and  even  raise*  die 
fish  in  its  tjighE 

This  Inst  i*y  however,  very  doubtful ; for  the 
peer or  ds,  long  and  Hide  a*  they  arcs  yet  seetu 
small  compared  in  the  md&htnf  the  lish,  which, 
rnorenver^  ie  nut  lii|l;tc*peti^hy  any  such  provi- 
siai & as  tv e noted  in  birds. 

Th  e i Aft , and , do u I j i tbfc  .most  t r ust  - w m - 
tjiy  Acentmt  .of  file  in,  as  in  the  Appendix 

r«>  Agassi/^  tv  Journey  in  BrnsDE  is  dflleiuut 
from  «Jl  other*,  It  it  there  that  ^ she 

tj^h  raise  tlmntfcfivei?  from  the  tsf  the 

\vfidei  by  repeuind  blow*  Avith  the  Uulyiiud  even 
descend  n-gpiu  to  the  surface  in  order  to  iTpenl 
mwmW0  Their  changes  of  direction,  ei- 
tii^rltv  the  rigfn  or  id  tlm  left,  nr  in  rising  and 
yhfscondVpgi  iny  id)t  dim  to  the  heating  r/f  iim 
peptpntl  IipK;  but  simply  to  no  inflection  of  titeir 
uhoiy  -snrfjti'^  by  ron trart ion  of  the  mus*lrs 
'vhp-h  move  the  tin-rays.  The  tlyhigdidi  is. 
in  tact,  a living  «huttfe-m:k,  capable  of  dm-  •: 
mg  its  own  rour-Ht  tiy  the  fiend  trig  of  irs  large 
fthjfe  Noditng  shons  more  completely  ilie  free  * 
i iotrr  of  their  muvVimimts  rhuu  tiie  fact  ihur,  when 
the dwhu'D  of  the  =:ea  is  swelling  into  lnJlnw«T 
they  may  hug  ijs  irieqniilitie,H  very  clbseh',  and 
uni  rttovo  in  a regiiUtr .curve— rfiwV  ascending 
ft;nnVv  &ifd  then  ^cs^euiling  to,  the  level  of  the 
\y  at  ef . f * 


leg.  (if  these  the  he?r  knnvrhv 

srpdmrli  Ll'tpwiny-s),  of  troth  Kttrttpe  hpd 

Amei’icu.  . ClctselY  rt^entbling-.  dteiii  'iii.-e!.Kt^ft^ 

al  ajipettrtince  are  eermiu 

tmliii — the  11  > ing  •phahtiiger>>:-\vh>d>,  u.r»H  >? k-  - 

endowed  with  ft  prehensile  tad. 

Still  a different  variety  of  pamchute  is  thnild 
among  the  lerrmts,  tholowijs^  Jhntiiy  at  the  tjnad- 
runmna.  In  the  fly  ingdeumrs^ 'Gnl#ojtitfttnt*y 
of  tlur  J ndlun . A’Tchijiei.sgfr  the  folds  of  skin  reach 
from  wrist  to  ankle  .joint,  and  ore  sp  ample  :i:  tv 
remind  one  of  u eh»ak.  They  are  said  u»  < Jind* 
with  gn/ut  figility  by  means  of  their  rhiwAyke 

fiiigin-s^rtuti  Vh6  paniytatf  e fntiblf'S  fhwtit  i n 
from  free  to  trite  like  the  Hyi?«g-5<^tbTeL 

But  Ui^  hioft): 

in  n rhpt tlc^in  ifer  Sftrle  Itofxt  oj^leik  thipc- 

drftgon  (i>»ftAi  cd4tf^)v  of  gud  tte  1*0- 

dum  Biajr«l't. 

Now  t’Sds  real  dvucou  of  very 

fereut  Qmo  fabnkm*  tmm j?ters  nf  igm^ard 
if  depicted  endoyr^f 
1 ‘ yyi th  tpe ripl^ *mi l pi? w yr • hitd,  fer i>f :thT . . • w i rft-  n 
hitieoim  foriir  hid^lliiig  nith  HphmuH  erc^tis  cov- 
erod  witii  scaly  ftrniof,  f.urhish.csil:  with 
%ng^  ttHrl  mi  euvetitijrneit  temgue^  VriiB 
wi  ngs  a ml  ti  hfttbed  }$}  1 , r omiiiiig  y thy 

guanlkm  nf  .hidden  rr ensure,  or  the  vxMirgeuod 
ilevastaiioit  of  nations. 7* 

OonfroBt  ull  thfc  with  %bu  md  dmgofrr  ■> 

little  Imrm'less  li/avd  a few  in  length, 

whose,  deftrnetive  po\v<ne  ore  1 united  to  the  e;-u.- 
fng  of  fhefi,  and  whidb  has  np«fli  tin*  Bides  a civ 
jrinias  frame-work  of  skin  and  hone  ivspfthle  ol 
ex.pmiMhn  ami  oonrrnchon,  and  of  sopjiorting 


BEAST.  BIKtt  A?;ii  iTsif 


..  . v y .jio  ,,Nfi  n if'rv ; j'ir(»fn'tniil  ^iguitWanee ; 

} riiui  itL  iiie  mptl/tf  £»«$>: Mhri  livein, 

! Ch^rt  lrn^i  1)<j:  ♦>  ^ ^i;h  ?n*in  may  nfrv- 

er  be*'*'  tliAt.  J ckti'ilo  fe  to 

'riwti.ire  ibt*a>  ;2fr  ^^nenii  terni^  uud  (kAo  eo,oh 

• rennet  t‘ ' 3LMITI  -Kb  *V.V <;<  according 

f-v  i.i;'  < -»Hrri*ti**fKS  nt  «>‘»a  ;i t>»i  *-i'  •ViJwr*^ 

; Thet?  ar<TiJim<  4n *;Cm  in,  ihroc^h,  ojijl  npon 
; »viin:li  umniiiU  hn\  trunc;  thoR  urv  llifir^fe' 

: of  K^aniwriiin  timespondjng  to 

i tlilju^a^uiitie . terrestrial.  aonal.  The  ver?^- 
| W&nf  *jnce  crcttfkJn,  rv^} 

, 1 W distiug«i>tel  ir>  Fi^i  of  t he  S<*#,  Hearts  of 
MheEorsli  myj  Bir#| .«( |fgjj  A<r.  Itot  tbopjDg- 
; fBSb  of  tfhown  tnoit 

..  , ■ -V^'  ■ yW.  ■ ....  * , , 'if'  > .,,' 


FiN.  6.—  Gtdi >->•*,  or  V\v ui^Lemur, 
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nuil-  Th«re  art*,  a*  i\  were,  i miration#  m na- 
ture j-  sspurte  of  the;  fancy  ihey  might  be  called, 
if  speaki  ng  i>f  h a man  affairs,  But  whop  wo 
re- Beet:  that  ail  of  thi'fe  1*  the  WWfc  of  ;»vi  o to- 
ri ipr-renf.  nH-tyk#  God,  then  we  can  only  m»u- 
ihcb i,  and  took  devoutly  for  fheir  ex- 
planation. 

Wifli"«rt  vjeuht  -often  group  of  (initnaN,  large 
or  small,  from  the  type  to  the  U the 

material  expre^tm  and  emhodinKro?  of  a jiG 
vine  idea  ; doiibtic«?,  too,  tliern  Go  deep  id g- 
nifiemme  in  the  relation  we  have  traced  In* 
rwnen  the  lending  groups  and  ilte  three  uriediH 
life*  Ben*  fli  On , tlmfe  th  e 

whatever  it  y*t  whiidGts.  especially  embodied  id 


the  djjh  efin  be,  as  ?t  were.  engrafted  u}km  », 
n.amnial  or  a bird;  and  that  the  idea  winch  i* 
expfes^il  id:  the  essential  Structure  of  n q'tjftd- 
rdpGit  AiiOdhi .her  capable  af  reefeivmg  and  bar* 
mrmi/mig  at trii  those  which  properly  belong  \o 
fhe  fah  arid  the.  bird  J 

The  rn'oyomnnU-.of  animals  are  their  nr  too 
hU'  i the  dead  structure  can  t«li  us?  nekftiitg 
certain,  Wo  may  gnw  f.nd  dr***  eoak<gi»«. 
But  it  in  only  hy  caref itllr  uff€Trf^fa$V>  the  h*ti> 
jta  of  the  irving  rrcatt(n»»  that  wo  tiiii  indy  ^nd! 
tiiliy  hd'po  to  comprehend  ifc  itle  uutl  th^pdr* 


pose  of  tile  nmrveloas  VHXictfy  of  bfr7vn?7  W'7<fe,b; 
c oil  «ti  tine  so  large  a pan  of  timiseyoiid  revehtr 
"'  -«$fc urn. 


(ton  of  God  in  man 
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Im:*  alec  prepared  n volume  giving  in  a popnLvr 
form  i\  narrative  o£$ie 

and  it  popttUr.*V^^fi|4  >f.  'WulrG. 

The*  main  mulmc*  of  iho  journey-  are  tUsy  ;- 
Votk  an  the-  M'&t 
duly*  ern^«d  \ho  of  Vi>on*ui.  e cm 

iown  iirtM'tuoi  (>>»V;hpi.if,  them/e  M<"M-ded 
tin?  we*f^rn ■ ■it>>f*#i|li^t?i»^ -Tfb'; 
tniimed  .'■  fhe  .wta* 

era  Cordillera,  and  B-.  ee rated  through  ibt>  £n> 
est  on  Ibot  to  tW  River  JVapO.  down,  w hi  eh  thin 
paddled  10  the  AutnAOTO  wtueh  Ud-y  ^evroi^l^  i 
by  steatHen  Wuproposc  to  eot^tbute  -mv^d'  > 


IN  the  summer  of  1867  a scientific  expedition 
Was  fitted  QUt,  under  the  auspb'ce  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  to  explore  the  equatorial 
Andes  and  the  valley  of  flio  River  Amazon.  It 
cimsisted  of  five  momhersi,  the  head  being  Mr. 
Orton,  then  Professor  of  Nnitiril  History  iu  the 
University  of  lloehesu’r,  now  at  VVissar  Col- 
lege. The  proper  work  of  this  es pad tiion  last- 
ed about  six  months,  It«.  collections  in  natural 
Imfory  have  been  examined  and  reported  upon 
by  men  versed  in  the  rarious  departments.  ?md 
have  proved  to  be  of  great  value.  Mr.  Orton 


* TiifApdsx  mui  (Kt  Ainiiivti ; *rrf  Axrtd* ■ lh# 
nrni  &>rtfh  .4mrr?Vw.  «Ta  *f>  Oktov,  Profeesor 

rtf  NfOiinO  HEUovy  in  Vij^ur  With  a.  irew 

•M tit1' of  ‘iSaaiamial  AwwHck*  RuU  TsntsiarotiR  IDustra- 
tiaflft.  Harp«5r  aurt  Urothe/js 


* ftsy  pun^nhil 

riflec  or  fold  of  die  ^ 

»dh?s  the  wlipi©  system. 
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though  invisible  to  our  comrades,  an  honorary 
member  of  this  expedition,  and  to  give  a rapid 
summary  of  our  observations. 

On  the  19th  of  July  we  drop  anchor  in  front 
of  the  city  of  Guayaquil.  It  lies  about  two  de- 
grees south  of  the  equator,  at  the  head  of  a bay 
which  sets  sixty  miles  into  the  land,  the  only 
considerable  indentation  which,  for  more  than 
two  thousand  miles,  breaks  the  stem  monotony 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  The 
view  from  deck  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  Front- 
ing the  water  is  a long  street,  the  buildings 
seemingly  of  solid  marble,  with  airy  balconies 
at  each  story.  But  when  we  land  wo  find  that 
all  this  magnificence  is  a sham.  The  seeming 
marble  palaces  are  of  wood,  covered  within  and 
without  with  plaster.  The  cathedral,  a photo- 
graphic picture  of  whose  front  rivals  those  of 
the  great  religious  structures  of  the  Old  World, 
is  built  of  these  flimsy  materials.  Few  of  the 
streets  are  paved;  all  are  grass -grown  and 
filthy.  The  only  scavengers  are  flocks  of  buzz- 
ards, who  are  under  the  special  protection  of 
law,  a heavy  fine  being  imposed  for  killing  one 
of  them.  A number  of  mule-carts,  half  a doz- 
en carriages,  one  omnibus,  and  a hand-car  in 
the  main  street,  comprise  the  wheeled  vehicles 
of  this  commercial  town,  the  population  of 
which  is,  and  for  a generation  has  been,  about 
22,000.  Guayaquil  was  a European  town  almost 
a century  before  the  first  tree  was  felled  at  James- 
town, or  the  first  landing  of  the  Dutch  at  New 
York.  It  was  created  a city  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1535. 

Our  stay  at  Guayaquil  is  brief,  for  we  are 
bound  for  Quito,  300  miles  away  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Andes ; thence  we  propose  to  de- 
scend the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  strike 
one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  and  then 
sail  down  the  broad  waters  to  its  mouth,  thus 
crossing  the  continent  from  west  to  east  at  al- 
most its  broadest  part.  The  750  miles  between 
Quito  and  the  Amazon  pass  mainly  through  a 
country  as  yet  untraversed  by  any  person  who 
could  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  region. 
But  brief  as  was  our  stay  at  Guayaquil,  it  was 
long  enough  for  us  to  experience  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  are  the  charming  charac- 
teristic of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

A little  Yankee  steamer  runs  for  seventy 
miles  up  the  Guayos  River,  at  whose  mouth 
Guayaquil  is  situated.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  almost  ignores  the 
steamer,  and  still  sends  the  mails  for  Quito  up 
the  river  in  a canoe.  Eight  hours  brings  us  to 
Babahoyo,  the^cad  of  navigation,  a village  of 
2000  souls,  whose  principal  occupation  seems  to 
b*  cock-fighting.  Here  we  engage  mules  to 
convey  us  half-way  up  the  Andes,  where  we 
must  change  again ; for  the  muleteers  will  not 
take  their  animals  to  an  altitude  ranch  above 
that  to  which  they  are  native. 

Traversing  the  lowlands,  we  pass  little  pov- 
erty-stricken hamlets,  the  bamboo  houses’stand- 
ing  on  stilts,  as  it  were ; for  in  the  rainy  season 


their  sites  are  under  water.  For  a while  wo 
skirt  a forest,  and  then  our  path  strikes  into  its 
depths.  Such  a forest  can  be  seen  only  in  trop- 
ical regions.  Palms  of  many  species  shoot 
their  feathery  heads  far  aloft ; the  banana  flings 
out  its  glossy  leaves,  eight  feet  in  length ; the 
bamboo,  that  giant  of  grasses,  bends  gracefully, 
its  whole  length  not  seldom  reaching  GO  feet. 
Creeping- plants,  vines,  and  parasites  twine 
around  and  spring  from  every  tree  trunk,  and 
loop  and  coil  themselves  among  the  branches. 
Beneath  this  world  of  foliage,  far  overhead, 
ferns  and  mimosas  cover  the  ground.  The 
tropical  forests  present  a perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death  ; every  where  flowers  and 
leaves  are  falling,  while  close  beside  them  oth- 
ers are  budding  into  life. 

We  soon  begin  to  climb  the  Andes,  following 
the  only  existing  route  between  Guayaquil,  the 
sea-port,  and  Quito,  the  capital,  of  Ecuador.* 
The  road  grows  narrower  and  rougher  at  every 
mile.  In  the  forest  we  are  obstructed  by  rocks, 
mud,  and  fallen  trees.  ■ Wherever  there  is  a 
level  spot  the  soil  is  worn  by  the  equable  steps 
of  the  beasts  into  a series  of  ruts  and  ridges ; in 
the  steep  places  it  is  only  a gully  hollowed  out 
by  travel  and  the  torrents  which  pour  down 
them  in  the  rainy  season.  Not  unfrequently  it 
is  a rocky  staircase  so  narrow  that  a rider  must 
throw  up  his  legs  to  escape  being  crushed 
against  the  sides. 

So  onward  and  upward  we  go.  Every  now 
and  then  we  met  a troop  of  mules  and  donkeys 
coming  down  at  headlong  speed,  urged  on  by 
the  cries  and  lashes  of  the  muleteers  behind. 
We  are,  by  pure  accident,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, fortunate  in  not  encountering  such  a 
troop  at  some  narrow  defile,  or  where  the  path 
winds  around  the  verge  of  a precipice  sheering 
down  to  unknown  depths.  For  the  whole  eight 
or  ten  days  between  Babahoyo  and  Quito  we 
must  carry  with  us  every  thing  except  forage 
for  our  beasts.  For  the  first  150  miles  there  is 
not  a vestige  of  an  inn.  At  night  we  slept, 
wrapped  in  our  ponchos,  in  or  around  some 
tambo  or  mud  hut,  without  doors  or  windows. 
The  only  food  which  the  occupant  can  give  us 
is  locra , the  national  dish  of  the  mountains. 
This  is  simply  potato-soup;  and  in  the  high 
altitudes  it  is  impossible  to  cook  this  properly, 
for  water  boils  by  the  time  it  becomes  fairly 
warm. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  we  reach  Ca- 
mino  Real,  a huddle  of  eight  or  ten  dwellings 
perched  upon  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge,  a 
thousand  feet  nearer  the  stars  than  any  peak 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. From  here  we  have  a view  which  of 


* If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  the  old  Spanish 
writers,  there  must  be  a far  better  route ; for  we  are 
told  that  the  “ lower  road**  of  the  Incas,  running  along 
the  plain,  climbed  the  Andes,  and  in  connection  with 
the  “upper  road,**  which  traversed  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Cordilleras,  formed  a double  communication 
between  Quito  and  Cuzco.  Remains  of  the  upper 
road  still  exist : but  we  find  in  no  modem  work  of 
travel  any  indication  of  this  lower  road. 
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which  is  ft  scarcely  visible  dark  speck  : it  is  a 
condor,  whose  broad  sail-like  vans,  fifteen  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  have  borne  hitg  even  above  the 
smn mit  of  Chi m borazo. 

We  descend  the  side  of  the  Sien  a,  and  been; 
the  ascent  of  the  next  range.  Near  Gmtianda. 
a tumble-down  town  almost  9000  feet  above  the 
ocean,  whose  2000  inhabitants  seem  to  have  iu»- 
thing  to  do  but  to  eat  when  they  are  hungry, 
and  wrap  themselves  in  their  ponchos  to  keep 
themselves  warm,  we  pass  the  spot  from  which 
Church  took  one  of  the  views  for  his  painting. 


itself  repays  us  for  nil  our  toil.  The  wild 
chaos  of  mountains  and  ravines  is  tumbled  to- 
gether in  unimaginable  confusion.  Looking 
westward,  the  eve  travels  down  the  receding 
-lopes,  which  finally  sink  into  the  broad  plains 
w hich  dip  into  the  Pacific.  In  front,  and  seem- 
ingly barring  our  wav,  swells  the  majestic  dome 
of  Chimborazo,  its  white  summit,  which  mortal 
foot  has  never  trod,  and  will  most  likely  never 
tread,  rising,  here  almost  upon  the  equator,  a 
mile  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Over- 
head i^  a sky  of  cloudless  blue,  drawn  up  against 


rm  AKDE8  AKD  TUE 


,4Tla:  Heart  of  the  Amfe.T  ‘\W  set  out  this  j.tht*  is .a  u«kef»  of  advatK-mg  eh  ikhMior. 
♦lay  ’by  starlight,  fot  mu  are  to  climb  tUu  aiiin  lyv&ix#pi  there  Was  uof  uti  irtu  lit  aJi  -Be 
of  Chimborazo*  another  4iK3d  feet ; and  M'e  wish  l nmv  there  are  seveo  towns  each  hose 
to  reach  ihfe  top  of  the  pass  before  rtonn,  bn  hirer  pussad Quito  dml  Omiynquil  have  eat 
in  the  day  the  Weak:  sstndv  pass  h vh-  ' Afffbiuo  U &«mu#  tor  hs  tYiut,  ami  ha 

lent  winds,  and  ofiyn  by  stonnf*  of  snow.  llem  some  imhystn , the  prindpul  tin  ides  of 
some  of  the  Spanish  totapierors  wore  frujicu  to  im-rurc  bdug  Lu<hs  and  dtoes, 
death.  Ben  vine  the  . of  AinbotV),  wo  ten 

%ny  Mfe  Wgin  to  descend  rn|H<Ify  ipto  fhu  d&sbjuio  region  coyered  with'  \'oJt',uui<*  < 
valley  of  Quito;  At  tugfUfall  t^Vthe^i'x'ih-.'ddy  reach  inhabited  mostly 

we  enter  Amhitto,  $ large  town  heaitiifnlly  slid  dhjt?A  unci  Fanouts,  as  kia  ifjFefJTer  Uns< 
uated  in  « rn vine  ^orK)  h-ct  above  rhv  sbh.  llw  did,  tbr  its,  hi  uy  It  is  dlwued  «t.  H 
bw  shade  Jrains  hmV  ordn*fd* ; Apfvl,  whni  iH  Of  of  Opfoj>a$?7  which  lui's'  .inor£  ?h*Vr»  once 
ruore  iineveftt  to  us,  an  inn,  this  (ir>f  within  the  irUfdiO\yors  ofthid.  F<mr  times  dbi*i 
I '»0  miles  which  \ye  have  £nmir.s‘d.  This  inn  Ui*t  cornu  ry  has  it  Wen  destroyed  by 
h a of ’'a  ^jrsleiryAiv  SpUnkH.  t|UhHCs;  and  it  T$  now  lullf  «i;niri\&‘ 

Au»r;»a;a;  A »*o,»r»d  i be  coOit-vard,  u bore  the  'Jueunga  hi  Quito  runs  n Um«.  can  i am 
di*He  A*e  fed.  fOphl*  jjii  the  \diti-h ; diiub:s  upWbfd  .i.hr^6; f bmi^jid  ;&< 

sVroo;  at  1 be  UoVirs  ore.  of  hti.cfi  *,  .?h»V -ridge  which  forms  the  y iiter-shcj;.-! 

:ho  walk  »>lur5icj«;d,  festooned  with  eobwetj^.  ring  . the  stream*  which  tall  info;  the  A 
ami.  sw iimotiK  with  thifitf.  The  foiTiUm-e  od  aryl;  1 ho;? tie.  A tfernatdy ' descend  Jug  a 
osts  of  A ehdr  bine  o.  ri  table,  a bouThunn  of.  ednffug,  wo  ftt  length  reach  the  b»:u  > 
b>:<ards  with  .a  .thin  f»traV  There , **  nor  , whieft  sepiumes  ns  from  our  godl;  Abi 

in  .ill  ivemuhn  u fund  where  i!»o  IrouitbrJ  otr  aviuy  tide,  rower  lofty  peak*;  n tic 

foolish  istieekf  yrf  riitvfeK  Tin?,  iiufira  feci  hB|i»y  fh\»  I her  v/iUby  of  Quito,  ilrbi 
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of  dark  porphyry,  It  Is  not  graded,  but  par- 
takes of  the  irregularity  of  the  country.  De- 
signed, not  for  carriages,  but  for  troops  and 
llamas,  there  are  steps  where  the  ascent  is 
steep.”  We  can  not  learn  that  there  now 
exist  in  Quito  any  remains  of  Inca  architect- 
ure. “ All  its  splendor,”  says  Mr.  Orton, 
“passed  away  with  the  sceptre  of  Atahuallpa. 
Where  the  pavilion  of  the  Inca  once  stood  is 
now*  a gloomy  convent,  and  a w heat -field  fake* 
the  place  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sim. 

The  Quito  of  to-day  is  a dull  Spanish -Amer- 
ican city  of  some  30,000  inhabitants,  three- 
fourths  of  them  Indians  or  of  mixed  blood — In- 
dian, Spanish,  and  negro.  There  are  two  or 
three  rather  imposing  public  buildings,  the 
Government  House  mid  the  Cathedral  being 
the  principal.  The  dwellings  are  low  Indian 
huts  and  houses  built  of  sun-tlried  brick,  none 
of  them  of  more  than  two  stories.  “There  is 
not,”  says  Mr.  Orton,  “in  Quito— and.  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  all  Ecuador— a single  chim- 
ney.” The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of 
Cholos,  the  offspring  of  Spaniard*  and  Indian®, 
the  Indian  blood  greatly  predominating.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  usually  held  to  he  the  case, 
they  are  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  than 
their  progenitors  of  either  race.  They  are  the 
soldiers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen  who  keep  up 
the  only  signs  of  life  in  Quito.  In  courtesy 
they  are  fully  equal  to  the  most  decorous  Cas- 
tilian. Mr.  Hossarirek,  lately  our  Minister  nt 
Quito,  gives  the  following  as  a fair  sample  of  a 
message  which  one  fair  Qui  coman  sends  to  an- 
other. u Go,”  she  says  to  her  servant,  “to  the 
Senorita  Fulana  de  Tal,  and  tell  her  that  she 


iards.  But  in  that  brief  period  works  were  con- 
structed which  will  rank  among  the  most  stupen- 
dous ever  made  by  human  hands.  Quito  grew 
into  a magnificent  city.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Orton,  “ It  was  the  w orthy  rnemqioiis  of  a vast 
empire  stretching  from  file  equator  to  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  and  walled  in  by  the  grandest  group 
of  mountains  in  the  world.  On  this  loftv  site, 
which  amidst  the  Alps  .would  he  buried  in  an 
avjtliUKvhe  of  snow,  hut  within  the  tropics  enjoys 
an  eternal  spring,  palaces  more  beautiful  than 
the  Alhambra  were  erected,  glittering  with  the 
gold  and  emeralds  of  the  Andes.”  But  most 
wonderful  of  all  wits  the  great  miUtary^oad, 
stretching  along  the  Hank  of  the  emsterirCor- 
dillera,  from  above  Quito  to  below  Cuzco — 
well-nigh  fifteen  hundred  miles.*  From  the 
detached  portions  of  it  which  Humboldt  saw,  he 
felt  warranted  in  pronouncing  that  it  vied  with 
the  famous  Homan  military  roads.  Mr.  Orton, 
who  traveled  over  a portion  of  this  ancient 
road,  says  that  it  “is  well  paved  with  blocks 


• if  the  accounts  of  Inc*  enterprise  rested  me  rely 
upon  the  relations  of  the  old  'Spanish  chroniclers,  we 
might  well  net  them  down  a*  grow*  exaggerations,  if 
not  sheer  fabrication*.  But  those  who  have  read  the 
paper*  by  Mr.  E.  Cl,  Sqnier,  recently  published  in  this 
Magazine,  and  especially  those  who  have  seen  the 
hundred*  of  admirable  photograph  & taken  by  him, 
showing  the  present  aspect  of  the  remain*  of  the  Inca 
constructions,  will  be  convinced  that  the  chroni- 
cler* nndcr-tated  the  magnitude  of  them.  These 
paper*  by  Mr.  Sqnicr  are  a condensed  portion  of  a 
great  work  npoti  which  he  has  been  laboring  for 
years.  When  this  work  appears,  we  shall  know 
something  of  the  chnracter  and  extent  of  the  dviliza- 
tinn  which  ivos  trampled  under  foot  by  Pizurro  and 
his  brutal  successors. 
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habitants.  But  at  present  we  have  mainly  to 
do  with  the  Andes,  in  the  very  heart  of  which 
Quito  lies  nestling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  volcano  of  Pichineha,  and  sentineled  by 
a score  of  other  volcanic  peaks.  For  accounts 
of  climate  and  productions,  of  Manners  and  cus- 
toms. we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Orton. 

Taken  in  its  voidest  sense,  the  Valley  of  Quito 
is  of  about  the  sue  and  shape  of  the  basin  of 
our  Great  Salt  Luke.  Two  parallel  ridges  di- 

vide it  into  three  portions.  The  southern  basin, 
fifty  miles  long,  is  distinguished  for  its  forests  of 
cinchona,  now,  however,  almost  extinct,  most  of 

the  trees  having  been 
killed  for  the  bark  ; 
for  its  numerous  Inca 
graves,  and  mines  ot 
tJuBBsB&i ''  precious  metals.  The 

middle  basin,  130  miles 
long,  is  u region, 

almost  destitute  of  veg- 
- Citation,  except  plants 

% of*  the  cactus  species. 

?ja It  is  covered  with  vol- 
canic  debris — the  out- 
SP  Mtff  Jk  pourings  of  Cotopaxi, 
jm  Tungurngua.  and  Altar 

on  one  side,  aud  of 
( 'hiinhnrnzn  nml  Cara 
gimirazo  on  the  other. 
Then  come#  the  proper 
basin  of  Quito,  beautiful 
and  fertile,  lying  9500 


is  my  heart,  and  the  dear  little  friend  of  my 
soul;  tell  her  that  I am  dying  for  not  having 
seen  her,  and  ask  her  why  she  does  not  come 
to  see  me.  Tell  her  that  I have  been  waiting 
for  more  than  a week,  and  that  l send  her  my 
best  respects  and  considerations  ; and  ask  her 
how  her  husband  is,  and  how  her  children  are, 
and  whether  they  are  all  well  in  the  family* 
And  tell  her  that  she  is  my  little  love  ; and  ask 
her  will  she  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  pat- 
tern which  she  promised  me  the  other  day.” 

The  illiistratious  which  we  borro#  from  Mr. 
Orion's  book  present  the  general  features  of  the 
aspect  of  the  city,  and  of  some  classes  of  its  in- 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  In  its  centre, 
just  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  equator,  rests  the 
city,  enjoying  a climate  of  perpetual  spring.  No 
wonder  that,  when  the  great  Peruvian  Inca  be- 
held the  emerald  expanse  of  this  valley,  he  re- 
solved to  transfer  thither  the  seat  of  his  empire 
from  far-distant  Cuzco. 

The  Andes  are  altogether  the  most  remarka- 
ble mountain  range  upon  our  globe.  Had  we 
space,  we  would  have  transferred  to  these  pages 
the  chapter,  worthy  of  Hugh  Miller,  in  which 
Mr.  Orton  tells  how  through  ages,  the  centuries 
of  which  no  man  can  number,  it  rose  from  the 
ocean  depths,  and  finally  created,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  the  great  alluvial  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak.  It  was  long 
believed  that  Chimborazo,  thought  to  be  its 
loftiest  peak,  was  the  loftiest  on  the  globe.  It 
is  now  known  that  Aconcagua,  in  Chili,  over- 
tops it  by  almost  half  a mile,  and  some  of  the 
Himalaya  summits  by  nearly  two  miles.  But 
the  Himalayas  rise  from  a high  table-land,  slop- 
ing gradually  upward  for  hundreds  of  miles; 
while  the  Andes  rise  steeply  up  on  one  side  from 
the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  fall  as  steeply  down 
on  the  other  to  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  almost 
level  with  the  Atlantic.  The  whole  breadth  of 
the  lofty  range  is  little  more  than  sixty  miles. 
Simply  as  a mountain  range,  measuring  from 
base  to  summit,  the  Andes  maintain  their  pre- 
eminence; and  their  greatest  glory  is  in  the 
double  Cordillera  which  bounds  the  basin  of 
Quito. 

Of  the  fifty-one  volcanoes  in  the  long  An- 
dean chain,  twenty  (three  of  them  active,  five 
now  dormant,  and  twelve  apparently  extinct) 
are  on  the  borders  of  this  valley,  in  a space  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length  by  thir- 
ty in  breadth.  Besides  these  are  many  lofty 
non-volcanic  peaks.  Twenty-two,  here  almost 
upon  the  equator,  are  crowned  with  perpetual 
snow.  Let  us  pass  in  rapid  review  along  this 
circuit  of  volcanoes. 

The  northernmost  is  Imbabura,  at  whose  foot 
lay  the  once  busy  city  of  Otovalo,  utterly  de- 
stroyed in  the  last  great  earthquake.  Almost 
two  hundred  years  ago  it  burst  out  in  eruption, 
throwing  up  not  lava,  but  mud,  in  which  were 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  fishes,  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  derived  the  name  which  it 
nowr  bears  (Lttba,  a fish,  and  buiyt,  to  produce). 
Next,  followiug  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  ex- 
actly on  the  equator,  is  the  square-topped  Ca- 
yambi,  19,500  feet  high,  its  snow-clad  summit 
in  full  view  from  Quito.  Ten  miles  further 
south  is  the  bald  Gnamani  range,  its  culmina- 
ting peak  being  Sara-urcu,  which,  in  1843  and 
1856,  threw  out  vast  quantities  of  ashes.  Close 
by  is  Antisana,  with  its  double  dome,  19,000 
feet  high.  For  3000  feet  it  is  covered  with 
virgin  snow.  The  last  decisive  eruption  was 
in  1590,  though  Humboldt  saw  smoke  rising 
from  it  in  March,  1802.  The  immense  lava 
streams  which  mark  its  slopes  showr  that  it  must 
once  have  been  a fierce  volcano.  Up  its  side, 
at  a height  of  13,300  feet,  is  the  famous  hacien- 


da, which,  with  silver-famed  Potosi,  of  about 
the  same  elevation,  is  the  loftiest  spot  perma- 
nently inhabited  upon  the  globe. 

Passing  Sincholagua  and  Rumifiagui,  wc 
find  ourselves  looking  up  to  Cotopaxi,  the  most 
beautiful  of  volcanic  peaks.  Its  great  erup- 
tions occur  at  long  intervals ; but  a perpetual 
cloud  of  smoke,  constant  rumblings,  and  fre- 
quent showers  of  ashes  show  that  it  is  not  dead, 
but  only  sleeping.  On  its  southern  slope  is  a 
huge  rock,  which  the  Indians  say  tvas  once  the 
summit  of  the  volcano,  torn  off  and  hurled 
down  by  an  eruption  on  the  day  upon  which 
Atahuallpa  was  ^nurdered  by  Pizarro.  They 
call  this  rock  “The  Inca’s  Head.”  No  man 
has  ever  looked,  or,  unless  possibly  from  a bal- 
loon, will  ever  look  into  the  crater  of  Cotopaxi. 
Next  comes  Tunguragua,  16,500  feet  high,  and 
hardly  less  beautiful  than  Cotopaxi.  Its  head 
is  white  with  perpetual  snow,  while  on  its  side, 
10,000  feet  below,  the  sugar-cane  flourishes 
luxuriantly.  A river  issues  from  the  edge  • 
of  the  snow,  and  in  three  bounds  leaps  down 
1500  feet.  It  has  been  at  rest  since  1780 ; but 
this  last  erription  lasted  seven  years. 

Then  comes  Altar,  now  1 7,500  feet  high.  Tra- 
dition affirms  that  it  once  overtopped  Chimbo- 
razo ; but  after  a violent  eruption,  which  lasted 
eight  years,  3000  feet  of  its  walls  fell  in.  Its 
ragged  outline  and  eight  arrowy  peaks  evince 
sudden  and  violent  action ; and  in  a measure 
confirm  the  tradition. 

Further  on,  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
valley,  is  Sangai,  the  most  active  volcano  on  the 
globe.  From  its  inaccessible  crater,  three  miles 
high,  it  has,  ever  since  the  Spaniards  first  saw  it, 
more  than  three  centuries  ago — and  how  much 
longer  no  man  knows — sent  forth  a perpetual 
stream  of  fire,  water,  mud,  and  ashes.  Its 
ashes  arc  almost  constantly  falling  in  Guaya- 
quil, where  the  noise  of  its  explosions  is  some- 
times heard — a distance  of  a hundred  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies.  These  explosions  usually  occur 
every  houf  or  two ; but  in  1849  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  explosions  are  said  to  have 
been  counted  by  Wisse,  a competent  French  en- 
gineer, in  a single  hour.  Stromboli,  on  a Med- 
iterranean island,  is  the  only  other  known  vol- 
cano that  will  at  all  compare  with  Sangai  for 
continuous  activity;  but  Stromboli,  piled  upon 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  would  hardly  reach  the 
altitude  of  Sangai. 

We  now  cross  the  foot  of  the  valley,  and  as- 
cend the  western  Cordillera,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  space  between  the  tw’o  ranges  is  only 
about  thirty  miles.  First  comes  Chimborazo, 
the  great  monarch  of  all.  Its  sides,  far  below 
its  snowy  crown,  are  broken  into  deep  fissures. 

In  its  flanks  there  are  rents  in  which  Vesuvius 
might  be  hidden  out  of  sight;  while  its  dome 
of  unsullied  white,  piercing  the  blue  serene,  and 
visible  to  human  eye  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
dominates  over  its  lordly  brotherhood  of  peaks. 

Then,  only  separated  by  a narrow  valley,  is 
Caraguairazo,  called  by  the  Indians  “the  Wife 
of  Chimborazo,”  probably  about  18,000  feet 
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high,  tun,  as  measure'll  by  lfumbaldfc;  more  than  j headed  ilinixu,  Corazon,  with  us  hearr-shape-d 
19,000.  One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  j summit  — both  extinct  volcanoes — and  mam 
the  top  of  thin mountain  fell  in,  and  torrents  [another  summit,  which  in  any  other  part  of  the 
of  mud,  containing  multitudes  of  fishes,  poured  globe  would  be  famous,  ami  at  last  reach  Pi- 
out.  This  was  seven  years  after  the  similar  j chinchn,  whose  ever-smoking  crater  is  in  n 
eruption,  already  mentioned,  of  Imbahura.  The  straight  line  only  five  miles  distant  from  Quito, 
fish  in  both  cases  were  of  the  same  kind— little  J Pichim  ha  is  every  way  a notable  volcano, 
black  creatures  (Puntfotfrjt  said  lobe  j Some  mighty  convulsion.  antedating  all  historv 

the  ordr  species  found  in  all  the  vnllev.  By  ] or  tradition,  has  hollowed  From  its  summit 
what  means  they  got  into  these  volcanoes  is  n downward  » deep  crater — or  rather  let  ns  say 
question  which  we  commend  to  the  considem-  [ funnel.  In  form  and  position  it  is  not  unlike 
tion  of  philosophers.  | the  craters  of  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  Kihiuen  in 

Still  traveling  onward  we  pass  the  double-  Hawaii.  But  while  the  depth  of  the  crater  of 
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Etna  is  but  300  feet,  and  that  of  Kilauea  600, 
that  of  Pichincha  exceeds  2500  feet.  At  the 
top  its  diameter  is  three-quarters  of  a mile ; at 
the  bottom  not  quite  one  quarter.  No  wonder 
that  Humboldt,  who  reached  the  brink,  dared 
not  venture  to  descend,  declaring  that  it  was 
44  inaccessible  from  its  great  depth  and  precip- 
itous descent.”  In  1844  Senor  Moreno,  since 
President  of  Ecuador,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wisse,  a French  engineer,  and  still  later,  Mr. 
Farrand,  an  American  photographic  artist,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  descent.  Saving  these, 
Mr.  Orton  aud  his  companions  are  the  only  men 
who,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crater  of  Pichincha.  Mr.  Orton’s 
first  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  stopped 
half-way  down  by  a steep  precipice.  Renewing 
the  effort  a few  days  later,  he  fully  succeeded. 
He  shall  describe  this  adventure : 

44  On  the  22d  of  October,  1867,  we  returned 
to  Pichincha  with  another  guide,  and  entered 
the  crater  by  a different  route.  Manuel,  our 
Indian,  led  us  to  the  south  6ide,  and  over  the 
brink  we  went.  We  were  not  long  in  realizing 
the  danger  of  the  undertaking.  Here  the  snow 
concealed  an  ugly  fissure  or  covered  a treach- 
erous rock  (for  nearly  all  the  rocks  are  crum- 
bling); there  we  must  cross  a mass  of  loose 
sand  moving  like  a glacier  down  the  almost 
vertical  side  of  the  crater ; and  on  every  hand 
rocks  were  giving  way,  and,  gathering  momen- 
tum at  each  revolution,  went  thundering  down, 
leaping  over  precipices,  and  jostling  other  rocks, 
which  joined  in  the  race,  till  they  all  struck  the 
bottom  with  a deep  rumbling  sound,  shivered 
like  so  many  bomb-shells  into  a thousand  pieces, 
and  telling  us  what  would  be  our  fate  if  we 
made  a single  miss-step.  We  followed  our  In- 
dian in  single  file,  keeping  close  together,  that 
the  stones  set  free  by  those  in  the  rear  might 
not  dash  those  below  from  their  feet ; feeling 
our  way  with  the  greatest  caution,  clinging  with 
our  hands  to  snow,  sand,  rock,  tufts  of  grass, 
or  any  thing  that  would  hold  for  a moment; 
now  leaping  over  a chasm,  now  letting  our- 
selves down  from  rock  to  rock ; at  times  para- 
lyzed with  fear,  and  always  with  death  staring 
us  in  the  face;  thus  we  scrambled  for  two 
hours  and  a half,  till  we  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  crater. 

44  Here  we  found  a deeply-furrowed  plain, 
strewn  with  ragged  rocks,  and  containing  a few 
patches  of  vegetation,  with  half  a dozen  species 
of  flowers.  In  the  centre  is  an  irregular  heap 
of  stones,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high  by 
eight  hundred  in  diameter.  This  is  the  cone 
of  eruption — its  sides  and  summit  covered  with 
an  imposing  group  of  vents,  seventy  in  num- 
ber, all  lined  with  sulphur,  and  exhaling  steam, 
black  smoke,  and  sulphurous  gas.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  vapor  just  within  the  fumarole 
is  184°,  water  boiling  beside  it  at  189°.  The 
central  vent,  or  chimney,  gives  forth  a sound 
like  the  violent  bubbling  of  boiling  water.  As 
we  sat  on  this  fiery  mount,  surrounded  by  a 
circular  rampart  of  rocks,  and  looked  up  at  the 


! immense  towers  of  dark  dolerite  which  ran  up 
j almost  vertically  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  above  us,  musing  over  the  tre- 
mendous force  which  fashioned  this  awful  am- 
phitheatre— spacious  enough  for  all  the  gods  of 
j Tartarus  to  hold  high  carnival  — the  clouds 
which  hung  in  the  thin  air  around  the  crest  of 
the  crater  pealed  forth  thunder  after  thunder, 
which,  reverberating  from  precipice  to  preci- 
pice, were  answered  by  the  crash  of  rocks  let 
loose  by  the  storm,  till  the  whole  mountain 
seemed  to  tremble  like  a leaf.  Such  acoustics, 
mingled  with  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
smell  of  brimstone,  made  us  believe  that  we 
had  fairly  got  into  the  realm  of  Pluto.  It  is 
the  spot  where  Dante’s  Inferno  ought  to  be  read. 

44  Finishing  our  observations,  and  warming 
our  dinner  over  the  steaming  crevices,  we  pre- 
pared to  ascend.  The  escape  from  this  horrid 
hole  was  more  perilous  than  the  entrance,  and 
on  reaching  the  top  we  sang,  with  grateful 
hearts,  to  the  tune  of  4 Old  Hundred,1 

“ 4 Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’ 

44  We  doubt  whether  that  famous  tune  and 
glorious  doxology  were  ever  sung  so  near  to 
heaven.” 

Since  the  Conquest  there  have  been  five 
eruptions  of  Pichincha,  the  last  being  in  1660. 
That  of  1566  covered  Quito  three  feet  deep 
with  stones  and  asheB,  while  boiling  water 
and  bitumen  descended  in  torrents.  In  1867 
the  column  of  smoke  did  not  rise  above  the 
crest  of  the  crater.  But  since  then  the  volcano 
has  shown  symptoms  of  increased  activity.  In 
March,  1868,  its  rumbling  was  audible  at  Quito. 
Since  the  great  earthquake  of  August  16, 1868, 
the  volcano  has  continued  to  pour  forth  dense 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  so  much  fine  sand  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  reach  the  crater. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  for  many  ages  no  one 
of  the  Ecuadorean  volcanoes  has  emitted  lava. 
The  ejections  have  been  sand,  mud,  and  boil- 
ing water.  But  it  is  clear  that  long  ago  lava 
and  stones  were  also  flung  out. 

We  must  now  leave  Quito  and  the  Andes,  in 
order,  in  imagination,  to  accompany  Mr.  Orton 
and  his  party  through  the  almost  uninhabited 
regions  east  of  the  Andes  to  the  Amazon,  and 
thence  down  that  great  river  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic.  But  one  of  our  number,  and  perhaps 
the  most  loved  of  all,  is  left  behind — or  rather, 
let  us  say,  has  gone  before.  On  the  8th  of 
September  was  laid,  in  the  plot  of  ground  lately 
set  apart  for  the  resting-place  of  foreigners  who 
do  not  die  in  the  Romish  faith,  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  Phineas  Stanton. 

The  region,  as  large  as  New  York  and  New 
England,  commonly  known  as  the  Napo  Coun- 
try, from  its  main  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Am- 
azon, is  claimed  by  both  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
though  neither  republic  exercises  any  practical 
control  over  it.  It  is  covered  by  a dense  pri- 
meval forest,  scantily  peopled  by  wild,  uncivil- 
ized races.  There  was  not  in  all  Quito  a man 
who  could  give  any  positive  information  as  to 
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the  greater  part  of  the  route.  A few  petty 
traders  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Napo, 
and  could  tell  something  about  the  first  hun- 
dred miles ; but  for  the  remaining  five  hundred 
nobody  had  any  thing  to  say,  except  the  consol- 
ing assurance  that  if  we  escaped  the  fever  we 
would  probably  be  murdered  by  the  savages. 
One  thing  was  certain  : we  must  take  our  pro- 
visions with  ns,  and  that  for  most  of  the  way 
these,  and  all  other  impedimenta,  must  be  borne 
by  peons.  For  the  first  forty  miles  there  is  a 
road  just  passable  for  horses ; the  remaining 
distance  to  the  river  must  be  performed  on 
foot. 

Papallacta,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  is  an 
Indian  village  of  some  thirty  huts.  Here  we 
succeeded  in  engaging  our  human  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Thence  the  journey  to  the  Napo  occu- 
pied thirteen  days,  including  four  of  rest.  Be- 
sides his  supply  of  roasted  corn  and  meal  for 
the  journey,  estimated  at  twenty-five  pounds,  a 
peon  will  carry  a weight  of  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  package,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  bound  to 
his  back  by  withes,  passing  across  the  forehead 
and  chest.  Twenty  peons  were  engaged,  each 
of  whom  receiving  five  dollars  for  the  journey — 
he  finding  his  own  provisions.  The  engagement 
was  most  faithfully  kept. 

The  journey  was  a strange  one.  The  trail 
led  through  a dense  forest,  up  steep  ascents  and 
down  deep  ravines.  The  track  was  every  where 
slippery  with  mud,  often  two  feet  deep.  A per- 
petual mist  enveloped  all.  Dampness  pervaded 
every  thing.  Our  watches  stopped,  and  we 
conld  estimate  time  only  by  the  Indian  meth- 
ods— the  most  accurate  measurement  being  the 
time,  a little  more  than  half  an  hour,  which  a 
chew  of  coca  would  last.  The  heavily-loaded 
peons,  however,  kept  patiently  on,  always  going 
as  far  as  their  employers  were  willing  to  allow. 
When  night  came,  in  ten  minutes  they  would 
build  a booth  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  thing  was  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  animal  life.  Hardly  a living  thing 
was  seen  except  butterflies,  fire-flies,  and  bee- 
tles. The  only  quadruped  we  saw  for  thirteen 
days  was  a long- tailed  marten. 

Archidona,  the  largest  village  in  the  whole 
Napo  country,  containing  five  hundred  souls, 
tvas  the  end  of  the  journey  of  this  band  of  peons, 
(t  was  founded  in  1564,  and  has  been  for  two 
hundred  years  a missionary  station.  Here  is  a 
rude  church,  with  belfry,  portico,  chancel,  and 
images.  Every  morning  and  evening,  at  the 
tinkling  of  a bell,  rung  by  the  priest — or  rather 
bishop,  as  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Orton — the  whole 
population  came  running  to  the  church,  where 
they  sang  and  prayed.  We  wonder  if  the 
Bishop  of  Archidona  is  among  the  prelates  now 
assembled  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Home ! 

Here  a new  set  of  peons  was  engaged  for  the 
remaining  sixteen  miles  to  Napo,  a village  of 
eighty  families.  On  the  way  we  saw  our  first 
serpent  since  leaving  Quito;  it  was  a wholly 
harmless  creature,  sluggish,  but  very  beautiful. 
From  Napo  a few  canoes  go  down  the  river  to 
You  XL.— No.  237.-23 
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the  Amazon,  after  salt  and  urari,  a kind  of  poison 
with  which  the  natives  anoint  their  blowpipe 
arrows.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  this 
poison.  A tiny  arrow  tipped  with  it  will  kill 
an  ox  in  twenty  minutes ; but  it  is  harmless  to 
man  and  all  salt-eating  animals.  Salt  is  a 
special  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  urari. 

From  here,  to  paddle  down  to  the  Amazon 
takes  twenty  dayB ; to  pole  up  requires  three 
months.  At  Napo  we  found  a countryman, 
George  Edwards,  a native  of  Connecticut.  He 
has  been  for  thirteen  years  in  this  region,  and 
has  settled  himself  down  as  a cultivator  of  va- 
nilla. 

On  the  20th  of  November  we  set  ont  from 
Napo,  hiring  three  canoes  and  eight  Indians 
to  take  ns  to  Santa  Rosa,  eighty  miles  below, 
properly  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  current  runs  furiously.  Seven  hours  was 
sufficient  to  carry  us  down ; our  canoe-men 
will  be  obliged  to  spend  a full  week  in  poling 
back.  We  paid  them  twenty-four  yards  of 
lienzo,  a coarse  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  worth  in 
Quito  fifteen  cents  a yard.  At  Santa  Rosa 
we  hired  two  canoes  and  four  Indians  to  take 
us  down  to  the  Amazon.  The  price  for  each 
canoe  and  each  Indian  is  twenty-five  yards  of 
lienzo.  Unluckily  we  had  only  fifty  yards  left ; 
but  we  finally  persuaded  the  Indians  to  take  the 
balance  in  coin. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  reached 
the  little  village  of  Coca,  the  last  which  we  were 
to  see  until  we  came  to  the  Amazon.  The  vil- 
lage is  a new  one,  having  been  founded  only 
twenty  years  ago.  It  contains  half  a dozen 
bamboo  huts,  a government  house,  church,  al- 
calde's residence,  And  a sugar-mill.  The  al- 
calde was  a lazy  fellow,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  swinging  in  his  hammock,  usually  drunk 
or  asleep.  The  site  of  Coca  is  memorable  in 
history.  Here,  in  1540,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  halt- 
ed and  built  the  vessel  in  which  Orellana  sailed 
down  to  the  great  stream  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Amazon — because,  as  he  affirmed, 
he  there  encountered  a race  of  female  warriors. 

This  vessel,  which  Prescott,  following  the  old 
Spanish  chroniclers,  calls  a brig,  we  imagine, 
notwithstanding  their  accounts,  to  have  been 
merely  a great  raft.  Here  we  fitted  out  our 
craft  for  the  voyage  of  five  hundred  miles  down 
the  Napo.  Our  preparations  were  quite  sim- 
ple, taking  only  two  days.  The  two  canoes, 
each  thirty  feet  long,  we  put  five  feet  apart,  and 
over  them  built  a bamboo  platform,  upon  which 
we  erected  a hut,  open  at  the  sides,  and  with  a 
palm-thatched  roof.  A rudder,  and  a box  of 
sand  to  serve  as  a fire-place,  completed  our 
equipment. 

There  was  nothing  of  adventure  on  this  voy- 
age. The  river,  indeed,  runs  rapidly ; but  the 
sounding  cataracts  and  rock-bound  shores  of 
which  the  Spaniards  speak  are  pure  fictions. 

We  paddled  usually  twelve  hours  a day,  mak- 
ing, on  an  average,  about  fifty  miles.  The  riv- 
er spreads  out  broadly,  and  is  every  where  stud- 
ded by  plaid*,  or  low  islands.  We  always  land- 
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ed  for  the  night  upon  one  of  these,  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  we  should  not  receive  a visit  from 
hostile  Indians,  or  the  still  less  welcome  jaguar. 

Toward  the  month  of  the  river  these  islands 
become  the  resort  of  turtles,  for  the  purpose  of 
The  Indians  are  very  ex** 


the  white  does  not  coagulate  in  boiling.  Tim 
nests  which  we  found  contained  each  quite  a 
hundred  eggs;  but  this  number  is  frequently 
exceeded.  The  Indians  ate  them  raw;  we 
used  them  chiefly  in  making  corn-cakes.  These 
eggs,  a few  fish,  and  one  or  two  stray  wild  hog* 
and  deer,  svere  the  only  additions  made  on  the 
journey  to  on r commissariat  department.  In 
fact,  .so  nicely  were  our  supplies  graduated  to 
our  time  and  distance  that,  upon  arriving  at  the 
first  village  on  the  Amazon,  we  found  that  we 
had  just  food  enough  for  one  good  farewell  din- 
ner. 4i  Had  we  depended  upon  finding  provi- 
sions upon  the  road/'  says  Mr.  Orton,  emphat- 


laving  their  eggs, 
pert  in  finding  the  nests  of  these  creatures. 
Following  the  trail  plowed  in  the  sand,  they 
thrust  a sharp  stick  into  the  soiL  Whenever 
it  goes  down  easily  they  know  that  there  is  a 
turtle- nest  below*  and  a few  minutes’  digging 
is  sure  to  bring  them  to  the  eggs.  These  are 
about  the  size  of  a lien’s  egg,  covered  bv  n 
parchment-like  shell.  The  yolk  is  oily,  and 
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ically,  “we  must  have  perished  from  sheer  Hum  two  thousand  miles,  with  a channel  deep 
hunger.”  enough  to  float  the  largest  ship,  draining  in  its 

On  the  10th  of  December,  a month  and  a course  the  greatest  basin  on  the  globe, 
half  from  the  day  when  we  left  Quito,  our  In-  Pebas.  on  the  Amazon,  about  thirty  miles  hc- 
dtans  shouted,  in  their  quiet  way,  Marafion ! low  the  mouth  of  the  Nupo,  is  a stopping-place 
We  had  reached  the  great  river.  And  yet  it  of  the  little  Peruvian  steamers,  which,  starting 
did  not  seem  so  very  great,  after  all.  It  was  from  Tahatinga,  the  frontier  town  of  Brazil, 
scarcely  broader  than  the  stream  down  which  make  monthly  voyages  up  the  great  river  for 
<ve  had  been  sailing.  But  the  Napo  pouring  four  hundred  miles.  Here  the  romance  of  our 
into  the  Amazon  made  no  apparent  accession  journey  ended,  the  passage  down  the  Amazon 
to  its  volume.  We  hud  yet  to  grow  into  a com-  to  its  month  being  made  by  steam.  These  Pe- 
prehension  of  this  great  equatorial  stream,  which  ! mvian  steamers  rntf  down  stream  at  the  rat  • 
cuts  its  way  through  the  dense  forests*  for  more  ! of  eighteen  miles  an  hour ; up  stream,  against 
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Kwky  or  lieru'iv  u>  the  whole  ytf 

Europe,  i e a v j n g o a vl  t a v* in.  Almost  the  « }ioJe 
of  this  regiou  L Capable  of  importing  a dense 
population.  H is  safe  to  spy  r hat,  iffujly  peo* 
‘piled,  it  could  feed  four  hundred  million!*,  Iti 
present  population  cut*  riot  exceed  four  hundred 
ihoiiMind. 

Let  \x%  foliowitig  ip  brief  alHfx«et  the  ac- 
count of  Mr,  Urtom  touch  upon  soma  proimneni 
ehtf^tcter&tifcft  ofikit  gr^xv  *io*ao  >fver;  it 
ritUHm  tiiv  Kfiji-  I 'or.iv'i an. .Lrike  ot  t,nnr^<n:h^  . 

j«>*i  bcW  U»o  tirjnk  of  perpetual  £s*>\\ . . XW 
oiKi  links  it  flow* ' Mv-HHy  'though  a deep  vak 
icy, . Tbsm  Wr  ulhfe  • sttuiTly  g5^hy^d*\d  fi&i* 

, 3#}Q.  mite*  fhe  gre&f  ' j&tftu 

Two  rd/pii^nd  mtlo^  a{a>ve  Vis-  mouth  rk  ftidtk: 
TA  a mile  tnui  >.  !mlf?  iitCVCfttdng  to  more  than 
ten  rmk*'  ai  the  f.entl  of  the  delta,  where  it 
divide#,  and,  utter  fun  rung  :4ffi.  fluted  prsHm& 
a tViihi  of  i AO  mile*  upon  the  Weim.  For  e 
gttVut  di*tutioe  U is  bonkml  by  sukrdiannek 
-or  ^^hayrnrsV,<  they  wye tmlkd  upon  the  Wkr 

^{fctjfpph  hnnkil  hy  th c ln di n o i,  iVu . or 
. **  cart^pafchsT  From  > .tisfe 

town  above  iWil*  o oormy  p&d'lte  * 
miles  puraiW  to  the  '.fci-yer.  withfmi '-arivhy  ijimfti 
in g rbe  if re«m,  For* vve$*y>lxv4  decree* Of'  la- 
i¥ide  every  *ivs?r  that  flow  a down  the  vaster  n 
iJo|>e  of  itk  Aruies  k.Up  nfliueta  of  the  A hdlitfii. 
It  %%  ••  from  h* 

* IrOgbh  ♦itnied  their  waters’  in  the  Mfo-k¥pjil 


the  srrfmg  eutrftnf,  they’  ran  make  hut  twelve, 
Between  Tubas  and  Tabaiiitgii,  a distance  of  it 
hundred  and  fifty  uu !?:•.%  there  are  but  four  lit- 
tle village,  inliahtted  mostly  hy-  India  ns.  The 
Brazilian  outpost  ixu$  u fort  of  considerable 
srreiigthv  bid  beside  the  government  building* 
sea reciy  a dozen  house*,  although 


there  die 

many  Indians  dwell  in  the  aieighbofiirg  £nre*ts> 

On  tfau  12th  of December  wC'  embarked  at 
TgbuiinjBjw  on  n BrA^ilku  «tegi¥eryAml,  tuakzug 
one  change  of  hunt-  arrived tilt  the  24  th  at  Para' 
iim whole  fimu  iu  duseendiug  th^ 
iiixiAztin  Itaviug  beon  filiroen  tldy«.  The  scyu* 
Otyr  from  the  «khk  of  a steamier’  tci 

the  mere  mtfnuip^ia*  in  the 

We.  see  *t  vast  vrdmftu  of  smooth  fallow  wato, 
upon  \vbH.h  float  t fgu^  und  bmW  of  \rk mr-grit%. 
uml  !uw;  rjrdivyw#  vvViofl*jd  iskt».  Upon  cgdli 
bank  there  k u einuimious  ItAfdly  b¥o 

ken  by  any  gjgbjs  oi  huidatv  life,  Having  bere  mni 
there  the  hut  of  » tul.twr-calb^rer.  or  mnv  and 
then  a bftin  town,  tlverlicnd . k n clotulfe^ 
fefcy,  occtt?iOftidly  brr;keh  by  Hurks  of  purypte 
Thb  k all  the  bodily  e ve.  Bui  the 

lover  of  nature  can  iicryc  tire  of  gazing  ui  the 
mighty  forests;,  with  th$iy ' eiof -varying  forms’ fy 
for  it  it  a pectiUttritY  of  the  equiuonul  fojrcsk 
that  duo  rarely  sees  iwo  trees  of  the  me  kind 
growing  together.  The  nl!*lo*o]#bic  obBerygt; 
looking  with  the  mintTs  eye,  scc^  in  the  future 
towns,  and  (knr^  the  hum  of  ipdn^try 
Arriittg  in  these  vdkV  Bplx- 
n>di^. 

•W!v  *ne.  wont  to  coinparo  . * r ; 

with  the  Alt 

Bui  )t};nne  uwsenrml  • 
i^ur are  tiie  hyc*  riyer^mtd  tb c 
valley?  draiued  by  them.  an>  ^ 

exiict  G}.ipn;dfc^  The  wmrse ' 

of  fha  is  i'um  .;  t 

nonh  to  soufil  . M.  :«*;*!  {Ui:  -.  Sr:5||# ' lv/.* 

v<#yage»-  d«‘*v*>  itx  ••l.a'um  " 

passes  lb  rapid  f; 

from  tin:  cold.  vcgipUj-  where  ? 

wheat  will  not  grow,  ihruiigh 

dofn-fleld^  • tobacco,  tanna, 

V*«tqn  pluntiiiiwy  H»fil.  wigbi* 

i *.-•-•  litv-  ; : . 

Aum/.on  ?!*r  tiie  t y>\\:  ' 

Yrf  iiu  course  is  due  Cft*t. 

ii'.  «'»  i'  • . '••  . 

iilmokf  to  xhQ  (oof  of  th^  • 

Alidc*.^  a *.li>:iafiCc  o\  ‘i.MlO  . ;• 

mikij.  it  oovv)Vu|^ 

i ban  a dbgrcc  fna»»  din  ibiVi) 

parallel  of  .o.mf);  I a.  iouk  ; t i>v  i,> 

clevatirai  tu  no  -pt»o  \ ' S'i^W 

>Ug  O'H;  »?vt.  Mi  rii.n  »•-'  pv*^  n>  ’ v " 

iluctkms  ajfe  all  of  the  same 

.region  drained  by  the  A^mSH 

Amtx^n  ha?  <uf  area  of  ¥ro 
ipsd  a half  millions  nf 
tidk^twku  that  of  rhu  isi 
Si^ippr.  U is  equal  to Ardl 
tie  feniicd  oatr  of  iho 
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A half  score  of  these  tributaries  are  larger — the 
Danube  excepted — than  any  European  river 
out  of  Russia.  The  volume  of  its  waters  is 
greater  even  than  the  breadth  of  the  river  would 
indicate.  At  Nauta,  2200  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  depth  is  40  feet,  increasing  rapidly  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  ocean.  The  largest  ocean  steam- 
er could  doubtless  steam  2000  miles  up  the 
Amazon* 

The  vegetation  of  the  valley  is  exuberant. 
There  is  a bewildering  diversity  of  grand  and 
beautiful  trees*  a wild;  uncompleted  race  of  veg- 
etable giants,  draped  and  festooned  by  creeping 
plants.  The  moment  von  land  upon  the  shore 
you  are  confronted  by  a solid  wall  of  vegetation* 
through  which,  if  you  wish  to  proceed,  you  must 
hew  your  way  with  axe  or  machefa.  Pnlms,  of 
which  thirty  varieties  are  noted,  constitute  the 
majority  of  trees.  Then  there  are  tl  cow -trees'* 
a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  yielding  it  milk 
of  the  consistency  of  cream,  used  for  ten,  codec, 
and  custards.  The  44  caucbo,"  or  rubber-tree, 
though  of  a different  species  From  that  of  the 
East  Indies,  produces  a gum  which  constitutes 
most  of  the  rubber  of  commerce.  Agassiz  puts 
this  tree,  forty  or  eighty  feel  high,  in  the  same 
class  With  the  w milk -weed”  of  our  American 
pastures.  Of  ornamental  woods  there  is  no 
end.  Foremost  among  these  is  tho  }fohn- 
Pinima , or  “tortoise-shell  wood,"  the  most 
beautiful  in  grain  and  color  of  any  in  the 
world.  Enough  of  this  U wasted  every  year 
to  veneer  all  the  dwellings  of  the  civilized 
world.  For  many  years  to  conic  the  exports 
of  the  Amazon  Valley  must  be  mainly  the  pro- 


ducts of  its  forests.  Vet,  strangely  enough,  tim- 
ber is  now’  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  import  at 
Para.  A city  of  35fQ00  inhabitants,  lying  on 
the  verge  of  a great  forest,  buys  pine  boards 
from  far-away  Maine!  This  folly  will  in  time 
come  to  an  end.  Contrary  to  nil  that  w e might 
expect,  the  climate  of  the  Amazon  Valiev  is  tem- 
perate rather  than  tropical.  It  is  more  equable 
than  in  any  other  region  of  the  world.  Year  in 
ami  year  out  it  ranges  from  74°  to  £7° — the  fair 
mean  being  80°. 

Of  the  native  races  in  this  region  we  have 
not  space  to  speak  at  length.  Mr.  Orton  tells 
of  them  all  that  is  now'  know  n.  Their  color  is 
that  of  mahogany;  hair  black,  straight,  and 
thick  I forehead  low,  but  broad  ; hands  and 
feet  small*  of  medium  stature,  but  thick -set. 
Their  dwellings  are  a frame-work  of  poles, 
thatched  with  palm  leaves ; the  walls  some- 
times latticed  and  plastered  with  mud;  furni- 
ture chiefly  hammocks  and  earthen  vessels. 
Along  the  Middle  Amazon  the  men  wear 
trowsers  and  shirts  of  white  cotton,  the  -wo- 
men short  calico  petticoats  and  loose  che- 
mises; the  hair  is  knotted  at  the  crown  of 
the  head,  where  it  is  confined  by  n comb. 
The  wild  tribes,  north  and  south,  go  nearly 
naked,  or  wear  ponchos  made  of  cotton  or 
the  bark  of  trees.  Saving  that  they  arc  quiet 
and  peaceable,  they  come  as  near  to  the  purs 
savage  state  as  any  people  on  the  globe.  The 
few  who  have  come  in  contact,  with  the  whites 
have  acquired  many  of  the  vices  aiul  none  of 
the  virtues  of  civilization.  Mr.  Orton  believe* 
that  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  is  not  their  orig- 
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inal  home.  At  all  events  they  do  not  increase 
there.  It  is  rare  to  find  a family  with  as  many 
as  four  children.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  they  or  rheir  descendants  are  not  to  he  the 
ones  who  will  populate  these  vast  region#,  which 
for  age*  have  been  awaiting  men  to  till  them. 

Mr.  Fletcher — who  furnishes  a brief  intro- 
duction to  the  work  of  Mr.  Orton,  and  who  of 
all  men  is  best  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject— says  i 

“ His  interesting  and  valuable  volume  hard- 
ly needs  any  introduction  or  commendation, 
for  its  intrinsic  merit  will  exact  the  approba- 
tion of  every  render.  Scientific  man,  and 
tourists  who  seek  for  new*  routes  of  travel,  will 
appreciate  it  at  once  ; and  f trust  that  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  our  mercantile  men,  by 
the  perusal  of  such  a work,  will  see  how  wide 
u field  lies  before  them  for  future  commercial 
enterprise.  This  portion  of  the  tropics  abounds 
in  natural  resources  which  only  need  the  stim- 
ulus of  capital  to  draw*  them  forth  to  the  light; 
to  create  among  the  natives  a desire  for  arti- 
cles of  civil  rial  ion  in  exchange  for  the  crude 
productions  of  the  forest ; ami  to  stimulate 
emigration  to  a healthy  region  of  perpetual 
summer. 

**  It  seems  ns  if  Providence  were  opening  the 
way  for  a great  change  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Amazon.  Three- fourths  of  Brazil,  one- half  of 
Bolivia,  two- thirds  of  Peru,  three-fourths  of 
Ecuador,  and  a portion  of  Venezuela  are  wa- 
tered by.  this  river.  Riches,  mineral  and  veg- 
etable, of  inexhaustible  supply  have  been  here 
lacked  up  for  centuries,  Brazil  held  the  key, 
but  it  was  not  until  under  the  rule  of  their 
present  constitutional  monarch,  Don  Pedro  II.. 
that  the  Brazilians  awoke  to  the  necessity  of 


opening  this  glorious  region.  Steamers  were 
introduced  in  l £53,  subsidized  bv  the  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  to  a young  Brazilian  states- 
man, Sr.  A C.  Tavares  Bustos,  that  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  agitated  the  opening  of  the 
Amazon,  until  public  opinion,  thus  acted  upon, 
produced  the  desired  result.  In  May,  l £08, 
I gave  several  indices  of  a more  enlightened 
policy  in  Brazil,  and  stated  that  the  opening 
of  the  Amazon,  which  occurred  on  the  7rh  of 
September,  lMf>7,  and  by  which  the  great  river 
is  free  to  the  tlags  of  all  nations,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  Pern,  und  the  abrogation  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  coast-trade  from  the  Amazon  to 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whereby  4000  miles  of 
Brazilian  sea-roast  are  open  to  the  .vessels  of 
every  country,  cun  not  fail  not  only  to  develop 
the  resources  of  Brazil,  but  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  bordering  II Ispaito- American  re- 
publics, and  to  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  opening  of  the.  Amazon  is  the  most 
significant  indication  thm  the  leaven  of  the 
narrow  monopolistic  Portuguese  conservatism 
has  at  last  worked  out.  Portugal  would  not 
allow  Humboldt  to  enter  the  Amazon  Valley 
in  Brazil.  The  result  of  the  new  policy  is  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectation.  The  ex- 
ports nnd  imports  for  Paul  for  October  and 
November,  1£G  7,  were  double  those  of  J£Gfi. 
This  is  hut  the  beginning.  Boon  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  far  cheaper  for  Bolivia,  Pern, 
Ecuador,  and  New  Granada,  east  of  the  Andes, 
ro  receive  their  goods  from,  and  to  export  their 
India  rubber,  cinchona,  etc.,  to  the  United 
Stares  and  Europe,  via  the  great  water  high- 
way which  discharges  into  the  Atlantic,  than 
by  the  long,  circuitous  route  of  Cape  Horn  or 
the  trans-Isthinian  route  of  Panama." 
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has  been  now  six  years  since  I have  encount- 
ered a party  astonished  at  the  discovery  that 
the  inhabitants  of  America  are  not  all  col- 
ored. But  the  man  who  expects  you,  just  after 
you  have  said  you  hail  from  Boston,  to  give  him 
intelligence  of  his  brother  in  New  Orleans,  seems 
destined  to  survive  for  some  time  yet.  He  will 
not  pass  away  any  more  than  Smith  in  America, 
whose  letter  is  before  me  now,  ft  whose  breast, 
and  in  whose  son’s  breast  after  him,  the  hope 
will  spring  eternal  that  a large  Smythe  property 
in  England  may  be  secured  to  him  as  an  inher- 
itance. But  why  should  I chaff  him  of  the 
brother  in  America,  at  this  moment  of  all  oth- 
ers, just  as  I am  embarking  to  visit  yonder  En- 
chanted Isle  and  its  Prospero  ? Years  ago — it 
was  in  the  time  of  our  civil  war — I received  a 
letter  from  a man  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  asking 
if  I could  tell  him  any  thing  about  his  brother. 
He  had  gone  many  years  before  to  America, 
and  the  last  tidings  heard  from  him  were  of  his 
marching  South  with  some  regiment.  I for- 
warded his  inquiry  to  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  and  wrote  to  the  inquirer  that  I 
was  entirely  hopeless  as  to  the  result.  After 
a year  or  two  I received  a happy  letter  from  the 
islander,  saying  that,  through  the  letter  for- 
warded to  Washington,  he  had  reached  his 
brother ; they  were  now,  after  four  or  five  years 
of  silence,  in  correspondence  again.  And  along 
with  his  exultant  letter  came  a large  album  of 
pictures  represen  ting  every  scene,  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  island  in  which  he  dwelt.  By  this 
duke  I became  aware  that  thenQ  was,  within  an 
easy  day’s  reach  of  this  roaring,  dismal  London, 
an  island  on  which  Nature  had  lavished  every 
decoration  of  her  matchless  pencil.  For  a year 
the  pictures  lay  as  bright  unrealized  ideals; 
then  came  the  summer  of  summers  when,  with 
a long  vacation  before  me,  I skimmed  over 
the  sparkling  waves  toward  the  tinted  dream- 
land, which  now,  after  various  wanderings  upon 
it,  remains  a dream-land  still. 

From  the  moment  one  leaves  Southampton 
or  Lymington  the  air  becomes  softer;  there  is 
a breath  and  a sunshine  which  seem  to  come 
from  France.  The  Solent  is  alive  with  yachts, 
which  hover  along  the  island  coast  like  white- 
winged butterflies  haunting  a thymy  bank. 
“ Every  Englishman,”  said  Novalis,  “ is  an  isl- 
and,” and  he  certainly  seems  entirely  happy 
when  he  can  get  himself  upon  one  of  these  little 
winged  islets  of  his  own,  and  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  pass  weeks  upon  it.  There,  upon 
deck,  absorbing  the  sunshine  in  their  tanned 
skins,  or  quaffing  it  in  their  Champagne,  gath- 
ered about  some  pretty,  gentle-voiced  reader, 
who  whiles  away  the  time  with  the  tender  re- 
frains of  the  laureate,  who  looks  upon  them 
from  the  solitude  of  his  cliff,  they  clasp  the 
golden  year  with  a crystal  month.  Talk  of 
visionaries  and  eutopists ! I know  of  none  so 
inveterate  as  this  solid  British  merchant.  His 
conservatism  and  his  wealth  mean  that  he  will 
manage  to  sit  on  magic  carpets,  and  dream 
aw'ay,  with  the  lotus-eaters,  os  many  weeks  as  he 


can  filch  from  business  and  the  London  season. 

Every  man  loves  liberty  and  an  ideal  life — for 
himself ; the  only  question  is  about  sharing  it 
with  his  neighbors.  Nay,  this  titled  fisherman 
in  knickerbockers  in  his  yacht  will  argue,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  cigar-puffs,  that  it  is  he  who  is 
leading  the  laboring  man  onward  and  upward. 

The  poor  fellow  toiling  under  the  noonday  sun 
over  there,  every  time  he  casts  a glance  across 
the  waters  will  find  a new  reason  for  his  effort. 

He. will  know  what  wealth  means.  The  sod 
will  be  better  tilled  when  he  sees  in  it  sweet 
summer  hours  on  graceful  yachts,  with  spark- 
ling wine  and  sparkling  books,  attainable 
through  toil,  if  not  by  him,  by  his  children  or 
grandchildren.  Every  aristocrat  is  a spur,  ev- 
ery palace  a beacon  to  the  working-man,  he 
will  claim,  and  by  them  the  lower  classes  are 
ever  ascending.  And  I fear  my  wealthy  para- 
gon there  is  too  far  right.  As  so  many  of  us 
hope  for  immortality  that  we  may  prolong  the 
enjoyments  and  be  rid  of  the  discomforts  of  this 
life,  so  I apprehend  a good  deal  of  the  radical- 
ism of  the  lower  classes  springs  from  a longing 
to  share  the  pleasures  of  the  rich.  But  the 
same  motivo  power  works  all  the  way  up.  The 
wealthy  merchant  family,  on  whose  yacht  the 
peasant  gazes  with  envy,  are  at  the  same  time 
gazing  upon  Osborne  House,  and  materfamilias 
is  dreaming  a dream  for  her  stalwart  Oxonian 
which  blends  with  the  crimson  cushions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  even,  it  may  be,  with  those 
sloping  lawns  where  only  that  lucky  wight  may 
tread  whom  the  Queen  has  “sent  for.” 

And  truly  it  Jh  a radiant  palace,  its  walls 
flashing  in  the  sun  like  crystal,  and  looking,  as 
one  sails  from  Southampton,  like  a gateway  of 
pearl  to  the  island.  And  if  its  beauty  be  an 
illusion,  it  is  never  dispelled,  for  no  visitor  is 
ever,  allowed  within  its  sacred  precincts.  Up 
to  1840  it  was  a happy  old  English  home,  with 
merry  groups  upon  its  lawns,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, open  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people 
around ; but  then  Lady  Blachford  sold  it  to 
the  Queen,  and  it  shot  up  its  towers,  and  ef- 
floresced into  exquisite  gardens  and  terraces 
only  to  become  a magnificent  haunted  house. 

For  nearly  all  the  works  upon  and  around  it 
were  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the 
late  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Queen  will  have  it 
sacred  as  one  of  his  monuments.  All  the 
Prince’s  experimental  works,  his  Model  Farm 
with  its  laborers*  cottages,  and  its  stables  and 
kennels,  constructed  on  the  best  sanitary  prin- 
ciples, waste  their  lessons  on  the  idle  herds. 

The  final  cause  of  the  creation  of  these  five 
thousand  acres  of  garden,  glen,  vale,  and  mea- 
dow, and  the  fairy-like  architecture  with  its 
lofty  campanile  and  loftier  flag-tower,  turns  out 
to  be  an  occasional  and  very  brief  visit  from 
the  poor  Woman  in  Black,  for  whom  the  skies 
bend  blue  and  the  birds  carol  in  vain.  Os- 
borne— Awtterboume , that  is,  or  East  Brook— 
has  not  much  romance  about  its  history.  It 
belonged  originally  to  the  Bowermans — an  old 
Isle  of  Wight  family — and  from  them  passed 
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mr#s  fbcO,  wait  itjmn  ati  uiiparml  ^ceptrfe*  to 
h#f  ts^i  ^ tbu  charms  of  the 
enchanted  ground  that  crmktde*  Hie  tewer*  of 
Osbornes  Lapg  tft«y  $}&  r$gn  to  nth  a pro^* 
perwns  aathm^  a a|$t  enlightened  people ; 
ft  people  avoiding  tvuv,  m kearin gift emse \ ves 
proudly  \vh%n  ioci'ml  by  injustice  or  uggiv.^fon 
Iftto  ti;  a pt-ftjile  eukivunng  pt-ncm  vet  nor  rik 
iiainiftgJhc  uoWtmrttfas  fltki  often.  spring  from 
war  TA  people  tramiml  because  powerful,  anil 


ttrisu'KN*.  l Aicnry  imao,  jwf  ni«  Lmieusc  w 

[ ftouUtera  const.  ^The.r  !<’*  wrote  <»!d  kehiml. 
through  ffte  Arneysj  the  Lovlbomls,  anti  llie  '*  ewo  *n«w cAstellc*  ;*  tte  uj>,  uod  tonklnd  or. 
Mftiift;?  to  the  Biuch  fords,  who- sold  it  to  the  l the  oyoui'h  of-  'S e\v  porte, . . . . .Tim t that  k *euc 
Qj^pJu  There  h u tradition  in  the  island  that  njv  on*  the*  pste  side,  of  the  term  is  cmdlkl  the 
Kttetace  Mantf,  who  owned  th«  etefe  during  E ft  Cow.  tviui  Hint  that  U sene  op  at  the-  wen 
troubles  of  the  mil  war,  buried  iq  a wood  syde  i#*‘ 

Ojti  3tlil  called  Money  Coppice*  a large  sum 
of  money  for  mfeiy  ; but,,  having,  faded/.  %o- 
w#rk  the  spot,  never  found  it  again, 
it  remain s buried,  but  hardly  mui 
beautiful  works  of  modern  art  and  ohjeots  of  : some  year*  ago  ro  be  built  jmo  u gen  i tern  ard* 
p&fa  in  the  dmWrn fiy  who  villa.  Thai  of  West  waif  iold  some 

lucre  seen  -them  to  be  unequaled  in  value  by  twelve  years  ago,  as  a ruin,  to  the  ttvyal  Veehr 
fttty  eofleetioTi  in  the  tni#  ft  is  not  please  Club*  which  hte  fcmhsfommd  it  into  A very 
to  think  of  k>  many  Acres  of  the  little  island  specralte  building  for  its  own  purpo^s,  Jtiu  1 
put  10  no ' u*s  At  all  Iveyoud  the.  picture  Vt  where.  Wilfift in  Daverram,  ‘‘poet*  dramatist,, 
presents  to  ite  toy ager,  ter  <i  jdeaeant  ib  and  father  of  English  npefftK  &ttiid  a ceil  as 
rtdak  of  rho  Queen  in  her  .mot bid- grief.  But  the  reward  for  hi*  devotion  to  the  King— a v-foj 
/or  orio5 1 have  mrre?p$fct  far  I he  butcry  again**  which  it  yaqtiired  aU  the  persiiu^iveriesstd  Mil- 
her  of  idf hur  t h e ^l  10 p k ce fier s who  desiru  mobe  ton  to  onbek— the  young  Britishers  now  disport 
court  7'.^ ^ fit’fist t w-rjicy :ho  .groan  thetiwelres  in  lioattng  costtanc  to  an  extent  im- 

am tK*£?  VR&iiwfix,  lb*  3RW*^#r known  elngwlmra^  To  this  dub,  with  its  tiro 
Ivl^e^ty  ilk  yKe  peojVJe  of  England  how  hundred  members  nud  nenriy  as  many  yachts, 

eerily  tfky  ci»a  get  a long  without  a monarch.™  and  hs  two  thousaml  Penmen.  Englnud  \*  in* 
The  <?f  tb*f  middle  elaM  wift  rw^iy  detrttd  for'  that  fine,  mrmrui  sight,  the  August 

turn  the  page  of  Iks  j»i>er  to  read  u Her  Majes-  Tlcgmtft— “ under  ihp  iinnitMi into  pairomigc-  of 
yv  left  for  Osborno  this  momtng  bnf  It  \\m  her  Miljo«iy/,  who  n*ver$em  if.  Tlc^e  yischk 
not  m whetij  now  near  seven  cenuirtes  ngb,  are  rtiviod»  lothe  of  ft  landsman.  They 
King  John,  having  put  his  eompulM/ry  eigna.-  have  an  or  feyt-n -a'  fishy: look,  und,- o»n? 

turn  To  the  'Mntfw.  ($nrU i,  fled  to  this  Mtno;  faftieu^  a‘  tim  .ln  ihd? 

regain  to  lead,  if  & niff  m*  write*  truly,  “a  *o\\-  mb>u  Jt  Is  to  bfe  fodved  the  myiont}-  of  ? 1mm 
t&Tie  lyfe.  among  reivers  and  fovhermim.”  ! nro  hibnlonsf  aml  th n't  the/  nhstAin  /Vym  water 

N'e.vertheh?ss,  all  this  in  only  the  opinion  of  ' pxeepii  for  bon  ting  Koiiily  eyftty 

>a<i  ! Anjenmr n,  soured,  ni?:.dWh^,  byytbe  copy  yeWr.^nto  ngjy  *story  corns?  uf  uh  from 
jun  inn/le  by  the  Oxford  crew  of  }>yec-V  great  iT  iitisimwly  tVObirtg^  missed,  fliid  hOdkv  reeOv- 
fststft  in  flsbonic  rfotrsebfK.ef/tunu  surrender-  i erml  tom  yhc*  • 

in*g  to  Britannia  tire  Empire  of  the  vSens.  What;  However,  a to  the  BrA-al  Yacht  Club  th.it 
Hnifoynl  inlander  thinks  of  the  halhiwed  gronmi  Of^.s  owes.*  iff.  own  re-vu^c  hat  ion  a*  ft  f-wn,  it 
beyorpj  the  tnnmphnl  arch  ftt  Cow'e^.  thmngii 1 wne  oHgimvHy  nvuilo  Kv  fhu  opening  up  of  n 
wbif.-U  he  may  not  may  hv  vminui ted  by  trade.  wi|h  Kontb  imh!  Georgia,  From 

'do?  ioUowing  extract  from  Vl  Kiddonk  Shtllirrg  those  r-giorr^  before  the  American  Revolution. 
Itnudnook,  ' 4 u word/’ ho  *■*  Art  nn»i  n<vo  fifty  *um$*  so  vived  here  tinuimUy,  Iking* 


, ilwf  atulm  tbebigg^Y 

cast^lle  of  the  iwo.  The  Trajecmf-  b^rwixt 
two  cftf>reHe»  is  tnyfo.  ’ ‘ Tbe  Ea^t ^ 

So  there  Castle  h4s  eMlrvIy  iliaappeared*  the  lu^t  xiono* 
than  t he  . of  it-  haring  been  dr<* gged  a why  tty  ><V.wpon 
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as  effectually  a*  if  he  had  b;jmd>unie.j  »t  from  n 
Many  eH'ortd  were  wade 


fleet  in  Vb»  Boletu 
to  rhnlce  it  a Furidonnbbj  SLUuburitmg  plaety  but 
the  beach  *»  For  and  riiinglv,  ami  there  was  no 

i geml>*in«u  to  do  foe  tt  wbat  George  II  I. 
did  tor  < he  still  nuae  w retched  beach  at  Brigh- 
ton, by  simply  going  thereto  dvvfcil  With -Ids  titled 

Avit«ti  the  i^ueen  purchased  <)&- 


borne  Hoiw  tlrqhnppy  boor  of  Cowes*  fortune 
seemed’ to  at rike*  and  suime  gettUeman  warn  so 
far  as  Ui  lay  out  all  ftis  money  tm  tfits*e  4i$bw 
and  bail £*m Aitikfc  Hut  \M  fehiOn-  % 

able  worhi  found  moi^  artwHon  tu  tlav^eit- 
off  shell  of  Kmg  George  than  in  rh>  dtomasfl^  , fg 
habits  ht  AlUvft  ftinl  Victoria,  arid  su  lb#  poor  . 
genrleinaii'H  villas  remain  ^ ihe  tnottimients  of  t |: 
his  ruiii.  There  are  tvyo  new  eastics  in  the' 
neigh bwbooiJ— »o'f*c  aaliud  Bafct  .Cmvea.  X'&sUe,'! 
and  the  other  Mortis  OnaUe,  IVk  the  latter  the  j : • 

Duchess  --.'(if  Kxui  dwelt  with  the  Vic- 

form  ijiirty^ighi  y^rs.  .ngfcf  Onetoay  wonder  j '■;£ 
whether  rim  mourning  wXrfe&f.  of  fifty,  whehi ! ^ 
palateftrtak^^iden  eau  seeiuihe 
mg  otic  niilefrouj  dsborne  the  fair  and  bloom-  ; 
ing  child  who  was  noted  through  all  the  snAjrb-  j . 
borhood  for  her  riding,  her  rowing*  her  know  U | 
edge  of  eveTT  weed  or  flower  that  fringed  the  J 
coast,  her  mirth,  which  no  hirk  rising  from  the  ! 
lawns  of  Nnms«  where  »he  frolicked,  could  ri-  [ 
val ! Neitfhfcr  of  these  castles,  bow evur%  g?rn&  Martha  his : w i%  was  horn.  Ttt  1 7%,  the  boy 
me  u pleasnnt  tnipi-es^HTn.  Both  are  briitjritt  > who  svaS  jo  recoltdi^mie  the  educational  die- 
the  style  of  the  ancient  hArotnar  Btrong^hoiilHj  lories  <»f  Ijogland  Thjs  old  country  home  tu? 
which.  whet*  oitmrwvse  meant-  and  a*ed  u*  pri*  j loved  xo  the  last.  Prom.  u\o  w-iib.nv-tre© 
\ftte  tnrs unions,  and  quite  modern  hi  their  orrn- ; in  the  grounds,  winch  mil  dourishcK.  tie  fcraov 
jdetencss  ami  preservation.  cnnvw  fk  kapp^-  ; plumed  shoot*  k.  each  of  his-  {subsequent  ‘ht-itne* 
mom  of  po/interfribs/  Tlfo  nu^hiWhrfod  tiWhrtf  ) ^-^leham^ft^by,  anti  Foa  How— and.  I lmv£: 
in  the  Ena \ Cf>w«s  Cn^t!q  are  Ind hkously  in eon*  |di£ard ,yiwun£d  tfinm  ;>iec«art tly  kfthHda  cfnldnin. 
grmms  who  > im  domestic-- ; siridiiveettire  of  otlrcr  h \vas  one?  of  his  humors  to  give  signincam 
ffortioim;  ami  thoOgH  Norfin 1 hn hi  tfVhi ^ liriuihd  Jdm—  ctvllfng  one  gar- 
'.  f ; to;  ; j •.  a'ttd-.  b-;-** ’-. -ft « i-  • • Ky another >#  Radical 

on  the  peaceful  slojie*  of  the.  'idand  u jike  IK*  dfd  hot  life  Von  long  <u  SIjii-- 

oinupn  in-  it ■.dfuwitig-VQoftn  The  c^f^brhd  • w-m-o..  baring hneci  re tTiovnU  shortly  after  his.fa- 
‘nutding  i<. never  tmaunfai  it.  i>  drained,  fhe-rv  sudclui?  Ooikb  in  HsOI.  Ilf  loved,  fiow- 

so  m 5av:.  in  v,  hm»rs>  which  eruibhi^  the  mkjd  j fver?  Iks  early  home  , and  in  n let  ter 

it  .from  th$  present  su!hdhntiyfb>  j tc^  Mr^--&^fehd,  fn  XB8d,  wptren 

defend  the  eye  from  a perception  of  its  ineon--  l\\m  uftet  *mri»  h ririk  nrihe;  "‘.S.iat.twoddg  was 
grotty  with  the  modern  featured  of  .the  ktids } 

»c»pe 


TUOMAt-  AUNOUX 


uHi^ht  he  to  rhy; 

Walking  in  the  bright  moniing  along  roads  j of  i he  iiroA  ffc  of. th>  iu?x.  dik^k  uUervjdy  but. 
enttxjwcrBd  tvirii  trees  ami  hedged  with  Wild  f'VtS 
flowed  emerging  hero  and  there  to  hiila ' ^itls . iinic-— .. 

splendid  outlooks,  we  petu^e  nthi«t  nt  A in«S -ijS^iih  jbcnti  XHleham  and  3i^hy  '^iH  db 
hmnhler  hut  far  more  meydkralde  dwelling  than  ■'!  ride  thei.V  nffenrions: Wbeo  one  ihink$.  Of  the 
•«-i i her  castk- — murndy,  ^"*l4t^n»o«h>/’  the  birth-  •'  .immense  industry  of  A rm>Ul  s life  it  is  rimngf 
place  of  I>r;  AthoUI,  nmv  occupied  by  Mrs.  | to  learn,  as  nil  Iris  fn-niifr  ahesl,  Cy  'ch'^l 

Shediiefj.  j Jiere,  :for; two  -.gtnmrwliotf^:  bud  the  | he  wnvs  ratlfeT  in^arfe^bW ' -for 
Aritoltl  faVmily  rerided-  etui  heft!,  To  William  j conquered  fids 

Arnolil,  oollodtor  of  eurioms  at  Cowea,  and  j njwrke  of  the  eilhri  it  Oust  him';id'-ted;rii 

-:  ! in  the.  morning— u relucmtice wbiidi  h»ng  haluf. 

. . s . , . , ^ m,:  tirever- ‘.dvernome.  Along  with  t hhb  however, 

* Iuileed  thti  whole  ffttand  wft^  1niunrd.by a.  . v.  ^ ^ « a*:  a -r  -w-c.  . i i ^ ^ i 

The  American  wur.  a«  It  lay  iff  jhupnift  Of  diviuie  trofb'.  •:  from  tltyArst,  a remarkable  moral 

America  to  the  northern ^ pen*  of  tH«  condmmt*  in-  j <3t?fcrgy  of  a certain  kmd.  **  .He  was,  * wit?  one 
uniting  the  dale  of  t he  ilrsi  poor»bimiw  ^ frftjicd  hvtlikavi^f  his  sdihobfcilo  wsr  ^ ni  fT  in  bi^  opinipfls.  am? 
Irie  of  IVight.  X found  U to  bciioo  or.thc  hrsf  y<iar  of  ; llfxetfp  ^mifiovahlc  hv  force  or  fraud  when  be- 

were  iattobly  grateful  to  Kiac  vtcoree  Tor  tjeo  iH’-o  : btM*  made  np  Iks  mind,  whether  right .ofrwpong* 
fruit - of  Me  policy*  t could  tun.ieum,  « He  watched  w ith  a ke/tu  tnlereAt  tb#5  belli geront 
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and  naval  proceedings  around  the  Isle  of  Wight 
at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  his  childish  sports 
were  the  conflicts  of  mimic  fleets,  and  the  act- 
ing in  small  dramas  with  his  companions  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  whom  he  studied 
in  Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Indeed,  he 
wrote,  and  with  his  followers  acted,  a play 
which  he  called  “Simon  de  Montfort”  (an  im- 
itation of  Scott’s  “ Marmion”),  which  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  Poet  Arnold.  Steeped 
in  such  feelings  he  appeared  at  Winchester 
School,  and  afterward  at  Oxford,  as  a kind 
of  hero ; and,  though  it  speedily  took  an  in- 
tellectual turn,  the  feeling  was  there.  It  is 
questionable  whether  Caesar  was  really  bold- 
er than  a boy  who,  at  fourteen,  could  ques- 
tion Caesar’s  veracity,  as  he  gravely  read  the 
“Commentaries”  under  unquestioning  teach- 
ers. It  was  at  that  age  that  he  wrote:  “I- 
verily  believe  that  half  at  least  of  the  Roman 
history  is,  if  not  totally  false,  at  least  scandal- 
ously exaggerated  ; how  far  different  are  the 
modest,  unaffected,  and  impartial  narrations 
of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon!”  The  boy  that 
could  write  such  a rebellious  sentence  as  that 
at  fourteen  was  good  for  a revolution  of  some 
kind  or  other;  and  the  Oxford  students  who 
grappled  with  him  in  discussion  when  he  was 
among  them — just  sixteen  years  of  age — had 
reason  to  know  that  the  Homeric  heroes  had 
not  been  studied  under  the  trees  of  Slatswoods 
tn  vain.  “He  was  bold  and  warm,”  records 
me  of  those  students,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 

“ because  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went  he  saw 
very  clearly,  and  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
truth;  but  I never  saw  in  him  even  then  a 
grain  of  vanity  or  conceit.  I have  said  that 
some  of  his  opinions  startled  us  a good  deal; 
we  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  Tories  in 
Church  and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  | 
as  they  were,  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  dis-  j 
position  he  brought  with  him  to  question  their 
wisdom.  Many  and  long  were  the  conflicts  we 
had,  and  with  unequal  numbers.  I think  I have 
seen  all  the  leaders  of  the  common  room  en- 
gaged with  him  at  once,  with  little  order  or 
consideration,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  not  al- 
ways with  great  scrupulosity  as  to  the  fairness 
of  our  arguments.  This  was  attended  by  no 
loss  of  regard,  and  scarcely  ever,  or  seldom,  by 
even  momentary  loss  of  temper.” 

It  is,  I think,  undeniable  that  Thomas  Ar- 
nold was  the  first  to  awaken  at  Oxford  that ! 
spirit  of  skeptical  inquiry  into  old  beliefs  and  j 
usages  which  has  led  to  the  great  religious  con-  ' 
flicts  and  divisions  which  have  had  that  univers- 
ity for  their  arena.  It  was  a terrible  day  for 
the  old  order  when  there  appeared  at  the  centre 
of  English  aristocratic  culture  and  feeling  a 
youth  of  position  and  culture  equal  to  that 
of  his  companions,  who  espoused  ideas  hither- 
to considered  indications  of  vulgarity.  It  had 


young  Englishman  before  them,  and  for  many 
( a long  year  to  remain  before  them.  From  that 
| time  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  those  now  known 
as  “thoughtful  liberals,”  “educated  liberals,” 
to  say  nothing  of  “Muscular  Christians”  and 
“Christian  Socialists,”  who  are,  so  to  speak, 
his  own  children.  But  any  one  who  knows 
the  men  whom  Arnold  trained  will  perceive 
that  his  greatness  did  not  consist  in  any  phil- 
osophical or  theological  ideas  w'hich  he  advo- 
cated, but  in  the  powerful  influence  of  his  heart 
and  life.  He  was  manliness  organized ; and 
all  the  traits  of  manliness — frankness,  justice, 
truthfulness,  courage — attended  him  like  an 
atmosphere. 

One  of  his  pupils,  Thomas  Burbridge,  who 
wrate,  with  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  a little  vol- 
ume of  charming  poems  called  “ Ambnrvalia,” 
printed  in  1849,  and  afterward  suppressed,  ad- 
dressed a sonnet  to  his  master,  which  is  worthy 
of  being  reproduced : 

“ Yes,  noble  Arnold,  thou  didst  well  to  die ! 

Needed  but  this,  that  the  dark  earth  should  hide 
The  seed,  to  have  the  harvest  far  and  wide. 

Long  (with  a voice  that  echoed  In  the  sky) 

Didst  thou  pour  forth  thy  fervent  prophecy: 

Vain  Seer!  for  thou  amongst  us  did  abide; 

This  world  was  then  thy  country;  at  our  side 
Thou  spak'st  scarce  heard.  But  now  thou  art  on 
high 

Among  the  Immortal  and  Invisible  Quire, 

And  straight  like  thunder  (silent  till  the  Are 
Which  caused  it  dies),  thy  soul’s  majestic  voice 
Is  soiling  o’er  the  wonder-smitten  land ; 

And  Truth,  that  sate  in  drought,  dares  to  rejoice, 
Marking  that  all  admire,  some  understand !“ 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  force  of  his 
mind,  Doctor  Arnold  never  became  quite  clear 
in  his  creed.  The  long  mental  struggle  through 
which  lie  passed  with  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  traceable  in  all  his  utterances, 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  faith,  despite  the  man- 
agement of  Keble  and  other  friends,  is  reflected 
in  the  uncertain  liberalism  of  those  who  were 
under  his  immediate  influence.  Clough’s  po- 
ems are  subtly  transfused  with  misgivings  and 
doubts,  and  Tom  Hughes  finds  his  congenial 
seat  in  the  church  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  one  of  the 
most  forcible,  but  certainly  the  mistiest,  of  En- 
glish preachers.  Indeed,  one  may  trace  the 
dogmatic  vagueness  of  the  father  in  his  sons. 
One  followed  Father  Newman  to  Iligh-Churcb- 
ism,and  afterward  to  Rome;  from  which  circuit, 
however,  he  has  just  returned,  being  now  a cler- 
gyman hovering  between  the  Broad  and  the 
Evangelical  Churches.  A second,  the  author 
of  “ Oakfield,”  is  a soldier,  and  most  resembles, 
perhaps,  his  father.  Matthew,  though  he  has 
wisely  turned  his  genius  to  the  work  of  securing 
a higher  culture  for  the  great  middle  classes 
of  England,  reveals,  whenever  he  touches  upon 
matters  of  religious  opinion,  the  absence  of  even 
an  anchor  in  his  bark  other  than  is  revealed 
j in  “Oakfield.”  He  has  defended  the  English 


before  seemed  impossible  that  any  one  not  Church  as  an  establishment,  believing  it  to  be 
trained  among  the  disciples  of  Owen  or  Paine  an  Agent  of  culture,  but  has  no  word  to  say  in 
could  question  the  common  dogmas  of  Church  favor  of  its  articles  of  belief.  He  once  wrote  : 
and  State ; but  there  was  the  ruddy,  handsome  “ The  mental  habit  of  him  who  imagines  that 
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Balaam’s  ass  spoke,  in  no  respect  differs  from 
the  mental  habit  of  him  who  imagines  that  a 
Madonna  of  wood  or  stone  winked  and  from 
the  remark  we  may  infer  the  mental  habit  of 
those  who  maintain  the  utility  to  the  masses  of 
an  Established  Church,  whose  sustaining  doc- 
trines they  reject  in  detail.  Yet  this  odd  state 
of  mind  is  purely  mental;  although  to  some  it 
might  seem  the  result  of  duplicity,  none  cnn 
know  personally  Matthew  Arnold,  or  most  of 
those  whose  minds  are  to-day  jumbles  of  Ration- 
alism and  Orthodoxy,  without  recognising  that 
they  are  frank  and  brave.  Doctor  Arnold  umy 
have  left  vagueness  in  their  creed,  but  far  more 
he  has  scaled  his  influence  upon  them  in  a 
manliness  of  character  and  love  of  truth  that 
may  be  trusted  absolutely. 

When  in  the  time  of  the  International  Boat- 
race  the  Harvard  students  nominated  an  old 
Oxonian  to  be  Referee,  and  the  instincts  of  the 
voting  men  of  both  countries  fixed  on  him  at 
once  as  the  man  in  whose  fairness  they  could  all 
implicitly  trust,  some  sporting  man,  skeptical 
of  the  Referee’s  technical  knowledge*  said  he 
thought  “ Mr.  Hughes  ought  to  be  put  under  a 
trainer.”  Upon  which  some  one  replied,  “ Dr. 
Arnold  years  ago  trained  him  enough  for  all  he 
has  to  do.” 

About  two  miles  east  of  Osl»oroe  is  the  creek 
called  King's  Qvny%  as  a memorial  of  the  tradi- 
tion already  referred  to,  that  King  John  li veil 
there  in  disguise.  The  theory  is,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  go  toward  the  centre  of  the  island, 
because  the  Earl  of  Devon,  who  then  was  its 


DE. 

lard,  had  joined  the  Borons  against  him.  The 
story,  as  given  by  Unpin,  is  this:  After  sign 
ing  the  Afagna  t%irtar  and  while  negotiating 
with  the  Pope  to  obtain  absolution  for  having 
done  so,  he  feared  that  his  designs  might  he 
discovered,  and  tied  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  4*  In 
this  retirement  he  kept  himself  concealed,  as  it 
were,  a good  while,  conversing  only  with  fisher- 
men or  sailors,  and  diverting  himself  by  walk- 
ing on  the  sen-shore  with  his  domestics*  When 
the  King  was  known  to  be  retired  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  people  were  in  vain  inquisitive  about  the 
cause  of  his  retreat ; some  joked,  and  said  he 
w as  become  a fisherman,  others  that  he  design- 
ed to  turn  pirate.  During  three  months  he 
waited  for  the  return  of  his  agents,  and  for  the 
arrival  of  the  foreign  troops  which  he  was  made 
to  expect.”  There,  is,  however,  considerable 
skepticism  among  historians  concerning  this 
story. 

Yet  two  miles  farther  eastward  is  all  that 
remains  of  what  was  once  the  most  important 
institution  in  the  island — Quarr  Abbey.  It 
was  founded  bv  Bald  win  tie  Red  vers  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.f  and  peopled  with  monk'4 
from  Savignd,  Normandy.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  quarry  near  by  out  of  which  its  stone* 
were  hewn.  At  a later  period  it  became 
wealthy,  was  fortified,  and  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  island.  All  the  great 
people  of  the  island  were  buried  iri  it  in  those 
days,  and  the  skulls  and  skeletons  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Hyde.  The  monks 
did  not  bear  a very  good  name  in  the  sixteenth 
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}«is*emdi  by  Sir  it  Worker ...  The 
Oglaftder'*  are  the  tiUleM  ftunfly  of  i be 'island*, 
and  Sir  John  waa  Us  deputy-g^vornor  in  1624. 
In  speakhig-  of  a former  gd  vBTtidr  %£f$&)  of  t^e 
ami his- . gmu  Itf^dialfry  during  his  res- 
idence iii  Citrinbroolte  Castle,  Sir  John  kAy«  that 
was  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  ami 
continue*  tiius ; I have  heard,  and  partly  know 
it  to  be  true,  that  woe  only  heretofore  there  w 
no  Uwyef  tior  attorney  in  owre  island,  hnr  bn 
Sir  Oeorge  ;CWey?a  time  on  attorney,  coining 
)u  to  settle  in  the  klimd,  was.  by  h?^  cowman  d« 
l*i  fih  a pound  Of  mmlies  lit . kfc  breerh.  lighted, 
with  bell*  a bone  hh  le^  homed  owt  of  she  hJ- 
and  : iOitoamcb  es  pure  on  res  ton?  lived  here  so 
ipdetly  imd  securely,  being  wither  troubled  to 
London  nur  Winchester^  so  they  ^ebiiwu  or 
neyer  went  wtc*  tfc  4h4m>&5  it^omhith  a* 
when  they  to  f^xidou  (thnikin^  ifc  iuf 
I tidta  voy ttge J ihty  *dw  ay>  tntuk*  t heir  wS  \ Ur  wip- 
posujg  no  tmiibk  l tk£  to  trn  vaituv*4  tn  om*  hor 
|da^  Sir  JbM  .■  Waited  i,'  ^The  Isle  of  >Vifhtr 

V tried  my  memory,  km&tudv  decayed  .r  fbr 
eitfief  ifc'k  by-  reason  of  so  many  uttorneys  that 
hath  trf' laife  rnude  this  their  habitation,  and  so 
by  sute$  undone -the  eotmtryifoT  I have  known 
aw  artunray  bring  down  after  n tearme  /Am 
huudt'tkl  I imye.  also  know ii  /tmdy  mid 


century.  iv-  Although,”  wrote  Lam  hard,  ^ Pan-  ] /wits  of  our  eotuttry  tried  a*.  mix  ud^kes,  when, 
Ins,Jc#ytpjsi  wrote  that  the  ruhubhiunsofthts  kl-  os  .in  the  Quv  ?•'*  omc,  wn  had  not  *£*  it: rim 
and  be  wont  to  boast  merely  rhar  tbsy  ney  tiler  • iii  a yeare,  nor  nw  pr/k*  in  six  yeares),  or 
bad  amongst  them  monk*,  lawyer^  nor  ‘ else,  wan  tine  the  good  bargains  they  were  wont 

foxtjsC  yet  I find  them  all.  save  one  (lawyers)/*  to  buy  from  men of  war*  who  also rev  ted  our 
in  one  nvjua^n^  e alkd  Quart, ’v  When  it/commodity#  at  very  Ijf^b  juices  f and  muiie 
was  swept  ,dwa>\  under  Henry  ‘VHf^  the  A b-  money  wuis  erode  to  be  had  for  all  things.  Now 
hey  had  an  annual  income  of  two  .thousand  ? peace  and  law  hath  befigered  us  all, . so  that 
imttit&i  which  would  be  equal  to  many  rimes  ; within  mv  m cm  one  many  kf  the  gentlemen, 
that  »um  now.  It  wordd  be  diifienlt  to  find  an  stud  almost  Hit  the  yeomaory,  are  undone-.” 
abbey  more  comakuidy  torn  to  pieces,  After  j M Be.  advised  by  me,’’  moralke*  the  .good 
ltd- -suprirv^bm  *i  Wu*  bought  bv  a Southampton  [ knight f • * v have  no  suites*  at  biwe,  if  it.  be  pu.v 
m ere h h n f t.y dm tV'Vi n I ^ arid  if  it  had  failen  } sible ; ngree  with  thine  adverfeafy  iibhriugU  it 

into  tlt€<  *k ^ u ^artkpmka  or  hurricane  ! he  with  thy  losse ; for  tim  ^ f brier 

it  coiHdiii^Jidv^he^n  more  Iire4urj?  rant -/to  I tenfm-  will  be  iiibve  tJian  thytosa,  B^idfcs 
pieev^v  In  t hi  ••  bmndimise,  now  occupying  the  | the  degiuct  of  ,tby  time  at  hdm>?y  thy  •v.l.‘Muu-o 
centr^> <3iithi>nse8,  the  old  earrings  and  j from  tlirvwi^  and  ehiidreTh  ^o  nmnk  iUcon*- 
deciKatkm*  W seal  lured,  and  the  only  pan  j vutdt'nc.eA  hnngeth  upon  a mite  in  luwe  iiu/i 
1)te&ett;'e4  in  any  ihitig  like  the  old  tdte  ]'  J «dv^  thee,  although  thou  has  the  better  of 

Ifiibecjory,  i*  turned  into  a barn.  Of  eiutr^u/f  it,  let  it  be  reeouetled  without  lewet  ru  l.wi 
tegem!  :m  ?&  »«ru  to  twrne  idn>ut  ^uch  old  rtthw  j twelve  men  or  prm  must  tind  it  ; lot  two  hmest 
M,  ivy.  Tho  auvimt  wealth  of  Qunrr  k re- ; ww  do  it  at  firsrc,  Thk  cbttnrrv  was  undurie 
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called  by  the  people  “ the  Idol/1  i>f  sometimes 
%fXh&-\#0&  Th<»rM  — which  indeed  no  -One  can 
my\  if  is  not.  It  CorwisM  of  a human  figure  of 
3iirg.e:  $u$>  %0*M dvk  the  wAteW  $#$.  jumtod  npob  * 
ft  ram's  heath'  It  lift*  ft  double  pair  Of  arm*, 
and  f ho  ha^tdi  »>f . opft  put^  enine-  forward  abiv 
.ro&t  upon  the  mm  6 hemf  aUmr  ami  below  the  j 
ey<k  The  figur*?  *p  bebeved- by  pm»  - 

ifukrhvtft  to  be  ririetAblo  to  i hnij 

there  cwriy  history  of  it,  except  so  much  - 
as  x*  involved  M the  trndilumal  reverence  for  if  j 
among  the  penple,  who,  ,^o  fate  its  *ev&nty  year*  i 
ago.  refused  to  enter  the  church  lrecnii.se  " the  j; 
Id  of’’  h#d  bjfcirn  yewptt  ed  during  gOtne  repairs,  j 
it  ivas  thetr iesioiv.d ; hut  at  n inter  period  they 
do  not  *«em  to  ha-e  been  so  careful,  for  1 .am  j 
informed  1iV  the  ^^ma:c<jua  rector  of  the  parish,  ! 
the  Rev.  Philip  He weti,  rim?,  when  his  rhiircii  ; 
wa s repaired  m Jfc44  he.  found  ibis  and  *eyeM 
other  old  carved . srcme^thA  Ttayo,  S*nv  Ehn - 
nity — imbcfddttd  in  the  native  j: 

faces  in wimi.  For  their  ]»re^crvftih>n,  he-  in- 
trod  need  them  into  ? be  fcevyki'rires or  over  the 
doors  of  rite  church,  where  they  how  arc.  The 
naming  of  any  oV  these  figure*  h*  Onrkuan  sym-  ( 
hols  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  con  version  of  I he 
statue  of  Jupiter  at  Rome  into  Hr.  JV.rer,  They  ‘ 
are  probably  much  more  related  to  chn  serpent 
Midgnrd  mid  Oilius  raven  than  to  th.e  more 
modem  religion.  There  in  vet  randy  reason  in 
think  that  in  " the  Idol’"  wu  have,  mme  pre- 
historic deity.  The  Cimsrinti  religion  was  in 


.KJilN  Wll.Jvk.Sr 

a mile  out  Into  flu?  fa  a great  amphitheatre 
tjf  hrriliJHH  rerideMC^  A*  Ea  Rye*  it  was  .of 
r»Ul . in  pRevK  uninvfKrt'tuhA  plivce.  jt  Was 

: sphkctv  of  In  public  record^  na  a jihic^  whvrc  a 

h'.ruile  approach  0- . riic-  iriaudL  An  old  mridri- 
ew  at  the  closi  of  f he  last  century * remit&si 
There  is  here  nbathrp£-machim;b  Rar-io/m* 
the  shore  fringed  \rith  batlimgrididituei  aid 
out  of  its  plenum  wntm^  for  h» thing  the  town, 
which  ought  on  that  account  to  hate  been 
named  after thtrir/am-rhnrii  goddesi,  has  emerged 
with  an  fippretpriate  1tmk  of  e)caur}ne.s5.  The 
pier  was  built  to  acoonrtr/odfri^  riie  vessels  wfikh 
connect  Hyde  wirirPorisnunirii,  .From  all  ac- 
counts ir  wet*  sadly  needvnl.  A lihle  over  a 
hundred  yen rs  ago  a ship  hearing  thy 
Fudditig,  having  atafri>4  on  a voyage  to  I/faborb. 
put  in  hefe  undef  plrep$  of  w eariitrr.  Fteldt/ug 

w ns  very  ill  ami  weak,  ami,  while  file  *hip  hb 
dfttaihed,  hiul  to  hy  uikmi  on  shore.  Bui  thk 
wny.  no  eftiv  tank.  . 44  Setwcen  the  sen  and 
the  *horeA  Pmwrity^^ihert1  w.i  at  low-wia > 
fef  an.-  tmpn^fthie  gulf,  if  I may  m cull  it; 
of  deep  mud,  which  could  thither  be 
ersed  hy  walking  tior  swirnmiiig ; yo  stlmf,  fur 
(me-luitf  of  tho  twenty-four  hours,  Urdu  yife 
iTuiyccsaihle  f»y  friend  or  fpe/‘  At  la^t,  how- 
$ir\  vver,  ■the  »atlpr^  did  ru«nege  to  ^yt|dt*  witfi  Vtpnj 
fhrough  the-  mml,  Tht^  conditum  tit  thing? 
rn w*t  have  histed  fot  more  then  f fty  year*  tite 
Field ing’H  v kit,  for  O^praln  Abvrryyit^  in  vf  Ftw 
Jack,"  ilescriltftfi  the  paf sengek  heing  fnrktl 

Ihe  most  flonrikhing  in  through  thr  uuol  to  the  rdioio.  Ficidiog  found 

in -n'ytiry  jyripiittye  ft-^reAt) ^ y>rhec;t^-; 
nf  Xi&JMMi.  and  stvetching  half  ‘Uppers,  ft  had  cue  hmeher,  tv  ho  kihcti  '**  heef 


attyhriterpHrioftho  kingdom, 
day-Bordc”  was  «a»mpiled  cir  lOHdh 
therein  recorded  that  tlieve  w.ere  ciomeJtcs 
in  tins  inland.  So  separaru  was  the klaiid 
after  that  jtWric»d  Tinm  the  gen^  advance  of 
Englaud,  tlast  »t  k not  to  be  woxidmvJ  'at  if  try 
sotno  noofcs  the  old  worship  .remained  very  long 
indeed.  There  is  good  retbuti  to  believe  that 
the  old  monks  of  Wtnvfi^ster,  xvho  built  Bin- 
Htead  Chureh  in  the  twelfth  century,  followed 
the  old  Imlut  comrneiMled  by  Hope  Gregory  of 
christening  the  old  ^Ymlwh  ancw  rather  than 
destroying  tbertv,  Thft  modem  church  is  a 
pleasant  oui'i  nml  has  in  tea  p re  try  Icyeprn  sup" 
parted  by  a jUgore  of  Mo^ea,  his  anm  upheld  by 
nfufTftm  . ' . ' '■;  •:  •; 

\V & ikiftjjf  ol*war<l  to  RydCr  We  p.ftss  into  the 
town  uviKf  **  Wcsifhddr'-  iliw  reridcuce  of  Ad- 
biivai  8tr  AngUMii*  the 

•;bhYy-;wi  and  ^aincii  hk  chmf  »{isrihctiott 
nt  the  eapiii re  Wa  gontay  i u iM  Bay  i»f  Bosns, 
in  h-’trid  Ue  is  ft  Baroncc.  il  K .TV ft,  and  t'fh- 
or  of  riie  Slack  Rod  -fincc  He  hjftW- 

ever,  po  ndutfon of  the  uShouTyChdOfd>y  ‘ of 
Chmlerlau.h  of  Shnkipftftrtah  tTme— t/mr  fi<m- 
iiy  passed  diniy  iwohuhdred  Wt\t*  ago, 

AugOeitn  lupi^o  hantlvoin^  dw'oilnmN  ^/#d  ^ Vfiti- 
tunvy  hnifl  pi v t ur e- —a  G aid o f a Thmiinichiuo, 
two  Angetrctt  Kanfnvimts — mid  umt  ldos  In  v'a* 
nova,  T uCtolmh  nrrii  iihrgoni . 

Th^towtt'-  k#:’K*d&  ik  .'J 

ihe  'klfttid;  and,  as  from  the  splendid  pier  the  town 

^huiltV^  aco^i 


soictb^oast  mjirnmmm -^nthmx 


two  or  (feree  * f faar,  mil  xuuiims  all  the  ; 
year  h».V  th^  tv  hole  town  cow  hi  not 

HWpfJj  him  a ieafAf  ifx,  the  article  pro  fe  eing  • 
Ytf'jSd  tea  being  4t  a tobacco  of  the  KmmdnnjgHB 
^c-ctes-^  iiweyer,he  found  Hyde  n delight- 
Oil  place*  This  ]KK>r  dying  humorist  foMitd 
there  & kind- hear  ted  landlady,  and  hejatrtitnh  i 
roads,  tunned  by  wind?*  almost  m soft  uh 
fhu**  vh\r\i  breathed.  abmi  his  death-bed  wt 
Xjjtftm  t h*  ifol  :f#* t*  a1f  a ho  shaded/' 
be  ^ ^Ui  h*rg*  wod  flourishing 

*;  natural  grove  or  walk, 
vJ.jt.l,  Oi  tti^f  fighkrH)  of  i.f#  plantation  vies 
wVrh  the  power  of  alt*  and  m n*  wanton  c*h- 
frct p#t$-p-teiiy  ;L;t  Fielding  tvt»  jw£?  / 

i&dda  his  udmtauotiuf  the  eitn^  whit-h,  tySift/, 
tneirdark,  greeit  fohag^  and  fthfdr  Ininfcs*  often 
biefeiri  hy  ivjv  <$f  wonvfeHni  beauty  ; hut  it 
is  ^>,Hvge  lion  the  English  Hm  should  nowhere  i 
its  tociiye  land  to  0j’  thing  like  the 
ft  hois  reached  in  even  pbW'ft  in  A tnor- 
Uy:  io  v ldeh  >1  has  beeii  crnnsplnmed  llnvit 
the  only  English  in»jnmjoh  which  li4s 
gained  da  expansion  m America. 

From  ihti  extremity  of  the  pier  otic  garva  ni>l 
rie*  of  .rUvf  which,  without  being,  any  of  thefts,  j 
sublime,  >\re < m satis tying  in  the  eye  -i>&  ri&M 
co  be  icmml  in  England. 


^bwn  aTd  one  **»  \ ^ . . 

an  iimncnae -ca«iasteii.€;| ng^: from  the  w>*  ! ^^MW|HllBdlB»h^v 

Of  ^ borne  on  the  west  to  a woody  headland  '■  ?.  . / 

called  Se-a-vlew  on  the  east,  with  r|v«$  hriglurj  oravc  w?  ^tuk  *wrwu.  gorrMu  u.a' 

cheery  town*  its  hand  some  steeple*  and  iffcj'  - - s 

fpteroflUl  villas  end  mansion#,  £tt  the  eenim.  aet  of  hands  brings  rheni  to  with  inn  hundred 
^rawwird  f he  eye  tuny  sweep  a vast  horizon,  Jiw  yards  of  ehdh  w<h«rv  at  UamsgatiCi  eighry  fit 
rising  every  jximbintuiort  hf  land  and  waten  Margate:  Revrmy  at  Bngiituu;  ond  fdmovl  to- 
th*  $l$ton  roaming  or  pau»ihff0a*  ic  lists,  an  the  gether  at  B<;de.  Mtinmvhile  the  man  liath^ 
endlejjf.  varieties  of  shipfy  with  the  ling*  of  ^IS  ; just  the  aame  ? and  the  women,  in  most  place*, 
niriihj^  dropping  down  the  SbJentyor.  jiovertttij-  ‘ are  • ro^inme*!'.  In  Hrcord^ftce  with  ffiw  ftncienr 
ahoat  I>ortVmoatb1  with  it#  grove  of  nlast^  fiction  that  the  men  am  owt  of  ^ight — thbdgh 
binuding  with  the  vv^dsof  the  jlampsidie  iliits  | the  .shores  urn  fined  and  the  w!et>  alWc  with 
thvncV  wandering  along  the  shining  coast  t*>  j them.  Uirdsrr  Ifirig  custom,  hmv^vet,  there  i t 
SiUthAmpnyn  \Vatf?.r  with  Cafdn»t  fuwrle,  to  ; apt  to  ansr  a eta  tain  iinliflefi?nce  oil  f h\fs  ^ib- 
•Sfvrihsea  Castle  mid  liny  ling  Island,  nmM  it ; jo'jt.  which  may  in  the  .snd  prove  )t>  he  Um* 
iiiighty  on  the. faint  gray  ^utUite#  of  Cliithouter  hewitfeter  rohditivih.  X^>pkjwg  at  die  ip4ffqr,: 
Carhedxal;  |iviwevervnot  morwlly^^ ' it^ ^W^fecta  ihe  plcns- 

Tbe  pleasant  ntmo^herv?  of  Rtdei^  no  don  Lw,  me  awd  uiiiti?  of  thv  it-  iieeint  to m: 

due  to  its  luiing  so  mach  yh at  pi  by  the  that  the  EN>p]i*h  plait  for  latlM  i».  the  vpum  in 

fapiynrd  slope  of  the  land  ;*U  ^ronwd  it;  &ntl  the  tUe  ^tryhl  They ;.«ie  ;«implyy'dii.dh«d  hw'V^^ 
^ht»re  being,  for  reasons  which  l could  not  dls^  *c!f'Ss  or  nn  old  hftg;  ttiov  h axe  im  fnn  : they 


le-Soi  liable  than  otHcn^to  thu*e  altcrmtCj  vwrc(y^ 'Icfam  to  or  th^— all  liiir  niiWie  the 
tions  of  fart/ruhlc  and  eirtfavdrnhte  t'rd^  vv hndi  i malb  relffrm^>anyh>rldddr^  tbrm, 

lather*  lim|  'miporiam4  ?x  h^HiccDme^ie  <d:  i'Th<. . other  day.  w . 'French  ;gemlemnn  *'nd  hi< 
S^jbh«rti- res^iia*.  A:t popjiure. with  their  children,  bribeil  ait  owner  to 
tiAyb  X «y*h  KW?ti  w liJoi'O  DOinplet^  rnk^io  ad  | dnvc  rw'o  Vmthing*macliine«  apart  from  tlio  ot}i- 
fi&m  t4xwi  itf\  fhe>-  Eogdsh  »»yistcm^  of  bnihiwg.  ! ers,  flint  they  might  nil  go  in  tv^etfier.  For  this 
Tlio  Etf ijmofy  ^ fhan  the  hathifig  of  men  f the  said  ow her  wn^  henvilv  fined » thowgh  it  wu* 
and  p%tHhe^  n^»  the  BolgiatV  un»l  md  csWUcodcd  flint  any  luw  of  decorum  bad 

i oioch  fehorc^  i:j  HCHiidotOifs,  iiofwiO^modin^  beep  viplrt ted*  all  the  French  bathers  having 
^g^Opt^ynB^igic^i Their  a^ti  i l>ren  idotlied  Tar  morfi  scrupoVymdy  ihun  is  nsunl 
pihn  M mi  sepamve  the-  ..machine^  »op>  two  av  Kiigiidi  shores. 

^•itips-  (torn  one  of  W/urji  ibo  Wt'uweri  go  in  j I wish  it  were  more  common  in  America  to 
friirt  ihw  other  the  mpn  ttjpiost  jwiked.  | gi>e  finme/5  to  i-ountry,  or  even  suburban,  r^5» 
?^§^lrcAli)rt the  meH  ^od  wOriven  * ilTtPLe^  thotigh  it  may  bo  that  in  the  present 
^parately*  gpd  w fy'tage.^fionx  civilization  the  names  would  be  low 

nmsr  ^ ph>a«e.  .Pr?w;iiMl/y\  ; ^nrftuetitol.  Iv^ry  wtep  of  oue-$  wanderings 

^Fhsifing  both  set*  of  by  WWW  dn  Euglwnd  finds  a kind  of  friendly  greeting  in 
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the  gate-posts,  which  bear  names,  which  grow 
out  of  the  landscape  as  genuinely  as  the  trees 
do.  The  landscape  is  humanized.  I may  be 
twenty  miles  from  any  hotel,  but,  in  an  emerg- 
ency, could  1 fail  to  find  help  and  kindliness  in 
a “Myrtle  Vale,”  or  a “Forest  Horae  ?”  I have 
been  told  that  hospitality  is  provided  for  in  the 
leases  of  some  of  these  estates,  and  can  well 
believe  it.  The  old  settlers  of  Virginia  carried 
with  them  this  habit  of  naming  their  homes ; 
and  I remember  to  have  read,  during  the  civil 
war,  with  a tinge  of  sadness,  that  the  stern  exi- 
gencies of  war  had  carried  the  path  of  devasta- 
tion through  so  many  homes — known  by  me 
from  childhood  as  £eats  of  hospitality — which 
had  borne  such  happy  names  as  “Traveler’s 
Rest,”  “Crow’s  Nest,”  “Somerset,”  “Carmo- 
ra,”  “Glencairne,”  “Inglewood,”  “Selwood” — 
many  of  them  representing  the  early  exile’s  or 
emigrant’6  tender  recollection  of  some  ances- 
tral home  in  these  islands.  However,  to  be 
real  and  expressive,  such  names  must  have 
grown  out  of  the  country  where  they  are  found. 
Here  they  generally  have  the  fitness  of  human 
names.  Here,  a little  put  from  Ryde,  I find 
“Puckpool,”  recording  some  ancient  supersti- 
tion of  a haunted  spring  hard  by — “Nunwell,” 
where  bubbles  up  the  spring  where  the  nuns  of 
Ashey,  whose  very  graves  are  now  unknown, 
once  came  to  draw  water.  Language  pre- 
serves the  relics  of  the  pagan  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  with  equal  fidelity;  and  one  hardly 
finds  a third  of  a mile  between  “The  Priory” 
and  “Fairy  Hill.”  “ Culver  Cliff” — a magnifi- 
cent chalk  cliff,  259  feet  above  the  sea — records 
that  here  the  pigeon,  which  the  Saxons  called 
culfre,  was  wont  to  roost.  (Later,  it  was  famous 
for  its  hawks,  of  a breed  so  valuable  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  issued  a warrant  for  their  protection 
in  1564.)  An  old  fortress,  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1545,  has  left  no  trace  of  itself  ex- 
cept in  the  name  “Old  Fort,”  which  it  has 
given  to  the  Headland,  and  which  the  newer 
name,  “ Sea  View,”  has  not  availed  to  displace. 
On  the  way,  walking  still  eastward,  we  pass  over 
the  now  undistinguishable  graves  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  poor  sailors  who  were  washed  ashore 
when  the  Royal  George  went  down,  half-way 
between  this  point  and  Spithead.  Eighty-seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  day 

“When  Kempenfeldt  went  down, 

With  twice  four  hundred  men." 

But  its  horror  has  happily  never  had  a parallel 
in  any  country  since.  Within  sight,  nay,  easy 
reach,  of  two  friendly  shores,  the  majestic  ship, 
the  pridfe  of  the  British  navy,  went  to  the  bot- 
tom suddenly  as  if  struck  by  a thunder-bolt — 
dragged  down  another  ship  nearly  into  the 
whirlpool  it  made — and  lay  there  as  the  grave 
of  the  brave  admiral  who  commanded  it.  For 
many  days  every  tide  brought  in  the  poor  sailors 
who  had  been  between  the  decks  when  it  went 
down,  and  their  graves  were  marked  here  by 
hundreds  of  grassy  hillocks.  But  the  winds 
and  rains  and  the  passenger’s  foot  have  done 


their  work,  and  no  grave  can  now  be  noted. 
The  work  of  time  on  the  cemeteries,  and  even 
the  church  monuments,  is  just  the  same,  only  a 
little  slower ; and  as  one  sees  the  fate  of  the  proud 
tombs  which  once  adorned  these  old  abbeys 
and  church-yards,  it  may  be  with  the  reflection 
that,  after  all,  the  old  Oxonian  was  not  so  far 
wrong  when  he  bequeathed  his  body  to  the 
surgeon,  saying,  “What  can  it  signify  to  me 
whether  my  carcass  is  cut  up  by  the  knife  of  a 
surgeon  or  the  tooth  of  a worm  ?” 

Although  pleasure-seekers  have  brought  the 
little  villages  along  the  coast  so  much  in  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world,  one  may,  especial- 
ly if  he  travel  on  foot,  find  a great  deal  of 
primitive  life  among  the  “gentle  islanders;” 
and  this  may  be  particularly  encountered  about 
the  little  inn  at  which  the  stranger  puts  up— 
that  is,  if  the  stranger  be  not  offish  or  too  stu- 
pid to  recognize  that  a man  is  as  interesting  as 
a chalk  cliff.  In  the  evening,  the  leading 
farmers  and  tradesmen  are  apt  to  fall  in,  one 
after  the  other,  until  the  smoking-room  is  pret- 
ty well  filled  with  a sort  of  club,  whose  mem- 
bers sit,  each  with  his  pipe  and  his  glass  of 
grog,  to  talk  and  gossip  until  toward  eleven 
o’clock.  They  are  generally  “characters.” 
The  oldest  inhabitant,  with  his  reminiscences 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  village 
and  their  forefathers,  is  there;  the  old  sea- 
captain,  who  has  been  round  the  world  and 
woven  his  yarns  into  a now  threadbare  tissue, 
is  unfailing ; the  old  jockey,  the  neighboring 
duke’s  pensioned  game-keeper,  the  worn-out 
stage-driver,  who  remembers  when  the  steam- 
whistle  hadn’t  scared  all  the  old  legends  out  of 
the  land — ail  tnese  are  certain  to  be  there. 
The  stranger  may  stick  in  the  parlor,  or  he 
may  sit  off  one  side  with  his  London  newspa- 
per ; thereby  he  may  chill  the  company,  and 
even  cause  it  to  break  up  an  hour  earlier ; but, 
if  he  be  no  fool,  he  will  be  taken  into  the  circle, 
offered  a glass  of  spirits  (he  need  not  drink 
them),  and  learn  something.  There  was  a 
time,  and  not  so  veiy  long  ago,  when  the  stran- 
ger who  did  not  enter  into  the  fraternity  of  this 
self-appointed  village  council  was  liable  to  be 
looked  on  veiy  suspiciously.  An  old  villager 
related,  with  a good  deal  of  humor,  his  mem- 
ory of  how  a man  with  a carpet-bag  once  came 
and  engaged  the  little  hotel-parlor,  in  which 
the  village  club  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting. 
He  acted  very  mysteriously,  shut  himself  up 
from  every  body,  and  the  villagers,  reduced  to 
sit  together  in  a small,  uncomfortable  room, 
determined  to  send  a deputation  to  the  parlor 
and  cross-examine  him  as  to  his  name,  occupa- 
tion, his  whence  and  his  whither.  When  they 
opened  the  door,  the  stranger  had  vanished. 
Next  evening,  when  they  again  gathered,  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  again  in*  the  parlor. 
It  was  their  habit  to  read  the  Times  together 
and  talk  politics.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
political  excitement  abroad,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular evening  the  reading  of  the  paper  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  special  interest ; 
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but  what  was  their  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
mysterious  stranger  had  not  only  shut  himself 
up  in  his  parlor,  but  also  taken  the  only  copy 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  inn  with  him  1 The 
deputation  was  again  sent ; but  this  time  it  not 
only  found  the  room  empty,  but  the  newspaper 
reduced  to  smoking  ashes  on  the  hearth.  The 
man  was  not  in  the  hotel ; he  had  gone  off  with 
his  carpet-bag;  it  seemed  as  if  the  mystery 
about  him  was  to  be  forever  placed  beyond 
solution.  Several  of  the  club  went  to  watch 
his  movements ; reaching  the  shore,  they  saw 
beneath  the  moonlight  a boat  with  two  men  in 
it  making  for  a queer  sort  of  foreign  craft 
hovering  off  the  coast.  Returning  to  the  inn, 
they  procured  on  the  way  another  copy  of  the 
newspaper,  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  so 
singularly  destroyed.  What  was  their  chagrin 
on  seeing,  as  soon  as  they  opened  it,  a reward 
of  five  hundred  pounds  offered  for  an  abscond- 
ing scamp  with  large  sums  about  him,  the  de- 
scription of  whom  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
mysterious  stranger ! It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  strangers  entering  the  village  were  ever 
afterward  objects  of  keen  observation. 

At  the  old  town  of  Brading,  we  come  in 
contact  with  the  greatest  antiquarian  interest 
of  the  island.  In  its  old  church  the  first  pagan 
was  baptized  (a.d.  744),  and  there  is  an  old  iron 
ring  fastened  in  the  ground,  which  marks 
where  bull-baiting  was  still  a sport  when  it  had 
disappeared  from  all  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  village  stocks  are  yet  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  might  hold  a rogue  quite  securely,  if 
the  law  permitted.  Several  of  the  farms 
around  it  have  been  built  up,  in  the  old  Dutch 
fashion,  out  of  the  marshes  made  by  the  min- 
gling of  the  river  Yar  with  Brading  Haven. 
Many  years  ago  Sir  Bevis  Thelwall  spent  two 
thousand  pounds  (which  would  now  be  worth 
twenty  thousand)  in  the  effort  to  reclaim  a 
larger  portion ; but  the  sea  overwhelmed  his 
embankment,  and  with  it  sundry  houses  that 
had  been  erected  upon  it.  A remarkable  dis- 
covery was,  however,  made  during  this  work : 
in  the  middle  of  the  haven  there  was  found  a 
well,  carefully  cased  in  stone,  showing  that 
since  the  presence  of  man  in  the  island  the  sea- 
bottom  at  that  point  had  been  dry  land.  The 
old  Norman  church  has  the  tombs  of  the  an- ' 
cient  family  o!  Oglanders,  and  the  church-yard 
several  interesting  epitaphs.  Among  these  is 
one  which  has  been  widely  admired,  and  was 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Calcott : 

“ Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear 

That  mourns  thy  exit  from  a world  like  this ; 

Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  here, 
And  stayed  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of  bliss. 

No  more  confined  to  grov'Hng  scenes  of  night, 

No  more  a tenant  pent  in  mortal  clay — 

We  rather  now  should  hail  thy  glorious  flight, 

And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of  day." 

These  lines  have  generally  been  credited  to 
this  tombstone  of  “Mrs.  Anne  Berry, ” or  rath- 
er to  the  curate  who  had  them  engraved  on  it ; 
bnt  really  they  are  altered  from  a poem  written 
Vol.  XL.— No.  237.—  24 
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by  Mrs.  Steele  in  HGOj  and  published  in  her 
“Poems  by  Eudoxia.” 

There  are,  however,  no  reasons  to  suspect 
the  following,  on  a stone  near  by,  of  not  being 
original : 

11  When  she  afflicted  was  lb  11  sore, 

Still  with  patience  it  she  bore, 

And  eft  to  the  Lord  did  say, 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  I pray  1 
And  when  her  glass  was  fblly  run, 

She  closed  her  eyes  without  a groan.” 

Bnt  Brading  has  about  it  an  interest  which 
rivals  that  which  invests  the  point  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island  where  the  Laureate  of  En- 
gland has  fixed  his  residence.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century  there  was  settled  in 
this  little  parish  a clergyman  of  humble  abili- 
ties, who,  however,  had  a way  of  observing 
with  a tender  sympathy  the  lives  and  cares  of 
the  lowly  people  around  him,  and  a habit  of 
writing  them  down  in  simple  language,  which 
has  invested  the  whole  of  the  island  with  a 
Christian  interest  which  has  almost  made  it 
classic.  From  time  to  time,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  there  appeared  in  the  Christian  Guardian , 
printed  at  London,  sketches  entitled  “The 
Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  “The  Negro  Servant, ” 

“ The  Young  Cottager,  or  Little  Jane.  ” They 
were  signed  “Simplex;”  but  after  they  had 
awakened  general  interest,  their  writer  was 
identified  with  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  of 
Brading.  The  sketches  appeared  in  a volume 
entitled  “ The  Annals  of  the  Poor,”  after  Gray’s 
celebrated  line.  They  were  also  circulated  as 
tracts  by  the  Tract  Society  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands.  How  far  those  little 
pictures  of  pious  children  and  invalids  who 
lived  in  these  lowly  cottages  have  gone ! They 
have  been  translated  into  the  German,  Swedish, 
Danish,  French,  and  Russian  languages.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  found  reading  them 
(and  afterward  had  an  interview  with  their  au- 
thor in  England),  and  they  have  been  seen  in 
the  wigwams  of  North  American  Indians.  Con- 
victs at  Botany  Bay  have  written  letters  blotted 
with  their  tears  to  the  author  of  them  ; and  it 
is  declared  that  more  people  have  been  con- 
verted by  reading  “ The  Dairyman’s  Daughter” 
than  by  any  other  tract  ever  penned  1 There 
is  hardly  a day  of  the  summer  which  fails  to 
bring  hundreds  of  pilgrims  to  visit  the  homes 
and  graves  of  the  poor  people  whose  religious 
experiences  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Richmond. 

If  any  one  would  estimate  the  extremes  of  mind 
and  character  folded  up  in  the  English  blood, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  English 
Chnrch,  I know  of  no  better  gauge  of  the  same 
than  that,  side  by  side,  the  same  race  and  the 
same  Church  should  have  produced  two  such 
men  as  Thomas  Arnold  and  Legh  Richmond. 

They  could  not  have  been  more  different  had 
one  been  born  a Mussulman  and  the  other  a 
Greek.  The  one,  full  of  genius,  fire,  ruddy  hu- 
manity, and  boundless  vivacity,  became  the 
apostle  of  muscular  Christianity;  the  other, 
frowning  on  dancing  and  other  worldly  sport, 
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refusing  even  to  listen  to  oratorios  though  fond 
of  music,  regarding  lffe  with  the  distrust  of  a 
mild  hermit,  lived  in  contemplation  of  another 
world,  and  was  most  nearly  drawn  to  those  who 
were  most  rapidly  leaving  this.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond’s ideal  — he  was  himself  lame — was  a 
saintly  invalidism ; his  repugnance  to  any  thing 
so  worldly  as  rude  health  was  unconscious  but  * 
manifest ; and  he  revived  that  gentle  asceticism 
which  such  men  as  Dr.  Arnold,  at  a later  day, 
have  done  so  much  to  destroy.  It  is  hard, 
however,  to  eradicate  the  Englishman  out  of 
any  body  bom  in  these  islands.  Even  with  the 
unworldly  piety  of  Legh  Richmond  there  was 
blended  a shrewdness  which  could  pierce  through 
hypocrisy.  In  the  year  1813  there  was  a great 
deal  of  excitement  concerning  one  of  those 
“fasting  women"  who  seem  to  appear  period- 
ically. Ann  Moore,  of  Tutbury,  in  Stafford- 
shire* professed  to  have  lived  six  years  without 
having  taken  any  solid  food,  and  four  years 
and  a half  without  any  liquid.  After  watching 
her  for  two  weeks  the  physicians  were  discuss- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  case,  the  majority  of 
them  believing  in  its  genuineness.  The  clergy 
were  all  captivated  by  the  religious  conversa- 
tion of  the  woman,  and  believed  in  her.  “ She 
had,"  Mr.  Richmond  wrote,  “ partly  by  reading 
books,  and  partly  by  intercourse  with  persons 
of  intelligence  and  piety,  acquired  a more  than 
ordinary  share  of  religious  knowledge.  She 
possessed  fluency  of  speech,  and  could  assume 
an  interesting  deportment  in  conversations  of 
a serious  nature."  But  the  author  of  “The 
Dairyman’s  Daughter"  suspected  fraud,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  physicians,  kept 
such  a strict  watch  about  her  that  the  woman 
was  reduced  to  a state  of  exhaustion,  and  con- 
fessed the  imposition. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  regard  the  success 
of  Legh  Richmond’s  writings  as  attributable 
only  to  his  sentimental  interest  in  religious  in- 
validism. There  was  much  more  in  him,  and 
in  those  who  read  him,  than  that.  The  fact  is, 
he  was  almost  the  first  to  strike  that  mine  out 
of  which  the  best  modern  literature  has  come — 
the  romance  of  poverty.  The  English  world 
hod,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  become 
tired  of  kings  and  mailed  warriors,  and  the  glit- 
ter of  courts  with  their  brilliant  intrigues.  It' 
sighed  for  a new  world ; and  when  this  clergy- 
man turned  its  eyes  to  the  dying  child,  the  peas- 
ant in  his  log-house,  he  really  raised  that  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  life  of  the  lowly  which  it  has 
taken  the  genius  of  Dickens,  Mrs.  Stowe,  George 
Eliot,  and  others  to  supply.  The  absorbing 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  poor  is  the  great  feat- 
ure of  modern  life  and  literature.  I have  al- 
ready said  that  Mr.  Richmond  was  a man  of 
humble  abilities ; such,  however,  as  they  were 
they  were  genuine ; and  being  a man  of  educa- 
tion, he  was  enabled  to  employ  more  art  than 
he  was  conscious  of  in  giving  a suitable  scenic 
environment  to  his  pictures  of  life.  He  had 
inherited  a taste  for  landscapes  from  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  something  of  an  artist,  and  had 


I himself  written  a great  deal  of  poor  poetry  in 
early  life,  which  was  at  least  good  enough  for 
practice.  That  he  had  the  poetic  temperament 
is  evident  from  such  passages  as  this  from  “ The 
Dairyman’s  Daughter:" 

“Travelers,  as  they  pass  through  the  coun- 
tiy,  usually  stop  to  inquire  whose  are  the  splen- 
1 did  mansions  which  they  discover  among  the 
woods  and  plains  Around  them.  The  families, 
title,  fortune,  or  character  of  the  respective 
[ owners,  engage  much  attention.  Perhaps  their 
! houses  are  exhibited  to  the  admiring  stranger. 

| The  elegant  rooms,  costly  furniture,  valuable 
paintings,  beautiful  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
are  universally  approved ; while  the  rank,  fash- 
ion, taste,  and  riches  of  the  possessor  afford 
ample  materials  for  entertaining  discussion.  In 
the  mean  time  the  lowly  cottage  of  the  poor 
husbandman  is  passed  by  as  scarcely  deserving 
of  notice.  Yet  perchance  such  a cottage  may 
often  contain  a treasure  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  rich  man — 
even  ‘the  pearl  of  great, price.'  If  this  be  set 
in  the  heart  of  the  poor  cottager  it  proves  a 
gem  of  unspeakable  worth,  and  will  shine  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  in  the  Redeemer’s  crown 
in  that  day  when  he  maketh  up  his  ‘jewels.*” 
He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  there  were  something 
worldly  in  admiring  Nature  for  itself ; and  al- 
though he  could  not  repress  the  emotions  of  ad- 
miration it  excited,  he  must  always  link  them 
on  to  a religious  purpose.  Thus,  in  a letter  he 
once  wrote  to  Wilberforce,  he  gives  a really  fine 
description  of  a storm  he  had  witnessed : “At 
one  point  the  flashes  gleamed  upon  a distant 

view  of  a castle,  which  seemed  all  on  fire 

A dark  forest  lay  behind  and  formed  a fine  con- 
trast. Sometimes  the  forked  flashes  hurried 
one  another  in  a kind  of  playful  progress;  at 
others  they  dashed  together  as  if  in  terrible 
combat But  what  are  these  lightnings  com- 

pared with  those  which  made  Moses  quake  and 
tremble  on  Mount  Sinai?  or  what  were  even 
the  latter  when  contrasted  with  those  of  God’s 
wrath  against  sinners  ?" 

Br&ding  is  particularly  associated  with  “Lit- 
tle Jane,"  whose  tomb — it  is  the  middle  of  the 
three  prominent  in  the  picture  — attracts  far 
more  attention  than  those  of  the  lords  and  la- 
dies around  it.  The  inscription  runs  thus : 

“Sacked  to  the  Memory  of  'Little  Jane,* 
Who  died  30th  January,  1799,  lu  the  15th  year  of  her 
age. 

Ye  who  delight  the  power  of  God  to  trace 
And  mark  with  Joy  each  monument  of  grace, 
Tread  lightly  o’er  this  grave  as  ye  explore 
'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.’ 

A child  reposes  underneath  this  sod— 

A child  to  mem’ry  dear,  aud  dear  to  God: 
Rejoice  1 yet  shed  a tributary  tear— 

Jane,  the  'Young  Cottager,’  lies  buried  here.” 

Under  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  parson- 
age the  pious  man  used  to  assemble  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village  on  summer  evenings  for  in- 
struction. Only  a few  steps  off  was  the  church- 
yard. “Sometimes  I sent  the  children  to  the 
various  stones  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
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graves,  and  bid  them  learn  the  epitaphs  in- 
scribed upon  them.  I took  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  little  ones  thns  dispersed  in  the  church- 
yard, each  committing  to  memory  a few  verses 

written  in  commemoration  of  the  departed 

Thus  my  church-yard  became  a kind  of  book 
of  instruction,  and  every  grave-stone  a leaf  of 
edification  for  my  young  disciples.” 

After  all,  however,  Jane  Squibb  was  not  a 
more  natural  product,  in  her  time,  of  this  grave- 
stone education  than  is,  in  his  time,  the  little 
boy  in  Punch  who  says  to  his  brother,  “ Don’t 
be  a good  boy,  Johnny ; good  boys  always  die.” 

“The  Dairyman’s  Daughter”  is  buried  in 
the  church-vard  at  Arreton.  Her  name  was 
Elizabeth  Wallbridge;  she  died  in  1801,  at  the 
age  of  31,  and  on  her  tomb  is  written,  “ She, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh” — a remarkably  felic- 
itous quotation,  which  the  sixteen  common- 
place lines  of  poetry  that  follow  do  but  mar. 
The  cottages  both  here  and  at  Binding,  in 
which  Jane  and  Elizabeth  respectively  lived, 
are  still  owned  by  the  descendants  of  their  fam- 
ilies, who  have  found  their  godliness  to  be 
profitable  for  this  world,  at  least. 

Mr.  Richmond  seems  to  have  had  charge  of 
sundry  little  churches,  and  his  riding  about  from 
one  to  the  other  was  like  that  of  a Methodist 
itinerant.  He  used  to  preach  extemporaneous- 
ly, not,  however,  until  after  he  had  completely 
broken  down  in  an  effort  to  do  so  in  Yanerland 
church.  Afterward  he  preached  so  eloquently, 
with  very  few  notes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  that  a controversy  arose  in  the 
palace  on  the  subject.  The  royal  family  could 
so  little  imagine  that  a man  could  preach  well 
extemporaneously  that  Mr.  Richmond’s  notes 
were  sent  for  and  subjected  to  inspection.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  appointed  the  preacher  to  be  his 
chaplain.  But  he  never  gained  much  distinc- 
tion at  the  palace.  His  name  will  be  always 
associated  with  the  cottage,  or  perhaps  with 
that  solitude  among  the  magnificent  cliffs  of 
the  bay  where  he  conversed  with  the  negro. 
This  is  indeed  too  picturesque  a scene  to  be 
omitted  in  any  account  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

“I  cast  my  eyes  downward  a little  to  the 
left,  toward  a small  cove,  the  shore  of  which 
consists  of  fine  hard  sand.  It  is  surrounded 
by  fragments  of  rock,  chalk  cliffs,  and  steep 
banks  of  broken  earth.  Shut  out  from  human 
intercourse  and  dwellings,  it  seems  formed  for 
retirement  and  contemplation.  On  one  of 
these  rocks  I unexpectedly  observed  a mai\ 
sitting  with  a book,  which  he  was  reading. 
The  place  was  near  two  hundred  yards  perpen- 
dicular below  me ; but  I soon  discovered  by 
his  dress,  and  by  the  black  color  of  hi?  features, 
contrasted  with  the  white  rocks  beside  him, 
that  it  was  no  other  than  my  negro  disciple, 
with,  as  I doubted  not,  a Bible  in  his  hand. 

I rejoiced  in  this  unlooked-for  opportunity  of 
meeting  him  in  so  solitary  and  interesting  a 
situation.  He  was  intent  on  his  book,  and  did 
not  perceive  me  till  I approached  very  near  to 
him.  4 William,  is  that  you  ?*  4 Ah,  massa ! J 


me  very  glad  to  see  you.  How  came  massa 
into  dis  place  ? Me  tought  nobody  here  but  only 
God  and  me.’  ” After  a long  conversation  with 
the  negro,  Mr.  Richmond  thus  concludes : 

44 4 My  friend,’  said  I,  ‘I  will  now  pray  with 
you  for  your  own  soul,  and  for  those  of  your 
parents  also.'  This  was  a new  and  solemn 
house  of  prayer.  The  sea-sand  was  our  floor  ^ 
the  heavens  were  our  roof ; the  cliffs,  the  rocks, 
the  hills,  and  the  waves,  formed  the  walls  of  our 

chamber The  presence  of  God  was  there. 

I prayed — the  negro  wept — his  heart  was  full — 

I felt  for  him,  and  could  not  but  weep  likewise. 

I leaned  upon  his  arm  as  we  ascended  the 

steep  cliff  in  my  way  back  to  my  horse.  Humility 
and  thankfulness  were  marked  in  his  counte- 
nance ; I leaned  on  his  arm  with  the  feelings 
of  a brother.  It  was  a relationship  I was  hap- 
py to  own.” 

From  the  downs  near  Arreton  the  finest  pan- 
orama of  the  island  is  to  be  seen.  Looking 
upon  the  graceful  undulations  of  hill  and  dale, 
the  silvery  rivers,  the  embowered  villages,  the 
slender  spires  or  ivy-clad  towers  of  churches — 
all  encircled  by  the  crystal  sea,  one  may  dream 
over  all  his  dreams  of  happy  isles  and  then  re- 
pose. Tennyson  need  go  no  further  for  the 
land  of  the  Lotus-eaters : 

“ A land  of  streams ! Some,  like  a downward  smoke, 
81ow-dropplng  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  do  go ; 

You  see  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land 

Through  mountain  clefts  the  dale 
Is  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Bordered  with  trees,  and  many  a winding  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  galingale; 

A land  where  all  things  always  seem  the  same !” 

Years  ago,  when  I was  residing  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  a negro  of  that  city  painted  a really 
beautiful  picture  of  the  44  Land  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters.”  Every  feature  of  Tennyson’s  poem 
was  interpreted  in  it  with  a skill  and  delicacy 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 

By  exhibiting  it  in  that  and  other  cities  he 
made  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  bring  the 
picture  to  England.  He  had  long  cherished 
the  hope  of  submitting  it  to  the  Laureate  him- 
self. He  did  so,  and  the  warmth  of  the  poet’s 
approval  was  shown  in  hospitalities  to  the 
dusky  artist  which  might  have  been  envied 
by  many  a white  American  who  would  not  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  a negro,  had  he  the 
genius  of  Claude.  So  Legh  Richmond  is  not 
the  only  one  who  ever  talked  on  high  themes 
with  a negro  amidst  these  beautiful  scenes. 

There  are  two  old  barrows  near  Arreton 
which  show  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  an 
eye  for  beauty  in  selecting  spots  for  the  repose 
of  their  dead  ; and  pieces  of  Roman  armor  have 
also  been  dug  up  here.  There  are  several 
quaint  epitaphs  in  the  church-yard.  One  on 
a brass  plate  in  the  old  church  runs  thus : 

“Loe  here  under  this  tomb  incoucht 
Is  William  Serle  by  name, 

Who  for  his  deedes  of  charities 
Deserve th  worthy  fame. 
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“A  man  within  this  Parish  borne, 

And  in  the  house  called  Stone, 

A glass  for  to  behold  a work 
Hath  left  to  every  one. 

“For  that  unto  the  people  poor 
Of  Arreton,  he  gave 
An  hundred  pounds  in  readie  coyne, 

He  will'd  that  they  should  have. 

“To  be  ym ployed  in  fittest  sorte 
As  man  could  best  invent, 

For  yearely  relief  to  the  Poore, 

That  was  his  good  intent 

“Thus  did  this  man,  a Batcheler, 

Of  yeares  full  flfty-nyne; 

And  doing  good  to  many  a one 
Soe  did  he  spend  his  tyme. 

“Until  the  day  he  did  decease, 

The  first  of  Februarey, 

And  in  the  year  of  One  Thousand 
Five  hundred  neyntie  five.” 

From  Brading  we  wander  along  the  superb 
cliffs — rising  in  crests  like  some  old  sea  that  had 
suddenly  hardened  to  land — each  height  the 
outlook  of  a new  picture,  until  we  come  to 
what  was  anciently  Sandham  (i.  e.,  the  home 
on  the  sands),  but  is  now  Sandown.  Here  Hen- 
ry VIII.  built  a great  fort  against  the  appre- 
hended attack  of  the  French  fleet  on  the  “De- 
fender of  the  Faith but  the  sea,  not  so  easily 
intimidated,  swallowed  up  the  seventy  acres 
which  belonged  to  it,  and  Charles  I.  built  an- 
other. That,  too,  has  been  removed,  and  the 
present  fortress  is  Palmerstonian.  Here  Collins 
the  artist,  father  of  Wilkie  Collins  the  novelist, 
painted  his  chief  sea-pictures.  And  here,  too, 
the  famous  John  Wilkes  built  his  “villakin,” 
as  he  called  it,  surrounding  it  with  the  queer 
pavilions  occupied  by  the  birds,  which  were  al- 
most his  only  friends,  and  for  whom  he  hung 
baskets  of  grain  in  the  trees.  He  seems  to  have 
made  the  daring  experiment  of  being  the  most 
eccentric  man  in  England,  and  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. He  raised  classic  tombs  and  columns 
in  his  garden,  and  inscribed  them  to  the  objects 
of  his  admiration,  including  himself.  One 
built  after  the  model  of  Virgil’s  tomb  at  Naples 
ho  used  as  a wine-bin,  and  inscribed  it : “ Caro- 
lo  Churchill,  Divino  poetae,  Amico  Jucundo, 
Civi  optime  de  Patria  merito.  ” Other  inscrip- 
tions were : “ Fortunae  Reduci  et  civitati  Lon- 
dinensi,  P.  Johannes  Wilkes,  Quaestor,  1789.” 
“To  filial  piety  and  Mary  Wilkes.”  Now  an  J 
old  man  with  powdered  queue,  clothes  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  laces  and  ruffles,  and  boots  reaching 
above  his  knees,  he  employed  his  time  in  writ- 
ing his  memoirs  and  startling  the  hoys  and 
girls  so  often  as  he  walked  about  Sandown.  He 
was  very  affable,  however,  opening  his  queer 
premises  to  all  visitors,  and  doing  the  honors  of 
the  place  himself  to  all  comers.  Under  all  his 
scarlet  and  gold  he  showed  himself  the  most 
genuine  revolutionist  of  the  French  school  which 
England  ever  produced,  by  inviting  the  trades- 
men of  Sandown  with  whom  he  dealt  to  his 
table,  giving  them  the  most  expensive  wines, 
and  enjoying  hugely  their  queer  remarks  and 
behavior  under  such  novel  circumstances.  My 
reader  may  perchance  know  of  John  Wilkes  as 


the  son  of  a rich  London  distiller,  who,  with  a 
liberal  education,  traveled,  married  a lady  of 
fortune  ; became  a colonel ; represented  Ayles- 
bury in  Parliament;  bitterly  opposed  Earl  Bute ; 
published  the  North  Briton , in  which  lie  accused 
the  king  of  uttering  a lie  from  the  throne ; was 
therefor  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  came  out 
the  popular  “patriot”  of  the  day ; was  expelled 
from  Parliament  for  an  “Essay  on  Woman,” 
thought  immoral;  afterward  elected  and  re- 
elected for  Middlesex  until  Parliament  was 
forced  to  readmit  him ; became  Lord  Mayor  of 
London;  saved  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
riots  of  1780 ; became  Chamberlain  of  London  ; 
died  1797,  aged  sixty.  But  the  real  life  of  a 
man  is  frequently  left  out  of  his  biographies. 
Searching  into  some  old  contemporaneous  rec- 
ords of  the  times  in  which  Wilkes  lived,  I have 
found  some  very  curious  things  indeed  relating 
to  him.  When  Wilkes  returned  from  his  trav- 
els in  early  life,  and  was  made  a colonel,  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  full  of  all  those  ideas  of 
society,  religion,  and  morals  which  were  pre- 
paring the  combustible  materials  for  the  French 
Revolution.  He  was  stationed  at  Winchester, 
and  was  fond  of  visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  he  became  intimate  with  a very  beauti- 
ful young  woman  of  obscure  position.  The  off- 
spring of  this  acquaintance  was  a hoy  whom 
Wilkes  made  great  efforts  to  have  turn  out  a 
celebrity.  He  placed  him  in  the  finest  school 
in  Paris,  afterward  sent  him  to  be  taught  at 
Hamburg;  but  finally  the  boy — whose  name 
was  William  Smith — persisting  in  being  stupid, 
was  sent  to  serve  the  East  India  Company. 
The  mother  had  long  before  died.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  Wilkes  had  acquired  a peculiar 
reputation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Female  serv- 
ants in  the  inns  where  he  lodged  timidly  refused 
to  attend  him.  Old  conservatives,  after  he  had 
registered  his  name,  have  been  known  to  turn 
him  ont  of  their  inns,  on  which  occasions,  how- 
ever, he  was  sure  to  be  called  in  and  lodged 
like  a prince  by  some  partisan  hater  of  Bute 
and  the  king.  He  was  known  as  the  “ liberty- 
boy;”  and  he  certainly  seems  to  have  known 
how  to  take  liberties.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  his  London  residence  his  “Seraglio,”  and 
his  significant  name  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
“Cypria.”  Yet  the  great  salient  feature  of 
his  life  was  his  devotion  to  his  lovely  and  ac- 
complished daughter  Mary,  for  whom  to  the 
day  of  her  death  there  were  no  sacrifices  which 
would  not  cheerfully  make — a devotion 
wlpch  was  repaid  by  that  daughter’s  unfailing 
love  and  admiration.  When  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  his  first  thought  was  of  his  daughter, 
and  he  wrote  to  her : 

“Be  assured  that  I have  done  nothing  unworthy  of 
a man  of  honor,  who  has  the  happiness  of  being  yocr 
father.  You  shall  never  in  life  blush  for  me.  I am 
only  accused  of  writing  the  last  North  Briton;  yet  my 
sword  has  been  taken  from  me,  all  my  papers  have 
been  stolen  by  ruffians,  and  1 have  been  forcibly 
brought  here.  I hare  uot  yet  seen  my  accusers,  nor 
have  I heard  who  they  are.  My  friends  are  refused 
admittance  to  me.  Lord  Temple  and  my  brother  could 
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not  be  allowed  to  gee  me  yesterday.  As  an  English- 
man I must  lament  that  my  liberty  is  thus  wickedly 
taken  away,  yet  I am  not  unhappy,  for  my  honor  is 
clear,  my  health  good,  and  my  spirit  unshaken,  I be- 
lieve, indeed,  inviucible.  The  most  pleasing  thoughts 
I have  are  of  you ; the  most  agreeable  news  I can  hear 
will  be  the  continuance  of  your  health.  I beg  you  not 
to  write  a word  of  public  business  or  of  my  public  sit- 
uation. Can  you  get  me  made  Membre  de  Parlement 
de  Paris , for  that  of  Westminster  is  losing  all  its  privi- 
leges T Continue  to  love  me,  and  believe  me,  with 
the  greatest  warmth  of  affection,  your  obliged  father, 

“John  Wilkes.” 

The  poor  girl  must  have  gone  through  many 
tortures  about  her  erratic  father.  At  one  time 
he  is  brought  home  bruised  by  a fall  from  his 
horse,  at  another  with  a bullet  in  him  received 
in  a duel.  lie  seems  to  have  had  an  embarras 
of  the  latter  kind  of  amusement.  Once,  when 
he  was  walking  w ith  Lord  Palmerston  to  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris,  Wilkes  was  met  by  a fervid 
Scotchman  whom  he  had  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of,  who  insisted  on  his  fighting  him  that 
day  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  line 
of  latitude  Just  north  of  England.  “ With  the 
greatest  pleasure,”  responds  Wilkes;  “only  I 
have  already  promised  the  first  chance  of  my 
life  to  Lord  Egremont.  Afterward,  my  dear 
Sir,  I shall  be  most  happy,”  etc.,  etc.  There 
was  at  one  time  a probability  that  he  would  die 
of  the  wound  received  in  a duel  with  Samuel 
Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1 7G3),  whom 
Wilkes  had  declared  to  be  “the  most  treacher- 
ous, base,  selfish,  mean,  abject,  low-lived,  and 
dirty  fellow  that  ever  wriggled  himself  into  a 
Secretaryship.”  Wilkes  had  already  exchanged 
shots  with  Lord  Talbot,  and  accepted  Martin’s 
challenge,  accepting  Martin’s  weapons  also  (pis- 
tols), though  he  had  a right  to  select  the  6word, 
with  which  he  was  more  skillful.  (It  turned 
out  that,  in  the  expectation  of  the  duel,  Martin 
had  been  for  several  months  practicing  at  a tar- 
get.) The  two  met  in  Hyde  Park,  and  walked 
together  some  little  way  to  avoid  observation. 
Wilkes  missed,  and  received  a ball  in  his  stom- 
ach. Wilkes  bled  very  mach,  and  Martin 
came  up  desiring  to  render  him  assistance. 
Wilkes  replied  that  he  was  killed  ; that  Martin 
had  better  escape ; and  that  ho  (Martin)  had 
behaved  like  a inan  of  honor.  If  we  recur  to 
what  he  had  said  in  the  North  Briton  concern- 
ing this  “man  of  honor”  we  shall  get  a pretty 
fair  gauge  of  the  absurdities  to  which  the  old 
dueling  custom  was  liable.  Wilkes,  believing 
that  he  was  dying,  sent  Martin  his  note  of  chal- 
lenge in  order  that  it  might  not  be  made  evi- 
dence against  him.  Proceedings  were  at  this 
time  awaiting  the  attendance  of  Wilkes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Martin  showed  his 
gratitude  to  his  antagonist  by  managing  to  bo 
out  of  England  when  the  trial  came  on,  so  os 
not  to  appear  or  vote  against  him. 

Meantime  it  is  remarkable  that  amidst  all 
this  tumult  Wilkes  found  time  to  write  some 
clever  literary  essays,  and  to  publish  transla- 
tions or  editions  of  such  congenial  classics  as 
Catullus,  Tiberius,  and  Propertius,  quaintly 
ending  np  with  the  severe  moralist  Theophras- 


tus! The  stoiy  of  the  “Essay  on  Woman”  is 
singular.  He  had  a private  press  at  w’hich  lie 
ordered  that  twelve  copies  only  of  this  brief 
poem  should  be  struck  off,  for  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  publishing  it.  One  of  the  print- 
ers took  one  sheet  of  it  with  him  to  wrap  Borne 
butter  in.  Having  unrolled  the  butter  at  a 
friend’s  house  where  he  was  to  sup,  the  friend 
read  some  of  the  verses,  and  finding  them  spicy, 
asked  for  the  paper,  w'hich  he  showed  to  some 
one  else.  The  paper,  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  found  its  way  to  higher  quarters.  The 
eminent  enemies  of  Wilkes,  anxious  to  get  hold 
of  some  charge  against  him  which  would  go 
down  with  the  public  better  than  their  political 
indictments,  actually  bribed  the  head  printer 
with  a place  worth  a hundred  pounds  per  annum 
to  give  them  a copy  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
ridicule  it  heaped  on  the  Athanasian  Creed 
Wilkes  justified  by  quoting  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son’s  wish  that  the  Church  were  fairly  rid  of 
that  creed  ; and,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  in- 
decencies of  other  portions,  after  making  sun- 
dry cracks  in  the  glass  houses  in  which  many 
of  his  accusers  dwelt,  he  confessed  that  it  con- 
tained “a  few  portraits  drawn  from  warm  life, 
with  the  too  high  coloring  of  a youthful  fancy ; 
and  two  or  three  descriptions,  perhaps  too  lus- 
cious, which,  though  nature  and  woman  might 
pardon,  a Kidgell  and  a Mansfield  could  not 
fail  to  condemn.”  Wilkes  does  not  appear  to 
have  lost  any  friends  by  the  publication  of  the 
poem  either  among  men  or  women,  nor  even  by 
the  scandals  which  were  bruited  concerning 
certain  Eleusinian  rites  practiced  by  himself 
and  some  of  his  friends  at  Medmenham,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  There  w'as,  it  seems,  an 
old  Cistercian  Abbey  there,  which  Sir  Francis 
Dash  wood  bought  and  converted  into  a temple 
to  a nameless  pagan  deity,  in  which  he  and 
his  friends — Wilkes  among  them — used  to  go 
through  burlesque  rites  habited  as  friars.  The 
inscriptions,  pictures,  and  sculptures  about  this 
temple  were  certainly  prurient  enough,  unless 
the  baronet  and  his  friends  were  much  belied, 
to  warrant  all  the  gossip  of  the  times — which 
surely  were  the  strangest  times  through  which 
this  serious  Anglo-Saxon  people  ever  passed. 
It  was  while  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  w'as  Chan- 
cellor that  the  infamous  picture  of  him  worship- 
ing Venus  as  a friar  holding  a communion  cup 
was  in  the  Dilettanti  Club,  to  which  he  him- 
self presented  it ; and  when  Bute,  George  III. ’6 
Prime  Minister,  visited  this  same  exemplary 
Chancellor  of  his  appointment  in  Buckingham- 
shire, he  was  shown  through  the  temple  I have 
described. 

In  searching  among  the  dusty  records  of 
these  affairs,  which  seemed  in  their  day  of 
6uch  overwhelming  importance,  but  are  now 
difficult  to  get  at,  I stumbled  upon  a queer  lit- 
tle incident  which  concerns  two  greater  men 
than  Wilkes.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  a 
j grudge  against  Wilkes,  because  the  latter  had 
j held  up  something  in  his  grammar  to  ridicule. 

I Johnson  had  written — “H  seldom,  perhaps 
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never,  begins  any  but  the  first  syllable. ” Wilkes 
gave  several  examples  of  the  contrary,  and 
wrote — “The  author  of  this  observation  must 
be  a man  of  a quick  appre-hension , and  of  a 
most  compre-hensive  genius.”  In  March,  1759, 
when  Wilkes  was  very  influential  in  Parliament, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  great  distress  about  a ne- 
gro servant  of  his,  a boy  named  Francis  Bar- 
ber, who  had  been  pressed  on  board  the  Stag 
frigate.  Johnson  applied  to  his  friend  Tobias 
Smollett,  then  residing  at  Chelsea,  for  help. 
Smollett  wrote  to  Wilkes  an  account  of  the 
matter,  adding,  “You  know  what  matter  of 
animosity  the  said  Johnson  has  against  you, 
and  I dare  say  you  desire  no  other  opportunity 
of  resenting  it  than  that  of  laying  him  under  an 
obligation.”  Wilkes  at  once  secured  the  release 
of  the  negro,  and  Smollett  writes  him  two  very 
characteristic  letters.  “Your  generosity  with 
respect  to  Johnson  shall  be  the  theme  of  our 
applause  and  thanksgiving.  I shall  be  very 
proud  to  have  myself  comprehended  in  your 
league,  offensive  and  defensive;  nay,  I con- 
sider myself  already  as  a contracting  party,  and 
have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  my  allies.” 
The  lively  sense  of  favors  expected,  thus  frankly 
mingled  with  Smollett’s  gratitude,  referred  to 
a request  that  Wilkes  would  manage  to  get  the 
prosecution  instituted  by  Admiral  Knowles 
against  him  (Smollett)  for  libel  in  an  article  in 
the  Critical  Review.  “ If  the  affair  can  not  be 
compromised,”  says  Smollett,  “ we  intend  to 
kick  up  a dust  and  die  hard.”  But  it  wouldn’t 
answer;  Smollett  had  to  be  confined  in  the 
King’s  Bench,  and  the  only  dust  kicked  up  was 
the  “Adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves,” 
which  he  wrote  there.  In  another  letter  Smol- 
lett alludes  to  some  secret  between  himself  and 
Wilkes,  and  says,  “ My  secrecy  you  may  depend 
on.”  I fear  there  is  a touch  of  servility  in  its 
closing  words — “ That  he”  (Wilkes)  “ may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  happy  flow  of  spirits,  and 
proceed  through  life  with  a flowing  sail  of  pros- 
perity and  reputation,  is  the  wish,  and  the  hope, 
and  the  confident  expectation  of  his  much 
obliged,  humble  servant,  T.  Smollett.”  The 
favorable  account  of  the  Wilkes  era  in  Smol- 
lett’s history  was,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
written  before  this  correspondence. 

Wilkes  seems  to  have  employed  one-half  of 
his  active  life  writing  the  memoirs  of  the 
other  half ; but  it  was  said,  at  the  time,  that 
his  daughter’s  advice  led  him  to  suppress 
them.  He  was  a frequent  guest  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  at  whose  residence  in  the 
island  many  wits  of  the  time  were  entertained 
during  the  summer  months.  Among  these 
were  Hawkesworth — the  biographer  of  Swift, 
and  author  of  the  Oriental  tale  “ Almoran  and 
Hamet,”  which  had  much  popularity  in  its  day 
— and  Garrick.  Wilkes  was  generally  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  company  in  repartee,  and 
he  seemed  to  take  especial  delight  in  attacking 
Garrick,  his  sarcasms  on  whom  were  sometimes 
complained  of  by  their  victim  as  amounting  to 
rudeness.  Wilkes  declared  he  was  doing  Gar- 


rick a service  in  mortifying  his  inordinate 
vanity.  His  writing  was  veiy  powerful,  the 
effect  of  his  essays  in  the  North  Briton  being 
quite  comparable  to  that  produced  by  the  let- 
ters of  J unius.  A Devonshire  farmer  bequeath- 
ed him  £5000  “for  the  courage  with  which  he 
defended  the  liberty  of  his  country.”  The 
system  of  “general  warrants,”  which  really 
amounted  to  “ Lettres  de  cachet,”  fell  beneath 
his  rapier,  and  he  kept  the  panic-stricken  officials 
around  him  from  many  an  extreme  of  oppres- 
sion. He  was  the  creation  of  the  revolutionary 
era,  and  might  have  said,  with  Zanga — 

“ I like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements, 

It  suits  the  gloomy  temper  of  my  soul.*' 

His  tomb  bears  the  best  that  can  be  truly  said 
of  him  in  its  simple  inscription  : “He  was  the 
friend  of  liberty.” 

T confess  that,  in  reading  the  contemporane- 
ous accounts  of  Wilkes,  and  the  dozen  or  so 
brilliant  Englishmen  of  the  same  kind,  who 
shared  with  him  what  were  known  as  French 
•principles,  I can  not  help  recognizing  the  pica 
of  “ extenuating  circumstances  ” for  the  excess- 
es committed  by  those  who  ruled  here  in  those 
days.  The  revolutionary  leaders  proclaimed 
even  more  extreme  doctrines  than  they  held. 
They  took  delight  in  declaring  themselves  athe- 
ists or  infidels ; they  ridiculed  marriage ; and, 
in  fact,  gave  Mr.  Burke  actual  leason  for  be- 
lieving that  there  was  in  the  air  a congregation 
of  pestilent  vapors,  whose  thunder-bolts  might 
presently  shatter  the  whole  existing  order. 
What  were  people  to  think  when  along  these 
shores,  bristling  with  hasty  defenses,  men  could 
be  heard  singing— 

*•  The  French  for  us  a plan  have  laid, 

And  unto  us  the  same  conveyed ; 

Aud  if  that  we  our  rights  maintain, 

Our  liberty  we  soon  shall  gain, 
i Rouse,  Britons,  rouse, 

Rouse  from  your  stupidity, 

And  burst  the  chains  of  tyranny  1" 

But  such  feelings  were  not  confined  to  sail- 
ors. Mrs.  Catharine  Macauley  was  taking  into 
London  drawing-rooms  her  republican  dog, 
petted  because  it  had  been  “stroked  by  the 
hand  of  Washington and  was  able  actually 
to  lie  down  and  die,  as  she  did,  from  sheer  dis- 
appointment, when  it  was  thought  Louis  XVI. 
had  successfully  escaped.  Enough  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  found  to  canonize  her.  The 
imitation  of  “French  morals”  was  becoming 
popular  in  the  houses  even  of  the  nobility,  and 
there  were  whispers  of  magnificent  women  sac- 
rificing what  the  old-fashioned  deemed  virtue, 
to  influence  those  who  were  as  the  pillars  of 
the  old  order,  or  to  discover  by  intrigue  the 
secrets  of  state.  The  public  apprehensions  were 
perfectly  genuine.  The  pulpit  thundered  its 
alarms,  and  for  once  in  its  history  the  English 
clergymen  were  eloquent. 

“Cock-eyed”  as  Wilkes  proverbially  was  (and 
Hogarth’s  picture  of  him  was  hardly  a caricature), 
he  was  such  a pet  in  fashionable  society  that  he 
boasted  he  could  fascinate  any  woman  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ; while  he  certainly  must  have  had  great 
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faith  in  the  revolutionary  spirit  around  him  when 
he  wrote  the  article  in  the  North  Briton  for  which 
he  was  imprisoned — the  famous 44  No.  45.”  The 
passage  for  which  ho  was  arraigned  was  this : 
44  This  week  has  given  the  public  the  most 
abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effrontery 
ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  mankind. 
The  minister  s speech  of  last  Tuesday  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  the  imposition  is  greater 
on  the  sovereign  or  on  the  nation.  Every 
friend  of  his  country  must  lament  that  a prince 
of  so  many  great  and  amiable  qualities,  whom 
England  truly  reveres,  can  be  brought  to  give 
the  sanction  of  his  sacred  name  to  the  most 
odious  measures,  and  to  the  most  unjustifia- 
ble public  declarations  from  a throne  ever  re- 
nowned for  truth,  honor,  and  unsullied  virtue.” 
And  the  result  justified  his  audacity.  Such* 
was  his  popularity  after  he  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower,  that  his  enemies  found  they  were 
burning  their  hands  in  the  attempt  to  roost 
. Wilkes,  and  one  month  was  substituted  for  the 
twenty-two  for  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 
He  refused  release  on  bail.  He  came  out  a lion. 
London  was  illnminated.  Ladies  marked  their 
brooches  with  44  No.  45,”  and  gentlemen  their 
coaches.  The  excitement  of  the  occasion  was 
fanned  by  the  enthusiasm  for  44  Wilkes  and 
Liberty”  which  pervaded  Paris,  where  Wilkes 
often  went  and  was  always  idolized.  “Eu- 
rope,” wrote  Diderot  to  him,  44  will  be  surprised 
at  your  patriotism  and  your  success  ; or  rather 
Europe  will  admire  the  one  and  rejoice  at  the 
other.  I am  the  first  to  felicitate  you  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  join  my  congratulations  to 
those  of  all  the  friends  of  the  human  race, 
which  was  certainly  never  intended  to  wear  fet- 
ters. The  august  senate  of  Great  Britain  will 
still  count  a Wilkes  among  its  most  illustrious 
members,  and  the  liberty  of  your  country  will 
still  find  in  you  a generous  defender  of  its 
rights  and  privileges.” 

Yet,  while  all  these  things  show  that  the 
danger  to  the  old  order  was  by  no  means  un- 
real, the  proverbial  cruelty  of  fear  never  had 
more  terrible  illustrations  than  in  those  days. 
The  graves  of  nameless  martyrs  lie  all  along 
these  southern  coasts.  There  are  wild  stories, 
too,  from  those  days  which  history  has  dropped 
out  of  her  page.  Here  is  one  : In  1 798  twenty- 
five  Englishmen  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired to  mutiny,  in  favor  of  France,  on  the  ship 
Defiance , then  off  Brest.  They  were  brought 
over  here  and  tried  on  board  the  GlcuBator . 
Of  them  eleven  were  hung,  two  received  two 
hundred  lashes  and  a years*  solitary  confine- 
ment each,  two  others  one  hundred  lashes  and 
six  months’  solitary  confinement,  one  a minor 
punishment,  and  the  rest  were  acquitted.  The 
eleven  who  were  hung  proclaimed  their  inno- 
cence of  any  conspiracy  against  England,  on 
the  decks  of  the  ships  from  which  they  were 
executed,  and  died  bravely.  The  clergyman 
who  attended  them  was  convinced  of  their  in- 
nocence ; the  crowd  was  convinced  ; yet  it  w'as 
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thought  no  time  when  any  one  even  suspected  of 
connivance  with  the  enemy  should  escape,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  carried 
out,  though  the  prisoners  had  all  knelt  and  re- 
peated together  a prayer  in  which  they  said, 
after  a form  prepared  beforehand,  44  If  we  are 
guilty  in  Thy  sight,  if  we  have  polluted  our 
souls  with  any  oath  that  we  will  not  confess 
and  repent  for,  may  the  whole  weight  of  Thy 
right  arm  be  upon  us ; make  us  examples  of 
justice  in  this  life,  and  may  our  portion  be  with 
the  reprobate  in  the  next,  in  the  everlasting 
flames  of  helll” 

Lord  Brougham  has  descanted  on  Wilkes  as 
the  type  of  the  demagogue.  It  is  probable 
that  Wilkes  first  entered  upon  his  career 
with  a high  sentiment,  which  gradually  be- 
came lowered  under  the  personal  consequence 
afterward  thrust  upon  him,  and  through  his 
association  with  men  who  had  other  ends  than 
purely  patriotic  ones  to  subserve  by  their  radi- 
calism. One  of  these,  for  instance,  was  the 
poor  poet,  and  poorer  divine,  Churchill,  who, 
for  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  was  such  a 
prominent  figure  in  London.  When,  under 
Lord  Bute’s  administration,  the  cry  arose  that 
the  revenue  was  becoming  the  prey  of  Scotland, 
Churchill  wrote  his  44  Prophecy  of  Famine,” 
which  alarmed  the  Scottish  place-hunters.  He 
used  to  dress  his  little  son  in  Scotch  plaid,  like 
a Highlander,  to  plague  the  Scotch.  He  was 
one  of  those  included  in  the  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  all  concerned  in  writing  or  printing  No. 

45  of  the  North  Briton , but  escaped  by  a device 
of  Wilkes,  who  knew'  how  to  take  care  of  his 
friends.  After  Hogarth  had  made  a caricature 
of  Wilkes  with  his  squint,  Churchill  wrote  a 
savage  44  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth,”  who,  in 
return,  impaled  him  with  almost  the  only  fame 
he  now  has : he  represented  Churchill  as  a bear 
in  tom  clerical  bands,  and  paws  in  ruffles,  hold- 
ing a pot  of  porter  in  one  hand,  and  a club, 
inscribed  with  “Lyes”  and  “North  Briton,” 
in  the  other,  and  a pug-dog  using  his  poems  as 
a bone.  Beneath  was  written  : “The  Bruiser 
C.  Churchill  (once  the  Rev.),  in  the  character 
of  a Russian  Hercules,  regaling  himself  after 
having  killed  the  monster  Caricature,  that  so 
sorely  galled  his  virtuous  friend,  the  heaven - 
bom  Wilkes.”  In  the  fall  of  1764,  Churchill 
started  on  a visit  to  Wilkes,  then  an  exile  at 
Paris,  but  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  way.  His 
body  was  brought  to  Dover,  where  it  is  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin. 

Passing  onward  toward  Shanklin  I encount- 
ered a band  of  gipsies,  among  whom  were  some 
young  girls  and  children  whose  blonde  beauty 
was  quite  remarkable.  That  in  some  way  or 
other  some  of  these  gipsies  have  managed  to 
get  Norman  blood  in  them,  I am  convinced. 

It  may  have  been  by  stealing  the  children  of 
high  families,  which  at  one  time  was  a common 
practice.  There  seem  to  have  been  also,  at 
one  time,  a number  of  well-attested  instances 
in  which  high-bom  girls,  blas£  with  fashionable 
life,  or  perhaps  threatened  with  compulsory 
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marriages,  sought  the  company  of  gipsies. 
Lyrics  and  ballads  celebrating  the  joys  of  the 
wild  life  were  numerous,  and  the  young  girl 
went  from  her  dull  routine  to  sing ; 

“Liberty,  liberty! 

Search  the  world  round, 

Tis  with  the  gipsy 
Alone  thou  art  found. 

Then  in  the  gay  greenwood 
We  worship  thee  now; 

The  free,  oh,  the  free 
Still  live  under  the  bough.** 

Simpson  estimates  the  number  of  gipsies  in 
Great  Britain  at  250,000. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  much  the  same  kind  of  girl 
as  this  to  whose  blue  eyes  I have  been  nnable 
to  refuse  a sixpence,  who  was  caught  up  near 
one  of  these  villages,  cold,  half  starved,  by  the 
gipsies,  nearly  a hundred  years  ago,  and  put 
on  the  way  of  that  strange  destiny  which  the 
thousands  who  now  enjoy  the  munificence  of 
Miss  Burdctt-Coutts  have  reason  to  thank.  A 
lovely  little  girl  she  was,  but  with  a sparkling 
genius  about  her  which  the  gipsy  life  could  not 
satisfy.  The  first  company  of  strolling  players 
she  encounters  offer  greater  attractions,  and 
she  roams  from  town  to  town,  the  histrionic 
queen  of  rustics,  until  she  reigns  at  Drury 
Lane,  without  a rival  in  “The  Rivals.”  The 
mistress,  and  afterward  the  wife,  of  the  great 
banker  of  the  Strand,  Thomas  Coutts,  Harriet 
Mellon  one  day  found  herself  a lively  widow, 
with  an  income  of  seventy  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  able  to  command  the  hand  and 
title  of  the  young  Duke  of  St.  Albans — a title 
which  owed  its  existence,  strange  to  say,  to  a 
somewhat  similarly  situated  lady  named  Nell 
Gwynne.  The  Duchess  was  old,  over  fifty  at 
least,  and  her  ducal  spouse  only  half  as  old ; 
but  she  was  original  and  histrionic  to  the  last, 
and  it  was  her  wont  to  entertain  the  merry 
companies  gathered  at  her  mansion  with  dra- 
matic repetitions  of  the  characters  she  used  to 
impersonate  when  among  the  strolling  players, 
and  with  the  most  unreserved  confidences  as 
to  her  gipsy  life,  which  she  always  remembered 
with  delight.  Not  very  long  ago,  all  Russia 
was  excited  by  a marriage,  under  quite  similar 
circumstances,  of  a distinguished  Moscow  prince 
with  a gipsy — one  of  those  beautiful  gipsies 
whose  wild  songs  make  the  chief  attraction  of 
Russian  gardens.  The  wealthy  prince  outbid 
the  wealthy  banker  in  this  case,  the  final  bid 
being  an  offer  of  marriage.  The  prince’s  fami- 
ly were  angry,  and  had  almost  induced  the 
emperor  to  declare  the  marriage  null.  But  the 
gipsy  princess  visited  his  Majesty  in  person,  and 
with  her  fascinating  eyes  fixed  on  his,  said: 
“Your  Majesty  can  do  any  thing;  you  can 
break  the  law ; my  marriage  is,  however,  law, 
and  whether  it  is  best  that  the  source  of  law 
should  violate  it,  your  Majesty  can  best  decide.” 
The  emperor  declared  that  the  marriage  should 
stand.  I was  told  in  Moscow  that  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  said  prince’s  affairs,  which  had 
been  getting  into  a sad  state,  have  since  the 
marriage  been  thriving.  The  gipsy  is  always 


an  economist.  They  spend  little  money  on 
drink,  less  on  clothing,  and  what  becomes  of 
the  considerable  amounts  they  get  by  begging, 
fortune-telling,  and  stealing,  is  one  of  the  puz- 
zles which  George  Borrow  is  likely  to  go  to  his 
grave  without  solving.  It  is  a significant  fact, 
that  many  people  will  give  to  a gipsy  who  can 
not  be  induced  to  bestow  a penny  on  an  ordi- 
nary beggar ; and  I believe  this  to  be  due  to  a 
kind  of  superstition  that  it  is  well  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  mysterious  manipulators  of 
those  greasy  packs  of  cards  which,  as  Mr. 
Tylor,  the  archaeologist,  declares,  w ere  origin- 
ally used  for  divination  instead  of  for  games. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

HE  and  she  were  driving  out  together.  He 
was  dark,  short,  and  stout — in  fact,  some 
people  called  him  fat — a sure  way  of  enraging 
her.  His  redeeming  points  were — a pair  of  keen 
black  eyes,  a certain  manly,  sensible  way  he 
had  with  him,  and  a reliable  look.  She  was 
Bmall  and  slender,  looking  as  if  the  wind  might 
blow  her  away  some  fine  March  morning,  with 
“ two  eyes  so  soft  and  brown,”  and  waving,  nat- 
ural— not  crimped — chestnut  hair,  falling  in  lit- 
tle rings  and  sprays  around  a white  face,  deli- 
cate, but  full  of  life  and  spirit. 

Every  body  in  Knipsic  Farms  said  it  was 
perfectly  absurd.  At  the  last  sewing  society 
there  was  but  one  opinion.  It  was  an  unusual- 
ly full  meeting,  the  engagement  having  but  just 
come  out.  They  were  working  on  a bedquilt 
for  the  home  missionary  in  Bariboo.  Quilting 
is  the  most  social  work  imaginable;  it  so  brings 
every  one  together,  and  over  “herring-bone” 
and  “ shell”  stitch  the  coldest  hearts  thaw  out. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Dodge  was  there,  Lance  Lambert’s 
aunt ; and  as  no  one  knew  exactly  how  she 
stood  on  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  day, 
a little  preliminary  beating  around  the  bush 
was  necessary.  Aunt  Polly  Griggs  boldly  open- 
ed the  campaign  like  the  veteran  she  was. 

“ So  Lance  is  really  engaged  at  last,”  said 
she.  “He’s  flirted  round  so  long  I didn’t 
know’s  he’d  ever  settle  down  and  git  married.” 

“Oh,  you  know  there’s  always  something 
irresistibly  fascinating  about  schoolma'ams,” 
suggested  sarcastic  Miss  Scraps,  who  had  not 
found  the  same  fact  true  ot  dress  -makers  in 
her  own  experience. 

“ Well,  if  I am  his  aunt — ” said  Mrs.  Dodge. 
Every  one  listened  with,  as  Virgil  puts  it, 
“erected  ears,”  when  Mrs.  Dodge  said,  “if  I 
am  his  aunt.  ” They  felt  it  a promising  begin- 
ning. When  people  mean  to  abuse  their  rela- 
tives they  generally  begin  by  proclaiming  the 
rights  of  kindred  not  to  spare  a story  for  rela- 
tion's sake. 

“If  I am  his  aunt,”  said  Mrs.  Dodge,  “I 
must  say  I think  he’s  driven  his  pigs  to  rather 
a poor  market.  What  he  can  fancy  in  that  lit- 
tle, pale-faced  schoolma’am  is  more  than  I can 
see.  Her  high-flown  village  airs,  I suppose. 
A pretty  farmer's  wife  she’ll  make!” 
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“ Well,  that's  jest  what  I was  a-sayin’  to  Miss 
Stowell  before  yog  cum  in,"  said  Aunt  Polly. 
“Says  I,  Miss  Stowell,  you  mark  my  words, 
Lance  Lambert  '11  rue  the  day  he  ever  let  his 
eyes  run  away  with  his  good  sense.  Lance  is 
a fore-handed,  well-to-do  young  man,  and  he 
ought  to  have  a real  smart,  go-ahead  wife — 
some  good,  stout,  capable  girl,  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  with  plain,  sensible  notions,  like  your 
Lesta  or  Phemie,  for  instance.  Says  Miss 
Stowell,  says  she,  that  ain’t  for  me  to  say,  of 
course ; but  one  thing  I will  say,  my  girls  can 
turn  their  hand  to  any  thing  from  making  bread 
to  fodderin’  and  milkin'  the  cows.  Says  she,  a 
farmer  that  marries  a village  girl — and  a school- 
ma'am  at  that — is  a fool.  They  don’t  know 
nothin’  about  work,  and  are  above  it,  and  full 
of  all  kinds  of  extravagant  notions,  enough  to 
send  a man  to  the  poor-house !" 

44  How  does  his  mother  feel  about  it  ?”  queried 
Mrs.  Jedediah  Jones. 

44  Oh,  she  don’t  say  much.  It  isn’t  her  way, 
you  know.  Besides,  it’s  no  use  to  oppose 
Lance  when  his  mind  is  once  made  up.  He’s 
dreadful  set." 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  he’ll  be  sorry,"  with  an 
accent  on  the  afraid  that  made  it  sound  singu- 
larly like  hope. 

44  Will  they  live  artiome  with  the  old  folks  ?" 

44 No;  Lance  has  bought  the  Jackson  farm 
over  at  the  Corners.  He  says  thqre’s  no  house 
big  enough  for  two  families." 

44  The  Jackson  farm ! I shouldn’t  s’pose  that 
would  be  quite  grand  enough  to  suit  Laury’s 
idees.” 

44  They’re  goin’  to  fix  the  house  up  some,  I 
believe.  The  barns  are  good,  and  it’s  nice  land 
for  tobacco." 

Out  in  the  other  room,  where  the  girls  were 
concocting  calico  dresses  for  the  missionary’s 
children,  the  subject  raged  with  even  greater 
virulence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering that  Lance  had  been  a general  favorite, 
and  in  the  days  of  his  freedom  had  roamed  from 
flower  to  flower,  after  the  usual  butterfly  fash- 
ion of  young  bachelors.  They  pitied  him  ; they 
pitied  her.  They  wondered  at  him ; they  won- 
dered at  her.  Poverty  and  sickness,  ruin  and 
disaster,  were  the  mildest  of  their  predictions 
for  this  unfortunate  couple. 

Equal  consternation  prevailed  in  Knipsic  vil- 
lage, where  it  w as  rumored  that  Laura  Bridges 
was  deliberately  determined  to  marry.a  farmer. 
No  engagement  had  created  such  a commotion 
since  the  next  to  the  last  new  minister  had 
married  Sue  Syllabub.  Every  body  dressed  up 
and  called  on  every  one  else  to  talk  it  over. 

44 Is  the  child  crazy?"  asked  Mrs.  General 
Sampson  of  Mrs.  Judge  Jewett,  in  her  most  im- 
pressive manner.  44  To  throw  herself  away  on  a 
farmer ! It  is  true  the  Bridges  are  not  wealthy, 
but  they  are  one  of  our  oldest  families;  and 
Laura,  with  her  connections,  her  fine  education, 
her  agreeable,  lady -like  manners  and  pretty 
face,  might  have  married  into  the  very  first  cir- 
cles. George  Ledell  was  extremely  attentive 


to  her  last  year,  before  she  went  off  teaching 
that  miserable  district-school,  and  became  in- 
fatuated with  this  coarse  farmer" — pronounced 
co-os  fahmah. 

Then  Mrs.  Judge  Jewett  took  up  the  refrain  : 
44  She  will  have  no  society  whatever.  She  will 
be  obliged  to  work  like  a galley-slave — farm- 
ers’ wives  always  do.  Think  of  Laura  making, 
butter  and  cheese,  apple-sauce,  soft  soap,  sau- 
sages, mopping,  eating  with  hired  men,  living 
on  salt  pork  !"  And  Mrs.  Jewett  shuddered  at 
the  dreadful  picture  imagination  thus  presented 
of  a farmer’s  life. 

44  Oh,  it’s  truly  dreadful !"  said  Mrs.  General 
Sampson. 

44  She  can’t  endure  it,”  said  Mrs.  Jewett. 

44  She’ll  break  down  under  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Sampson. 

“She  won’t  live  long,"  said  Mrs.  Jewett. 

Meantime,  the  victims, 44  unconscious  of  their 
doom,”  were  jogging  along  in  a state  of  perfect 
happiness  and  infatuation.  They  were  driving 
ovbr  to  the  Jackson  farm  to  inspect  their  future 
home.  It  was  a cloudy,  bleak  March  day,  the 
roads  muddy,  the  grass  not  yet  turned  green. 
People  who  met  on  the  street  added,  “ A dis- 
agreeable day!"  to  their  “Good-afternoon!" 
But  Lance  and  Laura  found  it  an  uncommonly 
nice  day.  I think  they  labored  under  a dim 
impression  that  roses  were  blooming  and  bobo- 
links warbling  all  along  the  road.  The  sum- 
mer of  youth  and  love  in  their  hearts  cast  its 
glamour  on  all  the  world  outside. 

The  old  Jackson  farm-house  certainly  need- 
ed to  be  looked  at  through  a glamour,  if  ever 
house  did.  It  was  a story  and  a half  house,  the 
paint  worn  off,  no  blinds,  the  fence,  poor  at 
best,  now  dilapidated,  a solitary  scraggy  lilac 
representing  the  shrubbery. 

There  is  always  something  slightly  pathetic 
in  these  same  scraggy  lilacs  and  flowering  al- 
monds, one  so  often  sees  struggling  for  life  in 
the  otherwise  dreary  waste  of  a farmer’s  front 
yard.  Some  woman  once  hod  heart  to  try  and 
redeem  with  such  touch  of  the  beautiful  as 
came  within  her  power  the  desolate  barrenness 
of  her  surroundings. 

Poor  Mrs.  Jackson  set  out  that  lilac  when 
she  was  young  and  hopeful,  and  still  expected 
something  of  life ; before  Jackson’s  harsh,  nar- 
row skintiintedness  took  all  the  heart  out  of 
her,  and  made  her  the  broken-spirited  drudge, 
who  worked  on  like  a tread-mill  horse  till  one 
day  she  dropped  into  her  grave,  and  there,  let 
us  hope,  found  rest.  Then  Jackson,  finding  a 
housekeeper  expensive,  sold  out,  and  went  to 
live  with  his  son  out  West,  where  he  could  get 
twenty  per  cent,  for  his  money  on  first  mort- 
gage— as  much  of  heaven  as  his  meagre  soul 
was  capable  of  appreciating. 

And  now  another  young  couple  were  com- 
ing here  to  try  that  difficult  experiment  we  call 
Life— ;the  experiment  against  whose  success 
there  are  so  many  odds — the  experiment  so 
many  of  ns  would  gladly  try  over  again,  with 
the  dear-bought  experience  that  comes  of  fail- 
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ure.  Would  Lance  degenerate  into  a mere 
money-making  machine,  a “ keep-what-you- 
get-and-get-what-you-can”  sort  of  man,  like 
Jackson  ? Would  the  light,  and  hope,  and 
love  fade  out  of  Laura's  eyes  in  the  years  to 
come,  leaving  her  another  Mrs.  Jackson  ? Cer- 
tainly, the  associations  of  the  new  home  were 
not  calculated  to  inspire  very  cheerful  ideas  of 
a farmer’s  life. 

Fortunately,  Laura  was  one  of  those  happy 
people  who  look  out  on  life  through  rose-colored 
spectacles.  So  she  immediately  fell  to  seeing 
the  bright  side  of  the  Jackson  house.  If  secretly 
rather  dismayed  at  the  forlorn  aspect  of  things, 
yet  the  native  energy  of  her  character  rose  up 
strong  within  her  to  meet  the  emergency.  Old 
Debbie,  Mrs.  Bridges’s  washer-woman,  used  to 
say,  “ Laury ’s  all  grit.  Folks  say  it  don’t  take 
but  a small  skin  to  hold  a deal  of  spunk,  and 
that’s  true  of  Laury,  any  how.  ” She  possessed 
a latent  resolution,  a power  of  endurance  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  from  her  frail,  delicate  appear- 
ance. • 

u This  doesn’t  look  like  a very  suitable  place 
for  you,  Laura,”  said  Lance,  as  he  swung  her 
lightly  down  to  terra  firms  in  his  strong  hands. 

“ An  original  conundrum  strikes  me,  Lance. 
Why  are  you  and  I unlike  Alexander  the 
Great  ? Because  he  sighed  for  other  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  we  don’t  need  to.  This  will  fur- 
nish scope  for  all  our  energies  at  present.  It 
does  look  dilapidated  enough.  However,  I am 
thankful  it  stands  upon  a hill.  I like  to  ‘ view 
the  landscape  o’er.’  ” 

“ By  cutting  away  those  forlorn  hemlocks  we 
shall  get  a view  of  the  nver  and  mountains  be- 
yond, picturesque  enough  to  satisfy  even  you. 
It’s  very  pleasant  hero  in  summer,  little  os  you 
would  think  it  now.” 

Inside,  the  house  was  more  dreary  still. 
The  papers  looked  all  the  more  dingy  and 
faded  from  having  been  originally  of  gaudy  and 
flaunting  designs  and  colors.  Ochre-yellow 
being  a durable  color,  not  often  requiring  re- 
newal, every  room  but  the  parlor  was  painted 
that  hue.  The  ceilings  resembled  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  in  that  they  were  very  cracked 
and  smoky.  Straw,  papers,  an  old  hat  or  two, 
a broken  rush-bottomed  chair,  littered  the 
floors.  The  March  wind  howled  round  the 
house,  rattling  the  windows,  and  wailing  down 
the  chimneys,  as  if  it  were  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
ghost  uttering  warnings  of  doleful  presage  to 
her  successor. 

After  inspecting  the  whole  premises,  and 
discussing  their  capabilities — after  Lance  had 
shown  Laura  how  he  intended  to  put  a sink  in  I 
the  kitchen,  with  pumps  to  bring  hard  and  soft 
water  directly  into  it,  instead  of  her  lugging  the 
former  by  the  pailful  from  the  well  in  the  yard, 
and  catching  the  latter  in  tubs  or  however  she 
could,  as  Mrs.  Jackson  had  been  obliged  to  do, 
Jackson  never  having  time  to  “ fuss  about  wo- 
men’s nonsense” — after  Laura  bad  confiden- 
tially assured  Lance  he  was  “the  best  old  fel- 
* w in  the  world,”  and  Lance  had  reciprocated  i 


in  kind,  only  more  so,  they  returned  to  the  front- 
room,  where,  seated  in  state  on  an  old  dry- 
goods  box,  they  proceeded  ^o  engage  in  the 
pleasing  occupation  of  erecting  air-castles. 

Let  not  the  youthful  reader  sneer  at  this  hero 
and  heroine  of  mine  as  prosy,  tiresome,  unin- 
teresting, because  their  talk  turned  on  pumps, 
furnaces,  and  similar  unromantic  topics.  They, 
too,  had  been  through  the  era  of  hopes,  de- 
spair, moonlight,  ecstasy,  rhapsodies.  Now 
there  was  a charm  better  than  romance  in  the 
words  “ our  house,”  “ we  will  do  thus  and  so 
it  signified  so  much  to  them  of  the  future,  when 
they  were  never  to  be  separated,  the  happy 
home  they  were  to  share.  Besides,  hath  not 
Solomon  said  there  is  a time  for  all  things — a 
time  for  moonlight,  and  a time  for  bread  and 
butter,  a time  for  raptures,  and  a time  for  fur- 
naces ? 

This  was  how  they  came  to  talk  of  furnaces : 
Lance  said,  “ How  mouldy  and  musty  this  room 
smells!  I wonder  if  Jackson  kept  his  cheese 
here  1 What’s  that  verse  you  quote  about 

“ 'You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  If  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses—’  ” » 

“Barbarian!”  broke  in  Laura;  “to  delib- 
erately desecrate  Moore  by  such  an  applica- 
tion ! Probably  this  was  4he  best  parlor,  and 
the  sun  was  never  permitted  to  fairly  shine  into 
it  more  than  once  a year.  New  paper,  paint, 
and  whitewash,  and  plenty  of  air  and  sun  for  a 
while,  will  remedy  it,  I suspect.  But  that  re- 
minds me.  Do  you  suppose  Knipsic  would  be 
able  to  bear  it,  if  we  should  have  a furnace  ? 
It  makes  a house  so  much  pleasanter  and  more 
usable.” 

“ It  certainly  is  a great  innovation.  No  one 
in  Knipsic  Farms  has  one.  The  idea  of  a 
farmer’s  selling  his  w'ood  and  buying  coal  will 
probably  be  a great  shock  to  the  public ; but, 
after  all,  I don’t  know  whose  concern  it  is  but 
ours.” 

“Aunt  Polly  Griggs — ” mischievously  sug- 
gested Laura. 

“Aunt  Polly  Griggs  may  ‘hang  her  harp 
on  a willow-tree,’  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
I'm  glad  you  haven't  the  idea,  Laura,  most 
women  seem  to  have,  that  one’s  house  is  al- 
together too  good  to  be  used  by  the  family, 
and  must  be  kept  most  of  the  time  in  solemn 
state  and  gloom.” 

“I  believe,”  said  Laura,  “in  furnishing  a 
house  pleasantly  and  comfortably,  but  not  ex 
pensively — nothing  merely  for  show.  Then 
take  all  the  comfort  you  can  out  of  it.  I ex- 
I pect  to  do  wonders  with  that  six  hundred  dol- 
lars Aunt  Dunlap  left  me,  to  say  nothing  about 
that  two  hundred  I’ve  laid  up— profits  of  ‘ teach 
ing  the  young  idea,’  etc.” 

“How  delightful  it  is  to  marry  an  Heiress!” 
observed  Lance. 

“ Mercenary  young  man  ! Thou  shall  be 
twigged  by  the  ear  for  that  speech!”  said 
Laura,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
I being  repaid  by  a sound  kissing,  which  it  only 
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needed  the  slightest  provocation  in  the  world 
to  tempt  Lance  to  inflict,  as  Laura  ought  to 
have  known — in  fact,  I fear,  did  know. 

Then  Laura  said  there  was  something  on 
her  mind,  and  Lance  was  anxious  to  officiate 
as  father  confessor. 

“ It’s  a fancy  of  mine,  a secret  desire,  that 
I'm  afraid  to  tell  you.  I know  you  will  think 
it  is  really  extravagant,  far  worse  than  the  fur- 
nace. You  will  begin  to  repent  of  your  bar- 
gain, I fear,  and  think  there  is  some  truth  in 
every  one's  forebodings  about  my  ‘high  no- 
tions,’ village  airs,  etc. for  people  always  find 
out,  sooner  or  later,  what  “they  say”  about 
them,  and  Lance  and  Laura  were  no  exceptions. 

“ Nonsense,  Laura.  What  is  it — a roc's  egg  ?” 

“Almost  as  foolish,  for  us,  I fear.  A bow- 
window,  if  you  must  know.  I always  did  like 
bow-windows,  they  are  so  cheerful  and  sunny ; 
and  filled  with  plants  in  the  winter,  they  give  a 
room  a perfectly  summer-like  look.  Then  one 
takes  off  the  stiff  angularity  of  a room,  and 
gives  it  individuality.  Here's  a proposition  in 
the  Rule  of  Three  for  you,  ‘founded  on  fact,’ 
as  story -writers  say:  As  a spice  of  romance 
and  imagination  to  a woman’s  character,  so  is 
a bow-window  to  a square  room.” 

“Ah,  Laura,  you  have  snch  an  artful  way 
of  putting  things ! I foresee  I shall  be  ‘ man- 
aged,’ and  never  know  it.  However,  well  con- 
trive the  bow-window  somehow,  if  possible,” 
said  the  indulgent  Lance,  who — being  in  that 
delightfully  acquiescent  state  of  mind  often 
manifested  in  mankind  before  marriage,  when 
the  wish  of  the  beloved  object  is  law — if  Laura 
had  suggested  a three-story  cupola  as  a desira- 
ble addition  to  their  modest  mansion,  would 
undoubtedly  have  seen  at  once  the  extreme 
feasibility  and  necessity  of  the  thing. 

Spring  and  summer  passed  away.  Lance 
haunted  carpenters  like  an  avenging  spirit,  be- 
came an  object  of  terror  to  painters  and  tin- 
ners, worked  hard  on  the  farm  daytimes,  took 
Laura  out  driving  in  the  pleasant  summer  even- 
ings. Laura  took  a trip  to  New  York,  and 
made  a few  modest  purchases  at  Stewart's. 
Not  much  for  herself ; she  saw  no  special  rea- 
son why  she  should  dress  more  or  differently 
after  marriage  than  before.  Besides,  she  was 
carefully  husbanding  Aunt  Dunlap's  six  hun- 
dred with  a view  to  furniture.  She  felt  an 
honest  pride  in  doing  something  to  help  to- 
ward providing  the  mutual  home,  in  being  a 
little  of  a helpmeet  to  start  with,  at  least,  even 
if  she  were  to  prove  the  miserable  failure  in  the 
end  every  one  predicted.  Long  webs  of  cot- 
ton cloth  grew  into  sheets,  pillow-cases,  cur- 
tains, what  not,  under  her  busy  needle,  firing 
in  and  out  through  the  long  summer  days. 
Also,  she  found  time  to  practice  various  culi- 
nary arts  in  the  kitchen.  A bit  of  the  summer 
was  put  away  for  winter  use,  in  shape  of  canned 
berries,  peaches,  etc.  Her  bread  and  pies  were 
really  qnite  wonderful,  so  Lance  thought. 

Early  in  October  they  were  married,  and 
moved  into  their  new  home,  now  hardly  to  be 


recognized  in  its  daintiness  of  fresh  paint,  pret- 
ty papers,  new  furniture.  It  was  far  from  being 
a fashionable  or  imposing  residence ; nothing 
Gothic,  or  Italian,  or  Elizabethan  about  it,  un- 
less indeed  we  except  Laura's  one  extrava- 
gance— the  little  bow-window;  but  it  had  an 
eminently  cozy,  homelike  air.  The  moment 
you  stepped  inside,  you  received  a comfortable, 
cheerful  impression,  as  if  here  were  a place 
where  people  were  in  the  habit  of  enjoying 
themselves.  Entering  a little  square  hall — on 
one  side  was  the  dining-room ; on  the  other, 
the  parlor ; back  of  the  parlor,  the  bedroom. 
The  furnace  imparting  a summer  temperature, 
the  doors  of  these  adjoining  rooms  all  stood 
open,  giving  good  air,  and  a deal  of  roominess 
for  so  small  a house.  The  parlor  paper  was  a 
green  and  gilt  flower  on  a light  drab  ground ; 
the  carpet,  an  ingrain,  small  checks,  green  the 
predominant  color.  Through  the  bow-window 
the  sun  shone  brightly  in  over  Laura’s  plants, 
making  a summer  within,  even  if  the  ground 
were  white  with  snow  outside  and  the  mercury 
down  among  the  zeros.  Each  side  of  the  bow- 
window,  on  little  brackets,  Parian  busts,  Eve  and 
Psyche,  wedding  presents,  looked  out  from  En- 
glish ivy  that  twined  around  them,  and  then 
met  over  the  hanging  basket  in  the  middle  of 
the  window.  On  the  walls  hung  two  or  three 
good  engravings  and  photographs,  over  them 
clusters  of  bright  autumn  leaves — souvenirs  of 
the  wedding  tour.  A set  of  hanging  book- 
shelves, bearing  the  united  libraries  of  Lance 
and  Laura,  presented  an  odd  combination  of 
poetry  and  works  on  Agriculture  and  “The 
Horse.”  Then  there  was  a lonnge  which  was 
a lounge— not  a rack  contrived  to  exasperate 
the  human  frame  to  the  utmost  by  its  knobbi- 
ness — an  easy-chair,  a camp-chair,  a shaker 
rocking-chair,  one  or  two  cane-seated  chairs,  a 
centre-table  with  the  big  lamp,  books,  papers, 
Laura's  work-basket. 

This  was  the  family  sitting-room.  Looking 
in  of  an  evening,  you  would  have  seen  Lance 
one  side  of  the  table  in  the  big  easy-chair,  read- 
ing his  paper,  or  chatting  with  Laura,  sitting 
opposite  in  her  shaker  rocker  with  her  sewing. 
One  great  advantage  in  marrying  a farmer  is, 
that  you  have  him  at  home  with  you  evenings, 
provided  you  make  yourself  tolerably  agreeable 
to  him.  Laura,  even  if  she  were  married,  still 
thought  it  worth  while  to  fashionably  arrange 
her  hair,  wear  the  bright  bow,  the  dainty  col- 
lar, the  little  et  ceteras  that  really  add  so  much 
to  a woman’s  attractions.  Lance  had  too  much 
respect  for  Laura  and  himself  too  to  sit  down 
for  the  evening  in  his  old  frock,  tumbled  hair, 
overalls  tucked  into  coarse  boots,  savoring 
strongly  of  the  barn-yard.  He  brushed  his 
hair,  donned  an  old  coat  and  slippers,  and  so, 
with  a little  trouble,  gained  vastly  in  comfort 
and  his  wife’s  affections. 

From  their  windows  the  light  of  a happy 
home  streamed  cheerfully  out  over  the  snow,  a 
benediction  to  the  passer-by.  People  were 
fond  of  dropping  in  there  for  an  evening,  it  was 
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“ so  pleasant,  ” they  said.  Many  a farmer's  boy 
and  girl,  after  an  evening  at  Lance's,  went  home 
thinking  fanning  wasn't  so  bad,  after  all,  and 
they  wouldn’t  be  in  such  a hurry  to  grow  old 
enough  to  leave  for  the  city,  if  it  could  be  as 
pleasant  at  home.  For  fashion  in  Knipsic 
Farms  had  ordained  an  entirely  different  order 
of  tilings  from  that  prevailing  at  Lance’s.  The 
parlor  of  every  respectable  farmer  must  contain 
a very  hard  and  slippery  hair-cloth  sofa,  six 
chairs,  and  a huge  rocking-chair  possessing  the 
same  qualities  in  even  greater  degree;  other 
furniture  to  correspond,  arranged  at  stiff  angles 
around  the  walls.  This  sacred  apartment,  as 
well  as  the  whole  main  part  of  the  house,  was 
kept  cold,  dark,  Bhut  up,  suggestive  to  the 
bold  invader  who  dared  penetrate  their  dreary 
shades  only  of  funerals.  The  family  lived 
mostly  in  the  kitchen,  sustained,  probably,  by 
the  proud  consciousness  of  possessing  a best 
parlor  and  hair-cloth  furniture.  Passing  by  at 
night,  yon  would  think  the  house  uninhabited, 
did  not  a ray  of  light  from  way  back  in  the  L 
reassure  you.  Did  company  come  unexpect- 
edly, so  great  a parade  was  made  of  building 
fires,  opening  rooms,  getting  out  the  best  things, 
that  the  unfortunate  guest  felt  he  should  never 
dare  come  again.  So  Lance  and  Laura  were 
unconsciously  doing  missionary  work  in  dem- 
onstrating that  a farmer's  home  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  destitute  of  any  desirable  comfort  or 
refinement.  That  we  may  see  how  the  public 
stood  affected,  we  will  lift  the  curtain  on  Aunt 
Polly  Griggs’s  “ east  room, ’’  on  an  occasion  of 
more  than  usual  solemnity.  Ten  years  of 
meetings,  funerals,  6ewing  societies,  tea-drink- 
ings,  having  in  a measure  destroyed  the  primi- 
tive lustre  of  Aunt  Polly’s  best  black  alpaca, 
it  was  being  turned  and  modernized,  Miss  Scraps 
having  been  summoned  to  aid  on  this  import- 
ant occasion.  To  them,  thus  momentously  en- 
gaged, entered  Mrs.  Stowell,  dropping  in  on 
her  way  to  the  village  to  do  a little  “trading," 
ostensibly  out  of  pure  affection  for  Aunt  Polly, 
but  really  to  crib  a sleeve  pattern  gratis  out  of 
Miss  Scraps.  This  little  preliminary  settled, 
Mrs.  Stowell  said : 

“ As  I came  down  by  the  Lamberts,  there 
sat  Laura  at  her  front  window,  as  large  as  life, 
prinked  up  as  much  as  I should  be  if  I was  go- 
ing to  tea  at  the  minister's.  You  don't  suppose 
they’ve  got  company,  do  you  ?" 

“La,  no,”  replied  Aunt  Polly;  “she  sets 
there  every  afternoon,  fadin’  her  best  carpet 
all  out.  I never  heerd  any  thing  to  equal 
it." 

“Nothing’s  too  good  for  some  folks,  you 
know,”  observed  Miss  Scraps,  with  a spite- 
ful snap  of  her  scissors. 

“I  shouldn’t  think  Lance  would  allow  it," 
suggested  Mrs.  Stowell.  “ That  wa’n’told  Miss 
Lambert’s  way  of  doing." 


“Allow  it!  My,  he  thinks  she’s  just  right, 
and  every  thing  she  says  law  and  gospel!” 

“Well,  they  do  say  she  makes  a tip-top 
housekeeper,  better  than  folks  thought  for  be- 
fore they  were  married.  Mrs.  Jedediah  Jones 
told  me  she  gets  fifty-five  cents  a pound  for  all 
her  butter,  in  Boston." 

“Fifty-five  cents!”  almost  shrieked  Aunt 
Polly,  who  only  had  fifty  for  hers. 

“Yes ; fifty-five  cents.  You  see  she  fixes  it 
all  up  in  some  son  of  fancy  balls.  She’s  a reg- 
ular manager,  I tell  you." 

So  it  will  be  seen  Laura  was  gradually  rising 
in  popular  esteem.  It  was  a fact  that  the  same 
system,  culture,  judgment,  patience,  that  had 
made  her  a successful  teacher,  also  made  her 
a good  housekeeper.  Instead  of  doing  every 
thing  at  the  hardest,  driving  it  through  by  main 
strength,  she  put  some,  mind  into  her  work, 
planned,  had  method  and  order,  made  her 
brains  save  her  hands. 

But  some  skeptical  reader  may  possibly  sug- 
gest that  the  life  of  a farmer's  wife  does  not 
consist  entirely  of  sitting  in  ivy-wreathed  par- 
lors with  bright  bows  on ; that  there  are  cer- 
tain disagreeable  actualities  of  churnings,  bak- 
ings, washings,  pig-killings,  hired  men,  not  to 
be  ignored.  It  is  true  it  was  not  all  sunshine. 
Few  lives  are.  Keats  says : 

“Where’s  the  eye,  however  blue, 

Doth  not  weary?" 

So  it  may  be  presumed  Laura  did  not  escape 
her  share  of  the  discipline  Life  has  for  every 
station.  Sometimes  she  was  dreadfully  tired, 
and  consequently  a little  blue.  Sometimes, 
after  a hard  day's  work,  a day  when  she  did 
not  feel  very  well,  and  the  children  were  cross, 
and  every  thing  went  wrong — such  days  as  will 
come  occasionally  in  every  household — she  was 
tempted  perhaps  to  look  back  half-regret  fully 
to  the  peaceful  days  of  girlhood.  But  Lance 
was  so  good,  so  considerate.  If  Laura  was  a 
trifle  cross,  he  discreetly  said  nothing,  which 
course  soon  brought  her  to  a very  becoming 
state  of  humility  and  penitence.  He  did  not 
look  upon  women’s  work  as  nothing,  because 
different  from  his.  He  felt  it  as  right  that 
Laura  should  have  help  in  the  house  as  he  on 
the  farm,  even  if  in  the  end  he  owned  less  bank 
stock  and  government  bonds  as  a result.  He 
actually  thought  more  of  his  wife  than  of  mon- 
ey. So  if  Laura  were  pecuniarily  loss  profita- 
ble to  him  than  big  strapping  Phemie  Stowell 
would  have  been,  and  if  Laura  sometimes  had 
her  trials  and  vexations,  yet  they  never  re- 
gretted yielding  to  the  secret  attraction  of  the 
strong  love  that  drew  them  toward  each  oth- 
er— a love  that  bound  them  only  the  more 
closely  to  each  other  as  the  years  went  on,  and 
the  experiences  they  brought  were  enjoyed  and 
endured  together. 
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By  the  Author  op  “Guy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  and  Gown,”  “Sans  Merci,” 
“ Breaking  a Butterfly,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ALL  the  next  day  was  spent  upon  the  hill. 

When  the  party  assembled  at  dinner,  the 
order  of  arrangement  was  inverted,  and  Lord 
Atherstone  sat  next  to  Lena,  who  took  her 
mother ’s  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
was  not  much  more  talkative  than  he  had  been 
on  the  previous  night,  and  Miss  Shafton  seemed 
by  no  means  anxious  to  make  conversational 
running.  She  was  perfectly  courteous,  but  de- 
cidedly listless.  Indeed,  during  the  ten  days 
of  Lord  Atherstone’s  stay  at  Kirkfell,  she  could 
not  have  been  charged  with  having,  either  by 
word  or  gesture,  or  other  coquettish  device, 
manifested  any  wish  to  attract  him. 

None  the  less  for  that  the  spell  wound  itself 
closer  round  him  hour  by  hour,  till  sometimes 
the  tightening  of  the  coil  seemed  to  check  the 
beating  of  his  heart  and  the  current  of  his 
blood.  Why  he  refrained  not  only  from  speak- 
ing, but  from  compromising  himself  notably, 
would  be  hard  to  say.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  diffidence,  properly  so  called,  for  this  was 
almost  as  foreign  to  his  temperament  as  per- 
sonal fear ; though  surface  shyness  will  doubt- 
less affect  the  most  self-reliant  of  men  who  live 
overmuch  alone.  Possibly,  a misgiving  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  fascination  to  which  he  was 
yielding,  and  a desire  to  prove  whether  it  would 
stand  the  test  of  distance  and  absence,  may 
have  been  among  his  motives  for  reserve.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  maintained  it  so  successfully 
that  neither  Lena  nor  her  mother,  whose  eyes 
were  much  the  keenest  at  detecting  signs  of 
masculine  weakness,  never  guessed  that  his 
peace  of  mind  was  in  any  wise  imperiled.  Mrs. 
Shafton  was  honestly  surprised — they  chanced 
to  be  alone  at  the  moment — when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  departure,  Lord  Atherstone  answered 
her  polite  regrets  thus : 

“ I am  sony,  too,  to  go — very  sorry — though 
I've  outstaid  my  time  twice  over ; but  I should 
be  sorrier  yet,  if  I thought  our  acquaintance 
was  to  begin  and  end  here.  I suppose  you  pass 
through  town  sometimes,  even  if  you  don’t 
make  any  very  long  stay.  Will  you  promise  to 
let  me  know  when  next  you  do  so  ? It’s  more 
than  probable  I may  be  there  about  the  same 
time,  and  I shouldn’t  like  to  miss  seeing  you.” 

Mrs.  Shafton  gave  the  promise  with  much 
alacrity ; and  in  the  first  glow  of  elation  began 
once  more  to  indulge  in  an  amusement  she  had 
almost  forgotten  of  late — the  building  of  an  air- 
castle.  But,  before  the  foundations  were  laid, 
the  reaction  came,  and  she  left  the  work  unfin- 
ished from  pure  faintness  of  heart.  You  would 
not  have  wondered  at  this  had  you  known  her 
past  history. 


Her  first  false  step  was  made  very  early  in 
life,  when  she  teased  and  cajoled  her  doting 
father  into  allowing  her  to  marry  Cosmo  Shaf- 
ton of  Blytheswold.  For  one  of  his  indolent, 
easy-going  nature,  Squire  Bellingham  stood  out 
surprisingly  long  ; and  — setting  his  willful 
daughter  aside — no  one  wondered  at  his  objec- 
tions to  the  match.  For  a couple  of  centuries 
a taint  of  wildness  had  attached  to  this  branch 
of  the  Shaftons,  that  in  the  opinion  of  not  a few 
savored  of  insanity.  The  last  of  the  family 
acres,  transmuted  into  gold,  would  long  ago 
have  helped  to  glut  the  greed  of  gamblers  and 
wantons,  if  it  had  not  been  for  another  family 
peculiarity.  For  generations  past,  the  tenant 
for  life  of  Blytheswold  had  always  been  more 
or  less  at  variance,  if  not  at  enmity,  with  his 
presumptive  heir,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  out  of  sheer  obstinacy  or  malice,  the  latter 
never  could  be  induced  to  join  in  any  act  of 
alienation  that  would  have  lightened  his  senior’s 
hardens ; but  preferred  to  stagger  on  stubborn- 
ly under  bis  own  to  purchasing  temporary  relief 
on  such  terms.  However,  if  the  actual  acre- 
age of  the  property  was  not  materially  dimin- 
ished, each  successive  possessor  had  done  his 
share  toward  encumbering  and  impoverishing 
it.  To  an  agricultural  enthusiast,  that  estate 
wrould  have  been  worse  than  the  mere  abomina- 
tion of  desolation ; and  only  boldness  akin  to 
desperation  would  have  tempted  any  practical 
farmer  to  grapple  with  cold  tilths,  sour  pasture- 
grounds  innocent  of  drainage,  and  tumble- 
down  bartons,  through  which  the  rain  and 
wind  wandered  almost  at  will.  Truth  to  speak, 
the  tenants  of  Blytheswold  were,  as  a rule, 
rather  like  squatters  than  yeomen  : living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  paying  their  rent  by  fits 
and  starts,  not  often  without  compulsion,  they 
were  generally  at  open  wrar  with  their  landlords, 
who,  in  their  turn,  whenever  they  got  fair  hold, 
tightened  the  screw  mercilessly. 

Cosmo  Shafton  kept  full  pace  with  his  fore- 
fathers in  extravagance,  and  had  even  worse 
vices.  Before  their  honev-raoon  had  waned  he 
had  tested  his  wife’s  patience  sorely,  and  never 
ceased  to  try  it  up  to  the  hour  of  his  sudden 
death.  Riding  home  from  a drinking  bout,  ho 
was  thrown  and  killed  on  the  spot.  If,  during 
her  married  years,  Isabel  Shafton  had  not  shown 
herself  a very  Griselda,  she  had  controlled  her 
temper,  naturally  hasty,  wonderfully,  and  ex- 
hibited remarkable  powers  of  endurance.  To 
do  her  justice,  she  showed  equal  courage  in 
facing  the  difficulties  that  beset  her  in  her 
widowhood.  After  infinite  labor,  she  succeed- 
ed in  reducing  into  something  like  order  the 
formidable  tangle  of  her  late  husband's  affairs, 
and  showed  no  mean  talent  for  stewardship  in 
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her  management  of  the  estate  during  her  son's 
minority.  But  it  was  dreadfully  uphill  work 
from  first  to  last ; and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  small  fortune  strictly  settled  on  herself,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  kept  the 
hearth  warm  at  Blytheswold. 

Widowhood  brought  no  respite  from  cares 
and  anxieties,  for  Miles  grew  up  so  ominously 
like  his  father,  both  in  person  and  disposition, 
that  each  fresh  sign  of  resemblance  woke  in 
Isabel  Shafton  a fresh  flutter  of  apprehension, 
and  the  burden  of  her  fears  grew  daily.  She 
was  not  so  strong  as  she  had  been,  or,  perhaps, 
had  waxed  weary  with  the  struggle;  but  at 
any  rate  she  quailed  before  the  boy’s  outbreaks 
of  temper  far  more  than  she  had  ever  done 
before  Cosmo’s  violence ; and  when  Miles  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  obtain  a cavalry 
commission,  and  his  predilection  for  one  par- 
ticular corps,  it  was  from  a wish  to  avoid  the 
contest,  rather  than  from  acquiescence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  step,  that  she  set  herself  to  car- 
ry out  his  wishes.  The  result  has  been  hinted 
at  already.  Before  Miles  Shafton  was  twenty- 
three,  he  had  contrived  to  encumber  his  patri- 
mony almost  to  the  extent  of  his  tether — he 
was  not  the  last  of  the  entail,  which  extended 
to  a whole  line  of  cousins — and  had  become 
importunate  in  his  demands  for  ready  cash. 

Neither  had  Mrs.  Shafton  found  Lena  pre- 
cisely a staff  of  support  in  time  of  trouble.  In 
her  soft,  languid  way  she  was  to  the  full  as 
hard  to  guide  as  her  reckless  brother.  Of 
governing  her  with  the  strong  hand,  Mrs.  Shaf- 
ton had  long  ago  despaired.  That  it  was 
Lena’s  bounden  duty  to  prop  the  tottering  for- 
tunes of  the  family  by  an  advantageous  alliance, 
should  such  fall  in  her  way,  was  self-evident ; 
but  not  a whit  the  more  for  that  did  she  exert 
herself  cither  to  make  opportunities,  or  to  use 
them  when  made  to  her  hand. 

A maiden  aunt  on  the  Bellingham  side,  re- 
siding in  a quiet  street  in  Mayfair,  considered 
she  could  not  acquit  herself  of  family  obliga- 
tions better  than  by  giving  her  niece  a chance 
of  establishment.  So  for  two  successive  sea- 
sons, or  nearly  so,  the  country  mice  found  free 
entertainment  with  their  town -bred  relative, 
upon  the  sole  condition  that  they  were  to  pur- 
vey their  own  amusement  out-of-doors. 

Besides  any  amount  of  that  vague  admira- 
tion which  is  as  the  foam  floating  round  the  car 
of  Anadyomene,  Lena  Shafton  in  her  first  sea- 
son had  three  substantial  chances  of  promo- 
tion. None  of  the  three  perhaps  were  brilliant 
offers ; and  Mrs.  Shafton  herself  was  content  to 
allow  her  daughter  to  stray  yet  a little  further 
through  the  hymeneal  grove,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a fairer  or  straighter  wand.  Only  she 
wished  that  Lena  would  show  a little  more  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  It  was  provoking  to  see 
her  profoundly  indifferent  as  to  which  way  the 
momentous  question  should  be  answered ; for 
though  each  suitor  in  turn  was  dismissed  of  her 
own  free-will,  it  was  quite  evident  that,  had  a 
-tittle  external  pressure  been  applied,  she  might 
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have  said  “Yes”  instead  of  “No.”  Wooers 
were  little  likely  to  come  riding  over  the  bleak 
fells  stretching  round  Blytheswold ; so,  through- 
out the  autumn  and  winter,  Lena’s  maiden 
meditations  were  not  troubled.  They  returned 
to  town  early  in  the  ensuing  spring ; and  before 
the  season  was  far  advanced,  Mrs.  Shafton  had 
ceased  to  murmur  at  her  daughter's  listlessness 
or  want  of  purpose.  Whether  the  change  was 
for  the  better  is  quite  another  question. 

There  were  few  names  better  known  in  Lon- 
don about  that  time  than  Caryl  Glynne’s.  Prob- 
ably not  above  half  the  stories  told  of  him  were 
true,  and  the  rest  were  somewhat  exaggerated ; 
but  even  after  sifting  grain  from  chaff,  a very 
sufficient  store  of  wild  oats  was  laid  up  in  his 
garner.  As  you  will  meet  him  hereafter  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  sketch  him  here.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  had  grown  famous  through 
his  unscrupulous  use  of  rare  personal  advant- 
ages in  plotting  against  the  peace  of  better 
men’s  households.  For  divers  reasons,  chiefly 
financial,  he  had  haunted  foreign  parts  during 
the  past  year,  and  now  reappeared  with  a kind 
of  fresh  prestige . For  his  friends  — he  had 
friends  in  one  sex,  at  all  events,  in  spite  of  all 
— made  as  much  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  trav- 
eling for  the  advancement  of  science  or  for  the 
honor  of  his  country,  instead  of  loitering  abroad 
till  incensed  creditors  could  be  brought  to  hear 
reason. 

On  the  second  evening  of  their  acquaintance 
there  came  such  a light  into  Lena’s  great  brown 
eyes  as  had  never  shone  in  them  yet ; and  be- 
fore the  week  was  out,  Mrs.  Shafton,  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  called  herself  fool  for  having  ever 
murmured  at  her  daughter's  apathy. 

Caryl  Glynne  was  a detrimental  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  might  his  ex- 
pectations be  represented  by  a blank — for  on 
the  resources  of  the  future  he  had  already  drawn 
to  the  uttermost  — but  furthermore,  if  by  any 
miracle  he  could  have  started  with  unclogged 
wings,  there  was  little  chance  of  his  ever  turn- 
ing out  a decent  working  bee.  All  this,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  did  Mrs.  Shaf- 
ton set  before  her  daughter ; but  with  Lena  to 
hear  was  by  no  means  to  obey.  Opposition 
and  attempted  constraint  only  made  her  more 
willful  and  reckless ; till  at  last  people  not  over- 
scruptilous  or  uncharitable  began  to  frown,  and 
evil  whispers  got  abroad  concerning  clandestine 
meetings  and  the  like,  such  as  can  not  light  on 
any  reputation,  how  fair  soever,  without  leaving 
scathe  and  stain. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  person  most  inter- 
ested was  the  last  to  hear  what  was  being  bruit- 
ed abroad  ; and  when  in  sheer  despair  she  de- 
termined to  remove  Lena  from  temptation  by 
carrying  her  off  suddenly  to  the  north,  Mrs. 
Shafton  never  guessed  that  she  went  too  soon 
or  too  late.  Too  late — because  the  harm,  if 
there  was  ever  real  harm,  was  done  already ; 
too  soon — because  it  would  have  been  better 
far  to  have  faced  the  gossips  than  have  given 
them  leisure,  and  probable  grounds  to  boot,  for 
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binding  up  scattered  rumors  into  a substantial 
fagot  of  scaodaL  Though  the  reading  of  the 
Riot  Act  had  been  far  too  long  delayed,  Mrs. 
Shafton,  having  asserted  her  authority  while  the 
crisis  lasted,  had  the  sense  to  maintain  it  so 
long  as  there  seemed  occasion.  Neither  did 
Lena  seem  inclined  to  persist  in  rebellion ; but 
thenceforward — so  far  as  her  mother  knew — 
made  no  attempt,  either  by  word  or  letter,  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  dividing  her  from  Caryl 
Glynne. 

Yet  the  mischief  could  not  be  repaired.  Miss 
Bellingham,  though  by  no  means  an  austere 
virgin,  had  a great  respect  for  the  proprieties, 
and  had  no  mind  that  experiments  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public  should  be  made  under  her 
roof.  The  ensuing  spring  brought  no  invita- 
tion from  Grey  Street  to  Blytheswold;  and 
Mrs.  Shafton  lacked  the  means,  even  if  she  had 
had  the  courage,  to  venture  on  an  independent 
campaign.  From  that  day  forth  the  visits  of 
the  pair  to  town  were  rare  and  brief.  General- 
ly, they  only  rested  for  a night  or  so  in  passing 
to  or  from  Devonshire,  where  some  relations, 
less  well-informed  or  less  extreme  to  mark  what 
had  been  done  amiss  than  Rachel  Bellingham, 
resided. 

After  all,  if  the  charge  against  Lena  had 
been  investigated,  no  severer  verdict  than  Not 
Proven  could  fairly  have  been  recorded.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  that  unlucky  year  and 
the  opening  of  this  tale,  she  might  doubtless, 
had  she  been  that  way  seriously  inclined,  “ have 
put  away  the  reproach  of  her  virginity,”  and 
filled  a wife's  place  in  more  than  one  honest  if 
not  honorable  home.  But  she  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  change  her  condition,  and  somehow 
continued  to  close  the  lips  of  those  who  would 
have  given  her  a choice,  before  they  actually 
committed  themselves.  Hints,  entreaties,  and 
reproaches — as  Mrs.  Shafton's  patience  w*axed 
threadbare  these  last  w'ere  not  spared — w'ere 
utterly  thrown  away.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as 
if  Lena,  from  malice  prepense,  raised  her  mo- 
ther's hopes  on  purpose  to  dash  them.  At  last 
it  came  to  be  understood  among  the  few  who 
cither  in  the  north  or  south  w ere  intimate  with 
the  Shaftons  that  “Lena  didn’t  go  in  for  mar- 
rying.” She  wras  perfectly  charming  to  talk 
to,  especially  if  she  chanced  to  be  in  a listen- 
ing humor;  but  few  could  flatter  themselves 
that  they  had*  ever  tempted  her  beyond  the 
hither  verge  of  flirtation;  and  the  sense  of 
security,  when  it  ceased  to  be  provoking,  was 
not  disagreeable.  Both  mother  and  daughter 
were  decidedly  popular — each  in  her  owm  way 
— in  the  contracted  circle  of  their  acquaint-  j 
ance ; and  Mrs.  Shafton  amply  made  up  for 
Lena’s  want  of  vivacity.  Watching  her  demean- 
or abroad,  and  listening  to  her  pleasant  chat, 
yon  would  never  have  guessed  that  Blytheswold 
held  any  skeletons.  It.  did  though,  and  more 
than  one ; neither  were  they  hidden  in  corners 
so  dark  and  remote  but  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  had  to  face  them  pretty  constantly.  In 
fact,  the  poor  lady  bad  almost  ceased  to  believe 


in  there  being  any  silver  lining  to  the  clouds  en- 
compassing her  path ; nor  was  it  strange  if  di- 
vers misgivings  chilled  the  faint  glow  of  hope 
kindled  within  her  by  Lord  Atherstone’s  last 
words. 

As  to  the  manner  of  that  farewell,  or  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  it,  there  was  no  uncertainty 
with  the  speaker  himself. 

A long  day’s  journey  lay  between  Kirkfell 
and  his  next  halting-place  southward ; and  be- 
fore it  was  half  done  Ralph  Atherstone  had  put 
the  last  flimsy  veil  of  self-delusion  aside,  and 
had  looked  the  truth  in  the  face,  whether  it 
were  evil  or  good.  He  was  not  so  free  from 
doubts  here,  and  this  is  no  wonder.  Haughty 
and  self-reliant,  both  by  training  and  tempera- 
ment, he  appraised  his  natural  gifts  under  rather 
than  above  their  value,  and  blinked  none  of  bis 
disadvantages ; but  had  his  vanity  been  much 
more  overweening,  it  is  possible  that  an  inner 
voice  would  still  have  whispered  warningly. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  for  weaving  of 
heart-chains  as  for  all  other  earthly  matters, 
grave  or  gay.  Surely  few  of  us  are  so  way- 
worn  or  battered  but  that  we  can  remember, 
distinctly  enough  for  all  practical  purposes, 
how,  when,  and  where  we  first  set  our  hand  to 
that  pleasant  pastime.  If  misgivings  beset  us, 
they  arose  surely  from  no  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  choice  or  the  certainty  of  future 
felicity  in  case  our  vows  were  crowned,  but 
only  from  a dim  apprehension  that  a few  base 
mechanical  difficulties  might  not  be  swept  away 
quite  so  easily  or  quickly  as  was  desirable. 
Yet  in  the  very  uncertainty  there  was  an  ex- 
citement that  would  have  been  lacking  had  the 
way  lain  straight  and  smooth  before  us.  I am 
not  speaking  noV  of  the  page-love,  which  is  bnt 
a graceful  form  of  boy's -play,  but  of  attach- 
ments which,  however  imprudent  they  may  ap- 
pear, are  not  on  the  face  of  them  futile.  Can 
we  not  remember  how,  whether  hope  or  fear 
for  the  moment  prevailed,  w e were  always  sens- 
ible of  a glow  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness that,  if  our  chin  were  still  innocent 
of  the  barber’s  shear,  we  had  w ith  the  earliest 
earnest  aspirations  of  manhood  cast  aw  ay  child- 
ish things  once  for  all  ? While  making  confes- 
sion either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  friends  of  our 
youth,  we  had,  so  to  speak,  draped  ourselves  in 
the  virile  toga. 

Troubles  might  be  in  store  for  us,  of  course, 
for  we  did  not  flatter  ourselves  that  even  the 
prospering  of  our  suit  would  exempt  us  from 
the  common  lot  of  humanity ; we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  there  was  a subdued  sever- 
j ity  in  the  smile  of  our  mother-in-law  elect,  or 
that  her  prosy  pompous  consort  might  prove 
in  more  ways  than  one  a “stiff  customer;”  hut 
we  should  have  spurned,  as  rank  blasphemy,  the 
idea  that  our  peace  could  ever  be  imperiled  by 
Her  toward  whom  just  then  all  the  current  of 
our  being  set  strongly. 

That  complete  trustfulness,  then,  like  the  re- 
serve of  the  princess  in  the  story,  was  natural 
to  our  age  and  station,  and  could  not  justly 
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provoke  derision.  But  if,  when  well-stricken 
in  years,  being  subject  to  the  like  influences, 
we  betray  the  like  simplicity,  we  shall  fare  per- 
haps better  than  we  deserve  if,  in  the  congrat- 
ulations of  our  acquaintance,  there  mingles 
neither  compassion  nor  scorn.  It  is  a saving 
clause,  to  be  sure,  if  between  ourselves  and  the 
Object  there  be  a certain  congruity  of  age ; but 
somehow  behind  that  same  clause  very  few 
care  to  shelter  themselves,  preferring  to  run  the 
matrimonial  risk  without  such  heavy  insurance. 

It  would  be  hard  to  fix  the  limit  of  age  which 
debars  a man  from  carrying  out  his  pleasure, 
provided  it  consist  with  virtue  and  honor ; but 
surely  it  is  wiser  and  better  to  count  the  pos- 
sible cost  thereof  than  willfully  to  ignore  such 
reckoning. 

Ralph  Atherstone,  at  all  events,  was  not  so 
far  gone  in  infatuation  as  to  be  guilty  of  any 
such  weakness ; and  yet,  in  very  truth — how- 
soever absurdly  it  may  sound — he  was  then  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a first  love.  With  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  engagement  and  married  life 
you  are  acquainted  already.  Furthermore,  it 
might  have  been  recorded  that  throughout  his 
Indian  career  his  name  was  not  once  connected 
with  any  of  the  liaisons  which  were  not  less  rife 
then  than  nowadays ; and  if  he  was  not  blameless 
as  to  the  others,  he  kept  himself  singularly  void 
of  offense  with  regard  to  the  seventh  command- 
ment. Since  he  came  to  reside  in  England  it 
had  been  just  the  same.  He  had  assuredly 
registered  no  inward  vow  of  celibacy ; but  had 
he  done  so  he  could  scarcely  have  taken  him- 
self more  sharply  to  task  for  having  now  yielded 
to  temptation.  It  was  but  a poor  satisfaction  to 
him  to  remember  that  he  had  not  actually  com- 
promised himself  in  words.  The  delay,  in  his 
eyes,  savored  of  cowardice,  when  he  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  speak  out.  That  his 
present  state  of  mind  was  to  a certain  extent 
morbid  he  recognized  fully.  Would  time  and 
absence  work  a remedy  ? Ay  I more  than  this 
— did  he  care  to  be  cured? 

To  both  questions,  on  that  Sabbath  morning, 
Ralph  Atherstone  must  have  answered,  “No.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Hard  service  and  long  service  are,  as  some 
have  good  reason  to  know,  by  no  means  syn- 
onyms. Though  Lord  Atherstone  was  still  in 
his  prime  when  he  went  on  half-pay,  and  though 
a couple  of  medals  and  half  a dozen  clasps  were 
the  sum  of  his  decoration,  he  had  probably 
set  his  life  on  hazard  tenfold  oftener  than  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  grown  gray  in  staff- 
harness,  and  whose  chests  are  plaquie  with  en- 
signs of  merit.  It  is  certain  that  during  not 
one  of  the  enterprises  in  which  the  chances  for 
and  against  return  were  about  evenly  poised 
had  hLs  pulse  beat  so  irregularly  as  it  did  when 
the  train  bearing  him  Londonward  moved  off 
from  the  Heslingford  platform.  Perhaps  this 
is  a weak  parallel  after  all.  For  men  whose 


natural  hardihood  has  waxed  callous  under  ex- 
perience there  are  excitements  infinitely  more 
intense  than  that  of  mere  personal  peril.  But 
such  had  never  had  any  hold  on  Ralph  Ather- 
stone. Though  no  one  gave  him  credit  for  as- 
ceticism, he  was  perhaps  less  open  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  strong  drink,  gambling,  or  luxury  than 
many  reputed  stoics  or  saints. 

He  was  fairly  startled,  not  only  at  the  power, 
but  at  the  novelty  of  the  emotions  at  work 
within  him  that  morning. 

He  was  alone,  as  it  chanced ; for  if  Lord 
Atherstone  found  little  favor  in  his  own  coun- 
ty, lavish  gratuities  made  him  a popular  insti- 
tution on  the  Great  Central  Line,  and  it  was 
seldom  indeed  that  the  guards  did  not  discover 
a vacant  compartment  somewhere  for  his  special 
behoof. 

For  several  leagues  the  vole  stretching  away 
on  either  side  of  the  line  was  as  familiar  to  Ralph 
as  his  own  demesne.  He  had  a wonderfully  ac- 
curate eye  and  memory  for  a country ; and  on 
ordinary  occasions  could  have  pointed  out  quite 
easily  the  very  corner  where  two  years  ago, 
after  about  the  quickest  thing  of  the  season, 
the  hounds  were  balked  at  blood  by  an  open 
drain,  and  the  special  pollard  overhanging  the 
spot  where  a rotten  bank  crumbling  under 
Fire  King’s  hind  hoofs,  gave  that  good  horse 
his  first  lesson  in  swimming.  But  to-day  he 
sbemed  to  be  passing  through  a country  utterly 
strange  to  him,  and  he  gazed  out  of  the  car- 
riage-window vacantly  and  mechanically,  like 
a traveler  who,  in  the  tame  monotony  of  the 
scenery  aronnd,  forgets  that  it  is  new. 

For  a while  one  thought  chased  another 
through  Lord  Atherstone’s  mind  so  swiftly  that 
there  was  little  order  in  his  meditation ; but 
ere  long  the  elastic  strength  of  his  nature  as- 
serted itself,  and  he  was  able  to  look  his  position 
in  the  face,  at  least  as  steadily  as  he  had  done 
on  his  journey  southward  from  Kirkfell. 

He  had  done  with  doubts  now,  so  far  as  all 
depending  on  himself  was  concerned.  He  w'as 
going  straight  to  Lena  Shafton  to  ask  of  her  the 
gravest  question  that  man  can  ask  of  woman. 
He  did  not  repent  for  an  instant  of  this  resolve, 
and  he  thought  he  never  would  repent  of  it, 
whatsoever  her  answer  might  be.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seemed  to  him  that  if  she  answered 
“No,”  there  would  be  laid  on  him  a burden 
not  only  of  disappointment,  but  of  intolerable 
shame.  This,  of  course,  was  thoroughly  irra- 
tional. The  difference  of  age  between  himself 
and  Lena  was  great,  no  doubt,  but  not  sufficient- 
ly so  to  be  grotesque.  That  threadbare  parallel 
of  January  and  May  would  not  stand  here ; for 
there  w'as  no  more  on  one  side  the  barrenness 
of  late  winter  than  there  was  on  the  other  the 
freshness  of  early  spring.  Though  he  had  lived 
much  out  of  the  world  of  late,  he  knew  enough 
of  its  ways  to  be  aware  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
haughtier  necks  than  Lena  Shafton ’s  would  bow 
themselves  to  take  up  an  Ancient  coronet,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  a dower  as  might  fairly  be 
laid  on  Templestowe.  Whatsoever  fault  either 
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friends  or  foes  might  find  in  the  proposal  he 
was  about  to  make,  there  was  surely  nothing 
# in  it  to  provoke  laughter.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  the  ridicule  of  others  as  his  own  self-con- 
tempt in  after-time  that  Atherstone  dreaded  ; 
and  this  to  one  endowed — or  afflicted  if  you 
please — with  his  peculiar  pride  was  quite  a suf- 
ficient bugbear.  A fantastic  one,  no  doubt; 
but  will  the  mocking  spirits  always  depart  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  wisest  of  us  when  we  cry 
that  they  torment  us  against  reason  or  before 
our  time  ? 

Few  among  the  many  who  had  called  this 
man  tyrannical  and  oppressive  denied  to  him  a 
certain  sense  of  equity,  though  his  judgment 
might  often  be  questioned  and  his  sentence  im- 
pugned. And  in  his  own  fashion  he  was  thor- 
oughly just  now : if  not  only  his  hopes  but  his 
self-respect  were  to  be  wrecked,  he  felt  that 
both  then  and  afterward  he  could  absolve  Lena 
from  having  lured  him  on  by  any  false  signal. 
Once  or  twice  he  did  fancy  that  the  great  brown 
eyes  had  rested  on  him  with  a kind  of  interest ; 
but  he  had  never  read  in  them  encouragement, 
much  less  a challenge.  Her  face  had  never  light- 
ed up  when  he  drew  near,  or  lowered  regretfully 
when  he  turned  away,  or  while  he  lingered  by 
her  side  ever  waxed  softer  in  its  languor.  It 
was  best  so.  If  his  heart  was  not  worth  her 
acceptance,  she  had  perhaps  held  it  at  least  of 
better  worth  than  the  baubles  which  coquettes 
toss  to  and  fro  in  their  light-minded  play.  And 
at  the  very  worst,  if  she  were  to  refuse  him  ever 
so  coldly,  he  felt  right  sure  that  she  would  nev- 
er boast  of  her  triumph  or  his  discomfiture. 
And  as  for  himself— if  the  old  pluck  had  not 
quite  left  him — he  would  carry  away  his  bitter 
secret  just  as  he  did  the  Afghan  bullet,  when  he 
sat  saddled  fast  for  a full  hour  before  any  wist 
that  he  was  wounded. 

It  was  odd,  certainly,  that,  often  as  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts  changed,  it  never  once  oc- 
curred to  him  to  speculate  what  would  be  the 
effect  at  Templestowe  if  his  present  purpose  had 
been  divulged  there.  If  only  Philip  had  been 
concerned,  this  would  not  have  been  so  remark- 
able ; for,  if  there  was  no  enmity  between  the 
two,  there  was  decided  estrangement.  When 
Mr.  Ashleigh  compared  himself  wkh  his  sire,  a 
sense  of  intellectual  superiority  was  always  lu- 
dicrously at  variance  with  that  of  physical  dis- 
advantage. He  looked  upon  him  much  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  have  looked  upon 
a moss-trooping  baron — a personage  at  once  tre- 
mendous and  contemptible,  with  whom  it  was 
alike  impossible  to  argue  and  unsafe  to  trifle. 
His  father  had  certainly  treated  Ashleigh  with 
a little  more  outward  consideration  since  he  took 
Parliamentary  and  matrimonial  honors ; but  in- 
wardly he  had  little  if  any  more  respect  for  him 
than  heretofore.  In  the  senatorial  successes, 
for  instance,  he  utterly  declined  to  believe,  es- 
pecially since,  sorely  against  his  will,  he  was  in- 
duced to  assist  at  one  of  those  displays. 

“ They  read  better  than  they  sound,”  he  said, 
when  Lady  Marian  afterward  insisted  upon  his 
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opinion.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  to  those  same 
orations  in  print  he  never  vouchsafed  more  than 
a careless  passing  glance.  If  the  honest  elect- 
ors of  that  convenient  borough  were  satisfied 
with  their  hire  and  with  their  choice,  it  was 
well.  But  in  any  moral  or  social  difficulty 
Lord  Atherstone  would  assuredly  have  gone  out 
into  the  highways  for  counsel,  rather  than  have 
sought  it  from  the  member  for  Heslingford. 

With  Marian  Ashleigh,  however,  it  was  very 
different.  If  she  had  failed,  through  mere  force 
of  circumstances,  to  gain  any  absolute  ascend- 
ency over  her  father-in-law,  she  had  at  least 
gained  so  much  influence  that  he  would  not 
lightly  have  gone  counter  to  her  expressed  opin- 
ion or  implied  wishes.  For  three  years  she  had 
virtually  been  mistress  of  Templestowe,  and  had 
ruled  with  so  much  tact  and  moderation  that 
it  was  not  without  certain  qualms  that  Lord 
Atherstone  first  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
requiring  her  to  abdicate.  Furthermore,  he 
had  a certain  respect,  not  only  for  her  shrewd 
common-sense,  but  for  her  power  of  quiet  sat- 
ire ; and  he  was  quite  conscious  of  having  yes- 
terday morning  rather  sought  to  evade  than  to 
encounter  her  keen  black  eyes,  even  though 
they  betrayed  no  scrutiny. 

It  was  odd  that  on  the  spectrum  of  those 
musings  by  the  way  that  one  figure  should 
never  have  been  reflected ; perhaps  it  may  be 
accounted  for  thus:  Though  he  had  never 
read  a line  of  philosophy,  Proverbial  or  other, 
Ralph  had  somehow  acquired  a few  plain  prac- 
tical maxims  which  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Among  these  was — “ Unto  the  day,  the  day.” 

He  probably  thought  it  would  be  quite  time 
enough  to  disquiet  himself  as  to  the  fashion  in 
which  a bride  would  be  welcomed  at  Temple- 
stowe when  the  bride  was  won. 

At  the  last  halt,  before  reaching  town,  the 
guard,  not  without  contrition,  unlocked  the 
door  to  admit  two  other  passengers.  Ather- 
stone scarcely  glanced  at  them  from  under  his 
bent  brows.  Nevertheless  the  thread  of  his 
meditation  was  broken,  and  he  soon  became 
aware  that  the  new-comers  were  grumbling 
at  the  train's  being  disgracefully  behind  time. 
Looking  at  his  watch  he  was  fain  to  acknowl- 
edge this.  Yet  it  scarcely  seemed  an  hour 
since  he  lost  sight  of  the  pinnacles  crowning 
the  western  tower  of  the  abbey-church  at  Hes- 
lingford, and  now  they  were  already  within 
sight  of  the  grimy  tattered  fringe  of  the  Great 
City’s  robe. 

Late  as  it  was,  however,  he  had  some  spare 
time  on  his  hands ; for  he  was  not  minded  to 
call  upon  the  Shaftons  till  after  twilight  had 
set  in,  when  he  was  nearly  sure  of  finding  them 
at  home.  So  he  sent  his  servant  with  the  lug- 
gage to  his  hotel,  and  betook  himself  to  his 
club,  where  he  lunched — frugally,  after  his 
fashion,  but  with  a very  fair  appetite. 

By  far  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life  was  now 
imminent ; but  this  consciousness  rather  quiet- 
ed than  excited  him,  and  his  pulse  now  was 
steady  as  a time-piece. 
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Though  his  manner  never  grew  positively 
amiable,  some  of  Colonel  Ashleigh’s  ancient 
comrades  could  have  told  you  that  there  were 
seasons  when  his  face  looked  rather  serene  than 
impassible,  and  when  his  tones  lost  their  harsh 
inflection;  and  on  these  occasions  sharp  and 
dangerous  work  was  always  close  at  hand. 

There  had  been  no  frost  as  yet,  and  such 
hunting-men  as  were  not  absolutely  insatiate 
of  sport,  or  exceptionally  strong  in  their  stable, 
were  well  content  to  give  the  weather  a day  or 
two  to  settle.  So  Lord  Atherstone  encountered 
more  than  one  acquaintance  both  at  his  club 
and  as  he  walked  toward  the  hotel  where  the 
Shaftons  were  staying.  Assuredly  the  most 
suspicious  of  these  never  guessed  that  any 
graver  reason  than  fancy  or  ordinary  business 
had  brought  the  “ bruising  baron”  up  to  towrn 
just  then, 

Mrs.  Shafton  had  hardly  reckoned  on  any 
reply  to  her  note.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
morning’s  post  brought  none  she  had  experi- 
enced something  of  the  disappointment  that 
affects  the  skillful  fisherman  when,  after  his  fa- 
vorite fly  has  floated  like  thistle-down  over  the  j 
nook  at  the  tail  of  the  eddy,  where  he  well  j 
knows  a heavy  trout  is  lying,  there  ensues  no  j 
ruffle  of  the  water.  For  good  and  sufficient  [ 
cause  she  had  not  consulted  Lena  before  the 
missive  was  dispatched,  nor  made  confession 
to  her  afterward.  The  being  compelled  to 
lock  up  her  misgivings  in  her  own  bosom  did 
not  make  them  the  lighter  to  carry. 

Neither  could  she  reasonably  expect  Lord 
Atherstone  to  call  that  day;  and  yet,  as  the 
evening  closed  in,  the  hue  of  her  reflections 
darkened  apace. 

Waiting  and  watching  in  the  dark  is  dreary 
work ; and  Mrs.  Shafton  had  just  made  up  her 
mind  to  ring  for  lights  when  Lord  Atherstone 
was  announced.  With  all  her  self-command 
— of  this  useful  commodity  she  had  her  full 
share — she  could  scarcely  repress  an  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure ; but  her  greeting  was  perfect 
— neither  overeager,  nor  conscious,  nor  con- 
strained. Inferior  practitioners  in  this  branch 
of  science,  if  they  do  not  gush  out  into  prema- 
ture affection,  are  apt  to  case  themselves  in 
unnecessary  dignity.  But  in  these  delicate 
shades  of  coloring  the  artist  hand  is  approved. 
You  may  quarrel  with  the  design  and  morale. 
of  the  picture,  if  you  will,  but  you  must  needs 
do  justice  to  the  execution. 

This  visitor,  as  yon  are  aware,  did  not  need 
much  management,  but  a more  diffident  one 
would  soon  have  been  set  at  his  ease  by  that 
graceful  welcome. 

The  manoeuvring  matron  has  been  rather 
roughly  entreated  of  late  by  our  essayists ; but 
surely  they  must  allow  that  she  has  a wonder- 
ful knack  of  making  her  friends — and  her  foes 
too,  for  that  matter,  if  it  suits  her  end — feel 
themselves  at  home.  Do  you  remember  Mrs. 
Bawdon  Crawley’s  reception  of  her  brother-in- 
law  in  Curzon  Street,  and  those  artistic  touches 
about  the  coal-scuttle  and  the  salmis  t 


Similarly  situated,  that  excellent  Lady  Jane 
would  have  hoped  that  her  guest  found  his  room 
comfortable  and  enjoyed  his  dinner.  That  is  # 
polite  and  hospitable  enough  in  its  way ; but 
the  real  tactician  carries  up  the  coals  herself, 
and  seasons  the  dainty  dish  .with  her  own  white 
hands.  Neither  are  these  characteristics  of  the 
mere  adventuress.  You  will  find  a chktelaine 
with  quarterings  enough  to  satisfy  an  Austrian 
herald,  just  as  careful  to  render  petit s soins  to 
the  persons  she  delights  to  honor. 

How  otherwise  do  you  suppose  that  Lady 
Hernscliffc  has  contrived  to  dispose  of  daugh- 
ter after  daughter,  neither  richly  dowered  nor 
passing  fair,  not  only  creditably,  but  so  brill- 
iantly as  to  move  to  hatred  and  malice  all  save 
the  most  charitable  of  her  compeers  ? A man 
installed  under  her  roof — with  a purpose,  you 
will  understand — finds  himself  at  once  iu  an 
atmosphere  of  comfort,  such  as  mere  luxury 
could  never  secure,  and  which  in  all  proba- 
bility is  new  to  him,  in  howsoever  pleasant 
places  his  lines  may  have  fallen.  His  favor- 
ite tastes  are  divined  and  anticipated  magical- 
ly ; and  even  for  his  favorite  vices  there  is  tacit 
indulgence.  There  are  no  black  looks  from 
the  hostess  if  he  chooses  to  breakfast  at  unholy 
hours,  nor  grumbling  from  the  host  if  he  lounges 
or  dreams  away  all  the  forenoon  under  the  lawn 
cedars  instead  of  “ going  a-gunning”  with  the 
rest  of  the  male  kind.  Neither  is  it  a heinous 
offense  if  the  scent  of  a last  cigarette  floats  out 
into  the  stilly  night  from  his  chamber  casement. 

Why  should  not  his  own  household  be  managed 
in  a like  cheery  and  convivial  fashion  ? Do- 
mestic talents  of  such  a rare  order  must  surely 
be  hereditary.  The  nubile  virgin,  whom  he 
had  begun  to  admire  amidst  the  glare  and  glit- 
ter and  bustle  of  the  season,  appears  infinitely 
more  attractive  under  the  soft  home-light.  So 
from  the  potential  mood  of  marriageable  to  the 
future  of  marrying  the  transition  is  very  easy ; 
and  before  autumn  is  far  spent  it  is  known  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern  that  another  bud  from 
that  luxuriant  rose-tree  is  to  be  grafted  on  a 
stock  quite  a3  stately  as  any  of  those  on  which 
her  sisters  are  already  blooming. 

“I  kept  my  promise,  you  see,”  Mrs.  Shafton 
said,  as  she  shook  hands  with  her  visitor ; “but 
I certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  you  so  soon — 
if  at  all.  It  was  so  very  unlikely  that  you  would 
be  in  town  while  we  were  passing  through.  Per- 
haps I ought  to  thank  the  weather  for  it,  after 
all.  I suppose  hunting  is  stopped  in  Loamshire.  ” 

“Not  that  I am  aware  of,”  Atherstone  re- 
plied. 44  But  I wonder  you  did  not  expect  to 
see  me.  Did  you  think  it  was  only  a civil 
speech  when  I asked  you  to  let  me  know 
when  you  came  to  town?  I have  forgotten 
how  to  make  civil  speeches,  if  I ever  knew.” 

44  Then  it  was  business  that  brought  you  up,  ” 
she  persisted.  “ It  is  not  often  that  business  is 
so  accommodating.  You  don’t  want  me  to  be- 
lieve that  you  have  traveled  all  these  miles  on 
purpose  to  improve  our  Kirkfell  acquaintance- 
ship?” 
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Clever  and  courageous  as  she  was,  she  was 
ouly  a woman,  after  all ; a woman,  too,  whose 
nerves  trouble  and  disappointment  had  sorely 
tried.  It  was  no  wonder  if,  now  that  a great 
prize  seemed  almost  within  her  grasp,  her  voice 
shook  a little  and  her  eyes  sank  under  Ralph’s 
steady  gaze. 

“I  want  you  to  believe  not  only  that,  Mrs. 
Shafton,”  he  said,  very  quietly,  “but  much 
more.  I want  you  to  believe  every  word  that 
I shall  6peak  to  you  to-day.  If  you  will  only 
listen  patiently  we  shall  understand  one  another, 
I think,  very  soon.” 

She  did  listen — so  patiently  that  she  neither 
spoke  nor  stirred,  nor  even  looked  up  till  Lord 
Atherstone  had  made  it  clear  that  his  single  pur- 
pose in  coming  there  was  to  ask  Lena  to  be  his 
wife.  He  was  curt  and  concise  in  his  propo- 
sals; without  shrinking  the  obvious  objections 
of  shortness  of  acquaintance  and  difference  in 
age,  he  touched  on  them  so  lightly  that  he  evi- 
dently thought  these  were  rather  for  the  daugh- 
ter’s than  the  mother’s  consideration.  And  yet 
a matron  more  disposed  to  stand  on  punctilio 
than  this  poor  lady  could  not  have  considered 
herself  neglected  or  ignored. 

There  are  certain  formularies  of  gesture,  no 
less  than  of  words,  proper  to  these  occasions; 
yet  the  emotion  that  Mrs.  Shafton  betrayed  was 
not  wholly  stage-play.  She  was  surprised,  of 
course — quite  bewildered,  indeed.  Neverthe- 
less, she  was  free  to  confess  that  Lord  Ather- 
stone’s  proposals  were  to  herself  most  accept- 
able. He  had  her  best  wishes ; and  she  prom- 
ised that  he  should  not  lack  her  support;  but 
she  feared  her  influence  would  not  go  far,  even 
if  it  were  right  to  sway  Lena’s  inclinations. 

If  the  first  words  of  that  reply  conveyed  a 
conventional  falsehood,  the  last  were  bitterly 
true,  and  the  sigh  that  followed  came  from  the 
depths  of  the  speaker’s  heart. 

“ I thank  you  heartily,”  Atherstone  answered ; 
“ but  don’t  think  me  ungrateful,  if  I pray  you  to 
use  no  influence  whatever.  I would  rather — 
much  rather — take  her  decision  straight  from 
herself,  quite  unbiased.  And — it  sounds  rude, 
I am  afraid — the  sooner  I hear  it  the  better.” 

His  blunt  straightforwardness  made  affecta- 
tion impossible ; indeed,  the  brusquene  rather 
braced  than  agitated  Mrs.  Shafton’s  nerves. 

“I  can  please  you  so  far,”  she  said.  “You 
shall  see  her  alone  before  I do.  If  I am  not 
very  much  mistaken  that  is  her  step  I hear.” 

Through  the  closed,  door  came  the  rustle  of 
silks  trailing  slowly,  and  the  next  minute  Lena 
entered. 

“ They  told  me  6ome  one  was  here,”  she  said, 
after  she  had  exchanged  greetings  with  Lord 
Atherstone ; “ and  I guessed  who  it  was,  though 
they  made  a perfect  riddle  of  the  name.  Yet 
you  are  nearly  the  last  person  I should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  town  in  the  height  of  the  hunt- 
ing season.  What  brought  you  up  ?” 

Her  manner  was  amicable  enough,  but  there 
was  never  a sign  of  consciousness  or  confusion 
on  her  face,  nor  the  faintest  change  of  color. 


And  that  last  question  sounded  as  if  she  had  no 
special  interest  in  the  answer.  Thus  much 
Ralph  recognized  instantly.  Perhaps  he  had 
hardly  reckoned  on  any  other  reception ; and 
yet  he  was  slightly  disappointed. 

“I  had  business  in  town,”  he  said,  rather 
coldly,  “as  I have  been  trying  to  explain  to 
your  mother.  And,  besides  that,  it  is  doubtful 
hunting-weather  just  now.  You  will  be  glad 
to  find  yourself  in  Devonshire.  They  have  a 
monopoly  of  sunshine,  I hear,  down  there.” 

“ They  don’t  wrork  out  the  monopoly,”  she 
returned,  indifferently.  “If  they  fall  short  in 
frost  they  generally  make  it  up  in  sea-fogs.  On 
the  whole,  where  we  stay  is  not  a bad  place  for 
a dormouse  to  winter  in ; but  as  I don’t  happen 
to  be  a dormouse — ” 

The  pause  was  very  expressive. 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about  Kirkfell  and 
General  Percy  and  other  subjects  of  no  moment, 
till  at  last  Mrs.  Shafton  rose. 

“I  have  two  letters  to  write  before  post- 
time,” she  said ; “ but  they  will  not  detain  me 
long.  If  I find  you  gone  when  I come  back,  I 
shall  know  that  Lena  has  bored  you.” 

She  kept  her  promise  of  non-interference  to 
the  very  letter ; for,  instead  of  exchanging  with 
her  daughter  one  glance  either  warning  or  in- 
telligent, she  was  careful  as  she  passed  out  to 
avoid  the  questions  of  Lena’s  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Infinite,  no  doubt,  is  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances under  which  matrimonial  overtures  have 
"been  made.  Putting  aside  the  sensational  sto- 
ries where  all  the  powers  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water  are  invoked  to  strengthen  the  “situation,” 
some  very  practical  and  civilized  people  would 
be  loth,  if  not  ashamed,  to  relate  how  and  where 
they  were  brought  to  confession. 

A soldier  of  my  acquaintance  not  long  ago 
revealed  the  state  of  his  affections  to  the  person 
most  interested  therein  behind  the  stand  at  As- 
cot, just  as  the  numbers  were  being  hoisted  for 
the  Cup.  Solitude  can  be  found,  they  say,  in 
the  heart  of  any  crowd  by  those  who  seek  it 
aright ; and,  perhaps,  while  the  isolation  of  this 
couple  endured,  the  bellow  of  the  Ring,  swell- 
ing each  instant  into  more  furious  waves  of 
sound,  was  to  their  ears  like  the  soothing  mur- 
mur of  a distant  sea ; and  the  scanty  branches 
waving  over  the  broken  meats  seemed  like  the 
shade  of  a primeval  forest  where  foot  of  man 
has  never  strayed.  At  any  rate,  the  result  was 
prosperous.  Neither  will  I admit  that  yonder 
bold  dragoon’s  chances  of  domestic  peace  are 
much  lessened  by  the  incongruities  of  time  and 
place  under  which  his  suit  was  urged. 

The  experience  of  the  average  of  men  on  this 
subject  must  necessarily  be  limited ; but,  if 
notes  were  compared,  not  a few  might  agree 
that  most  difficulties  of  courtship  involved  less 
temporary  embarrassment  than  the  fatal  facility 
of  being  left  en  champ  cloa — under  condition. 
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Lord  Atherstone  was  neither  nervous  nor  dif- 
fident ; nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  other  feel- 
ings besides  the  mere  straightforwardness  of  his 
nature  made  him  willing  to  shorten  the  pause 
which  ensued  when  they  were  left  alone.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  lady  who  spoke  first : 

“Do  you  stay  long  in  town?  Or  are  you 
only  a bird  of  passage,  like  ourselves?” 

He  glanced  down  at  her  keenly  from  where 
he  stood,  leaning  his  arm  on  the  mantle-shelf ; 
for  he  had  risen  when  Mrs.  Shafton  rose. 

“ That  hardly  depends  on  myself.  Can  not 
you  guess  what  is  my  business  here?  Your 
mother  knows  it  already.” 

She  let  her  eyes  rest  on  his  face  for  a single 
second,  and  in  that  second  the  secret — if  secret 
there  were — was  told.  Ralph’s  face  was  calm 
enough,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  its  earn- 
estness— the  earnestness  of  a man  speaking 
with  a set,  solemn  purpose.  Lena’s  cheek 
flushed,  as  if  in  vexation,  and  her  eyelids 
drooped — rather  wearily  than  bashfully. 

“I  am  quite  willing  to  listen,”  she  said, 
“ but  I am  too  stupid  at  guossing.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  for  riddles.” 

“Mine  is  not  likely  to  be,  at  all  events,”  he 
said,  with  a cold  smile.  “ You  are  quite  right, 
too ; it  is  always  best  to  speak  out,  even  when 
one  shrinks  from  the  confession;  and  this  is 
not  so  with  me.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that 
when  I left  Kirkfell  I begged  your  mother  to 
let  me  hear  when  you  were  passing  through 
town?  Well,  it  matters  very  little.  I did 
not  ask  it  without  an  object ; and  the  object 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  has  brought 
roe  here.  I thought  then  it  was  more  than* 
likely  that  my  happiness  would  one  day  or 
other  be  in  your  hands  to  make  or  mar ; I am 
quite  sure  of  it  now ; I have  been  so  for  weeks 
past.  It  is  because  I am  so  sure  that  I feel  no 
shame  in  asking  you  this  question : Is  it  quite 
impossible  that  you  should  ever  care  for  me 
enough  to  become  my  wife  ?” 

The  flush  faded  from  her  face,  leaving  it 
paler  than  its  wont;  but  there  was  none  of 
the  surprise  or  confusion  there  that  might 
naturally  have  been  provoked  by  the  sudden 
avowal.  If  she  had  not  expected  the  situation 
she  certainly  accepted  it  with  wonderful  equa- 
nimity. 

“Impossible?”  she  murmured.  “Nothing 
in  this  world  is  impossible,  they  say.  If  the 
word  had  been  ‘ improbable*  the  question  would 
have  been  easier,  perhaps,  to  answer ; certainly 
I hare  never  asked  it  of  myself  yet.  Was  it 
likely  that  I should  ? Have  you  forgotten  that 
the  length  of  our  acquaintance  should  be  reck- 
oned rather  by  hours  than  days  ?” 

“I  hare  forgotten  nothing,”  he  said.  “I 
have  counted  those  hours  just  as  accurately  as 
I have  the  years  that  make  up  the  difference 
between  your  age  and  mine.  I ought  to  have 
outgrown  rashness  long  ago,  and  I have  only 
one  excuse  for  having  spoken  overhastily; 
and  that  same  excuse,  though  it  is  true,  will 
sound  absurd.  It  is  a wrinkled  hand  that  I 


offer  you  to-day,  but  it  has  never  pressed  any 
woman’s  more  kindly  than  in  friendship.  It  is 
not  necessary,  or  even  fit,  that  I should  tell  you 
how  my  marriage  was  brought  about,  only  I can 
say  that  I did  not  deceive  my  wife  either  before 
or  after  we  stood  at  the  altar  together.  She 
was  content  to  take  my  name  on  certain  terms ; 
and  I hope  while  she  lived  I kept  my  share  of 
the  compact.  Since  she  left  me  in  India — it 
was  some  years  before  she  died — I have  lived 
utterly  alone ; and  I never  thought  it  could  be 
otherwise  with  me  till  I came  to  Kirkfell.  I 
could  not  promise  that  my  nature  should  be 
changed.  I shall  be  rough  and  hard  to  the 
end,  I fear;  yet,  I think,  never  so  rough  as 
willingly  to  speak  a bitter  word  to  you,  and 
never  so  hard  as  to  balk  one  of  your  wishes, 
or  cany  it  out  grudgingly.  You  don’t  seem 
inclined  to  laugh ; I thank  you  for  that,  at  all 
events.” 

She  put  forth  her  hand  as  though  to  check 
him,  but  drew  it  back  again  so  quickly  that  he 
could  not  have  taken  it,  had  he  been  so  minded. 

“ Do  not  speak  so.  I know  right  well  that 
there  are  women  a thousand  times  better  worth 
winning  than  I ever  was  or  could  be  who  would 
be  proud  of  listening  to  the  words  you  have  just 
spoken ; and  yet,  I know,  that  for  your  sake, 
if  not  for  mine — perhaps  for  both  our  sakes — I 
ought  to  shut  my  ears  now  and  always.  Yes, 
for  your  sake  chiefly,”  she  went  on,  before  he 
could  interrupt  her.  “You  said  you  thought 
it  would  be  in  my  power  to  make  or  mar  your 
happiness;  I might  mar  it  worse  by  saying 
‘Yes*  than  by  saying  ‘No’  to-day.  I have 
often  doubted  whether  I am  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  any  man's  happiness ; and  of  late  I had 
begun  to  think — I am  not  sure  if  I had  not  be- 
gun to  hope — that  I should  never  be  tried.” 

“I  am  not  afraid,”  he  said,  simply;  “and 
before  you  say  ‘No,*  remember  this:  I do  not 
ask  for  your  love  as  yet— only  for  the  chance 
of  gaining  it ; and  if  I fail  at  last,  I will  nevei 
complain;  but  I will  be  content — more  than 
content — with  your  loyalty.  If  I have  been 
hasty  in  asking  you  this  question,  you  need  be 
in  no  haste  to  answer  it.  I will  wait  as  long 
as  it  pleases  you.” 

Her  face  was  strangely  troubled  now,  and 
her  voice  low  and  broken. 

“ I will  not  ask  you  to  wait  long — not  longer 
than  till  this  time  to-morrow.  But  I must 
think — I must — ” 

She  checked  herself,  biting  her  lip. 

He  took  her  hand  as  it  hung  idly  down,  but 
did  not  clasp  it;  he  only  lifted  it  to  his  lips 
with  an  honest  reverence  that,  in  most  wo- 
men’s eyes,  would  have  been  worth  a hun- 
dred courtly  graces ; and  at  that  moment 
Lena  herself  felt  any  thing  but  ashamed  of 
her  suitor. 

“ So  it  shall  be,”  he  said ; “ I will  not  weary 
you  any  more  to-day.  Indeed,  special  plead- 
ing like  mine  might  lose  a better  case;  nor 
will  I see  your  mother  again  till  you  have  de- 
cided.” 
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He  pressed  her  fingers  before  he  let  them 
go,  but  much  more  lightly  than  he  had  done 
when  he  bade  her  “ good-by”  at  Kirkfell;  and 
Lena  returned  the  pressure  silently. 

So  they  parted. 

For  some  minutes  after  she  was  left  alone 
the  girl  sat  quite  still ; the  lashes  half  veiling 
her  dreamy  eyes  never  waved  or  stirred , nei- 
ther were  they  lifted  when  the  door  opened 
again. 

The  vigilant  look  was  very  strong  on  Mrs. 
Shafton’s  face  as  she  entered ; and  if  she  had 
affected  composure  her  voice  would  have  be- 
trayed her. 

44  He  has  gone,  then — and  so  soon.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  sent  him  away  ?” 

Lena  looked  up  with  the  languid  defiance  in 
her  eyes  that  her  mother  saw  first  when  it  was 
ordained  that  Caryl  Glynne’s  name  should  no 
more  be  mentioned  between  them,  and  that 
she  had  seen  often  enough  since  then  to  her 
cost. 

“I  did  not  send  Lord  Atherstone  away, 
mamma.  He  himself  thought  it  best  to  go 
without  seeing  you.  Can  not  you  guess  why  ?” 

Mrs.  Shafton  started  violently,  half  rising  out 
of  the  chair  into  which  she  had  thrown  herself, 
and  her  fingers  were  clenched  as  though  in  pas- 
sion or  pain. 

44 1 won’t  believe  it!”  she  cried  out;  “you 
can’t  have  refused  him.  It  would  be  too  un- 
grateful— too  cruel.” 

Lena  smiled,  provokingly. 

“ What  very  large  words ! Of  course  they 
can  only  refer  to  Lord  Atherstone.  I felt  hon- 
ored by  his  offer,  and  told  him  so ; but  I really 
can’t  see  why  I should  have  been  bowed  down 
with  gratitude ; and  as  for  cruelty,  some  peo- 
ple would  think  it  would  have  been  m re  cruel 
if  I had  accepted  him.” 

“ You  did  refuse  him,  then  ?”  the  other  said, 
almost  in  a whisper. 

There  was  no  anger  in  her  face  now,  but 
such  a sick  despondency  as  stirred  even  Lena's 
compassion. 

44  I couldn’t  help  teasing  you,”  she  said ; 44  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  fainting,  mamma.  I did 
not  refuse  Lord  Atherstone ; I only  asked  him 
to  give  me  till  to-morrow  to  decide.  Was  that 
very  unreasonable,  all  incompatibilities  consid- 
ered ? He  did  not  seem  to  think  so.” 

For  a person  who  as  a rule  kept  her  feelings 
pretty  well  in  hand,  Mrs.  Shafton  felt  absurdly 
inclined  to  be  hysterical.  The  change  from 
disappointment  to  hope  was  rather  too  much 
for  her — the  reactions  of  her  life  had  been  so 
invariably  the  other  way.  She  crossed  over  to 
where  her  daughter  sat,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek  and  brow.  There  was  a very  unusual 
warmth  in  the  caress ; for,  though  indulgent  to 
her  children,  she  was  by  no  means  a “gushing” 
parent ; and  it  was  quite  as  significant  as  if  her 
thanksgiving  had  been  uttered  aloud.  Lena 


submitted  passively  to  the  embrace  without  re- 
turning it. 

“Now  don’t  give  me  more  credit  than  I de- 
serve,” she  said;  “I  only  promised  him  that  I 
would  think  it  over.” 

But  Mrs.  Shafton  was  not  to  be  *discouraged 
again  so  easily.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  ever  known  Lena  look  seriously,  not  to  say 
favorably,  upon  an  eligible  marriage  offer.  To 
| have  reached  this  poiut  was  a great  step  gained 
| — so  great  a one  that  she  could  afford  now  to 
temporize. 

44  You  were  quite  right  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider, darling,”  she  said,  soothingly;  44 you 
could  hardly  do  otherwise,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  your  acquaintance.  Only  be  sensible 
and  brave;  you  must  look  things  in  the  face 
sooner  or  later.  If  I were  to  die  to-morrow 
you  would  be  nearly  penniless  and  alone  in  the 
world — quite  alone,  for  what  kind  of  a guard 
or  help  would  your  poor  brother  be  ? I feel  so 
tired  sometimes  that  I should  be  almost  glad  to 
lie  down  and  sleep  once  for  all,  if  I only  knew 
you  were  safe.  You  would  be  so  very  safe — 
there . In  spite  of  that  sauvagerie  on  the  sur- 
face, no  woman  could  help  trusting  Lord  Ather- 
stone, and  very  few  would  not  learn  to  love  him 
in  time.  Indeed,  I would  not  try  to  persuade 
you  if  I did  not  feel  sure  you  would  be  happy. 
I have  never  yet  tried  to  force  your  inclinations, 
you  must  own  that ; and  I never  crossed  them 
— but  once.” 

Lena  drew  herself  away  with  a manifest  im- 
patience. 

44 1 thought  that 4 once’  was  buried  long  ago,” 
she  said,  coldly.  “We  need  not  call  it  up 
again,  especially  just  at  this  time.  Now,  mam- 
ma, I will  promise  you  to  think  over  every  thing 
— every  thing ; and  I will  do  my  very  best  to 
be  worldly-wise,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  say 
another  word  on  the  subject,  and  to  leave  me 
quite  alone  to  my  own  devices  till  to-morrow 
afternoon.  You  shall  hear  my  answer  then, 
and  you  may  scold  or  praise  me  as  much  as  you 
please.  If  I consult  any  one  in  the  mean  time, 
it  will  only  be  Grace  Moreland , and  you  know 
she  is  almost  certain  to  take  your  side  of  the 
question.” 

To  all  this  the  other  readily  agreed.  Lena 
retreated  to  her  own  room  immediately  after 
dinner,  so  Mrs.  Shafton  was  condemned  to  a 
solitary  evening ; but  it  seemed  to  her  any  thing 
but  long  or  weary ; and  as  she  sat  musing  alone 
there  hovered  often  on  her  lips  a quiet  smile  of 
beatitude. 

The  bark  that  she  had  steered  to  the  best  of 
her  strength  and  skill  had  not  yet  entered  the 
safe  roadstead,  and  certain  shoals  were  still  to 
be  weathered  before  it  should  be  moored  in 
port.  Nevertheless,  after  the  harassment  of 
long  sea  turmoil,  there  was  relief  inexpressible 
in  floating  through  stiller  waters  under  the  loom 
of  the  land. 
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FLOOD-TIDE. 

The  waves  are  pressing  inward  from  the  bay; 

Far  off  the  advancing  lines  of  rippling  foam 
Proclaim  the  hour  of  that  mysterious  sway 
Which  brings  them  beachward  from  their  ocean  home ; 
And  twinkling  points  of  light,  a radiance  fleet, 

Spring  up  beneath  their  swift,  white-sandaled  feet. 

They  swell,  the  waters  of  this  inlet  lone : 

The  dreary  marshes  and  the  oozy  sands 
With  the  pink-blooming  sedge  are  overflown, 

Till  all  the  flood  one  shining  level  stands; 

A sudden  freshness  fills  the  breeze,  and  signs 
Of  answering  gladness  thrill  the  o’erhanging  pines. 

New  life  and  fuller  comes  to  all  but  me; 

With  no  expectancy  or  joy  I bum, 

As  daily  the  inexorable  sea 
Recalls  an  hour  that  never  shall  return — 

A tide  that  overswept  the  bounds  of  years, 

And  flowed  to  me,  o’erwhelmed  with  hopes  and  fears. 

Something  unstirred  till  then  within  me  woke — 

A longing  for  the  broader  world  of  waves, 

For  life  whose  pulses  beat  with  bolder  stroke, 

On  coral  reefs,  in  opal-gleaming  caves; 

And  Music’s  soul,  that  ever  in  me  sings, 

Toward  those  wild  surges  stretched  its  eager  wings. 

What  joy  to  feel  the  ocean's  stormy  heart 
Through  me  responsive  ever  throb  and  swell! 

To  be  of  its  great  orchestra  a part, 

When  the  winds  meet  beneath  the  tempest’s  swell! 

My  constant  echoes  of  that  wondrous  tone 
Should  make  its  mystic  melody  my  own. 

And  yet  I hesitated — who  could  know 
What  soundless  gulfs,  what  dangers  vague  and  dread, 
Might  lurk  in  that  resistless  current’s  flow? 

And,  while  I wavered,  grasped  this  shelving  bed, 

The  impatient  flood  turned  back,  my  hour  went  by — 
Since  then  no  tide  returns  that  mounts  so  high. 

Around  this  lonely  creek  the  sultry  air 
The  petty  gnats  with  shrewish  pipings  fill; 

The  whispering  reeds  their  endless  gossip  share, 

The  swallows  wheel  in  drowsy  circles  still; 

And  in  the  woods  above  the  burdened  bee 
Drones  out  his  dull  content,  poor  life,  with  thee ! 

I only  chafe  with  fierce  unrest  and  pain — 

Scorn  the  tame  joys  these  narrow  bounds  within — 
Yearn  ever  toward  the  breezy,  billowy  main, 

The  enchanted  realm  I was  not  brave  to  win. 

Weak,  timorous  heart,  that  could  not  trust  and  dare, 
There  is  a death  in  life — a long  despair. 

Oh,  moaning  shell,  in  turbid  shallows  pent! 

Are  thine  the  plaints  that  my  sad  thoughts  accost? 

Or  are  they  my  own  spirit’s  discontent, 

The  cureless  grief  that  mourns  occasion  lost, 

That  through  the  eventless  days  must  still  regret 
The  tide  with  which  but  once  life’s  sands  are  wet? 


Thou,  unto  whom  it  comes,  as  once, to  me, 

And  proffers  wider  chances  to  the  soul — 

What  perils  wait  on  that  high  destiny 
Quell  thou  with  courage  vaster — dare  the  whole. 

It  is  the  grand  resolve,  not  after-fate, 

That  makes  the  hero’s  act  and  story  great. 

Charles  Laxdor. 
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MIRABETH. 

“ Mirabrth,  the  dear  wife  of  Jacob  Frost,  died  Janu- 
ary 10,  18 — , aged  60  years.” 

I SAW  thpse  words  in  a little  Quaker  grave- 
yard. Their  quiet  peace  touched  me ; and 
this  is  the  story  of  the  woman  whose  sad  life 
was  irradiated  and  ennobled  by  her  own  brave 
soul. 

Far  away  among  the  hills  dwelt  Mirabeth. 
All  alone  with  her  father  she  had  lived  and 
grown  into  the  tall,  slim  girl  she  was.  The 
father  was  a weakly,  foolish  old  fellow,  with- 
out purpose  or  ambition  in  life ; his  only  thought 
was  Mirabeth. 

Her  mother  had  died  when  the  little  girl 
was  scarcely  more  than  eight  years  old,  and 
as  the  child  lay  beside  her  with  wide  hazel 
eyes,  the  trembling  words,  “Mirabeth,  take 
care  of  thy  dear  father,”  fixed  themselves  upon 
her  little  mind,  and  as  she  grew,  more  and 
more  the  necessity  for  such  care  appeared  to 
her,  and  faithfully  she  did  her  mother's  bid- 
ding. 

They  lived  in  a small  settlement  of  Friends, 
a long  way  from  other  civilization.  Once  a 
traveling  circus  had  stopped  on  its  way  through 
the  country ; but  it  didn't  pay,  and  the  mana- 
gers departed  with  the  elephant  and  the  trained 
ponies.  The  affair  had  been  a nine-days'  win- 
der, but  even  the  young  Friends  could  not  go  to 
so  worldly  a place  as  a circus ; so  Dilpworth 
was  left  again  with  its  store  and  tavern  and  the 
meeting-house,  by  way  of  excitements. 

This  little  village  was  almost  unconnected 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  people  were, 
of  course,  mostly  farmers,  the  market  for  whose 
produce  was  perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  over 
the  hills ; so,  though  the  country  was  rich  and 
fertile,  the  inhabitants  were  poor  and  made 
barely  enough  to  live  by.  Some  of  the  more 
liberal  farmers  took,  weekly,  the  county  papers, 
and  sometimes  a Friends'  Intelligencer  made  its 
way  among  them ; for  this  reason  a stage  drove 
through  the  place,  and  dropped  the  mail  on  its 
way  to  a more  prosperous  town. 

Old  Benjamin  Walker  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  never  seen  an  engine  nor  a steamboat; 
“and  ne%Ter  wanted  to,  either,”  he  said.  His 
son  Samuel  had  once  been  to  the  great  city, 
and  Jane  might  have  gone  when  she  was  a 
girl,  only  she  couldn't  make  np  her  mind  to 
leave  home.  In  consequence  of  so  much  ex- 
perience, Samuel  and  Jane  were  leading  peo- 
ple in  Dilpworth.  Benjamin  would  have  Seen 
greatly  disappointed  if  his  eyes  had  ever  rested 
on  the  iron-horse.  He  was  spared  the  sorrow, 
for  Death  came  to  him  before  the  railroad. 

Mirabeth  had  learned  to  read  and  write  well. 
Her  mother  nsed  to  teach  school  down  the  val- 
ley before  she  married  Joseph  Haines,  qnd  her 
few  books  were  in  the  child's  possession.  Jo- 
seph had  small  opinion  of  learning,  but  great 
opinion  of  his  daughter ; so  he  had  never  pre- 
vented her  doing  what  she  could  to  improve 
her  mind. 
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She  knew  as  a child  all  the  flowers  and  herbs 
that  grew  about,  and  with  a clear  piping  little 
voice  could  answer  the  bird-calls.  She  liked 
to  wander  off  into  the  woods  and  lie  among  the 
grass  and  leaves,  singing  softly  to  herself,  and 
thinking  6he  knew  not  what.  When  she  was 
fifteen,  the  old  woman  who  lived  at  the  house 
died,  and  Mirabeth  went  no  more  into  the 
woods,  but  staid  at  home  to  care  for  her  father’s 
comfort,  and  became  a demure  Quaker  maiden, 
fair  and  pure  as  a lily,  but  calm  and  passionless. 

One  day  the  coach  drove  into  Dilpworth 
and  deposited,  beside  the  five  papers,  a strange 
young  man ; and  this  was  so  curious  a thing 
that  the  people  first  stared  after  the  retreating 
stage  to  make  sure  that  it  had  made  no  mis- 
take, and  then  they  looked  at  the  young  man. 

He  was  tali  and  broad-shouldered,  with  a gold- 
en beard,  and  he  carried  a portmanteau  in  his 
hand.  He  stood  for  a moment  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  where  the  stage  had  left  him,  and 
then  strode  into  the  store.  This  was  Philip 
Harper,  and  he  had  come  as  the  herald  of  the 
railroad.  The  great  Swan  and  Mogul  line  was 
in  course  of  construction ; and  to  save  tunneling 
a lofty  hill,  Harper  was  to  negotiate  for  a thor- 
oughfare at  Dilpworth  Valley.  He  got  what 
he  wanted,  lengthened  the  road  by  ten  miles, 
saved  the  company  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  knew  that  he  had  done  well.  But 
this  was  still  in  the  future. 

He  was  taken  to  meeting  on  First-day,  and 
there  he  saw  Mirabeth  Haines.  She  entered 
in  her  plain  gray  dress,  looking  so  peaceful  and 
cool ; and  besides,  the  girl  was  really  beautiful. 
Harper  was  something  of  an  artist,  and  knew 
that  she  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

Mirabeth  was  tall  and  lithe,  her  hair  black 
and  smooth  over  the  temples,  and  her  eyes  were 
large  and  wondrous  dark,  with  long  curled  lash- 
es. Harper  could  look  at  none  save  her ; and 
when  the  men  and  women  came  out  of  their  re- 
spective doors  he  stood  bareheaded  in  the  path 
as  Mirabeth  passed  by.  Then  busy  John  Gruby 
began  his  introductions. 

“ Phjlip,  I'll  make  thee  acquainted  with  our 
good  Samuel  Walker  and  his  wife  Hannah ; and 
this  is  Jane.  Here's  Joseph  Haines,  Philip. 
Where’s  thy  daughter,  Joseph  ? Mirabeth,”  he 
called,  and  the  girl  turned,  “ thee  must  know 
Philip  Harper,  the  new  Friend  who  has  come 
among  us.” 

She  held  in  one  hand  a blue  cotton  umbrella 
and  a little  bunch  of  field -flowers  she  had  picked 
by  the  way-side ; but  she  gave  him  her  other 
shapely  brown  hand,  saying  only,  “lam  pleased 
to  meet  thee,  Philip  Harper,”  and  he  was  im- 
pressed anew  with  her  beauty. 

In  another  week  Harper  had  bought  the  land 
for  the  company,  surveying  was  begun,  and  in 
a week  more  thirty  hands  were  at  work  on  the 
Dilpworth  Valley  Branch. 

“ But  thee  sees,  Miss  Mirabeth,”  said  Philip, 
half  adopting  the  Friendly  speech — “ thee  sees 
the  hardest  work  is  just  here.” 

This  was  more  than  a month  after  his  com, 
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ing,  and  the  two  were  examining  the  work  he 
had  done  in  the  valley. 

“Thee  means  a bridge?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

There  was  one  curious  feature  about  Dilp- 
worth — the  river,  as  the  people  called  it ; the 
brook,  as  Harper  thought,  though  in  truth  it 
was  neither.  Through  a rocky  gorge,  about 
fifty  feet  in  width,  ran  a mountain  torrent. 
The  walls  were  high  on  either  side,  and  at 
the  point  where  Mirabeth  stood  must  have 
risen  some  forty  feet  above  the  apparently 
harmless  stream  that  flowed  below. 

“It  looks  quiet  enough  now,”  she  said; 
“ but  in  the  spring-time  it  is  often  fearful. 
Why,  Philip,  I remember  one  great  storm 
long  ago,  when  trees  were  borne  past  here 
like  straws,  and  then  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  any  where.” 

“ How  do  you  cross?”  he  asked. 

“ Oh,  there  is  a ford  somewhere  above  here, 
I believe;  but  we  have  never  wanted  a bridge, 
because  we  have  no  need  to  cross.” 

Harper  laughed.  “No  need  to  cross!”  he 
cried.  “ Do  you  really  mean  you  were  never 
on  the  other  side?  Why,  I could  not  live  so 
near  without  getting  over  somehow ; and  the 
ford  must  be  very  uncertain  too : 

‘And  woe  betide  ye,  Annan  Water, 

This  night  ye  are  a dntmly  river: 

Bat  over  thee  we'll  build  a brig, 

That  ye  uoe  mair  true  love  may  sever.' 

Do  you  know  the  old  ballad,  Miss  Mirabeth  ?” 

“No,”  she  answered;  “I  know  but  little 
poetry.” 

“Come  listen  to  this,  then,  here  on  this 
stone.  These  dear  old  ballads  are  my  best 
friends.” 

They  sat  down  together  on  a moss-grown 
rock,  and  Philip  told  her  the  quaint  old  song, 
in  a low,  rich  voice  that  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes.  She  had  never  heard  any  thing  so  beau- 
tiful. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  they  stood  up. 

“Look,”  he  said,  “the  sun  is  setting.  Oh, 
Mirabeth,  how  beautiful  this  world  is  made !” 

He  walked  away  from  her  to  the  cliff  whis- 
tling. As  he  6tood  bareheaded  there,  his 
figure  thrown  out  against  the  higher  block  rock 
of  the  other  shore,  a slanting  shaft  of  sunlight 
came  and  fell  around  him,  lighting  up  his 
beard  and  hair  till  they  seemed  of  gold. 

“ How  splendid  he  is !”  thought  Mirabeth,  as 
she  in  the  shadow  watched  him ; “a  prince  of 
sunlight!” 

But  when  he  stood  beside  her  again  he 
was  only  a common  mortal,  and  all  he  said 
was,  “ Yes,  I shall  make  the  bridge  just  here.” 

They  did  not  speak  again,  Harper  whistling 
most  of  the  way  home.  Once  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  help  her  across  a brook,  but  she  was 
over  before  he  could  touch  her. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  left  the  air  purple 
on  the  hills.  Out  of  the  valley  rose  a little 
white  cloud  of  mist,  that  stretched  softly  away 
among  the  trees,  following  the  brook  in  its 


windings.  In  the  distance,  somewhere,  a cow 
lowed,  and  then  all  was  still. 

The  evening  lights  were  twinkling  in  thf 
houses  as  they  reached  the  gate. 

“ Will  thee  come  in,  Philip?”  as||pd  the  girl 
“Father  will  like  to  see  thee.” 

“No,  I thank  thee,”  he  answered  ; “I  hav<? 
work  for  to-night.  I must  draw  the  plans  foi 
that  bridge.  Good-night,  Miss  Mirabeth,  and 
— and  thank  thee  for  the  walk.” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  jealous, 
and,  strangely  enough,  jealous  of  a railroad 
bridge  that  did  not  exist.  A week  went  by, 
and  she  only  saw  him  once.  At  sunrise,  as  he 
passed  with  a gang  of  workmen,  she  watched 
through  the  hop-vine  that  hung  over  her  win- 
dow. It  was  quite  like  the  Lady  of  Shalott. 
This  beautiful  creature  shut  up  in  the  old  farm- 
house, always  weaving  the  tiresome  web  of  little 
insignificant  household  cares,  and  there  went 
the  careless  Lancelot  singing  down  the  val- 
ley, to  the  great  work  of  building  a fifty-foot 
railroad  bridge. 

And  day  by  day  the  spell  of  love  had  come 
upon  her.  Though  she  was  powerless  to  do 
aught  but  work  on  at  her  monotonous  taskt<, 
she  saw  now  that  the  color  of  her  life  was  gray, 
and  ugly,  and  began  to  brighten  it  with  a little 
fancy  which  had  never  come  to  her  before ; for 
Quaker  girls  are  not  given  to  dreaming. 

Still  Philip  did  not  come  to  her.  The  bridge 
she  knew  was  nearly  complete ; for  her  father 
had  asked  her — “ Why  don’t  thee  go  to  see  ir, 
daughter?  Philip  is  a likely  young  man.” 

She  had  answered  him  hastily : “ That  she 
never  cared  for  bridges.” 

That  night  Philip  stopped  at  the  gate,  with 
his  valise  again  in  his  hand ; he  was  going 
away  by  the  same  stage-coach  which  had 
brought  him  to  Dilpworth  five  months  before. 
Mirabeth  was  standing  at  the  gate.  She  held 
a white  bantam  chicken  in  her  arms,  and  was 
caressing  and  petting  her  little  dumb  friend  as 
Harper  stood  before  her. 

“Oh,  Miss  Mirabeth,”  he  cried,  “I  am  go- 
ing away  for  two  weeks.  I want  you  to  prom- 
ise not  to  go  to  that  cliff  till  I come  back  again 
— please  ?” 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  just  like  a boy  asking 
for  something  he  wants  very  much. 

She  did  not  raise  her  head,  but  went  on 
stroking  her  chicken’s  white  feathers.  She  was 
so  beautiful  as  she  stood  still  in  the  pathway, 
on  either  side  of  which  grew  two  tali  stalks  of 
day-lilies  that  seemed  her  handmaidens.  Philip 
watched  her  for  a moment;  but  she  had  not 
spoken,  and  he  knew  the  stage  would  pass. 
He  stroked  the  chicken’s  head  with  one  finger. 
“Will  you  ?”  he  questioned  again.  The  ban- 
tam turned  and  pecked  at  him  with  her  shaq> 
little  bill. 

“ Naughty  Biddy ; did  she  hurt  thee,  Philip?*’ 

“ Quick,  Mirabeth,  tell  me.” 

“ Is  thee  coming  again  ?”  She  did  not  look 
up  as  she  said  this. 

“Thee  knows  I am,  Mirabeth.” 
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“I  promise.’* 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  bid  her  farewell,  but 
she  ran  into  the  house  without  one  other  word. 

Harper  got  into  the  stage  feeling  very  con- 
tent, though  he  did  not  know  she  watched  him, 
looking  through  the  hop-vines  till  the  trees  hid 
him  from  view.  And  then  Mirabcth  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed  and  cried  as  any  other  girl  would 
do  who  sees  him  whom  she  loves  best  in  the 
world  ride  away  in  excellent  spirits  on  top  of  a 
stage-coach. 

Jacob  Frost  was  supposed  to  be  Mirabeth’s 
lover ; but  she  had  never  been  very  kind  to  him. 

He  rode  his  horse  into  the  yard  that  after- 
noon, and  she  knew  he  had  come  courting. 
And  that  night  ho  said  to  her,  partly  quoting 
from  the  marriage  form : 

“ Mirabetli,  wilt  thou  marry  me  ? I will  be 
a faithful  and  a loving  husband  unto  thee  until 
death  shall  part  us.” 

She  answered  him : “ No,  no,  Jacob ; how 
could  I marry  thee  ? I could  never  love  thee. 
No.”  She  added,  “I  thank  thee,  but  it  can 
not  be  os  thee  would  have  it.” 

So  her  first  lover  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away  discomfited. 

She  did  not  see  him  as  he  rode,  for  all  the 
way  seemed  illumined  by  the  figure  of  a tall 
young  man,  whose  golden  beard  was  blown  by 
the  wind.  And  Mirabeth  thought,  “Can  he 
ever  love  me  ?” 

The  two  weeks  were  accomplished,  and  fifty 
times  had  come  the  question,  “Mirabeth,  has 
thee  seen  the  bridge  ?”  Or  she  had  been  told, 
“ The  bridge  is  done,  the  cars  will  be  running 
in  the  spring.” 

But  she  had  kept  her  promise  to  Philip ; and 
had  been  scolded  and  ridiculed  because  she 
would  not  go  with  the  others  to  look  at  the 
wonderful  thing. 

When  the  moon  was  full  she  sat  all  alone  be- 
hind the  hop-viues,  watching  the  silver  light 
and  the  quivering  shadows  upon  her  floor,  and 
a voice  that  might  have  come  from  the  moon, 
for  the  silence  that  reigned  before,  spoke  sud- 
denly : 

“Miss  Mirabeth.” 

She  threw  a white  shawl  over  her  head  and 
went  down  stairs  to  Philip  Harper.  She  gave 
him  both  her  hands,  and  did  not  dare  to  speak, 
so  glad  was  she  to  see  him. 

“Here  I am,”  he  said.  “Will  thee  go  and 
see  my  bridge  ?” 

That  nettled  her.  Did  he  care  for  nothing 
else?  Was  he  not  glad  at  seeing  her  again? 
He  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  walked  off  down 
the  road. 

“I’ve  been  home  to  Newton,”  he  said. 

“Did  thee  see  thy  mother?”  she  asked,  be- 
cause she  had  nothing  else  to  say. 

“ Yes ; they  are  all  well  and  happy  at  home. 
Miss  Mirabeth,  you  thought  it  strange  making 
you  promise  not  to  go  to  the  old  cliff  till  I came 
again;  but  the  truth  is,  this  bridge  is  some- 
thing of  a triumph  for  me,  and  I — I wanted  to 
show  it  you  myself,  Mirabeth.” 


Her  heart  gave  a jump. 

“I  want  to  get  a little  word  of  praise  from 
you,”  he  went  on.  “I  want  to  hear  what  you 
say  when  you  see  it.  But,  pshaw  1 you  can’t 
care  for  my  poor  little  bridge,  though  it  is  60 
much  to  me.” 

“I  do  care,”  she  said,  softly,  under  her 
breath. 

“Here’s  the  bridge,  Mirabeth — speak  quick ! ” 

He  was  very  much  excited  as  he  waited  for 
her  verdict. 

Over  the  crazy  water,  splashing  sometimes  in 
shadow,  now  brilliant  in  the  moonlight,  was 
thrown  a single  span.  There  was  nothing  heavy 
or  superfluous  about  the  bridge.  Light  and 
graceful,  it  seemed  really  hung  between  the  two 
steep  shores,  and  the  winds  almost  swayed  it 
as  they  passed.  Only  fifty  feet  to  the  other 
side,  yet  this  fellow  Harper  was  the  first  to 
make  the  two  regions  one ; and  he  had  joined 
them  with  as  beautiful  a piece  of  mechanism  as 
man  could  accomplish. 

Mirabeth  stood  silent  before  the  young  man 
for  a moment,  then  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
spoke: 

“Philip,  thee  has  done  well!” 

He  saw  that  her  glorious  eyes  were  glistening 
with  more  than  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  her 
voice  shook  as  she  said, 

“ Oh,  Philip,  it  is  so  beautiful,  thy  bridge !” 

He  caught  both  her  hands. 

“Mirabeth,  my  darling!” 

“Philip!” 

That  was  alL  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
held  her  close.  He  knew  now  what  he  seemed 
only  to  have  dimly  guessed  before — that  it  was 
more  than  her  approbation  of  his  work  that  he 
wanted ; and  he  had  seen  more  than  this  as  she 
looked  at  him. 

He  turned  her  head  back  and  gazecLdown 
into  her  eyes.  The  unshed  tears  quiveftd  on 
her  lashes.  She  did  not  move  nor  speak,  but 
rested  quiet  in  his  arms.  All  around  them  fell 
the  solemn  splendor  of  the  night;  'they  two 
alone  with  the  perfectness  of  joy  that  had  come 
to  them. 

It  seemed  now  that  they  had  lived  for  this 
moment;  that  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  things. 

So  the  bridge  brought  them  together.  They 
were  happy  for  two  months  longer,  then  Philip 
bade  his  love  farewell  “ till  the  spring,”  he  said. 

Mirabeth’s  life  went  on  as  quietly  as  before, 
save  for  the  letters  that  came  to  her,  and  the 
proud  consciousness  of  his  love.  Through  the 
long  winter  she  waited,  happy,  for  the  spring. 

“Why,  my  daughter,  thee’s  growing  rosy; 
the  spring  is  good  for  thee,”  said  her  father,  as 
the  snows  began  to  melt.  She  was  growing 
rosy  with  hope.  Three  weeks  and  he  would  be 
with  her.  The  railroad  was  opened  through 
that  country  now,  and  though  Dilpworth  was 
by  no  means  a way-station,  still  great  pride  was 
felt  as  the  trains  rushed  past.  At  last  came  the 
letter,  which  said : 

“ I shall  be  with  thee  in  three  days.  I mean  to  ride 
from  Rogers’s  Corners  to  Dilpworth,  as  there  is  some- 
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thing  on  the  road  which  my  lordship  mast  inspect. 
Only  three  days,  sweet-heart,  and  ‘ I’m  coming  over 
the  mountain  1*  My  mother  sends  thee  thy  wedding- 
gown  by  my  hand,  and  I bring  my  fair  one  a jewel. 

“Good-night,  my  Mirabeth,  my  beloved  1 Three 
days  and  I shall  fold  thee  in  these  arms. 

“Philip.” 

On  the  morrow  arose  a fearful  tempest,  and 
the  wind  rushed  between  the  mountains,  chang- 
ing the  stream  into  an  angry  river  and  a whirl- 
pool. The  water,  as  it  fought  its  way  against 
the  rocky  boundaries,  made  for  itself  prey  of 
many  a poor  little  tree  and  bush  that  had  ven- 
tured too  near  the  edge.  Great  stones  were 
torn  from  their  sockets  and  rolled  on  in  the  tor- 
rent, and  the  roar  of  the  waters  was  deafening. 
This  havoc  was  only  between  the  rocky  Bhores ; 
for  above,  where  Mirabeth  had  told  Philip  there 
was  a ford,  the  whole  meadow  was  overflowed. 
On  the  margins  it  seemed  peaceful ; but  toward 
the  centre,  half  hidden  by  the  willows  and  al- 
ders that  grew  beside  it,  the  channel  began, 
which,  ere  long,  had  swelled  into  the  pitiless, 
angry  water  between  the  rocks.  All  that  day 
the  storm  raged,  and  fiercer  grew  the  stream, 
and  more  deceitful  the  still  water  on  the  mead- 
ows ; for  as  it  spread  over  the  land  the  crazy 
channel  became  more  hidden  from  sight,  and 
the  shallows  were  still. 

On  the  third  day  of  Mirabeth’s  waiting  the 
rain  had  ceased ; but  the  wind  still  blew  from 
the  hills,  and  the  gray  clouds  were  scudding 
over  a dull  leaden  sky. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  budding  willows  were 
covered  with  a silver  veil  of  little  tender  leaves. 

“ He  will  be  here  by  five  o’clock,”  she  said. 
She  gave  her  father  his  dinner  as  usual,  and 
was  as  quiet  and  useful  as  ever.  As  the  hour 
drew  near  she  grew  excited.  “I  can’t  wait; 
I will  go  to  meet  him.”  So  she  went  out  into 
the  air.  The  road  was  dry,  and  for  a little 
way  she  ran  against  the  keen  wind ; it  pricked 
her  cheek,  and  made  her  breath  come  hard. 
She  walked  on  quickly,  the  oxygen  making  her 
blood  tingle  down  to  her  finger-tips. 

At  last  she  stood  on  the  dear  old  cliff.  The 
wind  blew  fiercely,  and  the  bridge  creaked  and 
groaned  in  the  blast. 

She  called,  “Philip!”  No  one  could  hear, 
she  knew,  and  she  loved  to  speak  the  word ; but 
the  sound  blew  away  in  an  instant,  and  was 
lost.  A verse  of  the  old  ballad  came  into  her 
thought,  and  she  sang  aloud : 

“ * He’s  loupen  on  his  bonny  gray, 

He’s  rade  the  right  gate  and  the  ready; 

For  a*  the  storm  he  wadna  stay, 

For  seeking  o’  his  bouny  lady.'  ” 

She  looked  up  the  6tream,  and  saw  the  little 
foot-bridge  the  workmen  had  used  was  washed 
away.  Then  a great  fear  came  upon  her,  and 
the  words  of  the  song  sounded  like  a knell ; 

“‘He  sparred  the  mare  Into  the  flood: 

I wot  she  swam  both  strong  and  steady; 

Bnt  the  atream  was  broad,  and  her  strength  did  fall, 
And  he  never  saw  his  bonny  lady.”* 

Her  voice  was  like  a cry.  “ Oh,  Philip ! he 
will  try  the  ford.  I must  save  him.”  Her 


foot  was  on  the  bridge  as  she  spoke.  She  had 
not  thought  of  the  cars,  nor  of  danger  for  her- 
self, though  before  her  was  a perilous  journey; 
and  the  wind  caught  her  os  she  stood,  and  al- 
most blew  her  off  the  narrow  foothold.  It  was 
a bridge  of  only  a single  track,  without  roof  or 
flooring,  and  the  girl  must  spring  from  tie  to 
tie,  with  that  whirlpool  forty  feet  below.  Slow- 
ly and  steadily  she  made  her  way,  never  for  a 
moment  flagging  or  growing  dizzy.  She  had 
gained  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  was  filled 
only  with  the  wild  desire  to  reach  Philip,  when 
she  heard  a sound  that  froze  her  blood.  Above 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  above  the  water’s  roar, 
she  knew  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive.  She 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  breathed  a little  prayer; 
“My  Heavenly  Father,  help!  oh,  my  God!” 
In  an  instant  the  train  would  be  upon  her; 
death  seemed  on  every  side. 

The  engine  shrieked  fiercely  as  it  struck 
the  bridge.  They  had  seen  her,  too  late  to 
help  her  now.  At  the  very  feet  of  the  mon- 
ster, as  he  came  thundering  on,  she  grasped 
the  tie  on  which  she  knelt  with  both  hands; 
she  dropped  between  the  rails,  and  hnng  there 
for  life  as  the  cars  passed  over  her  head. 

It  was  a lifetime  to  her;  the  noise  was  mad- 
dening, and  the  cruel  bridge  seemed  to  hate 
her,  it  shook  so. 

The  cars  were  gone.  She  never  knew  how 
she  struggled  again  to  her  feet  and  reached  the 
other  shore;  she  had  lost  all  consciousness, 
save  that  she  must  find  Philip,  and  tell  him 
something  quickly.  She  stood  for  a moment 
on  the  steep  bank,  and  turned  dumbly  toward 
the  water;  and,  as  she  looked,  from  out  the 
dark  mass  a face  stared  blankly  up  at  her — a 
face  with  a golden  beard. 

Mirabeth  fell  prone  upon  the  earth.  The 
black,  murderous  water  rushed  on ; the  spray 
rose  and  sparkled,  pure  and  white,  as  though 
it  did  not  hide  the  secret  of  his  death. 

“Oh,  wae  betide  the  fresh  saugh  wand  I 
Oh,  wae  betide  the  bash  of  brier ! 

That  bent  and  brake  Into  hla  hand. 

When  strength  of  man  and  horse  did  tire!** 

“Hey!  Lord  ha*  mercy!  Whats’ever  that 
a-lying  over  the  track  ?” 

“Looks  like  it  were  a woman.  Jake,  it’s  the 
boss’s  doxy.” 

“ Dead,  is  she  ?" 

“No,  she  fainted.  Poor  dear,  what’s  the 
matter  with  ’ee  ? Speak  up,  my  pretty ! Gen- 
tle, gentle,  Jake ; turn  her  over ; she’ll  come 
all  right.” 

The  two  laborers,  with  hard,  begrimed  hands, 
touched  the  helpless  woman  at  their  feet  like  a 
little  child.  Tenderly  they  raised  her,  and  wilh 
some  trouble  bore  her  again  over  the  bridge. 

Mirabeth  did  not  speak.  Her  eyes  opened 
once,  but  showed  no  sign  of  returning  reason. 
She  had  been  taken  home,  and  the  whole  vil- 
lage was  alive  with  excitement  before  she  be- 
came conscious  of  her  broken  life.  The  an- 
guish that  she  felt  can  come  but  once,  such  woe 
is  so  great  os  to  make  all  other  as  nothing. 
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Little  by  little  the  girl  had  to  learn  that  she 
most  miss  the  well-spring  of  her  hope  or  joy. 
Indeed,  she  had  not  known  before  all  that  Philip 
was  to  her.  He  had  come  to  her  in  this  silent 
village,  where  the  noises  of  the  outside  life  were 
unknown,  and  had,  as  it  were,  unlocked  the 
great  harmonies  of  the  universe.  Her  mind 
before  had  lain  dormant ; now  she  could  think ; 
she  knew  the  ideas  of  the  master-spirits  who 
move  the  world.  And  she  had  loved  him ; the 
power  of  her  soul  was  awakened.  Life  was 
a hundredfold  more  earnest,  more  purposeful, 
since  she  had  known  Philip.  And  in  an  in- 
stant that  one  on  whom  she  had  relied,  who 
had  worked  this  change,  who  had  made  her 
alive  when  before  she  had  been  dead — that  one 
was  swept  from  her  side : she  was  alone. 

Years  passed  before  Mirabeth  learned  to 
stand  without  him.  Every  instant  of  her  life 
she  missed  her  love.  She  had  prayed  to  die, 
till  she  saw  that  there  was  still  work  for  her  in 
this  life.  Then  bravely  she  took  up  her  burden, 
saying,  “So  would  Philip  have  done;”  for  as 
time  went  on  her  father  became  feeble  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  all  her  care  and  affection 
were  needed  in  the  constant  watch  she  kept  for 
his  comfort.  At  last  the  old  man  died,  and 
now  she  was  in  truth  what  she  had  felt  herself 
to  be  for  years,  without  a companion  in  this 
world. 

She  was  always  like  a ministering  angel  jn 


[ Dilpworth.  Whoever  was  sick  or  in  trouble 
sent  for  Mirabeth  Haines,  and  she  brought 
comfort.  For  years  she  lived  alone  in  the  old 
house,  doing  what  she  could  for  those  around 
her,  always  keeping  brave,  tender,  and  loving, 
though  all  she  had  to  love  were  taken  from  her. 
When  Mirabeth  was  forty  years  old,  and  her 
hair  was  silvered  under  the  soft  Friends'  cap 
she  wore,  Jacob  Frost  rode  again  to  her  door. 
Long  ago,  when  Mirabeth  had  refused  him,  he 
had  left  her  hurt  and  sad,  and  at  length  had 
married  the  good  wife  who  was  now  dead. 
Jacob  found  himself  wholly  incapable  of  caring 
for  the  children  she  had  left.  He  had  always 
been  faithful  to  Mirabeth's  memory,  though  he 
had  taken  Sarah  for  his  wife ; and  now,  in  his 
hour  of  trouble,  he  turned  to  her  for  help,  and 
Mirabeth  married  her  old  lover.  Not  from  any 
sentiment ; she  knew  that  was  over  for  her  when 
Philip  Harper  was  drowned. 

“ I do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  Jacob,” 
she  said ; “and  I will  indeed  be  a faithful  mo- 
ther to  them.” 

Truly  she  fulfilled  her  promise,  and  gained 
her  reward  in  the  love  and  reverence  they  ren- 
dered her. 

She  was  still  full  of  good  works  when  the 
spirit  went  from  her,  and  there  was  no  home  in 
which  Mirabeth  was  not  mourned,  no  voice  that 
did  not  say,  “A  noble  soul  is  gone !" 

And  this  is  all  her  story. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress , in  the  year  1869,  by  Harfer  and  Brothers , in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

A BRAVE  LADY. 
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CHAPTER  f VI. 

SIR  EDWARD  did  not  come  home  till  very 
late  that  evening,  at  which  his  wife  was  not 
surprised ; he  had  said  that  his  duties  would 
keep  him  late,  and  that,  he  should  very  likely 
dine  with  his  brother  magistrates  afterward. 
She  concluded  he  had  done  so ; but  when  she 
asked  him,  he  said  abruptly,  No. 

“ Food ! give  me  some  food.  And  wine  too, 
for  I am  quite  exhausted.  Yon  seem  as  if  you 
took  a pleasure  in  starving  me.” 

Josephine  looked  up  astonished,  so  irritable 
was  bis  tone,  so  wild  and  worried  his  look. 

“Something  has  happened.  What  is  it? 
Is  C^sar — ” 

“You  always  think  of  C&ar  first,  never  of 
me.  Yes,  he  is  all  right : he  staid  with  me 
and  saw  me  off  before  his  own  train  started.” 

“And  you  — Edward,  is  there  any  thing 
wrong  with  you  ?”  asked  she,  taking  his  hand 
in  a sort  of  remorse.  But  he  flnng  hers  off. 
“Did  I say  there  was  any  thing  wrong? 


Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ? There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  me.” 

But  there  was;  and  by-and-by  she  discov- 
ered it.  A thing  which  at  first  he  made  light 
of,  as  of  no  importance  whatever  to  a gentleman 
in  his  position,  but  which,  when  little  by  little  she 
learned  its  whole  bearing,  and  saw  with  fright- 
fully clear  eyes  its  possible  results,  was  to  Jose- 
phine one  of  those  sudden  blows  which  seem  oft- 
en to  come  upon  us  poor  mortals  like  thunder- 
bolts, when  the  air  is  most  still,  and  there  had 
seemed  an  hour  ago  not  a cloud  in  the  9ky. 

Be  sure,  soon  or  late,  a man's  sin  will  find 
him  out.  He,  and  others  for  him,  may  sedu- 
lously hide  it  a while;  it  may  appear  safely 
buried,  so  that  no  evil  consequences  can  possi- 
bly ensue.  But,  by-and-by,  a bird  of  the  air 
carries  the  matter,  and  in  one  form  or  another 
retribution  comes. 

By  some  means — how  was  never  discovered, 
for  Josephine  thought  she  had  taken  all  precau- 
tions against  such  a fatality — that  “ little  bird” 

I began  to  whisper  abroad,  not  as  a public  accu- 
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sation  but  as  a tale  of  private  scandal,  how  the 
Reverend  Edward  Scanlan  had  willfully  falsi- 
fied the  accounts  of  the  new  school  at  Ditchley, 
and  used  for  his  own  benefit  the  money  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him.  And  though  the 
charity  had  suffered  no  loss,  the  defalcations 
being  by  some  ingenious  method  or  other  dis- 
covered and  replaced  in  time,  still  the  fact  re- 
mained ; and  those  people  who  are  always  ready 
to  envy  a man  his  sudden  prosperity  bruited  it 
about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  became  the 
talk  of  the  county. 

Curiously  enough,  the  scandal  had  been  a 
good  while  in  reaching  its  victims.  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  not  a sensitive  man,  quick  to  discover 
any  slight  indications  of  coolness  toward  him- 
self ; and,  besides,  the  report  had  lain  smoul- 
dering in  Ditchley  town,  where  he  never  went, 
for  weeks  before  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  who  were  mostly  stanch  old 
Tories,  too  proud  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  the 
lower  classes.  But  having  once  heard  it,  and, 
so  far  as  they  could,  verified  it,  they  resented  in 
a body  this  intrusion  upon  their  order,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  magisterial  bench,  of  a man 
whom  only  a lucky  chance  had  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  a public  prosecution.  He  was  in 
no  danger  of  this  now',  but  as  far  as  honorable 
repute  went,  his  character  fras  gone. 

“Only  think,  Josephine,”  said  he,  piteously, 
when  he  had  confessed  all  to  his  wife,  “all  my 
neighbors  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder ; and  one 
or  two  of  them  actually  hinted  the  reason  why. 
Such  a fuss  about  nothing!  You  paid  the 
money  back,  did  you  not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  what  did  it  matter?  These  English 
people  make  money  their  god.  Even  Lord 
Turberville,  who  I thought  would  protect  me — 
he  had  only  just  come  home,  and  heard  nothing 
of  this  unfortunate  report  till  to-day — his  lord- 
ship  took  no  notice  of  me  on  the  bench,  and 
said  to  Langhome,  that  he  thought  the  wisest 
thing  I could  do  would  be  to  send  in  my  resig- 
nation immediately.” 

“I  think  so  too,”  said,  with  white  lips,  Jo- 
sephine de  Bougainville. 

It  was  no  use  weeping  or  complaining.  The 
miserable  man  before  her  needed  all  her  sup- 
port— all  her  pity.  Under  the  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  him  he  sank,  as  usual,  utterly  crush- 
ed and  weak — weaker  than  any  woman.  Such 
men  always  are. 

“They  will  hunt  me  down  like  a hare,  these 
accursed  country  squires,”  moaned*  he.  “I 
shall  never  be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  in  the 
county  again.  And  just  w'hen  I was  getting  on 
so  well,  and  the  Turbervilles  were  come  home ; 
and  they  might  have  taken  us  by  the  hand  and 
helped  us  into  society.  It’s  very  hard !” 

“It  is  hard,”  said  Josephine,  beneath  her 
breath ; and  as  sho  looked  round  the  cheerful 
drawing-room,  so  handsome  yet  so  home-like, 
her  whole  external  possessions,  her  money,  her 
title,  her  name,  seemed  to  become  valueless. 
She  w’onld  have  given  them  all  to  secure  to  her 


children  that  blessing  which,  though,  thank  God, 
many  families  have  struggled  on  without  it,  is 
yet  the  safest  strong-hold  and  dearest  pride  of  any 
family — a father’s  unstained,  honorable  name. 

“ But  what  are  we  to  do,  Josephine  ? Tell 
me,  what  are  we  to  do  ?” 

She  turned  and  saw  him  crouched — all  but 
kneeling  at  her  feet — the  man  who  was  tied  to 
her  for  life ; who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  a 
deliberate  villain;  and  who  now,  as  was  his 
wont,  in  his  distress  took  refuge  with  her,  and 
her  alone.  For  a moment  she  shrank  from 
him — an  expression  of  pain,  unutterable  pain — 
perhaps  something  worse  than  pain — passed  over 
her  face,  and  then  she  feebly  smiled. 

“ I can  not  answer  you  at  once.  Give  me 
time  to  think.” 

“ Very  well.  Only,  Josephine,  do  remember 
what  your  poor  husband  has  suffered  this  day. 
For  God’s  sake,  do  not  you  be  unkind  to  me !” 

“No,  I will  not.  It  is  for  God’s  sake,”  she 
repeated  to  herself,  with  a deep  meaning;  al- 
most as  deep  and  earnest  as  a prayer. 

During  her  many  hours  of  solitary  musings 
— more  numerous  now  than  ever  in  her  life — 
Josephine  had  learned  much.  That  burning 
sense  of  wrong — wrong  done  to  herself  and  her 
children  by  their  father,  had  in  some  measure 
died  out ; she  looked  upon  him  sorrowfully,  as 
being  chiefly  his  own  enemy : she  could  protect 
both  them  and  herself  from  him  now.  And  in 
another  way  her  mind  had  changed  ; she  begun 
dimly  to  guess  at  the  solemn  truth,  without  which 
all  life  becomes  a confused  haze — that  what  we 
do  for  people  is  not  for  themselves,  or  for  our- 
selves, but  for  something  higher.  Thus,  it  was 
for  God’s  sake,  not  for  his  own,  she  resolved  to 
hold  fast  to  her  husband. 

“ Edward,”  she  said,  “ indeed  I never  mean 
to  be  unkind  to  you  ; but  this  is  a terrible  grief 
to  me.  To  be  sure,  the  thing  is  not  much  worse 
known  than  unknown,  except  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  children.  Had  Cdsar  any  idea  of  it,  do 
you  think  ?”  9 

“Yes — no.  Well,  yes;  I told  him  some- 
thing of  it,”  stammered  Sir  Edward.  “ I had 
nobody  else  to  speak  to,  and  he  saw  how  bro- 
ken-down and  upset  I was.  Poor  fellow ! he 
insisted  on  seeing  me  safe  off  home  before  he 
started  himself  for  Oxford.  I must  say  Cesar 
behaved  very  well  to  me  to-day.” 

“ My  good  boy !”  muttered  the  mother;  and 
then  with  a thrill  of  maternal  suffering  at  how 
he  might  suffer — “ Oh,  my  poor  Cdsar !” 

“C&ar — always  Cesar!  Can’t  you  for  one 
moment  think  of  me  ?” 

Ay,  that  was  the  key  to  this  man's  life.  He 
had  never  thought  but  of  himself,  and  himself 
alone.  Such  afone — and  oh,  what  hundreds 
there  are  like  him ! — ought  never  to  be  either 
husband  or  father. 

Josephine  turned  grave,  reproachful  eyes 
upon  him — the  dead  weight  who  had  dragged 
her  down  all  her  days.  It  always  had  been 
so — apparently  it  was  to  be  so  to  the  end. 

“ Edward,  consider  a little,  and  you  will  find 
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I do  think  of  yon ; bat  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
We  have  no  need  to  do  any  thing  in  haste — if 
indeed,”  with  a sigh,  “any  thing  remains  to  be 
done.” 

And  there  came  helplessly  the  thonght  npon 
her  of  how  little  could  be  done.  A lie  she 
could  have  fonght  against;  bnt  there  was  no 
fighting  against  the  truth.  In  a gentle  way 
she  said  as  much. 

“ True  or  not,  Josephine,  TO  not  bear  it.  Am 
I,  with  all  my  Irish  talent,  to  be  a by-word  among 
those  clod  hopping  English  squires  ? They  hate 
me  because  I am  Irish.  I always  knew  that. 
But  TO  soon  teach  them  differently.  I,  with 
my  wealth,  could  take  a position  wherever  I 
pleased.  Well  leave  this  place  immediate- 
ly.” 

“Leave  this  place? 

“And  I shall  be  only  too  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  quit  this  horrid  old  house ; you  know 
I always  disliked  it.  We  can’t  sell  it,  more’s 
the  pity!  but  we  could  easily  let  it,  and  we 
will.” 

“We  will  not,”  said  Josephine,  roused  to 
desperation. 

“ But  I say  we  will,  and  I am  master  here !” 
cried  Sir  Edward,  violently.  “I  have  been 
planning  it  the  whole  way  home,”  added  he, 
more  pacifically,  as  he  saw  that  his  wrath  had 
not  the  slightest  effect  upon  his  wife.  It  only 
tightened  the  shut  lips,  and  gave  an  added 
paleness  to  the  steady,  firm  features.  “We 
can  give  out  that  your  health  requires  us  to 
winter  abroad,  and  go  quietly  away  in  a week 
or  two.  Once  gone,  we  need  never  come 
back  any  more.” 

“Never  come  back  any  more?  When  I 
loved  the  place  so;  when  I had  settled  down 
here  for  life,  and  was  so  happy! — so  happy! 
Husband,  you  are  very  cruel  to  me!  And 
Heaven  is  cruel  too.  My  troubles  are  more 
than  I can  bear.” 

She  sat  down,  wringing  her  hands.  A kind 
of  despair  came  over  her — the  sudden  reaction 
which  we  often  feel  when  trouble  follows  a lull 
of  peace — as  sharp  as  the  first  chill  of  returning 
winter.  But  we  get  accustomed  to  it  presently. 
So  did  she. 

Against  this  scheme  of  her  husband’s — very 
natural  to  him,  for  his  first  thought  in  any  dif- 
ficulty was  to  run  away — Lady  de  Bougainville 
at  first  rebelled  with  all  her  might.  She  refused 
point-blank  to  quit  her  home — though  she  were 
ignored  by  the  whole  county,  and  though  the 
arrows  of  evil  tongues  were  to  fiy  around  her 
head  as  thick  as  hail. 

“ I am  not  afraid ; I have  done  nothing,”  she 
said,  haughtily.  “No  possible  blame  can  at- 
tach to  the  children  or  me.  %And,  even  with 
regard  to  what  has  been,  since  nobody  was 
really  injured  and  it  will  never  happen  again, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  remain  and  live  it 
down?” 

So  reasoned  she  with  Mr.  Langhorne,  who 
was  the  only  person  whom  in  her  extremity  she 
took  counsel  of : confessed  the  whole  thing,  and 


asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be  the  wisest 
course. 

“For  my  children’s  sake — my  children,  you 
see,”  pleaded  the  poor  mother.  Of  herself  she 
cared  nothing ; would  gladly  have  hidden  her 
head  any  where  in  merciful  obscurity.  “ Had 
I not  better  stay  here  and  brave  it  out  ? No- 
body could  bring  up  the  tale  so  as  to  harm  the 
children.” 

Mr.  Langhorne  hesitated.  He  knew  the 
world  better  than  she  did.  Still,  she  was  so 
bent  upon  remaining  that  she  resisted  him  as 
much  as  she  did  her  husband,  who,  cowed  by 
her  determined  will,  assumed  the  air  of  a much- 
injured  and  most  patient  man,  told  her  to  “have 
it  all  her  own  way ; he  should  never  say  anoth- 
er word  on  the  subject.” 

But  he  did  though : reverting  to  it  day  after 
day  with  the  worrying  persistency  of  a weak  soul 
that  tries  by  every  underhand  means  to  shake  a 
stronger  one.  Alas ! only  too  often  succeeding. 

For  a few  weeks  Lady  de  Bougainville  bore 
all  her  misery  at  home,  all  her  slights  abroad 
— some  imaginary,  perhaps,  but  others  real 
enough.  For  the  taint  of  “something  dishon- 
orable” attached  to  a family — especially  in  a 
thinly-populated  country  district,  ignorant  of 
the  tricks  of  trade,  great  or  small,  which  are 
practiced  in  larger  communities — is  a thing  not 
easily  removed.  Long  after  its  exact  circum- 
stances are  forgotten  the  vague  stigma  remains. 
In  proportion  to  his  former  popularity,  his  old 
parishioners,  and  indeed  the  whole  county,  now 
viewed  with  extreme  severity  the  Reverend  Sir 
Edward  de  Bougainville. 

Several  times  Josephine  drove  purposely  to 
Ditchlev,  showing  her  face  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  calling  upon  the  people  she  knew ; 
but  they  were  all  rather  cold  to  her,  and  some 
barely  civil.  Lady  Turberville,  whom  she  one 
day  accidentally  met,  though  not  uncourteous — 
for  the  old  lady  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  and 
had  a tone  of  sympathy  in  her  voice — still  made 
not  the  slightest  inquiry  after  Sir  Edward,  and 
gave  no  hint  of  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Ladies 
Susan  and  Emily  to  Oldham  Court.  In  short, 
that  slight,  untangible  coolness,  that  “ sending 
to  Coventry,”  which  in  a provincial  neighbor- 
hood is,  socially,  the  ruin  of  any  family,  bad 
obviously  befallen  the  De  Bougainvilles.  Once 
begun,  these  things  always  increase  rather  than 
diminish;  and  however  she  might  shut  her 
eyes  to  it,  Josephine  could  not  help  seeing  be- 
fore her  and  hers  a future  of  splendid  loneliness, 
duller  and  drearier  even  than  poverty. 

Then,  too,  an  uncomfortable  change,  phys- 
ical and  mental,  came  over  her  husband.  The 
shock  of  his  sudden  fortunes  had  thrown  him 
into  a rather  excited  condition.  He  had  been 
top-heavy  with  prosperity,  so  to  speak,  and 
against  this  sudden  bleak  wind  of  adversity  he 
could  not  fight  at  all.  He  fell  into  a low  way, 
refused  to  do  any  thing  or  go  any  where,  and 
sat  all  day  long  shivering  over  the  fire,  bemoaning 
his  hard  lot,  and  complaining  that  the  world  was 
all  against  him,  as  it  had  been  from  his  youth 
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up.  He  could  not  bear  his  wife  out  of  his 
sight,  yet  when  she  was  in  it  he  was  always 
scolding  her,  saying  she  was  killing  him  by 
inches  in  keeping  him  at  Oldham  Court. 

“Can  it  be  really  so?  What  is  the  matter 
with  him  ?”  she  asked  of  Dr.  Waters,  whom  she 
had  at  last  secretly  summoned — for  Sir  Edward 
refused  all  medical  advice,  saying  that  the  sight 
of  a doctor  was  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  a death- 
warrant. 

Dr.  Waters  made  no  immediate  reply.  Per- 
haps he  really  had  none  to  give.  That  mys- 
terious disease  called  softening  of  the  brain, 
which  seems  to  attack  the  weakest  and  the 
strongest  brains — letting  the  lucky  mediocre 
ones  go  free — was  then  unnamed  in  medical 
science  ; yet  I think,  by  all  accounts,  its  earli- 
est symptoms  must  even  then  have  been  devel- 
oping in  Josephine’s  husband.  She  knew  it  j 
not — nobody  knew  it ; but  its  results  were  pain- 
ful enough,  throwing  a cloud  of  gloom  over  the 
whole  family.  And  upon  this  state  of  things 
the  younger  boys — planning  their  first  Christ- 
mas at  Oldham  Court,  yule-logs  and  guisards, 
according  to  the  merry  Christmas-keeping  of 
all  the  wealthy  families  in  the  county — came 
ignorantly  home.  Cdsar  too — but  Cesar  was 
not  ignorant,  though  in  all  his  letters  he  had 
never  yet  said  a word  of  what  he  knew.  He 
only  held  his  mother’s  hand  sometimes,  and  fol- 
lowed her  tenderly  about  the  house,  and  made 
things  os  easy  for  her  as  he  could;  but  he 
seemed  to  think — it  was  his  nature  and  had 
been  his  grandfather’s  too,  she  remembered — 
that  the  easiest  thing  was  silence. 

“ Perhaps,  after  all,”  said  Dr.  Waters,  on  his 
second  visit,  “it  would  be  better  to  go.” 

“To  leave  home,  you  mean,  as  my  husband 
wishes — for  a time  ?” 

“ Yes,  for  a time,”  repeated  the  doctor,  with 
his  eyes  cast  down.  “ Long  or  short,  as  may 
be  advisable.  Change  of  scene,  without  de- 
lay, is,  I think,  very  necessary  for  Sir  Edward. 
And  for  the  boys — they  have  but  a dull  life 
here.  You  will  return  in  triumph,”  added  he, 
cheerfully,  “in  time  to  have  an  ox  roasted 
whole,  and  all  sorts  of  rejoicings  when  Cdsar 
comes  of  age.” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  turned  sharply  away. 
How  all  her  delights  had  crumbled  down  to 
dust  and  ashes ! Alas,  to  what  sort  of  an  in- 
heritance would  he  come,  her  handsome  young 
heir  ? And  who  would  stand  up  and  wish  him 
the  heir  s best  benediction,  that  he  might  tread 
in  his  father’s  footsteps  all  his  days  ? 

Nevertheless,  she  could  but  follow  where  fate 
led,  and  do  the  best  that  seemed  possible  for 
the  time  being.  So  standing  at  her  favorite 
oriel  window,  looking  down  the  straight  ever- 
green alleys  of  her  beloved  garden,  where  the 
holly-berries  shone  scarlet  in  the  winter  sun, 
and  the  arbutus-trees  were  glittering  under  the 
first  white  dust  of  snow,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  leave  Oldham  Court ; to  slip  the  dear,  safe 
anchor  of  home,  and  go  drifting  about  upon  the 
wide  world. 


Some  may  count  this  a very  small  thing — a 
very  infinitesimal  sacrifice ; but  I know  better. 
However,  it  was  made ; and  having  once  put 
her  hand  to  the  plow  she  never  looked  back, 
but  drove  it  straight  through  her  pleasant  flow- 
ers with  a firm  remorseless  hand. 

Of  course,  her  husband  was  delighted.  She 
had  come  to  her  senses  at  last,  and  he  congrat- 
ulated her  accordingly.  He  laid  plan  after 
plan  of  what  he  should  like  best  to  do,  what 
would  amuse  him  most;  and  at  last  thought, 
considering  it  was  winter  time,  and  rather  too 
early  for  the  London  season,  it  would  be  well 
to  adopt  a suggestion  which  somebody  or  other 
threw  out,  and  take  a tour  through  the  cathe- 
dral towns  of  England. 

“You  see,  this  will  be  particularly  suitable 
for  me  in  my  character  of  a clergyman.”  For 
since  politics  and  the  Earl  of  Turberville  had 
lost  their  charm  he  went  back  upon  that,  and 
became  once  more  stricter  than  ever  in  his  re- 
ligious observances. 

Josephine  cared  little  where  she  went.  So, 
mostly  by  chance,  the  thing  was  decided.  They 
were  to  begin  with  Canterbury. 

“But  you  don’t  want  to  take  the  children 
with  us,  my  dear?”  said  Sir  Edward,  queru- 
lously. “I  shall  have  no  pleasure  at  all  if  I am 
bothered  with  a lot  of  children  at  my  heels.” 
So  Josephine  gave  this  up  too. 

Her  last  few  days  at  Oldham  Court  appeared, 
she  herself  once  told  me,  to  have  fled  exactly 
like  a dream.  The  whole  thing  was  done  sud- 
denly— leaving  the  children  behind  in  charge 
of  the  good  governess  and  Bridget.  She  in- 
tended to  come  back  and  shut  up  the  house, 
for  she  obstinately  refused  to  let  it ; but  still, 
when  the  carriage  slowly  ascended  the  hilly 
road,  and  she  looked  down  on  the  gray  gables 
nestling  in  sunshine  in  the  valley  below',  she 
had  a fatal  foreboding  that  she  should  never 
see  Oldham  Court  again.  She  never  did. 

I do  not  mean  to  make  any  pathetic  scene 
out  of  all  this.  Many  persons  might  say  that 
all  Lady  de  Bougainvilles  regrets  on  the  sub- 
ject were  mere  morbid  imagination,  when  she 
had  so  many  tangible  blessings  left  her  to  enjoy. 
It  might  be,  and  yet  I pity  her,  and  can  under- 
stand how  she  fell  into  a kind  of  dull  despond- 
ency, very  unusual  for  her,  which  lasted  for 
several  days. 

Out  of  it  she  was  roused  by  a chance  inci- 
dent ; one  of  those  small  things  which  are  often 
the  pivot  upon  which  much  greater  things  turn. 
Wandering  round  Canterbury  cathedral  aim- 
lessly enough — for  Sir  Edward  took  little  inter- 
est in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  w as  much 
more  interested  in  finding  out  where  the  Dean- 
ery was,  and  whether  he  ought  not  to  call  upon 
the  Dean,  whom  he  had  once  met,  and  who 
would  probably  ask  them  to  dinner — Lady  de 
Bougninville  came  upon  the  queer  old  door 
leading  to  that  portion  of  the  crypt  which,  ever 
since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — 
indeed,  I believe,  earlier  still — has  been  as- 
! signed  by  law  and  custom  to  the  use  of  the 
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French  Protestants  whose  forefathers  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  ^hile  asking  a question 
or  two  of  the  verger,  she  dimly  recollected  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  place  before.  Her  father  had 
once  “ assisted"  at  a Sunday  service  there,  and 
described  it  to  her.  Keenly  interested,  she 
tried  to  peer  through  the  cracks  in  the  door 
and  the  spidery  windows ; little  was  to  be  seen, 
but  she  managed  to  catch  a few  glimpses  of  the 
interior,  the  low-arched  ceiling,  whitewashed 
like  the  walls  ; the  plain,  common  wooden  pews 
and  pulpit,  whereon  lay  a book,  torn  and  worm- 
eaten — a centuries-old  French  Huguenot  Bible 
— for  she  could  read  the  words  “Saincte  Ecri- 
ture"  on  the  open  title-page. 

A strange  contrast  it  was,  this  poor,  plain — 
pathetically  plain — little  conventicle,  to  the 
magnificent  cathedral  overhead,  where  she  had 
just  been  hearing  service ; but  it  suited  her 
present  state  of  mind  exactly.  Sickened  of 
wealth,  feeling  the  hollowness  of  the  sham 
pomps  about  her,  her  heart  seemed  to  spring 
back  like  an  overbent  bow  to  the  noble  poverty 
of  her  childish  days,  to  the  rigid  uncompromis- 
ing faith  of  her  French  forefathers. 

‘‘Every  Sunday  they  have  sendee  here,  you 
say?"  she  asked  of  the  verger.  “Edward, 
shall  we  go  to-morrow  ? I should  like  it  very 
much.” 

“I  dare  say:  you  always  do  like  common 
and  ungenteel  places.  No,  I would  not  be  seen 
there  upon  any  account.” 

“'No  matter,”  she  thought,  “ I will  go  alone.” 
And  next  day,  while  her  husband  was  taking  a 
long  sleep,  she  sallied  forth  through  the  rainy 
streets  ; wrapping  herself  up  in  her  cloak,  and 
trudging  on,  almost  as  Mrs.  Scanlan  used  to 
trudge,  in  days  gone  by.  No  fear,  she  thought, 
of  her  being  recognized  as  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville. 

And  yet,  when  she  passed  under  the  low 
door  of  the  crypt,  entering  side  by  side  with 
that  small  and  rather  queer-looking  congrega- 
tion, chiefly  French  artificers  of  various  sorts, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  descendants  of 
the  early  anigr€s  or  later  comers  into  the  town, 
who,  but  for  this  ancient  institution  of  service 
under  the  cathedral,  would  probably  long  ago 
have  forgotten  their  religion  and  race,  and  be- 
come altogether  amalgamated  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Canterbury ; when  she  looked  at  them, 
and  heard  in  faint  whispers  that  tongue  of  an- 
other land,  as  they  noticed  the  rare  presence  of 
a stranger  among  them — Josephine  began  to 
feel  strange  stirrings  in  her  heart. 

It  is  curious,  as  we  advance  in  middle  life, 
especially  when  there  is  a great  gulf  between 
that  life  and  our  childish  one,  how  sharp  and 
distinct  the  latter  grows!  For  years,  except 
in  her  children's  caressing  chatter,  Josephine 
had  scarcely  heard  the  sound  of  her  native 
tongue — that  is,  her  ancestors’  tongue,  for,  as  I 
said,  she  herself  had  been  born  after  her  parents 
quitted  France;  nor  since  childhood  had  she 
been  in  any  place  of  worship  like  that  which 
her  father  used  to  take  her  to — a bare  meeting- 


* 

house,  rough  as  this,  of  which  it  strongly  re- 
minded her.  When  she  sat  down,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  old  Yicomtc  sat  beside  her 
with  his  gentle  “ Soi  sage , rna  petite  filled 
And  when  the  minister,  in  his  high  French  in- 
tonation, a little  “singsong”  and  long  drawn 
out,  began  to  read:  “ L'Evangik  scion  Saint 
Jean , chapitre  premier . La  Parole  €tait  au  com- 
mencement : la  Parole  ttait  avec  IHeu , et  la  Pa- 
role €tait  Dieu" — old  times  came  back  upon  her 
so  forcibly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
restrain  her  tears. 

What  the  congregation  thought  of  her  she 
knew  not,  cared  not.  Possibly,  for  many  Sun- 
days after,  those  simple  people  talked  of  and 
looked  for  the  strange  lady  w'ho  that  Sunday 
had  worshiped  with  them  — whether  French- 
woman or  Englishwoman  they  could  not  tell, 
only  that  she  had  left  in  the  alms-box  several 
bright  English  sovereigns,  which  helped  on  the 
poor  of  the  flock  through  a very  hard  winter. 
She  came  and  she  went,  speaking  to  nobody, 
and  nobody  venturing  to  speak  to  her,  but  the 
influence  of  those  two  hours  effected  in  her 
mind  a complete  revolution. 

“I  will  go  home,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
walked  back  through  Canterbury  streets,  still 
in  the  pelting  rain  ; “ home  to  my  fathers  faith 
and  my  father’s  people,  if  any  of  them  yet  re- 
main. I will  bring  up  my  children  not  En- 
glish but  French ; after  the  noble  old  Huguenot 
pattern,  such  as  ray  father  used  to  tell  me  of, 
and  such  as  he  was  himself.  Mon  pere , mon 
plre  /” 

It  was  a dream,  of  course,  springing  out  of 
her  entire  ignorance ; as  Utopian  as  many  an- 
other fancy  which  she  had  cherished,  only  to 
see  it  melt  away  like  a breaking  wave ; still  at 
present  it  was  forced  so  strongly  upon  her  mind 
that  it  gave  her  a gleam  of  new  hope.  Almost 
as  soon  os  she  returned  to  the  hotel,  she  pro- 
posed to  her  husband,  with  feigned  careless- 
ness, for  he  now  generally  objected  to  any  thing 
which  he  saw  she  had  set  her  heart  upon — that 
instead  of  continuing  their  tour  in  this  gloomy 
weather,  they  should  at  once  send  for  the  chil- 
dren, cross  the  Channel,  and  spend  the  New 
Year  in  Paris,  le  jour  de  Fan  being  such  a very 
amusing  time. 

“Is  it?”  said  Sir  Edward,  catching  at  the 
notion.  “And  I want  amusing  so  much ! Yes, 
I think  I should  like  to  go.  How  soon  could 
we  start?” 

“I  think,  within  a week.” 

She  despised  herself  for  humoring  him ; for 
leading  him  by  means  of  his  whims  instead  of 
his  reason  to  needful  ends,  but  she  was  often 
obliged  to  do  both  now.  A curious  kind  of 
artfulness,  and  childish  irritability  mingled  with 
senile  obstinacy,  often  seized  him ; when  he 
was  very  difficult  to  manage ; he  who  as  a 
young  man  had  been  so  pleasant  and  good- 
tempered,  in  truth  a better  temper  than  she. 
But  things  were  different  now. 

Ere  her  husband  could  change  his  mind, 
which  he  was  apt  to  do,  and  ere  the  novelty  of 
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the  fresh  idea  wore  off,  Lady  de  Bougainville 
hastily  made  all  her  arrangements,  left  Oldham 
Court  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Langhome ; sent  for 
her  children  and  some  of  her  servants,  and  al- 
most before  6he  recognized  the  fact  herself,  was 
in  the  land  of  her  forefathers,  the  very  city 
where  more  than  one  of  the  last  generation 
of  them  had  expiated  on  the  guillotine  the 
crime  of  having  been  noble,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word*  for  centuries.  As  Josephine  drove 
through  the  streets  in  the  chilly  winter  dusk, 
she  thought  with  a curious  fancy  of  how  her 
father  must  have  looked,  wakened  early  one 
morning,  a poor  crying  child,  to  see  the  death- 
cart,  with  his  father  in  it,  go  by;  and  again, 
with  a shudder,  how  her  beautiful  great-aunt 
must  have  felt  when  the  cold  steel  first  touched 
her  neck.  Ah ! but  those  were  terrible  times, 
to  be  so  near  behind  us  as  seventy  years ! 

Paris,  such  as  Lady  de  Bougainville  then 
saw  it,  and  as  long  afterward  she  used  to  de- 
scribe it  to  me,  lingering  with  the  loving  garru- 
lousness of  age  upon  things,  and  places,  and 
people,  all  swept  away  into  the  gulf  of  the  past 
— ancient  Paris  exists  no  more.  Imperial 44  im- 
provements’* so-called,  have  swept  away  nearly 
all  its  historical  landmarks,  and  made  it,  wrhat 
probably  its  present  ruler  most  desired  it  should 
be  made,  a city  without  a history.  When  I 
visited  it  myself,  wishful  as  I was  to  retrace  the 
steps  of  our  dear  old  friend,  and  tell  her  on  our 
return  about  these  places  she  knew,  we  could 
find  almost  none  of  them.  Except  the  quaint 
old  Rue  St.  Honord,  where  in  an  hotel,  half 
French,  half  English,  which  Sir  Edward  took  a 
fancy  to,  she  lived  during  her  whole  residence 
there. 

I knew  not  if  it  were  the  stirring  of  the  mer- 
curial ancestral  blood,  or  merely  the  bright, 
clear,  sunshiny  atmosphere,  but  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville felt  her  heart  lighter  as  soon  as  she 
entered  Paris.  She  was  not  one  to  mourn  over 
the  inevitable ; Oldham  Court  was  left  behind, 
but  she  had  many  pleasant  things  surrounding 
her  still.  She  went  6igUt-seeing  almost  every 
morning  with  her  happy  children,  and  of  after- 
noons she  took  her  daily  drive  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward, showing  him  cVeiy  thing  she  could  think 
of  to  amuse  him — and  he  really  was  amused, 
for  the  time.  His  health  and  spirits  revived ; 
he  confessed  Paris  was  a pleasant  place  to  win- 
ter in,  or  would  be,  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
know  people,  and  to  be  known.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  haunted  Galignani’s,  and  was  on  the 
qui  vive  for  all  the  English  visitors  to  the  hotel, 
in  case  some  of  their  names  might  be  familiar 
to  him. 

But  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  came  the  same 
difficulty  inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 
Socially,  the  De  Bougainvilles  had  not  yet  risen 
to  the  level  of  their  money,  and  beyond  a cer- 
tain point  it  helped  them  little.  They  were 
almost  as  lonely,  and  as  entirely  without  ac- 
quaintances, in  the  Rue  St.  Honord  as  they  had 
been  in  St.  James’s  Street.  Vainly  did  Sir  Ed- 
ward harry  his  wife’s  memory  for  the  name  of 


every  noble  family  with  whom  her  father  had 
had  to  do,  hoping  to  lyint  them  out,  and  thrust 
himself  upon  them.  Vainly,  too,  did  he  urge 
her  to  leave  a card  at  the  British  Embassy,  or 
even  at  the  Tuileries,  for  one  De  Bougainville 
had  been  about  fifty  years  ago  a very  faithful 
friend  to  one  of  the  Orleans  family.  But  some- 
thing— was  it  pride  or  was  it  shame — or  per- 
haps merely  natural  reticence?  — made  Jose- 
phine steadily  and  firmly  decline  these  back- 
stairs methods  of  getting  into  society. 

Cdsar,  too,  who  was  nearly  grown  up  now, 
had  a great  dislike  to  the  thing.  44  Mamma,” 
he  would  say,  “if  people  do  not  seek  us  of 
their  own  accord,  and  for  ourselves,  I had  rath- 
er have  no  friends  or  acquaintance  at  all.  We 
can  do  very  well  without  them.” 

44  I think  so  too,”  said  Lady  de  Bougainville. 
But  she  did  not  perplex  herself  much  about  the 
matter.  She  knew  the  lack  was  only  tempo- 
rary. Every  time  she  looked  at  her  son,  who  to 
his  natural  grace  was  daily  adding  that  air  of 
manliness  and  gentlemanliness  which  the  asso- 
ciations of  University  life  give  to  almost  every 
young  fellow,  more  or  less,  she  smiled  to  her- 
self with  perfect  content.  There  was  no  fear 
of  her  Cesar’s  not  making  friends  every  where 
by-and-by. 

He  was  her  consolation  for  a good  many 
things  which  she  found  difficult  to  bear.  Not 
great  things ; she  had  no  heavy  troubles  now ; 
but  little  vexations.  It  was  sometimes  very 
trying  to  watch  the  slight  shrugs  or  covert 
smiles  with  which  the  civil  Frenchmen  he  met 
at  tables  d'hote , theatres,  etc.,  commented  si- 
lently on  the  brusquerie  or  “ bumptiousness”  of 
the  rich  milord  Anglais , who  was  always  assert- 
ing his  right  to  the  best  pf  every  thing.  For 
in  a foreign  country,  more  patent  than  ever  be- 
comes the  fact  that,  however  his  rank  or  wealth, 
no  thoroughly  selfish  man  ever  is,  or  even  ap- 
pears, a gentleman. 

Rich  as  Sir  Edward  was,  he  found  that  when 
one’s  only  key  to  society  is  a golden  one,  it 
takes  a good  while  to  fit  it  in.  He  was  grow- 
ing weary  of  the  delay,  and  speculating  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  leave  Paris,  when  the 
magic  44  open  sesame”  to  his  heart’s  desire  ar- 
rived in  a very  unexpected  way. 

With  a vague  yearning  after  her  father’s 
faith,  dimly  as  she  understood  it,  a restless  seek- 
ing after  something  upon  which  to  stay  her  soul, 
sickened  with  the  religious  hollowness  amidst 
which  she  had  lived  so  long,  Josephine  went, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  the  French  Protestant 
Chapel.  Not  that  the  preacher  could  teach 
much — few  preachers  can,  to  hearers  like  her- 
self, whose  sharp  experience  of  life  mocks  all 
dogmatizing  as  mere  idle  words ; it  is  God  only 
who  can  bring  faith  to  a soul  which  has  lost  all 
faith  in  man.  But  she  liked  to  listen  to  tlie 
mellifluous  French  of  the  good  old  minister- 
liked  too  the  simplicity  of  the  service,  and  the 
evident  earnestness  of  the  congregation.  An 
earnestness  quite  different  from  that  of  the  wor- 
shipers she  saw  in  Catholic  churches,  though 
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this  w ns  touching  too.  She  often  envied  those  44  She  is  very  ill,  my  Lady — will  never  be 
poor  kneeling  women  praying  even  to  a Saint  better.  She  often  speaks  of  you.  Shall  I tell 
or  a Holy  Virgin  in  whom  they  could  believe.  her  1 saw  you  ?f* 

But  these  French  Protestants  seemed  to  wor-  “ No— yes,”  hesitated  Josephine,  for  she  had 
ship  God  as  she  thought  He  would  best  desire  been  a little  wounded  by  Lady  Emma’s  long 
to  be  worshiped— open-eyed,  fearless-hearted,  silence,  which,  however,  this  illness  explained, 
even  as  their  forefathers  and  hers  had  done,  in  She  stood  perplexed,  but  still  cordially  holding 
valleys  and  caves,  persecuted  ami  hunted  to  Priscilla  by  the  hand,  when  she  saw'  her  hus- 
death,  yet  never  renouncing  Him.  The  differ-  band  wasting  for  her  in  the  carriage,  and  watch- 
enee,  so  difficult  to  understand,  between  faith  ing  her  w ith  astonished  suspicious  eyes.  Hast- 
and  superstition,  was  there  still.  She  often  ilv  she  gave  her  address,  and  joined  him ; for  she 
fancied  that  in  these  nineteenth-century  faces  well  knew  what  vials  of  wrath  would  be  poured 
she  could  still  detect  gleams  of  the  old  Hugue-  out  npon  her  devoted  head.  As  was  really  the 
not  spirit*  wdth  its  strength,  its  courage,  its  tin-  case,  until  Sir  Edward  discovered  with  whom 
paralleled  self-devotion.  A spirit  as  different  the  obnoxious  Priscilla  was  living, 
from  that  of  Catholic  France  as  that  of  the  Pu-  “ Lady  Emma  ! Then  you  must  at  once 
ritans  and  Covenanters  was  from  that  corrupt  call  upon  her.  She  may  he  of  the  greatest 
Court  of  the  Stuarts.  sendee  to  you.  She  used  to  be  so  very  fond 

She  was  in  a dream  of  this  kind,  such  as  she  of  you.  Where  is  she  residing  ?” 
fell  into  almost  every  Sunday — when,  looking  Josephine  hud  never  asked ; but  her  pride  or 
op.  she  saw  among  these  stranger  faces  a face  reticence  was  rendered  needless  by  Mr.  Lns- 
she  knew' ; and  as  soon  as  service  was  over  cedes 's  appearing  the  very  next  day  to  entreat 
she  hurried  after  the  person,  who  was  Priscilla  her  to  visit  his  wife,  who  was  longing  to  sec 
Nunn.  her. 

‘‘How  came  you  here?  Who  would  have  So,  w'irbont  more  ado,  Lady  de  Bougainville 
expected  it  ? My  good  Priscilla,  I uni  so  glad  put  on  her  bonnet  as  rapidly  as  Mrs.  Scanlan 
to  see  you — so  very  glad  Vr  used  to  do,  and  went  alone,  a street’s  length. 

The  woman  conrtesied,  looking  pleased,  said  to  the  quiet  faubourg,  where,  surrounded  by  nil 
slie  had  watched  “my  Lady’*  for  several  Sun-  Parisian  elegance  and  luxury,  the  young  creat- 
days,  but  thought  perhaps  my  Lady  did  not  ure,  who  had  once  come  to  Ditchley  ns  a bride, 
care  to  notice  her.  That  she  had  given  up  lay  fading  away.  She  had  lost  child  after 
business  and  gone  back  to  her  old  profession,  child — hopes  rising  only  to  be  blighted  * and 
and  was  now'  living  as  nurse  and  humble  com-  now,  far  gone  in  consumption,  was  slipping 
panion  with  Lady  Emma  Lascelles.  peacefully  oat  of  a world  which  upon  her  had 
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opened  so  brightly  and  closed  so  soon.  Yet 
she  still  took  her  usual  warm  human  interest  in 
it,  and  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  again  Lady 
de  Bougainville. 

“An  old  friend  in  a new  face,”  she  said, 
smiling;  “but  nothing  would  ever  much  alter 
you.  I am  glad  my  cousin  left  you  all  bis 
money;  nobody  else  wanted  it,  and  you  can 
make  good  use  of  it,  and  enjoy  it  too.  You 
have  your  children.”  And  poor  Lady  Emma 
burst  into  tears. 

After  this  the  two  women  renewed  all  their 
former  intimacy ; and  as  Mr.  Lascelles  knew 
every  body,  and  surrounded  his  wife  with  as 
many  pleasant  people  as  he  could  think  of,  to 
amuse  her,  it  so  happened  that  this  mere 
chance,  occurring  through  such  an  humble  me- 
dium as  Priscilla  Nunn,  furnished  the  means 
by  which  the  De  Bougainvilles  entered  into 
Parisian  society.  Really  good  society,  such  as 
even  Sir  Edward  approved ; for  it  included 
people  of  higher  rank  than,  in  his  wildest  am- 
bition, he  had  ever  expected  to  mix  with. 

The  Court,  then  resident  at  Paris,  must  have 
been,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  one  of  the  best  and 
purest  Courts  which  France  has  ever  known. 
Whatever  its  political  mistakes  or  misfortunes, 
domestically  it  was  without  alloy.  No  one 
cohld  enter  the  household  circle  of  the  citizen- 
king  without  admiring  and  loving  it.  High- 
toned,  yet  simple;  fond  of  art  and  literature, 
yet  rating  moral  worth  above  both  these ; com- 
bining the  old  aristocratic  grace  with  the  liber- 
alism of  the  time,  and  assigning  to  rank,  wealth, 
talent,  each  its  titling  place  and  due  honor — 
though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  its  dis- 
persion and  downfall,  all  those  now  living  who 
knew  it  speak  tenderly  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  did,  to  her  very  last 
hour.  Whether  she  “shone”  therein,  I can 
not  tell — she  never  said  so ; but  she  keenly 
enjoyed  it.  More,  certainly,  than  her  husband, 
who,  after  his  first  flush  of  delight,  found  him- 
self a little  out  of  his  element  there.  He  could 
not  understand  the  perfect  simplicity  of  those 
great  people,  who  could  associate  with  poor 
authors  and  artists  upon  equal  terras;  who 
were  friendly  and  kind  to  their  servants;  and 
who,  instead  of  going  about  all  day  with  alle- 
gorical crowns  on  their  heads,  were  in  reality 
very  quiet  persons,  who  would  condescend  to 
the  commonest  things  and  pursuits — such  as 
shocked  much  a grand  personage  like  Sir  Ed- 
fomKde  Bougainville.  He  was  altogether 
puzzled/lmd  sometimes  a little  uncomfortable ; 
finally  lie  held  aloof,  and  let  his  wife  go  into 
society  alone,  or  with  the  companionship  of  her 
daughter. 

Adrienne  “came  out.”  Sitting  beside  her 
beautiful  mother,  as  shy  and  silent  as  any 
French  demoiselle,  but  much  amused  by  what 
she  saw  around  her,  she  looked  on,  taking 
little  share  in  the  gay  world,  until  she  saw  her- 
self put  forward  as  a desirable  “/Kirfie”  by  an 
energetic  French  mother,  when  she  turned  in 


frightened  appeal  to  her  own,  and  the  “//reta i- 
was  speedily  extinguished.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  her  plain  looks  and  defect  in  figure, 
the  reported  large  “ dot ” of  Mademoiselle  de 
Bougainville  attracted  several  chances  of  mar- 
riage ; to  which  Adrienne  was  as  indifferent— 
and  even  amused — as  her  mother  could  desire. 

But  henceforth  Josephine  often  thought  with 
some  anxiety  of  this  dear  child,  so  unlike  her- 
self, so  unfit  to  battle  with  the  world.  Shrink- 
ing, timid,  easily  led  and  influenced,  Adrienne 
inherited  much  from  her  father,  and  almost  no- 
thing from  her  mother,  except  her  uprightness 
and  sincerity. 

“ If  you  do  marry,”  Lady  de  Bougainville 
sometimes  said  to  her,  “ it  must  be  some  one 
who  will  be  very  good  to  you,  some  one  whom 
I can  entirely  trust,  or  I shall  break  my  heart. 
Sometimes  I hope,  my  darling,  that  you  will 
not  marry  at  alL” 

“ Very  likely  not,  mamma,”  Adrienne  would 
answer,  blushing  brightly.  “ I certainly  would 
rather  not  marry  a Frenchman.” 

So  the  mother  rested,  content  that  none  of 
these  gay  young  fellows,  who,  she  felt  sure, 
only  sought  her  for  her  money,  had  touched 
the  heart  of  her  young  daughter,  whom  she  still 
called  fondly  her  “little”  girl. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

When  they  had  been  a year  at  Paris,  or 
near  it — for  in  the  fashionable  season  for  “ la 
catnpagne ” they  drifted  with  the  usual  Parisian 
crowd  to  some  place  sufficiently  in  reach  of  the 
city  not  to  be  dull — Sir  Edward  began  to  sug- 
gest moving  on.  There  wras  a curious  restless- 
ness about  him  which  made  him  never  settle 
any  where.  Back  to  Oldham  Court  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  go ; and  when  the  subject  was 
fairly  entered  upon,  Josephine  found  that  her 
son  Cesar  had  the  same  repugnance.  He  and 
she  had  never  spoken  together  of  that  fatal 
rumor  which  had  been  the  secret  cause  of  their 
sudden  departure ; but  that  the  proud,  honest, 
reticent  boy  knew  it,  and  felt  it  acutely,  she 
was  well  aware. 

“No,  mother,”  he  said,  when  she  consulted 
with  him,  for  she  had  already  learned  to  rest 
upon  his  premature  wisdom  and  good  sense; 
“don’t  let  us  go  back  to  Oldham  Court  — at 
least  not  for  some  years.  The  house  will  take 
no  harm,  and  the  land  is  well  let ; Mr.  Lang- 
home,  last  time  he  was  at  Oxford,  told  me  that 
you  will  be  richer  by  letting  it  than  living  at  it ; 
and  I don’t  want  to  live  there— never  again! 
Besides,”  hastening  to  heal  up  a wound  he 
thought  he  had  made,  “you  see,  I must  be  a 
busy  man,  must  enter  a profession,  work  my 
way  up  in  the  world,  and  earn  my  own  fortune. 
Then,  mother  darling,  you  shall  have  Oldham 
Court  for  your  dower-house,  when  you  are  an 
old  lady.” 

She  smiled,  and  ceased  urging  her  point, 
though  she  was  pining  for  a settled  resting- 
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place.  At  last  C&ar  saw  this,  and  went  hunt- 
ing about  England  on  pedestrian  tours  till  he 
succeeded  in  finding  a place  that  he  felt  sure 
she  would  like,  and  his  father  too— a large,  old- 
fashioned  mansion ; not  Gothic,  but  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne ; fallen  into  much 
disrepair,  but  still  capable  of  being  revived  into 
its  original  splendor. 

“And  you  will  have  quite  money  enough  to 
do  this,  Mr.  Langbome  says,"  added  the  pru- 
dent boy.  “ And  the  doing  of  it  would  amuse 
papa  so  much.  Besides'  it  is  such  a beautiful 
old  place ; and  oh,  what  a park ! what  trees ! 
Then  the  rooms  are  so  lofty,  and  large,  and 
square.  You  might  give  such  dinners  and 
balls — I like  a ball,  you  know.  Dearest  mo- 
ther, please  think  twice  before  you  throw  over- 
board our  chance  of  Brierley  Hall.** 

She  promised,  though  with  little  interest  in 
the  matter — as  little  interest  as  we  sometimes 
take  in  places  or  people  which  are  to  be  our 
destiny.  And  Oldham  Court — which  she  loved 
so,  which  she  had  set  her  heart  upon — she  fore- 
saw only  too  clearly,  would  never  be  her  home 
any  more. 

Still,  she  would  have  done  almost  any  thing 
to  please  Cdsar,  who  was  growing  up  her  heart’s 
delight.  He  only  came  to  Paris  on  passing 
visits,  being  quite  taken  up  with  his  Oxford 
life,  in  which  his  earnest  perseverance  atoned 
for  any  lack  of  brilliant  talents  ; and  he  worked 
for  his  degree  like  any  poor  lad,  forgetting  he 
was  heir  to  a wealthy  gentleman,  ana  scarcely 
even  remembering  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
which  passed  by  without  any  oxen  roasted 
whole  or  other  external  rejoicings — except  the 
joy  of  his  mother  that  he  was  now  a man,  with 
his  career  safe  in  his  own  hands. 

Cdsar  was  after  all  more  of  an  Englishman 
than  a Frenchman,  even  in  spite  of  his  resem- 
blance to  his  grandfather,  so  strong  that  more 
than  one  old  courtier  had  come  up  to  him  and 
welcomed  the  descendant  of  M.  le  Vicomte  de 
Bougainville.  But  the  young  fellow  added  to 
his  English  gravity  that  charming  French  grace 
which  we  Britons  often  lack,  and  his  tAll  figure 
and  handsome  looks  made  him  noticeable  in 
every  salon  where  he  appeared. 

His  prond  mother  had  especially  remarked 
this  on  one  evening  which  had  a painful  close. 

It  was  a recejttion , whither  she  and  her  son 
went  alone  together — Sir  Edward  having  de- 
sired that  Adrienne  would  remain  at  home  and 
play  dominos  with  him — since  he  had  been  in 
France  he  had  taken  greatly  to  that  harmless 
game,  which  seemed  to  suit  him  exactly.  And 
Adrienne  had  obeyed,  a little  reluctlantlv,  os 
the  reception  was  at  a house  where,  timid  as 
she  was,  she  liked  to  go.  For  the  hostess  was 
a lady  who,  though  too  poor  to  “entertain”  as 
we  English  understand  the  word — indeed,  Sir 
Edward  complained  bitterly  that  he  never  got 
any  thing  at  her  reunions  hut  biscuits  and  weak 
raspberry  vinegar — yet,  by  her  exquisite  tact 
and  cultivated  grace,  which  is  often  better  than 
talent  in  a woman,  succeeded  in  gathering 


around  her  once  a week  all  the  notable  people 
in  Paris.  As  Lady  de  Bougainville  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  assemblage,  with  Cesar  at  her 
side,  I could  imagine  that  mother  and  son  were 
a good  sight  to  behold,  both  by  one  another 
and  by  the  brilliant  throng  around  them. 

“Still,  we  ought  to  go  home,”  she  whispered 
to  him,  more  than  once,  even  while  giving  Jier- 
self  up,  half  Frenchwoman  as  she  was,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  minute,  allowing  herself  to 
rest,  gay  and  at  ease,  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
those  sunshiny  w*aves  which  are  forever  rising 
aud  falling  in  most  human  lives.  “I  should 
like  to  return  even  sooner  than  we  promised, 
in  case  papa  might  be  a little  dull.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  to  be  quite  alone  at  borne  to- 
night.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Cdsar,  dryly.  “I  thought 
I overheard  him  giving  orders  about  a little 
supper  that  was  to  be  prepared  for  some  vis- 
itor he  expected.  But,”  added  the  lad,  with 
meaning,  “papa  often — forgets.” 

“C&ar!”said  Lady  de  Bongainville,  sharp- 
ly; and  then,  almost  with  a kind  of  entreaty, 
“Do  not  be  hard  upon  your  father.” 

The  mother  and  son  came  home  at  once, 
though  it  was  half  an  hour  before  they  were  ex- 
pected and,  apparently,  wanted.  For  there, 
sitting  opposite  to  Sir  Edward,  playing  domi- 
nos with  him,  and  amusing  him  till  he  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter,  which  were  faintly 
echoed  by  Adrienne — who  hung  about  the  two, 
looking  as  happy  and  delighted  as  she  had  used 
to  do  of  evenings  at  Wren's  Nest — was  the  ob- 
ject of  Josephine's  long  dislike  and  dread — Mr. 
Summerhayes. 

There  are  women,  justifiably  the  aversion  of 
their  husbands*  male  friends,  rigidly  righteous, 
and  putting  virtue  forward  in  such  an  obnox- 
ious manner  that  vice  seems  less  unpleasant  by 
comparison.  These  I do  not  uphold.  But  I 
do  uphold  a woman  who  dares  to  call  wicked- 
ness by  its  right  name,  and  shut  her  door  upon 
it,  however  charming  it  may  be ; who,  like  Da- 
vid, “hates  all  evil-doers,”  and  will  not  let 
them  “ continue  in  her  sight.”  Poor  King  Da- 
vid— a sinner  too ! But  if  he  sinned,  he  also 
repented.  And,  had  he  repented,  I doubt  not 
Lady  de  Bougainville  would  have  been  the  first 
to  hold  out  a kindly  hand  even  to  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes. 

As  it  was,  she  made  no  pretense  of  the  sort. 
She  stood — her  hand  unextended,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  husband's  guest  with  a grave  astonish- 
ment. So  unmistakable  was  her  manner,  so 
strong  her  determination,  that  Summerhayes 
made  no  attempt  to  counteract  either,  but  say- 
ing, “I  perceive  I am  intruding  here,”  bowed 
and  departed. 

His  friend  never  attempted  to  detain  him, 
but  burst  into  bitter  complaint  when  he  was 
gone. 

“Josephine,  how  can  you  be  so  unkind,  so 
rude  ? You  have  driven  away  the  only  friend 
I have — the  only  fellow  whose  company  is  amtis^ 
ing  to  me,  or  whom  I care  to  see  in  all  Paris.” 
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“ Have  you  seen  him  often  ?” 

“Why,  yes — no;  not  so  very  often.  And 
only  at  Galignani’s.  I never  brought  him  here 
before  to-night.” 

“Then,  I entreat  you,  do  not  bring  him 
again.  You  know  what  he  is,  and  what  I think 
of  him.  Into  this  house,  and  among  my  young 
sons#and  daughters,  that  man  shall  never  come. 
Another  time,  when  I happen  to  be  absent,  will 
yon  remember  that,  Edward  ?” 

She  spoke  strongly — more  strongly,  perhaps, 
than  she  should  have  spoken  to  their  father  in 
her  children’s  presence ; but  it  was  necessary. 
Indecision  might  have  been  fatal.  They  were 
too  . old  to  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  their  asso- 
ciates. 

No  one  answered  her.  Cesar,  who  had  look- 
ed as  vexed  as  she,  took  up  a book  and  walked 
away  to  bed ; but  Adrienne  followed  her  mo- 
ther to  her  room,  greatly  agitated. 

“Indeed,  mamma,  I had  no  idea  Mr.  Sum- 
merhaycs  was  coming  till  he  came.  And  I was 
so  pleased  to  see  him.  I did  not  know  you  dis- 
liked him  so  much.” 

That  was  true,  for  she  had  said  as  little  about 
him  as  possible  to  her  young  daughter ; his  de- 
linquencies were  of  a kind  not  easy  to  open  up 
to  a girl,  and  of  a man  known  to  the  family  as 
their  father’s  friend.  Even  now  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  explain  with  safety  the  motives  of 
her  conduct. 

“ I do  dislike  him,  Adrienne,  and  I have  just 
cause,  as  I will  tell  you  by-and-by,  if  necessary. 
At  present  let  us  put  the  matter  aside.  Mr. 
Summerhayes  is  not  likely  to  come  here  again ; 
papa  says  he  shall  not  invite  him.” 

But  she  knew  none  the  less  that  she  would 
have  to  take  all  imaginable  precautions  against 
the  thing  she  dreaded — against  the  father,  who 
was  no  sort  of  guard  over  his  own  children — 
who,  when  he  liked  or  wished  a thing,  would 
stoop  to  any  underhand  means  of  accomplishing 
it.  For,  as  she  afterward  discovered,  her  husband 
had  all  along  kept  up  a desultory  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Summerhayes,  whom,  though 
not  actually  supplying  with  money — Sir  Edward 
since  his  accession  to  wealth  having  grown  ex- 
tremely parsimonious — he  had  allowed  to  make 
use  of  him  in  various  ways  which  flattered  his 
vanity  and  his  love  of  patronizing ; and  at  last 
in  one  way  which,  when  Josephine  found  it  out, 
she  opened  her  eyes  in  horrified  astonishment. 

“ He  marry  Adrienne  ?”  And  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward one  day  showed  her,  rather  hesitatingly, 
a letter  making  formally  that  request,  she  tore 
it  up  in  a fit  of  unrestrainable  passion.  “ How 
dare  he ! Of  course  you  refused  him  at  once  ?” 

“I — I did  not  quite  like  to  do  that.  He  is 
acquainted  with  all  my  affairs.  Oh,  Josephine, 
pray — pray  be  careful.” 

The  old  story!  The  strong,  wicked  man 
knowing  his  power  over  the  weak  one,  and  using 
it.  At  a glance  Lady  de  Bougainville  saw  the 
w'hole  thing. 

“Coward!”  she  was  near  saying,  and  then 
her  sudden  blind  fury  died  down : it  was  dan- 


gerous. She  needed  to  keep  her  eyes  open,  her 
miud  calm,  and  all  her  wits  about  her.  In  a 
new  and  utterly  unexpected  form  the  old  mis- 
ery had  risen  up  again.  Once  more  she  had  to 
protect  her  children,  not  only  from  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes, but  from  their  own  father. 

“And  when  did  yon  receive  this  letter,  Ed- 
ward ?”  she  asked,  not  passionately  now,  and 
he  was  blunt  to  any  thing  else.  % 

“ A week  ago.  But  I was  afraid  you  might 
not  approve : Adrienne  is  so  young.” 

“ Adrienne  will  have  money.  She  would  be 
a very  convenient  wife  for  Mr.  Summerhayes.” 

“And  Summerhayes  has  talent,  and  is  of 
good  family,  and  he  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  he 
tells  me,  long  ago.  He  might  suit  her  very 
well.  You  had  better  let  him  take  her.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  would  marry  poor  Adrienne. 
And  all  women  ought  to  be  married,  you  know.” 

“Ought  they?” 

“Come,  come,  I am  glad  to  see  you  so  rea- 
sonable. Who  shall  answer  the  letter,  you  or 
I?” 

“I  will.” 

“ And  you’ll  give  the  man  a chance  ? You’ll 
not  make  an  enemy  of  him  ?” 

“ Has  he  ever  spoken  to  the  child  ? But  no 
— Adrienne  would  have  told  me — she  always 
tells  her  mother  every  thing.”  And  the  com- 
fort which  always  came  with  the  thought  of  her 
children  soothed  the  mother’s  half-maddened 
spirit,  “^f  he  has  held  his  tongue,  I — I will 
forgive  him.  But  he  must  never  see  my  daugh- 
ter’s face  again.” 

And  to  this  effect  she  wrote,  her  husband 
looking  over  her  shoulder  the  while. 

“ Don’t  offend  him,  please  don’t  offend  him,” 
was  all  Sir  Edward  said.  When  his  wife  look- 
ed as  she  looked  now,  he  was  so  utterly  cowed 
that  he  never  risked  any  open  opposition. 

WThethcr  to  tell  Adrienne  what  had  happen- 
ed, and  how  her  parents,  knowing  what  Mr. 
Summerhayes  was,  had  decided  for  her  at  once, 
and  so  put  her  on  her  guard  against  him,  or 
else  by  complete  silence  avoid  the  risk  of  awak- 
ening in  the  impressible  heart  of  seventeen  a 
tender  interest  for  a possibly  ill-used  and  mere- 
ly unfortunate  man  : this  was  the  question 
which  the  mother  argued  within  herself  twenty 
times  a day.  At  length  she  left  it  for  circum- 
stances to  decide,  and  simply  kept  watch — in- 
cessant watch. 

Mr.  Summerhayes  played  his  cards  well.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  come  to  the  house  again ; he 
made  no  open  demonstrations  of  any  kind,  but 
he  followed  Adrienne  at  a distance  with  that 
silent,  sedulous  worship  which  even  so  innocent 
a creature  could  hardly  help  perceiving.  By 
using  the  name  and  influence  of  Sir  Edward, 
he  got  the  entree  into  several  houses  where  the 
De  Bougainvilles  visited,  and  there,  though  he 
never  addressed  her,  he  watched  Adrienne 
ceaselessly,  with  his  melancholy,  poetical  eyes. 
True,  he  was  forty,  and  she  seventeen;  but 
these  ages  are  sometimes  mutually  attractive, 
and  as  a child  she  had  been  very  fond  of  Mr. 
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Summerhayes.  Often,  her  mother  recollected, 
he  had  taken  her  oil  his  knee  and  called  her  his 
little  wife.  Many  a true  word  is  spoken  in  jest. 
Now  that  the  years  had  dwindled  down  between 
them — leaving  him  still  attractive,  still  youth- 
ful-looking— for  people  with  neither  hearts  por 
consciences  are  sometimes  very  slow  in  growing 
old — did  Adrienne  remember  all  this  ? 

She  was  so  quiet,  so  exceedingly  quiet,  that 
her  mother  had  no  means  of  guessing  at  her 
feelings.  Since  she  learned  that  he  was  dis- 
liked, Adrienne  had  never  littered  Mr.  Suro- 
merhayes's  name.  When  they  met  him  in  so- 
ciety, they  passed  him  with  a mere  bow  of 
recognition,  for  Lady  dc  Bongainville  did  not 
wish  to  go  proclaiming  him  as  a black  sheep  to 
every  body,  and  desired,  above  afr,  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  injustice  or  malice  toward  him : 
only  she  guarded  with  ceaseless  care  her  own 
lamb  from  every  advance  of  the  smiling  wolf. 
Who  gradually  conducted  himself  so  little  like 
n wolf,  and  so  like  an  ordinary  man  of  society, 
that  her  fears  died ‘down,  and  she  began  to 
hope  that  after  all  they  had  been  exaggerated. 

Until  one  day,  when  the  climax  came. 

The  man  must  have  been  mad  or  blind  — 
blind  with  self-esteem,  or  maddened  by  the 
desperation  of  his  circumstances,  before  he  did 
such  a thing ; but  one  Sunday  morning  he  sent 
to  Miss  de  Bougainville  a bouquet  and  a letter. 
Not  an  actual  offer  of  marriage,  but  something 
so  very  near  it,  that  the  simplest  maiden  of 
seventeen  could  be  under  no  mistake  as  to 
what  he  meant.  Only,  like  many  a man  of  the 
world,  he  a little  overshot  his  mark  by  calcu- 
lating too  much  upon  this  simplicity  ; for  Adri- 
enne, trembling,  confused,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  did,  but  yet  impelled  by  her  tender 
conscience  and  her  habit  of  perfect  candor, 
came  at  once  and  put  the  letter  in  her  mother's 
hands. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  read  it  through  twice 
before  she  spoke.  It  was  a clever  letter,  very 
clever;  one  of  those  which  Mr.  Summerhayes 
was  particularly  apt  at  writing.  It  put  forward 
his  devotion  in  the  most  humble,  the  most  dis- 
interested light ; it  claimed  for  his  love  the 
paternal  sanction ; and,  in  the  only  thing 
wherein  he  transgressed  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
namely  in  asking  her  to  meet  him  in  the  quiet 
galleries  of  the  Louvre,  that  Sunday  forenoon 
— he  put  himself  under  the  shelter  of  her  father, 
who  had  promised  him,  he  said,  to  bring  her 
there. 

Twice,  as  I said,  in  wrath  that  was  utterly 
dumb,  Josephine  read  this  letter,  and  then, 
looking  up,  she  caught  sight  of  Adrienne's 
burning  face,  agitated  by  a new  and  altogether 
incomprehensible  emotion. 

44  My  child,  ” she  cried ; 44  oh,  my  poor  child ! ” 

To  say  that  she  would  rather  have  seen 
Adrienne  in  her  grave  than  married  to  Mr. 
Summerhayes,  is  a form  of  phrase  which  many 
foolish  parents  have  used  and  lived  to  repent 
of.  Lady  de  Bougainville  was  too  wise  to  use 
it  at  all,  or  to  neutralize  by  any  extravagance 


of  expression  a truth  which  seemed  to  her  clear 
ns  daylight — would  be  clear  even  to  the  poor 
child  herself,  if  only  it  were  put  before  her. 

“Adrienne,"  she  said,  sorrowfully,  “I  am 
glad  you  showed  me  this  letter.  It  is,  as  you 
may  see,  equivalent  to  an  offer  of  marriage, 
which  you  will  refuse  like  the  rest,  I hope. 
You  do  really  care  for  Mr.  Summerhayes  ?" 

Adrienne  hung  her  head.  44 1 have  known 
him  all  my  life;  and — he  likes  me  so.” 

44  But  he  is  a bad  man ; a worse  man  than 
you  know  or  have  any  idea  of.” 

44  He  has  been ; but  he  tells  me,  you  see, 
that  I should  make  him  better.” 

The  old  delusion!  Unfortunate  child! 

Adrienne's  mother  had  now  no  alternative. 
Terrible  as  it  was  to  open  her  young  daughter’s 
eyes,  the  thing  must  be  done.  Better  a sharp 
pain  and  over;  better  any  present  anguish 
than  years  of  life-long  misery. 

For,  even  granting  there  was  one  grain  of 
truth  under  the  man’s  false  words,  Josephine 
scouted  altogether  the  theory  of  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come.  In  the  goodness  of  a man 
who  is  only  kept  good  by  means  of  a gratified 
passion,  she  altogether  disbelieved.  Strong  as 
the  love  of  woman  is  to  guide  an  erring  man, 
to  settle  and  control  a vacillating  one,  over  a 
thoroughly  vicious  one  it  has  almost  no  effect, 
or  an  effect  so  passing  that  the  light  flickers 
into  only  blacker  night.  And  here  — could 
there  be  any  light  at  all  ? 

It  was  a case — almost  the  only  one  possible 
— in  which  the  mother  has  a right  to  stand  be- 
tween her  child  and  ruin : to  prevent  her  mar- 
rying a deliberate  villain. 

44  Come  to  me,  my  darling,”  said  she,  tender- 
ly ; and  drawing  Adrienne  to  her  lup,  and 
sheltering  her  there  almost  as  in  the  days  when, 
long  after  babyhood,  she  would  come  and  44  cud- 
dle up"  to  her  mother  like  a baby — Lady  de 
Bougainville  explained,  without  any  reserve, 
as  from  perfectly  reliable  sources  she  herself 
had  learned  it,  what  sort  of  life  Mr.  Suinracr- 
hayes  had  led  : dissolute,  unprincipled,  selfish, 
mean — only  saved  from  the  condign  punish- 
ment that  overtakes  smaller  scoundrels  by  the 
exceeding  charm  which  still  lingered  about  him, 
and  would  linger  to  the  last ; a handsome  per- 
son, a brilliant  intellect,  and  a frank  fascina- 
tion of  manner,  which  made  the  very  people  he 
was  swindling  and  cheating  ready  to  be  cheated 
over  again  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Such  men  exist — we  all  have  known  them ; 
and  those  people  who  possess  no  very  keen 
moral  sense  often  keep  up  acquaintance  with 
them  for  years ; in  an  easy  surface  way  which, 
they  say,  does  no  harm.  But  when  it  comes 
to  nearer  ties — marriage,  for  instance  ! — Mr. 
Summerhayes  had  once  a mother,  who  was 
heard  to  say . 44  If  Owen  ever  marries  a wife, 
God  help  her!" 

“And,"  said  Lady  de  Bougainville  to  her- 
self, “God  and  her  mother  shall  save  my  poor 
child  from  ever  being  his  wife,  if  possible.” 

Still  she  was  very  just.  Shfc  allowed,  can- 
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didly,  that  only  till  Adrienne  was  twenty- 
one  did  her  authority  extend.  “After  that, 
my  daughter,  you  may  marry  any  one  you 
please — even  Mr.  Summerhayes.  But  until 
then  I will  prevent  you,  even  as  I would  pre- 
vent you  from  falling  into  the  fire  blindfold  if  I 
knew  it.  Do  you  understand  ? Have  I wound- 
ed you  very  sore,  my  darling  ?” 

Adrienne  made  no  reply.  She  lay  back 
with  her  head  on  Lady  de  Bougainville’s  shoul- 
der, her  face  hidden  from  her.  She  neither 
sobbed  nor  wept,  and  offered  not  a single  re- 
monstrance or  denial.  At  last,  alarmed  by  her 
silence,  Josephine  lifted  up  the  poor  white  face. 
It  was  blank : she  had  quietly  fainted. 

Lovers’  agonies  are  sharp,  and  parents’  cru- 
elties many ; but  I think  something  might  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  And,  as  any  thing  suf- 
fered for  another  is,  in  one  sense,  ten  times 
harder  than  any  thing  one  suffers  for  one’s  self, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  keenest  of  lovers’  pain, 
the  hottest  of  lovers’  indignation,  could  hardly 
be  worse  than  the  mingled  grief  and  anger  of 
that  poor  mother,  as  she  clasped  her  broken 
lily  to  her  breast,  and  hated,  with  a hatred  as 
passionate  as  it  was  righteous,  the  man  who 
had  brought  such  misery  upon  her  little  Adri- 
enne. 

As  for  Adrienne’s  father — But  it  was  use- 
less to  go  to  him,  to  ask  him  questions,  or  ex- 
act from  him  any  promises.  Nothing  he  said 
or  did  could  be  in  the  smallest  degree  relied 
upon.  She  must  take  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  without  delay. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  streets  were 
lying  in  that  temporary  quiescence,  when  re- 
ligious Paris  is  gone  to  High  Mass  and  irre- 
ligious Paris  idling  away  its  hours  in  early 
deshabille,  previous  to  blossoming  out  in  bour- 
geois splendor  and  gayety.  The  Louvre  would 
be,  as  Mr.  Summerhayes  had  probably  calcu- 
lated, nearly  empty ; an  excellent  trysting-place 
for  lovers,  or  for  mortal  foes — for  her  enemy, 
from  first  to  last,  this  Owen  Summerhayes  had 
been.  That  he  hated  her  too,  Josephine  had 
little  doubt ; for  she  knew  only  too  much  of  his 
career.  But  face  him  she  would  at  once,  be- 
fore he  could  do  her  any  more  harm. 

Leaving  Adrienne  in  Bridget’s  charge  — 
Bridget,  who  was  only  too  quick  to  detect  how 
matters  stood,  and  might  be  trusted  without 
one  word  too  many — Lady  de  Bougainville,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  went  to  meet  her  daugh- 
ter’s lover. 

Sir  Edward  was  not  with  him ; but  Mr. 
Summerhayes  had  already  come,  and  was  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  empty  salon , inspecting 
the  pictures  more  with  the  cool  eye  of  a con- 
noisseur than  the  reckless  impatience  of  an  ex- 
pectant lover.  In  a moment,  the  quick  woman- 
ly eye  detected  this  fact,  and  in  the  indignant 
womanly  heart  the  last  drop  of  pity  or  sympa- 
thy was  dried  up  for  Mr.  Summerhayes. 

At  sound  of  footsteps  he  turned  round,  with 
a well-prepared  and  charming  smile,  and  per- 
ceived Lady  de  Bougainville.  It  could  not 


have  been  a pleasant  meeting  to  him,  man  of 
the  world  as  he  was,  and  accustomed,  no  doubt, 
to  a good  many  unpleasant  things ; but  ex- 
ternally it  was  civil  enough.  He  bowed,  she 
bowed,  and  then  they  stood  facing  one  an- 
other. 

*They  were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  they  had 
personally  almost  equal  advantages.  Mentally, 
too ; except  that  probably  the  man  had  more 
brain  than  the  woman,  Lady  de  Bougainville 
possessing  good  common-sense  and  general  re- 
finement rather  than  intellect.  In  courage 
they  were  both  on  a par,  and  they  knew  it. 
The  long  warfare  that  had  been  waged  between 
them,  a 6ort  of  permanent  fight  over  that  poor 
weak  soul,  who  was  scarcely  worth  fighting  for, 
had  taught  tWkm  their  mutual  strength  and 
their  mutual  antipathy.  Now  the  final  contest 
was  at  hand. 

“ This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Lady  de 
Bougainville;  I had  no  idea  of  meeting  you 
here.” 

“No,  you  intended  to* meet  my  daughter; 
but  instead,  I thought  I would  come  myself. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  have  to  say  to  her 
which  you  can  not  equally  well  say  to  her 
mother.” 

“Not  exactly,”  returned  Mr.  Summerhayes. 
“ To  be  plain  with  you,  as  I see  you  mean  to 
be  with  me,  my  dear  lady,  you  dislike  me,  aud 
— I hope  your  daughter  does  not.” 

The  smile  on  his  lips  made  Josephine  furious. 
As  I have  often  said,  she  was  not  naturally  a 
mild-tempered  woman.  It  often  cost  her  a 
great  effort  to  restrain  herself,  as  now. 

“May  I ask,  Mr.  Summerhayes,  what  grounds 
you  have  for  supposing  that  Miss  de  Bougain- 
ville does  not  dislike  you,  or  has  the  smallest 
feeling  for  you  which  could  warrant  your  ad- 
dressing to  her  such  a letter  as  you  sent  her 
this  morning  ?” 

“ You  intercepted  it,  then  ?” 

“No,  she  gave  it  to  me.  She  brought  it  to 
me  at  once,  as  she  will  bring  every  letter  you 
may  choose  to  send  her.  My  daughter  and  I 
have  always  been  on  terms  of  entire  confi- 
dence.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  A most  happy  state  of 
things!” 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Summerhayes  looked  a lit- 
tle disconcerted.  Apparently  his  experience 
of  women  had  been  of  a different  nature,  and 
had  not  extended  to  these  bread-and-butter 
Misses,  whose  extraordinary  candor  and  trust 
in  their  mothers  produce  such  inconvenient  re- 
sults. But  he  was  not  easily  nonplused ; and 
in  the  present  instance  his  necessities  were  des- 
perate, and  admitted  of  no  means  being  left 
untried  to  attain  his  end.  He  advanced  toward 
his  adversary  with  a frank  and  pleasant  air. 

“Mrs.  Scanlon — I beg  pardon,  Lady  de 
Bougainville,  but  we  can  not  readily  forget,  nor 
do  I wish  to  forget,  old  times — you  do  not  like 
me,  I know,  but  you  might  at  least  bo  just  to 
me.  You  must  perceive  that  I love  your 
daughter.” 
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condemned  unheard.  May  I inquire,  Lndy  rle 
Bougainville,  why  I am  so  very  objectionable 
as  a son-in-law  V ' 

His  daring  was  greater  than  she  had  antici- 
pated, hot  somehow  it  only  roused  her  own. 
The  hackneyed  simile  of  the  lioness  about  to 
be  robbed  of  her  whelps  was  not  inappropriate 
to  Josephine's  state  of  mind  now.  Every  nerve 
was  quivering,  every  feature  tense  with  excite- 
ment. Her  very  fingers  tingled  with  a fran- 
tic desire  to  seize  the  man  by  the  throat  and 
shake  the  life  out  of  bint. 

Despite  bis  critical  position,  Mr,  Sumroer- 
hayes  must  have  found  her  sufficiently  interest- 
ing as  an  artistic  study  to  note  down  and  re- 
member; for,  the  year  afterward,  he  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Academy  a “Slaughter  of  the  In- 
nocents,11 in  which  the  face  of  the  half-mad 
mother  was  uot  nulike  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

This  cold,  critical  eye  of  his  brought  her  to 
her  senses  at  once. 

“ I will  not  have  you  for  my  son-in-law,” 
she  said,  in  a slow,  measured  tone,  “for  a good 
many  reasons,  none  of  which  you  will  much 
like  to  hear.  But  you  shall  hear  them  if  you 
chouse.1’ 


“Love!”  she  echoed,  contemptuously. 

“Well,  I wish  to  marry  her — let  us  put  it 
so,  without  discussing  the  rest.  She  was  fond 
of  me  as  a child,  and  I dare  say  she  would  be 
now.  The  difference  of  age  between  us  h not  so 
enormous.  Bv-the-by,  is  it  that  you  object  to  ?' 


“Then  what  is  it?  My  family?  It  is  as 
good  as  her  own.  My  fortune?  That  is  small, 
certainly  ; hut  she  is  not  poor.  Myself  person- 
ally ? Well,  such  as  I am  you  have  known  me 
these  fifteen  years,  and  whether  you  approve 
of  me  or  not,  your  husband  does.  Let  me  re- 
mind you.  Lady  do  Bougainville,  that  it  is  the 
father,  not  the  mother,  who  disposes  of  u daugh- 
ter's hand.” 

lie  was  very  cunning,  this  clever  man;  he 
knew  exactly  where  to  plant  his  arrows  and 
lay  his  pitfalls;  but  for  once  a straightforward 
woman  was  more  than  a match  for  him. 

**  Adrienne  can  not  legally  marry  without  her 
father's  consent ; but  morally  even  his  consent 
would  not  satisfy  her  without  mine.  And  mine 
I never  will  give.  You  could  not  expect  it.” 

“ Why  not?  It  is  an  odd  thing  for  a gen- 
tleman to  have  lo  ask,  but  no  one  likes  to  be 
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44  Proceed ; I am  listening.” 

44  First,  you  do  not  love  my  child ; it  is  her 
money  only  you  want.  She  is  plain  and  not 
clever,  not  attractive  in  any  way,  only  good ; 
how  could  a man  like  you  be  supposed  to  love 
her?  It  is  a thing  incredible.” 

“Granted.  Then  take  the  other  supposi- 
tion, that  I wish  to  many  her  because  she  loves 

- » 
me. 

44  If  she  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  so, 
still  she  had  better  die  than  marry  you.  I 
say  this  deliberately,  knowing  what  you  are, 
and  you  know  that  I know  it  too.” 

44 1 am  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my 
neighbors,”  said  he,  carelessly.  “But  come, 
pray  inform  me  as  to  my  own  character.  It 
may  be  useful  information  in  case  I should 
ever  have  the  honor  to  call  you  mother-in- 
law.” 

Josephine  went  close  up  to  his  ear,  almost 
whispering  her  words;  nevertheless,  she  said 
them  distinct  and  sharp  as  sword-cuts — the 
righteous  sword  which  few  women,  and  fewer 
men,  ever  dare  to  use.  Perhaps  the  world 
would  be  better  and  purer  if  they  did  dare. 

44  You  are  a thief,  because  you  cheat  poor 
tradesmen  by  obtaining  luxuries  you  can  not 
pay  for ; a swindler,  because  you  borrow  mon- 
ey from  your  friends  on  false  pretenses,  and 
never  return  it;  a liar,  because  you  twist  the 
truth  in  any  way  to  obtain  your  ends.  These 
are  social  offenses.  As  for  your  moral  ones” — 
Josephine  stopped,  and  blushed  all  over  her 
matron  face  of  forty  years — but  still  she  went 
on  unshrinking.  “Do  you  think  I have  not 
heard  of  poor  Betsy  Dale  at  the  farm,  and  of 
Mrs.  Hewson,  your  landlord's  wife?  And  yet 
you  dare  to  enter  my  doors  and  ask  for  your 
wife  my  innocent  daughter  2 Shame  upon  you 
— seducer — adulterer !” 

Bold  man  as  he  was,  Mr.  Summerhayes  did 
look  ashamed  for  a minute  or  so,  but  quickly 
recovered  himself. 

44  This  is  strong  language,  somewhat  unex- 
pected from  the  lips  of  a lady ; but  I suppose 
necessary  to  be  endured.  In  such  a position 
what  can  a poor  man  do  ? I must  let  you  have 
your  own  way — as  I noticed  in  old  times  yon 
generally  had,  Lady  de  Bougainville.  Poor 
Sir  Edward  2” 

The  sneer,  which  she  bore  in  silence,  did  not, 
however,  prove  sufficient  safety-valve  for  his 
suppressed  wrath,  which  was  certainly  not  un- 
natural. He  turned  upon  her  in  scarcely  con- 
cealed fierceness. 

44  Still,  may  I ask,  madam,  what  right  you 
have  thus  to  preach  to  me  ? Are  you  yourself 
so  sublime  in  virtue,  so  superior  to  all  human 
weaknesses,  that  you  can  afford  to  condemn 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?” 

His  words  smote  Josephine  with  a sudden 
humility,  for  she  felt  she  had  spoken  strongly 
— more  so,  perhaps,  than  a woman  ought  to 
speak.  Besides,  Bhe  had  grown  much  hum- 
bler in  many  ways  than  she  used  to  be. 

44  God  knows,”  she  said,  44 1 am  but  too  well  I 


aware  of  my  short-comings.  But  whatever  I 
may  be  does  not  affect  what  you  are.  Nor 
does  it  alter  the  abstract  right  and  wrong  of 
the  case,  and  no  pity  for  you — I have  been  sor- 
ry for  you  sometimes — can  blind  my  eyes  to  it. 
I must  4 preach/  as  you  call  it;  I must  testify 
against  the  wickedness  of  men  like  you  so  long 
as  I am  alive.” 

“Then  you  will  be  a — a rather  courageous 
personage.  In  fact,  a lady  more  instructive 
than  agreeable.  But  let  us  come  to  the  point,” 
added  he,  casting  off  the  faint  gloss  of  polite- 
ness in  which  he  had  veiled  his  manner,  and 
turning  upon  her  a countenance  which  showed 
him  a man  fierce,  unscrupulous,  dangerous — 
controlled  by  nothing  except  the  two  grand  re- 
straints of  self-interest  and  fear.  44  Lady  de 
Bougainville,  you  know  me  and  I know  you. 
I also  know  your  husband — perhaps  a little  too 
well;  or  he  may  have  cause  to  think  so.  It 
is  convenient  for  me  to  become  his  son-in-law, 
and  to  him  to  have  me  as  such  ; for,  in  the  ten- 
der relations  which  would  then  exist  between 
us,  I should  hold  my  tongue.  Otherwise  I 
shall  not  feel  myself  bound  to  do  so.  There- 
fore, you  and  I,  I think,  had  better  be  friends 
than  enemies.” 

It  &as  possibly  an  empty  threat — his  last 
weapon  in  a losing  fight.  But  in  her  uncer- 
tainty of  the  extent  of  his  relations  with  her 
husband,  in  her  total  insecurity  as  to  facts, 
Josephine  felt  startled  for  a moment.  Only  for 
a moment.  If  ever  a woman  lived  in  whom  no 
compromise  with  evil  was  possible,  it  was  Jo- 
sephine de  Bougainville.  Sir  Edward  used  to 
say,  in  old  jocular  days,  that  if  his  wife  were  to 
meet  the  devil  in  person  she  might  scorn  him, 
or  pity  him,  but  she  would  certainly  never  be 
afraid  of  him.  No  more  than  she  was  now 
afraid  of  Mr.  Summerhayes. 

44  You  think  to  frighten  me,”  she  Baid,  stead- 
ily ; 44  but  that  is  quite  useless.  I have  already 
suffered  as  much  as  I can  suffer.  Do  as  you 
will — and  I dare  you  to  do  it.  I believe  that 
even  in  this  world  the  right  is  always  the  stron- 
gest. You  shall  not  marry  my  daughter  2 She 
has  been  taught  to  love  the  right  and  hate  the 
wrong.  She  will  never  love  you.  If  you  urge 
her,  or  annoy  her  in  any  way,  I will  set  the 
police  after  you.” 

44  You  dare  not.” 

V4  There  is  nothing  I dare  not  do  if  it  is  to 
save  my  child.” 

44  And  I suppose,  to  save  your  child,  you  will 
go  blackening  me  all  over  the  world,  crying  oat 
from  the  housetops  what  a villain  is  Owen  Sum- 
merhayes.” 

44  No,  that  is  not  my  affair.  I do  not  attack 
you ; I only  resist  you.  If  I saw  a tiger  roam- 
ing about  the  forest,  I should  not  interfere  with 
it ; it  may  live  its  life,  as  tigers  do.  But  if  I 
saw  it  about  to  spring  upon  my  child,  or  any 
other  woman's  child,  I would  take  my  pistol 
and  shoot  it  dead.” 

44  As  I verily  believe  you  would  shoot  me,* 

I muttered  Owen  Summerhayes. 
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He  looked  at  her — she  looked  at  him.  It 
was  in  truth  a battle  hand  to  hand.  Whether 
any  relic  of  conscience  made  the  man  fearful, 
as  an  altogether  clean  conscience  made  the 
woman  brave,  I can  not  tell ; but  Mr.  Summer- 
hay  es  was  silent.  They  stood  just  under  one 
of  those  heavenly  Madonnas  of  some  old  mas- 
ter— I know  not  which ; but  they  arc  all  heav- 
enly. Is  it  not  always  a bit  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  the  sight  of  a mother  and  child  ? Per- 
haps, vile  as  he  was,  Summerhayes  remem- 
bered his  mother ; or  some  first  love  whom  in 
his  pure,  early  days  he  might  have  made  the 
happy  mother  of  his  lawful  child ; possibly  the 
angel  which,  they  say,  never  quite  leaves  the 
wickedest  heart  stirred  in  his — for  he  said  re- 
spectfully, nay,  almost  humbly,  “Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville, what  do  you  wish  me  to  do?” 

She  never  hesitated  a moment.  Pity  for 
him  was  ruin  to  the  rest. 

“I  wish  you  to  quit  Paris  immediately,  and 
never  attempt  to  see  my  daughter  more.” 

44  And  if  I dissent  from  this — ” 

Josephine  paused,  weighing  well  her  words — 
she  had  learned  to  be  very  prudent  now.  “ I 
make  no  threats,”  she  said ; 44 1 shall  not  speak, 
but  act.  My  daughter  is  not  yet  eighteen; 
until  twenty-one  she  is  in  my  power.  I shall 
watch  her  night  and  day.  Any  letter  you  write 
I shall  intercept ; but  there  is  no  need  of  that, 
she  will  give  it  to  me  at  once.  If  you  attempt 
An  interview  with  her,  I shall  give  you  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  Besides  this,  no  moral 
persuasion,  no  maternal  influence,  that  I am 
]>ossessed  of,  shall  be  spared  to  show  you  to  her 
in  your  true  colors,  till  she  hates  you — no,  not 
yon,  but  your  sins — as  I do  now.” 

“You  can  hate,  then?”  And  this  clever 
man  for  a moment  seemed  to  forget  himself 
and  his  injuries  in  watching  her ; just  as  a cu- 
rious intellectual  study,  no  more. 

“ Yes,  I can  hate ; Christian  as  I am,  or  am 
trying  to  be.  God  can  hate  too.” 

He  laughed  out  loud.  “ I do  not  believe  in 
a God — do  you  ? In  your  husband's  God,  for 
instance,  who,  as  Burns  neatly  informs  llim, 

•*  ‘Sends  ane  to  heaven  and  ten  to  hell, 

A*  for  Thy  glory, 

And  no  for  onie  gnid  or  ill. 

They've  done  afore  Thee.'” 

Josephine  answered  the  profanity  of  the  man 
by  dead  silence.  The  great  struggle  of  her  in- 
ward life  now,  the  effort  to  tear  from  Heaven’s 
troth  its  swaddling-clothes  of  human  lies,  was 
too  sacred  to  be  laid  bare  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree before  Owen  Summerhayes. 

44  We  have  drifted  away  from  our  subject  of 
conversation,”  she  said,  at  last ; 44  indeed  it  has 
almost  come  to  an  end.  You  know  my  inten- 
tions— and  me.” 

“I  believe  I have  that  honor;  more  honor 
than  pleasure,”  he  answered,  with  a satirical 
bow. 

44  you  ought  also  to  know,  though  I name 
it  as  a secondary  fact,  that  it  is  upon  me, 
and  me  alone,  that  my  children  are  depend- 


ent; that  I have  power  to  make  a will,  and 
leave,  or  not  leave,  as  I choose,  every  half-pen- 
ny of  my  fortune.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Mr.  Summerhayes,  a little 
startled. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  smiled.  44  After  this, 
in  bidding  you  adieu,  I have  not  the  slightest 
fear  but  that  our  farewell  will  be  a permanent 
one.” 

He  bowed  again,  rather  absently,  and  then 
his  eyes,  wandering  round  the  room,  lighted  on 
two  ladies  watchipg  him. 

.“Excuse  me,  but  I see  a friend;  I have  so 
many  friends  in  Paris.  Really  it  is  quite  /*ewi- 
barras  de  ricJiesse.  May  I take  my  leave  of 
you,  Lady  de  Bougainville  ?” 

Thus  they  parted ; so  hastily  that  she  hardly 
believed  he  was  gone,  till  she  saw  him  walking 
round  the  next  salon  pointing  out  pictures  to 
the  two  French  ladies,  one  of  whom,  it  was 
evident,  admired  the  handsome  Englishman 
extremely.  As  I question  not,  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes found  many  persons,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, to  admire  him  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  his  course  of  life,  or 
the  circumstances  of  his  latter  end.  Person- 
ally, he  crossed  no  more,  either  for  good  or  ill, 
the  path  of  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

When  she  had  parted  from  him,  she  tnrned 
to  walk  homeward  down  the  long  cool  gal- 
leries, now  gradually  filling  with  their  usual 
Sunday  stream  of  Parisian  bourgeoisie , chatter- 
ing merrily  with  one  another,  or  occasionally 
stopping  to  stare  with  ignorant  but  well-pleased 
eyes  at  the  Murillos,  Titians,  Raft'aelles,  which 
cover  these  Louvre  walls.  Josephine  let  it 
pass  her  by — the  cheerful  crowd,  taking  its  in- 
nocent pleasure,  44  though,”  as  some  one  said 
of  a lark  singing — 4 4 though  it  was  Sunday.” 
Then,  creeping  toward  the  darkest  and  quietest 
seat  she  could  And,  she  sank  there  utterly  ex- 
hausted. Her  strength  had  suddenly  collapsed, 
but  it  was  no  matter.  The  battle  was  done — 
and  won. 


MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD  * 

Mary  Russell  mitford,  whose  name 

has  been  pleasantly  recalled  to  our  re- 
membrance by  the  publication  of  her  charming 
letters,  was  well  known  to  American  readers  of 
thirty  years  ago  as  the  author  of  several  popu- 
lar dramas  and  a series  of  delightful  sketches 
called  “Our  Village.”  Her  dramas  have  failed, 
however,  to  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
the  sensational  fiction  of  the  day  has  crowded 
her  sketches  into  the  back-ground.  Most  Amer- 
ican readers  of  this  generation  are  probably  un- 
aware even  of  the  existence  of  this  charming 
book,  or  at  any  rate  regard  it,  as  most  readers 
regard  the  Spectator , as  a classic,  to  be  men- 


• The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  told  by  herself  in 
Letters  to  her  Friends,  with  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of 
her  most  celebrated  Contemporaries . Edited  by  Rev. 
i A.  Q.  L’Bbtkahge.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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tioned  always  with  becoming  admiration,  but 
rarely  taken  down  from  the  library  shelves. 
Yet  there  is  not  a more  enjoyable  book  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language  than  “Our 
Village and  readers  whose  taste  is  not  wholly 
vitiated  by  the  sensational  element  in  the  fic- 
tion of  the  time  will  always  linger  with  delight 
over  its  pages.  It  is  a book  that  Washington 
Irving  might  have  been  justly  proud  to  claim 
as  his  own ; nay,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
work  of  his  exhibits  a finer  insight  into  char- 
acter, more  exquisite  appreciation  of  humor, 
more  touching  pathos,  or  a more  delicate  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  same 
traits  appear  in  the  familiar  letters  in  which  she 
tells  the  story  of  her  life.  Like  Charles  Lamb, 
Miss  Mitford  wrote  letters  for  her  friends  alone, 
and  the  idea  of  their  publication  seems  never 
to  have  entered  her  mind.  Her  correspondence 
has  the  sprightly  ease  and  freedom  of  familiar 
conversation,  and  is  at  the  same  time  singular- 
ly free  from  egotism,  as  well  as  from  that  affect- 
ed modesty  which  so  often  serves  as  its  disguise. 
Forgetfulness  of  self  was,  indeed,  the  crowning 
trait  of  her  character.  Her  whole  life,  from 
earliest  womanhood  to  the  grave,  was  one  of 
rare  self-sacrifice  and  affectionate  devotion. 
Deprived  of  home  and  fortune  by  the  extrav- 
agance of  her  father,  she  bravely  set  herself, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  task  of  supplying, 
by  the  labor  of  her  pen,  the  means  of  support 
which  he  had  squandered  at  the  gambling-ta- 
ble; and  for  nearly  half  a century  she  fulfilled 
this  self-imposed  duty  with  patient  and  cheer- 
ful courage.  She  never  married.  It  does  not 
appear  that  she  was  ever  in  love,  or  that  any 
oue  was  ever  in  love  with  her ; but  she  won  to 
herself  many  true  and  warm  friends,  in  the 
course  of  her  long  life,  in  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety ; and  when  she  was  at  last  borne  to  her 
quiet  resting-place  in  the  little  shaded  church- 
yard at  Swnllowfield,  her  sincerest  mourners 
were  the  simple  country  folk  among  whom 
she  had  lived,  and  who  knew  her  less  as  a 
literary  celebrity  than  as  a true-hearted  wo- 
man. 

She  was  an  only  child.  Her  mother,  heiress 
to  a considerable  fortune,  was  married  rather 
late  in  life  to  Dr.  Mitford,  a man  ten  years  her 
junior,  of  handsome  person  and  engaging  man- 
ners, but  of  extravagant  habits,  and  strongly  ad- 
dicted to  the  vice  of  gambling.  It  was  the  for- 
tune rather  than  the  personal  charms  of  Miss 
Russell  that  attracted  him,  though  she  was  well 
educated  and  accomplished,  and  was  happy  in 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  that  inspire 
warm  friendship  and  esteem.  Reposing  entire 
confidence  in  her  husband,  she  refused  to  have 
her  fortune  settled  on  herself,  and  placed  it  in 
his  hands  without  reserve.  The  first  years  of 
their  married  life  were  very  happy.  They  set- 
tled in  a pleasant  home  in  Alresford ; and  here, 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1787,  was  bom  their 
only  child,  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  The  little 
girl,  at  a very  early  age,  evinced  great  precoc-  j 
ity  of  intellect.  At  three  years  old  she  was  I 


able  to  read ; and  her  father,  she  says,  in  her 
“Recollections  of  a Literary  Life,”  “proud  of 
her  one  accomplishment,  would  often  perch  her 
on  the  breakfast-table  to  exhibit  it  to  his  ad- 
miring guests,  who  admired  her  all  the  more  be- 
cause she  was  a puny  child,  appearing  younger 
than  she  was,  and  gifted  with  an  affluence  of 
curls  which  made  her  look  as  if  she  were  twin- 
sister  to  her  own  great  doll.”  The  passages  by 
which  her  proficiency  was  tested  on  these  occa- 
sions were  from  the  Whig  newspapers  of  the 
day,  her  father  being  an  active  Whig  politician ; 
and  as  these  must  naturally  have  been  weari- 
some to  the  child,  her  mother  would  gratify  her, 
when  the  exhibition  was  over,  by  reciting  “ The 
Children  in  the  Wood.” 

From  this  simple  ballad  she  proceeded  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  other  contents  of  “Per- 
cy’s Reliques.”  The  stories  of  these  old  bal- 
lads, by  which  her  taste  for  poetry  was  so  early 
awakened  and  fostered,  took  such  a strong  pos- 
session of  her  infant  mind,  that  before  she  could 
read  them  herself  she  coaxed  her  indulgent  fa- 
ther into  placing  the  volumes  in  the  hands  of 
her  nurse,  that  they  might  be  read  to  her  when- 
ever she  wished.  “ The  breakfast-room,”  writes 
Miss  Mitford,  “where  I first  possessed  myself 
of  my  beloved  ballads,  was  a lofty  and  spacious 
apartment,  literally  lined  with  books,  which, 
with  its  Turkey  carpet,  its  glowing  fire,  its 
sofas,  and  its  easy-chairs,  seemed,  what  indeed 
it  was,  a very  nest  of  English  comfort.  The 
windows  opened  on  a large  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, full  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  stocks,  honey- 
suckles, and  pinks.” 

The  existence  of  this  happy  home  was  of 
short  duration.  With  the  exception  of  about 
£3500  in  the  funds,  which  sum  was  fortunately 
placed  beyond  his  reach  in  the  hands  of  trust- 
ees, Dr.  Mitford  had  the  absolute  control  of  his 
wife’s  fortune ; and  so  loose  and  careless  was 
his  management  of  it,  and  so  recklessly  extrav- 
agant were  his  own  habits,  that  within  eight  or 
nine  years  of  their  marriage  he  had  to  sell  his 
furniture  and  library  and  remove  from  Alres- 
ford, with  her  property  irretrievably  involved. 

He  removed  to  London  with  his  wife  and  child, 
and  had  to  seek  a refuge  from  his  creditors 
within  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench.  This  # 
was  in  1796,  when  the  little  daughter  was  about 
eight  years  old. 

From  this  sad  impoverishment  the  family 
were  delivered  by  a prize  in  the  lottery.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  lucky  ticket  was 
purchased  were  curious.  The  Doctor  took  his 
little  girl  to  the  lottery-office  to  choose  the  num- 
ber, and  a quantity  of  tickets  were  laid  down 
on  the  counter  for  her  selection.  She  at  once 
fixed  upon  the  number  2224.  There  weib  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  Doctor’s  possessing 
himself  of  that  ticket.  It  was  one  that  had 
been  divided  into  shares,  all  of  which  had  not 
been  taken  by  the  same  office ; and  he  wished 
to  procure  a whole  ticket.  As  the  child  cpnld 
not  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  her  first  choice, 
her  father,  superstitious,  as  every  gambler  ap- 
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pears  to  be,  let  her  hare  her  own  way.  The  re-  ! 
maining  shares  were  bought  up  at  the  other  offices  \ 
at  a considerable  advance  in  price.  On  the  draw-  j 
ing  of  the  lottery,  the  Doctor  found  himself  the  j 
happy  possessor  of  a fortune  of  £20,000.  In 
the  joyous  expansion  of  his  heart,  he  told  his 
friends  that  he  should  settle  the  sum  thus  won 
up&n  his  daughter.  But  if  any  such  settlement 
was  ever  made,  it  could  not  have  been  of  a very 
binding  description ; for  in  the  course  of  a very 
few  years  the  money  had  passed  into  his  hands 
again,  and  had  followed  the  squandered  fortune 
of  the  wife. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  his  fortunes  the 
Doctor  settled  himself  at  Reading,  where  ho 
lived  in  tine  style,  with  his  phaeton,  his  span- 
iels, and  his  greyhounds,  and  enjoying  his  good 
fortune  with  all  his  wonted  hilarity  of  spirit, 
prodigality  of  expense,  and  utter  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  future.  The  daughter  was 
placed  at  a young  ladies’  school  in  London, 
kept  by  M.  St.  Qnintin,  a well-born,  well-edu- 
cated French  emigrant,  of  whom,  in  her  44  Lit- 
erary Recollections,”  Miss  Mitford  gives  an 
interesting  account.*  She  was  then  in  her 
eleventh  year.  In  person  she  was  short  for  her 
age,  and  so  fat  that  she  might  have  been  called 
dumpy.  Her  face,  of  which  the  expression  was 
kind,  gentle,  and  intelligent,  ought  to  have  been 
handsome,  for  the  features  were  all  separately 
good  and  like  her  father’s,  but  from  some  almost 
imperceptible  disproportion,  and  the  total  dif- 
ference in  color,  the  beauty  had  disappeared. 
But,  although  very  plain  in  figure  and  in  face, 
she  was  never  common-looking.  She  showed, 
in  her  countenance  and  in  her  mild  self-posses- 
sion, that  she  was  no  ordinary  child ; and  with 
her  sweet  smile,  her  gentle  temper,  her  anima- 
ted conversation,  her  keen  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  her  incomparable  voice,  there  were  few  of 
the  prettiest  children  of  her  age  who  won  so 
much  love  and  admiration  from  their  friends, 
whether  young  or  old,  as  little  Mary  Mitford. 
And  except,  indeed,  that  her  hair  became  white 
at  an  early  age,  few  persons,  in  passing  through 
so  many  vicissitudes  of  life,  ever  altered  so  lit- 
tle, either  in  character  or  appearance.  With 
characteristic  good-natnre,  she  was  always 
laughing  at  herself.  In  a letter  to  Sir  William 
Elford,  written  in  the  spring  of  1814,  she  says : 

“ I must  not  forget  to  prepare  you  for  the  deplora- 
ble increase  of  my  beaut!  fal  person.  My  dear  friend, 
it  is  really  terrible.  Papa  talks  of  taking  down  the 


* “ He  knew  many  emigrants  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  indeed  of  all  ranks;  and  being  a lively,  kind- 
hearted  man,  with  a liberal  hand  and  social  temper, 
it  was  his  delight  to  assemble  as  many  as  he  could  of 
his  poor  countrymen  around  his  hospitable  supper- 
table.  These  suppers  took  place  on  Saturdays,  and 
were  followed  by  tric-trac  and  revered.  Something 
wonderful  and  admirable  It  was  to  see  how  the  dukes 
and  duchesses,  marshals  and  marquises,  chevaliers 
and  bishops,  bore  up  under  their  unparalleled  re- 
verses. How  they  laughed  and  talked,  and  sqnabbled 
and  flirted,  constant  to  their  high  heels,  their  rouge, 
and  their  furbelows— to  their  old  liaisons,  their  pol- 
ished sarcasms,  and  their  cherished  rivalries.”—  Recol- 
lections of  a Literary  Life . 


! doors,  and  widening  the  chairs,  and  new-hanging  the 
five-barred  gates,  and  plagues  me  so  that  any  one  but 
I myself  would  get  thin  with  fretting.  But  I can’t  fret; 
i I only  laugh,  and  that  makes  it  worse.  I beg  you  will 
! get  a recipe  for  diminUh&nrj  people , and  I will  follow 
it ; provided  always  it  he  not  to  get  up  early,  or  to 
ride  on  horseback,  or  to  dance  all  night,  or  to  drink 
vinegar,  or  to  cry,  or  to  be  ‘Jodi/ -like  and  melan- 
choly,* or  not  to  eat  or  laugh  or  sit  or  do  what  I like ; 
because  all  these  prescriptions  have  already  been  de- 
livered by  divers  old  women  of  both  sexes,  and  con- 
stantly rejected  by  their  contumacious  patient.” 

Miss  Mitford  passed  five  years  at  M.  St.  Quin- 
tin’s  school,  and  daring  that  period  maintained 
a constant  correspondence  with  her  parents. 
The  most  perfect  frankness  marks  the  letters 
on  both  sides.  The  daughter  freely  gives  her 
opinions  of  the  persons  she  meets  and  the  books 
she  reads;  relates  the  little  events  that  are 
happening  to  herself  or  her  companions,  with 
the  full  assurance  that  whatever  interests  her 
will  interest  her  correspondents ; and  she  asks 
for  any  thing  she  wants  with  the  perfect  con- 
viction that  it  will  immediately  be  sent  her. 
The  parents’  letters  are  replete  with  village 
gossip,  with  tales  of  the  Doctor’s  whist  club 
and  coursing  arrangements,  or  of  Mrs.  Mitford's 
visitings  abroad  and  parties  at  home. 

While  the  daughter  was  still  at  school  Dr. 
Mitford  purchased  a small  estate,  consisting  of 
an  old  mansion  and  seventy  or  eighty  acres, 
situated  at  Grasely,  about  three  miles  from 
Reading.  The  house,  which  had  been  built  as 
a country  gentleman’s  residence,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  or  James  the  First,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  for  some  time 
had  been  tenanted  by  agricultural  laborers. 
The  interior  arrangements  were  less  convenient 
than  modern  refinement  has  inclined  us  to  re- 
quire; but  there  was  a romantic  character 
about  the  old  place,  for  the  loss  of  which  no 
amount  of  modem  accommodation  could  com- 
pensate. There  was  the  splendid  old  sitting- 
room,  with  its  large  sunny  oriel  window,  and 
its  walls  wainscoted  in  small  carved  panels. 
Then  there  was  a large  oaken  staircase,  with  a 
massive  balustrade  and  broad  low  steps,  such 
as  are  safe  and  easy  to  childhood  and  old  age. 
Then  there  were  expansive  fire-places,  with 
highly  architectural  chimney-pieces  adorned 
with  old-fashioned  busts  and  coats  of  arms. 
Above  all,  there  were  two  secret  rooms,  in 
which  priests  and  cavaliers  had  been  known  to 
hide,  and  which  could  be  well  secured  by  in- 
ward fastenings ; the  one  in  a garret,  where  a 
triangular  compartment  of  the  wall  pushed  in 
and  gave  entrance  to  a chamber  in  the  roof ; 
the  other,  which  was  discovered  only  on  taking 
down  the  house,  where  the  entire  ceiling  of  a 
large,  light  closet  could  be  raised,  and  access 
obtained  to  a place  of  concealment  capable  of 
containing  six  or  seven  fugitives.  That  house 
should  never  have  been  tom  down;  but  Dr. 
Mitford,  extravagant,  and  ambitious  of  mak- 
ing a show,  determined  to  have  a modern  resi- 
dence, and  so  the  destraction  of  the  old  build- 
ing was  decreed.  It  was  pulled  down  at  great 
expense,  and  “Bertram  House”  (so  named  to 
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intimate  that  its  owner  was  a sciqn  of  the 
Mitfords  of  Bertram  Castle)  was  erected  in  its 
stead.  The  new  house  was  an  ordinary  edi- 
fice, more  convenient  tlrnn  the  one  it  super- 
seded, but  with  none  of  tne  romantic  character 
that  belonged  to  the  latter. 

Miss  Mitford  left  school  toward  the  close  of 
1802,  and  returned  home.  The  correspond- 
ence with  her  parents  came  to  a natural  con- 
clusion; and  only  one  letter,  dated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1800,  exists  to  indicate  the  course 
of  her  life.  From  this  letter  we  learn  that 
. Bertram  House  was  finished  ; that  the  family 
were  established  in  it;  that  they  were  daily 
complimented  on  all  that  they  bad  done  and 
intended  doing,  by  a host  of  visitors ; and  that 
Dr.  Mitford,  having  completed  his  residence 
according  to  his  own  plans  and  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction, had  already  begun  the  practice  of 
absenting  himself  from  home,  and  inventing 
excuses  for  frequent  and  long-continued  visits 
to  London. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Miss  Mitford  and 
her  father  made  a prolonged  tour  to  Northum- 
berland, the  incidents  of  which  are  narrated 
with  great  vivacity  in  letters  to  her  mother. 
The  period  in  which  this  tour  was  made — the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century — must  have 
been  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  of  her  life. 
Of  the  affluence  at  Alresford,  which  her  father 
attained  on  his  marriage  with  her  mother,  and 
so  quickly  squandered,  her  recollection  must 
have  been  very  faint  indeed;  and  from  the 
break-up  of  that  establishment  till  the  prize  in 
the  lottery  resuscitated  the  Doctor’s  fortunes, 
her  ideas  of  domestic  comfort  must  have  been 
of  a most  "limited  description.  But  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  ev- 
ery thing  around  her  brightened.  Her  father 
at  once  returned  to  his  former  habits  of  extrav- 
agance. Whatever  was  desired  was  immedi- 
ately obtained,  regardless  of  expense.  The 
domestic  arrangements  at  Bertram  House  were 
on  a par  with  those  of  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bors. The  servants  were  numerous.  A fash- 
ionable London  upholsterer  furnished  the  house. 
A fair  collection  of  pictures — among  them  a 
charming  Gainsborough  and  a portrait  of  the 
Doctor  by  Opie — adorned  the  walls.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  house  was  profuse  and  indiscrim- 
inating,  and  the  family  had  gained  social  posi- 
tion through  the  Doctor's  appointment,  by  the 
Whigs,  to  be  one  of  the  county  magistrates. 

But  this  prosperity  was  of  an  unsubstantial 
kind.  It  was  wasting  away  through  the  Doc- 
tor's extravagance  and  his  ill  luck  at  the  gam- 
bling-table. His  habits  of  play  drew  him  fre- 
quently from  home  for  long  consecutive  periods. 
He  seems  to  have  ascribed  his  bad  fortune  to 
unfairness  and  cheating  on  the  part  of  his  asso- 
ciates ; and  that  his  wife  and  daughter  shared 
his  suspicions,  is  evident  from  their  affectionate 
letters  to  him.  At  a time  when  almost  every 
gentleman  was  accustomed  to  frequent  gambling 
clubs,  the  practice  was  not  generally  regarded 
as  immoral ; and  neither  Mrs.  Mitford  nor  the 


daughter  appears  to  disapprove  of  the  Doctor's 
course.  Writing  to  him  in  February,  1807, 
Miss  Mitford  expresses  a fear  that  he  has  “to 
deal  with  a slippery  gentleman  ;,f  and  advises 
him  to  stick  to  Graham’s,  where,  she  says,  “if 
you  have  not  an  equal  advantage,  you  have,  at 
least,  no  trouble,  and  know  your  society.”  Four 
years  later  some  unexplained  extravagance*  of 
his  reduced  the  family  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  money.  In  Jauuary,  1811,  Mrs.  Mitford 
writes  to  her  husband  for  a little  supply  of  cash, 
to  settle  with  servants  to  be  dismissed,  and 
adds:  “As  to  the  cause  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties, it  avails  not  how  they  originated.  The 
only  question  is,  how  they  can  be  most  speedily 
and  effectually  put  an  end  to.  I ask  for  no 
details  which  you  do  not  voluntarily  choose  to 
make.  A forced  confidence  my  whole  soul 
would  revolt  at ; and  the  pain  it  would  give  you 
to  offer  it  would  be  far  short  of  what  I should 
suffer  in  receiving  it.” 

By  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  library,  and  some 
other  property,  the  Doctor  contrived  to  raise 
money  enough  to  satisfy  his  creditors  for  the 
present.  But  he  never  learned  the  lesson  of 
economy.  His  expenditures  still  outran  his 
means,  and  the  family  were  often  greatly 
straitened  for  the  money  required  to  keep  up 
the  household. 

Until  the  commencement  of  their  pecuniary 
difficulties,  Miss  Mitford  had  not  seriously  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  devoting  herself  to  author- 
ship as  a profession.  She  had  early  evinced  a 
decided  taste  for  poetry,  and  great  aptitude  for 
easy  versification ; and  in  1 810,  being  then  twen- 
ty-three years  old,  she  ventured  upon  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  publication.  Her  first 
volume,  entitled  “ Miscellaneous  Poems,”  con- 
sisted principally  of  short  fugitive  pieces  writ- 
ten at  an  earlier  period.  Some  of  them  were 
in  honor  of  her  father's  friends,  while  others  re- 
corded her  own  pursuits  and  predilections  in 
the  season  of  childhood.  The  little  volume 
was  favorably  received  by  the  reviews,  ex- 
cepting the  Quarterly , then  edited  by  Gifford, 
which  contained  a severe  and  slashing  criticism 
on  it,  written  by  Rev.  John  Mitford,  himself  an* 
unsuccessful  aspirant  for  a poet's  fame,  and  con- 
sequently a bitter  critic. 

The  year  following  she  ventured  upon  a 
more  ambitious  attempt,  and  published 44  Chris- 
tina, or  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas,”  a long  nar- 
rative poem  founded  on  the  romantic  incidents 
which  followed  the  mutiny  of  the  ship  Bounty , 
and  which  had  been  accidentally  brought  to 
light  by  Captain  Folger’s  visit  to  Pitcairn  Isl- 
and in  1808.  44  Christina”  became  a very 

popular  poem.  It  was  immediately  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  went  through  sev- 
eral editions.  It  was  soon  followed  by 44  Blanch 
of  Castile,”  another  long  narrative  poem,  in 
which,  as  in  44  Christina,”  Miss  Mitford  took 
the  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  her  model. 

From  this  time  until  the  day  of  her  death 
Miss  Mitford 's  life  was  one  of  incessant  literary 
activity.  She  wrote  with  great  facility,  and 
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tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  dramas  flowed 
rapidly  from  her  pen.  Her  most  popular 
work,  and  in  many  respects  her  best,  was 
44  Our  Village,*’  a series  of  sketches  of  country 
manners,  scenery,  and  character,  interspersed 
with  some  story,  and  connected  by  unity  of 
locality  and  of  purpose.  It  was  suggested,  the 
author  tells  us,  by  Irving’s 44  Sketch  Book,”  and, 
in  turn,  it  paid  this  literary  debt  by  suggesting 
to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  the  idea  of  her  delightful 
44  Sketches  of  Irish  Character.”  The  first  two 
volumes  were  published  in  1824,  and  met  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, at  intervals  of  several  years,  by  three 
others,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1832. 
Four  of  her  plays  were  produced  on  the  stagp 
with  great  success,  and  one  of  them,  44  Charles 
the  First,”  had  the  honor  of  being  prohibited 
by  the  Licenser,  George  Colman,  who  at  one 
time  exercised  despotic  tyranny  over  the  Lon- 
don theatres.  His  reasons  for  refusing  to  al- 
low this  harmless  play  to  be  produced  afford  a 
curious  insight  into  the  political  prejudices  of 
his  time.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  made 
through  a friend,  whether  the  play  could  not 
be  so  altered  as  to  be  licensable,  he  wrote : 

41  As  to  alterations— the  fact  is,  that  the  subject  of 
this  play  and  the  incidents  it  embraces  are  fatal  in 
themselves— they  are  nn  inherent  and  incurable  dis- 
ease—the  morbid  matter  lies  in  the  very  bones  and 
marrow  of  the  historical  facts,  and  defies  eradication. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a kind  of  practical  bull  to  permit 
a detailed  representation  of  Charles's  unhappy  story 
on  a public  stage,  when  his  martyrdom  is  still  ob- 
served in  such  solemn  silence  that  the  London  thea- 
tres are  actually  closed,  and  all  dramatic  exhibitions 
whatever  suspended  on  its  anniversary.  I give  Miss 
Milford  ftill  credit  for  the  harmlessness  of  her  inten- 
tions ; bnt  mischief  may  be  unconsciously  done,  as  a 
house  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a little  innocent  in  the 
nursery.” 

The  play  was  subsequently  produced  at  the 
Cobitrg  Theatre,  London,  whicli  was  out  of  Col- 
man’s  jurisdiction. 

While  thus  actively  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits, Miss  Mitford  found  leisure  for  a very  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  familiar  friends, 
and  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  of  her  time.  Her  epistolary  powers 
were  of  a very  high  order,  and  her  letters  are 
among  the  most  interesting  compositions  of  the 
kind  in  ouf  language — light,  easy,  playful  bits 
of  conversational  writing,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  take  relief  from  the  graver  business  of  litera- 
ture and  her  family  troubles.  To  these  she 
rarely  alludes  — so  rarely,  indeed,  that  the 
casual  reader  of  her  letters  would  suppose  her 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  light-hearted 
women  in  the  world.  She  never  was  in  love, 
and  never  attracted  a lover;  but  she  had  that 
happy  combination  of  qualities  that  attaches 
friends  to  one  in  spite  of  poverty,  and  in  spite 
of  the  want  of  personal  beauty.  Among  her 
intimate  friends  were  Haydon,  most  unhappy  of 
artists;  Mrs.  Browning;  Landseer,  who  paint- 
ed the  portrait  of  one  of  her  favorite  dogs ; Stan- 
field, one  of  the  first  of  English  marine  paint- 
ers; Landor,  Crabb  Robinson,  Miss  Landor, 


Lady  Russell,  and  many  other  persons  of  emi- 
nence in  literature  and  art.  Beyond  the  circle 
of  her  immediate  friends,  she  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  people  of  rank  and  fashion. 
To  many  of  these  friends  and  acquaintances 
Miss  Mitford  wrote  constantly.  Her  letters 
are  filled  with  pleasant  chit-chat  about  people 
and  events,  criticisms  on  well-known  authors, 
and  gossip  about  herself,  her  pets,  and  her 
friends.  A genial  spirit  is  evident  in  every 
page.  There  is  not  an  ill-natured  sentence  in 
the  whole  collection. 

Running  through  these  delightful  pages,  the 
reader’s  attention  is  constantly  arrested  by  the 
mention  of  eminent  names  in  connection  with 
some  pleasant  anecdote  or  genial  remark.  One 
of  her  most  intimate  friends  was  the  artist 
Haydon,  for  whom  she  entertained  an  admira- 
tion altogether  disproportioned  to  his  merit; 
but  neither  friendship  nor  admiration  was  able 
to  blind  her  to  his  inordinate  vanity,  of  which 
an  amusing  illustration  is  afforded  in  her  ac- 
count of  one  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  literary  festivals. 
Writing  to  Sir  William  Elford,  under  date  of 
November  12,  1819,  she  says: 

11 1 must  tell  you  a little  story  of  Haydon,  at  which 
I could  not  help  laughing.  Leigh  Hunt  (not  the  ne- 
torious  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  but  the  fop,  poet,  and  poli- 
tician of  the  Examiner)  is  a great  keeper  of  birthdays. 
He  was  celebrating  that  of  Haydn,  the  great  com- 
poser-giving a dinner,  crowning  his  bust  with  lau- 
rels, berhyming  the  poor  dead  German,  and  conduct- 
ing ao  apotheosis  in  full  form.  Somebody  told  Mr. 
Haydon  that  they  were  celebrating  his  birthday.  So 
off  he  trotted  to  Hampstead  and  bolted  in  to  the  com- 
pany-made a very  fine,  animated  speech— thanked 
them  most  sincerely  for  the  honor  they  had  done  him, 
and  the  arts  in  his  person.  But  they  had  made  a little 
mistake  in  the  day.  His  birthday,  etc.  Now  this 
bonhomie  is  a little  ridiculous,  bnt  a thousand  times 
preferable  to  the  wicked  wit  of  which  the  poor  artist 
was  the  dupe.” 

Poor  Haydon  was  not  only  very  vain,  but  very 
jealous.  Constant  failure  had  soured  his  tem- 
per, and  he  could  never  bear  to  hear  another 
artist  praised.  He  once  painted  a portrait  of 
Miss  Mitford,  which  was  any  thing  but  flatter- 
ing to  that  lady,  and  thought  himself  ill-used 
because  she  was  not  gratified  with  it.  Some 
time  afterward,  hearing  that  a better  likeness, 
by  Lucas,  was  to  be  engraved  for  one  of  her 
books,  he  had  the  ill-nature  and  bad  manners 
to  threaten  the  publication  of  an  engraving  from 
his  own  portrait  of  her.  But  his  better  feeling 
prevailed,  and  the  offense  was  not  committed. 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  the  genial  biographer  of 
Charles  Lamb,  was  another  of  her  friends  who 
once  suffered  jealousy  to  get  the  better  of  friend- 
ship, because  her  piays  were  received  on  the 
stage  with  more  favor  than  was  accorded  to  his 
own  classical  tragedy ; and  when  the  amiable 
poetess  reminded  him  that  he  had  been  more 
favorably  noticed  by  the  press  than  she  had 
been,  he  repelled  her  with  the  scornful  remark 
that  she  4t forgot  the  difference!"  He  was  aft- 
erward heartily  ashamed  of  his  ill-nature,  and 
made  amends  for  it.  It  is  a singular  circum- 
stance, mentioned  in  connection  with  this  inci- 
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dent  by  Miss  Mitford,  that  the  learned  Judge 
was  unable  to  spell,  miswriting  even  the  most 
simple  words.  A letter  of  ten  lines  would  com- 
monly contain  twenty  mistakes — not  faults  of 
system  or  of  affectation,  but  of  pure  ignorance, 
and  in  great  variety.  For  instance,  haging  oc- 
casion to  write  the  word  hear  three  or  four  times 
in  a page,  he  would  spell  it  in  one  place  44 heer,” 
in  another  “here,”  and  in  a third  “heir.” 

In  this  connection  another  anecdote  of  wound- 
ed vanity  will  be  read  with  interest.  Curran, 
whose  wit  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe,  was 
once  staying  with  Godwin,  the  philosopher  and 
novelist,  at  the  house  of  a friend  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford. Godwin,  who  liked  to  know  what  people 
6aid  of  him,  pretended  to  go  to  sleep  after  din- 
ner ; and  Curran  seized  the  opportunity  to  treat 
his  host  with  a character  of  Godwin  the  most 
bitter  that  his  wit  and  his  malice  could  invent, 
qualifying  every  phrase  with  44  though  he  is  my 
friend.”  The  contortions  of  the  philosopher, 
who  dared  not  show  he  was  awake  during  this 
castigation,  and  the  pretended  fear  which  Cur- 
ran showed  of  awakening  him — the  concealed 
anger  of  the  one  when  he  did  venture  to  open 
his  eyes,  and  the  assumed  innocence  of  the  oth- 
er, formed  a scene  which  no  comedy  ever 
equaled.  The  advocate  of  sincerity,  the  frank 
philosopher  Godwin,  never  forgave  this  exem- 
plification of  his  theory. 

Miss  Milford’s  earlier  letters  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  Lord  Byron,  that,  with  a just  ap- 
preciation of  his  moral  character,  evince  a high 
admiration  of  his  genius ; and,  apropos  to  the 
present  controversy  respecting  his  separation 
from  his  wife,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  her 
sympathy  was  not  altogether  on  the  side  of  Lady 
Byron.  In  a letter  to  Sir  William  Elford,  dated 
April  28,  1816,  she  writes: 

“Are  not  Lord  Byron's  leave-taking  verses  beauti- 
ful ? I believe  I Indulged  myself  with  abusing  him  to 
' you ; but  ever  since  those  verses  I have  felt  certain 
relentings  toward  the  luckless  author.  Partly,  I be- 
lieve, this  effect  may  be  owing  to  some  particles  of 
contrariness  in  my  disposition,  which  have  been  a 
good  deal  excited  by  the  delicate  morality  of  his  ad- 
mirers in  this  neighborhood,  who  excuse  themselves 
to  themselves  for  their  ci-devant  admiration  by  a 
double  portion  of  rancor  toward  his  lordship  and  pity 
toward  his  wife.  ‘Poor  Lady  Byron  !*  ‘Unfortunate 
victim  i1  * Hapless  sufferer  1*  and  so  forth,  are  her 
style  aud  titles  at  present.  Now,  without  at  all  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  him  or  accuse  her,  1 can  not 
help  thinking  this  Immense  quantity  of  sympathy 
rather  more  than  the  case  requires.  Why  did  she 
marry  him?  for,  to  do  the  man  jnstice,  he  was  no 
hypocrite;  his  vices  were  public  enough.  Why  did 
she  marry  him  but  to  partake  his  celebrity  and  bask 
iu  the  sunshine  of  his  fame?  And  by  what  device  of 
conjugal  flattery  could  that  object  have  been  attained 
so  fUliy  as  at  present?  She  has  now  the  comfort  of 
being  ‘interesting'  in  the  eyes  of  all  raeu,  and  ‘ex- 
emplary’ in  the  mouths  of  all  women ; and  she  has, 
moreover— and  eveu  I,  spinster  as  I am,  can  feel  that 
this  must  be  solid  consolation— she  has,  moreover,  the 
delight  of  hating  her  husband,  to  the  admiration  and 
edification  of  the  whole  world.” 

In  a letter  to  the  same  friend,  written  a few 
months  after  Lord  Byron’s  death,  she  gives  an 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  poet’s  memoirs, 
which,  as  it  is  quite  interesting,  we  give  entire : 


“One  can  not  help  regretting  the  destruction  of 
Lord  Byron's  Memoirs ; though,  from  what  the  Ex- 
aminer says  of  his  feelings  (and  on  this  point  the  Ex- 
aminer Is,  I suppose,  good  authority),  it  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  quite  proper  to  publish  them  at 
present  without  great  omissions.  My  friend,  Mrs. 
Franklin,  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  Albemarle 
Street  gossip,  wrote  me  an  account  of  these  Memoirs, 
which  I will  transcribe  for  you  verbatim : ‘On  inspec- 
tion, they  were  found  so  disgraceful  in  every  way  that 
they  could  not  be  published,  either  on  his  account  or 
that  of  his  readers.  A frieud  of  mine,  who  was  at 
Naples  when  he  gave  them  to  Moore  (a  whole  sackfnl 
of  detached  paper*),  and  who  read  them  in  the  car- 
riage as  they  afterward  traveled  through  Italy  togeth- 
er, told  me  at  the  time  that  if  ever  they  met  the  public 
eye  it  must  be  with  such  changes  and  curtailments  as 
would  almost  destroy  their  authenticity.  No  one 
whom  he  ever  met,  if  but  once  and  in  the  most  casual 
manner,  seems  to  have  escaped  vituperation  in  his 
Iflack  journal ; and  his  pen  was  always  dipped  In  the 
deepest  gall  when  wTiting  of  those  who  at  the  moment 
were  his  greatest  intimates— Hobhouse,  for  instance!* 

“Now,  if  this  he  at  all  true  (and  Mrs.  Franklin  is  un- 
doubtedly a person  of  veracity),  it  is  certainly  a very 
good  reason  for  not  publishing  what  would  give  so 
much  pain  to  many  unoffending  individuals.  Bat 
there  must  be  parts  that  are  harmless ; why  not  pub- 
lish them?  Aud  why  utterly  destroy  the  last  telics 
of  so  remarkable  a man  ? But  that  little  man-millin- 
er of  a poet  seems  to  me  to  have  a sort  of  design  of 
turning  good  as  he  grows  old ; witness  his  attack  on 
Rousseau.  Shall  I confess  to  you  that,  except  his 
jettx  (T  esprit,  which  are  capital,  I am  no  admirer  of 
that  dandy  song-writer  ? And— I am  half  afraid  to  say 
it — but  I was  no  very  ardent  enthusiast  for  Lord  By- 
ron. I admit  his  stupendous  powers— his  exquisite 
morceaux;  but  he  was  too  melancholy— too  morbid— 
too  sneeriug.  He  attacked  Napoleon ; he  failed  In 
the  drama,  aud  did  not  find  out  that  he  had  failed. 
And  the  want  of  purity ! God  forbid  that  I should  he 
a canter ; hut  the  want  of  purity— the  harm  that  both 
he  and  Mr.  Moore  have  done  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  day— must  not  he  overlooked,  though  I 
trust  it  is  forgiven.  After  all,  It  is  a great  light  that 
Is  quenched— a most  powerful  Instrument  for  good 
and  for  evil ; and  the  evil  will  pass  away,  and  the 
good  will  remain.  Peace  to  his  spirit !" 

Miss  Mitford’s  connection  with  the  stage 
brought  her  into  pleasant  relations  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  actors  and  actresses  of  her 
time,  and  her  letters  contain  frequent  allusions 
to  Macready,  the  Kembles,  and  others  of  less 
note.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Miss  Barrett, 
afterward  Mrs.  Browning,  with  whom  she  main- 
tained a very  long  and  intimate  correspondence, 
she  relates  the  following  amusing  incident : 

“It has  jnet  occurred  to  me  that  w-hen  a young  girl, 
some  eleven  years  old  or  less,  I went  wifh  my  father 
to  the  pit  of  one  of  the  theatres— Drury  Lnne,  I believe; 
yes,  Drury  Lane— to  see  a tragedy  from  ‘The  Monk*.' 
Kemble  played  the  hero,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  the  heroine. 
She  had  19  go  into  a dungeon  where  a frail  nan  had 
produced  an  infant,  or,  rather,  she  had  to  come  oat 
of  a small  door  on  to  the  stage,  with  the  supposed 
baby  in  her  arms.  The  door  was  what  is  technically 
called  4 practicable,'  that  is  to  say,  a real  door,  frame 
and  all,  made  to  open  in  the  scene,  and  to  sustain  the 
illusion  of  a dungeon  as  well  as  in  that  huge  stage 
such  an  illusion  can  he  unstained— for,  paradoxical  as 
it  sounds,  so  many  Are  the  discrepancies,  in  the  pres- 
ent ambitions  state  of  scenery,  that  I am  quite  con- 
vinced that  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  when  all  was 
trusted  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  the  fitting 
state  of  willing  illusion  was  much  more  frequently  ob- 
tained than  now ; however,  to  make  the  scene  as 
dungeon-like  as  possible,  the  door  was  deeply  arched, 
hollow,  and  low ; and  Mrs.  Siddons,  miscalculating 
the  width,  knocked  the  head  of  the  huge  wax  doll  she 
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carried  so  violently  against  the  wooden  frame-work 
that  the  unlucky  ttgure*broke  its  neck  with  the  force 
of  the  blow,  and  the  waxen  head  came  rolling  along 
the  front  of  the  stage.  Lear  could  not  have  survived 
such  a contrctemp*.  The  theatre  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  shouts  of  laughter ; and  the  tragedy  being  com- 
fortably full  of  bombast,  not  only  that  act,  but  the 
whole  piece,  finished  amidst  peals  of  merriment  unri- 
valed since  the  production  of 4 Tom  Thumb.' " 

She  had  a great  liking  for  Americans,  among 
whom  she  numbered  several  of  her  wannest 
friends.  One  of  her  most  delightful  letters  de- 
scribes a visit  she  received  from  Daniel  Web- 
ster at  her  little  cottage  at  Three-Mile  Cross. 
Cooper's  novels  she  admired  equally  with  those 
of  Scott;  and  she  entertained  very  high  ad- 
miration for  the  genius  of  Longfellow,  Irving, 
Dr. Channing, and  Hawthorne.  “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”  she  never  liked.  After  reading  about 
a hundred  pages,  she  wrote  to  a friend,  she 
found  the  book  so  painful  that  she  put  it  down. 
Of  Margaret  Fuller  and  Count  D’Ossoli  she 
wrote  to  a friend : 

44 1 think  you  had  been  reading  Margaret  Fuller's 
life— a strange,  wild  woman,  who  was,  they  say,  In- 
supportable at  Boston,  but  became  better  at  New 
York,  where  she  was  treated  only  as  a lion ; better 
still  at  Paris,  where  she  knew  little  French ; still 
softer  in  England,  where  she  was  talked  over  by  Car- 
lyle; and  really  good  and  interesting  in  Italy,  where 
the  woman  took  completely  the  place  of  the  sybil. 
Some  American  friends  who  were  here  on  Friday 
knew  her  well.  They  were  disgusted  by  her  conceit 
and  arrogance  and  affectation,  but  spoke  of  her  puri- 
ty, her  strong  sense  of  dnty,  and  her  general  powers. 
One  had  read  in  America  that  letter  which  contained 
her  adventures  when  lost  in  Scotland;  all  had  heard 
of  her  admirable  conduct  iu  the  hospitals  at  Home.  A 
curious  story  was  told  to  them  of  Ossoli  by  the  sculptor 
himself  who  figures  in  it.  Margaret  went  to  an  em- 
inent sculptor,  and  said  that  Ossoli  had  much  time 
and  much  taste  for  his  art ; would  he  admit  him  to 
his  studio?  ‘Certainly,*  replied  the  artist,  and  ques- 
tioned Ossoli  on  his  vocation.  He  said  if  he  had  any 
taste  or  talent  It  was  for  sculpture ; and  a foot  for  a 
model,  with  proper  clay,  was  put  into  his  hands.  A 
fortnight  after  Ossoli  brought  back  the  model  and  his 
copy,  in  which  the  great  toe  was  placed  on  the  wrong 
aide  of  the  foot  1" 

Miss  Mitford,  like  most  old  maids,  loved 
pot  animals,  and  seems  to  have  found  real  com- 
panionship in  their  society.  Being  of  a lively 
disposition,  and  much  given  to  strolling  through 
country  lanes,  where  company  of  some  kind  was 
pleasant,  she  always  preferred  dogs  to  the  usual 
feline  attendant  of  old  maids ; and  some  of 
her  most  sprightly  letters  are  those  in  w’hich 
she  recounts  her  frolics  with  44  Dash”  or  44  Mos- 
sy.” We  are  tempted  to  copy  the  whole  of  a 
paper  describing  the  death  of  44  Mossy  ;”  bnt  it 
is  too  long*  and  to  abridge  would  he  to  spoil  it. 
It  was  found,  after  her  own  death,  in  an  envel- 
ope containing  some  of  the  dog’s  hair,  and 
sealed  with  black.  Had  she  lost  a near  friend, 
the  language  of  grief  could  hardly  have  been 
more  pathetic.  “Every  body  loved  him,”  are 
her  words;  “‘dear  saint,’  as  I used  to  call 
him,  and  as  I do  not  doubt  he  now  is!  No 
human  being  was  ever  so  faithful,  so  gentle,  so 
generous,  and  so  fond.  I shall  never  love  any 
thing  half  so  well.”  She  was  true  to  her  words. 


Though  many  pets  succeeded  “Mossy”  (who 
died  at  Bertram  House  in  1819),  and  found  her 
a tender  and  aifectionate  mistress,  she  never 
forgot  the  handsome  and  intelligent  greyhound. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  a great  sorrow  fell 
upon  the  Mitford  family.  The  impoverishment 
into  which  they  had  been  gradually  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper,  through  the  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  Dr.  Mitford,  had  reached  its 
lowest  point,  and  the  last  days  of  March  were 
employed  in  removing  from  the  home  which 
they  had  occupied  for  nearly  twenty  years,  at 
first  in  affluence  and  comfort,  bnt  latterly  with 
a severe  economy  and  a constant  struggle 
against  encroaching  rain.  Every  visit  of  the 
Doctor  to  London  was  followed  by  some  fresh 
privation  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  One  by 
one  their  luxuries  were  dispensed  with.  The 
servant  out  of  livery  was  dismissed.  There 
ceased  to  he  any  lady’s-maid.  The  carriage 
and  horses  wrere  disposed  of.  The  library  and 
pictures  were  sold  at  auction.  At  times  the 
family  were  jn  actual  need  of  food,  as  the 
tradesmen  refused  to  supply  them  with  the 
common  requirements  of  the  household  till  old 
accounts  wore  settled.  The  sole  cause  of  this 
distress  was  Dr.  Mitford’s  love  of  play  and 
gambling  speculation.  He  was  the  victim  of 
every  plausible  adventurer.  A sharp  French- 
man tempted  him  to  advance  £5000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  some  marvelous  inven- 
tion for  lighting  and  heating  houses.  Of  course 
the  money  was  lost ; and  much  more  was  sunk 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  some  portion  of  it  by 
suing  the  marquis  in  the  French  courts.  But 
the  main  source  of  the  ruin  was  the  Doctor’s 
love  of  play.  Though  an  excellent  whist-player, 
the  chances  were  always  against  him,  and  he 
was  invariably  a loser.  But  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter never  lost  faith  in  him.  To  them  he  was 
always  cheated  and  ill-used,  wronged  and  over- 
reached, and  he  never  heard  a syllable  of 
reproach  from  either. 

Compelled  at  length  to  sell  his  house  and 
land,  after  parting  with  his  books  and  pictures, 
he  contrived  to  become  involved  in  a long 
Chancery  suit,  which  completed  his  ruin ; and 
when  he  left  Bertram  House,  in  March,  1820, 
he  must  have  been  all  hut  penniless.  Except 
a field  large  enough  to  save  his  franchise  for 
the  county,  there  remained  of  his  fortune 
nothing  but  the  £8000  in  the  funds,  which  the 
prudence  of  Mrs.  Mitford’s  maternal  grand- 
father had  secured  to  his  daughter’s  descend- 
ants, and  of  which  the  trustees,  though  often 
solicited,  would  not  relax  their  hold.  But  the 
interest  of  that  money  was  pledged  to  his  cred- 
itors, and  unavailable  for  the  expenses  of  the 
family.  Entirely  dependent  for  support  upon 
the  genius  and  industry  of  the  daughter,  they 
removed  to  a pretty  cottage  at  Three-Mile 
Cross,  where  her  mother  and  father  died,  and 
which  continued  to  be  her  home  for  thirty 
years.  In  this  little  cottage  most  of  her  works 
were  written.  Here,  as  she  passed  through 
the  prime  of  womanhood  to  an  amiable  and  se- 
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renc  hid  fr&rpi*  froth  every  class  Vtf  society 
mul  from;  aimosf  liV^viCj^iintrv  gathered  around 
her,  :tfui  her  loud  me**  (esf*  lonely*  Nhe 
ha.il  A vivry  happy  dnpfudfion,.art»i  cfadd  always 
intrench  h^rscdf  agm/tst-  the  .intrusion#  of  tuul 
tlinugftts  m tlie  c&mitoninnshjqv  of  Tier  bonk1?,  her 
pets,  and  her  fnehdtt*  A t Three*  Wife  G*pis»  Vke 
cdihpfecijher  pleaanirt  “ .kjrcbftecfcfon*  of  u Lit- 
erary Life,"  and  commenced  **  AtiiertOtr/-  the 
last  literary  iahor  of  her  long  ntid  active  Hfe,  ' 
iq  the  autumn  of  1&51V  the  cottage  aiThiwN 
\VM  Cmw.  where  she  hod  lived  for  thirty, 
years.  having  become  so  diiapidafed  that  ihit 
doors  and  windows  no  longer  kept  mu  the  wind 
rtnd  cold,  and  the  ruin  came  pelting  through 
the  roof,  she  removed  to  & snug  little  cottage  *f 
Swtd for  fiomcljet  bisthmfce,  where 
her  few  retnainmg  were  f runqviiify  passed* 

*She  died  art  the  1 6th  of  Jnftua**v,,  l&b>.  Her 
fn>n<L'Xft%  Hp^iU  luwl  been  with  Iter  during 
%iitt  od  five  k in  - the  after - 
tr«on  s.a*  hi-r  dhc  w>  jtencejtilly  that  she  hardly 
hnPMv  tvhkli  mormflnt  was  her  tosr  #bfc  was 
humd  on  iim  chnrtth^yRrd  at  Swnlk'wHftcbL  In  a 
place  vvLkli  liWd  heed  by  hei^eH*;  and 

.the  spot  ta  ttwic^X  by  a >fmpfc  granite  croav, 
which  wa*  eivcfeA  to  her  lueiuory  by  d few  of 
he>voUtot  MdTHi*;- 

y'^ 

ANNETTE  LANGLEY  rn*  n telegraph 
ctefo  ticeapatibn  in  life  was-  to  ait 

in  an  offlye  ?n  Yp*C  of  jthe  great  Atlantic  cities — 
no  matter  Which— and  receive  messages  and 
send  tlioifi  eit<iU«£  and  throbbing  along  the 
' orjrliait . ' Her  morti&r* 
-ii  FteTK*.1i\y>>mari  by  bin b,  fmd  been  some  years 
$md;  'hut 'fattier.  •*'$«*' jEw^luhdkrt'%in:  could 
ttfdfc  bar  dimly  remember.  Slie  kit herited  the 
ncmmr*.vaml  ’ ivtpritv  of  her  mother,  something 
of  the  Yanhef:  shrew  d?)cj>t  nnd  persnv^ninec  of 
her  father,  ami  tire  good  principle  which  were 
common  to  both,  ^hc  hmi  ujo*  #omethiu£ 
triifeh  naif  her  Inf  bur  tior  mother  ever  f«J*sc,*4cd 
■—a  cfcrhiin  gleam  uf  ?h£  im^irouivo,  ft  slight 
ray  or  rtf  jffm  «p?^t  allied 

>yh  h; other  rioblc  ftirnbrnen  and  favoredhy  «u* 
picjopK  Hiafv  breaks  #rtrt)u  trine  *pt  Otbot  into 
fioetry  Nbv.  wr*  .vgwi'bH^ing  gwf  ctK>ngh:. 
although  you  wnahi  Ce*«>r  buve  gon*  irdo  rap 
’ytiij&i  tfhoiU  her  ijmi&ir;  Hhe  had  a broad  clear 
• foreheg^^gi-ay  gXjfrefetTO  eves,  nnd  good  teeth, 
T 1 1 iifv  cotithi with  a pleasing,  unaf- 

fec.ted  made  her  a girl  worth  looking 

at ;,  but  ;4do  ntnm  If  you  wont  imo  the  oflice 
to  smd:  yrn  would  mher  transfer 

\W  hiisineG- ihroiigb  the.  medium  of  tbof  girl 
fhy»n^b^‘«rO'*  tb  *i  of  & Kiri  who  was  dl-favom), 
&T  . • pfrrtv  bn!  ntTeeievK  or  a girl 

/•b‘>  , m handsome  but  of  .urige.nial 

e>ipT^y^.y,-'  yef  you — assuming  you  to  be  only 
*w  ^bserver-r-would  proba- 
bly 1 -'mpre'  fif:  Annette'  when-  om*e 

vf*o  tinrtl  some  piece  of  busii- 

hes-9  4-0  there  «gamr  and  then 

*W*=,  > < W v :*?■  t:  .lv«,.Vi'V1'  1 

tim 


you  woulf!  be  glad  to  *&£  herf  And  would  db* 
miss  her  from  your  mind  the  moment  you 
emerged  into  the  street. 

Now  the  little  gleaia  of  rtnagjnatjv>n  winch 
Annette  possessed  was  a great  comfort  to  her. 
Through  many  cold  years  \i  bud  kept  her  warm, 
like  a lire.  It  burned  always  more  or  less 
cheerily  on  Ihe  heart  b-stonc  of  her  lunirt^  and 
it  even  sent  itr  pleasaut  bcarrr^  thrrjugb  tbe  wire 
dowa.  of  her  eves.  Thu*,  wteti  things  looked 
gkx*my  with  her  Ip  the  actual  world,  .bins  echbl 
imhgtrvc  ^otnfe  txmiHtion  for  herself  or  others 
iU  which  brigbnn»>«  should  prevaVt';  she  could 
ihfow  lier^lf  imq  the  lively  and Jm*«  and  i»utfcr* 
j/ig^  vjf  rtlhcc«h  and  thus  put  away  her  own  pet* 
x?  *exittiw\i  for  the  ItOMf . J f S e cmdd  do  no 
xh  mg  e l^ey  >>hc  cohhl  -M:iiyp&  < i a) agm c hwrwd  n 
herbhrft^-one  : . <1 

nhc  tn>niediiiCR  readr-^mt  cotild  tiiink  <>f  heir^if 
ms  eoufroming  bravely  and  tmignUH 

cem  dangeta,  endtu-lng  with  ^niUbpc 
unpnmlleWd  MiFcrings,  Atfd  m}  M t\m  of 
inia^nrng  h^clf  A iiet);4n^  ybe  k-chm^  m h^r 
own  war  &»mewh»\t  heroi.tv  Hor  daily  oocupa- 
ttoi)  nut  being  v^ry  animfi fed  pria^iinfitmg.ylm 
converted  »?,  fin  hg*  own  delight  and  r^Tcati^i 
into  si  ftmU/uioV  ^erle^  of  ^tort^.  Etm  oue 
who  GanieVitilv  ri  piafsage  trj  ftic^nire  wa^aom- 
|M?tlutb  quite  unknown  m himself,  to  fell  hevhb 
story— or  at  least  the  »tory  wfuch  Ki?  fwe<  bif 
o^priw^bm,  fu4  voice,  ln>  jh cud  hr* ‘ fm- 
cy  nil  rbrnbtocd  t<»  toll  for  - huh*  ir;u>o*C  f;t 

the  ‘-titierly  eouiTip'itqd.Mce  pooj.de  who  w rm  iu 

with  their  5ibM‘>ufivly  ouiMvii estlng  nhd  pw:iic 
me^ag^  c»»uld  only  have  known  whbr  sulkhig 
ceufriii  hgtirci*  ■iotiM uric  story  am.de  #o$ 
of  them  they  Afraid  h«y»i  imn  h good  deal  «af- 
prised,  arid  marty  of  them,  frolmbly,  wirnld  be 
very. -angry.  doubt  she  guessed  f roly  tu 
many  ra«>e ^ fr >r  bite  was  a quick,  sharp*  ^rmpH- 
Uiefic  gfri  ; and  tuAny  sod  ^utrivs  arc  hinted 
Clearly  enough  even  id  the  briefest  telegrnm. 
However  that  tnay  be^  tin?,  mental  wending  of 
untold  tBles  was,  a constant  ivnuiHi  m^nL  und  ta 
Iftftt  ft  iTgiilar  habit  with  Annette ; nnd  many 
a man  and  many  O^rhopr  \m  q»ti tc^o  itaon  ; ^ 
woman  laid  hoc  profound  ij tupefrity.,  cu*  gtlntl: 
fttilon  , or  ptty^  o?  bat  red  w4»d  itever  deHttrvcd 
any  Koch  fonritnuni  uns  )m  part  * and  fruirM  had 
'i%  who  well  d^ervoil  \xt  and  ue?ef  Ytiew  pny 
flung  abn^t  fer  foClhtg  tOwarVJ  thoifi. 

In  life  same  city,  surd  yen  hear  the  ulltve 
where  Annette  dirked  her  wire*  and  wove  hw 
harmless  ficnony,  lived  Dr.  Cbilder.v  a jdr 
dan,  who  w«»  stiil  yr/ang— just  on  the  vtfrge  ot 
bis  latest  yoittb  r A men  of  r»?Ttiark#Ule  talent, 
wihs  had  more  theories  tlmu  patients  atid  room 
nteritv  than  »ot*cess.  Luekih  for  him^lf,  ho 
whs  vtcd  wholly  dependent  upon  bis  profession 
few  n living.  He  liful  M»ine  little  means  ftf  hi5 
own,  and'  bu ’wrote  a good  deal  in  sdsridfic 
journaL  unci  teview^fii  such,  at  least.  M,  he* 
longed  to  tbe  nd  vnpml  w?>4  rallief  re'roluuan 
arv  school  rtf  ttftomii  Dr.  ChiJder*  wu?  riot  ^ 
believer  in  phrebblogy,  physiagudwy,  or  row- 
nierism — t/mi  to  zpy]  he  did  not  believe  ip 
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any  one  of  the  three  as  a science ; bat  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  idea  or  prin- 
ciple represented  by  each  had  something  in  it 
more  than  common,  if  your  philosophy  could 
find  it  out ; and  he  held  that  modem  philoso- 
phy missed  finding  a good  many  things  out, 
just  because  it  neither  used  its  eyes  nor  its 
sympathies. 

“ Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand,”  the  Doctor 
would  say,  “is  capable  of  using  his  own  eyes. 
What  he  really  sees  i?  lost  upon  him ; what  he 
is  told,  or  expected,  or  permitted  to  see  is 
reality  for  him.  Not  one  man  in  twenty  thou- 
sand can  take  into  his  sympathies  what  another 
man  feels.  So  we  all  live  in  little  iron  Moni- 
tor-turrets, with  cracked  and  colored  glass  for 
windows  to  see  through.  There  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  insight  of  a fine,  sensitive,  sympa- 
thetic, and  at  the  same  time  scientific  nature, 
which  can  at  once  feel  with  the  feelings  of 
others  and  see  with  the  eyes  of  itself.  I have 
no  doubt  all  your  sorceries,  witchcrafts,  second- 
sights,  spiritualisms,  mesmerisms,  and  so  on, 
are  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  • Some  rarely- 
endowed  man  or  woman  has  the  faculty  of 
opening  and  using  eyes  and  heart  together,  and 
dull  people,  who  can  not  believe  in  any  body 
seeing  naturally  what  they  themselves  can  not 
see,  straightway  invent  supernaturalisms  to  ex- 
plain what  is  only  simple  nature  unspoiled.  I 
do  not  venture  to  say  how  far  one  soul  may 
affect  another  with  a sense  of  its  nearness  and 
its  power.  I am  sure  we  could  all  see  farther 
into  the  souls  of  our  neighbors  than  we  do  if 
only  we  tried  to  do  it,  and  tried  in  the  right 
way.” 

I do  not  know  whether  the  Doctor  had  an- 
ticipated the  “brain-wave”  theory;  but  he 
had  great  faith  in  the  potentiality  of  the  im- 
material to  influence  and  affect  the  material. 
One  minor  branch  of  this  faith  was  the  convic- 
tion that  you  could  see  thoroughly  into  the 
heart  and  nature  of  any  body,  if  only  you  tried 
sincerely  and  without  egotism.  Dr.  Childers 
was  fond  of  referring  to  the  example  of  the 
man  mentioned  by  Edmund  Burke,  who,  when- 
ever he  desired  to  know  what  was  passing  in 
the  breast  of  another  man,  tried  at  once  to 
frame  his  own  features  into  the  exact  expres- 
sion worn  by  that  other  man’s,  and  then  noted 
the  influence  produced  on  his  own  mind.  Dr. 
Childers  insisted  that  that  was  true  philosophy. 
To  understand  any  one  else,  he  declared,  you 
must  cease  for  the  time  to  be  yourself.  The 
mirror  is  none  the  wiser  for  the  faces  that  look 
into  it,  because  it  can  never  lay  aside,  even  for  an 
instant,  its  own  mere  individuality  as  a mirror. 

Thus  Dr.  Childers  went  through  life  observ- 
ing and  theorizing,  and  doing  little.  He  had 
never  got  married,  and  never  had  hitherto  fallen 
in  love.  In  truth,  he  contemplated  human 
nature,  whether  it  showed  itself  in  this  sex  or  in 
that,  too  much  with  the  eyes  of  an  intellectual 
anatomist  to  be  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  even 
the  softer  and'  fairer  subject  of  his  study. 
There  was  some  sense  in  the  objection  raised 
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to  Mr.  Venus,  in  “Our  Mutual  Friend,”  by  the 
woman  he  wooed,  when  she  demurred  to  be- 
ing regarded  “in  that  bony  light”  to  which 
his  occupation  as  a reconstructor  of  skeletons 
naturally  disposed  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  fall 
deeply  in  love  with  one  whom  you  are  always 
regarding  “in  that  bony  light.”  It  was  thus, 
intellectually  speaking,  that  Dr.  Childers  for 
the  most  part  regarded  human  nature,  and  he 
had  therefore  come  to  his  present  time  of  life 
as  little  troubled  by  love  for  woman  as  Rosalind 
herself,  for  all  her  doublet  and  hose. 

Dr.  Childers  was  applied  to,  about  the  time 
that  this  story  begins,  to  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  at  one  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  a 
neighboring  city.  He  had  to  telegraph  a con- 
ditional answer,  and  he  entered  the  office  where 
Annette  sat  and  worked  and  wove  her  fancies. 
Handing  in  his  message,  he  surveyed  the  girl- 
clerk  quietly  with  his  dark,  thoughtful  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be 
only  looking  into  vacancy.  He  always  looked 
at  every  body.  Annette  looked  at  him.  She 
always  looked  at  every  body. 

Dr.  Childers  was  a remarkableTman  in  out- 
ward aspect  as  well  as  in  intellect  and  charac- 
ter. He  had  a lined  and  seamed  forehead, 
dark  and  deep  with  thought,  and  graven  with 
the  marks  of  constant  observation  and  contem- 
plation. A school-girl  would  probably  have 
called  him  an  ugly  man ; a woman  of  brains 
would  have  probably  gone  as  far  wrong  the 
other  way,  and  called  him  handsome.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  looked 
at  him  without  saying  or  thinking  something 
about  him. 

Annette  at  once  made  him  the  hero  of  a 
romance.  She  saw  something  in  him  sad  and 
noble — something  of  the  Ravenswood,  or  eVen 
the  Hamlet. 

His  message  was : 

“May  I venture?  If  so,  I will  come.” 

The  inquiry  merely  meant,  whether  on  com- 
ing he  would  be  free  to  expound  his  own  scien- 
tific convictions  without  fetter  or  limit.  Other- 
wise he  would  not  come.  The  person  to  whom 
the  message  was  addressed  would  be  certain  to 
understand  what  it  meant. 

Annette  founded  the  beginning  of  a love- 
story  on  it  forthwith. 

Her  eyes  were  quietly  studying  the  Doctor. 
Without  looking  up,  he  became  aware  of  the 
fact.  Then  he  calmly  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  still  busy  w ith  him.  But  she  did 
not  start,  or  look  down,  or  turn  away  ; in  fact, 
their  eyes  did  not  meet,  and  AnnetteNqeemed 
wholly  unconscious  of  his  observation. 

“If  that  were  not  a woman,”  the  Doctor 
said  to  himself,  “I  should  say  that  she  was 
studying  me , and  on  the  right  principle.  But 
I don’t  suppose  a girl  like  that  has  any  notion 
of  comprehending  a man’s  nature  and  individu- 
ality otherwise  than  by  peeping  into  his  letters 
and  listening  at  his  keyhole.  No,  it  can’t  be, 
and  yet  it  looks  very  like  it,”  as  he  took  anoth- 
er glance  at  Annette. 
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He  received  no  answer  to  his  telegram  next 
day,  and  so  resolved  that  he  would  not  go. 
The  following  day  he  received  a message  fully 
accepting  his  conditions ; but  it  was  now  too 
late  to  alter  his  resolution.  So  he  went  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  to  the  little  window  where 
Annette  sat,  and  he  handed  her  the  message, 
“Too  late  now.” 

Perhaps  he  had  a special  reason  for  framing 
his  message  in  this  somewhat  dramatic  sen- 
tence. He  watched  the  expression  of  Annette’s 
face,  first  when  he  came  to  the  window,  next 
when  she  read  the  message,  finally  when  she 
looked  up  at  him  again.  He  went  away  sur- 
prised, but  convinced. 

“Yes,”  he  said  to  himself,  “this  girl  is 
studying  me,  and  on  the  principle  of  eyes  and 
sympathies.  I have  one  comrade  at  least,  and 
it  is  a woman ! Quod  minime  reris  /” 

He  resolved  to  lead  her  a little  fancy  dance, 
as  a test  of  himself  and  her.  So  when  he  had 
occasion,  os  he  had  frequently  for  the  next 
week  or  two,  to  dispatch  telegraphic  messages 
through  her  medium,  he  always  took  care  to 
couch  them  in  a peculiar  sort  of  phraseology, 
which,  suggestive  of  nothing  but  commonplace 
ideas  to  an  ordinary  observer,  would,  if  he  was 
right,  find  other  explanation  in  her  mind. 
With  a certain  expression  on  his  face  he 
found  that  he  could  always  call  up  just  the  kind 
of  shade  or  brightness  he  anticipated  on  hers. 
In  fact,  the  Doctor,  without  falsifying  a single 
message,  or  indulging  in  a single  deception, 
made  himself  appear  in  her  eyes  the  hero  of 
a romantic  love-affair.  He  was  performing 
quite  a psychological  and  scientific  experiment 
on  the  girl — at  first  solely  for  his  own  instruc- 
tion 

One  day  he  said  to  himself : 

“ Good  Heavens,  what  a sympathetic  heart 
this  poor  girl  has ! And  what  tenderness  and 
thoughtfulness  one  may  see  in  her  eyes !” 

And  he  went  home  that  evening  thinking  less 
of  science  than  he  had  done  for  long  before. 

“ She  thinks  I am  in  love,”  he  said,  “ and 
she  follows  all  the  phases  of  my  supposed  suf- 
ferings with  eyes  of  eager  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest. I suppose  girls  of  that  kind  are  not 
often  well  trained  and  brought  up.  I’ll  try  her 
now  by  another  test.” 

Dr.  Childers  had  a sister  living  in  a town  not 
far  away.  She  was  married,  and  to  a doctor, 
and  the  two  doctors,  differing  widely  on  most 
scientific  questions,  had  lately  had  a downright 
quarrel.  Now  our  hero  was  a man  full  of  deep 
undemonstrative  love,  and  he  yearned  to  see 
-~his  sister;  but  he  was  also,  unluckily,  a man 
of  profound  obstinacy,  and  he  would  not  make 
any  overture  to  his  sister’s  husband.  One  day, 
therefore,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  write  to  his 
sister,  and  ask  her  what  time  her  husband 
would  be  away  from  home,  in  order  that  he 
might  go  to  see  her.  Just  at  this  time  occurred 
to  him  the  idea  of  another  kind  of  test  of  the 
girl  in  whom  he  now  began  to  take  so  much 
interest,  and  he  resolved  not  to  write,  but  to 


telegraph  to  his  sister,  in  order  that  the  message 
might  pass  under  the  hands  of  Annette.  It 
should  be  explained  that  many  of  the  messages 
he  had  already  dispatched,  full  of  an  affection 
Annette  had  misconstrued,  were  in  fact  ad- 
dressed to  this  sister. 

He  came  with  his  message. 

“ I wonder,”  he  thought  to  himself,  “ what 
is  the  expression  of  countenance  proper  to  a 
Lovelace  or  a Lauzun?  Let  me  try  if  I can 
conjure  it  up.” 

And  he  handed  in  the  following  words  : 

“ Dearest, — Let  me  know  at  once  when  he  is  • 

to  be  from  home.  I must  see  you.” 

Annette’s  eyes  flashed  and  her  cheek  flashed 
as  she  took  the  message.  At  least  there  was 
enough  of  flash  and  flush  to  satisfy  the  Doctor’s 
observant  eye  that  his  test  had  succeeded.  No 
common  observer  could  have  noticed  any 
change  in  her  expression.  She  never  looked 
at  him  as  he  went  away.  He  departed  rejoic- 
ing. 

“That  girl  has  a pure  heart,”  he  said  to 
himself  “ She  would  hate  and  scorn  a Love- 
lace or  a Lauzun.  Are  there  many  girls  like 
her,  I wonder  ? She  is  quite  handsome,  too. 

Can  it  be  that  she  knows  nobody  who  has  brains 
and  heart  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  her  and 
many  her?” 

Poor  Annette  went  home  that  night  very  sad 
and  very  scornful.  She  had  opened  her  mind 
to  a love-story  which  never  ought  to  have  had 
a moment  of  her  sympathy.  The  hero  of  her 
latest  and  dearest  romance  was  in  love  with  a 
married  woman ! Good  reader  especially  dear 
lady  reader,  don’t  blame  poor  Annette  because 
she  knew,  though  a young  unmarried  girl,  that 
there  was  wickedness  in  the  world.  She  had 
had  to  go  into  active  busy  life  and  work  for 
her  daily  bread.  Your  daughter  has  no  such 
duty  forced  on  her,  and  you  can  keep  her  from 
any  unnecessary  and  premature  knowledge  of 
the  sins  and  sufferings  of  the  world.  Annette 
had  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  she  sat  all 
day  in  a telegraph  office,  and  sent  along  the 
wires  any  and  every  message  which  was  given 
to  her.  Yet,  trust  me  that  a purer  heart  does 
not  beat  even  in  your  daughter’s  bosom  than 
that  which  lived  under  Annette’s  calico  gown. 
After  all,  innocence  is  one  thing,  ignorance  is 
another. 

So  Annette  did  her  best  to  break  her  roman- 
tic idol.  She  made  up  her  mind  not  to  feel 
the  slightest  interest  any  more  ia  the  loves  or 
sorrows  of  our  Doctor,  and  when  he  brought 
her  a message  she  contracted  her  handsome 
eyebrows  and  would  hardly  look  at  him. 

For  his  part  he  was  quite  delighted.  He 
read  her  like  an  open  book — so  far.  He  saw 
that  she  was  angry  with  him,  and  was  doing 
her  best  to  close  her  heart  against  him. 

“ What  a good,  true  girl  that  is  1”  he  thought. 
“She  detests  sin;  but  finds  it  hard  to  detest 
wholly  the  poor  sinner!  After  all,  there  are 
true  Christians ! I have  found  one,  and  she  is 
a poor  girl  in  a telegraph  office!” 
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Bat  his  soul  began  to  rebel  against  the 
endurance  of  the  suspicion  or  conviction  he  had 
brought  upon  himself.  He  could  not  bear  to 
stand  attainted  in  those  clear,  penetrating,  sym- 
pathetic eyes.  Never  before  had  Dr.  Childers 
cared  one  single  straw  what  any  living  creature 
thought  about  him.  The  only  person  living 
whose  good  opinion  he  had  previously  valued 
was  his  sister,  and  her  love  and  faith  and  con- 
fidence he  knew  he  had  so  firmly  and  closely 
that  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  him  as 
possible  that  he  could  lose,  or  even  tempora- 
rily forfeit  them.  He  took  his  sister’s  love  and 
faith  as  one  takes  the  love  and  faith  of  his 
mother,  quite  as  a matter  of  course.  So  it  is 
true  that  he  never  before  had  thought  as  much 
of  the  good  opinion  of  mortal  as  he  now  did 
of  that  of  Annette  Langley,  the  poor  telegraph 
girl,  with  whom  he  had  never  yet  exchanged 
one  word  except  on  matters  of  the  merest  busi- 
ness. 

. Therefore  he  went  to  the  office  and  sent  an- 
other loving  message  to  his  sister ; but  he  took 
care  this  time  to  begin  with  the  words,  “Dear- 
est sister.”  As  he  gave  in  the  message  he 
marked  Annette’s  look  of  surprise  and  joy. 
Nobody  else  could  have  understood  it.  He 
followed  it  delightedly — and  followed,  too,  the 
expression  of  perplexity  which  succeeded  it, 
and  which  seemed  to  say,  “Yes,  I am  glad  of 
this.  It  is  delightful.  But  then  what  be- 
comes of  my  love-romance  ? That  was  his  sis- 
ter, after  all ! Then  where  is  the  love-story  ? 
And  have  I been  Plundering  from  first  to  last  ?” 

It  grew  to  be  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Dr. 
Childers’s  life  to  see  this  girl  and  study  her 
features  and  her  expression.  He  began  to 
transact  all  his  correspondence  by  way  of  tel- 
egraph. Soon  a sort  of  acquaintanceship  be- 
gan to  spring  up  between  him  and  Annette. 
They  would  exchange  a word  or  two  of  civil- 
ity outside  the  mere  words  of  business  when 
he  went  to  the  office.  Sometimes  when  he  en- 
tered the  place  he  was  distrait  and  melancholy, 
having  racked  his  brain  overmuch  with  this  or 
that  futile  study ; and  he  was  almost  always  re- 
called to  himself  by  observing  the  sympathetic, 
half-inquiring  eyes  of  Annette  fixed  upon  him. 
Then  he  would  rally,  say  a pleasant  word  or 
two,  and  go  away  brightened,  leaving  her  bright- 
ened also. 

Yet  her  general  demeanor  did  not  grow 
brighter  as  the  days  went  on.  Rather  did  she 
begin  to  look  sadder  and  sadder.  He  observed 
her  with  particular  attention,  while  taking  care 
that  she  should  not  notice  his  observation  of 
her. 

41  She  is  not  happy,  this  girl,”  he  thought. 
“ She  is  very  poor,  perhaps.” 

He  made  a casual  observation  once  about 
want  of  money,  or  poverty,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  he  noted  the  first  expression  that 
came  on  her  face. 

“No,”  said  Childers,  satisfied,  “ it  is  not  pov- 
erty that  distresses  her;  that  is  clear.  There  is 
one  woman,  at  least,  who  is  poor,  and  is  not  mis- 


erable therefore.  I must  try  again.  She  is  an 
orphan,  perhaps,  and  is  lonely.  ” 

An  elderly  woman  was  talking  to  Annette 
one  day  as  Dr.  Childers  entered  the  office. 

She  went  away  immediately. 

“Your  mother,  Miss  Annette?”  Dr.  Childers 
said.  He  had  heard  her  name  many  times  dur- 
ing his  visits,  and  ho  now  called  her  Miss  An- 
nette, like  all  the  rest. 

44  Ah,  no,”  Annette  replied,  gently ; “ I have 
no  mother ; but  that  is  the  woman  with  whom  I 
board,  and  she  is  very  good  and  kind.” 

‘ 44  You  are  an  orphan  ?” 

44  Yes ; I have  been  so  these  several  years.” 

She  looked  sad  as  she  spoke;  but  her  or- 
phaned condition,  Childers  now  felt  certain, 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  sadness,  the 
deep  anxiety  he  saw  stamped  so  often  and  so 
clearly  on  her  face. 

At  last  he  said  to  himself : 44  What  an  idiot 
I am ! Of  course  the  girl’s  in  love ! And  with 
some  handsome  fool,  no  doubt — or  some  hand- 
some scoundrel !” 

He  felt  intensely  vexed — why,  he  could  hard- 
ly have  told.  Annette  observed  the  change  on 
his  face,  and  wearied  herself  at  night  to  guess 
at  the  cause  of  it.  Childers  walked  rather  ab- 
ruptly away ; and  actually  made  it  his  business 
to  pass  ever  so  often  by  the  office-door  that  day 
and  the  next  and  the  next,  in  order  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  might  find  out  the  man  with  whom  An- 
nette was  in  love.  Nobody  went  in  the  first  day 
whose  appearance  suggested  any  thing  of  the  ro- 
mantic. 

Next  day  he  saw  a handsome  young  fellow 
whom  he  knew  slightly,  and  knew  to  have  a 
strong  dash  of  the  rake  in  him;  he  saw  tfcis 
young  man  enter  the  office.  After  a few  mo- 
ments the  young  man  came  out ; and  an  hour 
after,  when  Childers  passed  the  door  ggain,  he 
saw  the  young  man  once  more  enter. 

44  That  is  the  man !”  said  the  Doctor  to  him- 
self ; and  he  strode  indignantly  away,  and  nev- 
er went  near  the  place  for  several  days.  How 
he  tried  to  study  and  write  during  these  days ! 
and  how  he  failed ! It  w’as  perfectly  wonder- 
ful, perfectly  inexplicable  how  the  doings  of  a 
poor  girl  of  whom  he  knew  hardly  any  thing 
could  thus  have  disarranged  and  disturbed  him. 

He  set  to  work  to  discover  a scientific  theory  to 
account  for  it,  and  had  nearly  given  in  to  the  be- 
lief that  certain  sympathetic  organizations  affect 
each  other  by  the  evolution  of  electric  currents. 

He  was  not  quite  clear  whether  the  brain,  the 
heart,  or  the  spinal  marrow  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  battery  which  set  the  currents  in  motion. 
Meanwhile  he  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  he 
had  condemned  Annette  on  very  slight  evidence, 
or  no  evidence  at  all ; and,  again,  he  whispered 
to  himself  that  if  such  a girl  really  were  in  any 
danger  from  the  attentions  of  such  a man  as  he 
had  seen  twice  going  into  the  telegraph  office, 
it  surely  would  be  well  that  some  sincere  and 
honest  friend  should  endeavor  to  interpose  be- 
tween her  and  possible. peril.  Why  might  not 
he,  Dr.  Childers,  be  that  earnest  friend?  He 
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really  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  girl ; he  was 
much  older  than  she ; he  was  a medical  man, 
and,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, and  at  liberty  to  tender  advice  without 
giving  offense. 

Next  day  he  contrived  to  have  urgent  busi- 
ness at  the  office  of  the  telegraph,  and  he  went 
there.  Annette  was  looking  very  worn  and  sad ; 
but  she  started  and  brightened  when  he  came, 
and  looked  glad  to  see  him. 

“ She  started,”  thought  Childers,  “ when  she 
saw  me.  She  knows  I suspect  her.” 

He  only  spoke  about  the  message  he  had  to 
send. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  there  came  in  just 
then  the  very  man  he  had  been  thinking  about. 
He  and  Childers  were  slightly  acquainted,  but 
were  uncongenial,  and  they  exchanged  a chilly 
sentence  or  two.  Annette’s  quick  eyes  had 
noted  the  expression  on  Childers’s  face  as  the 
other  man  came  in;  and,  though  they  spoke 
to  each  other  civilly,  she  at  once  said  to  her- 
self: “These  two  are  enemies.  There  is  some 
cause  of  hatred  between  them.  I don’t  won- 
der. I always  hated  Aim” — meaning  the  other 
man,  not  Childers — “there  is  something  bad 
about  his  expression.” 

The  other  came  to  hand  in  bis  message. 
Childers  lingered,  and  glanced  at  Annette. 

“Why,  I am  wrong!”  he  said.  “I  am  a 
fool.  She  dislikes  and  despises  that  fellow. 
Yes,  that  expression  is  genuine.  She  detests 
him  quite  as  much  as  I do.” 

He  turned  back  as  if  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing. 

“ Do  you  know  that  man,  Miss  Annette?”  he 
asked. 

“No,  Sir,”  she  answered,  a little  surprised; 
“I  don’t  know  him, except  by  sight.  He  has 
been  heij  a few  times.” 

“ Has  ne  spoken  to  you  ?” 

“ Only  about  his  messages ; not  a word  else.” 

“ I am  glad,”  said  Childers,  brusquely.  “ Tis 
a vice  to  know  him.” 

“I  don’t  like  his  expression  of  face,”  said 
the  girl,  gravely ; and  she  stole  a quiet  glance 
at  the  Doctor,  and  wove  a new  romance  which 
converted  him  and  the  man  just  gone  into  mor- 
tal enemies — the  latter  being  the  wrong-doer, 
of  course. 

Childers  was  going  away  when  he  observed 
how  unusually  pale  and  distressed  the  girl 
looked. 

“ I fear  you  are  not  well,  Miss  Annette,”  he 
said,  kindly. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir— quite  well.” 

“lama  physician,  Miss  Annette,  and  should 
be  glad  to  give  yon  advice.  ” He  did  not  like 
to  say  “without  cost  to  you,”  but  he  looked 
this,  and  she  understood  it. 

“ You  are  very  kind,  very ; but  indeed  I am 
not  unwell.” 

The  kindness  of  his  manner,  or  some  other 
cause,  touched  her  so  tenderly  and  nearly  that 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  But  she  persisted  in 
saying  that  she  was  quite  well. 


“She  is  in  love,”  he  said  to  himself;  “and 
with  some  one  she  can’t  marry,  or  who  will  not 
marry  her.”  He  went  away,  and  did  not  go 
near  the  place  for  days,  and  was  out  of  humor, 
cynical,  and  morose  all  the  time.  When  he 
nejet  went  into  the  telegraph  office  Annette  was 
not  there.  Nor  the  following  day ; nor  the  day 
after  that.  Then  he  summoned  up  courage  to 
ask  a question  about  her ; and  he  felt  that  he 
was  quite  confused  and  awkward  as  he  put  the 
harmless  question.  Annette  was  sick,  and 
could,  not  leave  her  room. 

“ Cau  you  give  me  her  address?”  he  said, 
abruptly.  “ I am  a physician.” 

There  was,  perhaps,  something  too  much  of 
eagerness  in  his  manner — and  the  woman  to 
whom  he  spoke  replied,  rather  curtly  and  cold- 
ly, that  she  had  not  Annette’s  address.  There 
are  many  very  decent  people  who  can  not,  for 
the  life  of  them,  believe  in  a man’s  having  an 
honest,  disinterested  wish  to  serve  a woman 
who  is  young,  pretty,  and  poor. 

Childers  read  the  woman’s  thoughts  at  a 
glance,  and  spoke  out,  frankly : 

“ I don’t  blame  you,”  he  said,  quietly ; “ but 
you  mistake  me.  I am  a physician,  And  I 
should  like  to  serve  poor  Annette  if  I could,  for 
I believe  her  to  be  a good,  true  girl ; and  I am 
sure  she  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  medical  ad- 
vice.” 

The  woman  believed  him ; and  she  went  to 
somebody  else,  and  got  Annette’s  address  forhim. 

He  found  Annette  very  weak,  and  prostrate 
with  a severe  nervous  attack  of  a nature  which 
he  hardly  understood.  Most  doctors,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  concealed  ignorance  and  pre- 
scribed something.  Childers  frankly  told  the 
good  woman  with  whom  Annette  lived  that  he 
did  not  yet  understand  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  girl ; and  that,  meantime,  he  would  not 
give  her  any  medicine.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  a highly  nervous  organization,  and  that 
“something  was  on  her  mind.”  No  medicine 
could  do  much  for  that. 

Poor  Annette  nearly  broke  down  altogether 
when  Childers  insisted  on  attending  her.  She 
had  not  been  used  to  much  spontaneous  kind- 
ness ; and  she  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw 
him.  But  his  coming  did  her  much  good  for 
all  that ; and  she  began  to  grow  firmer  of  nerve 
and  stronger  of  limb.  She  was  soon  able  to  go 
out  again,  and  after  a while  there  wa3  no  far- 
ther occasion  or  excuse  for  Childers’s  visits. 
The  last  time  he  called  he  said  to  the  woman 
who  owned  the  house  : 

* ‘ Annette  has  a secret.  She  is” — he  stopped 
and  stammered  a moment,  as  one  does  who  is 
afraid  he  is  about  to  make  himself  ridiculous— 
“ in  fact  she’s  in  love.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  it  can’t  be — she  don’t 
know  a creature.” 

“ I tell  you  the  girl  is  a girl ; and  she’s  in 
love,”  said  Childers,  brusquely.  “ That’s  her 
secret — that’s  her  ailment.  She  has  an  excep- 
tionally sensitive  and  delicate  organization — 
and  she’s  in  love  with  some  fool  or  other.” 
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And  he  went  abruptly  away,  and  buried  him- 
self in  science  and  was  miserable.  “ What  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  me  ?”  he  asked  himself 
many  times  a day — apd  he  did  not  answer  the 
question.  In  fact,  he  did  not  know  the  answer 
yet. 

That  same  day  Annette  spoke  to  the  woman, 
who  was  her  one  friend,  about  Dr.  Childers. 
They  often  spoke  of  him. 

“ How  very  sad  and  worn  he  looks  !”  said 
Annette,  with  a sigh.  “ Something  oppresses 
his  mind,  I know.  If  he  were  not  so  learned 
and  scientific  and  wise,  I would  say  that  he 
was — in  love.”  And  she  sighed  again;  and 
felt  very  miserable,  and  began  to  wish  she  had 
never  recovered.  For  her  life  was  now  very 
weary.  She  did  not  care  to  weave  her  ro- 
mances any  more.  She  felt  no  interest  in  any 
body’s  history  now  but  his  ; and  he  did  not  come 
near  her. 

After  several  days  of  resolute  attempt  to 
write  or  think,  Childers  said  to  himself : 

“ This  will  never  do ; I must  give  in.  Some- 
thing draws  me  to  that  girl.  Marvelous,  that 
such  a thing  should  be.  What  can  the  expla- 
nation be  of  so  extraordinary  an  influence  ? I 
will  go,  and  carefully  note  my  own  sensations— 
and  perhaps  Science  may  be  the  gainer,  if  no- 
thing else  is.” 

He  went  straightway  to  the  telegraph  office. 
The  “influence,”  whatever  it  was,  made  his 
heart  beat  very  quickly  as  he  opened  the  door. 
Three  or  four  men  came  in  just  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  him — and  two  of  them  were  young, 
well  looking,  and  fashionable.  Annette  was  in 
her  place — and  she  was  very  pale.  She  glanced 
toward  the  door  and  the  advancing  group,  of 
which  Dr.  Childers  was  one ; and  her  eyes 
lighted  up  and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  a sud- 
den crimson. 

A fierce  fire  lighted  in  Childers’s  eyes  and  in 
his  heart.  He  made  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  two  discoveries:  “Her  lover  is 
now  among  us!”  w'as  his  first  conviction;  and 
then,  with  a bitter  passionate  pang,  he  said, 
analyzing  at  last,  and  only  too  truly,  his  own 
deep  emotion — “and  I am  in  love  with  her.” 

He  drew  back  a little,  and  allowed  all  the 
others  to  precede  him.  He  was  concocting  a 
message  at  one  of  the  desks,  but  he  kept  a pro- 
found watch  on  Annette.  She  was  trembling 
and  pale  again.  Nothing  but  weariness  or  im- 
patience wras  manifested  in  the  lines  of  her  face, 
as  man  after  man  came  up  with  his  message. 
This  is  not  the  man — nor  this — nor  this.  Only 
one  remains — a handsome  young  fellow  too. 
This  must  be  he — confound  him.  Why  no — 
she  looks  at  him  as  if  he  were  a tree  or  a pump. 
Is  Childers  again  mistaken?  He  now  ap- 
proaches, a little  confused,  with  his  message 
and  a word  of  greeting,  which  he  endeavors  to 
utter  in  a calm  and  unembarrassed  tone. 

Annette’s  eyes  meet  his  and  she  blushes  a 
crimson  blush,  and  her  hand  trembles  and  tears 
rush  to  her  lids — and  if  she  were  any  where 
out  of  sight  of  human  observers,  how  she  would 


have  flung  herself  down  and  wept ! And  Dr. 
Childers,  too,  flushes  and  starts — for  he  knows 
at  last  the  name  of  the  man  with  whom  she  is 
in  love ! 

He  crumpled  up  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
said  something  about  having  made  a mistake. 
He  wrote  another  message,  and  put  it  into  An- 
nette’s hand.  It  ran  thus : 

“We  have  been  playing  at  cross  - purposes 
and  studying  each  other  in  vain,  for  a long  time. 
Have  we  not  at  last  found  out  the  truth  ? I 
love  you ! What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?” 

“ Where  is  this  to  be  sent  to  ?”  stammered 
Annette. 

“You  know  the  address,”  said  Childers. 
“ I trust  to  you  that  it  does  not  go  astray.  I 
will  come  for  an  answer  to-night,  but  not  here,” 
he  added,  in  a lower  tone.  And  then  he  turned 
and  hastened  away. 

That  night  he  called  for  an  answer,  at  An- 
nette’s house.  Need  I say  what  the  answer 
was?  Dr.  Childers  has  now  a happy,  loving 
wife  who  enters  with  her  whole  soul  into  all  the 
scientific  theories  and  pursuits  of  her  husband ; 
and  is  as  firm  a believer  as  he  in  the  power  of 
candid  eyes  and  open  sympathies  to  solve  most 
of  the  secrets  and  difficulties  of  daily  life. 


PARAGUAY  AND  HER  ENEMIES. 

CIRCUMSTANCES,  without  legitimate  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  have  tended  to  em- 
barrass the  public  opinion  of  the  world  in  re- 
gard to  the  war  in  which  the  republic  of  Para- 
guay has  been  involved,  and  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  as  to  a cause 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  commanded  at  the 
outset  their  sympathies.  Those  circumstances 
will  not  be  enumerated  here ; nor  will  any  at- 
tempt be  made  to  show  why  the  personal  diffi- 
culty which  occurred  between  a late  Minister 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of  Pa- 
raguay, or  the  singular  and  sudden  necessity 
discovered  by  this  same  ex-Minister  and  his  ex- 
colleague at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  remodeling  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  diplomatic 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  can  not 
in  any  manner  alter  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
war  now  carried  on  by  the  allied  nations  of 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Orient- 
al Republic  or  Uruguay,  against  a neighboring 
state,  nor  improve  the  purposes  proclaimed  or 
intended  by  this  alliance,  nor  affect  the  vastly 
important  interests  which  must  follow  the  de- 
struction or  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Paraguayan 
people.  Neither  will  much  space  be  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  facts 
just  mentioned  ought  not  to  influence  unduly 
the  judgment  of  thinking  men.  For,  although 
it  may  be  important  to  the  parties  immediately 
interested  to  settlo  the  question  whether  Mr. 
Washburn,  late  Minister,  has  falsely  accused 
President  Lopez  of  violating  the  immunities  of 
his  legation,  or  whether  President  Lopez  has 
falsely  charged  Mr.  Washburn  with  the  greater 
crime  of  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
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mother  on  several  different  occasions;  and,  on 
another,  according  to  these  same  accounts,  tins 
venerable  lady  committed  suicide  to  escape  a 
farther  repetition  of  the  somewhat  monotonous 
matricidai  efforts  of  her  son.  Yet  it  appears 
from  the  last  reliable  accounts  that  the  lady 
was  still  alive.  The  same  is  true  of  her  daugh- 
ters and  one  of  her  sons,  who  have  had  a simi- 
lar mortuary  experience  ; of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  republic ; of  the  War  Minister  C:un i nos ; 
of  several  of  the  principal  clergymen,  such  ns 


merit  to  which  lie  was  accredited,  and  to  take 
the  life  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  nevertheless 
tlie^e  are  question*  which  can  not  affect  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  ought  not  to  he  permit- 
ted to  influence  its  results.  For  the  honor  of 
both  countries  it.  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charges 
are  equally  unfounded.  Other  accusations  have 
been  made  against  the  President  of  Paraguay, 
and  with  suspicious  repetition  have  been  fre- 
quently republished  in  all  the  principal  lan- 
guages. He  has  been  charged  with  killing  his 
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Father  Maiz — alleged  to  have  been  “ the  first 
victim  of  the  atrocity  of  the  tyrant;”  and  of 
other  persons  of  lesser  note.  Whether  similar 
charges,  in  many  other  instances  about  which 
we  have  no  information,  are  true,  is  a point  upon 
which  the  evidence  of  the  allied  pamphleteers, 
wrho  have  so  relentlessly  doomed  the  individuals 
we  have  named,  can  not  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive. It  is  lb  be  remarked,  also,  in  connection 
with  this  published#list  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons alleged  to  have  been  murdered  by  Lopez, 
that  about  one  hundred,  as  appears  by  the  doc- 
ument itself,  were  killed  by  the  allies  while 
working  as  prisoners  in  the  trenches — an  occu- 
pation to  which  the  soldiers  of  all  armies  are 
frequently  doomed  in  punishment  of  petty  of- 
fenses ; that  at  least  one-half  died  of  disease  in 
prison  or  hospital,  or  were  shot  for  desertion ; 
and  that  of  the  rest,  who  were  executed  as  spies, 
or  for  treason  or  other  crimes,  all  met  their  fate 
after  trial  and  in  accordance  with  existing  forms 
of  law.  It  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  American  mind  to  charge  upon  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  as  murder  and  assassination, 
all  the  deaths  from  disease,  or  by  sentence  of 
civil  or  military  courts,  which  have  occurred  in 
a state  during  several  years  of  war.  Nor  will 
it  do  to  allege  that  the  laws  of  the  country  are 
defective,  and  the  administration  of  justice  par- 
tial or  cruel.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  the  affair  and 
misfortune  of  the  Paraguayan  people — not  ours; 
and  it  does  not  relieve  the  allied  governments 
and  writers  from  the  accusation  of  attempting 
to  pervert  public  opinion  by  giving  to  the  world 
elaborate  statements  against  their  enemy  which, 
when  not  absolutely  false,  are  at  least  so  pub- 
lished as  to  convey  a false  impression. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  reported  atrocities 
is  not  intended  as  a thorough  analysis  of  the 
numberless  publications  which  are  now  before 
the  writer  upon  that  subject;  nor  will  such  analy- 
sis be  needed  by  impartial  readers  after  what 
has  been  said,  in  general  terms,  as  to  their  ac- 
curacy. The  object  of  introducing  the  subject 
at  all  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  remarking 
that,  as  these  atrocities  and  all  others  charged 
against  Lopez  are  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  now  waged  against  him,  they  can  not,  by 
any  mysterious  process,  be  made  to  relate  back 
to  the  causes  of  that  war,  or  to  give  the  contest 
now  carried  on  by  Brazil  and  her  allies  any 
attribute,  aim,  or  object,  avowed  or  secret, 
which  commends  itself  to  the  sympathy  or  ap- 
proval of  just  and  civilized  nations. 

Whether  this  war  had  in  its  incipicncy  any 
such  objects  or  aims  will  best  appear  upon  a pe- 
rusal of  what  follows,  in  which  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  writer  to  present,  as  impartially  as  he  may, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  war  in  Paraguay,  so 
far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  to  confine  so  vast  a 
subject  within  the  limits  of  a single  article. 

And  hereupon  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
reader  who  desires  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  subject  to  turn  to  the  map  in  connection 
with  our  narrative. 


Paraguay  lies  in  the  interior  of  South  Amer- 
ica, a thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  adjoin- 
ing neighbors  are  Brazil  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  Bolivia  on  the  northwest,  while  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  borders  on  all  the  southern  por- 
tion. The  Paraguay  and  Upper  Parana  rivers 
inclose  the  more  settled  area  of  the  country, 
and  unite  at  its  southern  extremity,  becoming 
then  the  Parana.  Further  down,  this  river 
unites  with  the  Uruguay,  flowing  from  the 
north,  to  form  the  La  Piata.  The  La  Plata 
enters  the  sea  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
j and  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  The  general 
j course  of  these  rivers  is  from  the  north  and 
west,  and  the  chief  sources  of  each  are  in  Bra- 
zilian territory.  The  republic  of  Uruguay,  or 
Banda  Oriental,  is  separated  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  on  the  south  by  the  waters  of  the 
La  Plata  and  Uruguay,  and  adjoins  Brazil  on 
the  north.  The  position  and  immense  extent 
, of  the  Brazilian  Empire  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description. 

The  hatred  and  jealousies  which  Spain  and 
Portugal  bequeathed  as  a sad  inheritance  to 
their  respective  colonies,  and  certain  unsettled 
questions  of  boundary  descending  from  remote 
times,  in  connection  with  the  natural  antago- 
nism between  a slaveholding  empire  and  its  re- 
publican neighbors,  have  embarrassed  for  many 
years  the  relations  between  the  countries  we 
have  named.  When  Paraguay,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  seceded  from  the  vice- 
royalty of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil  wfls  the  first  to  recognize 
her  independence.  This  was  done  to  weaken 
Buenos  Ayres,  whose  government  for  many 
years  withheld  its  recognition  of  the  new  state, 
after  a feeble  attempt  to  regain  the  lost  prov- 
ince by  arms.  There  remained  upon  the  part 
of  the  mother  state  toward  Paraguay  a certain 
ill-will  and  jealousy,  which  the  short  time  that 
elapsed  before  the  events  which  led  to  the  pres- 
ent war  had  not  been  sufficient  to  remove  or 
allay.  The  fact  that  the  La  Plata  and  its 
tributaries  form  a chief  avenue  of  intercourse 
for  all  these  states,  and  for  Paraguay  its  sole 
outlet  to  the  sea,  rendered  the  navigation  of 
those  waters  of  vast  importance  to  each  and  all 
of  the  riparian  powers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well 
to  state  here  distinctly  that  it  is  wholly  incor- 
rect to  assume,  as  has  been  done  recently  by 
certain  writers,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
present  war  was  or  is  to  secure  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  La  Plata.  The  freedom  of  that 
river  was  solemnly  guaranteed  by  Paraguay  to 
the  flags  of  all  nations  in  treaties  made  several 
years  before  the  present  war  with  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  and  Sardinia  (now 
Italy).  Upon  the  celebration  of  these  treaties, 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  formally  protested; 
but,  as  against  the  Great  Powers,  this  protest 
was  ineffective,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
La  Plata  remained  undisturbed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Whether  it  will  so 
continue,  if  the  allies  are  triumphant,  is  a ques- 
tion of  great  importance,  which  will  be  referred 
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to  later,  in  connection  with  a certain  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  the  triple  alliance. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  certain  mntnal 
jealousies  as  between  Brazil  and  the  Spanish- 
American  states,  and  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Paraguay,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
predisposing  causes  to  war.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Uruguay,  the  third  member  of  the  triple 
alliance,  was  not  mentioned,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  this  unhappy  country  was  conquered  by 
Brazil  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  is  now  in 
point  of  fact  a Brazilian  dependency,  preserv- 
ing a nominal  independence  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving  a preponderance  to  the  councils 
of  Brazil  in  the  affairs  of  the  triple  alliance. 

That  the  standing  policy  of  Brazil  has  been 
one  of  extension  and  ultimate  absorption  of  the 
smaller  republics,  and  that  she  seeks  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  South,  is 
not  only  natural,  in  view  of  her  great  prepon- 
derance in  power,  but  it  is,  moreover,  fully  es- 
tablished by  a long  series  of  facts,  among  which 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay  is 
the  crowning  proof.  It  reflects  no  discredit 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  imperial  government 
that  it  should  seek  these  ends.  But  it  may 
hereafter  be  regarded  as  a reproach  to  other 
nations  if  it  be  permitted  to  attain  them.  They 
can  only  be  obtained,  after  the  downfall  of  Pa- 
raguay, by  the  destruction  of  the  Argentine 
confederation,  the  present  ally  of  the  empire ; 
and  there  are  those  even  in  Buenos  Ayres  who 
believe  that  the  one  event  will  follow  the  other 
as  its  immediate  sequence.  How,  then,  does  it 
happen  that  the  Argentine  nation  is  allied  with 
the  empire  in  the  attempted  destruction  of  Pa- 
raguay? This  point,  more  than  any  other, 
confuses  the  popular  mind  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  the  explanation  is  simple.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  Argentine  people  before  the  war 
was  one  of  hostility  to  Brazil,  and  it  remains  the 
same  to  this  day.  The  alliance  W'as  the  work 
of  the  then  existing  government.  A large  por- 
tion, in  fact  a vast  majority,  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  it,  although  a considerable  faction 
was  more  or  less  inimical  to  Paraguay,  and  con- 
sidered that  country  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
Buenos  Ayres  by  virtue  of  rights  derived  from 
the  old  vice-royalty.  The  people  of  the  Ar- 
gentine confederation  were  made  to  accept  the 
alliance  by  means  of  the  charge  made  against 
Lopez,  that  he  had  wantonly  invaded  their  ter- 
ritory without  a declaration  of  war,  and  were 
confirmed  in  their  adhesion  to  it  by  diligent 
and  unscrupulous  use  of  the  terrible  atrocities 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  attribute  with  vindic- 
tive iteration  to  the  President  of  Paraguay,  and 
by  the  wealth  which  the  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  La  Plata  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  chief  sea-port  for  all  the  interior  waters. 
As  to  the  accusation  of  invading  the  territory 
of  the  Argentine  confederation  without  a pre- 
vious declaration  of  war,  it  was  not  fonnded 
in  fact,  nor  made  in  good  faith  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  republic;  yet  it  served  its  pur- 
pose of  exciting  a war  fever  sufficiently  intense 


to  secure  the  assent  of  the  nation  to  the  alli- 
ance with  Brazil. 

The  events  which  led  to  that  alliance  are 
briefly  these : The  republic  of  Uruguay,  in  the 
year  1863,  was  in* the  enjoyment  of  the  best 
government  it  had  known  for  half  a centuiy. 
After  a long  series  of  wars  and  civil  turmoil,  it 
had  enjoyed  a few  years  of  peace.  Venancio 
Flores,  a political  refugee  from  Montevideo, 
organized  in  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  conniv- 
ance, it  is  charged,  of.  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment, an  expedition  to  be  directed  against 
Uruguay.  He  landed  in  that  republic  with  a 
mere  handful  of  followers,  and  gathered  to  his 
standard  all  the  gaucho  desperadoes  with  which 
the  country  was  cursed.  He  was  sustained  by 
men  and  money  from  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  conducted  a civil  war  with  the  customary 
atrocities.  The  government  of  Uruguay  was 
sorely  pressed.  Whereupon  Brazil  took  occa- 
sion to  present  a list  of  reclamations,  including 
over  fifty  counts,  and  demanded  immediate  set- 
tlement. Uruguay  answered  by  a list  almost 
as  long,  of  counter  reclamations,  and  stated 
that  the  “invasion  which  had  been  designed, 
organized,  and  supplied  with  arms  on  Argentine 
and  Brazilian  territory,”  and  the  ruinous  war 
which  resulted  therefrom,  prevented  the  consid- 
eration at  that  time  of  the  Brazilian  demands. 
Brazil  presents  an  ultimatum,  allowing  six  days 
to  meet  the  demands  already  presented,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  Brazilian  forces  are  to 
enter  Uruguayan  territory  by  land  and  water. 
The  government  of  the  republic  proposes  me- 
diation. The  six  days  expire;  the  Brazilian 
army  crosses  the  frontier;  the  fleet  declare  a 
blockade  of  Montevideo;  the  constitutional 
government  retires  from  power ; Venancio 
Flores,  the  revolutionary  chief,  becomes  Presi- 
dent of  Uruguay  as  the  mere  creature  of  Bra- 
zil ; and  the  Oriental  Republic,  as  an  independ- 
ent power,  ceases  to  exist.  Pending  these 
events  in  the  sister  republic,  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  claimed  to  be  neutral.  The 
honesty  of  this  neutrality  was  questioned  by 
Paraguay,  who  had  complained  of  the  aid  in 
men  and  arms  openly  given  to  Flores.  Para- 
guay made  earnest  protest  upon  this  subject, 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  unfriendly  and  im- 
perative attitude  assumed  by  Brazil  toward  the 
government  of  Montevideo,  offered  its  friendly 
mediation.  Uruguay  accepted  and  Brazil  de- 
clined. Whereupon  Lopez,  claiming  that  the 
independence  of  Uruguay  was  essential  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  La  Plata,  and  therefore 
to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  river  states — 
points  which  need  no  argument — and  believing 
that  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  in 
secret  league  with  Brazil  for  the  destruction 
and  division  of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  and 
knowing,  too,  what  can  not  be  denied,  that  the 
overthrow  of  Uruguay  w'ould  givfi  to  the  em- 
pire, the  natural  enemy  of  Paraguay,  the  con- 
trol of  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  and  was  merely 
the  preliminary  to  an  attempt  against  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  his  own  state,  which 
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would  thus  remain  isolated  and  at  the  mercy 
of  its  powerful  neighbors,  made  a solemn  pro- 
test against  the  occupation  of  Uruguayan  ter- 
ritory by  Brazilian  troops,  throwing  upon  the 
empire  the  responsibility  of  all  that  might  fol- 
low, should  it  become  necessary  to  make  that 
protest  effective  by  arms.  This  protest  was 
contemptuously  disregarded.  Brazilian  troops 
moved  into  Uruguay  as  has  been  stated,  and 
in  due  time  a Paraguayan  army  marched  into 
Brazil.  The  date  of  the  Paraguayan  protest 
was  the  30th  of  August,  1864;  the  Brazilian 
troops  occupied  Uruguay  in  October  following ; 
and  in  November  the  Paraguayans  entered 
Brazil. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  incidental 
points,  which  it  is  claimed  by  the  allies  materi- 
ally modify  the  question  which  the  foregoing 
facts  present.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self. 

There  had  been  a long-standing  question  of 
boundary  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  Sev- 
eral years  before  the  war  the  elder  Lopez,  then 
President  of  Paraguay,  proposed  to  settle  it, 
and  had  frequently  expressed  his  willingness 
to  part  with  a large  portion  of  his  territory  to 
remove  all  cause  of  war.  After  some  negotia- 
tion, Brazil  refused  to  accept  any  settlement, 
and  insisted  on  postponing  the  whole  question 
for  several  years.  Pending  this  postponement, 
the  imperial  government  established  in  Matto 
Grosso,  a province  bordering  on  the  north  of 
Paraguay  and  on  the  disputed  territory,  a large 
ddpfo  of  arms  and  warlike  stores.  The  refus- 
al to  accept  a peaceable  settlement  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  ddpot  were  facts  not  with- 
out significance,  nor  did  they  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  young  Lopez,  then  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Paraguayan  army.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  Paraguayan  government,  and  subsequently 
declared  by  the  National  Congress,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a warlike  ddpot  in  Matto  Grosso 
was  a violation  of  existing  treaties,  and  that 
this  province  had  been  usurped  from  Paraguay. 
The  examination  of  these  claims  is  in  nowise 
essential  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
subject. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  one  month  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Brazilian  troops  into  Uru- 
guay— a fact  which  of  itself  constituted  war 
with  Paraguay,  in  view  of  the  previous  protest 
of  that  government — a Brazilian  steamer,  the 
Marquis  de  Olinda , while  passing  through  Pa- 
raguayan waters  to  Matto  Grosso,  having  on 
board  the  newly-appointed  governor  of  that 
province,  was  seized  by  a Paraguayan  war- 
steamer.  Two  days  previous,  the  Brazilian 
Minister  at  Asuncion  had  been  notified  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Uruguay  by 
Brazil  without  a previous  declaration  of  war, 
the  Paraguay  River  and  all  the  waters  of  the 
republic  were  closed  to  the  empire,  but  would 
remain  free  to  neutral  vessels  trading  to  Matto 
Grosso.  The  allied  governments  claim  that 
the  seizure  of  this  vessel,  and  the  invasion  of 
Matto  Grosso  without  a formal  declaration  of 


| war,  were  violations  of  international  law.  If 
this  be  true,  then  the  same  charge  made  by 
the  Paraguayan  government  against  that  of 
Brazil,  in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Uruguay, 
is  equally  well-founded.  The  documents  al- 
ready referred  to  disprove  both  allegations. 

The  occupation  of  Matto  Grosso  was  a most 
successful  movement,  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  all  the  Brazilian  munitions  of  war  stored  m 
that  province.  Lopez  obtained  through  this 
and  the  subsequent  successful  occupation  of 
Corrientes,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
speak,  the  means  of  conducting  the  war.  It 
is  absolutely  incorrect  to  say  that  he  had  made 
extensive  preparations  for  the  contest,  or  had 
obtained  large  shipments  of  arms  from  Europe, 
as  is  constantly  alleged  by  his  enemies  in  proof 
of  his  aggressive  designs.  He  fights  to-day 
with  fiint-lock  muskets,  and  with  such  improved 
arms  os  he  has  taken  in  battle,  with  cannon 
and  ammunition  made  in  the  country  or  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy. 

Paraguay  and  Brazil  being  thus  at  war,  the 
Argentine  Republic  declared  its  neutrality. 
Paraguay  maintains  that  this  neutrality  was  a 
fraud,  and  that  Brazil  was  permitted  to  occupy 
Argentine  territory  for  hostile  purposes,  and 
establish  a ddpot  of  munitions  in  the  city  of 
Corrientes — an  Argentine  city  on  the  southern 
border  of  Paraguay,  and  a point  of  vast  im- 
portance as  a base  of  operations  against  that 
republic.  Be  it  remembered  that  Buenos  Ay- 
resTiad  instigated  and  supported  the  Flores  in- 
vasion of  Uruguay,  had  taken  no  means  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  that  republic  by  Brazil, 
and  had  permitted  certain  other  acts  which 
gave  much  color  to  the  charge  made  by  Para- 
guay that  the  Argentine  Republic  was  acting, 
through  its  government,  in  secret  accord  with 
Brazil.  The  establishment  of  a Brazilian  de- 
pdt  in  Corrientes  was  confirmatory  evidence, 
and,  in  addition,  Lopez  claims  that  it  had  al- 
ready been  arranged  that  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  would  in  due  time  join  in  active 
hostilities.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  re- 
quested of  the  Argentine  government  permis- 
sion to  march  his  troops  through  an  Argentine 
province  to  invade  the  southern  portion  of  Bra- 
zil, and  co-operate  with  the  constitutional  party 
in  Uruguay  toward  the  re-establishment  of  the 
independence  of  that  country.  This  permis- 
sion was  peremptorily  refused — rightfully,  if  the 
neutrality  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  one  of 
good  faith ; but  unjustly,  if  the  purposes  of  that 
government  were  disloyal  toward  Paraguay. 
Lopez  answered  that  refusal  by  a prompt  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  declaration  was  made 
by  the  Paraguayan  Congress  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1865,  and  officially  communicated  to 
the  Argentine  government  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month.  On  the  15th  of  April  following, 
a Paraguayan  army  occupied  Corrientes,  cap- 
turing the  munitions  of  war  stored  in  that 
city. 

The  allies  have  persistently  claimed  that  the 
invasion  of  Corrientes  was  made  in  full  peace, 
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and  was,  therefore,  a violation  of  international 
law.  The  dates  given  above  are  a conclusive 
refutation  of  the  charge.  The  Argentine  gov- 
ernment denies  the  receipt  of  the  declaration 
of  war.  Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in 
May,  it  pronounced  the  occupation  of  Corrien- 
tes  a profanation  of  its  soil,  a violation  of  in- 
ternational usage,  and  an  unprovoked  attack 
made  without  notice.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
since  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Ayres  knew  of  the  Para- 
guayan declaration  of  war  several  days  before 
the  taking  of  Corrientcs  was  communicated  to 
the  nation.  The  artifice  of  concealment  served 
a useful  purpose,  in  creating  a popular  feeling 
against  Paraguay,  and  smoothing  the  way  for 
the  triple  alliance. 

This  alliance  was  immediately  entered  into 
between  the  empire  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  The  main 
features  of  this  extraordinary  secret  treaty  are 
worth  v of  the  most  serious  consideration.  The 
alliance  is  by  its  terms  perpetual.  Its  most  im- 
portant provisions  are  as  follows : 

Art,  6.  The  allies  agree  not  to  lay  down  their  arms 
otherwise  than  by  common  accord,  and  not  before 
having  overthrown  the  actual  government  of  Para- 
guay, and  not  to  treat  separately  with  the  enemy, 
and  not  to  sign  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  armistice, 
or  convention  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  or  interrupting  the  war,  except  with  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all. 

Art  7.  The  war  not  being  directed  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Paraguay,  but  against  its  government,  the  allies 
will  admit  into  a Paraguayan  legion  all  the  citizens  of 
that  nation  who  will  unite  to  overthrow  the  said  gov- 
ernment, and  will  furnish  all  the  elements  they  may 
require,  in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  that 
may  be  determined  on. 

Art  8.  The  allies  bind  themselves  to  respect  the  in- 
dependence, the  sovereignty,  and  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  republic  of  Paraguay.  Therefore  the  people 
of  Paraguay  shall  choose  for  themselves  a government, 
and  adopt  snch  institutions  as  they  may  think  fit,  with- 
out being  absorbed  by  or  placed  under  the  protectorate 
of  auy  of  the  allies  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

There  are  other  articles  still  more  objection- 
able* to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  com- 
menting npon  those  which  precede. 

Article  6 pledges  the  allies  to  a continuance 
of  the  war  until  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  was  never  claim- 
ed that  this  was  a usurping  government.  Such 
a stipulation,  therefore,  offends  against  common 
justice,  and  completely  annuls  Article  8 of  the 
same  treaty,  which  guarantees  to  the  people  of 
Paraguay  the  right  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  institutions.  What  if,  in  the  ex- 
ercise -of  this  right,  they  were  to  choose  again 
Francisco  Solano  Lopez  for  President,  as  they 
had  done  three  years  before?  Would  the  allies 
respect  their  choice  ? Thus  Article  6 is  on  its 
face  a wrong,  and  Article  8 a mockery, 

Article  7 declares  that  the  war  is  not  against 
the  people,  but  against  the  government  of  Para- 
guay— a distinction  a little  too  subtle  for  the 
dull  American  intellect.  The  same  article  in- 
vites the  Paraguayans  to  unite  with  the  allies 
against  their  government.  Of  the  propriety  of 


such  a clause  inviting  civil  war,  let  the  reader 
form  his  own  opinion. 

Article  8 guarantees  the  independence,  sov- 
ereignty, and  territorial  integrity  of  Paraguay ; 
but  Article  9 limits  these  guarantees  to  five 
years,  and  the  five  years  expire  the  first  of 
next  May.  Yet  the  alliance  is  to  be  perpet- 
ual. After  the  first  of  May,  what  follows  ? By 
Article  14  Paraguay  is  to  be  compelled  to  de- 
fray all  the  expenses  of  the  war ; and  answer 
in  damages  to  all  the  allies  for  all  the  griev- 
ances, public  or  private,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  it  may  please  those  powers  to  present ; 
and  by  Article  15  these  same  powers  declare 
that  they  will  arrange  the  manner  and  form  in 
which  all  this  is  to  be  done.  In  this  manner 
they  will  “respect”  the  independence  of  Para- 
guay. 

In  Article  16,  “ in  order  to  avoid  all  discus- 
sions in  reference  to  frontiers,”  they  fix  abso- 
lutely the  future  boundaries  of  the  republic  in 
snch  a manner  as  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
one-half  her  territory.  Such  is  their  respect 
for  her  territorial  integrity. 

In  the  protocol  of  the  treaty  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  Paraguayan  fortress  of  Humaita  shall 
be  demolished ; that  Paraguay  shall  never  be 
permitted  to  erect  other  fortifications  on  her* 
own  rivers  which  might  interfere  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  allies ; that  all  the  arms  and  ele- 
ments of  war  within  the  republic  shall  be  di- 
vided equally  among  the  allies ; and  that  “ tro- 
phies and  booty”  (the  words  are  quoted  from 
the  treaty)  shall  be  divided  in  like  manner. 
All  of  which  being  done,  the  “sovereignty”  of 
Paraguay  will  have  been  scrupulously  respected. 

By  Article  17  the  treaty  iB  to  remain  in  per- 
petual force  and  vigor,  in  order  that  its  stipu- 
lations may  be  respected  and  executed  by  Pa- 
raguay; and  by  Article  18  it  is  to  be  kept  sc - 
cret  until  its  ends  are  accomplished. 

In  view  of  this  treaty  can  any  one  be  sur- 
prised that  the  people  of  Paraguay  have  fought 
against  those  allies  with  a devotion  and  hero- 
ism unparalleled  and  beyond  description ; that 
they  have  rejected  with  scorn  the  allurements 
plentifully  held  out  to  corrupt  their  soldier}* ; and 
that  thousands  of  their  prisoners  have  crawled 
back  through  leagues  of  swamp  from  the  plenty 
and  safety  of  the  allied  camps,  and  from  the 
luxury  and  temptations  of  foreign  cities,  to  re- 
sume their  places  by  the  side  of  their  unclad 
and  starving  brothers  in  the  ranks  of  the  repub- 
lic? 

There  is  yet  another  stipulation  in  this  treaty 
which  concerns  the  outside  world.  Article 
1 1 reads  as  follows : 

“ The  existing  government  of  Paraguay  being  over- 
thrown, the  allies  will  proceed  to  the  establishment 
with  the  constituted  authority  of  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana  rivers  in  Buch  manner  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  said  republic  shall  not  impede, 
hinder,  nor  change  the  transit  and  navigation  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  vessels  of  war  of  the  allied  states  pro- 
ceeding to  their  respective  territories  or  to  territories 
not  belonging  to  Paraguay ; and  they  will  take  proper 
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guarantees  for  the  efficacy  of  those  arrangements  upon 
the  principle  that  the  arrangement  and  Jluvial  police, 
whether  of  these  two  rivers  or  the  river  Uruguay  are 
matters  of  common  agreement  between  the  allies  and  the 
other  bordering  states  who  within  the  period  which  the 
allies  shall  allow  them  shall  have  accepted  the  invitation 
which  will  be  offered." 

Paraguay  had  already  guaranteed  the  free- 
dom of  these  waters  to  the  whole  world.  Can 
this  stipulation,  therefore,  bear  other  meaning 
than  that  their  navigation  is  hereafter  to  remain 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  allies?  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  m this  connection,  that  the  re- 
sources of  Paraguay  in  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar, 
rice,  “yerba,”  copper,  quicksilver,  medicinal 
plants,  rare  woods,  and  marbles  are  immense, 
and  that  the  commerce  which  can  be  developed 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata  would  be  a 
vast  source  of  wealth  to  foreign  nations.  It 
especially  behooves  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand clearly  whether  or  not  the  success  of  the 
triple  alliance  means  the  closing  of  the  La  Plata 
to  foreign  flags.  No  statement  official  or  in- 
formal from  a single  member  of  the  alliance 
can  convey  any  assurance  on  this  subject.  For 
the  treaty  is  of  binding  force  and  perpetual,  and 
its  solemn  abrogation  alone  can  give  assurance 
that  its  terms  will  not  be  regarded  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

That  the  Argentine  confederation  ever  en- 
tered into  this  treaty  proves  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  men  then  at  the  head  of  affairs 
were  incompetent  and  unskillful  in  diplomacy, 
or  that  Lopez  is  correct  in  claiming  that  they 
had  a secret  understanding  with  Brazil  for  the 
division  of  the  sister  republics  of  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay.  The  then  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  composed  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
republic.  The  inference,  therefore,  must  be 
that  when  they  delivered  over  their  country,  as 
is  done  in  Article  6 of  the  treaty,  to  the  mercy 
of  Brazil  to  continue  a war  forever  or  until  it 
pleased  the  empire  to  permit  them  to  make 
peace,  there  must  have  been  some  arrange- 
ment that  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
treaty  to  explain  this  singular  and  fatal  pro- 
ceeding. We  use  the  word  fatal  by  design. 
For  there  are  many  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic who,  being  ignorant  of  whatever  secret  un- 
derstanding there  may  be  which  guarantees  the 
future  safety  of  that  state  against  the  aggress- 
ive policy  of  the  empire,  are  strong  in  the 
belief  that  a war  between  those  two  nations 
most  inevitably  follow  the  close  of  the  present 
struggle.  They  believe  that  the  valor  of  the 
Argentine  soldier  will,  in  such  case,  prevail 
against  the  timid  legions  of  Brazil.  But  they 
forget  that  Brazil  overthrew  Uruguay  by  in- 
trigue and  civil  commotion,  and  not  by  open 
war.  They  forget  the  immense  preponderance 
in  naval  power  and  warlike  equipment  which 
the  short-sighted  economy  of  their  own  govern- 
ment has  permitted  the  empire  to  attain  during 
the  existing  contest.  They  claim  that,  in  any 
event,  the  United  States  will  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  a republic  of  kindred  in- 
stitutions. But  if  Paraguay  should  have  mean- 


while disappeared  from  the  list  of  nations  by 
the  fratricidal  means  of  this  unnatural  alliance, 
may  not  the  United  States  remind  them,  in 
their  day  of  trial,  of  the  question  addressed  to 
the  first  murderer — “Cain,  where  is  thy  broth- 
er?” 

Much  space  can  not  be  allotted  here  to  a fur- 
ther exposition  of  this  secret  treaty.  Peru  and 
the  Pacific  republics  earnestly  protested  against 
it  on  its  coming  accidentally  to  the  light;  and 
if  the  United  States  has  been  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  probably  because  our  government, 
under  the  pressure  of  grave  affairs  at  home,  has 
not  been  able  to  give  to  the  southern  continent 
that  attention  which  events  transpiring  in  that 
quarter  now  more  than  ever  demand. 

This  treaty,  from  an  American  stand-point, 

I is  wholly  indefensible,  for  it  implies  the  right 
of  one  nation  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
another — a right  which  belongs  alone  to  the 
people  by  whom  that  government  was  erected ; 
it  attempts  to  make  a distinction  in  war  be- 
tween the  government  and  people  of  a state — a 
distinction  which  is  not  founded  in  common- 
sense,  nor  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations ; it 
pledges  the  contracting  parties  to  a prearranged 
division  of  the  territory  of  their  adversary,  to 
the  plunder  of  her  arsenals,  the  permanent  de- 
struction of  her  fortresses,  to  a division  of 
“booty;”  denies  to  her  perpetually  the  right  to 
keep  arms,  even  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  now  almost 
expired,  withdraws  even  the  pretended  guaran- 
tees of  her  independence,  thus  virtuall/consent- 
ing  that,  in  her  weak,  crippled,  disarmed,  and 
almost  depopulated  condition,  she  shall  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  whichever  of  the  allies  may 
choose  to  appropriate  the  remnant  of  her  terri* 
tory.  If,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  Brazil 
should  decide  to  appropriate  what  remains  of 
Paraguay  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  according  to  Article  14  of  the  treaty,  will 
the  Argentine  Republic  consent  to  this  measure  ? 
If  not,  will  6hc  take  arms  to  prevent  it  ? The 
issue  of  such  a struggle  can  not  be  doubtful. 
The  Argentine  confederation,  weak  in  its  in- 
ternal organization,  forever  harassed  by  exist- 
ing or  threatened  revolution,  without  the  de- 
voted and  heroic  people  who  have  immortalized 
the  Paraguayan  name,  with  a country  not 
adapted  to  defense,  without  fleet  or  army,  will 
lie  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  Brazil.  Can  any 
one  doubt,  then,  that  the  favorite  dream  of  the 
empire — the  complete  control  of  the  La  Plata, 
and  the  possession  of  the  entire  continent  east 
of  the  Andes — will  be  rapidly  accomplished  ? 

The  absorption  by  an  empire  based  on  hu- 
man slavery  of  the  neighboring  republics  may 
not  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  civilized  na- 
tions ; but  if  the  policy  of  non-intervention  by 
the  United  States,  which  the  allies  so  loudly 
commend  at  this  moment,  be  continued  to  the 
end,  it  can  not  be  prevented.  Would  such 
absorption  be  for  the  interest  of  these  nations, 
or  benefit  the  commerce  of  the  world  ? Clear- 
ly not.  Brazil  has  not  the  people,  nor  the  eu- 
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terprise,  nor  the  means,  nor  the  will,  to  de- 
velop even  her  own  resources.  The  Brazilian 
people  are  weak  and  effeminate.  Their  very 
army  is  recruited,  in  part,  from  the  galleys  and 
from  the  unhappy  slaves,  who  are  sent  to  the 
front  in  exchange  for  honors  conferred  upon 
their  masters.  They  are  as  jealous  of  foreigners 
as  the  Oriental  nations,  and,  in  like  manner, 
are  wrapped  up  in  the  constant  and  absurd  con- 
templation of*  their  own  imaginary  greatness. 
Yet  with  6uch  a population  the  emperor,  Don 
Pedro,  moves  on  with  steady  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  his  grand  designs  of  ex- 
tension. There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  his 
extraordinary  ability.  Nor  is  any  needed  ; for 
he  is,  beyond  doubt,  a wise  and  accomplished 
ruler.  He  is,  moreover,  surrounded  by  advis- 
ers who,  if  they  possessed  in  their  international 
policy  and  dealings  the  one  great  quality  of 
common  honesty,  which  the  steady  citizen  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  wont  to  commend  in  gov- 
ernments as  in  individuals,  would  rank  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  where  they  clearly  stand 
in  their  own,  among  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
day.  Brazil  never  hesitates  to  do  a profitable 
wrong  which  can  be  atoned  for  by  a facile  apol- 
ogy. With  her  the  right  is  not  permitted  to 
outweigh  the  expedient,  and  it  would  furnish 
an  interesting  task  to  a philologist  to  point  out 
and  explain  how  differently  the  words  “na- 
tional honor”  are  understood  and  applied  un- 
der the  equator  and  in  the  temperate  zones. 
These  peculiarities  give  great  advantage  to  her 
diplomacy,  while  the  ability  of  her  financiers 
has  enabled  her  to  sustain  her  credit  with  sin- 
gular success. 

Nevertheless  she  is  sorely  pressed  at  the 
present  time.  She  is  pledged  to  a war  which 
seemingly  has  no  end,  but  becomes  each  day 
moro  costly.  Her  expenses  have  been  enor- 
mous, her  people  are  discontented.  Her  ene- 
my, President  Lopez,  fully  appreciates  her  con- 
dition, and  has  avowed  his  intention  of  ru- 
ining her  financially  and  irretrievably  by  the 
character  of  the  war  which  he  conducts.  He 
has  still,  apparently,  the  means  of  indefinite  re- 
sistance. His  head-quarters,  as  we  write,  are 
established  in  the  direct  geographical  centre  of 
the  republic,  while  the  mountains  which  form 
his  line  of  defense  run  north  and  south  through  i 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Paraguay.  The ! 
people,  “against  whom  the  war  is  not  waged,” 
but  who  have  borne  its  brunt  heroically  for  five 
years,  still  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  their  Pres- 
ident in  the  defense  of  his  country  with  a de- 
votion and  constancy  which  have  no  parallel  in 
modern  times.  They  have  starved  to  death  by 
the  hundred ; they  have  died  by  the  thousand 
in  battle;  they  have  abandoned  their  homes 
and  fortunes ; almost  naked  and  without  food, 
they  have  fought  at  times  for  many  consecutive 
days  and  nights  without  rest  and  without  com- 
plaint ; they  have  sent  their  children  to  the  field 
to  perish  by  the  thousand  under  the  fire  of  the 
allied  “ civilizers their  homes  have  been  plun- 
dered and  destroyed ; their  women  have  been 


given  over  to  the  brutalized  soldier  of  Brazil ; 
their  cities,  when  taken,  have  been  sacked ; 
and,  lastly,  by  official  decree,  published  by  the 
allied  government  established  in  Asuncion,  they 
are  doomed  to  the  death  of  traitors,  unless  they 
not  only  betray  but  take  arms  against  their 
country.  In  what  is  written  here  there  is  not 
one  word  of  exaggeration.  When  Maximilian 
ordered  that  Mexicans  found  in  arms  against 
him  should  be  shot  there  was  a universal  out- 
cry among  civilized  nations.  And  yet  it  was 
permitted  to  the  Mexican  patriot  to  retire  to 
his  home,  to  sit  down  in  peace,  and  brood  in 
silent  despair  over  the  lost  cause  of  his  coun- 
try. But  to  the  poor  Paraguayan  even  this 
6ad  refuge  is  denied.  It  is  not  for  him  to  de- 
spair of  the  republic  and  bury  his  shame  in  re- 
tirement. Weary  of  war,  and  6ick  at  heart,  he 
must  yet  take  arms  against  his  country  and 
help  to  hunt  down  its  President,  or  else  be  de- 
clared a traitor — and  in  South  America  to  be 
declared  a traitor  means  punishment  by  death. 
Five  months  have  elapsed  since  this  decree  was 
published,  and  yet  no  voice  has  been  raised  to 
denounce  it. 

Do  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  this  Paraguayan  war  ever  reflect  upon 
the  misery  beyond  telling  which  has  fallen  upon 
that  people,  not  upon  one  nor  many,  but  upon 
all  ? There  were  nine  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple there  five  years  ago;  two-thirds  of  these 
have  fallen  by  famine,  disease,  and  battle ; and 
should  the  war  continue  the  whole  race  will  per- 
ish. Five  years  ago  they  were  prosperous  and 
progressive,  building  railroads  and  telegraphs 
and  ships,  and  improving  and  rebuilding  their 
cities  and  towns.  Now  their  chief  cities  have 
been  laid  waste,  their  capital  sacked,  and  there 
is  not  to-day  a home  in  Paraguay  which  has  not 
been  made  desolate.  To  whom  is  this  charge- 
able ? The  allies  say  to  the  aggressions  of  Lo- 
pez ; the  Paraguayans  to  the  ambition  of  BraziL 
Lopez  claims  that  he  was  compelled  to  fight  in 
self-preservation.  The  allies  declare  in  all  their 
public  documents  that  the  war  was  for  the  vin- 
dication of  their  outraged  honor.  But  they 
have  occupied  the  capital  of  Paraguay  and 
one -half  her  territory;  they  have  destroyed 
two-thirds  of  her  population ; they  have  taken 
possession  of  the  chief  rivers ; and  they  have 
brought  upon  the  country  a misery  and  deso- 
lation that  surpass  description.  Why,  there- 
fore, does  the  war  not  cease  ? Clearly  because 
the  claim  that  it  is  only  for  the  vindication  of 
national  honor,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  is  like  the 
treaty  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  which  it  is  the 
preamble — a fraud  and  a delusion.  No  better 
proof  that  Paraguay  fights  for  her  very  exist- 
ence is  needed  than  this  one  fact — that  the  war 
still  continues.  In  the  face  of  this  the  fair 
promises  of  the  triple  treaty,  and  the  honeyed 
words  of  the  allied  wTiters  about  civilization 
and  progress  and  liberty,  and  the  other  spe- 
cious phrases  which  are  commonly  used  to  de- 
fend all  false  causes,  can  not  be  received  by 
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honest  men  nor  accepted  by  upright  govern- 
ments as  explaining  either  the  origin  or  the 
objects  of  the  war.  The  war  is  for  conquest 
and  absorption  by  Brazil ; and  to  permit  such 
conquest  and  absorption  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived and  traditional  principles  of  American 
policy.  We  have  assumed  the  role  of  protect- 
or of  the  American  republics.  We  played  it 
with  success  and  honor  in  regard  to  Mexico. 
We  encourage  by  popular  sympathy  the  strug- 
gle which  Cuba  carries  on  to  gain  her  inde- 
pendence. Yet  both  the  government  and  the 
people  survey  with  indifference  the  magnifi- 
cent fight  which  Paraguay  has  maintained  for 
five  long  years  to  preserve  the  independence 
which  she  gallantly  conquered  half  a century 
ago;  and  this  independence,  won  from  Spain,, 
is  threatened  by  a monarchy  far  less  enlight- 
ened, whose  dominion  will  be  fatal  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Paraguay,  and  to  the  progress 
initiated  there  eight  years  ago  by  this  very 
ruler  whom  it  is  the  fashion  among  certain 
interested  parties  of  more  or  less  standing  to 
denounce  as  a barbarian  and  a “ monster  unfit 
to  live.”  This  indifference  may  be  explained, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  the  trained  system  of  mis- 
representation which  has  formed  no  secondary 
branch  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  allies. 
Nevertheless  it  is  cruel  in  the  extreme.  We 
have  offered  our  mediation,  and  it  has  been 
thrice  rejected  by  the  allies,  although  accept- 
ed by  Paraguay.  Is  it  not  time  that  more 
peremptory  measures  were  adopted  in  the  in- 
terest of  civilization,  humanity,  and  republican 
independence  ? It  cost  us  little  to  save  Mex- 
ico; it  will  cost  no  more  to  save  Paraguay. 
One  word  from  our  government  dissolves  the 
alliance ; limits  forever  the  ambition  of  Bra- 
zil; preserves  to  the  world  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  country  of  the  La  Plata;  and 
opens  to  the  southern  republics  a career  of 
rapid  advancement  in  material  wealth  and 
civil  liberty.  That  Buenos  Ayres  should  in 
some  degree  oppose  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  the  war  is  natural  from  the  fact  that 
the  city  has  grown  rich  upon  the  immense 
sums  expended  there  by  Brazil,  in  supplying 
the  army  and  navy  operating  in  the  upper 
rivers.  But  the  merchants  of  Buenos  Ayres 
should  remember,  if  they  have  at  heart  the 
prosperity  of  their  city,  that,  if  Brazil  suc- 
ceeds in  the  war,  Montevideo  will  become,  as 
well  by  choice  as  by  necessity,  a city  of  the 
empire,  and  absorb  all  the  commerce  of  the 
La  Plata. 

It  is  of  importance,  moreover,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  weigh  well  the 
meaning  of  the  recent  call  by  Brazil  for  sixty 
thousand  troops,  made  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  official  announcement  that  the  existing  war 
was  virtually  closed.  To  the  Pacific  republics, 
who  signed  or  sanctioned  the  eloquent  and  elab- 
orate protest  against  the  triple  alliance,  this  fact 
has  a special  significance,  in  connection  with 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  of  Colombia  a few  months  since, 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  President 
and  people  of  Paraguay,  and  congratulating 
them  upon  the  heroism  and  indomitable  valor 
with  which  they  were  defending  republican  in- 
dependence, and  with  the  imperious  and  inso- 
lent demand  for  immediate  explanation  made 
by  the  Brazilian  Minister  upon  the  executive 
of  that  government. 

There  are  numberless  other  reflections  which 
might  well  find  a place  in  this  article ; but  it  is 
believed  that  what  has  been  already  said  is  suf- 
ficient to  present  the  subject  fairly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reader.  The  writer  is  not  ig- 
norant of  much  that  has  been  written  upon  both 
sides  with  a view  to  influence  the  judgment  and 
action  of  foreign  nations,  nor  unaware  of  the 
bitterness  of  detraction  and  personal  abuse  with 
wdiich  overzealous  champions  of  the  respective 
causes  are  accustomed  to  assail  all  who  venture  to 
oppose  their  statements  or  convictions.  There  is 
much  to  deplore  in  every  armed  conflict  between 
nations;  and  thiS  Paraguayan  war  has  given 
more  than  its  full  share  of  horror,  inhumanity, 
and  cruelty  to  swell  the  sad  catalogue  of  human 
wrongs.  Y«t  the  writer  firmly  believes,  from 
an  experience  not  gained  in  the  diplomatic  sa- 
loons of  Washington,  nor  from  information  de- 
rived from  partisan  pamphlets,  that  none  but 
Infinite  Wisdom  can  decide  as  to  which  of  the 
contending  parties  has  in  this  contest  most 
grievously  sinned  against  humanity. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  reflect  that  whatever 
wrong  has  been  done  by  either  party  can  not 
change  the  original  purposes  of  the  war,  or  af- 
fect materially  its  results  as  far  as  they  concern 
other  nations.  It  is  not  fair  to  claim  that  the 
war,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  if  unjnst  in  its 
inception,  can  be  defended  by  prophetic  rela- 
tion to  the  vile  bnt  imaginary  murders  done 
three  or  four  years  later  upon  the  person  of  the 
venerable  mother  of  President  Lopez.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  claimed  in  behalf 
of  Paraguay  that  if  men,  or  women  either,  will 
“ rise  again , with  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their 
crowns ,”  that  the  cause  of  the  republic  is  for  that 
reason  entitled  to  greater  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  powers,  or  that  the  atrocious  in- 
humanity and  nameless  crimes  charged  against 
the  Brazilian  soldiery  affect  the  great  interna- 
tional interests  involved  in  the  question  of  the 
La  Plata.  Other  points  of  less  grave  import- 
ance, except  to  certain  individuals  as  to  whose 
welfare,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  the  civil- 
ized world,  including  even  the  American  peo- 
ple, may  be  pardoned  for  being  a little  indiffer- 
ent, have  intruded  themselves  unhappily,  and 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  public  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  war  in  South  America;  but  it  is  believed 
that  these  minor  affairs  will  not ‘unduly  influ- 
ence the  final  judgment  of  the  American  people 
upon  a question  which,  in  its  solution,  must 
necessarily  influence  for  good  or  ill  the  future 
destinies  of  a continent. 
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A PROMISE  IS  A PROMISE. 

RHODA,  in  her  pale  pink  bonnet  and  white 
gown,  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
sermon  of  the  Rev.  Erastus  Bertram  that  Sab- 
bath morning,  as  it  would  seem.  But  in  truth 
she  had  not  heard  a syllable  after  the  text, 
“ If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye  ?”  And  when  at  length  he  gave  out 
the  hymn, 

" Let  me  subdue  my  will, 

Nor  seek  a selfish  rest : 

Nor  moan  when  he  requires  of  me 
My  dearest  and  my  best,” 

then,  for  the  first  time,  he  let  his  gaze  wander 
over  the  church  till  it  lingered  among  the  bright 
curls  on  Rhoda’s  forehead.  Had  some  secret 
influence  warned  him  that  she  had  half  a mind 
to  confide  her  troubles  to  his  keeping  ? Or,  as 
her  spiritual  adviser  and  conscience-keeper,  did 
he  perceive  a new  seriousness  about  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  smiling  mouth — a seriousness  bom, 
perhaps,  of  doubt  and  troublfe?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  sat  down  now,  a little  paler  about  the 
lips,  and  listened  with  all  his  might  to  the  rich- 
voiced choir,  hearing  only  like  on#  in  a trance. 
And  then,  when  the  congregation  rose  up  like  a 
a perfumed  cloud*  and  swept  breezily  out  of 
church,  he  followed  deliberately,  as  if  it  were 
unseemly  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bertram  to  follow 
his  own  sweet  will  with  the  others.  But  out 
on  the  lawn  he  overtook  Rhoda,  who  had  been 
in  no  haste  to  leave  the  church  door. 

“Are  you  going  home?*  said  he,  touching 
her  hand  in  pastoral  greeting. 

44  I was  going  round  to  old  Prude’s  cottage 
first,”  she  answered,  looking  hard  across  the 
hills,  as  if  she  could  see  that  humble  edifice. 

“I  was  going  there  myself— shall  wo  go  to- 
gether?” • 

“ Oh  yes ; why  not  ? I am  sure  I would  al- 
ways rather  have  company  than  to  be  alone.” 

44  I would  not.” 

“Then  perhaps  I had  better  turn  back,” 
laughed  Rhoda,  in  a merry  peal,  that  echoed 
among  the  hills  and  disturbed  the  Sunday  soli- 
tudes ; and  then  she  bethought  her  of  her  bur- 
den, and  sighed  drearily. 

44  Ah !”  said  he,  “ I don’t  half  like  the  sequel 
to  your  merriment.  The  old  witches  used  to 
say, 

“ ' A sighing  heart 
Foreruns  a smart.’'’ 

14  The  witches  were  right,”  she  said,  gravely. 
44  And  yet  you  don’t  resemble  one  buffeting 
with  swollen  waves  of  fate.” 

“And  yet  I am  such  a one,”  she  persisted, 
her  lips  trembling,  her  eyes  troubled  and  misty 
with  tears. 

“Indeed,  indeed,”  he  murmured,  “forgive 
ray  trifling ! I did  not  dream,  I did  not  believe 
trouble  ever  dared  visit  such  as  you.  What 
right  has  the  rose  to  hang  her  head  ?” 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Bertram,  don’t  laugh  at  me ; in- 
deed I am  sorely  troubled.  I have  been  think- 
ing all  day  of  you — ” 


“ Of  me !”  ecstatically. 

“And  wondering  would  I have  the  courage 
to  speak  to  you,  to  tell  you — ” 

“Tell  me  every  thing,  dear  child,  every 
thing  that  is  in  your  heart.” 

“ And  you  will  promise  not  to  laugh  or  scold 
me?” 

“I  will  promise  not  to  laugh  or  scold  you.” 

“ But  you  will  help  me  ? You  will  show  me 
the  way  to  go  ? I rely  on  you.” 

44 1 will  show  you  the  way  to  go,  according  to 
my  light.” 

44  Oh,  but  he  loves  me  so,  after  all.  He — ” 

44 Who  loves  you?”  he  questioned,  almost 
fiercely. 

44  My  father.  He  means  it  for  the  best ; but 
oh,  it  is  hard !” 

“What  is  hard,  Miss  Rhoda?  You  have 
not  told  me.” 

“No.  It  was  something  I promised  once,  a 
great  while  ago,  when  I was  sixteen.” 

44  A great  while  ago,”  he  repeated,  smiling 
sadly. 

“Yes ; it  was  before  you  came.  I am  twen- 
ty now.” 

44  Yes.  And  you  promised  ?” 

44  It  was  after  Amy’s  misfortune,  you  know ; 
after  she  had  married  Eliot  Rankin,  in  spite  of 
every  body;  after  he  had  deserted  her,  and 
she  had  died  of  a broken  heart,  and  left  us  all 
alone.  We  were  so  down-hearted  then.  Amy 
had  been  my  father’s  boast,  and  he  was  almost 
crazed.  And  then  he  made  me  promise — for 
he  had  a feeling  that  I should  follow  in  her 
footsteps — he  made  me  promise  to  marry  whom 
he  should  choose,  and  no  other ; and  I prom- 
ised. And  oh,  he  has  chosen,  he  has  chosen !” 

Mr.  Bertram  walked  on  by  her  side,  in  the 
green  gloom  of  the  overarching  boughs,  in  ut- 
ter silence ; twice  his  lips  had  moved,  as  if  he 
would  have  spoken,  but  no  sound  had  come; 
instead  of  that,  a sort  of  ghastly  pallor  had 
been  creeping  like  a shadow  over  lip  and  brow. 

44  Oh,  you  are  not  well,  Mr.  Bertram !”  cried 
Rhoda,  regarding  him.  “It  is  so  selfish  of 
me  to  trouble  you,  when  you  have  so  much 
to  think  of ; but,  you  see,  I have  no  mother, 
no  sister — ” 

“And  your  lover,  Miss  Rhoda?”  suggested 
Mr.  Bertram — “the  person  your  father  has 
chosen  ?” 

The  color  played  across  Rhoda’s  face  like 
red  lightnings,  while  she  stooped  to  pluck  a 
clover  growing  on  the  way-side  before  replying, 

“ Oh  it  is  wrong,  perhaps,  quite  wrong ; but, 

Mr.  Bertram,  I do  not  love  him  /” 

44  You  do  not  love  him  ?”  he  repeated,  as  one 
might  read  a death-warrant ; 44  you  do  not  love 
him  ?” 

44 Do  not  look  at  me  so,”  she  entreated ; “it 
makes  me  feel  guilty ; and  yet,  how  can  I help 
it?  He  has  never  said  4 love ’ to  me.” 

44  How,  then — ” began  Mr.  Bertram. 

“ Oh,  it  is  all  my  father's  mistake,  you  6ce. 

He  says  to  me,  4 Rhoda,  when  I am  dead  you 
will  be  a rich  woman.  You  will  have  many  • 
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suitors  then  who  will  love  your  money,  child, 
and  you  may  not  be  wise  enough  to  discrimin- 
ate. Now  here  is  one  who  loves  you  so  much 
he  can  hardly  trust  himself  to  look  at  you — 
who,  because  you  are  rich  and  he  is  poor,  would 
never  have  courage  to  cross  the  gulf,  unless  you 
bridged  it  for  him.’  And  then  I answer  him, 
‘But,  father,  do  you  wish  me  to  go  to  him 
and  say,  “Dear  Sir;  here  am  I,  with  all  my 
worldly  goods,  going  a-begging — pray  take 
mercy  on  me  ?”  * * No/  my  father  answers ; 

‘ but  show  him  that  he  has  a chance  at  stake, 
that  he  is  as  agreeable  to  you  as  another.’ 
And  so  I must,  for  I have  promised ; and  yet, 
Mr.  Bertram,  I do  not  love  him.” 

“And  how,  then,  can  I help  you?”  Mr.  Ber- 
tram asked. 

“ You  can  tell  me  what  it  is  right  to  do.  If 
I must  keep  my  word  with*  my  father  — if  I 
must.'* 

“It  is  a plain  question,”  said  he,  “but  take 
heart ; because  you  do  not  love  this  young  man 
now  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  love  him 
by-and-by.  We  always  love  our  own.  And  then, 
as  to  the  other  matter,  a promise  is  a promise 
and  the  ashen  hue  never  once  forsook  his  coun- 
tenance while  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  looked  out 
straight  before  him,  without  a tremor  in  their 
blue-veined  lids,  as  if  he  saw  the  sorrow  of  his 
future,  but  refused  to  flinch  before  it,  while 
his  voice  had  a strange  JEolian  tone,  both 
sweet  and  mournful,  like  the  wind  that  blows 
over  solitary  mountain  heights  in  spring — a 
tone  that  might  have  been  a sob. 

“Then  the  die  is  cast,”  she  said,  pensively. 
“ Thank  you  for  showing  me  the  way.” 

“It  is  sorry  help,  I fear.  Still,  that  word 
‘love’  has  a marvelous  power;  you  can  not 
speak  it  without — without  feeling  it,  nor  hear 
it  spoken.  When  he  speaks  it,  I believe  you 
will  listen.” 

“ I musty  you  know,”  she  said.  “ See,  here’s 
Prude’s  cottage  ; you  are  coming  in  ?” 

“ I think  not,  to-day  ; I am  not  quite  well — 
not  quite  myself.  But  shall  I come  and  see 
you  sometimes,  and  see  how  the  charm  works  ?” 

“Yes;  come  and  help  me  keep  my  promise 
— if  you  can.” 

“ It  will  be  best  to  grow  used  to  things  so,” 
thought  this  young  man,  retracing  his  steps 
through  green  glooms  and  freckled  sunlight; 
“all  my  life  long  to  see  her  come  and  go,  an- 
other’s! To  plead  the  cause  of  my  rival,  to 
put  my  hand  to  my  own  undoing — oh,  this  is 
too  hard ! But  a promise  is  a promise” 

So  it  happened  that  Mr.  Bertram  went  a lit- 
tle more  frequently  than  before  to  the  house  on 
the  hill,  hidden  among  its  gardens;  because 
there  was  such  a cheerful  contrast  between  the 
lodgings  where  no  one  waited  for  him  and  the 
fragrant  apartments  over  which  Rhoda  presided 
— such  a difference  between  the  gentle  warmth 
of  her  manner  and  the  careless  greetings  with- 
out. And  besides,  there  was  a secret  between 
them,  which,  by  virtue  of  his  unconstrained  in- 
tercourse, he  must  seem  to  forget,  and  yet  must 


always  hold  in  bitter  remembrance.  So  he 
came  again  and  again,  and  read  the  Greek 
poets  with  her  father,  and  discussed  theologies 
and  isms;  and  wondered  which  of  the  hand- 
some youths  clustered  about  Rhoda’s  chair  was 
the  Fairy  Prince. 

“You  don’t  talk  to  me  at  all,”  pouted 
Rhoda,  one  day,  detaining  him  on  his  way 
out.  “You  think,  because  I can’t  understand 
Greek,  I am  only  fit  for  the  discourse  of  boys.” 

“ No.  I listen  to  you  a great  deal,”  he  an- 
swered, “ which  is  much  better  than  that  you 
should  listen  to  me.” 

“Allow  me  to  contradict  you;  I hear  you 
and  father  saying  such  delightful  things  about 
the  Pre-Adamite  period  and  all  that,  and  I try 
to  listen,  and  then  these  vain  babblers  come  in 
with  a commonplace,  and  all’s  lost.” 

“I  pity  you,  profoundly,”  he  said,  mock- 
ingly. 

“And  pity  is  akin  to  love,”  ventured  one  of 
these  same  babblers. 

And  then  Mr.  Bertram  took  up  his  hat  and 
made  his  bow,  before  he  should  be  tempted  to 
retort,  and  show  how  little  the  chance  arrow 
had  gone  astray.  After  this,  perhaps,  another 
man  would  have  absented  himself  and  shown 
his  colors,  but  Erastus  Bertram  was  one  to  face 
the  worst  at  the  outset ; besides,  he  would  rath- 
er not  mildew  her  rose-tinted  youth  with  any 
vain  regrets  of  his  own.  And  then,  accustom- 
ing himself  to  seeing  her  fair,  but  not  for  him, 
he  would  one  day,  perhaps,  find  himself  disen- 
chanted ; and  though  the  thought  of  such  a se- 
quel gave  him  a pang  like  a sword-thrust,  still 
it  was  6imply  better  than  covetousness  and 
breaking  of  the  law  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
fulfill. 

One  day  there  was  a wedding  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  Mr.  Bertram  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  where  Rhoda,  in  a cloud  of  pink 
tulle,  was  bridemaid. 

“I  hope  that  the  next  wedding  will  be 
yours,”  spoke  the  bride,  from  under  the  bur- 
den of  her  congratulations ; and  Rhoda,  blush- 
ing like  an  incarnation  of  sunset,  looked  up 
and  caught  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Bertram  fixed 
upon  her. 

“You  see,”  she  said  to  him,  apologetically, 
as  it  were,  “I  begin  to  think  my  father  was 
mistaken,”  holding  her  wine-glass  up  between 
them,  and  idly  crumbling  her  cake. 

“ The  man  is  a blockhead,”  he  said,  hotly. 

“ Indeed  he  is  no  such  thing,”  she  returned, 
firing  at  the  suggestion. 

“ I beg  your  pardon” — that  any  living  man 
could  be  insensible  to  so  fair  a face,  or  a man- 
ner so  winsome,  was  proof  positive  of  a block- 
head — “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I can’t  re- 
tract.” 

“It’s  because  you  don’t  know  him;  he  is 
very  different  from  a blockhead,”  she  insisted. 

“Ah!  sits  the  wind  in  that  comer?”  he 
laughed,  uneasily. 

“And  what  if  it  does?”  she  answered,  arch- 
ly. “Am  I not  fulfilling  your  prophecy ?” 
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“ So  you  see  him  often  ?” 

“ Quite  often,”  dropping  her  gaze  like  a plum- 
met into  her  glass,  as  if  to  catch  the  bubble  of 
sunshine  coiled  there  in  the  heart  of  the  molten 
ruby. 

That  night,  when  Mr.  Bertram  found  him- 
self alone,  he  bestowed  one  long  look  upon  his 
reflection  in  the  mirror.  What  was  there  to 
attract  ? A transparent,  colorless  skin ; eyes 
too  pale  to  darken  with  expression ; a nose  too 
large  for  symmetry ; a mouth  lacking,  just  now, 
the  smile  which  made  the  whole  flash  with  mean- 
ing. 

“No  wonder,”  he  said,  as  the  shadowy  face 
confronted  him ; “ I feel  as  if  it  were  my  ghost.” 
And  then  he  put  out  the  light  and  sat  in  dark- 
ness, trying  to  reason  himself  into  acquiescence 
with  Fate. 

After  that  there  was  the  parish  picnic  to  go 
through  with;  and  was  it  not  a hardship  to 
watch  Rhoda  and  young  Theriott  unpack  the 
hampers  together  and  spread  the  tables,  with 
much  laughter  and  many  “asides?”  What 
tender  things  might  not  be  said  between  while, 
what  glances  exchanged  ? 

Oh,  if  one  could  only  choose  the  color  of 
one's  hair,  the  shape  of  one's  nose ! But  what 
unholy  thoughts  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bertram  to 
cherish.  Avaunt,  Satan! 

“Mr.  Bertram,”  called  Rhoda,  “if  you  de- 
sire to  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  come 
and  squeeze  these  lemons  with  me,  while  Mr. 
Theriott  goes  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  spring.” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  says  Mr.  Bertram. 

“Oh,  we  want  your  hands  here,  not  your 
heart!” 

“But  you  don’t  want  my  hand  without  my 
heart?” 

“No,”  said  Rhoda,  quite  gravely,  adjusting 
a lemon  in  the  machine ; and  then  the  lemon 
fell  out,  and  both  reaching  to  rescue  it  their 
hands  met  over  it,  their  eyes  met  above  it,  un- 
wonted tremors  6hook  Mr.  Bertram's  soul,  his 
lips  parted  and  trembled ; and  just  then,  in  the 
sudden  hush,  there  came  a voice,  like  the  voice 
of  God  walking  in  the  garden,  and  some  one 
on  the  further  side  of  the  laurel  bushes,  but 
quite  hidden,  was  saying  to  her  tc/e-a-tc/c,  in  the 
way  of  conversation,  “ But  a promise  is  a prom- 
ise, you  know ;”  and  Mr.  Bertram  plucked  away 
his  hand,  picked  up  the  mischievous  lemon,  and 
wrung  it  dry  with  one  effort. 

“ Who  would  think  there  was  so  much  in  the 
little  thing  ?”  he  questioned.  “ Some  one  says 
that  marriage  is  lemonade,  but  a single  life  is 
milk  and  water.”  And  then,  certain  that  he 
had  said  the  very  worst  thing  he  could  have 
said,  he  fell  to  his  task  with  a will.  As  for 
Rhoda,  she  meddled  no  more  with  the  lemons, 
but  sat  with  folded  hands  till  he  asked  her  to 
bring  him  the  sugar.  He  fancied  she  was  hurt 
or  offended.  Had  he  lost  control  of  his  secret  ? 
Did  she  despise  him  because  she  had  heard  his 
heart  beating  at  his  lips?  And  yet  he  had 
thought — but  that  could  not  be,  it  was  an  illu- 
sion, something  not  possible.  And  thus  he 


abandoned  himself  to  the  moment,  and  sought 
to  divert  her,  as  well  as  to  forget,  for  the  time. 

But  a sudden  eclaircissement  had  happened  to 
Rhoda ; as  one  sees  the  landscape  in  a flash  of 
lightning,  standing  out  like  an  intaglio,  so  she 
had  seen  and  comprehended  the  situation. 

When  she  had  first  gone  to  Mr.  Bertram  for 
help  it  had  been  rather  to  satisfy  herself  that 
she  was  a martyr,  and  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  escape ; and  so  she  had  gone  on  satis- 
fying herself,  till  now  the  features  of  the  case 
were  assuming  a new  and  alarming  expression. 

In  brief,  she  had  grown  to  love  her  martyrdom, 
and  lo,  by  her  own  act,  she  had  put  it  beyond 
her  reach ! 

You  see,  perhaps,  what  an  audacious  little 
manceuvrer  she  had  been,  and  how  richly  re- 
warded. She  had  said  in  her  heart,  “I  sup- 
pose I must  keep  my  promise,  if  opportunity 
offers” — opportunity  being  an  alias  for  the  young 
man  in  question — “ but  surely  a clergyman  will 
know  best.  In  the  mean  while, 

‘I  love  not  hollow  cheek  nor  faded  eye.’ 

All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  and  this  is  both.  I 
hope  I’m  not  conceited,  but  it's  my  belief  that 
if  a man  loves  one  he  will  say  so,  rich  or  poor. 

I don’t  subscribe  to  that  romance  of  papa’s; 
so  if  he's  an  ‘ honorable  man,'  he  won't  trespass 
on  what  he  thinks  belongs  to  another,  and  thus 
the  opportunity  won’t  offer;  and  if  he  isn't  an 
honorable  man,  papa  won’t  hold  me  to  the  prom- 
ise. So  that's  settled.” 

How  effectually  settled  she  little  dreamed ; 
nor  how  love,  like  fire,  has  a knack  of  smoul- 
dering and  lying  perdu  in  unlikely  places,  await- 
ing the  friction  of  circumstances';  that,  fatal  to 
name,  love  is  always  near  when  one  thinks  of 
it.  Truly,  if  Fate  were  wont  to  sound  a trumpet 
before  her,  one  would,  perhaps,  be  ready  for 
the  emergency. 

Accordingly,  the  parish  of  Meriden  was  elec- 
trified on  the  following  week  by  the  unexpect- 
ed resignation  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Erast  us 
Bertram.  There  were  a host  of  rumors  rife 
anent  the  matter;  some  wrere  convinced  that 
he  wras  going  abroad  for  his  health,  which,  un- 
fortunately for  their  reputation  for  sagacity, 
was  not  impaired;  others,  again,  fancied  he 
must  have  received  some  fabulously  magnifi- 
cent call  from  the  Far  West;  while  yet  others 
spoke  of  legacies,  and  hinted  at  a change  of 
faith,  and  an  ivory  crucifix  hanging  in  his 
study.  There  was  only  one  person  behind  the 
scenes,  and  that  was  Rhoda. 

But  since  it  was  inevitable,  the  good  people 
who  appreciated  him  vied  with  each  other  to 
make  the  parting  a merry  one ; and  there  fol- 
lowed a round  of  tea-drinkings,  which  Mr.  Ber- 
tram must  seem  to  enjoy,  though  Rhoda  ab- 
sented herself  from  every  one ; and  what  pleas- 
ure in  sipping  nectar  and  ambrosia  without  her? 
Buffalo  meat,  cooked  on  sticks  before  a brush- 
wood fire,  would  have  been  satisfying  if  site  sat 
beside ; but  not  all  the  wine  of  life  and  the 
spice  thereof  could  atone  for  her  absence — could 
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be  other  than  tasteless  without  her.  44  She  is 
afraid  of  me  now/*  he  thought.  14  It  is  well 
that  I am  to  go — well  for  us  both ;”  and  then, 
when  the  day  drew  near  for  him  to  leave  the 
dear  fields  of  Meriden,  where  he  had  loved  and 
labored,  dreamed  and  despaired,  he  went  to 
make  his  last  call  at  the  shrine  on  the  hilL 

He  found  Miss  Rhoda  in  the  coziest  chair, 
in  the  sunniest  window,  with  the  last  new  nov- 
el, enjoying  life  like  a kitten,  he  thought : but 
he  did  not  know  that  the  leaves  of  the  novel 
were  uncut  and  sprinkled  with  tears ; that  the 
heart  under  the  embroidered  muslin  was  flut- 
tering like  a frighted  bird ; that  the  little  per- 
son, with  the  air  of  unconcern  and  the  quiet 
eyes,  was  face  to  face  with  the  great  possibil- 
ity of  life,  and  knew  it. 

“I  have  come  to  say  good-by,”  he  said,  at 
first. 

“That  is  a naughty  word,”  giving  him  her 
hand  languidly — 44  a wicked  word,  and  I refuse 
to  listen  to  it.” 

44 1 am  sony  to  say  it,”  he  returned;  44 but 
there  are  some  disagreeable  words  that  must  be 
said  and  heard  ; and  this  is  one.” 

44  Why  inust  f ” giving  him  the  tantalizing 
benefit  of  her  glance. 

44 Because  circumstance  controls  me.” 

44  Outrageous  circumstance ; I should  like  to 
take  it  by  the  throat.” 

44  That’s  just  what  I have  done,  in  order  that 
it  sha’n’t  seize  me  in  a more  vital  place.” 

44  Well,  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  circumstance, 
Mr.  Bertram,”  pathetically.  44  So  you  don’t 
care  at  all  about  my  struggles  with  fate,  or  you’d 
stay  and  help  me  out ; you  haven’t  any  interest 
in  us  now.  ” j 

“Indeed,  I have  the  deepest  interest.  If  I 
have  seemed  indifferent  to  your  struggles,  be- 
lieve me  it  was — it  was  because  I could  not 
seem  to  interfere;  not  want  of  interest,  not 
that.” 

“And  I dare  say  you  are  not  at  all  curious 
about — about — any  thing f” 

44 1 should  be  afraid  to  say  how  curious,”  with 
a cold  spasm  about  the  region  of  the  heart. 

“Perhaps  you  may  not  recall  what  I once 
told  you  about  this  matter,”  she  essayed,  her 
voice  faltering  treacherously. 

“To  the  contrary,  I recall  every  thing;  I 
— I remember  the  promise  made  in  a moment 
of  heroism — not  but  all  your  moments  are  he- 
roic”— smiling  faintly — 44  your  father's  choice 
and  the  terrible  fact  that  you  did  not  love  him.” 

“Yes;  but  you  know,”  hesitatingly,  “that 
—is — no — longer — a fact.” 

For  one  instant  Mr.  Bertram  believed  that 
his  powers  of  speech  were  paralyzed ; there 
was  a strange,  singing  noise  in  his  ear  which 
took  the  tune  of  the  old  hymn  he  had  dreamily 
listened  to  one  eventful  Sabbath  evening : 

11  Let  me  subdue  my  will, 

Nor  seek  a selfish  rest, 

Nor  mourn  when  he  requires  of  me, 

My  dearest  and  my  best 

then  a cold  chill  bathed  him  like  an  atmos- 
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phere,  and  all  his  nerves  stirred  and  pricked 
him  into  double  consciousness.  He  rose  then, 
and  staggered,  rather  than  walked,  to  her  side. 
At  that  moment  there  were  two  sensations  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery — pain  at  his  own  infinite 
loss,  and  pleasure  at  her  incalculable  gain. 

44  It  is  a great  thing,”  he  said,  in  a glow  of 
enthusiasm,  pushing  his  pain  out  of  sight  for 
the  nonce ; 44  you  have  chosen  the  right,  and 
reaped  the  rich  reward.  You  have  that  which 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt — love,  the 
immortal.  It  is  surely  a miracle.” 

44 Oh,  do  not  speak  to  me  so  about  it!”  she 
cried;  44 1 have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
I have  given  all,  but  he — he  returns  me  no- 
thing!” 

44  Is  the  man  a dolt  ?”  he  exclaimed,  not  once 
questioning  why  she  should  give  him  such  con- 
fidence, but  carried  along  by  the  swollen  cur- 
rent of  his  emotions.  “Is  he  mad?”  he  pur- 
sued ; 44  does  he  know  that  he  is  throwing  away 
that  for  which  another  goes  hungry  all  his  days? 
The  best  of  earth ; the  breath  of  heaven  ?” 

His  words  were  like  sparks  to  her,  struck  out 
beneath  the  anvil,  showing  the  strength  of  feel- 
ing which  produced  them,  and  she  sat  looking 
at  him  there,  with  her  watchful,  troubled  gaze 
— at  the  veins  standing  out  upon  his  forehead, 
at  the  eyes  coruscating  with  the  lightnings  of 
love,  at  the  firm,  unsmiling  mouth. 

44  Do  yon  know  who  he  is  ?”  she  asked,  with 
every  pulse  strained  to  detect  the  first  change 
in  expression,  the  drooping  of  an  eyelid,  the 
treachery  of  a muscle.  44  No,  you  can  not 
guess — and  I must  not  tell  you — and  you  will 
go  away  and  never,  never  know — and — ” 

And  then,  was  it  something  in  her  stricken 
face,  the  wounded  look  of  the  eyes,  or  an  in- 
spiration of  his  own,  sudden  and  effectual,  that 
gave  wings  to  his  thought  and  words  to  his 
love? 

“ Is  it— can  it,  by  any  possibility,  be  me,  my- 
self? Darling,  let  me  hear  you  say  it,  or  I 
can  never  believe  it.  Do  you  love  me?  Met 
Will  you  take  me  for  better  or  worse  ?” 

44 1 think — I will,”  she  answered,  with  her 
head  upon  .his  shoulder,  “because — because — a 
promise  is  a promise  I” 


THE  GAME  WATER-FOWL  OF 
AMERICA. 

AMONG  the  best  known  of  our  aquatic 
fowl  is  the  Canada  or  wild  goose — Anser 
Canadensis . It  is  a welcome  visitor  to  every 
locality  in  our  land,  from  the  ice-bound  shores 
— figuratively  speaking — of  the  great  northern 
lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Its  well-known  44  honk”  is 
considered  the  harbinger  of  approaching  spring 
or  winter.  When  the  birds  are  seen  flying  to 
the  south  in  autumn,  the  knowing  ones  com- 
mence laying  in  their  stock  of  cold-weather 
necessaries  before  the  rise  in  prices;  if  their 
necks  point  to  the  north  in  the  latter  days  of 
winter,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  sunshine  and 
the  swallows  follow  in  their  wake. 
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The  great  strength  and  depth  of  wind  which 
this  bird  possesses  is  truly  wonderful.  When 
on  the  wing,  it  holds  its  course  uninterrupted- 
ly for  days  following  days,  swifter  than  the 
fastest  locomotive  engine,  its  probable  rate  of 
speed  being  ninety  miles  to  the  hour. 

It  is  the  wariest  of  all  aquatic  fowL  The 
pot-hunter  who  would  secure  the  Canada  goose 
for  his  portion  must  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
something  more  than  blind  luck  or  the  most 
palpable  cunning  being  required  to  secure  it  as 
a bag.  In  stalking  them,  the  greatest  skill  and 
caution  are  necessary. 

Some  sportsmen  maintain  that  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  the  stalking  of  a Canada  goose. 
They  affirm  that  their  extraordinarily  acute 
senses  make  them  aware  of  your  presence  be- 
fore you  are  aware  of  theirs.  It  is  very  easy  to 
get  within  range  of  the  game,  if  the  following 
rules  are  observed : 

1.  Do  not  let  the  game  see  you. 

2.  Do  not  let  the  game  smell  you. 

3.  Do  not  let  the  game  hear  you. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comply  with  these 
rules ; but  if  you  can  not,  never  attempt  to  stalk 
geese. 

The  safest  way  to  procure  this  species  of  game 
is  to  build  a lodge 

“Beside  some  lone  and  silent  river,” 

or  place  which  the  birds  are  accustomed  to 
frequent,  and  wait  until  they  come  to  you.  If 
they  do  not  come,  go  home ; for  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  any  thing  further. 

The  above  rules,  unreasonable  as  they  seem, 
may  be  complied  with,  only,  however,  by  call- 
ing to  aid  great  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  bird.  The  breaking  of  a twig, 
the  glint  of  the  sun  upon  the  gun-barrel,  the 
change  of  the  wind,  or  the  exhibition  of  any 
part  of  the  hunter  through  the  interstices  of  the 
cover,  may  startle  the  birds,  who  will  be  up  and 
off,  and  regret  is  then  expressed  that  proper 
caution  was  not  exercised.  I lost,  on  one  oc- 
casion, a shot  at  a very  fine  flock  of  geese  on 
account  of  an  unfortunate  sneeze,  which  I vain- 
ly tried  to  avert. 

Despite  its  wild  nature,  the  Canada  goose  is 
easily  domesticated.  A friend  of  the  writer 
has  now  in  his  possession  quite  a number  of 
these  birds,  which  he  has  captured  and  tamed ; 
they  are  allowed  perfect  freedom,  and  as  yet 
have  manifested  no  disposition  to  return  to 
their  native  state. 

Wilson  expresses  a*  probability  that  these 
birds  penetrate  to  the  far  northern  regions,  and 
hatch  and  rear  their  young  under  the  shadow 
of  the  very  pole  itself.  The  theory  is  not  a 
poor  one.  Safe,  as  he  says,  from  the  presence 
of  their  principal  enemy — roan — with  an  abund- 
ance of  their  favorite  food,  shut  in  by  eternal 
barriers  of  ice  and  snow,  the  far  north  is  per- 
haps the  only  place  where  they  can  in  safety 
bring  forth  and  educate  their  young. 

The  brant,  brent,  or  barnacle  goose — Anser 
bemicula — is  found  along  the  sea-coast.  It 


congregates  in  large  numbers  among  the  flats 
and  marshes  of  Long  Island. 

The  brent  derives  its  generic  name  from  a 
singular  tradition.  The  belief,  many  years 
since,  was  quite  current  that  the  eggs  of  this 
bird  were  usually  deposited  upon  decayed  logs 
or  trees,  and  that  they  assumed  the  form  of 
u barnacles.”  From  this  circumstance  the  ge- 
neric designation — Anser  bemicula — is  derived. 
There  is  probably  no  truth  in  this.  The  eggs 
of  the  brent,  according  to  all  authentic  reports, 
are  deposited  and  hatched  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. It  flocks  in  large  numbers,  and  is  easily 
decoyed  by  means  of  brush  blinds,  and  so  forth, 
with  the  usual  appurtenances  attached.  When 
a flock  is  frightened  by  a gunner,  or  otherwise, 
the  individual  members  of  it  rush  together  in 
such  a manner  as  to  afford  the  sportsman  a 
chance  to  make  terrible  havoc  among  the  heads 
and  necks.  Large  numbers  are  yearly  slain 
for  the  city  markets. 

As  a table  bird,  the  brent  is  considered  ex- 
cellent by  some ; but  very  many  are  opposed 
to  it  on  account  of  a strong  fishy  flavor.  This 
goose  is  also  much  sought  after  on  account  of 
the  value  of  its  plumage,  which  is* very  fine, 
and  always  commands  a high  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  far-famed  canvas-back — Anas  valisne- 
ria— is  probably  the  best-known  of  our  water- 
fowl.  Early  in  October  it  commences  to  ar- 
rive from  the  northern  breeding-grounds,  and 
soon  swarms  in  flocks  of  countless  thousands 
all  along  the  coast.  The  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  Ches- 
apeake Bay  seem  to  be  the  favored  places  of 
resort  of  this  most  delicious  fowl ; and  although 
it  is  annually  slaughtered  by  means  of  all  the 
devices  which  cruelty  and  brutality  can  sug- 
gest, the  above-named  places,  during  the  whole 
of  the  season  are  fairly  alive  with  them. 

Its  presence  in  such  numbers  in  these  wa- 
ters may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its 
favorite  food,  the  valisneria , or  wild  celery, 
grows  abundantly  in  those  localities.  The 
usual  manner  of  obtaining  the  food  is  by  div- 
ing, and  as  the  root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  devoured,  a large  flock  will  leave  con- 
siderable relics  of  their  prowess  in  the  gastro- 
nomic line  behind  them.  These  blades  of  the 
valisneria , according  to  Wilson,  are  often  found 
strewn  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  water,  or 
blown  into  wind-rows,  resembling  it  to  a newly 
mown  field.  • 

The  almost  constant  companion  of  the  can- 
vas-back is  the  fine,  though  somewhat  mis- 
chievous, duck  known  as  the  American  wid- 
geon— Anas  Americana — as  thorough  a rascal  as 
was  ever  created ; a perfect  parasite,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  term,  living  almost  entirely  off 
of  the  exertions  of  others.  Like  the  canvas- 
back,  the  widgeon  is  extremely  fond  of  the  roots 
of  the  valisneria , but  being  no  diver,  does  not 
possess  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  except  by 
the  exercise  of  its  strategic  powers.  It  is  ex- 
tremely amusing  to  watch  the  manipulations 
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of  the  thief : quietly  edging  itself  near  to  a se- 
lected victim,  it  patiently  waits  until  that  un- 
suspecting creature  disappears  in  quest  of  its 
food ; a violent  commotion  now  goes  on  under 
the  water ; it  is  the  struggle  of  the  duck  with 
the  plant;  finally  the  luckless  canvas-back 
emerges,  blinded  momentarily  by  the  water; 
the  widgeon  “ gibbles”  quickly  forward,  snatch- 
es the  morsel,  and  is  off  ere  the  dupe  has  got 
the  water  out  of  its  eyes.  These  interrupted 
dreams  of  gastronomic  bliss  are  the  causes  of 
much  contention  between  the  two  parties ; but 
leaving  this  minor  point  of  difference  out  of 
view,  they  are  very  good  friends. 

The  widgeon  is  a very  game  bird,  and  sets 
off  a table  to  considerable  advantage.  It  is 
not,  like  the  canvas-back,  confined  to  the  sea- 
coast,  but  is  frequently  seen  as  the  companion 
of  the  mallard  and  other  ducks,  in  our  fresh- 
water creeks  and  marshes. 

Another,  but  a far  more  congenial  compan- 
ion than  the  last,  is  the  44  red-head,”  a duck 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  pochard  of  England. 
Fortunately  for  our  friend  the  canvas- back, 
this  bird  is  an  excellent  diver,  and  consequent- 
ly is  not  obliged  to  resort  to  the  harmless  lit- 
tle eccentricities  of  the  widgeon.  It  is  the  in- 
ferior of  its  congener  both  in  excellence  of 
flesh,  game  spirit,  and  stateliness  of  appear- 
ance. This  bird  is  not  unfrequently  palmed 
off  on  unsuspecting  gentry  from  the  ‘‘rural 
deestricts’*  as  the  bona  fide  canvas-back ; and 
these  deluded  creatures  will  protest  that  it  is 
worth  a “hull  load  of  spreeng  chicken;*’  de- 
vouring it  with  great  gusto,  occasionally  vary- 
ing the  performance  by  smackings  of  the  lips 
and  rolling  of  the  eyes. 

The  enormous  prices  which  are  offered  for 
canvas-backs  are  becoming  the  cause  of  their 
rapid  extermination.  A decrease  in  their  num- 
bers is  now  imperceptible ; but  soon,  very  soon, 
their  well-known  44  quack**  will  no  longer  glad- 
den the  ear  of  the  hunter. 

The  unprincipled,  and  I may  say  cowardly, 
manner  in  which  the  canvas-backs  ore  usually 
obtained  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  shame- 
ful. No  true  sportsman  will  descend  to  or 
countenance  the  wholesale  systems  of  murder 
to  which  these  delightful  birds,  and  all  of  our 
water-fowl  with  them,  are  subjected;  nay,  I 
will  go  furtber,  and  say  that  no  true  sportsman 
will  descend  to  the  use  of  decoys,  and  by  so 
doing  degrade  himself  to  the  level  of  the  pot- 
hunter. The  game  should  always  be  allowed 
a chance  for  life ; it  should  be  shot  in  a scien- 
tific and  sportsman-like  manner ; though  I pre- 
sume it  is  of  little  difference  to  it  in  which 
manner  it  loses  its  life ; but  the  point  is,  that 
but  few  men  can  handle  water- fowl  in  a scien- 
tific manner,  and  by  this  nobler  manner  of 
hunting  the  destruction  is  stopped.  Decoys, 
blinds,  disguises,  and  ambushes  should  be- 
come an  abomination  in  the  eyes  ot  our  sport- 
ing men. 

There  are  many  stratagems  practiced  by 
means  of  which  the  gunner  is  brought  within 
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range  of  his  game ; a method  much  practiced 
on  the  Delaware,  during  the  winter  months, 
comes  under  the  head  of  that  class  of  opera- 
tions technically  designated  as  44  disguises.1* 

It  consists  of  decking  out  the  boat  with  white 
substances  so  as  to  resemble  it  to  a large  cake 
of  ice.  The  birds  will  allow  this  to  float  very 
near  to  them,  at  least  close  enough  to  allow 
the  workers  of  this  singular  craft  to  spread 
death  and  devastation  among  them. 

Another,  and  very  common  method  of  ap- 
proaching, as  practiced  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
that  of  sailing  on  the  ‘ducks.  A light,  strong 
sail-boat  is  procured,  in  which  the  gunner  places 
himself,  and  allows  the  boat,  seemingly  without 
consciousness  of  doing  60,  to  drift  out  upon  a 
flock.  He  can  usually  approach  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards,  which  is  near  enough  for  his 
purpose. 

The  decoy  method,  which  is  well  known,  is 
the  poorest  excuse  of  any  of  these.  There  is 
no  skill  required  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
images.  An  infant  could  kill  enough  with 
them  in  one  day  to  last  a week. 

It  is  customary  among  the  sportsmen  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  provide  themselves  with 
trained  dogs,  which  by  grotesque  actions  decoy 
the  birds  within  range  of  the  hunter,  who  is 
hidden  in  the  bushes.  Some  glaring  object,  as 
a red  handkerchief,  is  fastened  around  the  body 
of  the  dog,  and  he  is  then  placed  in  full  view 
of  a flock.  They  notice  the  strange  and  to 
them  unaccountable  antics  of  the  dog,  and  their 
curiosity  overcomes  them.  They  draw  timidly 
near  to  the  place  of  death,  and  the  souls  of  a 
large  proportion  of  their  number  hie  to  the 
“happy  feeding-grounds,**  which  no  doubt,  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions,  are  stocked  with  the 
vaHsneria  roots,  and  are  free  from  all  interlopers, 
such  as  the  widgeon. 

I experienced  on  one  occasion  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  hunting  the  canvas-back.  I had 
often  allowed  the  rich  and  juicy  flavor  of  a 
well-prepared  bird  of  this  species  to  scatter  ra- 
diations of  pleasure  through  my  very  soul ; but 
never  had  I been  44  in  at  the  death”  of  any  of 
their  number. 

It  so  happened  that  one  cold  morning  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  some  years  since, 

I found  myself  at  Havre  de  Grace,  in  a light 
skiff,  with  a companion  at  the  oars.  We  were 
surrounded  with  implements  of  the  chase  and 
other  little  conveniences.  A handsome,  Bilky- 
coated  setter  crouched  at  my  feet.  He  bore 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  retriever  on 
the  Susquehanna. 

Wrapping  myself  in  a great  shaggy  over-coat, 

I sat  back  in  the  stern  and  commenced  tA  con- 
template. It  was  not  yet  the  hour  of  sunrise ; 
but  a faint  purple  tinge  had  begun  to  line  itself 
upon  the  water.  We  drifted  some  two  miles 
from  our  starting-point  ere  we  could  get  light 
enough  to  commence  operations.  It  was  very 
cold;  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  by  the  light  of  its  earbr^s** 
we  could  distinguish  objects  movinj^^ 
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bosom  of  the  stream,  which  could  be  nothing 
but  canvas-backs.  The  oars  were  taken  in, 
and  we  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the 
locks  of  our  guns  drawn  back  and  their  muzzles 
pointed  over  the  bows  of  the  boat,  which  still 
glided  onward ; another  ten  feet,  and  we  would 
be  safe.  Gently,  surely,  the  keel  grooved  the 
waters,  until  a confused  and  startled  quacking 
admonished  us  to  hasten.  The  shotted  fire 
leaped  simultaneously  from  both  guns,  and  with 
the  report  rose  the  birds.  I fired  at  them  again, 
but  Charley’s  piece,  descending  with  considera- 
ble force  upon  my  o&froiuis , caused  me  to  shoot 
widely  of  the  mark,  drop  my  gun,  and,  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  agony  and  rage,  clasp 
my  mutilated  forehead. 

After  a season  of  sighs  and  groans  I turned 
to  my  comrade,  who  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  whining  at  a piteous  rate.  The  poor  fel- 
low had  put  both  of  his  loads  into  one  barrel, 
probably  on  account  of  the  numerous  “nips” 
he  had  indulged  in  previous  to  our  departure 
from  Havre  de  Grace.  The  heavily  loaded  in- 
strument recoiling  had  nearly  dislocated  Char- 
ley’s shoulder-joint,  and  whirling  upward,  dealt 
me  a stunning  blow. 

After  the  fire  “ Gamin,”  our  dog,  had  leaped 
from  the  boat  to  procure  the  game.  After  al- 
lowing her  to  bring  in  one  of  the  slaughtered 
“ chosen  few,”  we  called  her  into  the  boat,  and 
reflected  what  fools  we  were  to  bring  a dog, 
when  by  a few  sweeps  of  the  oars  we  could  col- 
lect our  quarry. 

Four  fine  canvas-backs  and  one  widgeon  now 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  Charley,  with 
a rueful  shrug  of  his  wounded  shoulder,  re- 
marked that  we  had  plenty  of  game,  and  sug- 
gested that  we  return  to  Havre  de  Grace.  This 
suggestion  was  heartily  seconded  by  myself,  and 
carried  by  a “ majority  of  those  present.”  As 
the  tide  was  still  going  out,  we  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  returning ; but  finally,  aft- 
er the  expenditure  of  an  immense  amount  of 
vituperation,  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Thus 
ended  my  first  attempt  to  cut  short  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  species  canvas-back. 

This  duck  appeals  more  directly  to  the  epi- 
cure than  to  the  sportsman.  The  compara- 
tively easy  manner  in  which  they  are  procured 
does  not  particularly  attract  the  amateur,  while 
the  rich,  juicy  flavor  of  the  bird  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  palate. 

The  mallard — Anas  boschas — is  another  of 
our  well-known  game  birds.  It  is  seldom  seen 
along  the  sea-coast,  preferring  the  inland  creeks 
and  marshes  for  places  of  resort.  Coming  to 
us  from  its  breeding-places  in  the  dismal  la- 
goon#of  Florida,  it  remains,  a much  persecuted 
bird,  until  late  in  spring,  when 

“The  hue  of  violets  tints  the  dreamy  air." 

The  great  resemblance  which  the  mallard 
bears  to  our  common  barn-yard  ducks  induces 
the  belief  that  the  last-named  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  former.  True,  the  marks  of  slavery 
are  set  upon  the  domestic  quacker ; its  plu- 


mage is  exceedingly  dull,  and  possesses  not  the 
pleasing  variety  which  adorns  the  mallard  in 
its  native  state ; its  gait  is  sluggish,  awkward, 
and  indifferent,  while  that  of  the  wild  bird  ap- 
proximates to  stateliness ; but  these  character- 
istics do  not  impair  the  commonly-believed 
theory  in  the  least ; it  is  the  case  in  eveiy  in- 
stance of  a reduction  from  a wild  state  to  one 
of  serfdom. 

The  mallard  ranks  next  to  the  summer  duck 
in  point  of  beauty,  possessing  a charmingly 
assorted  variety  of  glowing  and  brilliant  colors 
in  its  plumage ; the  dark  emerald  of  the  head, 
the  snowy  white  line  which  encircles  the  neck, 
the  brownish  - carmine  of  the  chest,  the  gold 
and  blue  and  crimson  of  the  wings,  the  clear, 
flashing  transparency  of  the  eye,  are  all  beau- 
tiful features. 

Wary  and  strong  of  wing,  it  excites  the  high- 
est energies  of  the  sportsman.  In  stalking  it, 
great  caution  is  necessary;  the  breaking  of  a 
twig,  the  rustling  of  the  underbrush,  the  ex- 
posure of  any  part  of  the  body,  startles  it,  and 
away  it  goes  like  a flash,  the  silver  flakes  of 
water  dropping  from  its  distended  wings. 

Being  somewhat  susceptible  to  decoys,  and 
as  its  “ quack”  is  easily  imitated,  but  very  lit- 
tle skill  is  required  to  draw  it  into  ambush, 
notwithstanding  its  usual  wary  and  shy  dispo- 
sition. Its  curiosity  may  be  worked  on  to  ad- 
vantage, also;  like  the  canvas-back,  it  seems 
to  have  a fondness  for  dogs;  and  the  red 
handkerchief  fastened  to  the  body  of  one  of 
those  animals  has  peculiar  charms  in  their  de- 
luded eyes.  In  England  they  are  drawn  into 
ingeniously  contrived  traps  by  means  of  compli- 
cated movements  on  the  part  of  the  decoy-dog. 

The  flesh  of  the  mallard  is  universally  ex- 
tolled as  being  rich  and  highly  flavored;  in 
point  of  excellence,  however,  it  ranks  below  the 
canvas-back,  and  the  green  and  blue  winged 
varieties  of  teal.  It  occupies,  however,  a prom- 
inent position  upon  the  table,  and  is  always 
“clean  picked.” 

During  the  high-water  which  prevails  iu 
the  Sciota  flats  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  these 
ducks  swarm  in  great  numbers  in  the  inun- 
dated corn-fields.  I have  frequently  shot  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a day,  and  con- 
sidered it  nothing  extraordinary. 

The  well-known  summer  duck — Anas  sponsa 
— claims,  and  is  justly  entitled  to,  the  proud 
designation  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  wa- 
ter-fowl. The  remarkable  distribution  of  gor- 
geous coloring,  the  soft  and  delicately  penciled 
tints  of  its  plumage,  and  the  grace  of  move- 
ment which  this  bird  possesses,  would  seem  to 
| indicate  a still  higher  position  among  the  feath- 
ered tribe  than  that  just  named.  The  summer 
duck  might  justly  enjoy  the  appellation  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  American  birds.  It  is  indis- 
criminately known  as  the  summer  and  wood 
duck,  the  fetter  name  being  assumed  from  the 
fact  of  its  sometimes  alighting  upon  trees  and 
stumps,  and  depositing  its  eggtf  in  decayed  logs. 

It  is  the  only  duck  which  remains  with  us  dur- 
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ing  the  summer  months  and  breeds.  It  usu- 
ally deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bosom  of  a hollow 
tree  or  stamp,  adroitly  concealing  its  nest  with 
grasses  and  water  ferns.  Unlike  some  varie- 
ties of  duck,  the  female  is  very  watchful  and 
careful  of  the  eggs ; and  while  they  are  in  pro- 
cess of  incubation  the  male  is  attentive  and 
kind. 

This  bird,  when  occupied  in  setting  on  her 
eggs,  is  singularly  devoid  of  fear.  Wilson  relates 
an  anecdote  of  a pair  which  had  built  their  nest- 
in  a hollow  oak  which  overhung  a creek.  Some 
workmen  were  engaged  not  ten  feet  from  them 
in  building  a boat.  A continual  dinging  and 
donging  and  hammering  was  kept  up  from  early 
morn  till  night.  Yet,  undisturbed  by  the  noise 
and  confusion,  the  duck  remained  gallantly  at 
her  post,  and  did  not  leave  it  until,  before  her 
eggs  were  hatched,  some  unpitying  scoundrel 
shot  the  pair. 

This  duck  is  familiarly  known  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  being  a rare  visitor  to  the  sea- 
coast.  Its  usual  food  is  a preparation  of  de- 
siccated snails,  acorns,  and  wild  oat  seeds.  It 
usually  flies  iu  small  flocks,  more  commonly  in 
pairs ; and  in  alighting  gives  utterance  to  a cu- 
rious whistling,  sharply-defined  cry,  which  may 
be  likened  to  the  sound  “ teak.”  When  alarmed 
its  note  is  “oo-eek — oo-eek;”  both  of  these 
may,  on  account  of  their  piercing  nature,  be 
heard  at  a considerable  distance. 

The  wood  duck  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
will  breed  in  captivity.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  in  poultry-yards  to  see  a summer  duck 
waddling  along  by  the  side  of  some  stately  and 
sedate  old  gander,  whose  grizzled,  gray  quills 
form  a singular  contrast  to  the  bewilderingly 
beautiful  plumage  of  its  companion. 

The  summer  duck  is  not  sufficiently  wary  to 
give  any  great  amount  of  sport  to  the  hunter ; 
nor  is  their  flesh  considered  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  the  gastronomic  line.  It  is,  however, 
a bird  much  sought  after. 

The  green-winged  teal — Anas  crecca — is  a 
most  delicious  little  bird.  The  epicure  who 
has  not  tasted  the  tender  and  juicy  flesh  of 
the  teal  has  “ never  seen  Rome.”  In  this 
respect  it  ranks  next  to  the  incomparable 
canvas-back  and  the  red-head.  As  a game 
bird,  one  that  will  call  into  play  all  the  powers 
of  the  hunter,  it  is  of  equal  importance  with  the 
sharp-eyed  and  flirt-winged  sprigtail  and  the 
mallard.  Like  the  mallard,  it  is  a fresh-water 
duck,  rarely,  if  ever,  visiting  the  sca-coast.  It 
is  a friend  and  companion  of  the  mallard,  feed- 
ing with  it  on  the  seeds  of  various  water  grasses. 
It  flies  in  small  flocks  and  feeds  at  night. 

The  green-winged  teal  is  a beautiful  bird ; 
its  colors  are  very  delicately  defined.  A fine 
chestnut  streaks  the  emerald  of  its  head ; its 
chest  and  abdomen  are  of  a drab -brown, 
speckled  with  small  circular  black  spots.  The 
fresh  green  of  the  wings,  and  the  finely-thread- 
ed penciling  of  the  back,  are  characteristics  of 
its  beauty.  It  is  not  known  to  breed  in  the 
United  States.  Late  in  the  spring  it  repairs 


to  Hudson  Bay,  where  it  brings  forth,  accord- 
ing to  Latham,  from  five  to  seven  young  at  a 
time. 

The  blue-winged  teal— -A  nas  discors — is  the 
first  of  the  family  which  returns  to  us  from 
northern  breeding  haunts.  It  flocks  the  Del- 
aware in  countless  thousands,  and,  as  a matter 
of  course,  numbers  of  them  fall  yearly  a prey  to 
| the  insatiate  Appetite  of  that  creature,  the  pot- 
hunter. It  is  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the 
shore  in  the  mud  and  sunning  itself,  and  usu- 
ally groups  so  thickly  that  considerable  num- 
bers may  be  killed  at  a single  discharge. 
When  a flock  is  thus  engaged,  the  expe- 
rienced sportsman  pushes  his  bateau  before 
him  until  he  gets  within  range  of  them.  The 
principal  food  of  this  bird  is  the  seed  of  the  wild 
oat.  It  is  found  in  great  flocks  in  the  flooded 
rice-fields  of  the  Southern  States,  and  after  a 
residence  of  a few  weeks  in  those  inundated 
districts  its  flesh  attains  a high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. The  blue-winged  teal  is  charmingly 
marked ; is  a strong  and  swift  flyer,  and  an  ex- 
cellent table  bird.  It  brings  a high  price  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  pintail  or  sprigtail,  Anas  acuta , is  a com- 
mon duck  in  our  waters — that  is,  in  our  fresh 
waters,  as  it  is  rarely  seen  on  the  coast. 

I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply 
many  abusive  epithets  to  this  wary  and  watch- 
ful duck.  Often,  when  stealing  upon  a fine 
flock  of  teal  or  mallard,  I have  been  compelled 
to  witness  the  agonizing  spectacle  of  a “ mount,” 
and  to  hear  above  the  general  din  of  the  af- 
frighted birds  the  chattering  note  of  the  sharp- 
eyed  sprigtail.  When  alarmed,  sprigtails  will 
cluster  confusedly  together,  thus  giving  the 
sportsman  an  opportunity  for  a raking  shot; 
but  he  generally  loses  that  opportunity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ducks  rising  before  their  would- 
be  destroyer  is  within  half  a mile  of  them, 
more  or  less. 

The  flesh  of  the  pintail  is  excellent,  and 
much  esteemed.  It  usually  brings  a high  price 
in  the  market. 

But  we  must  bring  these  little  biographies  of 
the  familiar  birds  of  our  waters  to  a close.  I 
have  not  attempted  any  scientific  descriptions 
of  our  friends  the  water-fowl;  wiser  heads, 
and  better  writers  than  I can  ever  hope  to  be, 
have  completed  that  work,  60  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to  it.  Wrapped  in  their  eternal 
sleep,  now  rest  the  bodies  of  Wilson  and  An- 
dubon ; but  their  spirits  are  with  us  yet,  and 
they  urge  us  to  go  on,  and  seek  out  the  great 
secrets  hidden  in  the  earth,  the  air,  the  wa- 
ter : their  simple  and  guileless  lives  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  tablets  of  silver. 

May  you  and  I,  my  reader,  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  game-laws  of  our  land,  now  in- 
efficient and  worthless,  shall  be  redeemed ; 
when  the  wholesale,  cruel,  indiscriminate,  and 
unmanly  slaughter  which  is  now  carried  on 
shall  be  abolished ; and  when  those  miserable 
institutions — decoys  and  blinds  and  painted 
boats— shall  be  known  no  more ! 
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Scene — London,  1716.  Time  occupied  by  the  Events  of  the  Flay — One  Day. 


ACT  FIRST. 

Scene.  Tom’s  Coffee-House.  In  the  background,  gentle- 
men seated  in  different  compartments,  or 44  boxes.” 

Enter  Walpole  and  Veasey  from  opposite  sides. 

Veasey.  Ha ! good  day,  my  dear  patron. 

Walpole.  Good  day,  my  dear  friend ; 

You  can  spare  me  live  minutes? 

Veasey.  Five  thousand. 

Walpole.  Attend ; 

I am  just  from  the  king,  and  I failed  not  to  press  him 
To  secure  to  his  service  John  Yeasey. 

Veasey.  God  bless  him ! 

Walpole.  George’s  reign,  just  begun,  your  tried 
worth  will  distinguish. 

Veasey.  Ob,  a true  English  king ! 

Walpole.  Tho'  he  cannot  speak  English. 

Veasey . You  must  find  that  defect  a misfortune,  1 
fear. 

Walpole.  The  reverse ; for  no  rivals  can  get  at  his 
ear. 

It  is  something  to  be  the  one  public  man  pat  in 
The  new  language  that  now  governs  England,  dog 
Latin. 

Veasey.  Happy  thing  for  these  kingdoms  that  you 
have  that  gift. 

Or,  alas!  thro*  what  shoals  all  our  counsels  would 
drift. 

Walpole.  Yes,  the  change  from  Queen  Anne  to  King 
George,  we  must  own. 

Renders  me  and  the  Whigs  the  sole  props  of  the 
throne. 

For  the  Tories  their  Jacobite  leanings  disgrace, 

And  a Whig  is  the  only  safe  man  for  a place. 

Veasey.  And  the  Walpoles  of  Houghton,  in  all  their 
relations, 

Have  been  Whigs  to  the  backbone  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

Walpole.  Ay,  my  father  and  mother  contrived  to 
produce 

Their  eighteen  sucking  Whigs  for  the  family  use, 

Of  which  number  one  only,  without  due  reflection, 
Braved  the  wrath  of  her  boose  by  a Tory  connection. 
But,  by  Jove,  if  her  Jacobite  husband  be  living, 

I will  make  him  a Whig. 

Veasey.  How  ? 

Walpole . By  something  worth  giving: 

For  I loved  her  in  boyhood,  that  pale  pretty  sister ; 
And  In  counting  the  Walpoles  still  left,  I have  mist 
her. 

(Pauses  in  emotion,  but  quickly  recovers  himself.) 
What  was  it  I said  ?— Oh,— the  State  and  the  Guelph, 
For  their  safety,  roust  henceforth  depend  on  myself 
The  revolt,  scarcely  quenched,  has  live  sparks  in  its 
ashes ; 

Nay,  fresh  seeds  for  combustion  wete  sown  by  its 
flashes. 

Each  example  we  make  dangerous  pity  bequeathes ; 
For  no  Briton  likes  blood  in  the  air  that  he  breathes. 


Veasey.  Yes ; at  least  there’s  one  rebel  whose  doom 
to  the  block, 

Tho’  deserved,  gives  this  soft  hearted  people  a shock. 

Walpole.  Lord  Nithsdale,  you  mean ; handsome, 
young,  and  just  wedded, 

A poor  head,  that  would  do  as  much  harm  if  beheaded. 

Veasey.  Yet  they  say  you  rejected  all  prayers  for  his 
life. 

Walpole.  It  is  true ; but  in  private  I’ve  talked  to  his 
wife: 

She  had  orders  to  see  him  last  night  in  the  Tower. 
And 

Veasey.  Well  f 

Walpole  (looking  at  his  watch).  Walt  for  the  news— 
’tis  not  yet  quite  the  hour. 

Ah,  poor  England,  I fear,  at  the  General  Election, 
Will  vote  strong  in  a mad  anti-Whiggish  direction. 
From  a Jacobite  Parliament  we  must  defend  her, 

Or  the  king  will  be  Stuart,  and  Guelph  the  Pretender. 
And  I know  but  one  measure  to  rescue  our  land 
From  the  worst  of  all  ills— Civil  War. 

Veasey.  True ; wc  stand 

At  that  dread  turning-point  in  the  life  of  a State 
When  its  free  choice  would  favour  what  freedom 
should  hate ; 

When  the  popular  cause,  could  we  poll  population 

Walpole.  Would  be  found  the  least  popular  thing  in 
the  nation. 

Veasey.  Scarce  a fourth  of  this  people  are  sound  in 
their  reason 

Walpole.  But  we  can’t  hang  the  other  three-fourths 
for  high  treason. 

Veasey.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  measure  your  wisdom 
proposes  ? 

Walpole.  In  its  third  year,  bylaw,  this  Whig  Parlia- 
ment closes. 

But  the  law  1 What's  the  law  In  a moment  so  critical  ? 
Church  and  State  must  be  saved  from  a House  Jaco- 
bitical. 

Let  this  Parliament  then,  under  favour  of  heaven, 
Lengthen  odt  its  existence  from  three  years  to  seven. 

Veasey.  Brilliant  thought ! Could  the  State  keep  its 
present  directors, 

Undisturbed  for  a time  by  those  rowdy  electors, 

While  this  new  German  tree,  Just  transplanted,  take9 
root. 

Dropping  down  on  the  lap  of  each  friend  golden  fruit, 
Britain  then  would  be  Baved  from  all  chance  of  reac- 
tion 

To  the  craft  and  corruption  of  Jacobite  faction. 

But  ah ! think  you  the  Commons  would  swallow  the 
question  f 

Walpole.  That  depends  on  what  pills  may  assist 
their  digestion. 

I could  make — see  this  list— our  majority  sure, 

If  by  buying  two  men  I could  sixty  secure. 

For  as  each  of  these  two  is  the  chief  of  a section 
That  will  vote  black  or  white  at  its  leader’s  direc- 
tion, 

Let  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  but  lure  the  bell-wether, 
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And  he  folds  the  whole  flock,  wool  and  cry,  altogether. 
Well,  the  first  of  these  two  worthy  members  yon  guess. 
Veasey.  Sure,  yon  cannot  mean  Blount,  virtuous 
Seldeu  Blount  f 
Walpole.  Yes. 

Veasey.  What ! your  sternest  opponent,  half  Cato, 
half  Brutus, 

He,  whose  vote  incorruptible 

Walpole . Just  now  would  suit  us ; 

For  a patriot  so  staunch  could  with  dauntless  effront- 
ery— 

Veasey.  Sell  himself  ? 

Walpole.  Why,  of  course,  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
True,  his  price  will  be  high— he  is  worth  forty  votes. 
And  his  salary  must  pay  for  the  change  in  their  coats. 
Pri'thee,  has  not  his  zeal  for  his  fatherland— rather 
Overburthened  the  lAnds  he  received  from  his  father? 
Veasey.  Well,  'tis  whispered  in  clubs  that  his  debts 
somewhat  tease  him. 

Walpole.  I must  see  him  in  private,  and  study  to 
ease  him. 

Will  you  kindlv  arrange  that  be  call  upon  me 
At  ray  home,  not  my  office,  to-day— just  at  three? 

Not  a word  that  can  hint  at  the  object  in  view, 

Say  Borne  bill  in  the  House  that  concerns  him  and  you ; 
And  on  which,  as  distinct  from  all  party  disputes, 
Members  meet  without  tearing  each  other  like  brutes. 
Veasey.  Lucky  thought— Blount  and  1 both  agree  in 
Committee 

On  a bill  for  amending  the  dues  of  the  City 

Walpole.  And  the  Government  wants  to  enlighten 
its  soul 

On  the  price  which  the  public  should  pay  for  its  coaL 
We  shall  have  him,  this  Puritan  chief  of  my  foes. 
Now  the  next  one  to  catch  is  the  chief  of  the  Beaux; 
All  our  young  members  mimic  his  nod  or  his  laugh ; 
And  if  Blount  be  worth  forty  votes,  he  is  worth  half. 
Veasey.  Eh  1 Bellair,  whose  defence  of  the  Jacobite 
peers 

Walpole.  Thrilled  the  House ; Mister  Speaker  him- 
self was  in  tears. 

Faith  I thought  he'd  have  beat  us.  {Taking  snuff . 

Veasey.  That  fierce  peroration 

Walpole . Which  compared  me  to  Nero— superb 
( brushing  the  snuff  from  his  lose  lappet)  decla- 
mation ! 

Veasey . Yes ; a very  fine  speaker. 

Walpole.  Of  that  there's  no  doubt, 

For  he  speaks  about  things  he  knows  nothing  about 
But  I still  to  our  party  Intend  to  nnite  him — 

Secret  Service  Department— Bellair— a small  item. 
Veasey.  Nay,  you  jest— for  this  gay  maiden  knight 
in  debate 

To  a promise  so  brilliant  adds  fortune  so  great 

Walpole.  That  he  is  not  a man  to  be  bought  by  hard 
cash. 

But  he's  vain  and  conceited,  light-hearted  and  rash. 
Every  favourite  of  fortune  hopes  still  to  be  greater, 
And  a bean  must  want  something  to  turn  a debater. 
Heml  I know  a Duke's  daughter,  young,  sprightly, 
and  fair; 

She  will  wed  as  I wish  her ; hint  that  to  Bellair ; 

Ay,  and  if  he  will  put  himself  under  my  steerage, 

Say  that  with  the  Duke's  daughter  I throw  in  the 
peerage. 

Veasey.  Those  are  baits  that  a vain  man  of  wit  may 
seduce. 

Walpole.  Or,  if  not,  his  political  creed  must  be  loose ; 
To  some  Jacobite  plot  he  will  not  be  a stranger, 

And  to  win  him  securely 

Veasey.  Well  get  him  in  danger. 

Hist. 

Enter  Bella  ix,  humming  a tune. 

Scene  2.  Walpole,  Veaszt,  Bzllaib. 

Walpole.  Good  morning.  Sir  Sidney ; your  speech  did 
you  credit ; 

And  whatever  your  party,  in  time  you  will  head  it 
Your  attack  on  myself  was  exceedingly  striking, 

Tho'  the  subject  you  chose  was  not  quite  to  my  liking. 
Tut ! I never  bear  malice.  You  hunt  ? 

Bellair.  Yes,  Of  late. 

Walpole.  And  you  ride  as  you  speak? 


Bellair.  Well,  in  both  a light  weight 

Walpole.  But  light  weights  have  the  odds  in  their 
favour,  I fear. 

Come  and  hunt  with  my  harriers  at  Houghton  this 
year ; 

I can  show  you  some  sport 
Bellair . Sir,  there'B  no  doubt  of  that 

Walpole.  We  will  turn  out  a fox. 

Bellair  (aside).  As  a bait  for  a rat  t 

Walpole.  I expect  yon,  next  autumn  1 Agreed  then: 
good  day.  {Exit  Walpole. 

8cene  3.  Veasey— Bellair. 

Bellair.  Well,  I don't  know  a pleasanter  man  in  his 
way; 

*Tis  no  wonder  his  friends  are  bo  fond  of  their  chief. 
Veasey  That  you  are  not  among  them  is  matter  for 
gricfl 

Ah,  a man  of  such  stake  in  the  land  as  yourself; 

Could  command  any  post  in  the  court  of  the  Guelph. 
Bellair.  No,  no ; I'm  appalled. 

Veasey.  By  the  king  ? Can  you  doubt  him  ? 

Bellair.  I'm  appalled  by  those  Gorgons,  the  ladies 
about  him. 

Veasey.  Good  1 ha,  ha  1 yes,  in  beauty  his  taste  may 
be  wrong, 

But  he  has  what  we  want,  sir,  a government  strong. 
Bellair.  Meaning  petticoat  government  ? Mine  too 
is  Buch, 

But  my  rulers  don't  frighten  their  subjects  so  much. 
Veasey.  Nay,  your  rulers?  Why  plural?  Legiti- 
mate sway 

Can  admit  but  one  ruler  to  love 

Bellair.  And  obey. 

What,  a wife ! Constitutional  monarchy  ? Well, 

If  I chose  my  own  sovereign  I might  not  rebel. 

Veasey.  You  may  choose  at  your  will  l With  your 
parts,  wealth,  condition, 

You,  in  marriage,  could  link  oil  the  ends  of  ambi- 
tion. 

There  is  a young  beauty— the  highest  in  birth, 

And  her  father,  the  Duke 

Bellair.  Oh,  a duke  1 

Veasey.  Kdowb  your  worth. 

Listen : Walpole,  desiring  to  strengthen  the  Lords 
With  the  very  best  men  whom  the  country  affords, 
Has  implied  to  his  Grace,  that  his  choice  should  be 
clear, 

( Carelessly .)  If  you  wed  the  duke's  daughter,  of  course 
you're  a peer. 

Bellair.  With  the  Lords  and  the  lady  would  Walpole 
ally  me  ? 

Veasey.  Yes  1 and,  if  I were  you 

Bellair.  He  would  certainly  buy  me ; 

But  I,— being  a man [ Draws  himself  up  haughtily. 

Veasey.  No  offence.  Why  that  frown  ? 

Bellair  (relapsing  into  his  habitual  ease).  Nay,  forgive 
me.  Tho’  man,  I’m  a man  about  town ; 

And  so  graceful  a compliment  could  not  offend 
Any  man  about  town,  from  a minister's  friend. 

Still,  if  not  from  the  frailty  of  mortals  exempt, 

Can  a mortal  be  tempted  where  sins  do  not  tempt? 

Of  my  rank  and  my  fortune  I am  so  conceited. 

That  I don't,  with  a wife,  want  those  blessings  repeated. 
And  tho'  flattered  to  learn  I should  strengthen  the 
Peers — 

Give  me  still  our  rough  House  with  Its  laughter  and 
cheers. 

Let  the  Lords  have  their  chamber— I grudge  not  its 
powers ; 

Bat  for  badgering  a Minister  nothing  like  oars ! 
Whisper  that  to  the  Minister ;— sir,  yonr  obedient 

[ Turns  away. 

Veasey  (aside).  Humph ! I see  we  must  hazard  the 
ruder  expedient 

If  some  Jacobite  pit  for  his  feet  we  can  dig, 

He  shall  hang  as  a Tory,  or  vote  as  a Whig. 

[ Veasey  retires  into  the  background. 
Bellair  (seating  himself).  Oh,  how  little  these  form- 
alist middle-aged  schemers 
Enow  of  us  the  bold  youngsters,  half  sages,  half 
dreamers. 

Sages  half?  Yes,  because  of  the  time  rushing  on 
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Part  and  parcel  are  we : they  belong  to  time  gone. 
Dreamers  half?  Yes,  because  in  a woman’s  fair  foce 
We  imagine  the  heaven  they  find  in  a place. 

At  this  moment  I,  courted  by  Whig  and  by  Tory, 

For  the  spangles  and  tinsel  which  clothe  me  with  glory, 
Am  a monster  so  callous,  I should  not  feel  sorrow 
If  an  earthquake  eugulphed  Whig  and  Tory  to-mor- 
row; 

4 What  a heartless  assertion  !*  the  aged  would  say. 
True,  the  young  have  no  heart,  for  they  give  it  away. 
Ah,  I love ! and  here— joy  1— comes  the  man  who  may 
aid  me. 

Enter  Blount. 

Scene  4.  Bellaib,  Blount,  Veasey,  &c. 

Blount  (to  coffee-house  loungers,  who  gather  round 
him  as  he  comes  down  the  stage).  Yes,  sir,  Just 
from  Guildhall,  where  the  City  has  paid  me 
The  great  honour  I never  can  merit  enough, 

Of  this  box,  dedicated  to  Virtue 

[Coffee-house  loungers  gather  round. 

Veasey.  And  snuft 

Blount.  Yes,  sir,  Higgins  the  Patriot,  who  deals  in 
rappee, 

Stored  that  box  with  pulvillio,  superfluous  to  me ; 

For  a public  man  gives  his  whole  life  to  the  nation, 
And  his  nose  has  no  time  for  a vain  titillation. 

Veasey.  On  the  dues  upon  coal— apropos  of  the  City— 
We  agreed 

Blount  And  were  beat ; Walpole  bribed  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Veasey.  You  mistake ; he  leans  tow'rds  us,  and  begs 
you  to  call 

At  his  house— three  o'clock. 

Blount  (declaiming  as  if  in  Parliament).  But  I say, 
once  for  all, 

That  the  dues 

Veasey.  Put  the  case  as  you  only  can  do, 

And  we  carry  the  question. 

Blount.  I'll  call,  sir,  at  two. 

Veasey.  He  said  three. 

Blount.  I say  two , sir ; my  honour's  at  stake, 

To  amend  every  motion  that  Ministers  make. 

[Veasey  retires  into  the  background. 

Blount  (advancing  to  Bellaib).  Young  debater,  your 
hand.  One  might  tear  into  shreds 
All  your  plea  for  not  cutting  off  Jacobite  heads ; 

But  that  burst  against  Walpole  redeemed  your  whole 
speech. 

Be  but  honest,  and  high  is  the  fame  you  will  reach. 

Bellair.  Blount,  your  praise  would  delight,  but  your 
caution  offends. 

Blount.  Tis  my  way— I’m  plain  spoken  to  foes  and 
to  friends. 

What  are  talents  but  snares  to  mislead  and  pervert 
you. 

Unless  they  converge  in  one  end— Public  Virtue  l 
Fine  debaters  abound ; we  applaud  and  despise  them ; 
For  when  the  House  cheers  them  the  Minister  buys 
them. 

Come,  be  honest,  I say,  sir ; away  with  all  doubt, 
Public  Virtue  commands ! Vote  the  Minister  out ! 

Bellair.  Public  virtue  when  construed  means  pri- 
vate ambition. 

Blount.  This  to  me — to  a Patriot 

BeUair.  In  fierce  opposition ; 

But  you  ask  for  my  vote. 

Blount.  England  wants  every  man. 

BeUair.  Well,  tho’  Walpole  can’t  buy  me,  I think 
that  you  can. 

Blount,  I saw  you  last  evening  cloaked  up  to  your 
chin; 

But  I had  not  a guess  who  lay,  perdu,  within 
All  those  bales  of  broad  cloth,  when  a gust  of  wind 
rose, 

And  uplifting  your  beaver,  it  let  out  your  nose. 

Blount  (someichat  confusedly).  Yes,  I always  am 
cloaked— half  disguised,  when  I go 
Certain  rounds— real  charity  hides  itself  so; 

For  one  good  deed  concealed  is  worth  fifty  paraded. 

Bellair.  Finely  said.  Quitting,  doubtless,  the  poor 
you  had  aided, 

You  shot  by  me,  before  I had  time  to  accost  you, 
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Down  a court  which  contains  but  one  house;— there 
I lost  you. 

Blount.  But  one  house  1 

Bellair.  Where  a widow  named  Vizard 

Blount  (aside).  I tremble. 

BeUair.  Resides  with  an  angel 

Blount  (aside).  'Twere  best  to  dissemble. 

With  an  angel  1 bah ! say  with  a girl— what's  her 
name? 

BeUair.  On  this  earth,  Lucy  Wilmot 
Blount.  Eh!— Wilmot? 

Bellair.  The  same. 

Blount  (after  a short  pause).  And  how  knew  you 
these  ladies? 

Bellair.  Will  you  be  my  friend  ? 

Blount.  I?  of  course.  Tell  me  all  from  beginning 
to  end. 

BeUair.  Oh,  my  story  is  short.  Just  a fortnight 
ago, 

Coming  home  tow'rds  the  night  from  my  club 

Blount.  Drank  ? 

BeUair.  So,  so. 

“Help  me,  help!"  cries  a voice— 'tis  a woman's— I 
run— 

Which  may  prove  Td  drunk  less  than  I often  have 
done. 

And  I find— but,  dear  Blount,  you  have  heard  the  re- 
nown 

Of  a set  called  the  Mohawks  ? 

Blount.  The  scourge  of  the  town. 

A lewd  band  of  night  savages,  scorning  the  Btreet, 
Sword  in  hand,— and  the  terror  of  all  whom  they 
meet 

Not  as  bad  as  themselves ; you  were  safe,  sir ; pro- 
ceed. 

Bellair . In  the  midst  of  the  Mohawks  I saw  her  and 
freed 

Blount  You  saw  her— Lucy  Wilmot— at  night,  and 
alone? 

BeUair . No,  she  had  a protector— the  face  of  that 
crone. 

Blount  Mistress  Vizard? 

BeUair.  The  same,  yet,  tho*  strange  It  appear, 
When  the  rogues  saw  her  face  they  did  not  fly  in  fear. 
Brief— I came— saw,  and  conquered— but  own  on  the 
whole 

That  my  conquest  was  helped  by  the  City  Patrol. 

I escorted  them  home— at  their  threshold  we  part— 
And  I mourn  since  that  night  for  the  loss  of  my  heart. 
Blount.  Did  you  call  the  next  day  to  demand  back 
that  treasure  ? 

BeUair.  Yes. 

Blount  And  saw  the  young  lady  ? 

BeUair.  I had  not  that  pleasure ; 

I saw  the  old  widow,  who  told  me  politely 
That  her  house  was  too  quiet  for  visits  so  sprightly; 
That  young  females  brought  up  in  the  school  of  pro- 
priety 

Must  regard  all  young  males  as  the  pests  of  society. 

I will  spare  you  her  lectures,  she  showed  me  the  door, 
And  closed  it. 

Blount.  You’ve  seen  Lucy  Wilmot  no  more  ? 
Bellair.  Pardon,  yes— very  often ; that  is,  once  a day. 

Every  house  has  its  windows 

Blount  Ah ! what  did  you  say? 

BeUair.  Well,  by  words  very  little,  but  much  by  the 
eyes. 

Now  instruct  me  In  turn,  from  what  part  of  the  skies 
Did  my  angel  descend  ? What  her  parents  and  race  ? 
She  is  well-born,  no  doubt — one  Bees  that  in  her  face. 
WTiat  to  her  is  Dame  Vizard— that  awful  duenna, 
With  the  look  of  a grifflness  fed  upon  senna? 

Tell  me  all.  Ho  there !— drawer,  a pottle  of  clary. 
Blount.  Leave  in  peace  the  poor  girl  whom  you 
never  could  marry. 

Bellair.  Why? 

Blount  Her  station's  too  mean.  In  a small  country 
town 

Her  poor  mother  taught  music. 

Bellair.  ' Her  father? 

* [Da  a wee  places  wine  and  glasses  on  the 

table. 
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Blount.  „ Unknown. 

From  the  mother's  deathbed,  from  the  evil  and  danger 
That  might  threaten  her  youth,  she  was  brought  by  a 
stranger 

To  the  house  of  the  lady  who 

Bellair.  Showed  me  the  door  ? 

Blount.  Till  instructed  to  live,  like  her  mother  be- 
fore, 

As  a teacher  of  music.  My  noble  young  friend 
To  a match  so  unmeet  you  could  never  desoend. 

You  assure  me,  1 trust,  that  all  thought  is  dismist 
Of  a love  so  misplaced. 

Bellair.  No  {filling  Blount's  glass)— her  health ! 
Mount.  Yon  persist  ? 

Dare  you,  sir,  to  a man  of  my  tenets  anstere 
Ev'n  to  hint  your  designs  if  your  suit  persevere  ? 
What  1— you  still  would  besiege  her  ? 

Bellair.  Of  course,  if  I love. 

Blount.  I am  Virtue's  defender,  sir— there  is  my 
glove. 

[Flings  down  his  glove— rises,  touching  his 
sword  hilt. 

Bellair . Noble  heart ! I esteem  you  still  more  for 
this  heat 

In  the  list  of  my  sins  there's  no  room  for  deceit ; 

And  to  plot  against  innocence  helpless  and  weak— 
I'd  as  soon  pick  a pocket  1 
Blount.  What  mean  you  then  ? Speak. 

Bellair.  Blount,  I mean  you  to  grant  me  the  favour 
I ask. 

Blount  What  is  that  ? 

Bellair.  To  yourself  an  agreeable  task. 

Since  you  know  this  Dame  Vizard,  you  call  there  to- 
day, 

And  to  her  and  to  Lucy  say  all  I would  say. 

You  attest  what  I am— fortune,  quality,  birth, 
Adding  all  that  your  friendship  allows  me  of  worth. 
Blount,  I have  not  a father;  1 claim  you  as  one; 

You  will  plead  for  my  bride  as  you'd  speak  for  a son. 
All  arranged— to  the  altar  we  go  in  your  carriage, 
And  I'll  vote  as  you  wish  the  month  after  my  mar- 
riage. 

Blount  {aside).  Can  I stifle  my  fttry  ? 

Enter  Newsman  with  papers. 

Newsman.  Great  news! 

Bellair.  Silence,  ape  I 

[Co fee-house  loungers  rise  and  ermod  around 
the  N kwsman.  Vs  a set  snatching  the  paper. 
Omnes.  Rend. 

Yeasey  {reading).  “ Lord  Nithsdale,  the  rebel,  has 
made  his  escape. 

His  wife,  by  permission  of  Walpole  last  night, 

Saw  her  lord  in  the  Tower” [Great  sensation. 

Bellair  {to  Blount).  You  will  make  it  all  right 

Yeasey  {continuing).  “ And  the  traitor  escaped  in  her 
mantle  and  dress.” 

Bellair  {to  Blount).  Now  my  fate’s  in  your  hands— I 
may  count  on  you  ? 

Blount  Yes. 


ACT  SECOND. 


Soenr  1.  A room  in  Walpole's  House.  Pictures  on 
the  wall.  A large  table  with  books , papers,  dec. 
Walpole  and  Veaskv  seated. 

Walpole.  And  so  Nithsdale's  escaped!  His  wife’s 
mantle  and  gown ; 

Well— ha,  ha ! let  us  hope  he’s  now  out  of  this  town, 
And  in  safer  disguise  than  my  lady's  attire, 

Gliding  fast  down  the  Thames— which  he'll  not  set  on 
Are. 

Yeasey.  All  your  colleagues  are  fhrious. 

Walpole.  Ah  yes ; If  they  catch  him, 

Not  a hand  from  the  crown  of  the  martyr  could  snatch 
him ! 

Of  a martyr  so  pitied  the  troublesome  ghost 
Would  do  more  for  his  canse  than  the  arms  of  a host. 
These  reports  from  our  agents,  in  boro'  and  shire, 
Show  how  slowly  the  sparks  of  red  embers  expire. 
Ah ! what  thousands  will  hail  in  a general  election 
The  wild  turbulent  signal  for 
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Yeasey.  Fresh  insurrection. 

Walpole  {gravely).  Worse  than  that ;— Civil  War  !— 
at  all  risk,  at  all  cost, 

We  must  carry  this  bill,  or  the  nation  is  lost 

Yeasey.  Will  not  Tory  and  Roundhead  against  it 
unite? 

Walpole.  Every  man  has  his  price.  I must  bribe  left 
and  right 

So  you've  failed  with  Bellair— a fresh  bait  we  must  try. 

As  for  Blount 


Enter  Servant. 

Servant  Mr.  Blount 

Walpole.  Pray  admit  him.  Good-bye. 

[Exit  Veasey. 

Scene  2.  Walpole— Blount. 

Blount.  Mr.  Walpole,  you  ask  my  advice  on  the  dues 
Which  the  City  imposes  on  coal. 

Walpole.  Sir,  excuse 

That  pretence  for  some  talk  on  more  weighty  a theme, 

With  a man  who  commands 

Blount  {aside).  Forty  vote9. 

Walpole.  My  esteem. 

You’re  a patriot,  and  therefore  I courted  this  visit 
Hark ! your  country's  in  danger— great  danger,  sir. 
Blount  {drily).  Is  it  ? 

Walpole.  And  I ask  you  to  save  it  from  certain  per- 
dition. 

Blount  Me !— I am 

Walpole.  Yes,  at  present  in  hot  opposition. 

But  what's  party  f Mere  cricket— some  out  and  some 
in ; 

I have  been  out  myself.  At  that  time  I was  thin, 
Atrabilious ; sir— jaundiced ; now,  rosy  and  stout, 
Nothing  pulls  down  a statesman  like  long  fagging  out. 
And  to  come  to  the  point — now  there’s  nobody  by, 

Bo  as  8 tout  and  os  rosy,  dear  Selden,  as  L 
What,  when  bad  men  conspire,  shall  not  good  men 
combine? 

There’s  a place— the  Paymastershlp— jnstin  your  line ; 
I may  say  that  the  fees  are  ten  thousand  a-ycar, 
Besides  extras— not  mentioned.  {Aside.)  The  rogue 
will  cost  dear. 

Blount . What  has  that,  sir,  to  do  with  the  national 
danger  , 

To  which 

Walpole.  You're  too  wise  to  be  wholly  a stranger. 
Need  I name  to  a man  of  your  Protestant  true  heart 
All  the  risks  we  yet  run  from  the  Pope  and  the  Stuart  ? 
And  the  indolent  public  is  so  unenlightened 
That  ’tis  not  to  be  trusted,  and  scarce  to  be  frightened. 
When  the  term  of  this  Parliament  draws  to  its  close : 
Should  King  George  call  another— ’tis  filled  with  his 
ibes. 

Blount.  You  pay  soldiers  eno’  if  the  Jacobites  rise 

Walpole.  Bat  a Jacobite  house  would  soon  stop  their 
supplies. 

There's  a General,  on  whom  you  must  own,  on  reflec- 
tion, 

The  Pretender  relies. 

Blount  Who? 

Walpole.  The  General  Election. 

Blount.  That  election  must  come ; you  have  no  other 
choice. 

Would  you  juggle  the  People  and  stifle  its  voice? 
Walpole.  That  Is  just  what  young  men  fresh  from 
college  would  say, 

And  the  People’s  a very  good  thing  in  its  way. 

But  what  is  the  People  ?— the  mere  population  ? 

No,  the  sound-thinking  part  of  this  practical  nation, 
Who  support  peace  and  order,  and  steadily  all  poll 
For  the  weal  of  the  land  l 

Blount  {aside).  In  plain  words,  for  Bob  Walpole. 
Walpole.  Of  a people  like  this  I've  no  donbls  nor 
mistrusting*, 

But  1 have  of  the  fools  who  vote  wrong  at  the  hus- 
tings. 

Sir,  in  short,  I am  always  frank-spoken  and  hearty, 
England  needs  all  the  patriots  that  go  with  your  party. 
We  must  make  the  three  years  of  this  Parliament 
seven. 

And  stave  off  Civil  War.  You  agree  ? 
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Blount.  Gracious  heaven ! 

Thus  to  silence  the  nation,  to  baffle  its  laws. 

And  expect  Selden  Blount  to  defend  such  a cause ! 
What  could  ever  atone  for  so  foul  a disgrace  ? 

Walpole.  Everlasting  renown— (otkfe)— and  the  Pay- 
master’s place. 

Blount.  Sir,  your  servant-good  day ; I am  not  what 
you  thought  ;— 

I am  honest 

Walpole.  ‘Who  doubts  It  ? 

Blount.  And  not  to  be  bought. 

Walpole.  You  are  not  to  be  bought,  sir— astonish- 
ing man  1 

Let  us  argue  that  point  If  creation  you  scan 
You  will  And  that  the  children  of  Adam  prevail 
O’er  the  beasts  of  the  field  but  by  barter  and  sale. 
Talk  of  coals — if  it  were  not  for  buying  and  selling, 
Could  you  coax  from  Newcastle  a coal  to  your  dwell- 
ing? 

You  would  be  to  your  own  fellow-men  good  for  nought. 
Were  it  true,  as  you  say,  that  you’re  not  to  be  bought. 
If  you  find  men  worth  nothing— say,  don't  you  despise 
them? 

And  what  proves  them  worth  nothing  ?— why,  nobody 
buys  them. 

But  a man  of  such  worth  as  yourself ! — nonsense — 
come, 

Sir,  to  business ; I want  you ; I buy  you— the  sum? 
Blount.  Is  corruption  so  brazen?  are  manners  so 
base? 

Walpole  {aside).  That  means  he  don't  much  like  the 
Paymaster’s  place. 

( With  earnestness  and  dignity.) 

Pardon,  Blount,  I spoke  lightly;  but  do  not  mis- 
take,— 

On  mine  honour,  the  peace  of  the  land  is  at  stake. 
Yes,  the  peace  and  the  freedom  1 Were  Hampden 
himself 

Living  still,  would  he  side  with  the  Stuart  or  Guelph? 
When  the  Coesars  the  freedom  of  Rome  overthrew, 
All  its  forms  they  maintained— 'twas  its  spirit  they 
slew  1 

Shall  the  freedom  of  England  go  down  to  the  grave  ? 
No  1 the  forms  let  us  scorn,  so  the  spirit  we  save. 
Blount.  England's  peace  and  her  freedom  depend 
on  your  bill? 

Walpole  {seriously).  Thou  knoWst  it— and  there- 
fore— 

Blount.  My  aid  you  ask  still  ? 

Walpole.  Nay,  no  longer  / ask,  ’tie  thy  country  pe- 
titions. 

Blount  But  you  talked  about  terms. 

Walpole  {pushing  pen  and  paper  to  him).  There,  then, 
write  your  conditions. 

[Blount  writes,  folds  the  paper , gives  it  to  Wal- 
pole, hows,  and  exit. 

Walpole  {reading).  “ 'Mongst  the  men  who  are  bought 
to  save  England  inscribe  me, 

And  my  bribe  is  the  head  of  the  man  who  would  bribe 
me.” 

Eh,  my  head  1 That  ambition  is  much  too  high-reach- 
ing; 

I suspect  that  the  crocodile  hints  at  impeaching. 

And  he  calls  himself  honest  1 What  highwayman's 
worse  ?— 

Thus  to  threaten  my  life  when  I offer  my  purse. 

Hem ! he  can't  be  in  debt,  as  the  common  talk  runs, 
For  the  man  who  scorns  money  has  never  known 
duns. 

And  yet  have  him  I must ! Shall  I force  or  entice  ? 
Let  me  think— let  me  thiok;  every  man  has  his 
price. 

[Exit  Walpole. 

Scene  3.  A room  in  Mas.  Vizard's  house.  At  the  hack 
a large  window  opening  on  a balcony.  In  one  angle 
Of  the  room  a small  door , concealed  in  the  wainscoting. 
In  another  angle  folding  doors , through  which  the  vis- 
itors enter.  At  each  of  the  side-scenes  in  front,  an- 
other door. 

Enter  Mbs.  Vizard. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  *Tis  the  day  when  the  Jacobite  nobles 
bespeak 


This  safe  room  for  a ch/Lt  on  affairs  once  a-week. 

( Knock  without) 

Ah,  they  come. 


Enter  two  Jacobite  Lords  and  Nithsdale,  disguised 
as  a woman. 

1 st  Jacobite  Lord.  Ma'am,  well  knowing  your  zeal 
for  our  king, 

To  yonr  house  we  have  ventured  this  lady  to  bring. 
She  will  quit  you  at  sunset— nay,  haply,  much  sooner, 
For  a voyage  to  France  in  some  trusty  Dutch  schooner. 
Hist  1 her  husband  in  exile  she  goes  to  rejoin, 

And  our  homes  are  so  watched 

Mrs.  Vizard.  That  she's  safer  in  mine. 

Come  with  me,  my  dear  lady,  I have  in  my  care 
A young  ward 

1st  Jacobite  Lord  {hastily).  Who  must  see  her  not! 
Till  we  prepare 

Her  departure,  conceal  her  from  all  prying  eyes; 

She  is  timid,  and  looks  on  new  faces  as  spies. 

Send  yonr  servant  on  business  that  keeps  her  away 
Until  nightfall her  trouble  permit  me  to  pay. 

[Giving  a purse. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Nay;  my  Lord,  I don't  need 

1st  Jacobite  Lord.  Quick ; your  servant  release. 
Mrs.  Vizard.  I will  send  her  to  Kent  with  a note  to 
my  niece.  [Exit  Mrs.  Vizard. 

1st  Jacobite  Lord  (to  NiraaDALE).  Here,  you're  safe ; 
still,  I tremble  until  you  are  freed. 

Keep  sharp  watch  at  the  window— the  signal's  agreed. 
When  a pebble's  thrown  np  at  the  pane,  you  will 
know 

*Tis  my  envoy ;— a carriage  will  wait  you  below. 
Nithsdale.  And  if,  ere  you  can  send  him,  some  peril 
befall? 

1st  Jacobite  Lord.  Risk  yonr  flight  to  the  inn  near 
the  steps  at  BlackwalL 

Re-enter  Mbs.  Vizard. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  She  is  gone. 

1st  Jacobite  Lord.  Lead  the  lady  at  once  to  her  room. 
Mrs.  Vizard  {opening  door  to  right  of  side-scene).  No 
man  dares  enter  here. 

Nithsdale  {aside).  Where  she  sleeps,  I presume. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Vizard  and  Nithsdale. 
2 d Jacobite  Lord.  You  still  firmly  believe,  tho*  revolt 
is  put  down, 

That  King  James  is  as  sure  to  recover  his  crown  ? 

1st  Jacobite  Lord . Yes,  but  wait  till  this  Parliament's 
close  is  decreed, 

And  then  up  with  our  banner  from  Thames  to  the 
Tweed.  {Knock  at  the  street  door.) 

Who  knocks  ? Some  new  friend  ? 


Enter  Mas.  Vizard. 

Mrs.  Vizard  {looking  out  of  the  window).  O ! quick- 
quick— do  not  stay ; 

It  Is  Blount. 

Both  Ijords.  What !— the  Roundhead  ? 

Mrs.  Vizard  {opening  concealed  door  in  the  angle).  Here 
—here— the  back  way.  [Exit  Mbs.  Vizard. 

1st  Jacobite  Lord  {as  they  get  to  the  door).  HnBh,  and 
wait  till  he's  safe  within  doors. 

2 d Jacobite  Lord.  But  our  foes 

She  admits  ? 

1st  Jacobite  Lord.  By  my  sanction,— their  plans  to 
disclose. 

[Exeunt  Jacobite  Lords  just  as  enter  Blount 
and  Mrs.  Vizard. 


Scene  4.  Mbs.  V izard — Blount. 

Mrs.  Vrizard.  I had  sent  ont  my  servant;  this  is  not 
yonr  honr. 

Blount.  Mistress  Vizard. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Sweet  sir.  {Aside.)  He  looks  horridly 
sour. 

Blount.  I enjoined  yon,  when  trusting  my  ward  to 
your  care 

Mrs.  Vizard.  To  conceal  from  herself  the  trne  name 
that  you  bear. 

Blount  And  she  still  has  no  guess 

Mrs.  Vizard.  That  In  Jones,  christened  John, 
'Tis  the  great  Selden  Blount  whom  she  gazes  upon. 
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Blount.  And  my  second  injunction 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Was  duly  to  teach  her 

To  respect  all  you  say,  as  if  said  by  a preacher. 
Blount  A preacher  l — not  so ; as  a man  she  should 
rather 

Confide  in,  look  up  to,  and  love  as 

Mrs.  Vizard.  A father. 

Blount.  Hold  1 I did  not  say  'Father.*  You  might, 
for  you  can, 

Call  me 

Mrs.  Vizard.  What? 

Blount  Hang  it,  madam,  a fine-looking  man. 
But  at  once  to  the  truth  which  your  cunning  secretes, 
How  came  Lucy  and  you,  ma'am,  at  night  in  the 
streets  ? 

Mrs.  Vizard.  I remember  1 Poor  Lucy  so  begged 
and  so  cried— 

On  that  day,  a year  since 

Blount  Well ! 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Her  poor  mother  died ; 

And  all  her  wounds  opened,  recalling  that  day ; 

She  insisted— 1 had  not  the  heart  to  say  nay— 

On  the  solace  religion  alone  can  bestow ; 

So  I led  her  to  church,— does  that  anger  you  ? 

Blount.  No ! 

But  at  nightfall 

Mrs.  Vizard.  I knew  that  the  church  would  be  dark ; 
And  thus  nobody  saw  us,  not  even  the  clerk. 

Blount.  And  returning 

Mrs.  Vizard.  We  fell  into  terrible  danger. 

Sir,  the  Mohawks 

Blount  I know ; you  were  saved  by  a stranger. 
He  escorted  you  home ; called  the  next  day,  1 hear. 
Mrs.  Vizard.  But  I soon  sent  him  off  with  a flea  in 
his  ear. 

Blount.  Since  that  day  the  young  villain  has  seen 
. her. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Oh  no  I 

Blount  Yes.  . • 

Mrs.  Vizard.  And  where  ? 

BUnmt.  At  the  window. 

Mrs . Vizard.  You  do  not  say  so ! 

What  deceivers  girls  are ! how  all  watch  they  befool ! 
One  should  marry  them  off,  ere  one  sends  them  to 
school ! 

Blount.  Ay,  I think  you  are  right  All  our  plans 
have  miscarried. 

Go;  send  Lucy  to  me-  it  is  time  she  were  married. 

( Exit  Mas.  Vizabp  by  door  to  left  of  side-scene.) 
When  I first  took  this  orphan,  forlorn  and  alone, 
From  the  poor  village  Inn  where  I sojourned  unknown, 
My  compassion  no  feeling  more  sensitive  masked. 

She  vt&s  grateful ; that  pleased  me ; was  more  than  I 
asked. 

Twas  in  kindness  I screened  myself  under  false 
names, 

For  she  told  me  her  father  bad  fought  for  King  James, 
And,  cmbued  in  the  Jacobite's  pestilent  error, 

In  a Roundhead  she  sees  but  a bugbear  of  terror. 

And  from  me,  Selden  Blount,  who  invoked  our  free 
laws 

To  behead  or  to  hang  all  who  side  with  that  cause, 
She  would  start  with  a shudder  I O fool ! how  above 
Human  weakness  I thought  myself  1 This,  then,  is 
love ! 

Heavens ! to  lbse  her— resign  to  another  those  charms ! 
No,  no ! never ! Why  yield  to  such  idle  alarms  ? 
What's  that  fop  she  has  seen  scarcely  once  in  a way 
To  a man  like  myself,  whom  she  sees  every  day  ? 
Mine  she  must  be  1 but  how !— the  world's  laughter  I 
dread. 

Tut,  the  world  will  not  know,  if  in  secret  we  wed. 
Enter  Luor  by  door  left  of  side-scene. 

Scxzvx  5.  Blount — Luor. 

Lucy.  Dear  sir,  you  look  pale.  Are  you  ill  ? 

Blount  Ay,  what  then  ? 

What  am  I in  your  thoughts  ? 

Lucy.  The  most  generous  of  men. 

Can  you  doubt  of  the  orphan's  respectful  affection, 
When  she  owes  ev'n  a home  to  your  sainted  protec- 
tion ? 


Blount  In  that  home  I had  hoped  for  your  youth  to 

•secure 

Safe  escape  from  the  perilB  that  threaten  the  pure ; 
But,  alas  t where  a daughter  of  Eve  is,  I fear 
That  the  serpent  will  still  be  found  close  at  her  e&r. 
Lucy.  You  alarm  me  1 

Blount  I ought.  Ah,  what  danger  you  ran. 

Yon  have  seen— have  conversed  with 

Lucy.  Well— well. 

Blount  A young  man. 

Lucy.  Nay,  he  is  not  so  frightful,  dear  sir,  as  you 
deem : 

If  you  only  but  knew  him,  Pm  sure  you'd  esteem. 

He's  so  civil— so  pleasant— the  sole  thing  I fear 
Is— heigh-ho ! are  fine  gentlemen  always  sincere  ? 
Blount  You  are  lost  if  you  heed  not  the  words  that 
I say. 

Ah,  young  men  are  not  now  what  they  were  in  my 
day! 

Then  their  fashion  was  manhood,  their  language  was 
truth, 

And  their  love  was  as  fresh  as  a world  In  its  youth. 
Now  they  fawn  like  a courtier,  and  fib  like  his  flunkies, 
And  their  hearts  are  as  old  as  the  faces  of  monkieB. 

Lucy.  Ah,  you  know  not  Sir  Sidney 

Blount.  His  nature  I do, 

For  he  owned  to  my  friend  his  designs  upon  you. 

Lucy.  What  designs? 

Blount  Of  a nature  too  dreadfhl  to  name. 

Lucy.  How  1 His  words  fbll  of  honour 

Blount.  Veiled  thoughts  fbll  of  shame. 

Heard  you  never  of  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  ? Why 
weep? 

Lucy.  Indeed,  sir,  he  don't  look  the  least  like  a 
sheep. 

Blount.  No,  the  sheepskin  for  clothing  much  finer 
he  trucks ; 

Wolves  are  nowaday  clad  not  as  sheep— but  as  bucks. 
'Tis  a false  heart  you  find  where  a fine  dress  you  see. 
And  a lover  sincere  is  a plain  man  like  me. 

Dismiss  then,  dear  child,  this  young  beau  from  your 
mind— 

A young  beau  should  be  loathed  by  good  young  wo- 
mankind. 

At  the  best  he’s  a creature  accustomed  to  roam ; 

'Tis  at  sixty  man  learns  how  to  value  a home. 

Idle  fancies  throng  quick  at  your  credulous  age, 

And  their  cure  is  companionship,  cheerful,  but  sage ; 
Bo,  in  future,  I’ll  give  you  much  more  of  my  own. 
Weeping  still !— I've  a heart,  and  it  is  not  of  stone. 
Lucy.  Pardon,  sir,  these  vain  tears ; nor  believe  that 
I mourn 

For  a false-hearted 

Blount  Coxcomb,  who  merits  but  scorn. 

We  must  give  you  some  change ; purer  air,  livelier 
scene, 

And  yonr  mind  will  soon  win  back  its  temper  serene. 
Yon  must  quit  this  dulLcourt  with  its  shocking  look 
out.  ’ 

Yes,  a cot  is  the  home  of  contentment,  no  doubt— 

A sweet  cot  with  a garden— wall'd  round— shall  be 
ours. 

Where  our  hearts  shall  unite  in  the  passion— for  flow- 
ers. 

Ah ! I know  a retreat,  from  all  turmoil  remote, 

In  the  suburb  of  Lambeth— soon  reached  by  a boat 
So  that  every  spare  momeut  to  business  not  due 
I can  give,  my  sweet  Lucy,  to  rapture  and  you. 

Lucy.  What  means  he?  His  words  and  his  looks 
are  alarming : 

Mr.  Jones,  you’re  too  good  1 
Blount.  What  ?— to  find  you  so  charming  ? 

Yes,  tho*  Fortune  has  placed  my  condition  above 
you. 

Yet  Love  levels  all  ranks.  Be  not  startled— I love 
you. 

From  all  dreams  less  exalted  your  fancies  arouse ; 

The  poor  orphan  I raise  to  the  rank  of  my  spouse. 
Lucy.  What ! His  spouse ! Do  I dream ! 

Blount  Till  that  moment  arrives 

Train  yonr  mind  to  reflect  on  the  duty  of  wives. 

I must  see  Mistress  Vizard,  and  all  things  prepare; 

To  secure  our  retreat  shall  this  day  be  my  care. 
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And— despising  the  wretch  who  has  caused  us  such 
sorrow—  * 

Our  two  lives  shall  unite  in  the  cottage  to-morrow. 

Lucy.  Pray  excuse  me— this  talk  is  bo  strangely 

Blount.  Delightful ! 

Lucy  (aside).  I am  faint : I am  all  of  a tremble : how 
frightful ! I Exit  through  side-door  to  left. 

Blount  Good ; my  mind  overawes  her  1 From  fear 
love  will  grow, 

And  by  this  time  to-morrow  a fig  for  the  beau. 

[Calling  out 

Enter  Mbs.  Vizard. 

Scene  6.  Blount— Mas.  Vizard. 

Blount  Guard  well  my  dear  Lucy  to-day, 

For  to-morrow  I free  you,  and  bear  her  away. 

I agree  with  yourself— it  is  time  she  were  married, 
And  I only  regret  that  so  long  I have  tarried. 

Eno’ !— I’ve  proposed. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  She  consented  ? 

Blount  Of  course; 

Must  a man  like  myself  get  a wife,  ma’am,  by  force  ? 
Newsman  (\ without ',  ringing  a belt).  Great  news. 

Mrs.  Vizard  ( running  to  the  window , listening  and  re- 
peating). What!  “ Lord  Nithsdale  escaped  from 
the  Tower.” 

(Nithsdale  peeps  through  the  door  of  his  room.) 
41  In  his  wife’s  clothes  disguised !— the  gown  grey, 
with  red  flower, 

Mantle  black,  trimmed  with  ermine.”  My  hearing  is 
hard. 

Mr.  Blount,  Mr.  Blount— Do  you  hear  the  reward  ? 

Blount.  Yes;  a thousand 

Mrs.  Vizard.  What  I— guineas  ? 

Blount  Of  course ; come  away. 

I go  now  for  the  parson— do  heed  what  1 say. 

(Nithsdale  shakes  his  fist  at  Mbs.  Vizard,  and  re- 
treats.) 

We  shall  marry  to-morrow— no  witness  bnt  you : 

For  the  marriage  is  private.  I’m  Jones  still.  Adieu ! 

[Exit  Blount. 

(Lucy  peeps  out.) 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Ha ! a thousand  gold  guineas ! 

[Locks  Nitiisd ale’s  door . 

Re-enter  Blount. 

Guard  closely  my  treasure. 
That’s  her  door;  for  precaution,  just  lock  it. 

Mrs . Vizard.  With  pleasure. 

[As  she  shows  out  Blount,  Lucy  slips  forth. 
Lucy.  Eh,  locked  up!  No,  I yet  may  escape  if  I hide. 

[Gets  behind  the  window-curtains. 

Re-enter  Mbs.  Vizard. 

Mr 8.  Vizard.  Shall  1 act  on  this  news  ? I mast  quick- 
ly decide. 

Surely  Nithsdale  it  is ! Grey  gown,  sprigg'd  with  red ; 
Did  not  walk  like  a woman — | stride,  not  a tread. 

# (Locks  Lucy's  door.) 

Both  my  lambs  are  in  fold.  Til  steal  out  and  in- 
quire;— 

Robert  Walpole  might  make  the  reward  somewhat 
higher. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Vizard. 
Lucy  (looking  out  from  the  windoxo).  She  has  locked 
the  street  door.  She  has  gone  with  the  key, 
And  the  servant  Is  out.  No  escape ; woe  is  me ! 

How  I love  him ! And  yet  I mnst  see  him  with  loath- 
ing. 

Why  Bhotild  wolves  l>e  disguised  in  such  beautiful 
clothing? 

Nithsdale  (knocking  violently).  Let  me  out.  I’ll  not 
perish  entrapped.  From  your  snare 
Thus  I break 

(Bursts  the  door , and  comes  out  brandishing 
a poker.) 

Treacherous  hag ! 

Scenx  7.  Luoy— Nithsdale. 

Lucy.  *Tis  the  wolf.  Spare  me : spare ! 

r Kneeling , and  hiding  her  face. 
Nithsdale.  She’s  a witch,  and  has  changed  herself! 
Lucy.  Do  not  come  near  me. 


Nithsdale.  Nay,  young  lady,  look  np ! 

Lucy.  Tis  a w oman ! 

Nithsdale.  Why  fear  me  ? 

Perchance,  like  myself;  you're  a prisoner? 

Lucy.  Ah  yes ! 

Nithsdale.  And  your  kinsfolk  are  true  to  the  Stuart, 

I guess. 

Lucy.  My  poor  father  took  arms  for  King  James. 
Nithsdale.  So  did  L 

Lucy.  You!— a woman ! How  brave! 

Nithsdale.  For  that  crime  I must  die 

If  you  will  not  assist  me. 

Lucy.  Assist  you— how?  Say? 

Nithsdale.  That  she-Judas  will  6ell  me,  and  goes  to 
betray. 

Jjucy.  Fly ! Alas,  she  has  locked  the  street  door ! 
Nithsdale.  Lady  fair, 

Does  not  Love  laugh  at  locksmiths  ? Well,  so  does 
Despair  1 (Glancing  at  the  in'ndtnr.) 

Flight  is  here.  But  this  dress  my  detection  ensures. 
If  I could  but  exchange  hood  and  mantle  for  yours ! 
Dare  I ask  yon  to  save  me  ? 

Lucy.  Nay,  donbt  not  my  will ; 

But  my  own  door  is  locked. 

Nithsdale  (raising  the  poker).  And  the  key  is  here 
still. 

[flwrsto  the  door  of  Lucy's  room,  and  enter*. 
Lucy.  I have  read  of  the  Amazons.  This  must  be 
one. 

Nithsdale  (coming  from  the  door  with  hood , goi cn,  and 
mantle  on  his  arm).  I have  found  all  I need  for 
the  risk  I mast  ran. 

Lucy.  Can  I help  you  ? 

Nithsdale.  Heaven  bless  thee,  sweet  Innocence,  no. 
Haste,  and  look  If  no  back  way  is  open  below. 

Stay,  your  father  has  served  the  king  over  the  water: 
And  this  locket  may  please  your  brave  father's  true 
daughter— 

The  grey  hair  of  poor  Carles,  Intertwined  with  the 
pearl. 

Go ; vouchsafe  me  this  kiss. 

[Kissing  her  hand,  and  exit  within  the  door. 
Lucy.  What  a wonderful  girl ! 

Scent  8.  The  exterior  of  Mrs.  Vizard’s  House,  large 
window.  Balcony,  area  rails  below.  A court . Dead 
walls  for  side-scenes,  with  blue  posts  at  each  end , through 
which  the  actors  enter . 

Enter  Blount. 

Blount  For  the  curse  of  celebrity  nothing  atones. 
The  sharp  parson  I call  on,  as  simple  John  Jones, 
Has  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  my  popular  front. 

Than  he  cries,  44  Ha  I the  Patriot,  the  great  Selden 
Blount.” 

Mistress  Vizard  must  hunt  np  some  priest  just  from 
Cam, 

Who  may  gaze  on  these  features,  nor  guess  who  I am. 

(Knock*) 

Not  at  home.  * Servant  out  too ! Ah  ! gone  forth,  1 
guess, 

To  enchant  the  young  bride  with  a new  wedding 
dress. 

I mnst  search  for  a parson  myself 

Enter  Bell  air  from  the  opposite  side. 

Scene  9.  Blount— Bellai4. 

Bellair  (flapping  him  on  the  shoulder).  Blount,  your 
news? 

Blount  Yon ! and  here,  sir  ! What  means 

ReUair.  My  Impatience  excuse. 

Yon  have  seen  her? 

Blount.  I have. 

Bellair.  And  have  pleaded  ray  cause : 

And  of  course  she  consents,  for  she  loves  me?  You 
pause. 

Blount.  Nay,  alas,  my  dear  friend 

Bellair.  Speak,  and  tell  me  my  fete. 

Blount.  Quick  and  rash  though  your  wooing  be,  it  i? 
too  late ; 

She  has  promised  her  hand  to  another.  Bear  np ! 
Bellair.  There  is  many  a slip  'twixt  the  lip  and  the 
cup. 

Ah  ! my  rival  I’ll  fight.  Say  his  name  If  you  can. 
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Blount.  Mr.  Jones.  I am  told  he's  a fine-looking 
man. 

Bellair . His  address? 

Blount . Wherefore  ask  ? You  kill  her  in  this  duel— 
81ay  the  choice  of  her  heart  1 
Bellair.  Of  her  heart ; you  are  cruel. 

But  If  so,  why,  heaven  bless  her ! 

Blount  My  arm— come  away ! 

Bellair.  No,  my  carriage  waits  yonder.  1 thank  yon. 

Good  day.  [Exit 

Blount  He  is  gone.  I am  safe.  (Shaking  his  left 
hand  with  his  right ) Wish  you  joy,  my  dear 
Jones.  [Exit 

[N itosdalk,  disguised  in  Lucy's  dress  and  man- 
tle, opens  the  window. 

Xithsdalc.  All  is  still  How  to  jump  without  break- 
ing my  bones  ? 

(Trying  to  flatten  his  petticoats,  and  with  one 
leg  over  the  balcony.) 

Curse  these  petticoats!  Heaven,  out  of  all«my  lost 
riches, 

Why  couldst  thou  not  save  me  one  thin  pair  of  breech- 
es ! 

Steps ! [ Gets  back— shuts  the  window. 

Re-enter  Bellair. 

Bellair.  But  Blount  may  be  wrong.  From  her  own 
lips  alone 

Will  I learn.  (Looking  up  at  the  window.) 

I see  some  one ; I'll  venture  this  stone. 
[Picks  up  and  throws  a pebble  at  the  window. 
Xithsdale  (opening  the  window ).  Joy  ’.—the  signal  1 

Scene  10.  Bzllaix— Nithbuale. 

Bellair.  'Tis  you ; say  my  friend  was  deceived. 

(Nithsdalx  makes  an  affirmative  sign.) 

You  were  snared  to  this 

Xithsdale.  Hush ! 

• Bellair.  Could  you  guess  how  I grieved  1 

But  oh ! fly  from  this  Jail ; I'm  still  fall  of  alarms. 

Tve  a carriage  at  hand : trust  yourself  to  these  arms. 
(Nitusdalr  tucks  up  his  petHooats,  gets  down 
the  balcony  backwards,  setting  his  foot  on  the 
area  rail.) 

Powers  above !— What  a leg  1 

(Loan  Nithbdal*  turns  round  on  the  rail,  re- 
jects Bellair’s  hand , and  jumps  down.) 

O my  charmer  I one  kiss. 
Xithsdale.  Are  yon  out  of  your  senses ! 

Bellair  (trying  to  pull  up  her  hood).  With  rapture ! 
Xithsdale  ( striking  him).  Take  this. 

Bellair.  What  a list  1 If  it  hits  one  so  hard  before 
marriage, 

What  would  it  do  after  ? 

Xithsdale.  Quick,  where  is  the  carriage  ? 

Now,  sir,  give  me  your  hand. 

Bellair.  1*11  be  hanged  if  I do 

Till  I snatch  my  first  kiss. 

(Lifts  the  hood  and  recoils  astounded.) 

Who  the  devil  are  you  ? 
(N  itiisdale  tries  to  get  from  him.  A struggle. 
Bellair  prevails.) 

I will  give  you  in  charge,  or  this  moment  confess 
How  you  pass  as  ray  Lucy,  and  wear  her  own  dress. 
Xithsdale  (aside).  Whatl  His  Lucy?  I'm  saved.  To 
her  pity  I owe 

This  last  chance  for  my  life ; would  yon  sell  it,  sir  ? 

Bellair.  No. 

But  your  life ! What's  yonr  name  ? Mine  is  Sidney 
Bellair. 

Xithsdale.  Who  in  Parliament  pleaded  so  nobly  to 
spare 

From  the  axe 

Bellair.  The  chiefis  doomed  in  the  Jacobite  rise  ? 
Xithsdale  (with  dignity).  I am  Nithsdale.  Quick, 
sell  me  or  free  me — time  flies. 

Bellair.  Come  this  way.  There's  my  coach.  I will 
take  you  myself 
Where  you  will ; — ship  you  oft 
Xithsdale.  Do  yon  side  with  the  Guelph? 

Bellair.  Yes.  What  then  ? 

Xithsdale.  Yon  wonld  risk  yonr  own  life  by  his 
laws. 
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Did  yon  ship  me  to  France!  They  who  fight  in  a 
cause 

Should  alone  share  its  perils.  Farewell,  generous 
stranger. 

Bellair.  Pooh ! no  gentleman  leaves  a young  lady 
in  danger ; 

You'd  be  mobbed  ere  you  got  half  a yard  through  the 
town, 

Why,  that  stride  and  that  calf— let  me  settle  your 
gown. 

(Clinging  to  him,  and  half  spoken  without.) 

No,  no.  I will  see  you  at  least  to  my  carriage. 

(Behind  scene.) 

To  what  place  shall  it  drive  ? 

Xithsdale.  To  Blackwall 

Enter  Lucy  from  the  window. 

Lucy.  Hatefal  m arrive 

But  where's  that  poor  lady  ? What !— gone  ? She  is 
free! 

Could  she  leap  from  the  window  ? I wish  I were  she. 

[Retreats. 

Scene  11.  Bellaib— Lucy. 

Bellair . Now  she's  safe  in  my  coach,  on  condition, 

I own, 

Not  flattering,  sweet  creature,  to  leave  her  alone. 

Lucy  (peeping).  It  is  he ! 

Bellair.  Ah,  if  Lucy  would  only  appear ! 

(Stoops  to  pick  up  a stone,  and  in  the  act  to  fling 
as  Lucy  comes  out.) 

O my  Lucy !— mine  angel ! 

Lucy.  Why  is  he  so  dear  ? 

Bellair.  Is  it  true  ? From  that  face  am  I evermore 
banished  ? 

In  yonr  love  was  the  dream  of  my  life ! Is  it  van- 
ished ? 

Have  yon  pledged  to  another  yonr  hand  and  your 
heart? 

Lucy.  Not  my  heart.  Oh,  not  that 

Bellair.  But  your  hand  ? By  what  art— 

By  what  force  are  you  won  heart  and  hand  to  dissever, 

And  consent  to  loathed  nuptials  that  part  us  for  ever? 

Lucy.  Would  that  pain  you  so  much  ? 

Bellair.  Can  you  ask  ? Oh,  believe  me, 

You're  my  all  in  the  world  1 
Lucy.  I am  told  yon  deceived  me ; 

That  yon  harbour  designs  which  my  lips  dare  not 
name. 

And  yonr  words  full  of  honour  veil  thoughts  full  of 
shame. 

Ah,  sir,  I’m  so  young  and  so  friendless — so  weak  1— 

Do  not  ask  for  my  heArt  if  yon  take  it  to  break. 

Bellair.  Who  can  slander  me  thus  ? Not  my  friend, 

I am  sure. 

Lucy.  His  friend ! 

Bellair.  Can  my  love  know  one  feeling  impure 
When  I lay  at  yonr  feet  all  I have  in  this  life— 

Wealth  and  rank,  name  and  honour — and  woo  yon  as 
wife? 

Lucy.  As  your  wife  1 All  about  you  seems  so  much 
above 

My  mean  lot 

Bellair.  And  so  worthless  compared  to  your  love. 

You  reject,  then,  this  suitor?— my  hand  you  accept? 

Lucy.  Ah  1 but  do  you  not  see  in  what  prison  I'm 
kept? 

And  this  suitor 

Bellair.  You  hate  him ! 

Lucy . Till  this  day,  say  rather 

Bellair.  What? 

Lucy.  I loved  him. 

Bellair.  You  loved ! 

Lucy.  As  I might  a grandfather. 

He  has  shielded  the  orphan I had  not  a notion 
That  he  claimed  from  me  more  than  a grandchild's 
devotion  1 

And  my  heart  ceased  to  beat  between  terror  and  sor- 
row 

When  he  said  he  wonld  make  me  his  wife,  and  to- 
morrow. 

BeUair.  Fly  with  me,  and  at  once ! 

Lucy.  She  has  locked  the  street  door. 
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BeUair.  And  my  angers  not  made  to  jump  down 
from  that  floor. 

Listen;  quick;  I hear  voices I save  you ; this  night 

I arrange  all  we  need  both  for  wedlock  and  flight. 

At  what  time  after  dark  does  yonr  sh e-dragon  close 

Her  sweet  eyes,  and  her  household  consign  to  repose  ? 

Lucy.  About  nine  in  this  season  of  winter.  What 
then? 

BeUair.  By  the  window  keep  watch.  When  the 
clock  has  struck  ten 

A slight  stone  smites  the  casement below  I attend. 

You  will  sec  a safe  ladder ; at  once  yon  descend. 

We  then  reach  your  new  home,  priest  and  friends 
shall  be  there, 

Prond  to  bless  the  young  bride  of  Sir  Sidney  Bellair. 

Hush ! the  steps  come  this  way ; do  not  fail ! She  is 
won.  [Exit  Bellair. 

lAtcy.  Stay I tremble  as  guilty.  Heavens ! what 
have  1 done  ? 


ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  1.  St.  Jame8%8  Park.  Scats , <£c.  Time— Sunset, 
Enter  Blount. 

Blount,  So  the  parson  is  found  and  the  cottage  is 
hired— 

Every  fear  was  dispelled  when  my  rival  retired. 

Ev’n  my  stern  mother  country  must  spare  from  my 
life 

A brief  moon  of  that  honey  one  tastes  with  a wife ! 
And  then  strong  as  a giant,  recruited  by  sleep, 

On  corruption  and  Walpole  my  fury  shall  sweep. 

’Mid  the  cheers  of  the  House  I will  state  in  my  place 
How  the  bribes  that  he  proffered  were  flung  in  .his 
face. 

Men  shall  class  me  amid  those  examples  of  worth 
Which,  alas ! become  daily  more  rare  on  this  earth ; 
And  Posterity,  setting  its  brand  on  the  front 
Of  a Walpole,  select  for  its  homage  a Blount. 

Enter  Bellair,  singing  gaily . 

Scene  2.  Blount— Bellair. 

BeUair . 11  The  dove  builds  where  the  leaves  are  still 

green  on  the  tree ” 

Blount  {rising).  Ha ! 

BeUair.  “ For  May  and  December  can  never  agree.” 
Blount  I am  glad  you've  so  quickly  got  over  that 
blow. 

BeUair.  Fallala! 

Blount  (aside).  What  this  levity  means  I must  know. 
The  friend  I best  loved  was  your  father,  Bellair— 

Let  me  hope  your  strange  mirth  is  no  laugh  of  despair. 

Bellair.  On  the  wit  of  the  wisest  man  it  is  no  stigma 
If  the  heart  of  a girl  is  to  him  an  enigma ; 

That  my  Lucy  was  lost  to  my  arms  you  believed— 
Wish  me  joy,  my  dear  Blount,  you  were  grossly  de- 
ceived. 

She  is  mine  I— What  on  earth  aje  you  thidking  about  7 
Do  you  hear  ? 

Blount  I am  racked ! 

Bellair.  What? 

Blount.  A twinge  of  the  gout 

(Re-seating  himself.) 

Pray  excuse  me. 

Bellair.  Nay,  rather  myself  I reproach 

For  not  heeding  your  pain.  Let  me  call  you  a coach. 

Blount.  Nay,  nay,  it  is  gone.  I am  eager  to  hear 
How  I've  been  thus  deceived— make  my  blunder  more 
clear. 

You  have  seen  her? 

Bellair.  Of  course.  From  her  own  lips  I gather 
That  your  good  Mr.  Jones  might  be  Lucy's  grand- 
father. 

Childish  fear,  or  of  Vizard— who  seems  a virago — 

Or  the  old  man  himself 

Blount  Oh ! 

Bellair.  You  groan  ? 

Blount.  The  lumbago ! 

Bellair.  Ah ! they  say  gout  is  shifty— now  here  and 
now  there. 

Blount.  Pooh  ;— continue.  The  girl  thou 


BeUair.  I (bund  in  despair. 

But  no  matter— all's  happily  settled  at  last 
Blount  Ah ! eloped  from  the  house? 

BeUair.  No,  the  door  was  made  fast 

But  to-night  I would  ask  you  a favour. 

Blount  What?  Bay. 

BeUair.  If  your  pain  should  have  left  you,  to  give 
her  away. 

For  myself  it  is  meet  that  I take  every  care 
That  my  kinsfolk  shall  hail  the  new  Lady  Bellair. 
I've  induced  my  two  aunts  (who  are  prudish)  to  grace 
With  their  presence  my  house,  where  the  nuptials  take 
place. 

And  to  act  as  her  father  there's  no  man  so  flt 
As  yourself,  dear  old  Blount,  if  the  gout  will  permit 

Blount.  Tis  an  honour 

Bellair.  Say  pleasure. 

Blount  Great  pleasure ! Proceed. 

How  is  she,  if  the  door  is  still  fast,  to  be  freed  ? 

Is  the  hbuse  to  be  stormed  ? 

Bellair.  Nay ; I told  you  before 

That  a house  has  its  windows  as  well  as  its  door. 

And  a stone  at  the  pane  for  a signal  suffices, 

While  a ladder 

Blount  I see.  (Aside.)  What  infernal  devices ! 

Has  she  no  maiden  fear 

BeUair.  From  the  ladder  to  Call? 

Ask  her  that— when  we  meet  at  my  house  in  White- 
hall. 

Enter  1st  Jacobite  Lord. 


Scene  8.  Blount,  Bellair,  1st  Jacobite,  aftericards 
Veabey. 

Jacobite  lard  (giving  note  to  Bellair).  If  I err  not,  I 
speak  to  8ir  Sidney  Bellair? 

Pray  vouchsafe  me  one  moment  in  private. 

[Draws  him  aside. 
Blount.  Despair  1 

How  prevent  ?— how  forestall  ? Could  I win  but  delay) 
I might  yet  brush  this  stinging  fly  out  of  my  way. 

( White  he  speaks,  enter  Vraset  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Veasey.  Hal  Bellair  whispering  close  with  that 
Jacobite  lord— 

Are  they  hatching  some  plot  ? 

iHides  behind  the  trees— listening. 

Bellair  (reading).  So  he's  safely  on  hoard 

Jacobite  Jxrrd.  And  shonld  Fortune  shake  out  other 
lots  from  her  urn, 

We,  poor  friends  of  the  Stuart,  might  serve  you  in 
turn. 

Yon  were  talking  with  Blount— Sclden  Blount— Is  be 
one 

Of  yonr  friends?  * 

Bellair.  Ay,  the  truest 

Jacobite  Lord . Then  warn  him  to  shun 

That  vile  Jezabel's  man-trap— I know  be  goes  there. 
Whom  she  welcomes  she  sells. 

Bellair.  I will  bid  him  beware. 

[Shakes  hands.  Exit  Jacobite  Lord. 
Bellair  (to  Blount).  I have  just  learned  a secret,  *tis 
flt  I should  tell  you. 

Go  no  more  to  old  Vizard's,  or  know  she  will  sell  you. 
Nithsdale  hid  in  her  house  when  the  scaffold  he  fled. 
She  received  him,  and  went  for  the  price  on  his  head; 
But— the  drollest  mistake— of  that  tale  by-and-by— 
He  was  freed ; is  safe  now ! 

Blount,  Who  delivered  him  ? 

BeUair.  I* 

Blount  Ha ! — you  did  1 

BeUair.  See,  he  sends  me  this  letter  of  thanks. 
Blount  (reading).  Which  invites  you  to  Join  with  the 
Jacobite  ranks. 

And  wheu  James  has  his  kingdom 

BeUair.  That  chance  is  remote ; 

Blount  Hints  an  earldom  for  you. 

BeUair.  Bah ! 

Blount  Take  care  of  this  note. 

[ Appears  to  thrust  it  into  Bellair's  coaLpockct 
— lets  it  fall,  and  puts  his  foot  on  it 
BeUair.  Had  I guessed  that  the  hag  was  so  greedy 
of  gold. 

Long  ago  I had  bought  Lucy  out  of  her  hold ; 
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Bat  to-night  the  dear  child  will  be  free  from  her  power. 
Adieu.  I expect  you  then. 

Blount  Hold!  at  what  hour? 

BeUair.  By  the  window  at  ten,  self  and  ladder  await 
her; 

The  wedding— eleven ; you  will  not  be  later.  C Exit 

Blount  (picking  tip  the  letter).  Nithsdale’s  letter. 
Bright  thought !— and  what  luck ! I see  Veaaey. 

Re-enter  Bellair. 

BeUair . Blount,  I say,  will  old  Jones  be  to-morrow 
uneasy ? 

Can't  you  fancy  his  face  ? 

Blount  Yes;  ha!  ha! 

BeUair.  I am  off.  [Exit 

Scent:  4.  Blount — Veasey. 

Blount . What,  shall  I,  Selden  Blount,  be  a popin- 
jay’s scoff? 

Mr.  Veasey,  your  servant 
Veaaey.  I trust,  on  the  whole, 

That  you’ve  settled  with  Walpole  the  prices  of  cool. 
Blount  Coals  be— lighted  below ! Sir,  the  country’s 
in  danger. 

Veaaey.  To  that  fret  Walpole  says  that  no  patriot's 
a stranger. 

Blount.  With  the  safety  of  England  myself  I will 
task. 

If  you  hold  yourself  licensed  to  grant  what  I ask. 

Veaaey . Whatsoever  the  terms  of  a patriot  so  staunch, 
Walpole  gives  you— I speak  as  his  proxy— carte  blanche. 
Blount  If  I break  private  ties  where  the  Public's  at 
stake, 

SHU  my  friend  Is  my  friend : the  condition  I make 
Is  to  keep  him  shut  up  from  all  share  tn  rash  strife, 
And  secure  him  from  danger  to  fortune  and  life. 
Veaaey.  Blount;  agreed.  And  this  friend?  Scarce 
a moment  ago 

I marked  Sidney  Bellair  in  close  talk  with 

Blount  I know. 

There's  a plot  to  be  checked  ere  it  start  fnto  shape. 
Hark,  Bellair  had  a hand  in  Lord  Nithsdale’s  escape ! 
Veaaey.  That's  abetment  of  treason. 

Blount  Read  this,  and  attend. 

(Gives  N i Tii 8D ale’s  note  to  Bellair,  which  Yea- 
bey  reads.) 

Snares  atrocious  are  set  to  entrap  my  poor  friend 

In  an  outbreak  to  follow  that  Jacobite's  flight 

Veaaey.  In  an  outbreak ! Where  ?— when  ? 

Blount.  Hush ! In  London  to-night 

He  is  thoughtless  and  young.  Act  on  this  informa- 
tion. 

Quick !—  arrest  him  at  once;  and  watch  over  the 
nation. 

Veaaey.  No  precaution  too  great  against  men  dis- 
affected. 

Blount  And  the  law  gives  you  leave  to  confine  the 
suspected. 

Veaaey.  Ay,  this  note  will  suffice  for  a warrant  Be 
sure, 

Ere  the  clock  strike  the  quarter,  your  friend  is  secure. 

[ Exit  Veasey. 

Blount  Good ; my  rival  to-night  will  be  swept  from 
my  way, 

And  John  Joues  shall  wake  easy  eno*  the  next  day. 
This  girl  do  I love  ? No,  my  hate  is  so  strong, 

That  to  me,  whom  she  mocks,  she  alone  shall  belong. 
I need  trust  to  that  salable  Vizard  no  more. 

Ha ! I stand  as  Bellair  the  bride’s  window  before. 
Ob,  when  love  coroes  so  late  bow  it  maddens  the 
brain, 

Between  shame  for  onr  folly,  and  rage  at  onr  pain. 

lEzit. 

Scene  & Boom  in  Walpole's  House.  Lights. 
Enter  Walpole. 

Walpole.  So  Lord  Nithsdale's  shipped  oft  There’s 
an  end  of  one  trouble ; 

When  his  head's  at  Boulogne  the  reward  shall  be 
doable. 

(Seating  himself,  takes  up  a book— glances  at  it, 
and  throws  it  down.) 

Staff!  I wonder  what  lies  the  Historians  will  tell 


When  they  babble  of  one  Robert  Walpole ! Well, 
well, 

Let  them  eneet  at  his  blunders,  declaim  on  his  vices. 
Cite  the  rogues  whom  he  purchased,  and  rail  at  the 
prices, 

They  shall  own  that  all  lust  for  revenge  he  withstood  - 
And,  if  lavish  of  gold,  he  was  sparing  of  blood ; 

That  when  England  was  threatened  by  France  and 
by  Rome, 

He  forced  Peace  from  abroad,  and  encamped  her  at 
home, 

And  the  Freedom  he  left,  rooted  firm  in  mild  laws, 
May  o'ershadow  the  faults  of  deeds  done  in  her  cause ! 

Enter  Veasey. 

Scene  G.  Walpole— Veasey. 

Veaaey  (giving  note).  Famous  news!  See,  Bellair 
has  delivered  himself 

To  your  hands.  He  must  go  heart  and  soul  with  the 
Guelph, 

And  vote  straight,  or  he’s  ruined. 

Walpole  (reading).  This  note  makes  it  dear 

That  he's  guilty  of  Nithsdale's  escape. 

Veaaey.  And  I hear 

That  to-night  he  will  head  some  tamnltnous  revolt, 
Unless  chained  to  his  stall  like  a mischievous  colt 
Walpole . Your  informant? 

Veaaey.  Guess ! Blount ; but  on  promise  to  save 
His  young  friend's  life  and  fortune ! 

Walpole.  What  Blount  says  is  grave. 

He  would  never  thus  speak  if  not  sure  of  his  fact. 

(Signing  warrant.) 
Here  then,  take  my  State  warrant ; but  cautiously  act 
Bid  Bellair  keep  his  house— forbid  exits  and  entries 
To  make  sure,  at  his  door  place  a couple  df  sentries. 
Say  I mean  him  no  ill ; but  these  times  will  excuse 
Much  less  gentle  precautions  than  those  which  I use. 
Stay,  Dame  Vizard  is  waiting  without : to  her  den 
Nithsdale  fled.  She  came  here  to  betray  him. 

Veaaey.  What  then  ? 

Walpole.  Why,  I kept  her,  perforce,  till  I sent,  on 
the  sly, 

To  prevent  her  from  hearing  Lord  Nithsdale's  good- 
bye. 

When  my  agent  arrived,  I’m  delighted  to  say, 

That  the  cage-wires  were  broken,— the  bird  flown 
away; 

Bat  he  foand  one  poor  captive  imprisoned  and 
weeping ; 

I must  learn  how  that  captive  came  Into  each  keep- 
ing. 

Now  off— nay,  a moment ; yon  would  not  be  loth 
Just  to  stay  with  Bellair?— I may  send  for  you  both. 
Veaaey.  With  a host  more  delightful  no  mortal  could 
sup, 

But  a guest  so  unlooked  for 

Walpole.  Will  cheer  the  boy  up ! 

(Exit  Veasey. 

Walpole  ( ringing  hand-bell). 

(Enter  Skeyant.) 

Usher  In  Mrs.  Vizard. 

Scene  7.  Walpole— Mbs.  Vizard. 

Walpole.  Quite  shocked  to  detain  yon, 

But  I knew  a mistake,  if  there  were  one,  would  pain 
you. 

Jfre.  Vizard.  Sir,  mistake  there  is  not;  that  vile 
creature  ife  no  man. 

Walpole.  But  yon  locked  the  door? 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Fast 

Walpole.  Then,  no  doubt,  'tie  a woman, 

For  she  slipped  through  the  window. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  No  woman  durst ! 

Walpole.  Nay. 

When  did  woman  want  courage  to  go  her  own  way  ? 
Mrs.  Vizard.  You  jest,  sir.  To  me  'tisHo  subject  of 
laughter. 

Walpole.  Do  not  weep.  The  reward  ?— we’ll  discuss 
that  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  You'd  not  wrong  a poor  widow  who 
brought  yon  such  news? 
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Walpole.  Wrong  a widow !— there’s  oil  to  put  in  her 
craze.  ( Giving  a pocket-book.) 

Meanwhile,  the  tried  agent  despatched  to  your  house, 
In  that  trap  found  a poor  little  terrified  mouse, 

Which  called  itself  “ Wilmot"— a name  known  to  me. 
Say,  how  in  your  trap  did  that  mouse  come  to  be? 

Mrs.  Vizard  ( hesitatingly ).  Sir,  believe  me 

Walpole.  Speak  truth— for  your  own  sake  you  ought. 
Mrs.  Vizard.  By  a gentleman,  sir,  to  my  house  she 
was  brought. 

Walpole.  Oh,  some  Jacobite  kinsman  perhaps  ? 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Bless  you,  no ; 

A respectable  Roundhead.  You  frighten  me  so  1 
Walpole.  A respectable  Roundhead  entrust  to  your 
care 

A young  girl,  whom  you  guard  as  in  prison !— Beware : 
’Gainst  decoy  for  vile  purpose  the  law  is  severe. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Fie,  you  libel  a saint,  sir,  of  morals 
austere. 

Walpole.  Do  you  mean  Judith  Vizard  ? 

Jfrs.  Vizard.  I mean  Selden  Blount 

Walpole.  I’m  bewildered ! But  why  does  this  saint 
(no  affront) 

To  your  pious  retreat  a fair  damsel  confide  ? 

Mrs.  Vizard.  To  protect  her  as  ward  till  he  clailns 
her  as  bride. 

Walpole.  'Faith,  his  salntship  does  well  until  that 
day  arrive 

To  imprison  the  maid  he  proposes  to  wive. 

But  these  Roundheads  are  wont  but  with  Roundheads 
to  wed, 

And  the  name  of  this  lady  is  Wilmot  she  said. 

Every  Wilmot  I know  of  is  to  the  backbone 
A rank  Jacobite ; say,  can  that  name  be  her  own? 
Mrs.  Vizard.  Not  a doubt;  more  than  once  I have 
heard*  the  girl  say 

That  her  father  had  fought  for  King  James  on  the  day 
When  the  ranks  of  the  8tuart  were  crushed  at  the 
Boyne. 

Re  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  and  fled  to  rejoin 
At  the  Court  of  8t.  Germain's  his  new  wedded  bride. 
Long  their  hearth  without  prattlers ; a year  ere  he  died, 
Lucy  came  to  console  her  who  mourned  him,  bereft 
Of  all  else  in  this  world. 

Walpole  (eagerly).  But  the  widow  he  left; 

She  lives  still? 

Mrs.  Vizard.  No ; her  child  is  now  motherless. 
Walpole  (aside).  Fled ! 

Fled  again  from  ns,  sister ! How  stern  are  the  dead  1 
Their  dumb  lips  have  no  pardon.  Tut ! shall  I build 
grief 

On  a guess  that  perchance  only  fools  my  belief? 

This  may  not  be  her  child.  (Rings.) 

( Enter  Servant.) 

My  coach  waits? 

Servant  At  the  door. 

Walpole,  Come ; your  house  teems  with  secrets  I 
long  to  explore. 

(Exeunt  Walpole  and  Mas.  Vizabd. 

Scene  8.  Mss.  Vizard’s  House.  A lamp  on  the  table. 
Enter  Lucv  from  her  Room. 

Lucy . Mistress  Vizard  still  out ! 

(Looking  at  the  clock.) 
What — so  late  ? O my  heart  1— 
How  it  beats ! Have  I promised  in  stealth  to  depart  ? 
Trust  him— yes!— but  will  he,  ah!— long  after  this 
night. 

Trust  the  wife  wooed  so  briefly,  and  won  but  by  flight  ? 
My  lost  mother  I (Takes  a miniature  from  her  breast) 
Oh  conldst  thou  yet  counsel  thy  child  1 
No,  this  lip  does  not  smile  as  it  yesterday  smiled. 
From  thine  heaven  can  no  warning  voice  come  to 
mine  eAr  ? 

Save  thy  child  from  herself;— 'tis  myself  that  I fear. 

Enter  Walpole  and  Mas.  Vizard  through  the  conceal- 
ed door. 

Mrs.  Vizard.  Lucy,  love,  in  this  gentleman  (curtsey, 
my  dear) 

See  a friend. 

Walpole.  Peace,  and  leave  us.  (Exit  Mrs.  Vizard. 


Scene  9.  Walpole— Lucy. 

Walpole.  Fair  girl,  I would  hear 

From  yourself,  if  your  parents 

Lucy.  My  parents ; O say 

Did  you  know  them ?— my  mother? 

Walpole.  The  years  roll  away. 

I behold  a grey  hall,  backed  by  woodlands  of  pine ; 

I behold  a fair  face— eyes  and  tresses  like  thine— 

By  her  side  a rude  boy  full  of  turbulent  life, 

All  impatient  of  rest,  and  all  burning  for  strife— 

They  are  brother  and  sister.  Unconscious  they  stand— 
On  the  spot  where  their  paths  shall  divide— hand  in 
hand. 

Hush ! a moment,  and  lo ! as  if  lost  amid  night. 

She  is  gone  from  his  side,  she  Is  snatched  from  his 
sight 

Time  has  flowed  on  its  course— that  wild  boy  lives  in 
me; 

But  the  sister  I lost  Does  she  bloom  back  in  thee? 
Speak— the  name  of  thy  mother,  ere  changing  her  own 
For  her  lord's  1— who  her  parents? 

Lucy.  I never  have  known. 

When  she  married  my  father,  they  spurned  her,  she 
said, 

Bade  her  hold  herself  henceforth  to  them  as  the 
dead. 

Slandered  him  in  whose  honour  she  gloried  as  wife, 
Urged  attaint  on  his  name,  plotted  snares  for  his  life ; 
And  one  day  when  I asked  what  her  lineage,  she 
sighed, 

“ From  the  heart  they  so  tortured  their  memory  has 
died.” 

Walpole.  Civil  war  slays  all  kindred— all  mercy,  all 
ruth. 

Lucy.  Did  you  know  her  ?— if  so,  was  this  like  her  in 
youth  ? [ Giving  miniature. 

Walpole.  It  is  she ; the  lips  speak ! Oh,  I knew  it ! 
—thou  art 

My  lost  sister  restored !— to  mine  arms,  to  mine  heart 
That  wild  brother  the  wrongs  of  his  race  shall  atone; 
He  has  stormed  his  way  up  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
Yes ! thy  mate  thou  shalt  choose  'mid  the  chiefa  of 
the  land. 

Dost  thou  shrink?— heard  I right?— is  it  promised, 
this  hand, 

And  to  one,  too,  of  years  so  unsuited  to  thine? 

Lucy.  Dare  I tell  you  ? 

Walpole.  Speak,  sure  that  thy  choice  shall  be  mine. 
Lucrj.  When  my  mother  lay  stricken  in  mind  and  in 
frame, 

All  our  scant  savings  gone,  to  our  sncconr  there  came 
A rich  stranger,  who  lodged  at  the  inn  whence  they 
sought 

To  expel  us  as  vagrants.  Their  mercy  he  bought : 
Ever  since  I was  left  in  the  wide  world  alone, 

I have  owed  to  his  pity  this  roof 

Walpole.  Will  yon  own 

What  you  gave  In  return  ? 

Lucy.  Grateftil  reverence. 

Walpole.  And  so 

He  asked  more ! 

Lucy.  Ah,  that  more  was  not  mine  to  bestow. 
Walpole.  What ! your  heart  some  one  younger  al- 
ready had  won. 

Is  he  handsome  ? 

Lucy.  Oh  yes  l 

Walpole.  And  a gentleman's  son. 

Lucy.  Sir,  he  looks  it 

Walpole.  His  name  is 

Lucy.  Sir  Sidney  Bellaii. 

Walpole.  Eh!  that  brilliant  Lothario?  Dear  Lucy, 
beware ; 

Men  of  temper  so  light  may  make  love  in  mere  sport. 
Where  on  earth  did  yon  meet  ? — in  what  terms  did  he 
court  ? 

Why  so  troubled  ? Why  turn  on  the  timepiece  yonr 
eye? 

Orphan,  trust  me. 

Lucy.  I will.  I half  promised  to  fly 

Walpole.  With  Bellalr.  (Aside.)  He  shall  answer 
for  this  with  his  life. 

Fly  to-night  as  his— what? 
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Lucy.  Tara  your  face— as  his  wife. 

I Lucy  sinks  down,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Walpole  (going  to  the  door).  Jasper— ho ! 

( Enter  Servant  as  he  writes  on  his  tablets.) 
Take  my  coach  to  Sir  Sidney’s,  Whitehall. 
Mr.  Veasey  is  there ; give  him  rhis— that  is  all. 

(Tearing  out  the  lea/  from  the  tablet  and  fold- 
ing it  up.) 

Go  out  the  back  way ; It  la  nearest  my  carriage.* 

(Opens  the  concealed  door , thro ' which  Exit 
Servant.) 

I shall  very  soon  know  If  the  puppy  means  marriage. 
Lucy.  Listen ; sir,  that's  his  signal ! 

Walpole.  A stone  at  the  pane  \ 

Bat  it  can't  be  Bellair— he  is  safe. 

Lucy . There,  again ! 

Walpole  (peeps  from  the  window).  Hoi— a ladder! 
Niece,  do  as  I bid  yon ; confide 
In  my  word,  and  I promise  Sir  Sidney  his  bride  1 
Ope  the  window  and  whisper,  M I'm  chained  to  the 'l 
floor ; 

Pray,  come  up  and  release  me  1" 

Lucy  (out  of  the  window).  “I'm  chained  to  the  floor; 
Pray,  come  np  and  release  me." 

Walpole.  I watch  by  this  door. 

[Enters  Loot's  room  and  peeping  out . J 
Blount  enter s through  the  window. 

Scene  10.  Blount,  Luot,  Waltolb  at  watch  unob- 
served. 

Lucy.  Saints  In  heaven,  Hr.  Jones  I 
Walpole  (aside).  Sehlen  Blonnt,  by  old  Nick. 

Blount.  What!  you  are  not  then  chained!  Must 
each  word  be  a trick  ? 

Ah,  you  looked  for  a gallant  more  dainty  and  trim; 
He  deputes  me  to  say  he  abandons  his  whim; 

By  his  special  request  I am  here  in  his  place — 

Saviug  him  from  a crime  and  yourself  from  disgrace. 
Still,  ungrateful,  excuse  for  your  folly  I make 
Still  the  prize  be  disdains  to  my  heart  I can  take. 

Fly  with  me,  as  with  him  you  would  rashly  have 
fled ; — 

He  but  sought  to  degrade  you,  I seek  but  to  wed. 
Take  revenge  on  the  false  heart,  give  bliss  to  the 
true! 

Lucy.  If  he's  false  to  myself,  I were  falser  to  yon. 
Coaid  I say  I forget  him. 

ldottnL  Yon  will,  when  my  wife. 

Lucy.  That  can  never  be 

Blount . Never  I 

Lucy.  One  love  lasts  thro'  life ! 

Blount . Traitress ! think  not  this  insult  can  tamely 
be  borne— 

Hearts  like  mine  are  too  proud  for  submission  to 
scorn. 

You  are  here  at  my  mercy— that  mercy  has  died, 

Yon  remain  os  my  victim  or  part  as  my  bride. 

(Locks  the  door.) 

8ce  escape  is  in  vain,  and  all  others  desert  yon ; 

Let  these  arms  be  your  refuge. 

Walpole  (tapjying  him  on  the  shoulder).  Well  said, 
Public  Virtue ! 

[Blount,  stupefied , drops  the  key,  which  Wal- 
pole takes  up , stej/ping  out  into  the  balcony , 
to  return  as  Blount,  recovering  himself, 
makes  a rush  at  the  window. 

Walpole  (stopping  him).  As  you  justly  observed, 

* See  escape  Is  in  vain,’ — 

1 have  pushed  down  the  ladder. 

Blount  (with  his  hand  on  his  stvord).  'Sdeath,  draw, 
sir! 

Walpole.  Abstain 

From  that  worst  of  all  blunders— a profitless  crime ! 
Cut  my  innocent  throat  ? Fie,  one  sin  at  a time. 
Blount  Sir,  mock  on,  I deserve  it;  expose  me  to 
shame, 

• In  obeying  thl*  Infraction  the  aervaj.t  would  not  »«•  the  Udder, 
which  (*s  the  reader  will  learn  by  what  immediately  follows)  is 
placed  against  the  balcony  In  the  front  of  the  house, 
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I’ve  o'erthrown  my  life's  labour,— an  honest  man's 
name. 

Lucy  (stealing  up  to  Blount).  No,  a moment  of  mad- 
ness can  not  sweep  away 

All  I owed,  and— forgive  me— have  failed  to  repay : 

(to  Walpole.) 

Be  that  moment  a secret. 

Walpole.  If  woman  can  keep  one. 

Then  a secret's  a secret.  Gad,  Blonut,  you're  a deep 
one.  [Knock  at  the  door ; Walpole  ojyens  it. 

Enter  Bellaib  and  Veasey,  follmced  by  Mbs.  Vizard. 
Scene  11.  Walpole,  Lucy,  Blount,  Veasey,  Bellaib, 
Mrs.  Vizard  in  the  background. 

Bellair  (not  seeing  Walpole,  who  is  concealed  behind 
the  door  which  he  opens , and  hurrying  to  Blount.) 
Faithless  man,  canst  thou  look  on  my  face  un- 
dismayed ! 

Nlthsdale's  letter  disclosed,  and  my  friendship  be- 
trayed l 

What ! and  here  too  l Why  here  t 

Blount  (aside).  I shall  be  the  town's  scoff. 

Waljyole  (to  Bellair  and  Veabey).  Sirs,  methlnks 
that  you  see  not  that  lady— hats  off. 

I requested  your  presence,  Sir  8iduey  Bellair, 

To  make  kuowu  what  you  owe  to  the  friend  who 
stands  there. 

For  that  letter  disclosed,  your  harsh  language  recant— 
It's  condition  your  pardon ; — full  pardon  I grant 
He  Ss  here,  you  ask  why,  *ti»  to  save  you  to  night 
From  degrading  your  bride  by  the  scandal  of  flight 

(Drawing  him  aside.) 

Or— hist ! — did  you  intend  (whisper  close  in  my  ear) 
Honest  wedlock  with  one  so  beneath  you  ? I fear 
You  of  lineage  so  ancient 

Bellair.  Must  mean  what  I say. 

Do  their  ancestors  teach  the  well-born  to  betray? 

Walpole.  Wed  her  friendless  and  penniless  ? 

Bellair.  Ay. 

Walpole.  Strange  caprice ! 

Deign  to  ask,  then,  from  Walpole  the  hand  of  his 
niece. 

Should  he  give  his  consent,  thank  the  friend  yon 
abuse. 

Bellair  (embracing  Blount).  Beet  and  noblest  of 
men,  my  bliud  fury  excuse  1 

Walpole,  nark,  her  father's  lost  lands  may  yet  servo 
for  her  dower. 

DeUair.  All  the  earth  has  uo  lands  worth  the  bloom 
of  this  flower. 

Lucy.  Ah,  too  soon  Cedes  the  flowed 

Bellair.  True,  I alter  the  name. 

Be  my  perfect  pure  chrysolite — ever  the  same. 

Walpole.  Hold,  1 know  not  a chrysolite  from  a car- 
buncle, 

, (IFtfA  insinuating  blandishment  of  voice  and 
look.) 

But  my  nephew  in  law  should  not  vote  out  his  uncle. 

Bellair.  Robert  Walpole,  at  last  yon  have  bought 
me,  1 fear. 

Walpole.  Every  man  has  bis  price.  My  majority's 
clear. 

If, 

(Crossing  quickly  to  Blount.) 

Dear  Blonnt,  did  your  goodness  not  rank  with 
the  best, 

Wbat  you  feel  as  reproach,  you  would  treat  as  a Jest 
Raise  your  head— and  with  me  keep  a laugh  for  the  ass 
Who  haB  never  gone  ont  of  his  wits  for  a lass : 

Live  again  for  your  country— reflect  on  my  bill. 

Blount  (icith  emotion , grasping  Walpole’s  hand).  Yon 
arc  generous ; I thank  you.  Vote  with  you?— I 
will ! 

Veasey.  How  dispersed  are  the  clouds,  seeming  late- 
ly so  sinister ! — 

Walpole.  Yes,  I think  that  the  glass  stands  at  Fair— 
for  the  Minister. 

Veasey.  Ah ! what  more  could  you  do  for  the  People 
and  Throne? 

Walpole.  Now  I'm  safe  in  my  ofllce,  I’ll  leave  well 
alone. 
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A CHAT  ON  BELLS. 

“Why  ring  not  out  the  bells 

Shakspeabk. 

MUCH  as  we  know  of  the  public  and  do- 
mestic life  of  the  ancients,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  are  still  almost  entirely 
ignorant,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
announced  the  time  of  the  day  and  the  beginning 
of  ceremonies  or  public  exhibitions.  Various 
instruments,  it  is  true,  have  been  found  which 
it  is  supposed  were  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
whether  they  had  bells  like  those  of  our  day 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  decided.  An 
epigram  of  Martial  speaks  of  the  as  therma- 
rum , which  may  have  been  a bell  announcing 
the  opening  of  public  baths  at  the  ninth  hour 
in  winter  and  at  the  eighth  in  summer;  and 
Pliny  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  hour  for 
baths  being  “ announced.”  But  that  is  all  we 
know  of  it ; and  the  use  of  bells  becomes  all 
the  more  doubtful  from  the  fact  that  the  early 
Christians  had  none,  even  long  after  their  meet- 
ings had  become  sufficiently  public  to  require 
some  kind  of  public  announcement.  It  was 
not  until  the  fourth  century  that  the  tuba  was 
used  in  Egyptian  convents  for  the  purpose  of 
summoning  the  inmates  to  their  stated  assem- 
blies ; and  this  method,  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  directions  given  by  Moses,  remained 
for  some  time  in  force.  The  nuns  managed  it 
much  more  simply ; in  the  convents  of  Bethle- 
hem, at  least,  the  first  sister  who  awoke  in  the 
morning  sang  aloud  hallelujah!  and  at  once 
all  the  others  were  required  to  rise  and  pray. 
Gradually,  however,  mechanical  means  were 
preferred ; and  in  the  eighth  century  a few  bells 
are  mentioned,  by  the  side  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal sonorous  boards,  which  w'ere  struck  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  desired  signals.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  sacred  boards  are  still 
exclusively  used  in  the  East.  They  consist  of 
a long  thin  plank,  which  the  priest  balances 
before  him  with  his  left  an®,  while  he  strikes  it 
with  a hammer  in  a certain  rhythm,  produc- 
ing higher  and  lower  sounds  according  to  the 
place  where  the  instrument  falls.  The  same 
quaint  device  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo 
as  in  common  use  among  the  Chinese  to  an- 
nounce the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  occur- 
rence of  fires,  and  has  since  been  found,  either 
of  wood  or  of  iron,  in  almost  every  Eastern 
country. 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  probably  the  first 
author  who  speaks,  in  the  sixth  century,  of  a 
signum  or  a bell,  which  was  struck  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Divine  service  and  to  announce  the 
canonical  hours.  Later  authors  inform  ns,  at 
great  length,  that  bells  are  an  Italian  invention, 
having  been  first  made  in  the  town  of  Nola,  in 
Campania,  and  that  they  obtained  from  this 
circumstance  the  names  of  Campana,  when  of 
large  size,  and  of  Nola,  when  smaller.  This 
derivation  is,  however,  more  than  doubtful,  al- 
though Campania  was  famous  in  times  of  an- 
tiquity already  for  the  perfection  to  which  the 


two  arts  most  needed  in  casting  bells  were  car- 
ried there — the  art  of  making  all  kinds  of  cop- 
per utensils,  and  that  of  making  large  vessels 
of  burned  clay.  At  all  events,  bells  most  have 
been  of  early  use  in  the  Christian  Church,  for 
they  are  frequently  mentioned  by  French  eccle- 
siastic writers  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ; and  St.  Columba  had  one  as  early  as  599 
in  his  famous  convent,  on  the  remote  Scottish 
island  of  Iona. 

How  rare  they  must,  nevertheless,  have  been 
for  some  time  appears  from  the  use  made  of 
one  belonging  to  St.  Stephen’s,  in  the  city  of 
Sens,  in  Burgundy.  When  the  town  was  be- 
sieged by  King  Clotharius,  we  are  told,  the 
bishop  went  to  his  church  and  rang  the  bell, 
whereupon  the  enemy,  terribly  frightened,  ran 
away  and  abandoned  the  siege.  England,  also, 
had  bells  very  early ; at  least  St.  Cuthbert,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  sent  a bell 
to  a Bishop  Lnllus  in  Germany,  and  uses  in  his 
letter  of  explanation  for  the  first  time  the  Latin 
word  c/occa,  which  has  survived  in  all  languages 
except  our  own. 

In  Spain  bells  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
becoming  martyrs.  The  Christians  enjoyed, 
even  under  Moorish  yoke,  the  right  of  worship- 
ing God  after  their  own  manner ; but  this  did 
not  exempt  them  from  much  obloquy,  and  the 
faithful  followers  of  Mohammed  ridiculed  espe- 
cially their  fashion  of  summoning  the  devout  to 
church  by  the  ringing  of  bells ; and  when  the 
excessivo  zeal  of  some  Christian  fanatics  pro- 
voked the  wrath  of  the  calif,  he  ordered  the 
bells,  together  with  the  roofs  of  the  churches, 
to  be  taken  down.  For  there,  as  in  Germany, 
and  in  some  cases  in  England,  the  single  bell, 
of  which  a church  boasted,  was  suspended  be- 
tween two  pillars,  built  in  the  western  gable- 
end,  and  running  up  to  some  little  height  above 
the  roof.  When  several  bells  became  desira- 
ble, special  belfries  began  to  be  built,  first, 
merely  above  the  crest  of  the  roof,  and,  finally, 
as  separate  structures,  either  quite  apart  from 
the  holy  edifice,  as  in  Italy,  or  in  the  Gothic 
style,  forming  part  of  the  church  itself. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  bells 
became  general,  not  only  in  convents  and  cit- 
ies, but  especially  in  villages,  for  the  purpose 
of  summoning  distant  parishioners.  It  was 
then  that  bells  made  their  way  even  to  the  East, 
for  we  read  of  a Venetian  duke  who,  in  865, 
presented  Michael,  Emperor  of  Greece,  with 
twelve  magnificent  brass  bells,  which  found  a 
place  in  a belfry  built  specially  for  them  by 
the  side  of  St.  Sophia.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
introduced  them  in  Jerusalem  ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  such  isolated  cases,  the  Orient 
adhered  pertinaciously  to  the  ancient  sounding- 
board,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple the  strong  prejudice  of  Turks  and  Jews 
against  bells  banished  them  nearly  altogether 
from  Eastern  lands. 

What  they  lost  in  foreign  lands  they  seem, 
however,  quickly  to  have  regained  by  the  in- 
creasing reverence  with  which  they  were  looked 
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upon  in  Christian  countries.  While  only  a few 
small  specimens  survived  in  convents  on  Mount 
Athos  and  on  the  Lebanon,  Western  Europe 
soon  came  to  consider  them  as  indispensable 
on  church  and  convent.  And  when  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
were  more  firmly  established,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  a holy  edifice  received  a special  con- 
secration, bells  also  were  deemed  to  be  fit  for 
holy  service  only  after  having  been  solemnly 
consecrated  to  their  religious  purpose.  They 
must  even  have  been  baptized  for  specific 
ends,  or  the  solemn  prohibition  could  not  have 
been  promulgated  by  Charlemagne,  “ that  bells 
should  not  be  christened  nor  papers  be  hung  up 
on  poles  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  hail.7’ 
Both  customs  had  apparently  become  quite  gen- 
eral, since  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  ingenuous- 
ly how  he  had  suffered  the  total  loss  of  all  fruit 
in  his  vineyard  by  hail  for  many  years,  till  he  had 
*at  last  suspended  a piece  of  wax  taken  from  the 
grave  of  St.  Martin  on  the  highest  tree,  where- 
upon no  more  bail  had  fallen  in  that  district ! 
The  liturgy  of  the  Church  soon  contained  elab- 
orate directions  about  all  the  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  baptizing  a bell,  the  majority  of 
which  are  still  in  use  to  this  day  and  in  this 
country.  For  this  purpose  the  bell  is  suspend- 
ed provisionally  at  such  height  that  the  priest 
can  conveniently  walk  around  it  and  touch  the 
inside  as  well  as  the  outside.  Then  a seat  or 
a throne  is  placed  by  its  side  for  the  bishop, 
and  upon  a table  a vessel  with  holy- water,  a 
salt-cellar,  a clean  linen  cloth  to  wipe  the  bell, 
a vial  with  oil,  the  holy  chrism,  thyme,  in- 
cense, myrrh,  and  a vessel  for  burning  incense. 
The  bishop,  with  a simple  mitre  on  his  head 
and  the  crosier  in  his  hand,  sits  down  before 
the  bell  and  recites  certain  psalms;  then  he 
blesses  the  water  and  salt,  as  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  a church,  chants  an  anthem,  mixes  salt 
and  water,  and  washes  with  it  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  bell,  aided  by  the  other  minis- 
tering priests.  When  this  is  done  he  recites 
more  psalms,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
the  holy  oil,  as  in  the  case  of  a suk  person,  on 
the  bell,  and  prays  with  uncovered  head.  This 
ceremony  is  several  times  repeated,  while  a ves- 
sel is  placed  under  the  bell  to  receive  the  holy- 
water  that  may  run  down,  and  the  linen  cloths 
that  served  to  dry  it  are  solemnly  burned.  Then 
incense  is  thrown  upon  the  coals  and  burned 
till  the  whole  bell  is  filled  with  the  smoke,  while 
the  choir  is  chanting  more  psalms ; a portion 
of  St.  Luke's  gospel  is  read,  and  after  repeat- 
ed crossings  and  genuflections  the  ceremony  is 
ended. 

A part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  christening  or 
naming  of  the  bell,  which  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a purely  Christian  custom  ; for  the  Chi- 
nese have  from  time  immemorial  been  in  the 
habit  of  naming  their  bells,  as  well  as  their 
ships,  exactly  as  is  done  by  Western  nations. 
The  oldest  instances  of  such  a christening  known 
to  ns  belong  to  the  time  of  Pope  John  XIII., 
who  named  a bell  in  the  Lateran  Church  after 


himself  or  his  patron  saint,  Johannes;  and  to 
Abbot  Turketul,  of  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire, 
who  bestowed  upon  a peculiarly  large  bell  the 
name  of  the  patron  of  his  convent,  Gudlac ; an 
example  which  was  followed  by  his  successor, 
who  named  the  six  bells  of  a chime  after  saints 
and  abbots,  and  the  two  smallest  Pega  and  Bega. 
Soon  it  became  fashionable  to  bestow  exclusive- 
ly female  names  upon  bells,  and  gradually  sur- 
names crept  into  use ; one  was  called  Maxima, 
another  Quarta  and  Quinta;  the  two  magnifi- 
cent bells  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  bore  the 
names  of  Preciosa  and  Speciosa,  and  another 
German  bell  was  called  Cantabona.  Occasion- 
ally the  old  name  survives,  at  least  in  the  pop- 
ular mind,  even  after  some  famous  bell  has  been 
recast  and  then  rechristened.  Thus  an  enor- 
mous bell  in  Erfurth,  Germany,  was  renamed 
Maria  Gloriosa ; but  to  this  day  the  common 
people  call  it  Susanna,  and  love  to  repeat  the 
old  saying  that  “ Big  Susanna  drives  the  devil 
away.”  In  Oxford  Great  Tom  survives  still, 
although  the  bell  was  recast  under  Bloody  Mary, 
and  received  from  her  the  name  of  Maria.  Nor 
were  nicknames  wanting,  as  among  men ; thus, 
a bell  in  Rouen  was  called  the  Butter  Bell,  be- 
cause the  church  in  which  it  hung  was  built 
with  the  money  received  for  dispensation  to  eat 
butter  during  Lent.  In  Spain  the  love  of  sol- 
emn ceremonies  first  led  to  the  regular  appoint- 
ment of  godfathers  and  godmothers  on  such  oc- 
casions ; witnesses  also  were  invited,  and  guests 
requested  to  attend  the  solemnity — frequently 
only  in  order  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of 
feasts  celebrated  at  the  christening. 

The  Reformation  led,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, to  very  lively  debates  on  the  propriety  of 
bell-christenings,  and  Protestant  Churches  gen- 
erally have  ceased  to  bestow  any  names  upon 
their  bells.  Occasionally  prayers  are  offered 
during  the  process  of  casting  a bell,  because  it 
is  considered  as  fraught  with  great  dangers  for 
the  workmen ; in  Prussia  the  influence  of  the 
fanciful  mind  of  the  last  king  has  in  some  in- 
stances led  to  a return  to  the  old  custom,  but 
in  England  and  in  this  country  all  religious  cer- 
emonies seem  to  have  been  abandoned  in  this 
connection. 

This  christening  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  only  superstition  connected  with  bells.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Christians  of  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages  w'ere  almost  universally  disposed  to 
look  upon  them  as  endowed  in  some  mysterious 
manner  with  supernatural  powers.  Their  lofty 
position  high  in  the  air,  amidst  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  far  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the 
earth  beneath,  gave  them  a strange  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  the  credulous;  and  as  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  and  a thousand  then  un- 
known influences  affected  the  sound  of  their 
vast  masses  of  metal,  the  excited  mind  of  the 
listeners  wras  prone  to  believe  that  they  spoke 
in  sympathy  with  men,  now  rejoicing  and  ex- 
ulting, now  plaintively  and  sadly,  and  ever  and 
anon  even  foretelling  some  dire  calamity.  The 
very  fact  that  they  had  received  holy  baptism 
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and  bore  Christian  names  endowed  them  in  the 
popular  mind  with  a life  of  their  own. 

It  was  considered  certain  that  bells  disliked 
to  leave  the  church  to  whose  patron  saint  they 
had  been  dedicated,  and  the  congregation  to 
whom  they  had  spoken  on  all  solemn  occasions 
for  many  generations.  It  wras  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  move  them,  and  they  were  known  to 
have  resisted  all  efforts  to  transport  them  in 
various  ways.  At  one  time  a large  number  of 
horses  could  not  move  one  an  inch,  and  when 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  starting  they  only 
reached  a swamp,  into  which  the  bell  sank 
hopelessly,  or  a bridge,  which  broke  under  the 
heavy  weight  and  allowed  it  to  be  buried  for- 
ever in  its  watery  grave.  Even  the  mere  in- 
tention of  removing  a bell  made  its  sound  dim 
and  faint,  or  silenced  it  altogether ; and  if  the 
bell  was  removed  against  its  will,  and  all  resist- 
ance had  been  overcome,  little  was  gained  by 
the  triumph,  for  the  exile  rang  henceforth  so 
piteously,  or  obstinately  refused  to  give  any 
sound  at  all,  that  it  had  to  be  quickly  sent 
back  to  its  former  home,  if  it  was  not  to  perish 
of  homesickness  at  the  strange  place  by  crack- 
ing to  pieces.  Ducange  tells  us  of  such  a bell 
at  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  carried 
there  from  a distant  parish  church,  and  had  to 
be  exorcised  every  night  and  fastened  to  its 
belfry,  or  it  would, ,as  it  frequently  did,  return 
overnight  to  its  former  place  of  residence.  If 
a bell  had  been  buried  underground  it  found 
no  rest  in  the  earth  or  the  water ; pious  ears 
heard  it  ring  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  led  to 
their  happy  return  to  the  light  of  heaven  and  a 
useful  career.  Thus  it  happened  in  Valencia 
in  1499 : an  old  woman,  who  piously  came  ev- 
ery evening  to  say  her  prayers  in  a chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  repeatedly  heard  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  beneath  her  knees.  She  was  so  urgent  in 
her  demand  to  have  the  matter  investigated 
that  at  last  the  pavement  was  taken  up,  and 
search  was  made,  and  a few  feet  below  a large 
bell  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  were  found, 
where  they  had  probably  been  hid  by  early 
Christians  in  time  of  war. 

Nor  does  popular  superstition  forget  the  arch- 
enemy of  all  churches  and  of  whatever  aids  the 
cause  of  the  Church ; hence  the  devil  goes  about 
eagerly  trying  to  injure  and  destroy  bells.  Even 
the  little  bell  by  which  St.  Benedict’s  friend 
used  to  announce  to  him  his  daily  arrival  with 
provisions  excited  the  ire  of  Satan,  and  he 
crushed  it  under  a huge  rock  which  he  threw 
upon  it  from  on  high.  As  consecration  makes 
bells  safe  against  his  machinations,  he  pursues 
them  especially  before  they  have  been  baptized, 
and  many  a story  is  current  in  all  countries  of 
unlucky  bells  that  were  cast  down  from  steeple 
and  belfry  because  they  had  not  been  duly 
christened.  On  the  other  hand,  bells  have  great 
power  over  the  Evil  One,  and  can  drive  him  and 
his  wicked  spirits  from  the  neighborhood  as  far 
as  their  sound  can  be  heard.  This  special  en- 
dowment they  owe  generally  to  some  virtue  in 
the  pious  man  who  has  consecrated  them,  as 


when  Bishop  Benno  bestowed  upon  some  the 
ability  to  drive  away  hail  and  tempest,  or  to 
the  water  from  the  river  Jordan,  with  which 
they  were  frequently  baptized. 

Other  bells,  it  is  firmly  believed,  have  a mys- 
terious power  of  ringing  by  their  own  volition, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  some 
public  calamity  or  sudden  death,  and  of  thus 
warning  men  to  prepare  their  minds.  It  is  sur- 
I prising  to  learn  how  general  this  superstition 
i is  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  even  in  En- 
gland, and  how  firmly  this  faith  seems  to  be 
established  in  the  minds  of  otherwise  enlight- 
ened men.  Benedictine  and  Dominican  con- 
vents especially  used  to  boast,  in  former  days,  Of 
bells  which  would  unfailingly  annonnee  by  their 
spontaneous  ringing  the  impending  death  of  one 
of  their  brethren.  The  most  famous  bell  of 
this  kind  is  one  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Velilla,  in  Aragon ; it  measures  ten 
yards  around,  and  bears  two  crosses  on  the  out- 
side, one  toward  the  west  and  the  other  toward 
the  east.  Whenever  a great  public  calamity 
impends  on  the  land  it  begins  to  ring  by  itself 
a few  months  before,  and  the  records  of  the 
town  state  repeatedly  that  careful  search  has 
been  made  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  if  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  mischievous  men,  or  earthquakes 
might  not  have  caused  the  phenomenon,  but  in- 
variably in  vain.  At  least  nine  great  calami- 
ties were  thus  announced  beforehand,  of  each 
of  which  careful  entries  were  made  at  the  time 
in  the  records  of  the  town  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  and  countless  explanations  were 
given  by  priests  and  prelates.  The  last  rem- 
nant of  such  superstitions  is  probably  the  Lying 
Bell,  in  High  Street,  in  Ghent,  which  still  bears 
that  name  because,  as  the  people  firmly  believe, 
it  still  continues,  as  of  old,  to  summon  the  nuns 
of  the  convent  to  which  it  belongs  invariably 
either  too  soon  or  too  late  to  their  devotions. 

The  Far  East  has  been  far  in  advance  in  the 
use  of  bells ; we  are  told  that  small  bells  and 
large  bells  have  been  at  home  there  from  time 
immemorial.  In  old  Sanscrit  writings,  like  the 
Hitopadesa  of  the  fifth  century,  bells  are  men- 
tioned, although  they  were  probably  only  quite 
small,  as  one  could  be  stolen  by  a thief,  and 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a monkey,  who  was  dis- 
covered in  a lady’s  apartment  by  its  treacher- 
ous tinkling.  The  huge  bells  of  the  Chinese 
are  not  rung  like  ours,  but  beaten  with  wooden 
clubs,  and  they  utter  a dismal,  dull  sound,  ow- 
ing mainly  to  their  cylindrical  shape.  Marco 
Polo  relates  that  Pekin  had  its  curfew,  like  the 
Norman  evening  bell  established  after  the  Con- 
quest ; for  a large  bell  on  a central  tower  was 
struck  at  night,  and  every  body  had  instantly 
to  return  to  his  house ; while  the  hours  of  the 
day  were  marked  by  watchmen,  who  beat  upon 
a plank  of  well-seasoned  wood.  The  French 
Jesuits,  who  were  connected  with  the  famous 
missions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, mention  large  bells  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire  by  the  side  of  huge  drums,  both  of 
which  instruments  were  uninterruptedly  beaten 
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during  the  night,  although  in  a variety  of  ways, 
so  as  to  enable  every  body  at  all  times  to  know 
what  hour  it  was.  That  the  Chinese  lo#ve  to 
adorn  their  pagodas  with  a multitude  of  small 
bells,  and  to  listen  to  their  tinkling  as  they  are 
shaken  by  the  winds,  is  well  known.  The  Bur- 
mans  also  seem  to  be  fond  of  large  bells,  for 
when  the  English  took  Rangoon  they  found  in 
the  Dagon  Pagoda  a bell  which  was  valued  at 
XI 7, 000.  At  Pegu  there  hang  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Gaudma  Temple  three  huge  bells, 
and  every  believer,  as  he  brings  his  sacrifice, 
strikes  alternately  one  of  them  and  then  the 
ground  with  a stag's  horn  in  order  to  inform 
the  god  of  his  presence  and  his  offering. 

The  bell  most  frequently  heard  in  Catholic 
countries  is  that  which  is  rung  in  the  morning, 
at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  especially  since 
these  sounds,  originally  intended  as  an  admoni- 
tion to  prayers,  have  become  signals  for  the  be- 
ginning of  school-hours  and  the  return  home  of 
the  weary  laborer  in  the  fields  from  his  day’s 
work.  The  evening  bell  is  by  far  the  oldest,  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  severity  with  which  the 
* curfew  ( couvre  feu)  was  enforced  by  the  Nor- 
man masters  of  England,  who  prohibited  the 
burning  of  any  fire  or  light  after  this  bell  had 
been  rung  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock.  This  was, 
however,  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  Norman 
tyranny,  for  the  same  regulations  prevailed 
nearly  throughout  Christendom,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  houses,  which  were  almost  universally 
of  wood,  from  being  burned  and  robbed  by  evil- 
doers. It  was  only  under  Pope  John  XXII., 
in  1330,  that  the  three  recitals  of  the  Ave  Maria, 
which  are  now  customary  in  Catholic  countries, 
were  required  during  the  ringing  of  this  even- 
ing bell.  These  prayers  were  originally  pre- ! 
scribed  as  a protection  against  the  infidels  and 
an  intercession  for  the  souls  of  the  slain  crusad- 
ers ; now  they  are  not  unfairly  suggestive  of  a 
blessing  invoked  upon  the  finished  labors  of  the 
day.  Travelers  give  most  impressive  descrip- 
tions of  the  deep  and  touching  impressiqn  pro- 
duced by  the  instantaneous  effect  of  this  cus- 
tom, when  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  produces 
in  the  house  and  on  the  high-road,  on  the  public 
promenade  and  in  the  crowded  assembly,  an 
immediate  cessation  of  work  or  movement — all 
doff  their  hats,  the  devout  sink  on  their  knees, 
and  a whole  population  invokes  in  silence  the 
aid  of  Heaven. 

The  tolling  of  bells  arose  originally,  and  in 
the  very  oldest  times  apparently,  from  a desire 
of  dying  persons  thus  to  appeal  to  their  breth- 
ren to  offer  prayers  in  their  behalf.  Gradually, 
however,  the  custom  prevailed  of  making  this 
appeal  not  for  the  living  but  for  the  departed, 
and  special  modifications  were  introduced  in 
order  to  inform  the  neighborhood  of  the  sex, 
age,  and  condition  of  the  deceased.  In  Prot- 
estant countries  this  custom  has  become  almost 
obsolete,  although  in  England  the  passing  bell 
is  yet  occasionally  rang  to  announce  a death. 
But  the  tolling  of  bells  during  the  funeral  is  all 
the  more  general  in  spite  of  its  superstitious  or- 


igin. It  was  first  intended  to  keep  off  evil 
spirits  from  the  procession ; and  hence  not  only 
church  bells  were  rung,  but  the  mourners  also 
were  armed  with  small  hand-bells  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  cases 
in  which  Christianity  long  continued  the  usages 
of  heathen  antiquity,  for  the  latter  also  employ- 
ed ‘‘sounding  brass”  to  keep  oft*  demons  at  the 
time  of  public  sacrifices  and  solemn  ceremonies. 

A similar  reason  led  to  the  ringing  of  a small 
bell  which  precedes  the  priest  who  carries  the 
holy  communion  to  a dying  person,  and  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  “ venerabile”  on  its 
white  horse  when  the  Pope  is  on  his  travels. 

These  bells  obtained  iu  some  mysterious  way  so 
sacred  a character  that  oaths  were  sworn  upon 
them  in  England — a custom  which  still  survives 
in  Ireland ; so  that,  as  late  as  1832,  a rural  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Clare  allowed 
such  an  oath  to  be  sworn  on  a very  ancient 
‘ * Clog-orgha,  ” or  Golden  Bell.  Thieves  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  so  afraid  of  the  powers  of 
this  bell  that  they  have  preferred  confessing 
their  guilt  and  restoring  the  stolen  property  to 
being  confronted  with  the  dread  instrument. 

This  Golden  Bell  has,  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  belonged  to  a family  of  Keane,  of 
Beech  Park.  It  is  of  very  rude  shape,  oval, 
cast  of  bronze,  and  covered  with  thin  plates  of 
gilt  silver,  and  in  its  way,  beyond  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  bells  in  existence. 

In  Schiller’s  admirable  poem,  “The  Bell,” 
the  words  fulgura  frango,  “I  break  lightning,” 
are  added  to  the  other  powers  with  which  bells 
are  endowed,  and  present  another  instance  of 
the  perversion  of  a good  and  appropriate  cus- 
tom into  vile  superstition.  The  early  Church 
permitted  the  ringing  of  bells  upon  the  approach 
of  violent  storms  and  the  breaking  out  of  fires, 
in  order  to  summon  good  Christians  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  Almighty  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  sufferers.  Soon,  however,  the  opinion  be- 
gan to  prevail  that  the  bells  themselves  possess- 
ed a magic  power  to  scatter  thunder-clouds,  to 
drive  off  hail,  and  to  extinguish  fires,  because 
all  these  pernicious  occurrences  were  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  evil  demons,  and  the 
consecrated  bell  could  defy  the  emissaries  of 
Satan.  Even  the  Reformation  was  not  quite 
able  to  dispel  this  common  error ; and  down  to 
the  last  century  violent  disputes  were  carried 
on  on  the  question,  -whether  it  was  the  magic 
power  of  holy  bells,  or  merely  the  concussion  of 
the  air  caused  by  their  ringing,  which  occasion- 
ally succeeded  in  breaking  tempest  - clouds. 
Finally,  however,  careful  observation  led  to  the 
conviction  that  the  ringing  of  bells,  so  far  from 
being  useful  on  such  occasions,  actually  caused 
great  calamities;  and  the  Academy  of  Paris 
once  published  a remarkable  case  of  twenty- 
four  neighboring  churches  being  destroyed  by 
lightning  while  their  bells  were  rung,  although 
other  churches,  which  lay  between,  remained 
unharmed  because  they  kept  silence. 

Really  useful  bells  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  huge  instruments  suspended  on  exposed 
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rocks  on  dangerous  coasts,  like  that  on  Bell 
Rock,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
already  the  old  monks  of  Aberbrothock  used  to 
ring  a bell  in  foul  weather,  in  order  to  warn 
vessels  voff  the  treacherous  rock.  Other  local- 
ities on  the  English  and  French  coasts  have 
even  two  or  more  bells  for  similar  purposes. 
Nor  are  they  wanting  on  high  mountain  passes, 
as  on  the  Great  Yeen  and  near  the  famous 
convent  of  St.  Bernard ; while  in  Russia  the  vil- 
lage bells  are  rung  during  heavy  snow-storms 
for  the  benefit  of  bewildered  travelers. 

As  every  good  ear  instinctively  loves  to  hear 
harmonious  sounds  in  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
latter  have  from  time  immemorial  been  sub- 
jected to  various  processes  in  order  to  make 
them  musical.  In  a MS.  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  sixth  century  a monk  is  already  seen  busily 
engaged  in  striking  five  little  bells  which  are 
suspended  on  an  iron  rod,  and  the  probability 
is  that  such  miniature  chimes  were  used  to 
direct  and  accompany  the  chanting  of  psalms 
and  hymns.  England  has  always  been  re- 
nowned for  successful  efforts  of  this  kind.  A 
Cambridge  printer,  Fabian  Stedman,  published 
already  in  the  seventeenth  century  a book  on 
“Change-ringing  in  regular  peals;”  and  a fa- 
mous society  of  college  youths,  presided  over 
by  warners,  used  to  travel  about  the  country 
practicing  on  all  church  steeples  to  which  they 
could  obtain  access,  and  amusing  the  people 
by  their  strange  performances.  England  be- 
came known  abroad  as  the  Ringing  Island,  and 
the  art  was  reduced  to  strict  and  useful  rules. 
The  Netherlands  are,  however,  now  the  real 
home  of  chimes,  of  which  the  first  was  there 
made  in  1487  by  an  artist  of  Alost.  Nearly 
every  church  steeple  and  tower  there  has  its 
set  of  bells,  which  are  nowadays  rarely  played 
by  hand,  but  by  means  of  a regular  mechanism, 
performing  after  the  manner  of  clock-work,  and 
yet  allowing  a musical  artist  free  access  to  the 
key-board.  The  larger  cities  can  by  no  means 
boast  of  the  finest  chimes,  though  Amsterdam 
has  one  of  twenty  bells,  which  weigh  25,000 
pounds;  but  the  finest  and  fullest  are  often 
found  in  smaller  places,  and  the  comparatively 
insignificant  town  of  Delft  boasts  of  the  largest 
and  most  costly  chimes  in  the  world. 

Miniature  chimes  of  the  simplest  kind  are 
finally  found  in  districts  where  the  grazing  of 
cattle  is  practiced  by  a people  naturally  en- 
dowed with  a keen  appreciation  of  musical 
sounds,  as  in  Thuringia  and  Switzerland.  In 
these  regions  the  bells  with  which  the  herds 
are  provided  are  so  attuned  that  their  sounds 
harmonize,  and  under  all  circumstances  pro- 
duce pleasing  accords.  This  has  led  to  the 
well-known  Bans  des  Vaches , a kind  of  na- 
tional song  of  the  Swiss,  which  was  said  to 
exercise  such  irresistible  effects  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  especially  when  away  from  their 
native  mountains,  that  the  French  kings  had 
to  prohibit  its  being  played  by  regimental 
bands,  lest  their  faithful  Swiss  guards  should 
sicken  and  die  of  homesickness ! 


Russia  holds  the  foremost  rank  with  regard 
to  the  number  and  size  of  her  bells.  Er- 
ery  church  has  its  complete  set,  and  Moscow 
is  said  to  possess  alone  seventeen  hundred  of 
them;  while  a single  steeple  boasts  of  four 
stories,  with  thirty-seven  large  bells.  Hence 
the  noise  is  almost  appalling,  especially  on 
holidays,  and  most  especially  on  Easter-Sun- 
day,  when  every  body,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  has  the  right  to  mount  a steeple 
and  strike  the  bells  as  long  and  as  hard  as  he 
chooses.  The  Church  of  St.  John  (Joan),  in 
the  ancient  city,  claims  the  precedence  over 
all  others  in  point  of  number  and  fabulous  size 
of  its  bells,  although  the  accounts  are  so  ex- 
traordinary in  some  cases  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  truth.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that,  after  the  city  had  been  burned  to 
make  it  useless  to  the  French  invaders,  one  of 
the  bells,  called  the  Big,  and  weighing  124,000 
pounds,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  was 
recast  at  the  Emperor’s  bidding,  and  then 
weighed — thanks  to  considerable  additions  of 
superior  bell -metal  — 144,000  pounds.  It  is 
twenty-one  feet  high,  and  measures  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter,  while  its  outside  is  ornament- 
ed with  the  images  of  the  Imperial  family,  and 
with  Aoul-relief  groups  of  the  Saviour,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  St.  John.  This  is  in  all  probability 
the  largest  bell  in  use ; but  its  size  is  surpassed 
by  one  which  seems  never  to  have  been  hung 
even.  It  is  called  Tzar  Kolokol,  the  “Emper- 
or of  Bells,”  weighs  400,000  pounds,  and  meas- 
ures twenty-two  feet  and  a half  in  diameter. 
Cast  in  the  days  of  the  Empress  Ann,  it  was 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  left  in  the  cav- 
ity in  the  ground  in  which  it  had  been  formed, 
till  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
out,  and  had  it  placed  on  a brick  foundation  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  Joan.  England  also  used 
to  be  particularly  rich  in  bells  till  the  days 
when  the  convents  were  destroyed ; they  were 
then  recklessly  disposed  of,  and  scattered  ail 
over  the  world.  It  is  reported  that  Henry 
VHI.  once  wagered  a hundred  pounds  and 
one  of  the  belfries  of  London  with  four  of  the 
largest  bells  in  the  city,  and  that  Sir  Miles 
Partridge,  who  won  the  bet,  had  them  melted 
down,  and  sold  the  valuable  bell-metal.  Oth- 
ers were  sent  to  Russia,  and  many  found  on 
their  way  a grave  in  the  waves.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  bell9  and  sets  of  bells  still 
in  existence  of  great  size  and  beauty ; as  the 
ten  bells  of  the  cathedral  at  Exeter ; the  twelve 
bells  of  Southw'ark,  nine  of  which  are  over  four 
hundred  years  old ; and  the  famous  chime  of 
St.  Leonard,  in  Shoreditch,  which  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth enjoyed  so  much  that  she  always  stopped 
to  listen  to  their  merry  ringing  when  they  wel- 
comed her  on  her  return  to  London.  Uni- 
versity Church,  in  Cambridge,  has  a set  which 
Handel  spoke  of  admiringly ; and  Great  Tom, 
of  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  is  known  all 
over  England.  The  largest  bells  are  of  recent 
origin,  and  foremost  among  them  are  those  of 
St.  Peter’s,  in  York  Minster,  and  the  famous 
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haor-bell  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament — 
Big  Ben,  of  Westminster — which  weighs  33,600 
pounds.  The  fondness  of  the  common  people 
for  their  bells  is  well  illustrated  by  the  popular 
song  about  London  bells : 

Gay  go  up  and  gay  go  down, 

Do  ring  the  bells  of  London  town. 

Halfpence  aud  farthings. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's. 

Oranges  and  lemons, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's. 

Pancakes  and  fritters, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's. 

Two  sticks  and  an  apple, 

8ay  the  bells  of  Whitechapel. 

Hetties  and  pans. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Anne's. 

You  owe  me  ten  shillings. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Helen's. 

When  will  you  pay  me? 

Say  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey. 

When  I grow  rich, 

Say  the  bells  of  Shoreditch.  * 

Pray  when  will  that  be? 

Say  the  bells  of  Stepney. 

* I am  sure  I don't  know, 

Says  the  great  bell  of  Bow. 

In  France  the  Vandal  destruction  of  bells  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Revolution  was  even  more 
fatal  than  in  England,  and  yet  here  also  a few 


remarkable  chimes  have  been  happily  preserved. 
The  most  famous  of  all  French  bells  is  the  great 
bourdon  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  which  dates 
from  the  year  1400,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  the  donor’s  wife,  Jaqueline.  It  was,  how- 
ever, repeatedly  recast,  and  at  last  with  such 
success  that  its  spund  is  now  as  magnificent 
as  melodious,  producing  a perfect  accord.  In 
1794  it  was  taken  down,  lest  it  should  be  used 
as  an  alarm-bell,  and  was  not  rehnng  till  the 
celebration  of  the  Concordat,  in  1802,  since 
which  it  is  only  rarely  used,  except  on  great 
holidays,  when  it  requires  sixteen  men  for  its 
ringing.  Other  countries  can  boast  likewise 
of  fine  bells,  and  Germany  has  especially  some 
of  the  most  musical ; but  many  can,  unfortu- 
nately, no  longer  be  used,  because  their  ring- 
ing might  endanger  the  steeples  in  which  they 
are  suspended.  Erfurth  boasts  of  a gigantic 
Maria  Gloriosa,  which  is  for  this  reason  con- 
demned to  perpetual  silence ; while  the  largest 
of  all  is  probably  hanging  in  the  steeple  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  in  Vienna.  It  was  cast,  under  Jo- 
seph I.,  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  can- 
nons, taken  from  the  Turks,  and  is  most  richly 
adorned  with  an  abundance  of  sculptures  and 
inscriptions ; and  yet  it  is  claimed  for  the  bell 
of  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral  that  it  surpasses  all 
the  bells  of  the  world  in  beauty  of  form  and 
richness  of  ornamentation. 


filter's  fnstj  Cjtnir. 


IT  is  not,  of  course,  possible  that  New  York 
feels  any  chagrin  that  Boston  has  given  the 
most  colossal  concert  ever  known  upon  the  con- 
tinent ; but  it  is  observable  that,  as  wind  and  fire 
finally  leveled  the  last  timbers  of  the  Boston  Col- 
iseum in  the  dust,  the  first  step  was  taken  toward 
the  Beethoven  Centennial  Celebration  in  New 
York.  The  project  is  not  yet  matured ; but  a 
vision  of  something  very  large  indeed,  some- 
thing “metropolitan,”  begins  to  allure  expect- 
ation; and  Boston,  having  scored  handsomely 
in  the  game,  sits  upon  the  ruins  of  her  Colise- 
um and  the  profits  of  her  Jubilee  to  see  what 
New  York  will  do.  * 

If  New  York  will  build  a proper  hall  for  mu- 
sical and  other  public  purposes,  she  will  do  well, 
and  the  Beethoven  Centennial  will  not  be  in  vain. 
The  Cooper  Institute  hall  is  large  enough  for  po- 
litical meetings,  and  Steinway  Hall  is  good  for 
many  purposes;  but  it  is  not  a beautiful  nor 
imposing  room,  as  a great  hall  should  be.  The 
most  impressive  hall  in  the  country  is  still  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  where  great  height  and  two 
galleries,  one  above  the  other,  with  the  organ 
and  the  imposing  statue  of  Beethoven,  give  ft 
fine  feeling  of  dignity.  But  the  Music  Hall 
lacks  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a noble 
room  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
and  that  is,  brilliancy.  It  is  too  dark.  There 
is  no  smiling  splendor  of  effect,  which  is  always 
so  enlivening.  The  darkness  of  the  hall  may 
be  agreeable  to  weak  eyes ; it  may  even  be  de- 
scribed as  “very  much  better  than  a glare  of 
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light;”  bat  brilliancy  remains  an  indispensable 
quality  of  a great  hail  devoted  to  popular  enjoy- 
ment. 

Yet,  whether  dark  or  light,  how  much  has  been 
enjoyed  in  that  stately  room  1 What  memorable 
figures  have  passed  across  that  platform ! What 
exquisite  strains  of  music,  sung,  played,  or  spok- 
en, have  died  along  those  walls ! No  one  who  is 
familiar  with  our  history  for  the  last  twenty  years 
will  sit  in  that  hall  for  any  purpose  but  sudden- 
ly he  sees  it  crowded  with  a silent  and  attentive 
throng;  sees  a reading-desk  with  vases  of  flow- 
ers, and  a man  of  sturdy  figure  standing  behind 
it,  whose  voice  is  deep  and  penetrating  and  sin- 
cere ; whose  words  are  things ; who  has  a cer- 
tain rustic  shyness  of  movement ; but  whose  sen- 
tences roll  and  flash  like  the  volleys  of  a trained 
soldiery ; and  who  stands  in  the  warmth  of  his 
own  emotion  and  the  sympathy  of  his  audience 
an  indomitable  gladiator,  compelling  the  admi- 
ration even  of  his  enemies  as  he  fights  with  the 
Ephesian  beasts.  Against  him,  as  he  stands 
there  every  Sunday  preaching  to  that  vast  mul- 
titude what  seems  to  him  the  truth,  and  break- 
ing to  them  what  he  believes  to  be  the  very 
bread  of  life,  other  men  are  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, and  the  excommunications  of  the  Vatican 
against  Luther,  shorn  of  their  thunder  and  light- 
ning, afe  hurled.  Who  is  he  that  judges  motives 
and  sincerity?  We  do  not  know  in  this  world 
what  is  believed,  but  only  what  is  said  and  done. 

This  man,  with  bald  head  set  low  upon  high 
square  shoulders,  who  looks  firmly  at  the  grm 
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audience  through  spectacles,  and  speaks  in  a 
low,  half-nasal  tone,  visits  the  widows  and  fa- 
therless, and  keeps  himself  unspotted  from  the 
w'orld.  What  he  believes,  others  may  ques- 
tion. What  he  is,  every  aspiring  soul  must 
admire.  Although  almost  eveiy  one  of  them 
would  have  theologically  cast  him  out,  and  have 
recoiled  from  him  with  dismay,  yet  he  preserves 
more  than  any  other  the  traditional  power  and 
individuality  of  the  old  New  England  clergy. 
He  applies  the  eternal  truth,  the  moral  law,  as 
be  feels  it,  to  the  life  and  times  around  him. 
They  are  heated  white,  and  his  words  are  blows 
of  a sledge-haiqmer  to  mould  them  into  noble 
form.  That  dauntless  mien  is  the  true  symbol 
of  his  mental  aspect  as  he  confronts  the  men- 
acing principalities  and  powers;  and  the  man 
whose  voice  has  so  often  charmed  the  crowded 
hall  is  one  of  the  few  who  distinctly  see  and  fore- 
tell the  terrible  war. 

Long  since  his  tongue  is  silent.  He  who  came 
of  the  toughest  stock,  and  might  have  looked  to 
live  almost  a century,  died  when  it  was  half  spent; 
It  may  have  seemed  to  the  great  throng  easy  to 
climb  that  platform  and  preach  a sermon  every 
Sunday  morning;  but  to  study  early  and  late 
as  if  he  would  master  all  knowledge — to  write 
books,  lectures,  and  speeches — to  travel  hard  by 
night  and  day,  losing  his  sleep  and  his  food,  and 
by  the  dim  light  in  the  car  still  pushing  out  the 
frontiers  of  his  learning — to  deny  himself  exer- 
cise and  needful  rest  wdiile  the  mental  tension 
was  so  constant  and  the  moral  warfare  so  in- 
tense— this  wras  not  easy;  this  was  to  violate 
all  the  laws  of  life,  which  none  knew  better; 
and  suddenly  the  stretched  harp-string  snapped, 
and  there  was  no  more  music ! 

Not  eveiy  one  w ho  knew  his  power  knew  into 
what  sweetness  and  tenderness  it  could  be  soft- 
ened, nor  suspected  that  in  the  gladiator  there 
was  the  loving  and  simple  heart  of  the  boy. 
Here,  as  the  Easy  Chair  sits  listening  to  the 
orchestra,  it  recalls  the  preacher  when  he  was 
the  minister  of  a rural  parish,  and  used  to  come 
strolling  through  the  fields  and  patches  of  wood 
to  measure  his  wit  with  the  friendly  scholar  who 
was  the  chief  at  Brook  Farm,  or  to  sit  docile  at 
his  feet  of  counsel  and  sympathy.  Or,  again,  it 
sees  him  in  his  country  pulpit,  the  same  sturdy, 
heroic  athlete,  trying  and  tempering  the  weapons 
with  which  he  was  to  fight  upon  this  larger  scene. 
It  was  a noble  character ; a devoted,  generous, 
inspiring  life ; a memory  always  hallowed  in  this 
hall.  The  conductor  waves  his  baton ! The  sym- 
phony thunders  from  a hundred  instruments,* but 
through  them  all  breathes  the  low  tone  of  the  re- 
membered voice. 

"Fled  is  that  music?  Do  I wake  or  sleep?" 

And  as  the  concert  proceeds,  one  of  the  series 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  w hose  con- 
certs are  the  musical  pride  of  Boston,  at  which 
the  performance  is  all  of  the  purest  classical  mu- 
sic— so  pure  and  so  severe  that  the  profane  some- 
times secretly  ask  whether  melody  in  music  is  the 
unpardonable  sin,  and  are  peremptorily  answered 
by  the  elect:  “ No;  but  rub-a-dub-dub  and  tum- 
ti-iddity  are  not  music” — as  the  concert  pfocceds 
it  is  surely  a striking  spectacle.  The  great  hall, 
rather  dimmer  than  ever  because  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  daylight  outside,  is  full  of  people, 
gathered  in  the  afternoon,  not  only  from  the 
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city,  but  from  all  the  environs  within  twenty 
miles,  and  they  sit  os  attentive  and  absorbed 
as  a class  of  students  at  an  interesting  lecture. 

If,  in  such  a concert,  melody  is  not  the  unpar- 
donable sin,  whispering  is.  Woe  betide  a whis- 
perer at  a Harvard  Musical ! It  were  better  for 
him,  or  even  her,  that  the  money  for  the  tickets 
had  been  expended  at  the  minstrels  or  the  mu- 
seum. You  might  as  well  be  a forger,  a swin- 
dler, a pcijurer,  a burglar  in  ordinary  life,  as  to 
be  a whisperer  at  a Harvard  Musical.  Yes — you 
might  as  well  “ speak  right  out  in  meetin*  ” itself 
as  wfhisper  here. 

Such  a disciplined  audience,  so  quiet,  so  at- 
tentive, so  susceptible  to  the  slightest  sigh  of  the 
oboe  or  wail  of  the  violin,  is  a marvelous  specta- 
cle. They  are  hearing  the  finest  and  much  of 
the  freshest  music  in  the  wrorld.  They  are  not 
exactly  sympathetic ; perhaps  the  character  of 
the  music  does  not  permit  it.  They  applaud 
calmly,  and,  as  it  were,  with  reservations.  It 
really  seems  sometimes  that  they  approve  the 
music  rather  than  enjoy  it.  But  the  Easy  Chair 
reflects  with,  pride  that  the  organizer  of  these 
concerts,  if  such  a w'ord  may  be  used — and  cer- 
tainly with  no  exclusion  of  the  co-operation 
w'hieh  alone  makes  such  concerts  possible — is 
a Brook  Fanner;  and  it  complacently  smiles 
upon  the  great  multitude  as  unconscious  pupils 
of  that  Arcadian  influence. 

And,  indeed,  in  other  days  in  this  same  city 
of  Boston — in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  “Acad- 
emy” concerts  at  the  old  Odeon,  or  still  more 
ancient  Boston  Theatre  — many  of  the  Brook 
Farmers  were  often  present  in  the  flesh.  Those 
were  the  days,  or  rather  the  nights,  when  Beet- 
hoven was  truly  introduced  to  America.  Pre- 
luded with  the  pretty  “ Zanetta”  overture  by 
Auber,  or  with  the  “Serment”  or  the  “Domi- 
no Noir,”  or  with  Ilerold’s  shrill  “Zampa,”  or 
some  strain  which  w'ould  not  now'  be  tolerated 
in  the  Harvard  concerts,  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  played  until  it  became  familiar.  And  the 
long,  willow'y  Schmidt  stood  at  the  head  direct- 
ing, proud  as  a general  commanding  his  col- 
umn. In  the  audience,  earnest,  interested,  at- 
tentive, sparkling  with  humor,  was  Margaret 
Fuller,  not  hesitating,  w'hen  the  thoughtless 
girls  whispered  and  tittered  and  giggled  in  the 
most  solemn  adagio  strains,  to  lean  over  when 
the  movement  ended,  and  to  say  to  the  offend- 
er: “But  let  us  have  our  turn  too;  some  of 
us  came  to  hear  the  music.’* 

There,  also,  was  the  delegation  from  Brook 
Farm,  in  whose  appearance  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  in  Arcadia  the  hair  was  worn  long,  that 
the  stiff  cravat  and  collar  were  repudiated,  and 
that  woolen  blouses  w-ere  a mute  protest  against 
the  body  coats  of  a selfish  and  competitive  civ- 
ilization. Those  young  fellows  walked  in  from 
the  Farm  and  out  again.  They  made  nothing 
of  ten  miles  or  so  each  w'ay  under  the  winter 
stars.  And  with  them  and  of  them,  already 
accomplished  in  the  beautiful  science,  already 
familiar  with  the  great  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers, was  the  present  tutelary  genius  of  the 
Harvard  concerts,  whoso  life,  consecrated  as 
critic  and  lover  to  this  art,  has  been  a true  serv- 
ice to  his  city,  and,  reflectively,  to  the  country. 

But  even  Boston  does  not  deny  the  charm  of 
Theodore  Thomas’s  orchestra,  and  the  delight 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  music.  Indeed, 
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there  was  no  audience  which,  from  its  training, 
was  more  authorized  to  judge  the  great  excel- 
lence of  the  Thomas  orchestra  than  that  of  the 
Harvard  concerts.  But  when  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton it  was  not  a doubting  Thomas.  Ho  did  not 
play  Bach  and  Beethoven  only,  but  he  tickled 
the  amazed  multitude  with  positive  tunes.  lie 
raised  his  baton,  and  his  varied  orchestra,  a sin- 
gle instrument  in  his  magic  grasp,  consented  to 
waltzes ; or,  like  a cathedral  choir  becoming 
suddenly  a lark,  trilled  airy  roundelays,  with 
which  delighted,  but  not  all  assured  of  the  pro- 
priety of  delight,  the  audience  smiled  and  shook, 
and  the  youngest  catechumens  even  tapped  time 
faintly  with  their  feet!  A sound  which,  could 
it  be  concaved  audible  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
Harvards,  would  probably  cause  such  a shudder 
of  horror  that  the  hall  itself  would  fall  as  by  an 
earthquake. 

Thus  the  Music  Hall  itself  is  a kind  of  sym- 
phony of  memories.  It  is  full  of  delightful 
ghosts.  Among  the  visible  figures  there  are  a 
host  of  the  unseen;  and  ev^ry  singer,  player, 
speaker,  as  he  stands  for  an  hour  upon  the  plat- 
form, is  measured  by  the  masters  of  his  art. 
But  in  the  famous  Peace  Jubilee  it  had  no 
part.  Indeed,  the  musical  taste  of  which  it  is 
peculiarly  the  temple  resisted  the  colossal  and 
continuous  concert  with  bells,  anvils,  and  can- 
non as  something  monstrous,  and  as  repulsive 
to  true  art  as  a huge  and  clumsy  Eastern  idol. 
But  not  even  the  finest  taste  of  the  Music  Hall 
denied  the  impressiveness  and  grandeur  of  the 
result.  New  York,  in  the  Beethoven  Centen- 
nial, will  have  immense  advantages.  The  mu- 
sical resources  of  the  city  are  truly  44  metropoli- 
tan, ” and  such  should  the  festival  be. 


There  is  one  famous  ear  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history.  The  ear  of  the  servant  of  the 
High  Priest  was  ruthlessly  cut  off  by  some  eager 
disciple ; but  the  wound  was  healed  by  the  disci- 
ple’s master.  That  the  ear  had  offended  does  not 
appear.  Indeed,  in  its  nature  the  ear  would  seem 
to  be  a very  harmless  member.  But  that  its  re- 
moval assuages  a particular  kind  of  wrath  is  evi- 
dent from  the  contemptuous  threat,  “I’ll  cut  off* 
your  ears!”  Nor  is  it  always  a threat,  merely, 
as  the  celebrated  Jenkins’s  ear  in  profane  histo- 
ry attests.  That  ear  set  Spain  and  England  by 
the  ears : an  expression  which  really  means  not 
ears  at  all,  but  arms.  Jenkins’s  ear  put  En- 
gland and  Spain  in  arms;  and  it  happened  in 
this  way : 

When  the  South  Sea  babble  burst  in  England 
the  Company  were  permitted  by  Spain  to  send 
one  single  ship  a year  to  trade  to  the  gold  coast 
of  South  America.  But  it  presently  became  as- 
tonishing to  Spain  how  much  freight  that  single 
ship  could  carry ; and  upon  investigation  it  ap- 
peared that  the  big  ship  was  accompanied  by  a 
cloud  of  little  ships  fully  laden,  w hich  transferred 
their  cargoes  to  the  hold  of  the  big  ship  as  fast  as 
it  was  emptied,  so  that  the  single  ship  had  the 
commercial  capacity  of  a great  fleet.  It  was  For- 
tunatus’s  purse,  never  empty;  or  it  was  whipping 
the  devil  round  the  stump.  But  whatever  it  was, 
it  was  exasperating  to  the  high-stepping  Spanish 
don  whose  vessels  overhauled  the  little  English 
vessels,  and  with  much  more  expedition  than  cer- 
emony. So  one  pleasant  morning,  in  the  year 
1731,  the  modest  little  craft  Rebecca,  Captain 


Jenkins,  was  brought  to  by  a Spanish  ship— a 
coast-guarder,  as  she  was  called ; and  os  the 
Rebecca  carried  nothing  properly  contraband, 
the  indignant  Spaniard,  outraged  by  that  very 
fact,  seized  innocent  Captain  Jenkins,  nearly 
hanged  him,  and  finally  tore  off  his  ear  and 
flung  it  in  his  face,  crying,  “There!  cariy  it  to 
your  king,  and  tell  him  of  it.” 

Captain  Jenkins  obeyed  to  the  letter.  He 
made  all  haste  for  England,  and,  when  he  ar- 
rived, hurried,  with  the  owners  of  the  Rebecca , 
to  Hampton  Court  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
But  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  was  bent  upon  peace 
at  any  price;  and  the  luckless  Jenkins  carried 
his  ear  to  the  clubs  and  the  newspapers — Jen- 
kins’s ear,  gentle  reader,  to  the  dubs  and  the 
newspapers!  Is  there  not  a mysterious  and 
awful  prophecy  and  analogy  lurking  in  this  sol- 
emn history  ? A few  years  later  England  was 
tired  of  peace  at  any  price,  even  that  of  the  ears 
of  Englishmen.  And,  as  it  were,  seizing  Jen- 
kins’s ear  it  brandished  it  in  the  face  of  £pain, 
and  defied  it  to  mortal  combat : a defiance  fol- 
lowed by  Admiral  Vernon’s  miserable  failure, 
and  by  the  romantic  triumphs  of  Anson.  Car- 
lyle, of  course,  does  not  omit  to  mention  the 
“Jenkins-ear  question.”  “Half  the  world,”  he 

says,  4 4 lay  hidden  in  enlbryo  under  it The 

incalculable  Yankee  nation  itself,  biggest  phe- 
nomenon (once  thought  beautifulest)  of  these 
ages,  this,  too,  little  as  careless  readers  on  either, 
side  of  the  sea  now  know  it,  lay  involved.  Shall 
there  be  a Yankee  nation,  shall  there  not  be? 
Shall  the  New  World  be  of  Spanish  type,  or  shall 
it  be  of  English  ? Issues  wliich  we  may  call  im- 
mense.” 

Such  a prodigious  part  has  J enkins’s  ear  played 
in  history ! Such  were  the  results  of  earn  ing  that 
ear  to  clubs  and  newspapers ! Is  it  fortunate  for 
mankind  that  Jenkins’s  ear  is  immortal  ? For  he 
is  still  carrying  it  every  where,  and  involving  us 
in  the  donsequences.  Now  a man  with  such  an 
ear — an  ear  which  he  exploits  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage and  the  detriment  of  others — is  not  an 
agreeable  object,  and  certainly  not  a«desirable 
visitor.  Yet  he  takes  that  ear  about,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  every  body’s  mouth,  and  to  any  key- 
hole or  other  convenient  fissure  through  which 
sounds  can  pass.  And  he  compels  the  eye  to 
conspire  with  the  ear,  so  that  the  name  of  Jen- 
kins as  noisily  fills  our  world  as  it  did  that  of 
George  the  Second  long  ago.  But  there  is  this 
difference — that  the  old  Jenkins  stirred  the  wrath 
of  one  nation  against  another,  while  the  new  Jen- 
kins merely  excites  general  disgust  with  himself; 
and  there  are  probably  very  few  intelligent  per- 
sons who,  having  quietly  laughed  at  his  perform- 
ances, are  not  amazed  that  other  intelligent  peo- 
ple permit  him  to  enter  their  houses. 

When  Father  Hyacinthe  came,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
as  the  Easy  Chair  duly  noted,  hastened  to  his 
hotel  at  once,  and  applied  his  ear,  so  to  say,  to 
every  pore  in  the  good  fathers  body,  and  to 
every  drawer  of  the  bureaus  and  tables  in  his 
room.  But  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Easy  Chair,  instead  of  regarding 
Jenkins  as  a benefactor  of  his  race,  and  his 
conduct  as  a signal  illustration  of  the  invinci- 
ble enterprise  of  a free  and  enlightened  metro- 
politan press,  contemptuously  considered  him  as 
a nuisance,  and  his  intrusion  upon  a modest 
stranger  as  unpardonable  impertinence.  Jen- 
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kins  thereupon  held  up  his  ear  in  the  most  swag- 
gering fashion,  and  declared  that  the  famous 
priest  had  sought  to  bring  himself  into  speak- 
ing-distance of  that  ear;  and  he  described  his 
own  effrontery  as  “granting  an  audience”  or 
something  of*  the  kind  to  Father  Hyacinthe. 
To  do  this,  of  course,  Jenkins  intruded  into 
the  editorial  domain.  But  does  not  the  fair 
fame  of  the  press  require  that  the  Jenkins  brag- 
gadocio be  carefully  excluded  from  that  region  ? 

Let  us  all  remember  that  the  power  of  the  press 
is  prodigious,  but  that  it  does  not  spring  from 
the  essential  superiority  of  the  writer  to  the  read- 
er, but  from  the  extent  of  the  audience.  The 
editor  is  a man  with  a speaking  -trumpet,  and 
whatever  he  says  is  said  with  such  a tremen- 
dous roar  and  reverberation  that  every  body  is 
forced  to  hear.  But  a foolish  word  echoes  and 
thunders  as  loudly  as  wisdom  itself.  Conse- 
quently the  editor’s  position  is  veiy  responsible, 
and  very  perilous.  It  demands  a very  strong 
head,  or  he  becomes  giddy  with  his  power  and 
its  exercise,  and  he  plays  upon  his  trumpet,  not 
to  help  men  and  clear  their  way,  but  merely  to 
show  his  own  skill  and  promote  his  own  glory. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  danger  is  threaten- 
ing; for  this,  which  is  mere  selfishness,  leads 
the  peiformer  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  gratify 
his  determination  to  be  heard  and  stared  at. 
“Into  paint  will  I grind  thee,  my  bride.”  No- 
thing is  sacred  to  this  spirit.  It  is  Jenkins 
upon  the  rampage.  It  is  Jenkins  judging  men 
and  things  by  the  standard  of.  his  own  vanity. 
Alas!  when  Jenkins  establishes  himself  in  the 
editorial  chair,  the  degradation  of  the  press  is 
complete.  Jcems  is  king.  If  the  editor  ought 
to  struggle  to  keep  Jenkins  out  of  his  columns, 
why  also  do  not  Mr.  Greeley,  or  Mr.  Beecher,  or 
Father  Hyacinthe,  or  Mr.  Sumner,  or  whoever 
it  may  be,  when  Mr.  Jenkins  calls  with  his  little 
book  and  pencil — the  modem  familiar  of  the  In- 
quisition— why  do  not  these  gentlemen  politely 
show  him  to  the  door?  If  they  would  but  think 
of  it  for  a moment,  they  are  responsible  for  him. 
Jenkins  is  a very  harmless  fellow',  but  he  can  not 
stand  the  consciousness  of  power  and  import- 
ance. That  makes  him  giddy.  It  make9  him 
sometimes  seem  to  be  drunk.  When,  therefore, 
a conspicuous  man  patiently  sits  down  and  an- 
swers whatever  questions  may  be  put  to  him  by 
Jenkins,  that  individual  inevitably  feels  that  the 
conspicuous  man  doesn’t  dare  to  do  otherwise. 
He  is  immediately  conscious  of  a very  dizzy  sense 
of  power.  He  has  at  once  the  advantage  of  the 
conspicuous  man,  for  when  he  prints  his  report 
he  can  insist  that  it  is  most  accurate ; and  if  the 
subject  of  it  denies  that  he  said  what  is  attribu- 
ted to  him,  Mr.  Jenkins  replies  that  he  wrote  it 
down  at  the  time,  and  the  conspicuous  gentle- 
man did  not.  Jenkins  is  in  the  highly  advan- 
tageous position  of  the  cross-examining  counsel 
who  says  to  the  badgered  witness,  “Now,  Sir, 
remember  that  you  are  upon  your  oath,  and  take 
great  care  what  you  are  going  to  say.” 

Besides,  in  this  country,  where  this  worthy 
Jenkins  ought  now  to  be  pretty  well  understood, 
every  conspicuous  man  knows  the  object  of  his 
visit.  You,  for  instance — the  gentle  reader  who 
is  at  this  moment  honoring  the  Easy  Chair  by 
perusing  this  page — you  are  undoubtedly  a con- 
spicuous man.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  it  is 
suddenly  rumored  that  you  raise  phenixes,  or 


that  you  sacrifice  a bull  to  Jupiter  in  your  spare 
chamber  every  New-Year’s  Day.  You  had,  in- 
deed, thought  your  Christian  character  tolera- 
bly apparent.  You  go  regularly  to  the  church 
of  which  you  are  a member,  and  to  whose  funds 
you  liberally  subscribe.  Your  word  is  believed; 
you  do  not  steal  vour  neighbor’s  spoons  nor  sign 
his  name  to  checks  for  a liberal  amount.  But 
this  pagan  sacrifice  in  your  spare  chamber  is  ex- 
tremely appetizing  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  his  lit- 
tle ring  at  the  door  is  followed  by  his  entrance, 
note-book  in  hand. 

As  you  see  him  enter,  you  know  what  he  has 
come  for.  Do  you  ask  him  ? It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary. But  if  you  do,  he  says  at  once,  and  with 
a very  superior  air  of  candor : “Asa  i^presenta- 
tive  of  the  press,  Sir,  I seek  the  truth.  It  collects 
the  news,  but  it  aims  to  tell  the  truth.  The  fame 
of  newspaper  men  is  that  of  a class  devoted  to  the 
search  of  truth.  The  press,  in  a word,  Sir,  is  the 
priesthood  of  truth.  I should  be  glad,  in  the  in- 
terests of  truth,  to  have  the  particulars  of  the  an- 
nual sacrifice  of  a. bull  in  your  spare  chamber; 
and,  first  of  all,  I will  trouble  you  to  show'  me 
the  chamber.”  Now  the  best  reply  to  make  to 
Mr.  Jenkins  would  be  the  question  whether  he 
would  not  prefer  to  see  the  bull  first,  or  the  ob- 
servation that  you  have  no  doubt  if  you  show 
him  the  chamber  that  he  will  fumish  his  read- 
ers with  the  bull.  But  before  making  any  re- 
ply whatever,  why  not  reflect  a moment  upon 
what  he  has  said  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins  announces  his  object  to  be  the 
truth.  Do  you  believe  that?  Wouldn’t  he  very 
much  prefer  to  know  that  you  do  sacrifice  a bull 
rather  than  that  you  do  not?  And  is  that  the 
spirit  of  truth-seeking  or  of  sensation  hunting? 
Besides,  your  experience  ha9  showm  you  a hun- 
dred times  what  use  he  will  make  of  your  stoiy. 
He  will  make  the  most  of  it.  Supposing,  for  a 
moment,  that  his  object  were  not  truth  but  a sen- 
sation— it  is  incredible,  but  suppose  it — he  would 
probably  “w'rite  it  up”  in  an  effective  manner. 
Indeed  the  experienced  reader  of  newspapers 
may  possibly  recall  narrations  of  interviews  in 
which  the  austere  regard  for  truth  which  always 
animates  Mr.  Jenkins  seemed  to  have  yielded  to 
a willingness  to  gratify  a love  of  gossip,  or  what 
is  now  popularly  called  the  desire  of  a sensation. 
Now  if  the  conspicuous  man  sits  down  and  tells 
the  truth,  what  is  he  to  expect  ? That  Jenkins 
will  simply  report  it  ? Shall  we  all  read  in  the 
Sword  of  Justice  the  next  morning,  “ We  are 
authorized  to  state  that  the  story  now  current  in 
the  papers  that  [Honorable  or  Reverend]  Con- 
spicuous Man  sacrifices  a bull  to  Jupiter  every 
New-Year’s  Day  is  wholly  untrue?”  . 

Or  shall  we  read  this,  for  instance:  “Our 
special  reporter  called  yesterday  morning  upon 
the  [Honorable  or  Reverend]  Conspicuous  Man 
to  institute  those  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
sacrifice  of  a bull  after  the  ancient  pagan  manner, 
which  our  duty  to  furnish  ample  details  of  all 
news  to  our  readers  and  our  still  higher  duty  to 
truth  and  to  the  public  morality  and  the  sacred  in- 
terests of  society,  of  which  a free  and  independ- 
ent press  is  the  disinterested  champion  and  watch- 
man upon  the  outer  wall,  impose.  The  Honor- 
able Conspicuous  Man  lives  at  No.  4010  Avenue 
X,  at  the  intersection  of  Five  hundred  and  Sec- 
ond Street.  The  house  is  a plain  modest  man- 
sion of  yellow  brick  with  red  trimmings.  The 
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blinds  of  the  inspected  chamber  were  partially 
closed,  and  one  or  two  slats  of  the  lower  blinds 
were  broken  off.  The  steps  from  the  street  to 
the  door  are  six  in  number,  and  there  is  an  iron 
railing  at  the  sides,  probably  to  assist  elderly  per- 
sons in  ascending,  or  to  prevent  children  from 
falling  into  the  area.  A door-mat  lies  upon  the 
upper  step  chained  to  the  railing — the  chain  se- 
cured by  a padlock,  the  key  of  which,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  lies  in  a certain  drawer 
of  a table  in  the  kitchen.  But  the  most  careful 
inquiries  failed  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion upon  this  point,  although  the  demand  was 
made  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  that  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  virtue  which  it 
is  the  highest  pride  of  an  independent  press  to  ob- 
serve. The  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  key  of  the 
door-mat  were  addressed  to  a fat  person  of  the 
female  sex  in  a dirty  calico  gown,  apparently  the 
cook,  who  was  leaning  over  the  area  railing  as 
our  reporter  ascended  the  steps  and  conducted 
his  researches,  hut  who  to  his  urbane  questions 

only  replied  that  she  would  see  him first : 

of  which  he  immediately  made  a note,  so  that 
the  authenticity  of  his  report  can  not  be  safely 
contradicted.”  We  continue  in  his  own  words : 

“ Ringing  the  bell,  which  is  attached  to  a plat- 
ed knob  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  which  upon 
being  pulled  produces  an  interior  tintinnabula- 
tion, we  waited  for  a few  moments,  and  peeping,  in 
the  interests  of  truth  and  of  public  virtue,  through 
the  side-lights  or  windows  of  the  door,  found  our 
vision  obscured  by  shutters  upon  the  inside.  At 
length,  however,  the  door  was  opened,  and  we 
were  shown  into  the  house  by  an  extremely  pret- 
ty house-maid,  who,  as  we  learned  upon  investi- 
gation, discharged  the  combined  duties  of  wait- 
er and  chamber-maid.  Her  name  is  Bridget 
O’ Flaherty ; aged  twenty-four ; a medium  bru- 
nette ; about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height ; born 
in  the  County  Tipperary ; came  to  this  country 
in  November,  1851),  and  is  betrothed  to  Dennis 
M ‘Govern,  who  is  a hod-carrier,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent employed  by  Mr.  O’Plaster,  the  affable  and 
gentlemanly  mason  at  No.  2 Quidnunc  Alley. 
Erin  go  bragh!  Our  adopted  fellow -citizens 
forever T But  while  we  were  thus  enjoying  the 
shamrock  blossom  in  the  hall,  the  Honorable 
Conspicuous  Man  came  down  stairs. 

“ He  was  dressed  in  an  ordinary  coat  and 
trowsers ; the  coat  was  partially  buttoned,  and 
showed  a dark  vest  of  some  woolen  stuff  under- 
neath. The  trowsers  were  of  a similar  material ; 
but  our  reporter,  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny, 
is  unable  to  say  whether  they  were  supported  by 
braces  or  suspended  by  the  hips.  The  fullness 
of  the  celebrated  gentleman  in  question,  however, 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach  seems  to  favor  the 
theory  of  braces.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tainly undeniable  that  if  his  hips  are  prominent 
they  would  offer  a convenient  ledge  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  trowsers.  This  point,  however,  may 
be  waived  for  the  present.  With  a noble  court- 
esy the  dignified  host  opened  the  door  of  the 
library,  and  at  once  gave  a classic  air  to  the  in- 
terview by  murmuring  the  passage  in  the  Iliad 
of  Virgil,  beginning,  * Will  you  walk  into  my 
parlor,  said  the  spider  to  the  fly  ?’ 

“ In  this  auspicious  and  truly  pagan  prelude 
we  perceived  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of 
the  probability  of  the  taurine  sacrifice  which  we 
had  come  to  explore. 


‘‘Comfortably  seated  at  length  in  luxurious 
chairs  of  soft  demi-rep,  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
view turned  to  us,  and  with  conciliatory  bland- 
ness, as  if  recognizing  the  majesty  and  power  of 
a truly  independent  press  in  our  person,  re- 
marked, ‘What  did  you  please  to  want?*  We 
explained  that,  as  public  servants  of  the  truth, 
and  sacredly  bound  to  tell  our  subscribers  and 
our  forty  millions  of  readers  what  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, with  or  without  a p,  had  for  dinner  yester- 
day, we  had  called  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
widely-circulated  report  that  he,  the  illustrious 
Thompson  now  present,  was  in  the  habit  of  sacri- 
ficing a bull  to  J upiter  in  his  front  chamber  with 
the  beginning  of  every  year.  With  pencil  and 
note-book  in  hand  we  awaited  his  reply,  which 
was  immediately  conveyed,  without,  so  far  os  we 
could  observe,  the  quivering  of  au  eyelid  or  the 
least  choking  sound  in  the  throat,  ‘ I don’t  never 
do  no  sich  a thing.  ’ 

“‘No?’ 

‘“No/ 

“We  replied  that  we  should  at  once  have 
the  pleasure  of  spreading  before  our  readers,  in 
nil  its  details,  and  with  proper  reflections  upon 
its  bearings,  the  great  truth  which  he  had  thus 
imparted,  that  he  did  not  annually  sacrifice  a 
bull  to  Jupiter  in  his  front  chamber.  At  this 
point  the  subject  of  the  interview  unfolded  a 
large,  old-fashioned  red  bandana  handkerchief, 
and,  after  passing  it  from  one  hand  to  another, 
applied  it  to  the  nasal  feature  of  his  face,  and 
blew  with  a vigor  worthy  of  Hugo  Grotius  upon 
his  horn  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  We  accepted 
the  blast  as  a salute  of  adieu,  and  thanking  our 
benign  host,  withdrew.” 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Jenkins  carries  his 
ears  about ; and  there  are  those  who  ask  why 
the  Thompson,  whoever  he  may  be,  does  not  say 
to  him  when  he  presents  his  ear : “ Sir,  when  I 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  the  public,  I will  say  it 
under  my  own  name  and  in  my  own  way.  Good- 
morning,  Sir.”  As  long  as  men  in  whom  the 
public  are  interested  do  not,  so  to  speak,  throw 
Jenkins’s  ear  out  of  the  window,  so  long  it  will 
constantly  thrust  itself  upon  their  attention.  And 
the  mischief  of  tolerating  his  ear  is  irremediable. 

The  moment  a statesman  or  a poet  or  a divine 
communicates  with  the  public  through  Jenkins, 
they  say  things  and  give  impressions  which  can 
never  be  corrected.  1 

People  are  much  less  interested  in  ea£h  oth- 
er’s coat  linings  than  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  em- 
ployers think.  T.hey  can  bear,  with  a good  deal 
of  philosophy,  not  to  know  whether  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  eats  chicken  on  Fridays,  or  whether  the 
President  smokes  Havana  or  Manila  cigars. 

There  are  those,  undoubtedly,  who  would  like  to 
knowhow  often  Louis  Napoleon  changes  his  lin- 
en, and  whether  Romeo  Smith  is  engaged  to  Ju- 
liet Jones,  and  who  rejoice  to  read  that  Miss  As- 
tarte  Squid  is  “the  leading  belle”  at  Bamegat. 

But  imagine  one  human  being  devoting  himself 
to  acquiring  this  information,  and  another  print- 
ing it  to  make  money,  and  blowing  a rhetorical 
blast  about  “embassadors  of  the  press,”  and  “en- 
terprise,” and  “ news,”  and  the  “public  virtue,” 
and  the  “ bulwarks  of  society.”  When  Charles 
Lamb  w’as  teased  with  a child’s  fretting  he 
toasted  the  good  King  Herod.  When  we  see 
the  issues  of  our  Jenkins’s  ear,  do  not  Swift’s 
Houyhnhnms  seem  quite  tame  and  respectable  ? 
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In  Crabb  Robinson’s  delightful  44  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence” there  is  a letter  of  Wordsworth’s 
dated  in  December,  1837,  in  which  he  describes 
an  interview  with  “a  veiy  intelligent  American 
gentleman,  Mr.  Duer,”  with  whom  he  talkedabout 
copyright.  “This,"  writes  a friend,  “brought 
to  my  mind  a conversation  which  I had  with 
Judge  Duer  in  the  summer  of  1848  or  1849.  I 
stepped  into  his  office  one  day,  when  I was  in 
New  York,  just  to  give  him  a friendly  greeting, 
and  without  intending  to  remain  more  than  five 
or  ten  minutes  ; but  I found  him  in  a very 
charming  humor  for  conversation,  and,  like  the 
wedding  guest  in  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner,’  I could 
not  choose  but  stay.  The  topics  that  he  talked 
about  were  various,  and  I remember,  particular- 
ly, he  gave  me  a most  eloquent  yet  condensed 
account  of  the  history  of  codification,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  central  thought  that  he  was  ex- 
pounding, that  laws  grew  out  of  the  vital  organ- 
ism of  a nation,  and  were  never  made.  Just 
before  I left  I bethought  me  that  I had  an  al- 
bum in  my  sachel,  so  I took  it  out  and  asked 
him  to  write  the  first  thought  that  came  into  his 
head,  however  trivial  it  might  be,  telling  him 
that  I should  value  it  more  for  its  freshness  than 
for  any  elegance  of  style  or  profundity  of  thought 
which  he  might  give  to  it. 

“He  took  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  sat  silent- 
ly for  some  minutes,  evidently  in  a state  of  sol- 
emn introversion.  Then,  throwing  his  eyes  full 
upon  me,  he  said — ‘I  will  partly  comply  with 
your  request  I don’t  know  by  what  law  of  as- 
sociation it  came  to  me;  but  when  you  first 
spoke,  my  mind  flashed  back  to  a conversation 
I had  with  Wordsworth  at  his  own  house  in 
1836.  The  very  spirit  of  Cassandra  seemed  to 
be  upon  him.  He  believed  that  Satan  would 
soon  have  supreme  control  in  England,  and  that 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Established  Church, 
which  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  6pite,  would 


be  utterly  overthrown.*  He  said  Wordsworth 
talked  most  eloquently  and  at  much  length  on 
this  subject,  and  made  a profound  impression 
upon  his  mind.  It  continued  to  dwell  upon  it 
during  his  ride  homeward,  which  was  by  a cir- , 
cuitous  route,  and  somehow,  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  arrived  seemed  to  take  shape  without 
his  own  volition  in  the  sonnet  a copy  of  which 

I give  you.  He  said  that  he  had  never  commit- 
ted it  to  paper  before ; but  that  often,  when  his 
mind  was  in  doubt  or  in  trouble,  it  had  passed 
through  his  memory.  ‘And  now,  ’ said  lie,  4 1 will 
write  it  for  you.*  When  I read  Wordsworth’s 
letter,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  though  Judge 
Duer  was  a poet,  and  a scholar,  and  a jurist, 
and  a talker  of  the  highest  order,  he  had  left 
very  few  memorials  of  himself  on  the  printed 
page.  I do  not  remember  to  have  read  a line 
of  bis  poetry  in  print,  and  all  I know  of  his  pub- 
lished writings  is  a very  excellent  work  on  insur- 
ance, his  judicial  decisions  in  the  reports,  and 
several  papers  in  the  reports  qf  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  many  of  which,  however, 
do  not  bear  his  name.’* 

Here  is  the  sonnet  of  Judge  Duer,  which  is  as 
timely  and  significant  now  as  when  it  was  written : 

BONNET  WRITTEN  IN  1836,  AFTER  A CONVER- 
SATION WITH  WM.  WORDSWORTH  ON  THE 
DANGERS  OF  THE  COUNTRT. 

II  When  late  I heard  that  ‘old  man  eloquent* 

Pour  forth  his  heart,  aud  in  his  fervent  tone 
His  grief,  his  fears,  his  boding  terrors  own, 

I felt  nkc  listening  to  a prophet  sent 
To  warn  a guilty  nation,  and  lament 
Its  certain  doom ; but  when  retired  alone 
1 muse  and  ask,  the  guilt,  can  naught  atone? 

The  threatened  wrath  oflieaven,  shall  none  prevent  ? 
Is  He  renounced,  who  is  the  truth,  the  way? 

Do  none  who  love  Ilis  name  survive? 

An  answer  comes,  and  England*s  faith,  my  stay, 
Sends  forth  a voice  to  bid  my  hopes  revive : 
kTht  Church  may  flourish,  tho*  a church  decay: 

An  order  perish,  yet  the  nation  live  1*  '* 


(BMtor’s  litcrnnj  Utrorit. 


ART. 

MR.  JARVES’S  Art  Thought 8 (Hurd  and 
Houghton)  deserve  a hearty  welcome  — 
heartier  than  many,  we  fear,  will  give.  His  judg- 
ment of  some  popular  artists  will  doubtless  give 
offense.  His  incisive  criticisms  on  the  general 
condition  of  Art  in  America  will  hardly  bo  gen- 
erally acceptable  ; but  all  who  desire  frank,  con- 
scientious, discriminating  criticism  will  be  glad 
of  Mr.  Janes’s  work.  Its  earnestness  and  evi- 
dent sincerity  will  commend  it  to  candid  minds, 
whatever  may  he  their  judgment  of  its  art  value. 
A high  conception  of  art  and  loyalty  to  truth 
do  not  alone  constitute  an  art  critic ; but  they 
are  indispensable,  and  in  the  formation  of  public 
taste,  which  can  never  he  familiar  with  the  se- 
crets of  the  profession,  they  are  far  more  neces- 
sary and  far  more  valuable  than  any  amount  of 
technical  criticism,  however  learned,  acute,  and 
just.  These  qualities  alone,  independently  of 
others,  will  make  his  book  exceedingly  useful. 
It  is  the  result  of  prolonged  study  as  to  the  place 
and  power  of  art  in  effete  civilizations,  and  its 
present  condition  with  reference  to  the  future. 


It  deals  with  such  questions  as — What  is  tho 
origin  and  scope  of  the  art  idea?  What  has  it 
done  for  men  ? What  may  it  still  do  ? What 
arc  its  relations  to  nature,  science,  and  religion? 
IIow  are  communities  made  better  or  worse  by 
it  ? Most  attractive  inquiries  to  every  student. 
But  the  book  docs  not  quite  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  this  announcement.  It  is  owing, 
however,  morp  to  the  author’s  manner  than  to 
any  lack  of  knowledge  or  want  of  ability.  There 
are  some  who  have  the  critical  faculty,  in  its  best 
sense,  as  an  independent  and  distinct  power. 
The  principles  of  criticism  He  in  their  mind  as 
part  of  its  inherent  constitution.  Experience 
and  observation  only  develop  and  modify  them. 
They  are  an  original  endowment,  and  it  is  their 
activity  which  gives  impulse  and  zest  to  observa- 
tion. But  with  others  these  principles  seem  to 
come  almost  wholly  from  experience.  They  arc 
almost  entirely  deductions  from  observation. 
They  grow  up  as  the  result  of  tastes  and  pur- 
suits that  might  be  followed  and  enjoyed  with- 
out any  special  critical  ability.  That  ability  is 
rarely  united  in  its  best  form,  either  in  literature 
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or  in  art,  with  any  marked  predominance  of  the 
acquisitive  disposition.  Criticism  coming  from 
this  source  may  be  as  trust-worthy'  as  that  com- 
ing from  any  other.  But  it  will  have  more  the 
appearance  of  passing  comments  made  in  visit- 
ing a gallery.  This  is  in  fact  something  of  the 
impression  made  by  Mr.  Janes’s  book,  who 
writes  of  himself — “ I was  born  a collector.  ” It 
is,  in  form,  a criticism  primarily  of  schools,  not 
of  principles.  His  thoughts  are  clear,  his  in- 
sight penetrative,  his  discrimination  definite; 
but  the  results  have  not  the  most  efficient  array. 
The  important  ideas  are  in  isolated  sentences. 
They  are  not  expanded  in  discussion.  They  do 
not  dominate  in  chapters.  Their  influence  is 
not  felt  in  successive  pages.  They  are  met  and 
passed  like  faces  in  a crowd.  They  are  too 
closely  connected  with  a picture  or  an  occasion 
to  fix  themselves  on  the  mind  as  independent 
thoughts  capable  of  wide  application.  They  are 
not  wisely  massed.  The  author’s  thinking  does 
not  appear  to  its  best  advantage,  nor  accomplish 
what  we  feel  is  in  its  author’s  power.  While 
light  is  thrown  on  the  questions  proposed,  they 
are  not  unfolded  and  fully  considered.  Neither 
is  there  that  deep  interest  in  national  character 
and  individual  development  that  gives  to  Bus- 
kin’s writings  so  much  of  their  value.  Despite 
these  defects,  we  commend  the  book  as  interest- 
ing, instructive,  and  thoroughly  healthy.  ] 

NOVELS. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  read  a story  which  gives 
us  so  much  satisfaction  and  so  little  cause  of 
complaint  as  Janet's  Love  and  Service , by  M vr- 
garet  M.  Robertson  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph). 
We  should  characterize  it  as  a book  of  emphat- 
ically quiet  power.  There  are  no  strivings  after 
sensational  effects ; there  are  no  sudden  scene- 
shiftings ; no  marvelous  transformations ; no  as- 
tute villains ; no  innocent  angels  caught  in  their 
toils ; no  intricate  mysteries  through  which  read- 
er and  heroine  flounder  alike,  to  be  alike  extri- 
cated only  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain ; no  elabo- 
rate misunderstandings  and  tortured  hearts ; in 
a word,  there  is  no  plot,  and  but  little  incident. 
The  characters  are  drawn  by  a vigorous  hand ; 
but  they  are  just  such  characters  as  you  meet 
with  in  daily  life.  You  may  see  Mr.  Snow  in 
any  New  England  parish.  Graeme  is  just  such 
a young  girl  as  might  be  wrought  out  of  ordi*. 
nary  material,  by  the  experiences  of  premature 
responsibility  which  constitute  her  schooling. 
Janet  is  indeed  a rare  servant ; but  she  does  not 
remain  servant  long,  and  whoever  is  familiar 
with  Scotch  character  could  find  her  prototype 
among  his  own  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  a 
word,  the  portraits  are  all  photographs.  If  we 
were  told  that  the  authoress  were  Graeme,  and 
that  she  had  given  us  only  her  actual  journal, 
we  should  not  be  surprised.  The  story  is  as 
natural  as  the  actors.  It  is  the  story  of  just  such 
a life  as  has  occurred  again  and  again  in  the 
past,  and  will  again  and  again  in  the  future.  In 
form  and  style  and  method  of  treatment  the  vol- 
ume is  as  simple  as  it  is  in  the  rather  scant  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  not  with- 
out humor ; but  there  are  no  clowns  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  cracking  poor  jokes ; no  cheap 
burlesques  of  Yankee  farmers  and  New  England 
deacons.  It  is  rather  genial  than  witty  or  even 
humorous.  It  is  characterized  by  unusual  pa- 


thetic power.  We  pity  the  reader  who  peruses 
its  pages  with  undimmed  eyes.  But  there  is  no 
weeping  heroine,  and  no  sickly  sentimentalism. 
It  is  a religious  novel — its  story  that  of  a minis- 
ter’s life.  But  there  are  no  dogmas  to  be  advo- 
cated ; no  moralizing  to  be  skipped  ; no  mawk- 
ish and  tawdry  piety  to  belie  the  cause  of  true, 
healthful  religion.  So  far  as  there  is  a moral, 
it  is  indicated  in  the  title.  So  far  as  there  is  a 
heroine,  it  is  Janet  the  Scotch  servant,  who  leaves 
mother  and  son  to  care  for  the  poor  motherless 
bairns  of  her  master,  and  w-hosc  sen-ice  is  olway 
that  of  love — never  that  of  mere  self-seeking — 
never  based  on  wages.  The  author  will,  indeed, 
not  be  apt  to  become  a popular  novel-writer. 
But  we  trust  she  may  find  a sufficiently  large 
circle  of  appreciative  readers  to  encourage  her 
to  future  work.  In  literature,  as  on  the  stage, 
the  more  unnatural  the  drama  the  more  popular. 
It  would  be  a satisfaction  to  know  that  there  is 
a public  who  prefer  the  romance  of  real  life  to 
that  of  the  cheap  fire  and  the  sheet-iron  thunder 
of  a third-rate  melodrama. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  My  Enemy's  Laughter , by  Justin 
M ‘Garth y (Harper  and  Brothers),  than  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  issued  in  book  form.  We  should 
not  choose  the  Emanuel  Temples  and  Christina 
Brauns  of  the  real  stage  for  our  associates.  We 
are  all  the  more  glad  to  be  introduced  to  them 
by  one  who  knows  their  life.  For  Mr.  M*Car- 
thy  writes  apparently  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
known. — We  are  able  to  say  even  less  for  Spiel- 
hag  en’s  Through  Light  to  Night  (Leypoldt  and 
Holt)  than  wo  were  for  “Problematic  Charac- 
ters,” of  which  it  is  the  sequel.  We  have  quite 
enough  stories  of  seductions,  dismantled  homes, 
and  ruined  women  in  our  daily  papers,  without 
importing  from  Germany  iterations  of  these  fa- 
miliar but  abhorrent  experiences  in  romance. — 
The  Happy  Boy , by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 
(Sever,  Francis,  and  Co.),  is  an  idyl  of  Norwegian 
life;  a love  tale,  pretty,  simple,  natural,  with 
hardly  enough  of  drama  to  constitute  it  a ro- 
mance, but  as  genial  and  pleasant  as  is  every 
thing  the  author  writes. — Bound  to  John  Com - 
pany  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a story  whose 
interest  lies  chiefly  in  its  graphic  pictures  of  East 
Indian  life  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
during  the  wars  between  French  and  English, 
under  Lord  Clive.  Its  painting  is  very  true  to 
nature,  by  some  one  who  understands  the  sub- 
ject; and  as  for  its  history  it  is  as  true  as  can  be 
expected  in  an  historical  romance,  where  fact  al- 
ways has  to  bend  to  the  demands  of  fiction. 

TRAVELS. 

Paul  Du  Chaillu  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine ; and  certain- 
ly we  can  add  here  nothing  of  commendation  to 
the  glimpse  which,  in  our  January  Number,  we 
have  given  of  him  and  his  adventures,  os  de- 
scribed in  his  latest  book,  Lost  in  the  Jungle. 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  In  all  which  Paul 
w-rites  there  is  so  much  of  romance  that  for  a 
while  the  world  doubted  its  reality,  and  ranked 
the  gorilla  with  the  sea-serpent  and  the  mer- 
maid. But  his  stories  are  too  well  attested  to 
awaken  incredulity  any  longer;  and  his  books 
are  the  most  striking  exemplifications  which  the 
literature  of  adventure  affords  of  the  proverb 
that  “Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  There 
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are  no  story-books  for  boys  more  fascinating  than 
those  which  this  adventurer  tells  to  his  circle  of 
admiring  listeners ; and  while  he  does  not  deal  in 
prosaic  moralizing,  a healthful  moral  tone  per- 
vades all  that  he  writes — a tone  which,  gener- 
ally more  effective  because,  so  to  speak,  disem- 
bodied, occasionally  incarnates  itself  in  a short 
crisp  sentence,  which  the  boys  will  not  skip, 
like  this  close  of  Gam  bo’s  legend  of  Coniam- 
bie:  “The  reason  why  the  leopard  wanders, 
solitary  and  alone,  is  on  account  of  his  roguery ; 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  There  are  men  who  can 
not  be  trusted  any  more  than  the  leopard.” 

The  year  has  been  prolific  with  books  of  sci- 
entific travel — books  of  tourists,  who  have  not, 
indeed,  failed  to  give  some  account  of  people, 
manners,  and  customs,  but  whose  main  effort 
has  been  to  add  something,  by  their  researches, 
to  scientific  knowledge.  Of  this  class  of  books, 
of  which  perhaps  Wallace’s  “Malay  Archipelago” 
is  the  most  striking  example,  we  have  two  illus- 
trations, only  less  noteworthy,  in  Across  Amer- 
ica and  Asia , by  Professor  Raphael  Pumpelly 
(Leypoldt  and  liolt),  and  The  Andes  and  the  Am- 
azon ; or,  Across  the  Continent  of  South  America, 
by  Professor  James  Orton  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers). Of  the  latter  book  we  have  little  to  add  to 
what  we  have  already  said  in  a previous  part  of 
the  Magazine,  except  to  reassert  the  importance 
of  the  theme  and  the  value  of  Professor  Orton’s 
contribution.  The  land  through  which  he  trav- 
eled is  almost  an  unknown  land;  yet  its  geo- 
graphical relations  are  intimate;  and  the  time 
can  not  be  far  distant  when  our  statesmen  and 
merchants  will  recognize  its  importance  in  a 
Commercial  point  of  view.  Of  Professor  Pum- 
pelly’s  book,  his  chapters  on  China  are  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable.  After  read- 
ing them  one  no  longer  wonders  that  to  John 
Chinaman  the  Christian  nations  seem  barbari- 
ans, nor  that  John  is  loth  to  cultivate  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  with  a people 
who  have  used  him  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  races 
have  done  in  the  past. 

The  Mormons,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Big 
Trees,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Chinese 
Question  are  themes  so  old  now,  and  so  elab- 
orately discussed  in  newspaper  and  periodical, 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  Dr.  John  Todd,  in 
his  Sunset  Land  (Lee  and  Shepard),  has  failed 
to  invest  them  with  any  remarkable  degree  of 
interest,  and  has  produced  a book  the  chief 
value  of  which  will  be  to  those  who,  from  per- 
sonal respect  to  its  author,  are  desirous  to  know 
what  he  thinks  about  them. 

"HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Ip  history  is  indeed  “philosophy  teaching  by 
example,”  then  Mr.  Froude  by  his  History  of 
England  has  fairly  earned  the  honors  which 
criticism  has  almost  unanimously  awarded  to 
him.  For  doubtless  he  ranks  the  peer  of  any 
historical  writer,  in  a country  which  has  given  to 
literature  a Hume,  a llallam,  a Gibbon,  and  a 
Macaulav.  He  is  emphatically  the  philosopher 
among  historians.  He  is  more  interesting  be- 
cause more  pictorial  and  lifelike  than  Hume; 
scarcely  less  impartial  and  far  more  fascinating 
than  Hallam;  is  master  of  a style  less  rhyth- 
mical, but  not  less  clear,  than  that  of  Gibbon ; 
and  is  more  reliable,  though  less  eloquent,  than 
Macaulay.  With  the  latter  writer  he  is  often 


compared,  though  the  contrasts  are  great  and  the 
resemblances  are  superficial.  Macaulay  is  an  ad- 
vocate. Into  every  dispute  of  history  he  enters 
with  infinite  zest.  He  lives  again  in  the  era 
which  he  describes,  and  partakes  of  the  contro- 
versy which  he  endeavors  to  depict.  Under  the 
guise  of  writing  a history  he  pleads  a cause.  For 
his  partiality  he  is  criticised.  It  is  his  partiality 
which  gives  him  his  power.  The  wise  reader 
listens  to  his  eloquent  periods  and  his  powerful 
climaxes  as  he  would  to  the  plea  of  a lawyer,  and 
if  he  be  not  carried  away  by  the  spell,  turns  from 
his  glowing  pages  to  the  colder  narrative  of  some 
more  dispassionate  writer,  as  the  judge  turns  from 
the  fiery  invective  or  intense  eulogies  of  the  advo- 
cate to  a cold  analysis  of  the  evidence.  Froude’s 
mind  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a judicial  cast. 
He  perceives,  he  appreciates  the  opposing  con- 
siderations in  every  doubtful  or  disputed  case. 
He  analyzes  the  evidence,  and  weighs  it,  if  not 
always  accurately,  at  least  always  dispassionate- 
ly. Where  he  seems  most  to  espouse  a cause, 
as  in  his  famous  and,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfac- 
tory chapter  on  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
crown  of  martyrdom  he  vainly  endeavors  to  pluck 
from  off  her  brow',  he  still  writes,  not  with  pas- 
sionate pleading,  but  dispassionately,  almost  cold- 
ly. Doubtless  he  has  done  more  to  unsettle  the 
verdict  of  history  in  that  case  by  the  quiet  power 
of  his  calmness  than  he  ever  could  have  done  by 
indignant  invective  or  flaming  rhetoric.  So,  in 
his  treatment  of  such  themes  as  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, the  monasteries,  sumptuary  legislation,  and 
the  like,  while  he  writes  in  full  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  he  appreciates  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  and  depicts  with  rare  philosophic 
fairness  the  value,  in  their  time,  of  systems  whose 
chief  demerit  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
superseded  by  the  progress  of  humanity.  His 
history,  which  covers  the  period  from  the  fall 
of  Wolsey  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.  are  issuing  in  a popular  edition 
of  twelve  volumes,  to  be  sold  at  fifteen  dollars. 
The  edition  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  house 
which  issues  it,  and  will,  we  trust,  place  Froude 
by  the  side  of  Hume  and  Macaulay  in  every  fam- 
ily library. 

Haydns  Dictionary  of  Dates  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  can  not  be  called  fascinating  reading. 
But  we  place  it  on  our  library  table  by  the  side 
of  our  Webster’s  Dictionary,  and  give  it  the  next 
post  of  honor  in  our  sanctum.  It  is  indeed  some- 
thing more  than  a dictionary  of  dates.  It  is  a 
condensed  and  comprehensive  historical  cyclo- 
pcedia.  It  might  be  termed  an  index  to  history. 
Under  titles  alphabetically  arranged  the  history 
of  the  W'orld  is  epitomized.  “ The  design  of  the 
author  has  been,”  says  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition,  “to  attempt  the  compression  of  the 
greatest  body  of  general  information  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  a single  volume,  and  to  pro- 
duce a^book  of  reference  whose  extensive  use- 
fulness may  render  its  possession  material  to  ev- 
ery individual.” 

Of  course  in  statements  so  condensed  perfect 
accuracy  is  impossible.  The  results  of  weeks  of 
study  must  be  crowded  into  a single  line.  Dis- 
puted questions  in  history  must  be  summarily  dis- 
missed in  a single  w'ord,  often  without  even  rec- 
ognition of  the  controversy.  Opinions  must 
sometimes  be  expressed,  without,  however,  an 
attempt  to  defend  them.  A slip  of  the  pen  or 
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a mistake  of  the  types  will  make  a difference  J 
of  a century.  The  admirers  of  John  Brown  will  J 
hardly  consent  to  the  judgment  that  he  was  a j 
monomaniac.  The  story  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  the  Radicals  is  too  ■ 
impartial  to  suit  either  party.  The  Confederates 
will  object  to  being  called  “ secessionists,”  and 
a good  many  will  object  to  their  being  called  any 
thing  else.  Nevertheless  we  think  the  editors 
have  secured  a rare  degree  of  accuracy,  und 
maintained  in  their  brief  epitome  of  events, 
the  history  of  which  is  still  the  subject  of  bit-  j 
ter  dispute,  a rare  degree  of  impartiality.  Cer- 
tainly no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  both 
qualities.  The  original  work  by  Joseph  IIaydn 
bad  been  edited  by  Benjamin  Vincent.  His 
improved  edition  has  been  revised  by  American 
editors.  All  that  relates  to  America  is,  in  fact, 
substantially  new.  Certainly  no  one  was  more 
competent  to  prepare  the  articles  which  refer  to 
the  early  history  of  this  country — the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  and  the  Indian 
wars — than  Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing.  Whoever 
has  had  occasion,  in  writing  or  reading,  to  re- 
call some  isolated  fact  in  history,  or  to  ascertain 
definitely  some  uncertain  date,  has  first  ransacked 
his  memory  in  vain,  has  next  ransacked  his  li- 
brary w ith  little  or  no  better  success,  has  turned 
over  his  pages  of  Ilume,  or  Hallam,  or  Gibbon, 
has  found  the  story  told  with  elaborate  pictorial 
detail,  with  perhaps  the  very  days  of  the  week 
given,  but  the  month  and  even  the  year  not  hint- 
ed at,  or  hidden  aw  ay  where  it  escapes  discovery, 
will  admire  the  patient  assiduity  w'hich,  in  this 
volume,  has  provided  for  all  such  exigencies,  and 
rendered  it  easy  to  escape  henceforth  such  a trial 
to  one’s  patience  and  temper. 

The  humorists  of  America  have  not,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  added  very  much  thus  far  to 
our  literary  reputation.  They  have  indeed  made 
us  laugh,  but  chiefly  by  clownish  antics  which 
were  not  very  creditable  to  their  culture  or  to 
our  taste.  There  have  been  one  or  two  honest 
endeavors  to  establish  a comic  paper  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  one  looks  aghast  at  seeing  every 
such  effort  fail,  and  the  Phunny  Phellow  and  the 
Budget  of  Fun  survive  as  the  sole  representatives 
of  American  wit  and  humor.  We  are  inclined, 
therefore,  at  the  very  outset,  to  welcome  the  en- 
deavor of  an  author  who,  like  Mr.  Sherwood, 
in  his  Comic  History  of  the  United  States  (Fields, 
Osgood,  and  Co.),  endeavors  to  be  humorous 
without  being  vulgar;  and  we  readily  pardon 
him  that  he  rarely  provokes  us  to  a very  hearty 
laugh  by  any  broad  humor,  since  he  never  pro- 
vokes our  disgust  by  any  approximation  to  coarse- 
ness. He  never  violates  good  taste;  he  never 
degenerates  into  an  absurd  burlesque ; he  has 
escaped  the  common  American  delusion  that  ig- 
norance is  fun,  and  bad  spelling  and  worse  gram- 
mar the  highest  form  of  w it.  For  this  we  thank 
him  most  heartily.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
confess  that  if  he  is  never  indecorous,  he  is  never 
broadly  funny ; that  if  he  disdains  the  arts  of 
the  clown,  he  has  not  the  genius  of  the  irresisti- 
ble humorist.  There  is  one  truth  which  Mr. 
Sherwood  has  forgotten.  Humor  should  be  only 
the  feather  on  the  arrow'.  The  missile  should 
always  be  aimed  at  something.  Doubtless  the 
“ Biglow  Papers”  and  the  letters  of  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby  would  be  funny  without  their  moral  signif- 
icance. But  it  is  their  moral  significance  which 
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gives  them  their  intense  humorousness.  Mr. 
Sherwood’s  arrows  are  all  feather.  He  shoots 
in  the  air ; he  writes  only  to  be  comic,  not  to  ac- 
complish a purpose.  This  will  do  very  w'ell  for 
half  a column  of facetiae,  in  a newspaper,  but  not 
for  a book.  Even  a comic  history  must  have  an 
end  to  accomplish.  Always  genial,  often  pic- 
turesque, sometimes  eloquent,  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
written  an  entertaining  book ; but  he  has  proved 
himself  capable  of  w'riting  one  much  better.  His 
humor,  which  is  real,  genuine,  natural,  but  not 
broad  or  striking,  will  sene  a better  purpose  in 
illustrating  a semi-serious  topic  than  it  does  in 
furnishing  an  entire  comedy  with  fun.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  originality  and  force  in  the  sketchy 
illustrations. 

MISCELLANEOUS^ 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  in  his  Bible  Animals 
(Charles  Scribner  and  Co.),  hardly  fulfills  the 
promise  of  his  title  page,  to  give  a “ description 
of  every  living  creature  mentioned  in  the  {Scrip- 
tures, from  the  ape  to  the  coral.”  We  turned 
straightway  to  see  w'hat  he  could  tell  us  of  the 
whale  and  Jonah  s experience  with  him.  But 
neither  in  index  nor  table  of  contents  do  wre  find 
any  reference  to  such  a creature,  neither  among 
, mammalia  nor  among  fishes,  neither  under  be- 
hemoth, leviathan,  sliark,  nor  whale.  After  the 
fashion  of  sundry  Biblical  commentators  Dr. 

Wood  has  conveniently  skipped  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  perplexing  reference  to  animal  life 
in  the  Hebrew  annals.  This  is,  however,  the 
only  serious  omission  we  detect.  His  book  is  a 
rarely  valuable  addition  to  Biblical  literature. 

I There  is  nothing  so  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Though 
the  Scriptures  are  so  plain  that  a wayfaring 
man,  though  he  were  a fool,  need  not  err  there- 
in, it  is  also  true  that  they  are  full  of  references 
which  are  either  very  obscure  or  utterly  incom- 
prehensible w ithout  some  understanding  of  the 
life  of  the  eras  in  which  its  books  were  respect- 
ively written.  Its  writers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  lovers  of  nature;  and  some  comprehen- 
sion of  nature,  as  they  observed  and  under- 
stood it,  adds  great  significance  to  much  of 
its  poetry,  and  new  force  to  many  of  its  inci- 
dental moral  teachings.  An  index  of  Scripture 
references,  analogous  to  that  which  is  added  to 
Thomson’s  “ Land  and  the  Book,”  would  great- 
| ly  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume. — The  Prune- 
\ val  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition  (Roberts  Broth- 
ers) by  its  very  title  indicates  its  author’s  theo- 
logical position.  To  Dr.  Hedge  Genesis  is  sim- 
ply a Hebrew'  tradition;  its  stories  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  fall,  the  first  murder,  the  deluge  are 
myths,  w'hose  historical  truth  is  by  no  means 
certain  and  by  no  means  important.  Of  all  the 
mythical  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever, we  know  none  w ho  is  more  reverential,  or 
whose  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  significance 
of  the  narrative,  whose  historical  accuracy  he  oft- 
en impugns,  is  so  spiritually  thoughtful.  In  the 
pages  of  a writer  of  this  school,  a German  in 
thought  though  an  American  in  fact,  we  read 
with  some  surprise  such  a sentence  as  this ; 

“The  last  step  in  this  process  of  self-mani- 
festation is  man,  in  whom,  above  all  created 
natures,  the  Creator  realizes  his  godhead.”  If 
this  is  not  the  incarnation,  does  it  not  log- 
ically lead  to  it? — We  welcome  Mr.  Bacon’s 
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edition  of  Father  Hyacinths' s Discourses  (Put- 
nam) simply  because  44  half  a loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread."  The  report  of  the  speech  before  the 
Peace  League  is  excellent.  Blit  the  Notre  Dame 
Lectures  are  avowedly  imperfect,  and  only  give 
us  a hungering  for  the  second  volume,  which 
we  trust  will  l>e  more  adequate.  There  is,  never- 
theless, enough  here  to  fully  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  great  orator,  and  enough,  too,  almost 
to  justify  the  assertion  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher that  virtue  is  the  first  condition  of  oratory. 
It  is  evident  from  even  these  imperfect  reports 
that  it  is  the  moral  greatness  of  the  man  which 
makes  Father  Hyacinthe  a great  speaker. — Rev. 
E.  M.  Goulburn’s  sermons,  The  Pursuit  of 
Holiness  (Appleton),  lay  no  claim  to  learning, 
original  thought,  or  poetic  fire.  They  are  prac- 
tical and  experimental,  and  have  that  virtue  of 
plainness  and  simplicity  which  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  spiritual  power. — Words  of  Comfort  (Car- 
ters), edited  by  William  Logan,  is  addressed  to 
parents  bereaved  of  little  children,  and  has  al- 
ready proved  a consolation  to  thousands  of  read- 
ers in  Great  Britain,  w here  it  was  first  published. 
It  is  a collection  of  appropriate  thoughts  by  va- 
rious writers,  originally  collected  by  the  editor 
for  his  own  consolation  when  stricken  dowrn  by  a 
great  grief  in  the  loss  of  his  own  child. — There 
is  no  theme  which  has  been  so  illustrated  in 
song  and  story,  by  the  poetry  of  the  pencil  and 
the  poetry  of  the  ]>en,  as  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
In  the  Overture  of  Angels  (J.  B.  Ford  and 
Co.),  a chapter  from  IIenry  Ward  Beecher’s 
forthcoming  44  Life  of  Christ,”  this  oldest  of  sto- 
ries is  told  w ith  a freshness  of  imagination  which 
the  quaint  but  tasteful  tide  very  happily  indi- 
cates.— Ramcses  the  Great;  or , Egypt  3300 
Years  Ago  (Scribner),  is  hardly  equal  to  the  ave- 
rage of  the  44  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,” 
of  which  it  is  the  sixth  volume.  The  subject 
needed  to  be  illuminated  by  a specially  racy  and 
picturesque  style.  Whether  the  fault  be  in  the 
original  or  in  the  translator,  or  both,  we  know 
not,  but  the  sentences  are  tangled,  and  there 
is  neither  a sharp,  keen,  clear  discussion  of 
disputed  questions,  nor  a graphic  picturing  of 
Egypt’s  ancient  civilization  as  recent  research  in- 
dicates it. — Think  and  Act,  by  Virginia  Fenny 
(Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger),  is  a series 
of  essays,  chiefly  on  women’s  wrork  and  w’agcs. 
It  would  be  more  read  if  there  were  less  of  it. 

4 4 Facts,”  said  Mr.  Gradgrind ; 44  we  want  facts.” 
In  truth,  however,  pre-Kaphaelitism  is  not  popu- 
lar, either  in  lilerature  or  art.  Miss  Penny’s 
book  is  full  of  significant  facts,  and  is  written  by 
one  who  has  studied  well  the  subject  of  which 
she  writes ; but  it  lacks  that  glow  of  imagina- 
tion, that  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  alone  able 
to  give  admission  to  the  popular  heart,  or  secure 
upon  any  moral  or  social  question  the  public  ear. 
— Of  children’s  books  half  a score  or  more  have 
gathered  on  our  table  during  the  last  four  weeks. 
— Butterfly's  Flights,  a series  of  six  volumes, 
is  a book,  or  rather  a little  library,  of  Ameri- 
can travel.  It  is  very  pretty  in  appearance,  and 
the  author  succeeds  in  so  telling  her  story  as  to 
interest  the  little  folks,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
weave  in  a good  deal  of  incidental  information. 
— Two  volumes  of  the 44  F rontior  Sories”(Leo  and 
Shepard),  Planting  in  the  Wilderness , and  The 
Cafnn  on  the  Prairie , by  different  authors,  are 
of  unequal  merit.  The  former  is  by  far  the 


more  truthful  and  the  more  healthful  of  the 
two.  Somewhat  analagous,  bnt  better  than 
either,  is  White  and  Red \ by  Helen  C.  Weeks 
(Hurd  and  Houghton),  a story  of  life  on  the 
border ; the  White  being  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  Red  the  Ojibbeways. — An  American 
Family  in  Paris  (Hurd  and  Houghton)  carries 
a party  of  children  through  the  French  me- 
tropolis. The  illustrations  are  admirable,  and 
American  families  going  to  Paris  will  find  it 
not  exactly  a substitute  for  a guide-book,  but 
a very  good  introduction. — Nanny's  Christmas 
(Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger)  has  no 
remarkable  literary  merit,  but  it  will  interest 
the  little  folks  more  than  some  better  books. — 
The  Pigeon's  Wedding  (published  by  the  same 
house)  is  a book  of  very  good  colored  pictures 
and  very  poor  poetry. — How  Jennie  found  her 
Ix>rd  (Carters)  is  a very  pretty  story,  and  very 
prettily  told  in  rhythmical  verse. — Great  Mys- 
teries and  Utile  Plagues  (Roberts  Brothers) 
is  not  a children’s  book,  but  a book  about  chil- 
dren. The  best  part  of  the  volume,  which, 
despite  its  lack  of  literary  merit,  has  a queer 
charm  for  every  body  who  is  puzzled  by  the 
“ great  mysteries,”  and  delightfully  bothered 
by  the  “little  plagues, ” is  the  “pickings  and 
stealings,”  which  we  may  characterize  as  a Har- 
per’s Drawer  all  about  the  little  folks. — Of  re- 
publications the  most  important  of  the  closing 
month  of  the  year  is  Harper  and  Brothers’  re- 
print of  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace , by  Lord 
Lytton.  The  Latin  originals  and  the  English 
translations  are  given  on  opposite  pages,  with  a 
few  words  of  introduction  to  each  ode. — Putnam 
and  Son  republish  a useful  book  in  Denison’s 
Astronomy  without  Mathematics ; useful  because 
Astronomy  can  be  popularized  only  by  such  a 
treatment  as  Dr.  Denison  has  given  it.  The 
minds  that  can  master  Geometry,  Algebra,  Trig- 
onometry, and  the  higher  Mathematics  must  al- 
ways be  few,  while  there  is  no  study  which  has 
greater  fascination  for  the  young  than  the  study 
of  the  stars. — We  should  be  glad  to  see  a cheap 
and  popular  edition  of  De  Tocqueville’s  De- 
mocracy in  America  (Sever,  Francis,  and  Co.), 
than  which  there  is  no  abler  study  of  American  in- 
stitutions. But  it  is,  we  think,  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a class- 
book,  or  that  the  publication  of  half  the  original 
work  separately  will  afford  to  students  any  satis- 
factory or  adequate  acquaintance  with  it  or  its 
author. — Biblical  scholars  will  cordially  wel- 
come the  cheap  and  tasteful  edition  of  Dr.  Kix- 
to’s  Bible  Illustrations  (Carters),  a work  which 
is  at  once  a commentary,  a Bible  dictionary,  and 
a selection  of  popular  readings  in  Scripture  bis- 
ter}’.— Sever,  Francis,  and  Co.  issue  a new  edition 
of  Roundell  Palmer’s  Book  of  Praise , with 
some  additions  to  the  old  favorites.  It  has  ac- 
quired a well-deserved  reputation  among  lovers 
of  sacred  lyrics  as  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
substantial  and  well-knowm  hymns  of  the  Church. 
It  has  very  few  rare  hymns.  — rThe  Sunday  Book 
of  Poetry  (published  by  the  same  house)  is  avow- 
edly prepared  for  children,  but  certainly  is  but 
poorly  adapted  to  them,  and  is  not  otherwise 
exceptionally  excellent.  — Presumably  George 
Hill’s  Poems  (Appleton)  possess  something 
more  than  usual  merit,  or  we  should  not  receive, 

! as  we  do,  a third  edition  of  them.  But  wc  are 
I unable  to  ascertain  in  what  that  merit  consists. 
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POISONOUS  STOVES. 

rT\HE  approach  of  cold  weather  calls  out  a re- 
X newed  warning  from  the  French  sanitari- 
ans of  the  danger  of  heating  stoves  red-hot,  es- 
pecially those  made  of  cast  iron.  It  has  been 
found  that  cast  iron,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  permeable  to  the  gases  of  combustion,  partic- 
ularly to  carbonic  oxyd,  and  that  the  simplest 
tests  prove  the  existence  of  this  highly  poison- 
ous gas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stove ; 
and,  where  the  ventilation  is  insufficient,  through- 
out the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

Sheet-iron  has  been  found  less  objectionable, 
except  when  red-hot ; in  which  case,  as  well  as 
that  of  very  hot  cast  iron,  there  appeared  to  be 
a decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  thrown  into 
the  atmosphere  by  respiration,  and  a transform- 
ation into  carbonic  oxyd.  It  is  supposed  also 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines,  to 
a certain  extent,  with  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  so 
as  to  increase  the  percentage  of  carbonic  oxyd. 
The  evil  effect  of  the  presence  of  this  gas,  and 
others  scarcely  less  objectionable  which  pass 
readily  through  the  heated  iron,  is  shown  in 
various  ways,  apart  from  that  of  actual  asphyxia 
or  suffocation,  several  cases  of  severe  fevers, 
especially  in  badly-ventilated  rooms,  having  been 
traced  directly  to  this  cause. 

The  primary  remedy  against  this  evil  result 
is  to  have  the  stove  lined  internally  with  brick 
or  some  substance  other  than  cast  iron,  and  to 
have  the  upper  part  made  of  sheet-iron,  so  that 
the  gases  may  not  pass  through  the  cylinder  of 
the  stove,  but  be  carried  off  directly  into  the 
chimney.  If,  however,  a cast-iron  cylinder  is 
necessary,  then  it  should  be  completely  encir- 
cled by  sheet-iron,  with  an  air-chamber  between, 
and  some  arrangement  by  which  the  air  in  that 
space  may  be  passed  into  the  flue,  and  not  escape 
into  the  room. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  CARBUNCLE,  Etc.,  BYFLIES. 

It  has  been  a popular  opinion  that  certain  dis- 
eases, such  as  carbuncle  and  its  allies,  may  be 
transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another,  or  from 
animals  to  man,  by  means  of  flies  lighting  upon 
the  diseased  spot,  and  thence  passing  to  a healthy 
subject.  Although  this  has  scarcely  been  cred- 
ited by  most  persons,  it  has  been  proved,  by  di- 
rect experiment  during  the  last  summer,  to  be  not 
simply  possible,  but  an  actual  fact.  This  is  not 
done  by  the  ordinary  blow  or  meat  fly,  but  by 
the  common  house-fly,  which,  after  coming  in 
contact  with  a sore,  and  thence  passing  to  a 
healthy  animal,  imparts  the  infection  to  the 
latter. 

EXTINCTION  OF  FIRES. 

A recent  German  writer,  in  discussing  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  fires,  and  the  best  method  of  pre- 
venting and  extinguishing  them,  mentions  vari- 
ous mineral  substances  which  may  be  mixed  with 
the  water  employed,  to  give  to  it  much  greater 
efficiency.  Chief  among  these,  in  his  opinion, 
is  common  salt ; and  he  maintains,  as  the  result 
of  actual  experiment,  that  one  part  of  water  con- 
taining salt  will  have  more  effect  than  four  with- 
out it. 

He  explains  its  action  by  explaining  that  a sa- 
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line  solution  is  less  readily  vaporized  than  pure 
water,  and  that  it  is  not  so  easily  decomposed  into 
its  constituent  elements  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which,  of  course,  tend  to  reunite,  and  produce  a 
still  greater  intensity  of  combustion,  lie  thinks 
that  the  salt  itself  also,  falling  on  hot  coals,  is 
decomposed,  its  sodium  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  water ; but  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  unites  with  the  chlorine  of  the  salt,  and 
forms  a completely  incombustible  gas,  which 
ha9  a very  favorable  effect  in  deadening  the 
flame,  and  aiding  in  extinguishing  the  fire. 

There  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  fire  appa- 
ratus attendant  upon  the  use  of  salt-water,  pro- 
vided it  be  subsequently  flushed  with  fresh-wa- 
ter from  the  hydrant.  Our  author  advises  that 
a supply  of  rock-salt  be  kept  in  bags  in  every 
engine-house,  and,  as  soon  as  a fire  breaks  out, 
that  the  solution  be  made.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  such  a solution  saturated,  as  a large  per- 
centage of  water  may  be  added  without  material- 
ly affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  mixture. 

An  important  preventive  of  fire  is  suggested  in 
the  coating  of  the  beams  and  timbers'  of  newly- 
built  houses  with  soluble  glass,  applying  this  in 
several  successive  coats  of  a rather  dilute  solu- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  a final  application  of  a 
mixture  of  soluble  glass  and  cement.  Wood 
treated  in  this  way  may  be  exposed  quite  close  to 
burning  matters  without  actually  taking  fire. 

FRENCH  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  HAMS. 

Among  the  novelties,  to  the  European  public 
at  least,  exhibited  during  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  and  one  which  took  a prize  for  excel- 
lence of  result,  was  what  was  considered  as  an 
improved  method  of  curing  hams.  This  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  injection  of  the  pickle  into 
the  meat  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  a 
reservoir  of  the  liquid  being  kept  in  an  upper 
story,  with  a strong  rubber  tube  passing  down- 
ward, about  twenty  feet  below,  and  terminating 
in  a pointed  metallic  nozzle,  the  passage  of  the 
liquid  through  which  is  controlled  by  a stop- 
cock. 

The  point  of  this  nozzle  is  to  be  inserted  into 
the  ham,  and  the  cock  opened,  when  the  press- 
ure from  above  quickly  forces  the  solution  through- 
out the  ham,  causing  it  to  expand  very  material- 
ly, and  to  take  up  a sufficient  quantity  of  pickle  in 
a very  short  time.  This  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  novelty.  The  general  excellence 
of  the  hams  exhibited,  however,  resulted  from 
the  great  care  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  pickle 
(which  must  always  be  of  the  same  density  of  so- 
lution), the  injection  of  a definite  amount  of  the 
pickle  for  each  pound  of  meat,  and  the  allowing 
the  hams  to  soak  for  a few  days  after  injection 
in  a solution  of  the  same  degree  of  strength  as 
that  previously  used. 

The  hams  are  to  be  hung  up  in  an  upper  room  of 
the  building,  and  exposed  to  the  smoke  and  hot 
air  from  two  chimneys,  the  hearths  of  which  are 
in  the  lower  story,  and  on  which  dry  oak  wood  is 
allowed  to  burn  and  smoulder.  A thermometer 
regulates  the  temperature  of  the  upper  room ; 
and  the  combination  of  the  dry  air  with  the 
smoke  is  considered  to  be  a matter  of  prime  im- 
| portance. 
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The  process  of  salting  fresh  meat  by  means  of 
hydrostatic  pressure,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  various  establishments,  chiefly  in-  and 
near  the  larger  cities. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PRESERVING  FRUITS. 

A substance  called  preserving-powder  has  been 
patented  in  this  country  within  a few  years,  and 
used  in  preserving  fruits.  It  consists  essentially 
of  sulphite  of  lime,  which,  inert  in  itself,  com- 
bines readily  with  the  oxygen  developed  in  fer- 
mentation, and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
lime ; and  this  in  a small  quantity  does  not  seem 
to  exert  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  animal 
economy. 

Another  somewhat  similar  suggestion,  made 
by  a German  chemist,  promises  to  be  of  value 
in  the  same  connection.  This  is  not  intended 
so  much  to  prevent  fermentation  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  sugar  required  in  preserving.  It 
consists  in  adding  aqua  ammonia  to  the  juice, 
which,  by  its  alkaline  nature,  neutralizes  an  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  the  free  acid,  and  thereby 
renders  less  sugar  necessary.  The  amount  of 
ammonia  required  is  easily  determined  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  sour  taste  of  the  juice ; and 
should  there  be  an  excess  at  any  time,  it  can  be 
readily  antagonized  by  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  vinegar.  Any  other  alkaline  sub- 
stance than  ammonia  would  produce  a solid, 
permanent  salt,  which,  if  not  injurious,  would  at 
any  rate  render  fhe  preparation  more  or  less  un- 
palatable. For  preserving  plums  and  gooseber- 
ries this  process  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  well 
suited. 

IMMUNITY  OF  COPPERSMITHS  AGAINST 
CHOLERA. 

The  immunity  from  attacks  of  cholera  enjoy- 
ed by  workers  in  copper  in  the  city  of  Paris  has 
been  shown  to  exist  in  London  also ; and  it  is 
supposed  that  a positive  absorption  of  the  metal 
into  the  system  is  the  result  of  long-continued 
dealing  with  this  metal.  It  is  stated  that  work- 
ers in  copper  acquire  green  stains  on  the  gums 
immediately  above  the  teeth,  exactly  as  work- 
ers in  lead  have  a dark  and  blackish  line  in  the 
same  region.  The  perspiration  of  workers  in 
copper  is  also  stated  to  be  of  a bluish-green  col- 
or ; and  in  cases  of  ulceration  the  pus  is  also 
greenish. 

ROCKET-HARPOON  GUNS. 

The  rocket-harpoon  gun,  for  capturing  and 
killing  whales,  invented  some  years  ago  by  an 
American  captain,  is  now  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  Greenland  and  Iceland  fisheries.  By 
this  apparatus  a steady  aim  may  be  taken  at  the 
whale  to  be  attacked  ; and  by  pulling  a trigger 
a harpoon  is  discharged  with  unerring  precision 
into  the  body  of  the  animal,  the  rocket  bearing 
a shell,  which  explodes  immediately  on  penetra- 
tion, causing  death  almost  instantaneously.  The 
harpoon  may  be  sent  to  a distance  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet — much  further  than  an  ordinary 
harpoon  can  be  thrown  by  the  arm  of  the  stout- 
est whaleman.  The  rockct-harpoon  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  capture  of  the  sulphur- 
bottom  whale,  a species  proverbially  difficult  to 
secure,  as  well  as  extremely  dangerous  when  at- 
tacked at  close  quarters,  so  much  so  that  very 


few  of  even  the  most  experienced  whalers  ever 
undertake  to  kill  them.  These  whales  gener- 
ally require  to  be  hauled  up  from  the  bottom  aft- 
er being  killed. 

RENDERING  HARD  WATER  SOFT. 

In  a late  communication  to  tbe  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  the  author  recommends  the 
nse  of  oxalic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
the  lime  in  certain  hard  waters,  which,  by  pre- 
cipitating the  lime  as  an  oxalate,  renders  the  wa- 
ter perfectly  soft,  and  as  fit  for  use  in  washing  as 
rain-water.  To  this,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academy,  M.  Dumas,  responded  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  varying  proportion  of  bicarbonate 
of  lime  in  the  water,  it  would  be  difficult  so  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  as  to  prevent 
an  excess  remaining  and  acting  as  a poison; 
and  he  recommended  instead  of  the  acid,  and  as 
accomplishing  the  object  more  speedily,  the  use 
of  milk  of  lime,  which  combines  with  the  bicar- 
bonate of  lime  and  the  free  carbonic  acid,  and  pro- 
duces a precipitate  of  neutral  carbonate.  This 
method  has  been  employed  with  great  success  for 
many  years  in  certain  manufactories  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Dumas. 

CAUSE  OF  GOITRE. 

In  a recent  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  by  a Swiss  physician,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  goitre 
in  certain  districts  formerly  much  troubled  with 
this  disease.  The  author,  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  improvement  in  the  health  of  his 
country,  endeavors,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that 
goitre  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphate  of  lime  or  other  mineral  ingre- 
dients in  the  waters,  since  their  character  in  this 
respect  is  unchanged.  In  his  opinion  the  disease 
was  caused  by  the  habit  of  bending  the  neck  con- 
tinuously for  a long  time  in  the  process  of  lace- 
making, a position  required  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  design  with  the  pins.  Recently 
other  branches  of  industry  have  replaced  that  of 
lace-making,  such  as  embroidery,  the  manufac- 
ture of  buttons,  gloves,  etc.,  none  of  which  re- 
quire a constant  bending  of  the  neck.  In  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  his  idea,  lie  states  that  the 
disease  was  always  confined  almost  entirely  to  fe- 
males, who  alone  were  occupied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lace. 

EXTERNAL  GILLS  IN  FISH. 

A fact  of  much  interest  to  naturalists  and  phys- 
iologists has  recently  been  announced  in  regard  to 
the  possession  by  certain  fishes  of  the  Nile,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Polypterus , of  external  organs 
of  respiration,  or  gills,  similar  to  those  of  certain 
batrachian  reptiles  of  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  such  as  tbe  Sirens , Proteus , Axo- 
lotls, etc.  They  differ  from  these,  however,  in 
having  but  one  gill  on  each  side  instead  of  three, 
as  in  the  larva;  of  salamanders.  They  are  found 
only  in  the  young  fish,  although  in  one  case  they 
were  detected  in  a specimen  twenty  inches  in 
length.  These  external  gills  have  heretofore 
been  observed  in  sharks  and  rays,  but  not  in 
any  other  true  fish. 

TERTIARY  FLORA  OF  GREENLAND. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Green- 
land as  synonymous  with  the  extremes  of  ice 
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and  cold,  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  that  during  a portion  of  the  tertiary  epoch 
it  enjoyed  a climate  as  mild  as  that  of  the  south 
of  France.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  re- 
sult of  investigations  upon  certain  fossil  plants 
brought  from  that  country  by  Mr.  Whymper,  a 
celebrated  Alpine  explorer,  who  devoted  his  en- 
ergies in  that  line  to  Greenland  two  years  ago, 
with,  however,  but  little  practical  result,  owing  to 
the  roughness  of  the  ice,  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  an  extended  journey  into  the  interior  by 
means  of  dog-sleds,  as  he  contemplated. 

The  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Whymper  were 
obtained  principally  on  the  island  of  Disco,  and 
upon  the  peninsula  of  Nowisook,  situated  in  lat- 
itude 70°.  The  strata  in  which  they  were  found 
were  originally  deposited  along  the  edges  of  a 
fresh-water  lake,  which  nourished  large  beds  of 
peat,  to  which  were  added  the  accumulations  of 
leaves,  fruit,  branches,  etc.,  from  the  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  shores.  The  vegetation,  in  many  re- 
spects, resembled  that  in  certain  parts  of  North 
America  at  the  present  day ; and  was  character- 
ized by  a great  abundance  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
no  less  than  ninety-five  species  being  already  rec- 
ognized. Among  these  are  several  kinds  of  Se- 
quoia, the  same  genus  as  that  to  which  the  giant 
trees  of  California  and  the  coast  red-wood  be- 
long ; while  beeches,  chestnuts,  two  kinds  of  syc- 
amore, magnolias,  and  a walnut  were  found, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  corresponding 
plants  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  at  that  period  the  cir- 
cumpolar regions  were  connected  and  elevated 
above  the  water,  possessing  a uniform  climate, 
with  its  accompanying  fauna  and  flora. 

Collections  of  fossil  plants,  recently  made  in 
Spitzbergen,  embrace  a large  percentage  of  the 
Greenland  species;  while  from  the  miocene  de- 
posits of  Cook’s  Inlet,  in  Alaska,  fourteen  spe- 
cies of  trees  and  shrubs  have  already  been  found 
identical  with  those  of  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 
gen, and  further  investigations  will  doubtless 
greatly  .add  to  the  number.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  this  connection,  that  among  the  fossil 
plants  of  Spitzbergen  of  this  period  is  a species 
of  cypress  scarcely  or  not  at  all  distinguishable 
from  the  common  swamp  cypress  of  the  South- 
ern States. 

SCIENTIFIC  EXPLORATION  OF  ALASKA. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that 
an  attempt  was  made  in  1 865,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
to  establish  a line  of  land-telegraph  to  connect 
the  United  States  and  Russia  by  way  of  Bering 
Straits ; and  that  the  enterprise  would  probably 
have  been  accomplished  satisfactorily  but  for  the 
unexpected  success  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  which 
rendered  it  improbable  that  so  long  a land  line 
could  be  worked  to  advantage  in  competition 
with  the  sea  route. 

To  the  liberality  of  this  Company,  however, 
and  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
operations  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  line,  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  physical  and  natural 
history  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  line ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  observations  made  by 
the  exploring  parties  sent  out  by  the  Company  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  Russian  America  tend- 
ed materially  to  create  a favorable  impression  on 


Congress  as  to  its  value,  and  led  to  its  acquisition 
by  the  United  States.  Many  extensive  collections 
in  natural  history  were  made,  as  well  as  many 
important  observations  on  the  topography,  me- 
teorology, and  geology,  principally  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. A report  upon  the  ornithology  of  Alas- 
ka, by  Messrs.  Dali  and  Bannister,  is  now  in 
the  course  of  publication  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Chicago,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  list  of  North  American  birds  has  been 
increased  by  fifteen  or  twenty;  a portion  of 
them  entirely  new  to  science,  others,  previously 
described,  being  stragglers  from  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Asia. 

STORING  OF  ICE. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  storing  ice  in 
the  winter  for  use  in  summer  is  a very  simple 
one  mentioned  in  an  Austrian  gazette,  as  prac- 
ticed quite  commonly  in  that  country.  A place 
is  selected,  protected  toward  the  west  and  north, 
if  possible,  by  a building,  or  even  under  the  shade 
of  thick  trees,  as  it  is  from  that  quarter  that  the 
ice  is  most  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  A 
spot  with  porous  soil  is  preferable ; and  if  that 
can  not  be  had  a platform  is  to  be  erected  over  a 
shallow  pit,  into  which  the  melting  water  can 
drain.  The  ice  is  to  be  piled  up  in  the  form  of 
a large  cone,  layer  by  layer ; first  constructing  a 
circular  wall  of  ice  of  about  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, to  serve  as  the  base  of  the  cone.  The  inte- 
rior of  this  circle  is  to  be  filled  up  to  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  ice-wall  with  ice  broken  into 
small  pieces.  This  whole  stratum  is  then  to  be 
wet  w ith  water,  and  allowed  to  freeze  into  a solid 
mass.  A second  circle  is  then  constructed,  a 
little  smaller  than  the  first,  and  the  space  with- 
in filled  up  with  pieces  of  ice,  and  water  poured 
on  and  allowed  to  freeze  as  before ; and  this  proc- 
ess is  repeated  until  a truncated  cone* of  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height  is  erected.  The  whole  is 
to  be  deluged  again  with  water,  and  then  covered 
with  a stratum  of  straw,  which  is  also  to  be  wet 
and  allowed  to  freeze,  thus  forming  a stiff  cover- 
ing. The  entire  cone  is  to  be  covered  then,  to 
the  depth  of  nine  to  fifteen  inches,  with  a layer 
of  sod  or  moss,  of  which  a supply  should  be  cut 
beforehand,  ready  to  be  put  on.  If  the  western 
side  is  not  protected,  or  only  imperfectly,  the 
covering  must  be  thicker  in  that  quarter.  In- 
stead of  the  moss  or  sod,  finely  chopped  straw, 
hacklings  of  flax,  or  stubble,  may  be  used ; but 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  being  blown  to 
pieces  by  the  winds.  The  covering  must  not  be 
too  thick,  as  it  might  ferment,  and  thereby  in- 
jure the  ice  by  its  heating. 

It  is  well  to  heap  up  the  earth  around  the  base 
to  a height  of  three  or  four  feet,  as  the  melting* 
generally  takes  place  from  the  bottom  and  from 
the  western  side.  When  using  the  ice  it  must 
be  taken  from  the  top,  and  the  opening  filled  up 
again  with  moss.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  have  a 
roof  of  some  kind  of  thatch  or  other  material,  so 
as  to  turn  off  the  rain-water  and  direct  it  down 
the  sides  of  the  mass. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SUMAC. 

A substitute  for  sumac  in  tanning  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  an  American  plant,  known  as 
Spircea  tomentosa , or  meadow-sweet,  and  which 
has  been  found  to  be  sp  rich  in  tannin  as  to  pos^ 
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sess  a very  great  economical  value.  The  plant 
is  extremely  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  growing  in  damp  meadows,  where  it 
can  be  gathered  in  large  quantities  in  a wild 
state,  and  it  could  be  easily  cultivated  so  as  to 
produce  a supply  for  this  purpose. 

ANTIDOTE  TO  ARSENIC  POISONING. 

A German  pharmaceutist  takes  strong  grbund 
against  depending  upon  the  hydrated  oxyd  of 
iron  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  requires  to  be  perfectly  fresh 
to  be  at  all  effective ; and  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  fails,  even  then,  of  success.  He 
recommends  instead  the  use  of  the  soluble  sac- 
charate  of  iron,  as  being  easily  made,  equally  po- 
tent, and  retaining  its  virtues  for  a long  period 
of  time. 

THE  HOUSE-FLY. 

How  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  common  house-fly,  an  insect 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  early  spring  in 
countless  swarms,  coming  from  some  unknown 
locality,  and  disappearing  almost  as  mysterious- 
ly ? There  are  few  insects  at  once  so  familiar  to 
all,  and  yet  the  natural  history  of  which  is  so  little 
understood ; and  it  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore, 
to  recount  a few  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  order  of  Diptera , to  which  our  fly  belongs, 
is  one  of  great  extent,  and  its  members,  in  their 
different  forms,  include  many  of  the  greatest 
pests  in  existence,  both  to  man  and  animals. 
The  mosquito,  the  gnat,  the  biting-fly,  and  the 
horse-fly,  the  tsetze,  zimb,  and  other  species,  are 
well-known  illustrations  of  this  statement,  many 
of  them  being  armed  with  lancets  and  other 
forms  of  aggressive  weapons,  by  means  of  which 
they  become  a source  of  torment.  The  house-fly, 
however,  although  provided  with  a somewrhat 
similar  apparatus,  does  not  use  it  commonly  so 
as  to  draw  blood,  its  offensiveness  consisting 
principally  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  in- 
sists upon  crawling  over  the  skin  or  in  infesting 
articles  of  food. 

The  eggs  of  the  house-fly  are  laid  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  dead  leaves,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  manure  of  stables,  about  seventy 
or  eighty  being  the  usual  number.  These  soon 
hatch,  and  the  larva  grows  rapidly,  feeding  upon 
the  substances  found  near  it.  After  a short  time 
the  outer  skin  hardens,  and  becomes  brown  and 
tough,  forming  a case  shaped  like  a little  barrel 
divided  into  rings.  The  transformation  of  the 
larva  is  quickly  made,  and  the  animal  is  soon 
ready  to  emerge  as  a perfect  insect. 

The  common  blow-fly  is  another  species  of  this 
order,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  decaying  flesh,  and 
*which  sometimes  hatch  before  leaving  the  body 
of  the  parent,  and  in  any  event  very  soon  become 
developed  into  the  larvae.  These  form  the  well- 
known  maggots,  which  are  the  annoyance  of 
housekeepers  in  hot  weather. 

A fly  very  similar  to  the  house-fly  in  general 
appearance,  but  with  the  wings  diverging  more 
widely  w hen  in  a state  of  rest,  is  provided  with  a 
very  powerful  lancet,  by  means  of  which  blood 
may  be  drawn  in  an  instant  after  settling  upon 
the  body  of  an  animal.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
this  species,  like  the  mosquito,  in  alighting  upon 
an  upright  surface,  unifoimly  rests  with  its  head 
upward,  the  true  house-fly  occupying  a precisely 


opposite  direction,  or  with  the  head  downward, 
thus  affording  a ready  means  of  distinguishing 
them. 

The  honse-fly,  both  as  grub  and  perfect  insect, 
furnishes  food  to  a great  variety  of  other  animals ; 
but  the  destruction  of  the  adult  is  largely  due  to 
the  growth  of  a parasitic  fungus  which  attacks  it, 
and,  developing  rapidly  in  its  interior,  soon  ex- 
hausts its  vitality. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

A method  of  photographic  printing,  in  some 
respects  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Albert,  and 
more  manageable,  has  recently  been  announced 
by  Obemetter,  of  Munich.  It  consists  in  coat- 
ing a glass  plate  with  a solution  of  gelatine,  al- 
bumen, sugar,  and  bichromate  of  potash ; dry- 
ing it,  exposing  it  under  a negative,  and  dusting 
the  plate  with  fine  zinc  dust,  as  in  photographing 
on  porcelain.  The  plate  is  then  heated  to  about 
300°  Fahr.,  or  else  exposed  to  the  light  until  the 
coating  is  rendered  entirely  insoluble.  Before 
printing,  this  plate  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in 
the  places  covered  by  the  zinc  dust,  renders  the 
chrome-gelatine  layer  more  or  less  sensitive  to  wa- 
ter, on  account  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  evolved, 
wfhile  elsewhere,  or  w’here  no  zinc  adheres,  the 
coating  will  take  up  fatty  colors.  The  printing 
is  conducted  as  on  an  ordinary  lithographic  stone. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are, 
that  the  plates  are  much  more  durable,  the  coat- 
ing does  not  become  crushed  or  flattened  down, 
as  in  other  processes,  and  the  plate  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  even  at  considerable  inter- 
vals of  time. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANUFACTURE  OF  ICE. 

The  construction  of  apparatus  for  the  artificial 
manufacture  of  ice  has  been  prosecuted  within 
the  last  few  years  with  a great  deal  of  activity  j 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  to  obtain  this  almost  necessary  of 
life  by  making  it  as  wranted,  rather  than  by  at- 
tempting to  store  it  in  large  quantities  during 
winter  for  subsequent  use.  Various  arrange- 
ments have  been  adopted  for  accomplishing  the 
object,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  among 
which  the  evaporation  of  ammonia  is  perhaps 
most  frequently  used.  A German  machine  on 
this  principle  has  been  constructed  to  manufac- 
ture a thousand  pounds  of  ice  per  hour,  with  the 
aid  of  three  men  and  an  engine  of  three-horse 
power. 

A special  apparatus  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
ammonia  or  other  chemical  substance  is  employ- 
ed, is  applied  to  the  cooling  of  the  air  in  public 
buildings  and  dwelling-houses  during  the  hot 
weather  of  summer.  One  of  these  machines, 
adapted  to  the  production  of  200  pounds  of  ice 
per  hour,  will  furnish  in  the  same  time  30,000 
cubic  feet  of  air,  cooled  down  to  a temperature 
of  23°  Fahr. 

SCIENTIFIC  FEALTY  TO  THE  (ECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. 

The  Abbd  Moigno,  in  his  Scientific  Journal, 
invites  all  professors  in  universities  and  colleges, 
and  all  members  of  academies  of  science,  to  pre- 
sent their  tribute  of  adhesion  and  of  obedience  to 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican,  by  sign- 
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ing  their  name  and  address  on  a blank  which  he 
incloses  for  the  purpose,  and  mentioning  the  sum 
of  money  which  each  proposes  to  give.  The 
amount  of  the  donation  seems  of  comparatively 
little  account,  a few  centimes  being  considered 
equally  acceptable  with  a larger  sum,  the  object 
being  simply  to  secure  an  expression  of  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  learned  men  to  the  Council  now 
in  session. 

NEXT  TRANSITS  OF  VENTS. 

Considerable  interest  is  manifested  among  as- 
tronomers in  reference  to  the  approaching  transits 
of  Venus,  which  will  take  place  in  1874  and  in 
1882.  The  stations  of  the  French  philosophers 
for  1874  are  already  named  as  being  Oahu,  in 
the  Saudwich  Islands ; Kerguelen,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  Rodriguez,  near  the  Mauritius;  Auck- 
land, in  New  Zealand ; and  Alexandria. 

ARTIFICIAL  ALIZARINE. 

Among  other  contributions  of  organic  chem- 
istry to  the  arts  is  the  discovery  that  alizarine, 
the  coloring  matter  of  madder,  and  the  active 
principle  of  the  Turkey-red  dye,  can  be  prepared 
artificially.  The  substance  from  which  it  is  usu- 
ally obtained  is  one  of  the  hydrocarbons,  called 
anthracen.  This  is  distilled  from  asphaltum  by 
the  aid  of  superheated  steam,  and  the  raw  prod- 
uct purified  by  sublimation.  The  anthracen  is 
converted  into  another  substance,  called  anthra- 
quinon,  by  gently  heating  it  with  twice  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid,  and  washing  the  product  with  wa- 
ter. This  last  substance  is  then  dissolved  at  a 
moderate  heat  in  sulphuric  acid ; and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrate  of  mercury,  the  two  substances, 
alizarine  and  purpurine,  are  obtained. 

A red  dye  has  lately  been  obtained  from  an- 
thracen, which,  it  is  said,  is  superior  to  the  aliza- 
rine derived  directly  from  madder. 

REMEDY  FOR  RINDERPEST. 

A Russian  remedy  for  the  rinderpest,  which, 
it  is  stated,  has  been  used  with  complete  success 
upon  a large  number  of  cattle,  consists  in  taking 
the  skin  of  an  animal  that  has  died  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  after  wrapping  120  pounds  of  salt  in  it, 
placing  it  for  a whole  night  before  a large  fire. 
The  salt  thus  medicated  is  to  be  administered  to 
healthy  cattle,  which  are  inoculated  with  the  dis- 
ease in  a mild  form,  from  which  they  recover  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterward  become 
entirely  proof  against  the  infection. 

PRE-HISTORIC  MAN. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man 
at  a very  remote  period  of  time  may  be  men- 
tioned the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a Halt- 
therium , a fossil  cetacean,  with  incisions  made 
by  human  hands  in  the  bone  while  still  in  a 
fresh  condition.  Specimens  of  these  bones  are 
preserved  in  the  French  Ethnological  Museum 
of  St.  Germain. 

Worked  bones  of  the  fossil  rhinoceros  and  of 
the  mammoth  have  already  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  scientific  world ; and  the  discovery 
of  carvings  of  bones  of  the  reindeer  in  the  caves 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  belonging  to  a decidedly 
later  period,  is  well  established.  Specimens  of 
these  caned  reindeer  bones  may  be  seen  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  in  that  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 


COLOSSAL  ELEPHANT. 

A recent  writer  in  the  Field  newspaper  gives 
the  dimensions  of  an  old  Indian  elephant,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  much  inferior  in  size  to 
a mastodon.  According  to  his  account  the  an- 
imal measured  eleven  feet  and  three-quarters  in 
height  at  the  shoulders ; twenty-five  feet  and  five 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  trunk  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  trunk  to 
the  eye  was  seven  feet ; from  the  eye  to  the  tail 
nearly  thirteen  and  a half  feet ; and  the  tail  was 
four  and  a half  feet  in  length.  The  tusks  were 
five  feet  two  inches  long. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING. 

A recent  writer  gives  the  results  of  some  in- 
teresting experiments  made  upon  himself  while 
ascending  Mont  Blanc,  provided  with  apparatus 
of  extreme  nicety  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation,  the  intensity  of  respiration,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  blood.  He  found  that, 
up  to  a height  of  about  3500  feet,  but  little  effect 
w'as  produced ; beyond  that,  however,  a percep- 
tible change  took  place  in  the  animal  phenome- 
na. According  to  our  author,  the  effect  upon 
the  respiration  was  slight  up  to  about  10,000 
feet,  especially  upon  those  w'ho  know  how  to 
walk  up  high  mountains ; namely,  with  the  head 
lowered,  to  diminish  the  orifice  of  the  respirato- 
ry channels ; the  air  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  nose  only,  and  the  mouth  kept  shut,  and 
holding  in  it  some  small  object,  like  a small  stone 
or  nut,  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  saliva. 
Beyond  10,000  feet,  however,  the  number  of  res- 
piratory movements,  which  had  been  about  twen- 
ty-four per  minute,  as  at  the  lower  levels,  in- 
creased to  thirty-six  per  minute,  and  the  breath- 
ing became  short  and  troubled. 

It  was  ascertained  by  these  experiments  that 
the  quantity  of  air  taken  in  and  exhaled  with 
increasing  altitude  w'as  much  less  than  in  the 
plains,  and  that  but  little  oxygen  seemed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  blood.  During  the  ascent, 
although  very  slow  and  gradual,  the  circulation 
became  much  accelerated;  so  that,  while  at  the 
lower  level  the  motion  of  the  pulse  of  the  exper- 
imenter averaged  sixty-four  beats  per  minute,  it 
rose  continually,  until,  in  ascending  the  last  slope, 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  w*as  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  per  minute,  and  even  more.  The 
blood  seemed  to  pass  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  lungs,  involving  an  imperfect  oxygenation  in 
addition  to  that  resulting  from  the  greater  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  summit  the  veins  of 
the  arms  and  head  swelled,  and  paleness  and 
painful  sleepiness  ensued ; even  after  a period  of 
complete  rest  the  pulse  remained  at  from  ninety 
to  a hundred.  The  internal  temperature  was 
show’n  to  vary  very  considerably,  the  animal  heat 
falling  from  the  usual  average  to  about  89° — a 
truly  enormous  reduction.  After  remaining  sta- 
tionary for  a few  moments,  however,  the  temper- 
ature rose  nearly  to  its  usual  maximum.  It  was 
found  that  during  the  process  of  digestion  this 
reduction  of  temperature  did  not  take  place; 
w’hich  explains  the  philosophy  of  the  practice, 
among  the  guides  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  of 
eating  something  every  hour  or  two.  This  de- 
crease in  temperature  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  conversion  of  the  heat  into  mechanical  force, 
which,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  is  contin- 
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ually  replaced.  On  the  mountains,  however, 
and  especially  on  steep,  snowy  slopes,  a greater 
amount  of  heat  is  required  for  transformation 
into  mechanical  force  than  the  system  can  sup- 
ply; whence  arises  the  cooling  of  the  body  and 
the  necessity  for  frequent  halts,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  proper  degree  of  warmth.  The  rapidi- 
ty of  the  circulation  is  also  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  reduced  temperature,  as  the 
blood  is  not  allowed  a sufficient  length  of  time 
for  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs. 

COST  OP  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London  has  lately 
published  a list  of  prices  at  which  certain  dupli- 
cate animals  in  its  menagerie  will  be  sold.  From 
this  we  learn  that  an  eland  can  be  had  for  $250, 
a Virginia  deer  for  $35,  a raccoon  for  $7,  a 
hyena  for  $100,  and  other  quadrupeds  in  pro- 
portion. The  birds  are  held  at  higher  rates. 
Thus,  a barred-tailed  pheasant  will  cost  $150; 
a peacock  pheasant,  $250 ; and  a tragopan  pheas- 
ant, $400.  Our  own  summer  duck  is  valued  at 
$10,  while  the  mandarin  duck  costs  $20.  The 
cheapest  bird  in  the  list  is  the  white-headed  pig- 
eon, a well-known  Florida  species,  which  can  be 
had  at  $7  50. 

PRESERVATION  OP  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 

A patent  has  recently  been  granted  for  a meth- 
od of  preserving  animal  substances  with  bisul- 
phite of  lime  and  magnesia,  substances  already 
successfully  used  in  the  preparation  of  lemon 
juice  for  long  voyages.  For  preserving  meats  on 
a large  scale  a hot  solution  of  these  salts,  with 
the  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  is  to 
be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  before  the  car- 
cass becomes  fixed.  The  viscera  are  then  to  be 
removed,  and  the  inside  wet  with  the  solution. 
Fish  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  by  clean- 
ing them,  removing  the  viscera,  and  packing 
them  in  barrels,  and  pickling  with  this  mixture. 
Fermented  liquids  are  said  to  be  much  less  likely 
to  become  sour  if  kept  in  vessels  that  have  been 
washed  on  the  inside  with  the  solution  just  de- 
scribed. 

FURNACE  SLAG. 

In  Belgium,  furnace  slag  is  now  utilized  by  al- 
lowing it  to  be  run  off  into  moulds  along  the  sides 
of  the  furnace,  in  which  it  assumes  the  form  of 
rectangular  blocks  of  any  desired  size.  When 
cold  the  mass  forms  a compact,  homogeneous 
slag,  very  much  resembling  porphyry,  and  equal, 
for  building  and  engineering  purposes,  to  the 
best  natural  stone  that  can  be  procured  from  the 
quarry. 

APPLYING  PAINT  TO  PLASTER  CASTS. 

Porous  plaster  or  stone  may  be  rendered  com- 
pact, and  fitted  to  receive  paint  by  applying  a 
coating  of  a solution  of  one  part  albumen  in  five 
of  acetic  acid.  The  result  is  a fine,  firm,  adher- 
ent skin,  upon  which  the  paint  may  then  be  laid. 

PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  SUN. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  the  Ameri- 
can astronomers  upon  the  eclipse  of  August, 
1869,  do  not  entirely  bear  out  the  conclusions 
based  by  our  transatlantic  brethren  upon  that  of 
1868.  According  to  Professor  Pickering,  the 


coronal  light  seems  not  to  be  polarized,  and  con- 
sequently is  not  reflected  light  from  the  atmos- 
phere around  the  sun.  He  therefore  supposes 
it  may  be  a permanent  solar  aurora.  As  to  the 
red  flames,  while  it  is  possible  that  they  consist ; 
principally  of  hydrogen,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
other  substances  are  present  The  flame  is  main- 
tained to  be  not  in  a state  of  combustion,  but  of 
incandescence. 

The  theory  of  the  solar  spots  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  materially  modified  by  the  American 
observations — w'hether  they  are  caused  by  an  up- 
ward rush  of  gas  breaking  through  the  photo- 
sphere, or  are  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun, 
revealing  the  surface  beneath;  or  whether  the 
rush  is  downward  toward  the  surface  of  the  sun 
from  the  higher  atmosphere. 

In  regard  to  the  source  of  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun  there  has  been  an  infinite  number  of 
suggestions ; .but  many  among  the  most  accom- 
plished philosophers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
phenomena  can  only  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  contin- 
ued impact  of  meteoric  matter  attracted  from  the 
surrounding  space  to  the  surface  of  the  luminaiy. 

QUICKSILVER  IN  BORNEO. 

A very  rich  mine  of  quicksilver  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Borneo,  being  nearly  pure 
sulphide  of  mercury,  and  yielding  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

IMITATING  DARK  WOODS. 

The  appearance  of  walnut  may  be  given  to 
white  woods  by  painting  or  sponging  them  with 
a concentrated  warm  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa.  The  effect  is  different  on  different 
kinds  of  timber,  some  becoming  stained  very 
rapidly,  others  requiring  more  time  for  this  re- 
sult. The  permanganate  is  decomposed  by 
the  woody  fibre ; brown  peroxyd  of  manganese 
is  precipitated,  which  is  afterward  removed  by 
washing  with  water.  The  wood,  when  dry,  may 
be  varnished,  and  will  be  found  to  resemble  veiy 
closely  the  naturally  dark  woods. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  AND  CHOLERA. 

A Paris  journal  contains  a letter  from  a cor- 
respondent in  Nicaragua,  detailing  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid  as  a preventive  of  disease 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  that  country. 
The  superintendent  of  an  extensive  plantation, 
employing  several  hundred  persons,  took  the  pre- 
caution to  water  the  corridors  and  interior  of  the 
buildings  every  day  with  a solution  of  the  acid, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding,  as  the  result, 
that  not  a single  member  of  his  establishment 
died  of  the  disease,  although  mauy  fatal  cases 
were  constantly  occurring  in  the  neighborhood. 
An  additional  advantage  was  the  disappearance 
of  intermittent  fever,  as  well  as  of  fleas,  bugs, 
and  other  vermin.  It  was  also  used  w ith  entire 
success  in  driving  awray  ants,  which  arc  so 
troublesome  as  neighbors  in  tropical  countries. 

PURIFICATION  OF  CAST  IRON. 

We  have  to  chronicle  another  method  for  the 
purification  of  cast  iron  previous  to  forging  or 
conversion  into  steel.  This  consists  in  running 
the  molten  metal  into  shallow  pans  of  five  or  six 
inches  in  depth,  lined  with  a paste  composed  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  soft  hematite  or  other  iron 
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ore.  When  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  pans  a 
violent  action  takes  place,  and  a large  proportion 
of  silica,  together  with  some  of  the  carbon,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulphur  of  the  iron  ore  are  carried 
off  in  the  slag ; so  that  when  the  slabs  of  metal 
are  worked  in  the  puddling  furnace  the  opera- 
tions are  completed  much  more  rapidly  than 
with  ordinary  pig-metal,  and  the  result  is  the 
production  of  a much  superior  quality  of  iron. 

SIZE  OF  METEORS. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  visible  meteors 
consist  generally  of  small  bodies  circulating  in 
space  and  becoming  ignited  when  attracted  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  It  may 
surprise  some,  however,  to  be  told  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  meteorologists,  the  greater 
number  of  these  bodies  are  so  minute  as  probably 
scarcely  to  exceed  a single  ounce  in  weight,  and 
that  they  consequently  become  entirely  consumed 
before  they  can  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
larger  ones  alone  resisting  the  wasting  process  of 
combustion. 

ALUMINUM  BRONZE. 

Workers  in  metal  do  not  seem  to  become 
weary  in  their  praises  of  the  virtues  of  alumi- 
num bronze,  especially  when  composed  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  aluminum  and  ninety  per  cent,  of 
copper.  Its  color  resembles  eighteen-carat  gold, 
and  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a polish  far  superi- 
or in  beauty  to  that  of  any  gilding.  This  ten 
per  cent,  bronze  may  be  forged  like  iron  or  steel, 
either  cold  or  hot,  and  becomes  very  compact 
under  the  action  of  the  hammer.  It  can  be 
rolled  into  sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire  or  tubes 
of  any  diameter.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
that  of  iron.  It  is  acted  upon  by  atmospheric 
influences  less  than  any  metal  or  alloy,  except 
gold,  platinum,  and  aluminum.  It  is  tougher 
than  iron,  very  stiff  and  elastic ; and,  in  short, 
possesses  a vast  category  of  attributes  of  the 
highest  value. 

It  is  now  much  used  for  watch  movements,  os 
well  as  for  articles  for  the  table — such  as  spoons, 
forks,  cups,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  DISTRESS-FLAG. 

A proposed  international  signal  of  distress, 
recommended  for  the  use  of  all  nations,  by  one 
of  the  Congresses  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war  and 
battle,  is  to  consist  of  a dark  yellow  flag,  bear- 
ing a red  cross  in  the  centre. 

CONTROL  OF  INVOLUNTARY  MOVEMENTS  OF 
THE  BODY. 

Several  curious  facts  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, based,  it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  in 
reference  to  the  power  possessed  by  some  indi- 
viduals of  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  entering  at  will  into  a state  of  cata- 
lepsy and  apparent  death  ; remaining  in  that  con- 
dition for  a length  of  time,  extending  to  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months ! The  case  of  Colonel 
• Townsend,  who  could  check  the  beating  of  flis 
heart  and  pass  into  a condition  of  rigid  cold- 
ness at  will,  is  well  known,  and  apparently  well 
authenticated.  Other  instances  are  met  with 
among  the  Fakirs  of  India,  respecting  whom 
many  accounts  are  on  record.  In  one  instance 
the  Fakir  was  buried  alive  for  six  weeks,  the 


tomb  being  kept  under  a strict  guard,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  restoratives  hav- 
ing been  applied  to  the  body,  the  vital  organs 
resumed  their  functions.  One  devotee  was  bur- 
ied alive  in  a common  grave  under  three  or  four 
feet  of  earth,  disinterred  after  three  days,  and 
again  restored  to  his  usual  condition. 

GLYCERINE  A SOLVENT  FOR  CARBOLIC  ACID. 

It  is  stated  that  carbolic  acid  for  medical  and 
therapeutical  purposes  should  be  first  dissolved 
in  glycerine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  six ; 
it  can  then  be  diluted  to  any  degree  much  more 
readily  than  when  in  its  simple  state.  It  forms, 
in  its  combination,  a carbolateof  glycerine,  with- 
out having  any  of  its  properties  interfered  with ; 
while  the  compound  has  certain  advantageous 
peculiarities  and  remedial  virtues  of  its  own. 

Among  the  applications  of  the  mixture  are  its 
use  for  a gargle,  a lotion,  an  injection,  a disin- 
fectant, a cure  for  the  toothache,  etc. 

In  many  cases  where  carbolic  acid  is  applied 
to  plants  for  the  destruction  of  parasitic  insects 
both  are  killed.  For  such  a purpose  it  is  stated 
that  a weak  solution  of  the  carbolate  will  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  latter  without  injury  to  the 
former. 

APOMECOMETER. 

An  instrument,  with  the  euphonious  name  of 
Apomecometer , has  recently  been  invented  for  the 
quick  and  tolerably  accurate  measurement  of 
heights.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  arrange- 
ment to  the  sextant,  but  possessing  modifications 
peculiar  to  itself. 

USE  OF  SLATE  IN  RELIEF  ENGRAVING. 

Blocks  of  slate,  of  suitable  size,  are  recom- 
mended as  a substitute  for  box-wood  for  engrav- 
ing in  relief.  It  is  claimed  that  while  these 
blocks,  are  very  easily  cut,  they  will  furnish  a 
hundred  thousand  good  impressions  without  w'ear- 
ing.  They  are  not  affected  by  oil  nor  water,  do 
not  vary  with  the  temperature,  and  never  become 
warped,  which  is  so  serious  a fault  with  box-wood 
in  certain  instances. 

MENTAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  SEXES. 

Elaborate  papers  have  recently  been  presented 
before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London 
upon  the  peculiarities,  mental  and  moral,  occa- 
sioned by  difference  of  sex ; and  on  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  minds  of  men  and  women. 

We  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  questions 
involved. 

SNAKE-BITES  IN  INDIA 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  an  occasional 
death  from  the  bite  of  a poisonous  serpent  in 
America,  but  we  can  scarcely  realize  the  scourge 
which  these  reptiles  constitute  in  Indio.  In  a 
single  district  in  that  country,  in  1867,  no  less 
than  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  this  way. 

SUCKER-LIMBED  BAT. 

Among  interesting  novelties  in  natural  his- 
tory is  the  discovery  of  a species  of  bat  with 
sucker-like  disks  on  the  thumb  of  the  wing  and 
the  hind  toe,  by  means  of  which  it  can  attach  it- 
self firmly  to  a smooth  surface,  the  apparatus 
being  very  much  like  that  of  the  tree-frog. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  December. 

The  second  session  of  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress was  assembled  on  the  6th.  Sixty-one  Sen- 
ators and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  Repre- 
sentatives were  present. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  President’s  Message  was  received  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  The  Message  called  at- 
tention to  the  full  restoration  of  seven  States  to 
their  places  in  the  Union.  The  eighth,  Georgia, 
’while  complying  in  all  other  respects  with  the 
requirements  of  Congress,  had,  in  violation  of 
its  own  constitution,  unseated  the  colored  mem- 
bers of  its  Legislature,  and  admitted  some  mem- 
bers who  are  disqualified  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. — The  loss  of  our  commerce,  one 
of  the  results  of  the  late  rebellion,  required  more 
attention  than  it  had  received. — One  evil  grow- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion — that  of  an  irredeemable 
currency — demanded  the  earnest  attention  of 
Congress.  A medium  of  exchange  of  fixed,  un- 
varying value  should  be  secured.  This  implied 
a return  to  a specie  basis,  for  which  no  substi- 
tute could  be  devised.  “It  should  be  com- 
menced now  and  reached  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  consistent  with  a fair  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  debtor  class.  Immediate  resump- 
tion, if  practicable,  would  not  be  desirable.  It 
would  compel  the  debtor  class  to  pay  beyond 
their  contracts  the  premium  on  gold  at  the 
date  of  their  purchase,  and  would  bring  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  to  thousands.” — The  gradual 
payment  of  the  public  debt  was  recommended. 
“ With  a less  burden  of  taxation  than  the  citizen 
has  endured  for  six  years  past”  the  entire  debt 
could  be  paid  in  ten  years ; but  such  a tax  was 
not  desirable.  The  burden  of  interest  ought  to 
be  reduced. — The  renewal  of  the  income  tax, 
but  at  a reduced  rate,  was  suggested ; the  tax 
to  expire  in  three  years. — Such  legislation  W’as 
recommended  as  would  place  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  “upon  a 
footing  of  dignity  commensurate  with  its  import- 
ance.”— Sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Cubans  for  independence;  but  the 
contest  had  “at  no  time  assumed  the  conditions 
which  amount  to  a war  in  the  sense  of  interna- 
tional law,  or  which  would  show  the  existence 
of  a de  facto  political  organization  of  the  insur- 
gents sufficient  to  justify  a recognition  of  bel- 
ligerency.” The  United  States  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonial  possessions  on  this 
continent,  believing  that  in  due  time  Spain  and 
other  European  powers  would  find  their  interest 
in  terminating  those  relations. — Attention  was 
called  to  the  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ; authority  had 
been  asked  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for 
a survey  by  our  government. — Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  Administration  a convention  had  been 
signed  at  London  for  the  settlement  of  all  out- 
— Standing  claims  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  failed  to  receive  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Senate.  “The  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  negotiation  of  that 
treaty  were  unfavorable  to  its  acceptance  by  the 


people  of  the  United  States,  and  its  provisions 
were  wholly  inadequate  for  the  settlement  of  the 
grave  wrongs  that  had  been  sustained  by  this 
government  as  well  as  by  its  citizens.  The  in- 
juries resulting  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  during 
our  late  civil  war  in  the  increased  rates  of  insur- 
ance, in  the  diminution  of  exports  and  imports 
and  other  obstructions  to  domestic  industry  and 
production,  in  its  effect  upon  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country,  in  the  decrease  and  trans- 
fer to  Great  Britain  of  our  commercial  marine, 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  increased 
cost,  both  in  treasure  and  in  lives,  of  its  suppres- 
sion, could  not  be  adjusted  and  satisfied  as  ordi- 
nary commercial  claims  which  continually  arise 
between  commercial  nations.” — The  question  of 
renewing  a treaty  for  reciprocal  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  on 
this  continent  had  not  been  favorably  considered 
by  the  Administration.  The  advantages  of  such 
a treaty  would  be  wholly  in  favor  of  the  British 
producer. — Legislation  was  recommended  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, against  monopolies  in  ocean  telegraphic 
cables,  especial  attention  being  called  to  the  con- 
cession granted  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  ft  company  which,  organized  under  British 
laws,  had  laid  a submarine  cable  between  the 
shores  of  France  and  America — a concession 
which  excluded  the  capital  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  competition  upon  the 
shores  of  France. — Attention  was  called  to  claims 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  made  by 
citizens  of  other  countries  who  come  to  this  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  naturalized,  and 
w'ho  then  return  home  and  pass  as  citizens  of 
either  country,  according  as  their  interests  and 
their  regard  for  personal  safety  dictate. — Invi- 
tations had  been  “extended  to  the  cabinets  of 
London,  Paris,  Florence,  Berlin,  Brussels,  The 
Hague,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm  to  empower 
their  representatives  at  Washington  to  simulta- 
neously enter  into  negotiations  and  to  conclude 
with  the  United  States  conventions  identical  in 
form  making  uniform  regulations  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  parts  of  vessels  to  be  devoted  to 
the  use  of  emigrant  passengers,  as  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food,  as  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  and  as  to  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served during  the  voyage  in  order  to  secure  ven- 
tilation, to  promote  health,  to  prevent  intrusion, 
and  to  protect  the  females,  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  tribunals  in  the  several  coun- 
tries for  enforcing  such  regulations  by  summary 
process.” — Legislation  was  advised  “to  forever 
preclude  the  enslavement  of  the  Chinese  upon 
our  soil  under  the  name  of  coolies,  and  also  pre- 
vent American  vessels  from  engaging  in  the 
transportation  of  coolies  to  any  country  tolerating 
the  system.” — The  mission  to  China  ought  to  be 
rifised  to  one  of  the  first-class. — The  total  repeal 
of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Acts  was  earnestly  rec- 
ommended.— The  policy  which  the  Administra- 
tion adopted  toward  the  Indians  had  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  adopted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  had  been  attended  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  management  of  a few  Indian  res- 
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ervations  had  been  given  to  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  the  burden  of  selection  of  agents  hod 
been  thrown  upon  the  society  itself.  For  super- 
intendents and  agents  not  on  the  reservations, 
officers  of  the  army  had  been  selected,  because 
thus  there  was  secured  greater  economy  and  a 
better  prospect  of  peaceful  relations. — The  abo- 
lition of  the  franking  privilege  was  earnestly  rec- 
ommended.— Attention  was  called  to  the  inade- 
quate salaries  of  a number  of  the  most  important 
officers  of  the  government,  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  being  especially  mentioned. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  REPORTS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  government,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1869,  to  be  $370,943,747  ; and  the 
expenditures,  including  interest,  bounties,  etc., 
$321,490,597.  The  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  more  favorable  to  the  government,  ana 
indicate  a much  larger  decrease  of  the  public 
debt.  The  expense  of  the  clerical  force  of  the 
department  has  been  reduced  by  a little  over  half 
a million  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  decrease 
of  the  public  debt,  from  March  1 to  December  1, 
was  $71,903,524.  The  surplus,  arising  from 
the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  had 
been  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  purchase 
of  Five-Twenty  bonds — the  purchase  amounting, 
November  30,  to  $75,476,800.  As  a large  part 
of  the  surplus  was  realized  in  coin,  sales  of  gold 
had  been  made  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds.  A portion  of  the  pur- 
chased bonds,  amounting  to  $28,044,800,  had 
been  designated  as  belonging  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  as  contemplated  in  the  act  of  February 
25,  1862;  the  rest  were  held  as  a special  fund, 
subject  to  the  action  of  Congress.  The  Secre- 
tary recommends  that  these  latter  should  also  go 
to  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  Secretary  thinks  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  impossible  until  | 
our  exports  are  substantially  equal  to  our  im- 
ports. “One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
atrengthening  the  country  in  its  financial  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  is  the  development  of 

our  commercial  marine If  the  entire  foreign 

trade  of  the  country,  both  of  exports  and  imports, 
were  carried  on  in  American  ships,  the  earnings 
would  not  be  less  than  $75,000,000  a year.  At 
present  the  freights  of  the  foreign  trade  in  Amer- 
ican ships  do  not  exceed  $28,000,000.”  The 
Secretary  thinks  that  it  is  unwise  to  resume 
specie  payments  while  from  $700,000,000  to 
$900,000,000  of  our  bonds  are  held  in  Europe, 
and  to  a considerable  extent  by  persons  who  will 
dispose  of  them  for  speculative  purposes  when- 
ever the  advance  shall  furnish  a sufficient  in- 
ducement, or  whenever  political  or  financial  dis- 
turbances may  create  a demand  for  money  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Delano,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, reports  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1869,  exclusive  of  the  direct  tax 
upon  lands  and  the  duty  upon  the  circulation 
and  deposits  of  national  banks,  as  amounting  to 
$160,039,344  29.  The  receipts  for  the  current 
year  are  estimated  at  $175,000,000; 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  the 
total  number  of  national  banks  organized  up  to 
October,  1869,  as  1694;  the  number  in  active 
operation,  1620.  The  amount  of  notes  outstand- 
ing September  30  was  $299,789,055, 


The  Postmaster-General  reports  that  there  are 
in  the  United  States  27,106  postmasters.  The 
money-order  system  has  proved  a success,  the 
business  having  grown  from  $1,360,122,  in 
1865,  to  $24,848,058,  in  1869— the  profit  to 
the  department  in  the  latter  year  amounting  to 
$65,553.  The  postal  revenues  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  amounted  to  $18,344,510,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $23,698,131.  The  in- 
crease of  revenues  over  the  previous  year  was 
$2,051,909;  of  expenditures,  $967,538. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announces  an 
increase  of  more  than  a hundred  per  cent,  on 
last  year’s  cash  receipts,,  and  the  disposition,  by 
sale  and  pre-emption,  of  five  and  a half  millions 
of  acres  of  land ; while  less  than  750,000  acres 
have  been  given  away  to  railroad  companies. 
The  amount  paid  to  pensioners  was  $28,422,884. 

The  Secretary  of  War  suggests  a plan  of  mili- 
tary organization  by  which  the  array  would  be 
reduced  from  52,434  men  to  42,650. 

CONGRESS. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Hon.  Lot  M. 
Morrill  took  the  prescribed  oaths  and  became 
Senator  from  Maine,  vice  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Fes- 
senden, deceased.  The  credentials  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Senators — John  F.  Lewis  for  the  long, 
and  John  W.  Johnson  for  the  short  term — were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 
The  resignation  of  Senator  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  was 
received,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  In 
the  House  the  following  new  members  were 
sworn  in:  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York;  George 
Brooks,  of  Massachusetts ; H.  C.  Burchard,  of 
Illinois;  and  W.  II.  Barnum,  of  Connecticut. 
The  Alabama  delegation  was  sworn  in  on  the  7th. 

Among  the  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  busi- 
ness laid  before  Congress  were  the  following 
matters : 

In  the  Senate,  a petition,  signed  by  30,000 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  Congress  to 
accord  belligerent  rights  to  Cuba,  and  to  rec- 
ognize her  independence;  a bill,  by  Senator 
Drake,  to  prevent  any  court  created  by  Con- 
gress to  pronounce  invalid  any  act  of  the  latter, 
and  to  preclude  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  confirming  any  such  judg- 
ment ; a bill,  by  Senator  Sumner,  abolishing  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ; a bill  to  provide  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Georgia ; a resolution  to  remove  all  disabili- 
ties from  citizens  of  the  late  rebel  States  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment ; a 
bill  to  amend  the  banking  law,  and  to  promote 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments ; a bill  to  re- 
lieve members  of  Congress  from  importunity, 
and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government;  a resolution  of  in- 
quiry into  the  fluctuations  of  the  New  York  gold 
market,  September  21-26  ; a bill  to  punish  elec- 
tion frauds ; a bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy-vard  to  League  Island ; a resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  the  obsequies  of  members  of  Con- 
gress ; a resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
on  which  the  French  (so  called)  Atlantic  Cable 
Company  holds  the  concession  of  the  French 
government;  a petition,  signed  by  72,000  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  praying  that  belligerent  rights 
and  the  recognition  of  independence  be  accorded 
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to  Cuba ; a bill  authorizing  the  additional  issue  of 
legal-tender  notes  to  the  amount  of  $44,000,000 ; 
a resolution  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Span- 
ish gun-boat  fleet ; a bill  to  regulate  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations ; a bill  to  reform  the  Civil  Service. 

In  the  House,  a bill  providing  for  the  taking 
of  the  Ninth  Census,  to  fix  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  to  provide  for  their  future 
apportionment  among  the  States ; a joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  Virginia  entitled  to  representation ; 
a bill  to  repeal  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act ; a bill 
to  abolish  the  franking  privilege ; a bill  to  repeal 
the  duty  on  coffee,  tea,  salt,  and  writing  and 
printing  paper;  a bill  to  establish  a uniform 
system  of  naturalization;  a bill  to  fund  the 
public  debt  at  a lower  rate  of  interest ; a bill  to 
abolish  duties  on  coal ; a bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a Niagara  ship  canal;  a resolu- 
tion (adopted  December  13)  against  renewing  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  British  Provinces ; 
a bill  to  tax  the  income  from  U.  S.  bonds ; a res- 
olution of  inquiry  into  the  Avondale  mine  dis- 
aster ; a joint  resolution  (passed  by  both  Houses) 
of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  George  Peabody. 

Only  a few  of  these  measures  were  taken  up 
by  Congress.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
Senators  Drake’s  and  Trumbuirs  judiciary  bills  v 
the  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  Georgia— pro- 
viding for  the  convening  of  the  old  Legislature, 
excluding  such  members  as  are  ineligible  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  none  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  and  empowering  the  Pres- 
ident to  enforce  the  act,  using  the  army  and  navy 
if  necessary ; and  the  Ninth  Census  bill.  A bill 
for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  Utah  was 
favorably  reported  back  to  the  Senate  by  the 
committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred.  The 
Georgia  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  old  Legislature 
was  to  be  convened  January  10.  A very  sig- 
nificant vote  was  taken  in  the  House,  Decem- 
ber 16,  giving  the  sense  of  that  body  as  to  re- 
pudiation. Mr.  Mungen  introduced  the  subject 
by  a speech  in  favor  of  repudiation.  Mr.  Gar- 
field offered  a resolution  that  any  proposition  to 
repudiate  any  portion  of  the  public  debt  “is  un- 
worthy the  honor  and  good  name  of  the  nation,” 
etc.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  128  to  1. 

General  Garfield,  Chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Census  Committee,  thinks  that  the  taking 
of  the  next  census  can  be  completed  by  the  1st 
of  July,  1870.  If  so,  the  new  apportionment  for 
members  of  Congress  will  probably  be  made  in 
the  following  December,  to  take  effect  with  the 
incoming  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  March 
4,  1871. 

Up  to  December  9,  1869,  twenty-one  States 
had  ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The 
ratification  by  Missouri  and  Kansas  was  defect- 
ive, the  second  section  being  omitted  by  the  for- 
mer and  modified  by  the  latter. 

Elections  were  held  in  Mississippi  and  Texas, 
November  30,  1869.  In  the  former  State  Gen- 
eral Alcorn  (Republican)  was  elected  Governor 
by  a large  majority ; in  the  latter  the  majority 
for  Davis  (Republican)  is  reported  as  400,  ex- 
cluding Milan  and  Navarro  counties,  in  which 
new  elections  have  been  ordered. 

The  Spanish  gun-boats  detained  at  New  York 
were,  by  executive  order,  released  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  U nited  States  authorities  December  1 0. 


A treaty  has  been  made  between  the  United 
States  and  San  Domingo,  by  which  the  former 
takes  possession  of  the  bay  and  peniusula  of  S&ra- 
ana  for  50  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $150,000 
in  coin.  The  treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  ex-Secretary  of  War, 
died  December  24.  He  had  just  been  confirmed 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

EUROPE. 

General  Prim  recently  stated  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  Ca- 
ban insurrection  fourteen  vessels  of  war,  includ- 
ing two  iron-clads,  had  sailed  for  Cuba,  trans- 
porting nearly  40,000  troops. 

M.  Rochefort  has  been  quite  demonstrative  in 
the  French  Corps  Legislatif.  On  the  3d  he  de- 
manded that  the  National  Guard  be  ordered  to 
‘guard  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  in  future  for  the 
protection  of  the  members;  on  the  10th  he 
moved  the  impeachment  of  M.  Forcade,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  this  motion  being 
followed  by  great  excitement,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Legislature  adjourned. — A republic- 
an society  has  been  discovered  among  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Paris  garrison,  and  seventy-four  of 
the  members  have  been  arrested. — The  Journal 
Offidel  of  December  28  announced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  French  Ministry',  and  also  contained 
a letter  from  the  Emperor  to  M.  Emile  Ollivier, 
requesting  the  latter  to  organize  a new  Cabinet 
faithfully  representing  the  legislative  majority, 
and  resolved  to  apply,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  the 
Senatus  Consultum  of  December  8. — The  new 
session  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  commenced  on 
the  28th.  M.  Schneider  was  elected  President. 
— The  trial  of  Traupmann  for  the  murder  of  the 
Kinck  family  was  opened  in  Paris  on  the  28th. 

The  (Ecumenical  Council  was  opened  at  Rome 
on  the  8th  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  His  Holiness,  at 
the  head  of  a procession  of  700  bishops,  proceed- 
ed to  the  Council  Hall,  the  galleries  of  which 
were  filled  by  sovereigns,  princes,  and  members 
of  the  corps  diplomatique.  The  Pope,  in  his  al- 
locution to  the  bishops  on  the  9th,  remarked  that 
the  Church  was  stronger  than  Heaven  even,  and 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  “false  human  science 
and  worldly  impiety.  ” The  Council  shortly  aft- 
er its  opening  w as  adjourned  until  after  Epiphany. 
The  Pope  has  issued  a bull  regulating  the  meth- 
od of  procedure  in  the  business  of  the  Council 
Ho  has  ordered  committees  to  be  appointed,  to 
whom  are  to  be  referred  all  business,  and  who 
are  to  report  resolutions.  A cable  telegram 
from  Rome,  December  28,  reports  that  in  ques- 
tions thus  far  submitted  to  the  committees  no- 
thing has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  infallibility. 
— Cardinal  Pantini  died  in  Rome  on  the  18th. 

CANADA 

During  the  month  of  November  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory rose  in  insurrection  against  the  lawful  au- 
thorities instituted  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
This  region  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the 
latter  pow  er  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Gov- 
ernor M‘Dougal  has  been  thus  far  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  rebellion.  The  rebel  Pro- 
visional Government  have  issued  a Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  has  gained  possession  of 
Fort  Garry. 
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THE  evidence  of  tradition,  in  these  modern 
days  of  progressive  civilization,  printing- 
presses,  public  schools,  libraries,  and  modes  of 
registration,  is  assumed  by  the  multitude  gener- 
ally to  be  weaker  than  written  and  printed  records 
of  facts  and  events.  We  are  apt  to  express  sur- 
prise, with  a leaning  to  skepticism,  that  truth 
should  be  traced  to  primeval  periods  through 
such  a dark  labyrinthian  passage ; and  yet  there 
are  more  things  in  earth  than  are  recorded  by 
historians  or  dreamed  of  by  philosophers. 

Human  knowledge  would  be  scanty  confined 
to  and  derived  from  books  alone.  In  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word,  we  derive  all  from  tradi- 
tion. The  Church  has  its  traditions ; the  State 
has  its  traditions,  as  England  lias  its  Common  Law 
and  Constitution,  less  liable  to  change  and  alter- 
ation, perhaps,  than  one  fortified  with  letters. 
The  Stage  has  its  traditions,  not  found  in  its 
“directions  to  the  players” — as  Peter,  in  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  catching  flies  ; and  Hamlet  doffing 
his  beaver  at  sight  of  the  ghost — and  both  these 
practices  are  as  old  as  Shakspeare’s  time. 

We  have  the  names  and  complete  succession 
of  the  Roman  consuls  and  of  the  victors  at  the 
Olympic  games;  while  the  city  of  New  York, 
begun  long  after  the  discovery  of  printing,  has 
not  a perfect  list  of  its  schepens  and  aldermen. 
It  may  be  that  tradition  kicked  at  some  of  the 
latter  corporeity,  and  blotted  them  out  forever. 

Consider  how  few  may  be  the  links  in  the 
great  cable  which  connects  the  present  with  the 
past. 

For  illustration : A friend  of  the  Drawer  re- 
cently was  enjoying  the  company  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  social  and  learned  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck,  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen , who  related 
to  him  the  following  traditionary  anecdotes : 

When  Voltaire  was  m England,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  I. , he  was  entertained 
at  dinner  by  Pope,  the  poet.  Mrs.  Pope,  the 
mother  of  the  poet,  Nathaniel  Hooke,  the  writer 
of  a Roman  history,  and  other  company,  were 
present.  The  table-talk  of  Voltaire  was  so  in- 
decorous, even  in  those  days  of  license,  that  the 
mother  left  the  table  with  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion, and  Pope  ordered  Voltaire  out  of  the  room. 

This  story  was  told  by  Mr.  Hooke,  who  was 
present,  to  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Verplanck, 
who  told  it  to  the  gentleman  who  gives  it  to  the 
Drawer. 

Another  case,  related  by  Mr.  V.  at  the  same 
sitting,  and  carrying  us  farther  back  in  the  chain 
of  time,  with  the  same  few  number  of  joints : 
One  Englebert  Haff  was  plowing  his  father's  field 
in  Old  England  when  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
decapitation  of  King  Charles  I.,  on  the  30th  Jan- 
uary, 1649.  He  came  to  this  country,  was  in 
the  service  of  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  V.  and 
lived  to  a great  age.  He  related  this  circum- 
stance to  the  grandfather,  who  related  it  to  his 
grandson,  who  told  it  to  the  same  friend  of  the 
Drawer.  Haff  became  a member  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  Fishkill,  and  the  commun- 
ion service  of  plate  presented  to  the  church  in 
memory  of  Haff  is  inscribed  with  his  name. 

“ Lecturing  in  Pennsylvania,  the  other  day,” 
writes  the  wittiest  of  American  poets,  “I  heard 


the  following  jeu  de  mot , the  first  publishing  of 
which  I give  to  the  Drawer ; 

“ ‘ I beseech  of  thee  not  to  go  to  this  war,  ’ said 
a Quaker  lady  to  her  son,  an  accomplished  phy- 
sician of  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania. 

“ ‘ But  I do  not  go  to  fight,  mother ; I am  go- 
ing as  a medical  man , surely  there  is  no  harm 
in  that.’ 

“‘Well,  well,*  replied  the  old  lady,  with  a 
beaming  look  of  love  and  loyalty  in  her  eye,  ‘ go, 
then,  if  it  must  be  so ; but  if  thee  finds  that  thee 
kills  more  than  thee  cares,  I advise  thee  to  go 
straightway  over  to  the  rebels !’  ” 

There  are  in  every  community  men  who,  by 
means  indirect  and  underhanded,  manage  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  but  who  invariably  accumulate 
with  it  the  contempt  and  odium  of  the  commu- 
nity. Such  a man  was  Mr.  P , who  long 

resided  in  Hoboken,  but  who  finally,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  yielded  to  the  Great  Destroyer. 
A legal  gentleman,  famous  not  only  for  remark- 
able forensic  ability,  but  for  a peculiar  power  of 
trenchant  satire,  was  speaking  of  the  defunct, 
and  what  a blessing  it  was,  on  the  whole,  that 
he  had  gone.  Said  he,  “I  don’t  pretend  to 
know  how  it  was  in  hell  when  this  man  died,  but 
in  Hoboken  I know  there  was  great  rejoicing  /” 

Although  the  first  recorded  miracle  in  the 
New  Testament  was  the  converting  of  water  into 
wine  at  a marriage  ceremony,  it  is  nevertheless 
not  always  safe  to  imbibe,  even  at  a wedding, 
unless  you  know  something  of  the  vintage.  Mis- 
takes will  happen,  as  was  the  case  not  long  since 

with  the  Rev.  Dr.  , of  Newburyport,  who 

was  called  down  from  his  chamber  to  marry  a 
couple.  The  hour  was  late,  and  the  minister’s 
wife,  who  had  retired  for  the  night,  did  not  rise 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  but  gave  her  husband 
particular  directions  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
wadding  guests.  “ Don’t  forget  to  pass  the  cake 
and  wine,  Doctor,”  said  she.  “The  cake  is  in 
the  corner  cupboard,  and  you'll  find  the  wine  on 
the  third  right-hand  shelf  in  the  side-board.” 

The  Doctor  promised  obedience,  and,  putting 
on  his  garments,  went  down  to  perform  the  cer- 
emony. When  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  half 
an  hour  later,  he  found  his  wife  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  an  anxious  expression  on  her  face. 

“Doctor,”  she  cried,  “ did  you  give  them  any 
wine  ?” 

“Certainly,  my  dear,  just  as  you  told  me.” 

“ Not  from  the  decanter  on  the  third  shelf  of 
the  side-board  ?” 

“ That  is  exactly  where  you  directed  me  to 
find  it,  wife.” 

“ Dear ! dear ! Did  they  drink  much  of  it  ?” 

“Why,  yes,  they  emptied  their  glasses.” 

“ What  shall  we  do ! — Doctor,  I made  a mis- 
take— it  was  ipecac  wine  you  gave  them.  Oh, 
how  sick  they  must  be ! Do,  dear,  put  on  your 
cloak  and  go  right  after  them — they  can't  have 
got  far.” 

The  minister  found  his  bridalf>arty  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  next  street.  “ What  made  you  drink 
the  wine?”  he  asked.  “Couldn't  you  tell  by 
the  taste  that  there  was  something  wrong  about 
it?” 
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The  bridegroom  answered,  between  his  qualms, 
“ She  whispered  to  me  that  it  tasted  dretful  queer, 
but  I told  her  ’twas  because  we  was  gettin * mar- 
ried!”   

Our  experience  runs  in  this  direction : When 
a woman  sends  to  the  village  grocery  for  any  par- 
ticular thing  she  wants  that  p.  t.,  and  nothing 
else.  If  she  sends  for  tea  she  wants  not  turkey ; 
if  for  gin,  certainly  not  for  ginger.  To  make  it 
clearer : A lady  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  sent  to  her  grocer  an 
order  for  a certain  article,  which  order  (the  orig- 
inal is  before  us)  reads  as  follows,  verbatim : 

Mb.  Tuttle— this  here  thing  has  got  two  much  hemp 
in  it  for  mulasseB  and  not  quite  enough  for  a does 
line,  so  I beg  you  will  exchange  it  for  a purer  article 
and  plase  send  me  a bar  of  soap  6 eta  hairpins  5 cts 
pins  and  the  bill  Your  oblidged 

Susan  Finnebty. 

From  Barkerville,  British  Columbia,  where 
the  Drawer  seems  to  be  a public  comfort,  we 
have  the  two  following  items,  showing  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  average 
Chinaman  who  migrates  thither  from  the  Flowery 
Kingdom : 

“ In  the  claim  where  I am  at  present  work- 
ing,” writes  our  correspondent,  “are  a number 
of  Chinamen,  who  are  employed  as  ‘carmen,’ 
and  are  equally  divided  into  two  ‘ shifts,’  one  for 
the  day,  one  for  the  night.  Among  those  on  the 
day  shift  is  one  whom  we  call  4 Old  Lock,’  who 
prides  himself  on  being  well  posted,  or,  to  use 
his  own  words, 4 heap  sabee.  ’ Getting  into  con- 
versation with  him  one  day,  I spoke  about  the 
great  men  of  his  country,  and  among  them  men- 
tioned Confucius,  asking  him  if  he  knew  any 
thing  of  liim.  Unwilling  to  admit  his  ignorance, 
he  replied,  ‘Oh  yes,  me  know  him  heap;  me 
thinkee  him  run  car  on  night  shift ! ’ ” 

Anoth  kr  : “On  Good-Friday  last  a Chinaman 
who  keeps  a wash-house  in  Barkerville,  noticing 
that  the  banks  and  6hops  were  closed  during  the 
day,  and  desiring,  as  a new-comer,  to  post  him- 
self on  British  laws  and  observances,  entered  the 
shop  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  a worthy  son  of 
St.  Crispin,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  why  the  day  was  so  kept.  The  shoe- 
maker, being  of  a religious  turn  of  mind,  grasped 
the  opportunity  to  throw  light  on  the  benighted 
intellect  of  the  Celestial,  and  entered  into  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  crucifixion.  After  finish- 
ing the  recital,  he  asked  John  what  he  thought 
of  the  wicked  manner  of  the  execution.  John, 
who  had  been  somewhat  interested,  and  not  a 
little  excited,  during  the  narrative,  burst  out  with 
the  exclamation,  ‘Bah!  too  much  foolee! — why 
no  shootee  f ” 

Deacons  are  good  men.  We  have  known 
deacons  who  got  along  as  well  with  their  wives, 
in  the  journey  of  life,  as  brokers  or  bankers — 
almost  as  comfortably  as  insurance  men  or  pub- 
lishers. Now  Deacon  C , of  H , was  a 

good  man,  but  he  had  his  peculiarities.  The 
last  sickness  of  his  wife  was  somewhat  prolonged, 
and  at  times  h^  attacks  were  so  violent  that  the 
attendants  thought  each  would  be  her  last.  The 
deacon,  upon  the  recurrence  of  these  attacks,  was 
always  called  from  his  work ; but  after  a few  of 
them,  he  always  assured  her  and  those  about  her 
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she  was  in  no  danger  of  dying.  One  day  the 
deacon  was  busily  at  work  when  he  was  noti- 
fied that  his  wife  was  worse,  and  was  dying. 
“ Oh  no,  she  ain’t ; she’ll  come  out  all  right — no 
trouble,”  he  said.  But  the  attendants  insisted 
upon  it  that  he  should  go  in,  and  that  his  wife 
would  not  live  more  than  a few  minutes.  So  the 
deacon  laid  down  the  tools  with  which  he  was  at 
work,  and  went  to  the  room  occupied  by  his  wife 
and  to  her  bedside.  After  looking  at  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  turned  to  those  present  and  ex- 
claimed : “ Well,  there  ; this  looks  more  like  it  /” 
And  so  it  proved — the  deacon  was  never  called 
again. 

We  have  received  from  a correspondent  at 
Fhenix,  Rhode  Island,  a copy  of  a poem  of  fifty 
lines,  a few  copies  of  which  were  printed  for 
private  circulation,  composed  by  James  W.  Gor- 
ton on  the  death  of  his  sister,  Sally  Green,  wife 
of  Vamum  Green,  who  died  July  21, 1856.  We 
haven’t  room  for  the  whole  fifty,  but  segregate 
eight  stanzas  as  a specimen.  Here  and  there  a 
slight  irregularity  in  the  measure  may  be  detect- 
ed, but  not  enough  to  smash  the  “ idee”  the  author 
seeks  to  convey : 

Since  it  was  God’s  holy  will  my  sister  from  this  earth 
to  take, 

I thought  that  I these  lines  would  fill  as  she  no  lines 
herself  can  make ; 

When  I was  parted  from  my  friend  it  was  a weeping 
day, 

And  now  through  life's  uneven  walk  may  God  direct 
my  way ! 

’Twas  July  last,  the  twenty-first,  that  Sally  ceased  to 
be, 

A lonesome  day  I thought  it  was,  a lonesome  day  to 
me; 

When  I was  only  ten  years  old  with  her  I went  to 
live. 

And  nearly  20  years  had  rolled  when  death  did  shake 
his  sieve. 

She  sought  for  aid,  and  sought  in  vain, 

Physicians  could  not  cure  her  pain ; 

Her  pains  were  those  that  can't  be  cured, 

Xo  ojfite  had  her  life  insured. 

The  little  fam'ly  of  three  that  used  to  dine  around  one 
board, 

Now  separated  we  must  be,  as  long  as  we  our  treasures 
board; 

'Twas  Sally  of  the  three  that’s  called  from  cares  away, 
The  fireside  circle  she  did  leave,  her  friends  she  left  at 
bay. 

My  sister  labored  here  through  pain, 

In  hopes  n future  rest  to  gain. 

To  Jesus  Christ  her  thoughts  aspired ; 

Soon  breathed  her  last  and  then  retired. 

My  sister  of  the  number  eight 

Was  called  to  leave  this  earthly  stAte, 

And  now  the  pnugs  of  death  are  o'er, 

She  rests  from  labors  evermore. 

When  Elder  Lock  was  called  to  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead, 

He  kindly  asked  the  Lord  to  aid  and  sot  home  the  truths 
he  said; 

As  you'll  no  more  your  friend  behold  until  the  judg- 
ment-day, 

Now  trust  in  God,  he  kindly  said,  now  trust  and  not 
delay. 

Yarnnm,  now  you  are  left  on  earth  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  her  that  once  you  loved, 

Alas!  your  boBom-friend  from  you  was  torn,  'twas 
wisely  ordered  from  above. 

Then  Elder  Lock  to  you  did  say,  the  text  to  you  that 
Sally  read 

Would  be  the  last  she’d  read  to  you,  she’d  read  no 
more  because  she's  dead. 

In  a general  way*it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
not  much  mirth  in*  a potato ; nor  has  it,  so  far  as 
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the  Drawer  has  knowledge,  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  verse  excepting  by  Alexander  Tait,  the 
mad  poet  of  Tarbolton,  whose  admiration  of  that 
esculent  prompted  the  following  rhythmic  state- 
ment of  facts : 

“Potatoes!  thy  name  Ifll  no  smother, 

I’ll  make  thee  to  ring  like  a bell ; 

Thou  fed  my  father  and  mither, 

And  I live  upon  thee  myaer. 

“I  get  tatles  to  breakfast,  wl*  butter, 

At  dinner  I eat  them  wi*  sap; 

I get  taties  wi*  svbos  to  supper, 

At  night  then  1 sleep  like  a tap." 

A Dansvillb,  New  York,  friend  sends  the 
following,  which  seems  to  specially  commend  it- 
self to  our  brethren  the  doctors : 

The  friends  of  an  old  lady  w ho  died  recently 
in  this  vicinity,  wishing  to  send  the  remains  to  a 
distant  town,  to  be  interred  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  and  having  been  informed  that  the  rail- 
road authorities  sometimes  objected  to  carry  dead 
bodies  unless  assured  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  infection,  requested  a certain  influential  indi- 
vidual of  the  neighborhood  to  write  a certificate 
setting  forth  the  cause  of  her  death.  He  com- 
plied, as  follows : 

“This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  subscribers,  were 

acquainted  with  the  deceased, , and  that 

she  came  to  her  death  from  no  particular  disease,  but 
having  had  some  time  ago  an  attack  of  numb  palsy, 
she  gradually  run  down,  and  died  at  last,  without  the 
necessity  of  a physician  /"  Signed,  etc.,  etc. 

The  romance  of  the  runaway  darkey  was  quite 
played  out  after  the  peoples  of  the  North  and 
South  had  pecked  their  flints  for  the  final  shot. 
Once  in  a while,  however,  there  comes  a remi- 
niscence which  shows  Sambo’s  native  humor, 
and  how  irresistible  was  his  hankering  for  the 
“ boon  of  freedom.”  Before  the  w ar  there  came 
into  the  bar-room  of  a hotel  in  Canada,  near  the 
frontier,  a bright-looking  negro,  who  was  thus* 
addressed  by  one  of  the  eminent  persons  usually 
found  in  such  resorts : 

“I  s’pose  you’re  a runaway  slave,”  said  one, 
looking  sharply  at  the  new'-comer. 

Feeling  that  he  was  pretty  well  away  from 
bondage,  the  darkey  responded  that  he  was. 

“ Ah,  indeed ; well,  we’re  glad  of  it : but  you 
don’t  seem  to  look  very  poor — have  good  clothes 
down  South  ?” 

44  Certainly,”  said  the  darkey,  with  some  pride. 
“Same  clothes  as  my  master.” 

44  But  you  got  many  a good  thrashing,  eh  ?” 

44  Never  had  a whipping  in  my  life.” 

“Never  thrashed!”  said  another;  “well,  but 
yon  niggers  don’t  always  get  enough  to  eat,  do 
you  ?” 

“Always  had  enough,  gemmen;  never  went 
hungry.” 

44 What!”  said  the  interrogator,  “good 
clothes,  no  punishment,  plenty  to  eat.  Now,” 
said  he,  turning  to  the  group,  “ only  think  of  it ! 
— this  fellow  has  left  a position  w'here  he  enjoys 
all  these  privileges  for  an  uncertainty.” 

44  Gemmen,”  said  the  darkey,  “all  I’se  got  to 
say  respectin’  dem  privileges  is,  dat  if  any  wants 
to  avail  hisse’f  of  ’em,  de  situation  am  still  open  /” 


In  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum’s  recently  published 
“Straggles  and  Triumphs;  or,  Forty  Years* 
Recollections,”  he  mentions  having  been  in  Wash  ^ 
ington  in  the  year  1862,  with  Commodore  Nutt. 


President  Lincoln  sent  Mr.  Bamum  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  White  House,  and  bring  his  short 
friend.  The  Cabinet  happened  to  be  there,  and 
the  President  introduced  the  little  mariner  to 
them.  When  Mr.  Chase  was  introduced,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Commodore  re- 
marked : 

“I  suppose  you  are  the  gentleman  who  is 
spending  so  much  of  Uncle  Sam’s  money  ?” 

44  No,  indeed,”  said  Secretary  Stanton,  prompt- 
ly; 44 1 am  spending  it.” 

44  Well,  ” said  the  Commodore,  “ it  is  in  a good 
cause,  and  I guess  it  will  come  out  all  right.” 

Which  made  the  Cabinet  to  smile. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  bent  down  his  long,  lank 
body,  and  taking  Nutt  by  the  hand,  said : 

“Commodore,  permit  me  to  give  you  a part- 
ing word  of  advice.  When  you  are  in  command 
of  your  fleet,  if  you  find  yourself  in  danger  of  be- 
ing taken  prisoner,  I advise  you  to  wade  ashore  /” 

The  Commodore,  placing  himself  at  the  side 
of  the  President,  and  gradually  raising  his  eyes 
up  the  w hole  length  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  very  long 
legs,  replied:  44 1 guess,  Mr.  President , you 
could  do  that  better  than  I could  /” 

* ^ 

Mr.  Barnum  also  gives  a little  specimen  of 
panning  between  himself  and  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin.  One  day,  dining  together, 
Mr.  B.  wa9  carving  a chicken,  which  Mr.  C. 
pronounced  a “hen-ous  offense.” 

44  Having  some  difficulty  with  a tough  wing,” 
said  Mr.  B.,  “ I exclaimed,  4 How  shall  I get  the 
thing  off,  any  how  ?’ 

44  ‘Pullet,’  gravely  answered  the  Doctor. 

44  4 Eggsactly,’  said  I. 

4 4 Then  began  what  the  Doctor  called  a 4 battle 
of  the  spurs’ — I trying  to 4 crow’  over  the  Doctor, 
and  he  endeavoring  to  upset  my  4 cackleations ;’ 
urging  me  meanwhile  to  4 scratch  away,’  until  I 
at  last  told  him  if  he  made  another  pan  on  that 
4 lay’  he  would  knock  me  off  the  roost. 

44  4 Oh,  then/  said  the  Doctor,  finally  feather- 
ing his  nest,  4 Sha’n’t  I clear?’ ” 

An  equally  fowl  pun  of  the  Doctor’s  was  per- 
petrated in  cold  blood,  or  rather  very  cold  w'ater, 
down  at  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  where  many 
clergymen  went  for  sea-bathing.  One  season  the 
Doctor  arrived  a fortnight  behind  the  rest,  and 
when  they  went  down  bathing  together  the  ac- 
climated visitors  pronounced  the  w'ater  to  be 
“delightful,”  “just  right,”  and  so  on. 

“But  isn’t  it  cold  ?”  asked  Dr.  Chapin. 

4 4 Oh  no,”  replied  Starr  King;  “you  have 
only  to  go  down  and  up  twice,  and  you  are  warm 
enough.” 

“Ah,  I see  how  it  is,”  said  the  Doctor,  who 
tried  the  experiment,  and  came  ug  half  frozen. 
“ You  are  warm  after  down  and  up  twice.  Why, 
that* 8 a pair  o ducks  /” 

Thk  lost  instance  of  “paying  in  kind”  that 

comes  to  the  Drawer  is  related  by  Dr.  L , 

who  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a young  man, 
quite  ill,  but  who,  by  following  the  doctor’s  di- 
rections and  good  nursing,  recovered.  Calling 
upon  the  good  physician  to  thank  him  for  his 
kindness,  he  expressed  regret  that  his  extreme 
poverty  prevented  any  remuneration  other  than 
simple  gratitude,  “unless,”  continued  he,  “you 
will  take  payment  in  my  way.” 
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“ What  is  your  way  ?” 

“ I am  a musician  by  profession ; I teach  the 
flute,  and  would  like  to  give  you  some  lessons.  ” 

“Ah!  you  are  a flute-player;  have  you  got 
your  flute  with  you?” 

The  young  man  drew  the  instrument  from  his 
pocket. 

“Sit  down,  young  man,”  said  the  Doctor, 
pointing  to  a chair,  “and  blow  it  out!'' 

The  young  man  sat  himself  down  and  essayed 
a toot ; but  whether  he  blew  out  the  total  amount 
of  the  bill  at  that  sitting,  or  whether  he  became 
short  of  wind,  our  informant  saith  not.  But  his 
disposition  was  laudable. 


Speaking  of  epitaphs,  here  i»  one  written  in 
1626,  which  we  find  in  the  London  “Notes  and 
Queries,”  of  November  27,  1869.  The  gentle- 
man furnishing  it  asks,  “Can  any  reader  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  author,  and  in 
what  collection  of  poems  it  is  to  be  found  ?” 

“Birth  is  a pain;  life,  labor,  care,  toil,  thrall: 

In  old  age  strength  fails ; lastly,  death  ends  all 

Whilst  loug  life  lasts,  let  virtuous  deeds  be  shown: 

Fruits  of  such  trees  are  hardly  thereby  seen  or 
known 

To  have  reward  with  lasting  joys  for  ay, 

When  ticlons  actions  fall  to  ends  decay. 

Of  wealth  o’erplus,  land,  money,  stock,  or  store. 

In  life  that  will  relieve  aged,  needy  poor. 

Good  deeds  defer  not  till  the  funeral  rites  be  past ; 

In  lifetime  what’s  done  is  made  more  firm;  sure, 
and  fast; 

So  ever  after  it  shall  be  known  and  seen 

That  leaf  and  frait  shall  ever  spring  fresh  and 
green." 

This  from  Annapolis,  ♦’here  it  appears  in  one 
of  the  papers  published  in  that  ancient  city: 

“The  ladies  of  our  city  held  a meeting  on 
Wednesday,  the  object  being  to  raise  money  to 
replenish  our  dilapidated  grave-yard,  where  rest 
the  bones  and  ashes  of  our  departed  dead.  God 
bless  the  ladies,  they  are  foremost  in  every  thing 
that  tends  to  good  !r’ 


Passing  over  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad,  a short  time  since,  as  the  mail  was 
thrown  off  at  one  of  the  stations  it  was  picked 
up  by  a negro  boy  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old, 
who  took  it  on  his  shoulder  and  started  for  the 
post-office.  After  proceeding  a short  distance 
he  was  met  by  a gentleman  followed  by  a dog. 
As  the  dog  passed  the  darkey  gave  him  a kick, 
which  the  gentleman  resented  by  seizing  him  by 
the  coat-collar  and  giving  him  a thorough  shak- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  boy  recovered  from  this 
process  he  turned  upon  the  agitator  and  said, 
“ Look-a-heah,  mossa,  you’d  better  be  keerful 
how  you  shakes  dis  chile,  cos  when  you  shakes 
me  you  shakes  de  whole  United  States — / carries 
de  mail!"  ^ 

A RECENT  writer  in  the  London  Saturday 
Review , in  an  article  on  “Packing  Up,”  says, 
among  other  things,  “ We  once  knew  a somewhat 
eccentric  fellow,  eccentric,  however,  on  this  point 
alone,  who  piqued  himself  on  starting  for  his 
summer  tour  simply  ‘as  he  stood.’  With  a hat 
and  an  umbrella  he  would  have  cheerfully  started 
for  the  Caucasus  or  Nova  Zembla,  if  his  whim 
took  him  there.  He  certainly  did  start  with  this 
somewhat  meagre  outfit  for  Moscow  and  the  Ca- 
labrias.  ” 

Not  unlike  this  eccentric  traveler  was  the  late 


Hon.  Mike  Walsh,  poor  fellow!  who  used  to 
start  for  Washington  with  a single  clean  shirt- 
collar  in  his  hat,  which  made  up  his  entire  change 
of  linen.  On  reaching  Willard’s  the  porter  asked, 
“ Shall  I carry  your  luggage  to  your  room,  Sir?” 
To  which  the  Hon.  Michael,  gracefully  remov- 
ing his  hat,  exhibited  that  solitary  collar  to  tho 
darkey’s  bewildered  gaze,  and  politely  replied, 
“Thank  you,  I can  carry  it  myself!” 

On  another  occasion,  arriving  at  Jersey  City 
from  Washington,  after  going  on  board  the  ferry- 
boat, some  one  inquired  of  Mike,  “Is  your  bag- 
gage aboard  ?” 

“Yes. 99 

“ Where  is  it?” 

“Well,  here  I stand — in  the  centre  of  it!19 
which  was  an  accurate  statement  of  fact. 


There  is  not,  probably,  in  the  land  a human 
being  who  has  reached  the  mature  age  of  sixteen 
who  has  not  heard  the  proverb,  “The  Gray  Mare 
is  the  Better  Horse and  it  is  equally  probable 
that  not  one  in  ten  thousand,  if  one  in  a hundred 
thousand,  knows  its  origin.  The  Drawer  having 
read  up  on  the  gray  mare  question  will  proceed 
to  enlighten  its  readers  : A gentleman  of  a cer- 
tain county  in  England  having  married  a young 
lady  of  beauty  and  fortune,  found,  not  long  after 
marriage,  that  she  was  of  a high  temper  and  al- 
ways contending  to  be  mistress  of  him  and  his 
family.  Having  determined  to  part  from  her, 
he  waited  upon  her  father,  explained  how  mat- 
ters stood,  and  agreed,  if  lie  would  take  her 
home  again,  that  ho  would  return  every  penny. 

The  old  gentleman  asked  him  why  he  should  be 
more  disquieted  at  it  than  any  other  married  man, 
since  it  was  the  common  case  with  them  all.  The 
young  man  dissented.  “Son,”  said  the  father, 

“you  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  world  if 
ou  do  not  know  that  all  women  govern  their 
usbands,  though  not  by  the  same  method  ; how- 
ever, to  end  ail  disputes  between  us,  I will  put 
w’hat  I have  said  upon  this  proof,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  try  it.  I have  five  horses  in  my  stable ; 
you  shall  harness  these  to  a cart,  in  which  I 
shall  place  a basket  containing  a hundred  eggs; 
and  if,  in  passing  through  the  county,  and  mak- 
ing a strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
my  assertion,  and  leaving  a horse  at  the  house 
of  every  man  who  is  master  of  his  family  him- 
self, and  one  egg  only  where  the  wife  governs, 
you  shall  find  your  eggs  gone  before  your  horses, 

I hope  that  you  will  then  think  your  own  case  not 
uncommon,  but  will  be  contented  to  go  home  aud 
look  upon  your  owm  w’ife  ns  no  worse  than  her 
neighbors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horses 
are  gone  first,  I will  take  my  daughter  home 
again  and  you  shall  keep  her  fortune.”  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  our  young  married 
friend  set  out  with  great  eagerness  to  get  rid,  as 
he  thought,  of  horses  and  wife.  At  the  first 
house  he  came  to  a w’oman  with  a shrill,  angry 
voice  told  her  husband  to  go  to  the  door.  Of 
course,  without  further  inquiry,  he  here  left  an 
egg.  And  so  on,  at  a great  number  of  houses, 
until  his  eggs  w*ere  almost  gone,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  a gentleman  of  position  in  the 
county.  He  knocked  at  the  door ; the  master 
was  not  stirring ; but  the  servant  asked  him  to 
walk  into  the  parlor,  where  his  lady  was.  The 
lady  politely  asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  if  his 
business  was  urgent  she  would  wake  her  husband, 
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bat  had  much  rather  not  disturb  him.  4 4 Why, 
really,  Madam/1  said  he,  44  my  business  is  only 
to  ask  a question  which  you  can  resolve  as  well 
as  he,  if  you  will  be  ingenuous  with  me;  you 
may  think  it  odd  and  impolite  for  a stranger  to 
ask  such  a question;  but  a very  considerable 
wager  depends  upon  it.  It  is,  Madam,  my  de- 
sire to  be  informed  whether  you  govern  your  hus- 
band, or  he  rules  over  you.”  “Indeed,  Sir,” 
replied  she,  44  this  question  is  somewhat  odd; 
but  os  I think  no  one  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
doing  their  duty,  I shall  make  no  scruple  to  say 
that  I am  always  proud  to  obey  my  husband  in 
all  things ; but  if  a woman’s  own  word  is  to  be 
suspected  in  such  a case  let  him  answer  for  me, 
for  here  he  comes.”  The  gentleman  entering, 
and  after  being  made  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness, confirmed  all  his  obedient  wife  had  report- 
ed in  her  own  favor,  upon  which  he  was  request- 
ed to  choose  which  horse  in  the  team  he  liked 
best,  and  to  accept  of  it  os  a favor.  A black 
gelding  struck  the  fancy  of  the  gentleman  most, 
but  the  lady  desired  he  would  choose  the  gray 
mare,  which  she  thought  would  be  very  fit  for 
her  side-saddle;  her  husband  gave  substantial 
reasons  why  the  black  horse  would  be  best,  but 
madam  persisted  for  the  gray  mare.  44  What,” 
said  she,  44  and  will  you  not  take  her  then  ? But 
I say  ypn  shall,  for  % ant  sure  the  gray  mare  is 
much  the  better  horse .”  “Well,  my  dear,”  re- 
plied the  husband,  “if  it  must  be  so — ” 44  You 

must  take  an  egg, ’’replied  the  gentleman  carter ; 
44  and  I must  take  all  my  horses  back  again,  and 
endeavor  to  live  happy  with  my  wife.” 


It  is  some  time  since  the  Drawer  has  had  a 
heart-touching  love-letter,  such  as  the  following, 
sent  to  us  by  a lover  of  the  beautiful  in  Buffalo : 

BcrrALO  4 May  1949 
(Derkst  Caroline) 
I am  taken  the  chans  in  the  mitle  of  the  day  to  wright 
thees  few  lins  to  you,  Dearest  I want  to  see  yon  as 
bad  as  I wand  my  suber  this  eveuiug  you  may  baliaf 
me  allao  I am  very  sary  that  I canu  not  came  before 
next  Sunday  because  I have  bein  tackin  medicin  ever 
sins  last  mondy  Dearest  Caroline  you  petter  balaef 
that  It  is  very  hard  fare  me  to  Have  with  out  see  your 
Dearest  so  I ask  you  to  vergive  mee,  you  must  exgns 
the  poor  wrighting  it  was  ton  in  bissy  time 
the  only  true  to  you  Fetkb  Houok. 

While  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Baldwin,  M.  C.  from 
Massachusetts,  was  in  Congress  with  the  Hon. 
S.  8.  Cox,  then  of  Ohio,  and  when  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a “call  of  the  House,”  Mr.  Cox 
moved,  to  save  time  in  waiting  for  absentees, 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  be  allowed  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  an  hour  on  any  subject  agreeable  to 
himself.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a learned  man,  author 
of  44  Pre-Historic  Nations,”  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.  He  is,  moreover,  very  tali  and 
huge  in  bulk.  Mr.  Cox,  per  contra,  is  small. 
Thad  Stevens  was  present.  The  House  was 
happy.  Leave  was  given.  Mr.  Baldwin  got 
up  and  proposed  to  yield  his  time  to  Mr.  Cox. 
Thaddeus  asked,  44  And  space  too  ?”  The  Amer- 
ican Congress  “took,”  and  there  was  laughter. 


There  was  published  in  London,  in  1647,  a 
small  volume  of  poems  entitled  “The  Promised 
Seed  ; or,  the  History  of  the  Incarnation,  Birth, 
and  first  Yeer’s  Life  of  our  most  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  way  of  an  He- 
roicall  Poem.  By  Ph.  FiU-Hany,  Gent.  ” This 
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little  volume  appears  to  be  unnoticed  by  bibliog- 
raphers, nor  does  the  name  of  the  author  appear 
in  any  bibliographical  work.  The  Drawer  is  in 
montlily  receipt  of  so  many  pleasant  savings  of 
the  little  folk,  sent  by  fond  mammas,  that  we  are 
quite  sure  we  shall  give  them  a little  pleasure  in 
return  by  copying  from  Fitz-Harrv  the  following 
exquisite  lines,  giving  his  description  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the 
Virgin’s  Lullaby  to  the  infant  Saviour: 

“Mild  are  her  looks  and  winning,  yet  severe. 

Not  courtly  In  her  garb  nor  yet  austere. 

Her  lips  drop  wisdom.  Every  word  so  weigh’d 
That  when  sne  speaks,  she  speaks  as  one  afraid 
Lest  any  them  should  passe  which  may  not  be 
Seasoned  with  grace  and  grac’d  with  modesty. 
Her  thoughts  so  void  of  earth  and  earthly  toyes, 
So  wholly  flxt  upon  celestial  joyes, 

That  even  her  mirth,  her  dreames,  her  very  cares, 
Are  more  in  heaven  than  other  women’s  prayers. 
In  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  is  there  noue 
Whom  both  the  saints  and  augels  joined  in  one 
To  make  complete  but  she.  A saint  for  grace, 
She  seems  to  be  au  angel  in  her  face. 

So  pure  without,  so  sanctified  within, 

There  is  no  room  for  folly,  lease  for  sin.” 

“Be  still,  my  Babe,  and  take  thy  rest. 

Afflict  not  thus  thy  mother’s  breast, 

Secure  art  thou  from  tyrant  fell, 

And  from  the  dreadful  powers  of  hell. 

Then  do  not  cric, 

No  foe  is  nigh, 

And  God  looks  on  thee  from  on  high, 

By,  by,  by,  lullaby." 

Ip  the  public  authorities  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts could  be  brought  to  take  the  same  lib- 
eral and  hygienic  view  of  the  drink  of  the  Teuton 
that  prevailed  in  the  orthodox  village  of  Batavia, 
New  York,  some  dozen  years  ago,  it  might  soothe, 
as  it  were,  the  spunky  feeling  that  now  pervades 
the  people  of  that  commonwealth  on  the  agitated 
question  of  lager.  In  the  year  of  grace  1858 
there  dwelt  in  Batavia  a publican  named  William 
Bender,  and  William  appealed  to  the  men  of  the 
bailwick  to  imbibe  his  lager  not  only  as  a physi- 
ological comforter,  but  on  financial  grounds ; for, 
said  he,  in  lyric  form : 

41  ’Tis  Lager  Beer  improves  the  health ; 

It  makes  the  poor  man  feel  his  wealth ; 

It  warms  the  Btomach  through  and  through, 
And  reg-u-lates  the  bowels,  too.” 


The  young  lady  who,  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Drawer,  expressed  so  much  admiration  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  late  Bishop  Bascom,  gives 
in  the  following  incident  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  “Love  is  stronger  than 
death.”  On  a certain  occasion  she  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  a rural  lover  to  go  blackberry- 
ing.  The  ardent  youth  presented  himself  prompt- 
ly on  time,  and  was  accosted  by  the  young  lady’s 
father  with,  44  Good-morning,  Sir ! How  are  all 
over  at  neighbor  Dodson’s  this  morning  ?”  “ All 
well  but  grandmother,”  he  replied.  44  She  died 
last  night ; but  Jim  promised  me  to  attend  to  the 
funeral,  as  I was  going  berrying  to-day  with  Miss 
Bettie!” 


There  are  a few  more  little  things  reported  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Peter  Cartwright  Jubilee 
too  good  to  be  lost  in  the  great  stream  of  daily 
journalism,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  preserved 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  which,  in  its  . 
Drawer  department,  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  current  wit  and  mirthfulness  of  the  time. 

Bishop  Morris  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
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Jubilee,  but  sent  a letter  full  of  pertinent  fact 
and  fancy  connected  with  Brother  Cartwright,  of 
whom  he  had  known  since  1804.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  him,  however,  commenced  at 
a session  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  held  at 
Lexington  in  1821.  On  being  introduced,  the 
following  conversation  took  place: 

Cast wuight.  44  You  are  not  as  old  a man  as 
I expected  to  see:  your  brother  Edmund,  of 
Christian  County,  is  much  older.” 

Morris.  “It  is  not  usual  for  brothers  to  be 
of  the  same  age.” 

Cartwright.  “They  come  pretty  near  it 
when  they  are  twins.” 

In  Brother  Cartwright’s  address  he  alluded  to 
the  privations  to  which  the  pioneers  of  the  West 
were  subjected.  There  were  no  schools  in  that 
part  of  Kentucky  where  his  father  settled,  and 
no  mills  within  forty  miles ; not  a paper  was  pub- 
lished in  all  that  region.  “ But  being  the  only  son 
of  an  old  fighting  soldier,”  said  he,  “my  father 
determined,  though  he  was  poor,  to  make  an  ed- 
ucated man  of  me,  but  he  missed  it  tremendously. 
[Laughter.]  I had  a good  mother,  thank  God, 
a religious  mother ; and  w hen  it  pleased  God  to 
give  me  her  religion,  it  was  not  one  of  your  tippy , 
fashionable , silver-slippered  kind  of  conversions , 
but  it  was  a square , backwoods  conversion .” 


Brother  Cartwright  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  an  incident  connected  with  his  earliest 
religious  experience,  showing  that,  unlike  the 
practice  of  our  time,  the  physician  was  called  in 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  This  doctor  was 
“an  old  Scotch  infidel,”  says  Brother  Cart- 
wright, “w’ho  resided  in  the  neighborhood  where 
my  father  lived,  and  when  I got  under  very  deep 
conviction  my  father  sent  for  him  to  come  and 
see  what  w'as  the  matter  writh  me.  The  old  doc- 
tor told  me  to  poke  out  my  tongue,  fumbled  over 
my  pulse,  and  pronounced  the  disease  a determ- 
ination of  blood  to  the  head,  or  brain,  and  advised 
me  to  shave  my  head  and  have  a large  blister- 
plaster  put  on.  Well,  now*,  I got  satisfaction  out 
of  that  old  doctor.  After  God  converted  my 
soul  I was  appointed  to  preach,  but  I did  not 
know  any  thing  under  the  heavens  about  preach- 
ing that  I could  preach,  but  they  thought  because 
I could  halloo  a little  that  I could  preach,  and 
when  I came  to  open  the  services  there  wras  a 
young  lady  just  before  me  that  fell  as  if  a rifle- 
ball  had  entered  her  body.  Well,  I had  never 
seen  the  like  before;  I did  not  know  any  thing 
about  it ; and  I frankly  confess  to  you  I did  not 
know  W’hat  to  do.  The  old  Scotch  doctor  hus- 
tled up  and  felt  her  pulse,  and  if  her  teeth  had 
not  been  clenched  he  would  have  examined  her 
tongue.  He  had  a vial  of  hartshorn  with  him, 
and  he  rammed  it  to  her  nose  as  if  she  had  been 
a blind  horse,  but  that  did  not  move  her  nerves. 
Well,  I did  not  know'  what  to  do;  the  doctor 
w as  gray-headed,  and  I a poor  ignorant  boy,  but 
I concluded  that  he  must  quit  that,  and  I went 
up  to  him  and  said,  4 Now  don’t  do  that  again ; 
the  girl  is  crying  for  mercy,  and  I w’ant  you  to 
get  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  for  her.’  ‘I 
never  prayed  in  my  life,’  said  he.  ‘Well,’  said 
I,  4 it  is  time  you  were  at  it.’  I had  never  prayed 
in  public  in  my  life,  but  I got  down  and  did  the 
best  I could,  and  iust  as  I closed  my  prayer  she 


sprang  up  like  a deer  and  made  for  the  doctor, 
and  he  ran  as  if  the  devil  w'as  after  him,  when 
the  idea  struck  me,  and  I called  out,  4 Doctor, 
don’t  run,  but  just  try  the  virtue  of  hartshorn  to 
your  nose.’  [Laughter.]  He  was  like  most  oth- 
er doctors ; he  could  prescribe  very  freely,  but 
he  could  not  undertake  his  own  prescriptions.” 

Bishop  Thompson,  in  responding  to  the  sen- 
timent : 4 4 The  heroes  of  Methodism  in  the  West,  ” 
spoke  very  appropriately  of  the  pioneer  preacher 
every  where.  But  the  pioneer  preacher  is  now  a 
man  of  the  past.  There  is  not  much  pioneering 
to  be  done.  The  locomotive  has  settled  that. 
Now  and  then,  how’ever,  one  of  the  old  sort  is 
heard  of,  as  w'as  the  case  recently  where  a cler- 
gyman in  Vermont,  supplying  temporarily  the 
pulpit  of  a church  in  need  of  a pastor,  thus,  in 
his  opening  prayer,  gave  voice  to  the  wants  of 
the  people : 44  O Lord,  send  them  a pastor ; not 
an  old  man  in  his  dotage,  nor  a young  one  in  his 
goslinghood,  but  a newstyle  man , with  all  the 
modem  improvements  /” 


Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  pleasant  to  enliven  the  tedium  of  legis- 
lative proceedings  by  a little  honest  hilarity.  It 

came  to  pass  that  Colonel  J , formerly  editor 

of  the  Aye,  a Democratii  paper  published  at 
Augusta,  Maine,  while  addressing  the  Legisla- 
ture, of  which  he  w'as  then  a member,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Kcnnebeck  Railroad,  a narrow- 
gauge  line,  which  had  few  passengers  and  small 
revenue,  gave  the  Maine  Central  Road,  which 
had  a wider  gauge  and  larger  business,  the  fol- 
lowing sharp  hit,  under  cover  of  the  familiar 
lines  of  Watts : 

“ Broad  is  the  gauge  that  leads  to  death. 

And  many  ride  together  there; 

But  Wisdom  shows  a narrow  gauge. 

With  here  and  there  a passenger  !** 


Our  friends  of  the  express  companies  have 
within  the  past  year  Buffered  to  a considera- 
ble amount  from  robberies ; not,  however,  from 
the  carelessness  or  stupidity  of  messengers,  as 
was  the  case  on  one  occasion  when  the  business 
was  in  its  infancy.  A messenger  named  Topp, 
whose  route  was  from  Albany  to  New  York,  had 
charge  of  the  express  trunk  containing  the  mon- 
ey-packages, etc.,  for  bankers,  merchants,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  small  paper  parcels  and  packages  sent 
loosely  in  the  express  car.  On  the  trip  in  ques- 
tion he  was  intrusted,  among  other  things,  with 
two  baskets  of  eggs,  marked,  “With  Care.” 
Arrived  in  New  York,  Topp  straightway  started 
to  deliver  the  baskets,  leaving  the  trunk  on  the 
boat.  On  returning  he  found  the  great  trunk 
missing.  The  loss  was  promptly  made  known 
to  his  employers,  and  diligent  search  made  for 
its  recover}',  the  police  being  especially  stimu- 
lated by  a large  reward.  The  search,  however, 
proved  fruitless.  Topp,  on  being  questioned  as 
to  why  he  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  leave 
the  trunk  to  deliver  so  unimportant  a thing  as 
a basket  of  eggs,  calmly  replied,  “Why  that 
package  was  marked,  ‘With  Care;’  the  trunk 
icasnt  /” 

Mr.  Fargo  thought  it  was  not  an  eggcellent 
joke,  but  nevertheless  smiled  faintly  at  the.  ex- 
planation— and  settled  with  the  bankers. 
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Bente:  keeps  ?he  bear*  ih^t  pave  its  tiawe 
iinvi  yp^iiv  in  us  5f4tcJiwiur  Bat  be  fromt 
Ml  back  npon  favorites,,.  nrt<i'  dre,w 

then?  iti  childWni  utul  otj  age,  phtvfnl  nn/i 
sorrowful,  mnjer  :»ii  uspeets*  and  in  all  |»o^- 
>ibk  buinovs  till  iber Morin  failed  him  tht* 
««»1  sfyfzit  heUied,  \n  Xpti, 




tlapbwetl  the : :lbis  i<l  tV  man  whose  geiuu^ 


i«k  kvtu y. 


MONTHLY 


hiirinndrehec.  Thodeuth  ; lil>*rrni*tv  o*  the  El  Ddhcr  faiffhl## 

J\  d'\  of  tt  |if*f  for  all  vute-  a /daily.:  (en£t  FtturV  ivh*c*4  arii  ' 

rceuthlufclo thft  ! flut  xoofc  from  whip  $ir?jpU'&8&. A tbgy  alleys 

*U  the  wh#|e  'iriiin^hiirHootJ^'lfroQi . jft£t&etl  wiruihwfc  xilul  high  MOiie-n^iU^ 

* V *md  ntHrvU'd  fximily  jihn-  hdpgr\>  rnvctiOurf  crowd  comes  rushing  up 
i:  / j.te*  ^«i?m  thQ:f*n^v  M tM  hour  of  prayer.  Ah- 

.^jriD^i;/’^ < >-''/v '/*'}/.•'  ' ty&r&k  a the  wrath 

Nik tad  the  CftfiaUM  plAy 

/ .“'*31  mofty  with  the  rising  und 
teUWg  °f  thag^mu  had 
^e71  observed.  and  hence 
f sdpb  ms  here  sp^dnllT 

B " sacred  to  the 

> : great  tommttty.  II chop- 

1 tv $)*  a hounded  with  can? 

*|4 and  images  of  eats.  and 
|x  to  this  . day  furred ihl e 

m numbers  ofcut-m ora miefe 

(fl&  a +i.lLb*SJmBL  fire  fnutul  there.  It  is 
TaHr  • A^^uite  sa  certain  whetfa- 

er  the  cuts  which  the 

' WS H ^ 'Egypfiatia'nsed  a*  we  use 

• ‘gV^^lalra  °nd  fetch 

g,  / :,; wAfcpr-fcmdt  wn&re  our  qwn 
v,  '•  familiar  rats,  or  a special; 

' fount!  vtvagt? 

?'  and  domesticated  in  Nubia 
nmf  A%;jMdma.  From  ritt* 

'v/;  ’iwVratis  paintings  it  tip- 
« v bp  * pir*  pears  thn t these  were  n uV 
pert*  in  families,  nor  wor- 
shipedin  temple^  hut  forced  to  earn  their  bread 
,b?'Jl«-rdV?i'.b^^y  us  may  he  seen  from  the  accotn> 
pmty  ejU,  from  »•  Wilt  I in  Thebes. 

Nor  fm*  U»hv -worMdp  efuirely  leased  in 
Egtiit ; fpr  the  mors  recent  TOftsfehs  of 
ilk*  hind  of  the  Nile,  the  Arabs/  it  is 
wed!  known,  look  upon  the  cat  with  nl  - 
fritXH  equal  veneration.  The  stotir  goes 
tbit*  the  grea  t Prophet  not  oflfy  loved  his 
,pet  |af,  but  cptmuuhed  with  her  in  se- 
crt?l , whe n medi rat  ing  on  (Ire  iDspttatibn'i 
that  eume  to  him  from  on  higfc.  One 
pvening  lie  ?md  tlms  been  rhtTrig  with 
his  oat  an  sldev^;fryffvg'  to  g*tcs  & 
tangible;  shape  to. his  ecstatic  y“?rfart>  of 
the  itouris  i n paradise  w he r?  he  wjfa  sml- 
vleu ly  »u  m m omul  uw«ty  to  ifueft  n ceVulL 
liither  tlmn  disturb  Vm*y  in  her  lotio- 
cent  idamhers,  he  cut  otf  tie  {ii^ce  of  his  ; 

rnhc  bd  tvliich  she  Uy^  and  from,  time  <!*ty 
furiir  bis/hdipiyeriri  tsighnfed  jdve  £0  h$  : ^ 

sHered:  to  their  hVspIreti  , TWs  .$& 

lielief  ^pyr'nil  Vill  the  itfore  nradily,  ns  h«e-  /jfoi- 
foKc  thHt  TiuiO  ul nutdj  llic  crcdrijou^  Tin-  * tit 
:Hau*  uT  the  Eitsf  had  believed  ximt  the 
j>iam%  fond  af  it$^umlng  f he  form 
in  order  to  haunt  their  houses 
■get  Mol  Iho  delight  of  one  of  the  proper 
«icvcf  »pr*f  olbccrp  when  he  wa^  Koleionly 
h " it  i^  ti’A  lfh  rhe  title  pf  Fatber  of  Cjats  ; 

in  |Ui!dir  iv)  the  famous  mosque  jhst  put 

b°s*  ^ yfiphiiivpi  where  lo  this  day  the 


Zu  other ilintrints  of  thp  {.and  old  custom-. 

i/t>o  devout  the  far  Uvn^As,  and  the  lata 
comers,  who, find  noihing. 

The  Oeeidbnt  knew  much  less  of  sneii  tstraqg^ 
reverence  paid  to  cats,  panlV  becanse  Hoh  WVh 
for  some  rojstenons  reason s*  said  nothfugdivjut 
them,  ami  puniy  he<i)iwe  nc‘hher  Greek  m*r 
man  seems  to  haVc  appre^iiited  their  good*  qual- 
ities. It  is  true  rors  w'ere  sarnd  to  fhc  god- 
dess of  Wiliam  in  Greece.  for  the  game  f'ensau 
as  owts— hebauac. -.they  could  ?eg  in  itive  'dark  ; 
but  there  '*&#.  in  thin  ,hnltVa»cr»d  dhitMcter  « 
strong  touch  pfiron^  For  the  story  went,  that 
when  Apollo  tried  to  tdrfdy  Imj  sifter  by  shd- 
deply ; creating*  jt  ronriug  lio/c  the  goddesy  rr>~ 
pifed  a cat  Ni*r 

riovs  pns*y  seCtn  rh  have  enjoyed  a very  high 
repututitm  among  phe  pooptec  for  tho  faniaitv 
place  trr  yrhich  ' j'tif  CarruVt k.  hrentj  o ns  her  :hidi- 
rectly  ife  not  tno  .MU^fm^i  “ P#  ert^‘ 
the  • mistndv^,  kwhUng  h^  vdtve  ^ •H  •**  Enomv,: 
bring  waUrt  lift#  xfcb  AUz  i»!  Tlje  pu^y 
cut  Always  wruijU  to  slVefj  : Will  you.  vfiirf 
ftolefc,  bring  warer  r How  awwmteiy  th$ 
Greeks  nm^t  have  known  her  sublime  imio- 
(crioe,  and  her  fondna^  of  real  o r pro tmrfed 
sleep  1 Plinv  speaks  of  cuts  with  a must  tnut- 
as  u quite  useful  h»  keeping  weU- 
dHud  humd  free  from  mice;”  but*  almost Ir*  the 


rusar  » kxavssrT  opemrios. 


Go  gle 


pussy. 


b teeth,  ret^ormeridH  weasel# 
as  tar  betier  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose* ,'-v\  ( ';• 

It  K perhaps,  due  1o  dm  prmni- 
nent  postiicm  in  which  -catV  appear 
in  Korthern  mythology  that  ’they 
were  subsequently  considered  j#  the 
favorite  etmipamon*  ttf  eVfl  doers. 

The  German^  portrayed  tliolr  hciitf 
tilfal  goddess  Ifroirout,  whose  (tautest 
•eharriteti  through  her  overflowing 
tears*;  <&  drawn  iiy  white  cots  m her 
ni ty  cute  When  flie&e  deities  were 
snb>£f\\i&\fiy  exwmmmiliivted  by 
^eulovts  Christian  prtevts,  nil  *uek 
com f »« nu/ti*  an*t  peia  felt  into  toul  re- 
pine, scam?  f04wvc  sutfered 

its  this  respect  iUofe  than  other  animals';  die  bn- I ing>  fcaidd  gradually  ronif>*ot  the  *wnt  rose  t 
entity  *k*  it  were,  the  devil -a own,  ami  St.  Domi-  itt  noon  a p^peitdiefjhif  | im<  of  ^^<rcme  ttelteii- 
nirk  rtever  preached  of  the  Evil  One  without,  pre-  ey  would  1%.  to  b e *eeyt  end 

renting  bun  to  hi*  ibxeners  under  the  form  of  a then  the  pupil  would  dilute  again,  ro  revnrn  to 
cat  If  nm$t  be  omtb^ed  that  Iter  thoughtful  he  natural  *an  by  .sutler.  And  when  pm 
quictm***.  ns  if  brooding-over  rome  deep  scheme,  Pussy  has  H>m£l  her  time  as  a dmb  vhe  h 
her  wicked*.  gmen  eyfcfc  write  their  fiery  4heen  by  served  up  herself— not  in  djKgufac,  o.s  in  French 
flight*  bur  tendvnfy  to  give  out  sparks-  when  her  icstmimm*,  hut  boldly  and  hc^.siingiy.  In.  many 
furisfuld^d>  j^wd  hcr{?f«d  i^mp«ri  nU^mbined  a lowly  hemie  in  town,  and  in  almost  every 
ip  imfrr&u  Ignttfant  m>*l  cmlulbu#  veppte/witto  farm-house  in  ihecduntiy,  a luimber  of  cats  nrc 
a sserine  of  feur  Atid  horror^  so  limy  tormented  secu  fefened  to  chum*  ior  tht  pur|>o«f4|pf  tar,- 
and  pftfKyeuiyii  Iter,  and  on  St.  Jf ofttf*  the  renin#  them  y and  in  the  amrCm-hoiiim?  they 
tiny  of  wiicl'ms.  when  popular  bdiej  hud  it  that  hang  ill  long  ro\v\%  exhibiting  their  swkwy 
tlifcy  Xib  hit  town  and  village  to  Aceoiiipafiy  whiteness,  mid  with  bend#  and  xaib  v. n. r?F idly 
their  iharful  rtmmsst^  to  the  great  whelms'  left  untouched,  to  testify  to  .thou  gernfmeocH*, 
SftlibrttH,  they  feitr Tied  a gooJlv  number  for  rhea*  lienee  the  famines*  of  the  Chinese  •tiv  imro- 
dight.  -Such  km  the  custom  in  France  for  flweft  them  in  their  Vlhistvarion*  of  happy  iwdm»r 
iy  ft  geuenfriou,  while  in  Flanders  Uiey  we*?  life ; while  f heir  strange 
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' . ^,'  v .yri,  " .M*l\hwiv;  on the contrary,  hi*<notto 

through  Ufa  MLibtrm  *m  Uh,t  < - 
mild  jjiiU  the  t fill l.«,  and  the  poor  cnj>  liberty  without  -Labor;  h«  doe*  m»r  eboose  lo- 
rry pifeoiwly,  wdn]*  monkeys  ■ danced  h&  our  fervont  ns  tiny  horse,  not  ouftYd'mi 
y to  the  sad,  miserable  tnuaief  And  tW  tlicdb^, 

inu^hedJ  The  siimc  ravage  cruelty  ft  a*  If xr£ :.^e  fussy  in  Hie  idyllic’  pence  of  a 

-tfp$*t*tf.!y  shown  to  poor  f iistsy^  and  evtm  pler-unt  home,  wv  ?hoi«ld.  hardly  it,  ink  of  her 
..a  .sifttiiar  eatf  forf  {tfst-roimh  io .)ki*  he#  «u«i  Hie  Hilt, 

v ft  job  ivas  •given  in  London.  - mud  Before  rhe  hoo.se  iMclierry- 

•*y  iimb  ample  compensation,  it  h to  he  u ers  -o.ro  U}  full  Mm>m, .and  semi  gentle,  hiursUy- 
f itf  |hy  kVtntixft  uuiyeranl  • tendferricM-  and  f »Wf f »jp,riU|«5  tn»gmnee  Jo  at  the  ifjpon  Finely 
on  syirli  whidti  ■&$■%'  uvM*&  b}:  women,  nli%  fire  lramming  nierri^  ami  ^Hmr 

K*  famines*  iwitfi  vvh'eft  flip  fins  even -bn.  jtfe  ; lb*»d£4d!  is  qintff  y »>«Cv 

the  greatest  of  mori.  ^VhrMJi^ys,:npf  knn>y  tftv  cll>cVjH*ki  gint.%  > & InviivfenF  yfr»](«r * 
^cfturninzgsoutH?t  tokiicat^^uetrf  JW|  fnnkVtiie  room,  ami  gul»i  ep  ■ o unsh  h i c play  * on* 
«st among  jrj* fttiulfor gem* t and .‘Beinirtdi 'j)r»  the  soft  cu*hfaijs  of 
! to  have  Jt«ved  hi*  cot  only  less  Hmh biV nvm-vlnfr  tie**  f utey,  auovcy  w1uk\  soft  like  u*l- 

5 so  that  whiiv  be  could  niinf  kip  far  the  vef  W'ith  yfo^l  eyes  ayitf  graceful  tfe 

he  did  far  his  pet— he  Imd  her  embalmed,  ye’ y picture  of  happy  nmoratce..  Bm  *t*e  hur 
•pt  her  as  bmvr  as  lie  lived  Cardbud  WH-.;  a few  tvumtfe*  'later,  when  zim  greiU  Kewhnout- 
versftt  pt»  fas  fllmoH  r**g;d  throne.  yj>cn  hind  dug  Uui*  in  m 'ibt?  .open  .livor  y fa.*tv  -.die 
elated  sks  C.luMireUo'r,  w ithout  bating  oft e arrfte*  Her  hack,  iif)  evofy  hfa>  Hands  on  fn»L 
> of'liis  ra norite  eat * bv  ids  ^dv  ; and  ftf  iiow  her  eves •Hnstz  ivv%  l«*nv'  h::’1  tad  boaty  wiUV- 

iiti  tthtnor  rhqntr^d  Jy  tlm  sir  in  ftwjflJ  ifui  hyr 

number  of  k i ttc»i£rf >r sr  ^ ftptn  tHvif 
one  roulrfi^ieitn^miloAnd  ^xoHifulda  teidr  j downy  sheglf|r^  bjy<s?e«  \riUiyvr  ij  J mge 

Chateaubriand  fnpit'  at  id  ri^lie«  vb  ^ f i ^ibfh  ^ ^r^rny  v Purely  *lw 

6 Unit  the  fpjVe,  to  <\hnni  h*  wen*,  uv  dmis  rmt  deny  thfo  bet  descent  from  the  ,lem- 

lor,  rovdd  not dmd  n Tuoru  *»uiud*k'  mat  ?u-  Idv  w itd-nai  pj  the  wood.%  and  tueU  s fu  fully 
jle  \iteml\l tor  the  devont  *on  of  tb^Chijfidv  aware  that  if  nil  h rtiof  g(d*t  ti«ut  gUtu?rK  wu 
uk: 'pfedetesHt'rV  Hud  tvhen  more  »m  fiissy  alwarr  ?i*  she  nppent>  in  the 
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j.ur ; but  it  is  the  p^2  » 

plwl^ure  which  they  c*hjwt,  an <3 
tiotf‘a«'4^»  'd^.*1te:r44l.»W  satis* 
feet  ion  of  losing  ho<!  being  fu  iih- 
. v • fui  to  * rtytst^r  wfe  r^wariis  tten 
wh  blowy,  i^uve. alone { Vh^y 

uect!  m ilyfy/  4W>}':  wnl} 

‘ ;:^het)  •:' ritey  jiretcud  tt«  f*e 

tisie^P;  ibsv.  wish  t$  b«l> 
|^|P|T§y  rer*  and  agj *£  wha*e :v*.ef  they  cut#  / ‘ 
How  vi  ga-s-u  poet  ’ rim  id  >i<J£  rk« 
jini^  ftf  bUi'h  a tiiKfiwtidh  is 
hard  K/  U^er^Ti.d 
wore.~~ia  & h m i at,  iff  * 
kitnWi  likings  in  Ms  owh  ^hartK  ttvr. 

It  can  not  be  iluf  Viit$x  fen:^0Y 

speaking,  »to  .prrmd  in  their  <liepefjtjun,  refa^ 
w&  to  with  attunger^* . Tq'»id feang  fit- 

mli&riry; font ..daintily  turning  up  their  w*e* 
nt  e<wrtn  w food,  fifth -'m  won]#  luPglmi 
to  g£l  There  is  % chilli  ng  Imughti  nW  ftboti t 
them*  t<?  pensbus  they  have  Vnowh  fur 
years,  exceedingly  repuHve,  and  often 
mgv  Yon  pl.hv  with  ffietei,  you  fondle  Uierp, 
V‘«i>  Mmkr  tbuir  brtt-K-Sj  and  scratch  their  heu«K 
aiM.I  cult  rheui,  Poor  PusM" ; but  bew  are  I 
They  will  arch  their  buekv,  and  per,  and  «p- 
pUrtctO  t'Of4}>on3.irt  you^  kiti^m^;  but  a hxit 

Wiwozu  the  wKm*  way,  a nvrele-K  kimek.  or  ev^ 

a njeie  cay*^n  otv  iher  pert  Of  tbe  YaVVUtd  ull  w 
over,  She  bhtouicw  a fury,  a fiend.  Prompt 
as  the  siiktfo  of  Att',fft&tii>!v  hriyrahd  toquh  d:> 
sheath,  her  'h<ws  come  fir^h  Vuuo 

then  velvet  sbeutk.  and  draw  your  blend  in 
ad  IpsfwtL  Jl  iH  ptetty  fd  se^  i&e  kitted 
iAju-ieg  'nn  milk  v/uh  h>  <my  .Unigne.;  eftn'.bol  • 
log  ryurtd  iootbi'^  plo^ih»  wit h th^  hal) : td 

worsted,  iyUh  rwAy  and  lUeit  » ge^htre  of 
tiod  to  Hi5  d®  dut- 

.hoe  rluu > not  e.ureh?%.h- ■.  zn&zUyU  Hot  ifih> 
little  Vouoeent  hobo,  this  -j.ortive,  playful 
r 1*0,  wilt  kiu  te^  weeks  pbn  with  ««  much  ifiv 
ligta— Vmyt  rno*  e— w Vt  U «oit»«:iiing.u*ry  dttTtoeui 
from  n skein  4f  Til'd  plr»y- 

tiling  now  .&  a.  wmehddk temfic\d  xuout^.  Puff 
dead  with  flighty  and  rovdred  with  Weeiiiog 
wounds;  .bilhdr  amllbithor  will  iift  car  t(».^s  it; 
Htnv  high,  now  iow%  now  r.hh*  wny,  now  thaiy, 
one  moment  deluding  it  vviih  the  liope  of  v6~ 
cone,  end  at  the  next  ivr^pt.mifig  it  to  renew 
the  torture.  This  is  th«* .playfuin  n(  the  rut, 
thts  is  its  grncefuhHpurtivefK.art : thh#  U the  bull 
of  ention  tu-duy.  and  the  timorous,  t nielly 
treat hd  minisu  to>inolrnw.  V A<- .y.vpb  .; 

Pdf  eimmog  rind  truachen^  are  the  lading  - 
iVomiti^  in  tlie  elrararter  of  eats, 

'nays,  Ak  n\i>e  m.  it  cat  ; nod  eutV  gold  md  c??*? 

$ ilvei^  ihe  miai  of  the  geologic  derive. ihdk 
names  from;  their  deceptive  appeumum  Chn- 
rious  and  jiisj.ieious  against  aJl  othe^  Puss; 
does  not  even  trusi  man.  She  allow*  th*  stnu) * 
go r to  approach  to  a certain  clistance ; but  if  he 
e-oirnw  neurer,  she  glides  uwav  c«u  her  softv>eh 
vety  foot,  and  vanished  quick er  than  a bird  on 
his  wings.  If  a dog  meet*  herr  &hf£  esonpe*  at 
ouee;  and,  when  hard  pressed,  She  runs  up  u 


•»>  TOB  aOFA. 

hw*5.o(lr  mg  ruj  edw  eushion  ia  appai- 
vsUiy  tho  >?efy  iQliige  of  domestic  police  and 
hif*ptness».  Bur,  after  ali,  the  dtmty.lUauop:  fa 
only  ^apfiarent,  or  'tf&het the  tvoril  5*  t*>  b«  fahea 
in  iiz  mml  literai  fteuso  i the  cut  Iciv^s  ihe  biyukfcb 
bat  hoi  the  oh  nor.  Even  the  most 
pe<t,  indulged  by  the  old  people  md  the  - |dnv- 
m-.v.e  of  the  young,  will,  upon  very  niighi  tempt- 
■ fttiori,  rtiii  awny  umi  join  its  runhny  uonsin*. 

' ftoro*  return,  hut -othera  nro  »?:i| »n vaieVi  -fy  tfe ;, 
j:h#mns  of  fbe  hree-^iid  A^y  thk 

hootar,  aod  never  iuhiuifc  agnih  to  the 
ot.tUm&sfc'  life  Evoo  wftojk-  bhV  f h» 
b^odght  homa  hi  PtKssy  to  bt^^eo  tfvh 
kindest  Of  rq d&tejfrt  run!  x liou^C,  tire*  pf^hip- 
eivco  i*  not  aniVuqneoilv  ^ive.n  thih*  In  tie  r A 
•3? i^neii  priest  was  priimdtecl  to  a tK'^fer,  parish f 
and  letVlm  pamxu^go,  ^ith  all  he  held  dedr  in 
,tIu^V0fW>r*tt»  ofd  h raven,  and 

u cat.  Tha  ^ut  pecked  at  the 

ihipf  <hw tteiiHg  torero tjy r ;\  i he  old  servant 
>X\olfKr«.t ’oi«p  % Aitul -the  poor  priest 

^OOkutf  ohi  comedy/  'J'he 


th^ifmeuiy  Jie  hrmseif  wduJd  be  pecked  by 
the  -raven  and  ocolded  hy  flm  acrvani,  ^pon 
inquiry  it  \vus  found  that  the  cat  had  remained 
in  til?  old  ho  usik  ; uhhmigh  m su  cc  ess  or  h ad 

r^me  yrt  to  occupy  ii  : hi  Won  was.  Pussy  car- 
ded  trio ?n|diH inly  to  Hio  ucw  house,  and  royally 
treated  to  ftp  rli -it  couh]  tempt  the  palate  df  a 


fivstidlons  Cnt;  the  next  day  no  cat  was  to  be 
Hi  t-ri,  Jitul  rejiorts  c'juyr  telling  of  her  haunting 
She  gfaw  gaunt  and  grim  : 


the  old  pui'stmage 
hfet*  honjas  suud;  oat  in  bafe  >mUery  ; tin-  smooth 
fur  sfotnl  up  like  au>  ilt-Vcpt  hyoxh 'p  sh& .uttured 
piteous  cries  and  moans;  but  ab lur qg h «b<?  was 
yUtmed  t^icc  nrufc  tb  her 
always  .returned  to  the  hpuse  of  Jfor  fii^t  hncj 
ami  died  tht3rfe  a miscndile  df  icjn' 

This  .is  \Vhat  Chateaubriand  calls  her  indor 
peiuience  1 b jl  hive  i n eats^  Iib  says^  u their 
independent  and  almost  tm^nfieful  character, . 
which  'keeps  them  from  becoming  attached  to 
any  body,  and  the  indijTe fence  with  which  th^y 
pass  from  thq  parlor  to  their  native  gutter. 
You.  caress  thorn,  they  round  their  back,  and 
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tree,  and  looks  down  from  her  safe  retreat  with 
contempt  at  the  foolish  barker.  She  knows  ev- 
ery corner  and  every  crevice  of  her  home.  In 
an  instant  she  has  caught  the  fried  fish  on  the 
kitchen  table — the  most  tempting  tid-bit  she 
knows — or  lapped  up  the  rich  cream  on  the  milk- 
bowl  ; and  the  cook  who  enters  the  room  finds 
her  in  deep  slumber  snugly  ensconced  near  the 
hearth ! Or  she  walks  leisurely  over  the  roof, 
jnst  to  take  an  airing  after  long  confinement ; 
to  enjoy  the  bright  warm  sunshine ; and  to  look 
down  upon  the  busy  world  from  her  vantage- 
ground.  She  does  not  think  of  the  young  bird 
who  is  trying  his  half-grown  wings — not  she ; 
and  yet,  as  he  comes  near  her,  she  jumps,  she 
strikes,  and,  quicker  than  eye  can  follow  her,  the 
poor  little  sparrow  is  lying  between  her  feet,  and 
she  looks  with  delight  at  his  agony.  For  the 
cat  is  a beast  of  prey,  in  spite  of  all  the  appar- 
ent gentleness  and  even  bashful  coyness  she 
shows  in  her  mistress’s  lap ; the  cat  kills,  and 
loves  to  kill,  as  the  lion  does ; she  is,  after  all, 
but  a domesticated  tiger.  Her  predations  are 
secret,  but  very  pernicious ; and  yet  she  enjoys 
almost  perfect  immunity,  while  her  companions 
in  evil-doing,  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  are  slain 
without  rest  or  remorse.  She  kills  birds  in- 
numerable ; the  young  hare  in  Europe,  the  rab- 
bit with  us,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  her ; and  even 
young  chickens  and  ducks  she  does  not  refuse. 
And  how  she  disguises  her  murderous  instincts 
and  bloody  deeds ! She  never  returns  to  the 
house  till  she  has  effaced  every  trace  of  her 
fearful  misdoings  in  forest  and  field ; and  no  one 
suspects  her,  as  she  lies  in  apparent  forgetful- 
ness of  the  world  and  its  wickedness,  that  she 
plans  new  inquiries,  or  enjoys  in  memory  the 
savor  of  her  last  victim. 

That  very  clever  and  amusing  French  writer, 
Thdophile  Gautier,  who  has  lately  given  the 
world  an  account  of  what  he  calls  his  Private 
Menagerie,  mentions  one  of  the  rare  cases  in 
which  Pussy  was  most  completely  taken  aback, 
and  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and  self-reliance 
at  once.  The  cat  was  accustomed  to  live  in 
perfect  intimacy  with  the  writer,  sleeping  at  his 
feet  on  his  bed,  dreaming  on  the  arm  of  his 
easy-chair  while  he  was  writing;  following  him 
in  bis  garden  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
long  avenues ; keeping  him  company  at  meals ; 
and,  as  he  adds,  not  unfrequemly  intercepting 
the  morsel  on  the  road  between  the  plate  and 
the  lips.  One  fine  day  a friend,  setting  out 
on  his  travels,  left  his  parrot  in  his  charge  dur- 
ing his  absence.  The  poor  bird  sat  disconso- 
late on  the  top  of  his  stand,  while  the  cat  stared 
at  the  strange  sight,  and  tried  to  gather  up  all 
the  strays  and  waifs  of  natural  history  which 
she  might  have  picked  up  on  the  roof,  or  in 
the  yard  and  the  garden.  The  writer  followed 
her  thoughts  in  her  large  green  eyes,  and  read 
there  clearly  the  words : It  must  be  a green 
chicken ! 

Thereupon  Pussy  jumped  down  from  his  writ- 
ing-table, and  assumed,  in  a dark  comer,  the  air 
of  a panther  in  the  jungle  lying  in  wait  for  a del- 


icate deer;  crouching  flat  down,  the  head  low, 
the  back  stretched  out  at  full  length,  the  elbows 
out,  and  the  eye  fixed  immovably  on  the  bird. 
The  poor  parrot  had  followed  all  her  move- 
ments with  nervous  anxiety;  he  raised  his 
feathers,  sharpened  his  bill,  stretched  out  his 
claws,  and  evidently  prepared  for  war. 

The  cat  lay  still,  but  the  writer  read  again 
in  her  eyes : No  doubt,  though  green,  the 
chicken  must  be  good  to  eat ! Suddenly  her 
back  was  arched  like  a bow  that  is  drawn,  and, 
with  one  superb  bound,  she  was  on  the  perch. 
The  parrot,  seeing  the  great  danger,  lifted  up 
his  sharp,  eager  voice,  and  screamed  oiit:  44  As 
tv  d£jevn&,  Jaqvotf' — Have  you  breakfasted, 
Jack  ? 

The  voice  frightened  Pussy  out  of  her  wits. 

A trumpet  sounded  in  her  ears,  a pile  of  crock- 
ery breaking  near  her,  a pistol  fired  close  to  her 
head,  could  not  have  frightened  her  more  ter- 
ribly. All  her  ideas  were  overthrown;  her 
eyes  said,  clearly : This  is  not  a chicken ; this 
is  a gentleman ! And  the  parrot  rang  out, 
louder  than  ever : 

“ Quand  J’ai  bu  du  vin  clairet, 

Tout  toume,  tout  tourne  au  cabaret” 

The  cat  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  her  master, 
leaped  down  in  sheer  terror,  and  hid  under  the 
bed,  from  whence  no  threat  and  no  caress  could 
bring  her  out  for  the  day. 

There  must  be  something  mysterious  and  al- 
most supernatural,  however,  in  Pussy,  or  she 
would  never  have  inspired  people  at  one  time 
with  such  dread,  and  at  other  times  with  such 
marvelous  affection.  The  poor  animal,  com- 
pelled to  hide  her  love  affairs  under  the  benev- 
olent mantle  of  night,  has  thus  become  more 
or  less  demoniac  in  the  mind  of  the  ignorant ; 
she  appears,  in  popular  belief,  with  owl  and  ^ 
bat,  as  the  unfailing  companion  of  witches; 
and  no  scene  of  ghostly  horror  is  complete 
without  a black  cat.  In  mountain-glens  and 
dark  dens  cats  watch  over  great  treasures,  and 
frighten  the  adventurous  intruder  with  their 
fiery  eyes ; they  are  found  crouching  on  cross- 
roads for  unknown  evil  purposes,  and  they  live, 
at  times,  in  old  abandoned  mills.  Few  persons 
like  to  meet  a black  cat  in  the  morning  early, 
and  many  a poor  woman  owes  the  bad  repute 
in  which  she  stands  in  her  village  to  no  greater 
sin  than  her  love  for  Pussy.  Only  Puss-in- 
Boots  is  a noble  fellow,  and  many  a fair  prin- 
cess has,  in  common-folk  love,  been  changed 
into  a snowy-white  kitten,  to  be  released  by  a 
noble  knight  of  surpassing  valor.  How  differ- 
ent is  Pussy,  with  her  good-natured  face,  lying 
cozily  in  the  lap  of  her  indulgent  mistress! 
The  young  girl,  still  fancy  free,  and  overflow- 
ing with  vague  affections;  the  sorrowful  old 
maid,  with  her  love  all  wasted ; and  even  the 
thoughtful  housewife,  surrounded  by  a thou- 
sand cares — all  pet  and  spoil  Pussy,  who,  some- 
how or  other,  manages  to  become  dear  to  their 
heart.  Nor  are  men  less  subject  to  the  mys- 
terious charm,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  not  un- 
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dftivb  &hc  occarionaliy  forget*  hei  re- 

serve and  her  dignity,  ami,  far  from  the  eye* 
«T  deeping  men,  performs  strange, : (inuptir 
vUritasji,  and  sing?  m horrihkv  discord  a.  Arid 
vet,  even  in  audi  moment*  of  *ed  forgetful  ne**, 
much  rnav  be  *#id  in  herdefem*? 

A writer  i f»  ne»t  Xcrrij?  a«o 

guve  a t< a pj>y  cxphi rt&t km  of  the  mysierkios 
term  u eaterwani>ajf*w  Sitppofe.  Im  ^y*i  you 
very  much  desired  »r«  vkk  a friend.  <* 
friend,  a lovely creature  ■««  whom  yon  were  |^jr> 
ing  vonr  addresse*:  only  an  immense  wkM  — 
which  von  could  run  blovv  down  like ■.iW^ferS'i; 
enwcll  wall,  lax:: none  yon  tm«.t  #w  the  Fenian 
carelesatre^s  o f re  * a l ts— ini  e rye nod  het^een  yva 
and  the  beloved  object.  Weil,  that  k tooicdy 
t&e  f ^aligned  • .pusrie*. 

1 fCrnne  dyer  rhif  wauf^iR^Unc  for  wall,  just 
ik»?rch  'ffof  w the  •tfktjfciv.  the  'trhar/v 

ctiea  the  iraprisotttfii  pos*.  tv  Why  don’t  raw 

aSSte v* vvr  ihv  yranr  f ; il  tyfk«&  spite*.  spike*,’’ 

rxfe  Tom*  Hti&M  &t  the  ohscnic* 

\ *«  v»,  tv we  vKti  H ^wearing." . 

We  may  add  that  when  the  obstacle  is  hap- 
pily overcome,  tmd  Tom  and  Puaij  jrereet  at  lu^i. 
at  their  favorite  try^ring-idace,,  the  loyer  beititk 
to  adjure  his  beloved  in  Mich  slrkhis  <sf  ener- 


AlTEBr  7 MIS  TPU.KT, 

f rcrjttent  1 v d eriv e much  pf  e#ssi  ft*  fmt t\  t h $$£ 
merry  gimtJto^  ^i^h^Sr 

• fectloa.  ' \ ./'  r ';•  ; £ V\  'Sgi 

Fussy  owe»  thii  timvftrsal  -pred  tloHioft  to  twd 
great  poy^xeyk 

net-*  and  (he  nuhtirpaetw^  **  tVd  her 

iaoveniGM><  ••  v ; / k -"-r 

With  heh  * harp'  tongue,  yavemd  ‘with  tiny 
hooks,  she  smoothes  and  hirnl&t  ham  of 
her  sotrftVr,  and  th>i  only  parti  ik  tier  mtt rv eh 
onsfv  elastic  Imrfy  whidi  *he  enw  Hot  thtw  vouch 
— her  brow  and  lierht^ud-^av^  iwwefully  hmsh- 
cd  hy  her  puw«,  after  hAvifig  been  dhmftly  wet- 
ted. Look  tit  her  when  «hfciko*>v*  •;£.  . 
o,  Mreet  or  11  a raiiiJ 

Hmv  tetidei  ly  am)  carefully  ahh 
(»ufs  down  fwr  velvet  ! How 
.rim  hiokv  all  Htmtnd  for  if  ho  clean- 
r*sf  ^one-*-Hke  drv<‘St  plure ! Or 
witch  lien  wheU  ^he  srands  at  the 
fiuir^Ui  of  n jnM)»i  oj  a tni^ht,  c'c.i r 
bjook,  following  with  hoi  not  very 

by  e t be  *\Viii  miivements  of  . 77 : 

^iomie  ^nipting  Hdi,  xylubh  riie  o# 
ioye.5  dMrIy, 


brs  oat  iter  paw,  .ft?  if  she 
wauld  iUp  U inf  but  ho  Sooner 
doc/»  «he  fed  riie  cold  water  than 
elm  drawj 


is  back,  shuddering,, 
ami  shfikes  ui\d  shake:*  till  the 
Ihsi  drop  has  bhen  distenrded-  For 
ab e tireAil « the  deijaenf;'  and  the 
adcioitm  .HlrCHtJy  iaid  of  Iter  that; 
«the  hailti  -ydry “^rnp^r,  iitted  with 
live/'  tkmsry  iH  a lady  id  all  she 
dt«sy.  AYiih  cureless  Imugn tin es.s 
dighfly  ttfid  vet  edf*t;inist:juus,  sht? 

gUdes  over  tiW  j tv h i\i!  pet*  of  yeir- 
Jgri»/  jiVtd  tliK/ugh  tUe  frugrant 
hnylmi  of  grcfttrdidu^  in  great 
p;.d>ti;^i:  nrmHkfjd  die  tndtes  her 
corner  of  the.  c?mch.  the 

phitH  »d  iiohor  hofore  the  drv»,  err 
do'  favorite  rent  in  Her 
kjV  Even  iiot  vome  ts  ffdjt’f ;srud. 
delicate,  and  very  expre^iye* 

\t  in  *r>frT  ion  g4d>awn 
ACeeiit^  Him  u gh  wll  t he  fi  ve  vrnv- 
d*,  ti  i«  only  at  night,  .iinl  mu 
Ott  vhfe  irshos pi trthie  fttof,  that  hi 


tfrlftrfilfror 
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tleman,  ivnid  There  yet  m end  to  what  wc 
own tempttroiisly  will  caterwauling,  it  ufod- 
^ty,  be  it  fear,  the  two  lovers*  rerun  m at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  watchhig  every  ges- 
tore,  every  turn  of  the  talk  and  'looking  at  each 
other  w\$ii  the  greanes^jrtf  :_fcye&,  At  last  they 
lift  up  their  voices  and  sing  ;v  duo  which  lasts 
for.  haursu 

After  they  have  rohj  each  oth #t  ah  fcliejv  must 
know  before enrernog  upon  wedlock,  they  crawl 
ami  creep  most  cauthuo-Iy  fowar if  each  .other  ; 
hut  no;  mnu$r  due*  Turn  eafnenear  hife  forme 
than  she  r « G*  .in dra  ro*.  amt  .skips  Aald  e.aulMi  tc 
excite,  the  envy  of  I he:  best  of  gym«rt3t.v.  He 
follow*,  imd.  baiti#  the Uxoiiznr  and  swifter, 

overtaken  her  *von>  hut  aiml  his  reward  is 
nothing  but  blow*  and  tierce  scintchths  aiplthtfjf 
thef  keep  up  ihe  duiigvrous  mid  Vet  deiiglttfuJ 
gimci  of  bide  and  j^eek.  When  poor  Thm 
pomes  home  hi?  -iuvh;  is  bleeding,  his  earn-  are- 
rarity  his  fur  a*  dishftvelbd.  and  ids  whole  us- 
fK:c(  is  vuieoiis  in.  tbt?  ^xrremc.  But  *ueh  is 
Jlhu  I He*  isjmppy  Bi  spito  of  his  ill  ireturneM, 
arid  the  fiarnc:: Vfu \iwti(j  h pm*iV.t ! V Acre  «ijo.  will 
ace  (dm  rertun  cro  long  to  receive  hi*,  reward. 

But  ’&i  tau^thof  judge  hiteJflv, end pHtcv ihut 
nafvrwbtitfugk  pMfacmJ 

ixncti:  Bo  far  front  U,  me’yerv  pes 

r$i<& 

.approach  the  tduev  of  die  human  vplce^- rmvi- 
terioa*  ^mxtkwMcb  made  the  eat  an  objeorof 
supee-uttiphs  in  uldeu  tirnd*.  vJMllv 

are  lady -like,  a ml  far  above 
thr  ^uigar  faiiciW  ofdog*  and  other  thorn? 
icwthirei.  PuasyiQ^es  urn  was  and.pBrfomu«  < 

she  seek*  vho  Wa  where  the  patchouly  of 


.she  bus  indulged  in  sweet  Mueding  vtdenm?  or 
a certain  mint  she  b^:nrtiek  excited,  performs 
Strange.  aafp\s  and  nihiivsrlu  gestures,  dances 
and  tojj^  ahnuf,  And  rakeH  her  voice  hi  weird* 
inharmonious  Then  corner  the 

hour  of  repentant# : :dte  j>  exhausted,  sick  hr 
bo<lv  and  semi,  :atftd  |iay^  dearly  for  the  share 
najayriicnt.  ’vy' 

Tho*  her  dayfeps5»tt  a wuf  tfmidst  the  strangest 
changes  known  to  unimuMife  ; to-duy  in  the 
king's  palace,  to-morrow  in  the  laborers  hut: 
at  noon  on  velvet  t^sideffia,  petted  and  {pressed 
; by  fair  ladies  ? attnulniglo  on  the  cold  roof,  en- 
gaged in  fierce  tight  ami  bleeding  from  grievous 
wounds.  Iter  life  seems  to  he.  charmed ; her 
skin,  not  adhering  to  the  body,  but  enveloping 
rii«  ^gilc  limb^  its  with  a loose  bug  of  thick  far, 
protects  them  against  tao  cHccts  of  talk*  that 
wotiid  kill  o very  thing  else ; und  her  w omuls 
-fund  in  w few  thus,  thanks  to  her  marvelous 
strength  pod  elasticity  of  constitution.  She 
fovos  to  indulge  ijfr - XlttS  best  that  man  s palate 
can  duH>*e.  and  yet  she  can  hunger  and  thirst 
beyond  the  usual  limits.  A cat  Wl  slipped  fry 
elwinc^,  orin  search  of  a mouse,  without  being 
noticed,'  vjito  a bale  of  hemp  an  board  a vessel 
Vhftb  wn*.  loiidnd  at  Sr.  Petersburg.  The  ship 
sailed,  and  when  the  hale  wn*  opened,  fdnr 
weeks  afterward,  lu  Leith,  the  cHt  >vus  found 
Ktill  ftliVe,  iliongh  emaciated  to  » mere  skeleton, 

1 i\n d ^dbo  restored  to  it*  norm/iV  f fcate;  On  the 
Of  Sclaistopol,  also,  AvOtf*  fanud 
^ev»:opl  days  after  the  tumble  coiithct,  ebuging 
fa  thr,  knapsacks  of  their  whotn  they 

Ipul  u ccoiftf <ai«iv:d  into  ImtUe  and  refused  to 
lAttV^shfic  r dealhr  T hvjr  weva  like  wiiiu  me  pi 
>kdetom*.  almost  Stoned  to  duuih,  mui  thus 
gave  a noble  proof  that  cats,  in  spiro  of  their 
\ iroverhi/d  ?cH -itui  nl  gen  c e,  can  hit  warn  By  at- 
tAvhUl  tatho5r  when?  they  1ova%  and  pifve  their 
alfoffton  by  being  mitlifid  tinto  death. 
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enty-five  miles  northeast  of  Berlin.  Ilis  com- 
mission was  signed  on  the  23th  of  February* 
1732,  he  being  then  twenty  years  of  ago.  In 
this  little  hamlet,  mainly  engaged  in  the  dull 
routine  of  garrison  duties,  the  prince  passed 
most  of  his  time  for  the  next  eight  years. 

The  crown  prince  was  quite  exasperated  that 
the  English  court  would  nor  listen  to  his  earn- 
est plea  for  the  marriage  of  Wilhelmina  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  accept  his  vows  of  lidel- 


IV— THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  CROWN 
PRINCE. 

UPON  the  return  of  the  crow  n prince  to  Gas- 
trin, after  themarringe  of  Wilhelmina,  sev- 
eral of  the  officers  of  the  army  sent  in  a petition 
to  the  king  that  ho  would  restore  to  the  prince 
his  uniform  and  his  military  rank.  The  king 
consented,  and  made  out  his  commission  anew' 
ns  colonel  commandant  of  the  Goltz  regiment 
at  Rwppin.  This  was  a small  town  about  sev- 
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ity  to  the  princess  Amelia.  The  stubborn  ad- 
. hesion  of  the  king  of  England  to  the  declara- 
tion of  “ both  marriages  or  none”  so  annoyed 
him  that  he  banished  Amelia  from  his  thoughts. 
In  his  reckless  way  he  affirmed  that  the  ro- 
mance of  marriage  was  all  over  with  him ; that 
he  cared  not  much  what  bride  was  forced  upon 
him,  provided  only  that  she  were  rich,  and  that 
she  were  not  too  scrupulous  in  religious  princi- 
ple. The  tongues  of  all  the  court  gossips  were 
busy  upon  this  theme.  Innumerable  were  the 
candidates  suggested  to  share  the  crown  of  the 
future  Prussian  king.  The  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  subsequently  the  renowned  empress 
of  Germany,  was  proposed  by  prince  Eugene. 
But  the  imperial  court  could  not  wed  its  Catho- 
lic heiress  to  a Protestant  prince.  Still  the  em- 
peror, though  unwilling  to  give  his  daughter  to 
the  crown  prince,  was  anxious  for  as  close  an 
alliance  as  possible  with  Prussia,  and  recom- 
mended a niece  of  the  empress,  the  young  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  Christina,  only  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand, duke  of  Brunswick  Bevem.  She  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  rather  pretty,  with  a 
fine  complexion,  not  rich,  of  religious  tastes,  and 
remarkably  quiet  aud  domestic  in  her  charac- 
ter. * 

The  crown  prince  did  not  fancy  this  connec- 
tion at  all.  His  first  wish  was  to  journey  about, 
through  the  courts  of  Europe,  to  select  him  a 
wife.  But  that  measure  his  father  would  not 
think  of.  Frederick  professed  a willingness  to 
submit  to  marry  Anna,  princess  of  Mecklen- 
berg,  or  the  princess  of  Eisenach.  Seckendorf, 
the  embassador  of  the  emperor,  aided  by  Grum- 
kow,  who  had  been  bribed,  urged  the  marriage 
with  Elizabeth.  The  king  adopted  their  views. 
His  decision  was  like  a decree  of  fate.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  by  the  king  to  his  son, 
dated  Potsdam,  February  4,  1732,  very  clearly 
expresses  his  views : 

“ Mr  di£ar  Son  Fritz, — I am  glad  you  need 
no  more  medicine.  But  you  must  have  a care 
of  yourself  some  days  yet,  for  the  severe  weath- 
er gives  me  and  every  body  colds.  So  pray  be 
on  your  guard. 

“You  know,  my  dear  son,  that  when  my 
children  are  obedient  I love  them  much.  So 
when  you  were  at  Berlin,  I from  my  heart  for- 
gave you  every  thing;  and  from  that  Berlin 
time,  since  I saw  you,  have  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  your  well-being,  and  how  to  establish 
you ; not  in  the  army  only,  but  also  with  a right 
step-daughter,  and  so  see  you  married  in  my 
lifetime.  You  may  be  well  persuaded  I have 
had  the  princesses  of  Germany  taken  survey  of, 
so  far  as  possible,  and  examined  by  trnsty  peo- 
ple what  their  conduct  is,  their  education,  and 
so  on.  And  so  a princess  has  been  found,  the 
eldest  one  of  Bevern,  who  is  well  brought  up, 
modest  and  retiring  as  a woman  ought  to  be. 

“You  will  quickly  write  me  your  mind  on 
this.  I have  purchased  the  Von  Katsch  house. 
The  field-marshal,  as  governor  of  Berlin,  will 
get  that  to  live  in.  His  government  house  I 
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will  have  made  new  for  you,  and  furnish  it  all, 
and  give  you  enough  to  keep  house  yourself 
there. 

“ The  princess  is  not  ugly  nor  beautiful.  You 
must  mention  it  to  no  mortal.  Write  indeed 
to  mamma  that  I have  written  to  you.  And 
when  you  shall  have  a son,  I will  let  you  go  on 
your  travels ; wedding,  however,  can  not  be  be- 
fore next  winter.  Meanwhile  I will  try  and 
contrive  opportunity  that  you  see  one  another 
a few  times,  in  all  honor,  yet  so  that  you  get 
acquainted  with  her.  She  is  a God-fearing 
creature,  will  suit  herself  to  you,  as  she  does  to 
the  parents-in-law. 

“ God  give  his  blessing  to  it,  and  bless  you 
and  your  posterity,  and  keep  you  as  a good 
Christian.  And  have  God  always  before  your 
eyes,  and  don't  believe  that  damnable  predesti- 
nation tenet ; and  be  obedient  and  faithful.  So 
shall  it  here  in  time,  and  there  in  eternity,  go 
! well  with  thee.  And  whosoever  wishes  that, 
from  the  heart,  let  him  say,  Amen. 

“ Your  true  father  to  the  death, 

“Friedrich  Wilhelm.” 

“ When  the  duke  of  Lorraine  comes  I will 
have  thee  come.  I think  the  bride  wjll  be  here 
then.  Adieu;  God  be  with  you.” 

One  week  after  the  reception  of  this  letter 
the  crown  prince  wrote  to  baron  Grumkow  in 
the  following  flippant  and  revolting  strain.  He 
probably  little  imagined  that  the  letter  was  to 
be  read  by  all  Europe  and  all  America.  But 
those  whose  paths  through  life  lead  over  the 
eminences  of  rank  and  power  can  not  conceal 
their  words  or  deeds  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
world.  Grunpkow,  a very  shrewd  man,  had 
contrived  to  secure  influence  over  both  the  fa- 
ther and  the  son.  The  prince’s  letter  was  dated 
Ciistrin,  February  11,  1732: 

“My  dear  General  and  Friend, — I was 
charmed  to  learn,  by  your  letter,  that  my  affairs 
are  on  so  good  a footing.  You  may  depend  ou 
it  I am  prepared  to  follow  your  advice.  I will 
lend  myself  to  whatever  is  possible  for  me.  And, 
provided  I can  secure  the  king’s  favor  by  my 
obedience,  I will  do  all  that  is  within  my  power. 

14  Nevertheless,  in  making  my  bargain  with 
the  duke  of  Bevern,  manage  that  my  intended 
be  brought  up  under  her  grandmother.1  I 
should  rather  have  a wife  who  would  dishonor 
me  than  to  marry  a blockhead  who  would  drive 
me  mad  by  her  awkwardness,  and  whom  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  produce. 

44 1 beg  you  labor  at  this  affair.  When  one 
hates  romantic  heroines  as  heartily  as  I do  one 
dreads  those  timid  virtues;  and  I had  rather 
marry  the  greatest  profligate8  in  Berlin  than  a 
devotee  with  half  a dozen  bigots  at  her  beck. 
If  it  were  still  possible  to  make  her  a Calvinist ! 
But  I doubt  that.  I will  insist,  however,  that 


1 The  grandmother  was  a very  gay,  fashionable  wo- 
man, entirely  devoted  to  pleasure. 

3 The  prince  used  a harsher  term,  which  we  can  not 
quote. 
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her  grandmother  have  the  training  of  her.  \ the  king  remember  that  it  is  not  for  himself 
What  you  can  do  to  help  me  in  this,  my  dear  that  he  is  marrying  me,  but  for  myself.  Nay, 
friend,  I am  persuaded  you  will  do.  he  too  will  have  a thousand  chagrins  to  see 

“ It  afflicted  me  a little  that  the  4ting  still  two  persous  hating  one  another,  and  the  most 
has  doubts  of  me,  while  I am  obeying  in  such  miserable  marriage  in  the  world ; to  hear  their 
a matter  diametrically  opposite  to  my  own  ideas,  mutual  complaints,  which  will  be  to  him  60 
In  what  way  shall  I offer  stronger  proofs?  I many  reproaches  for  having  fashioned  the  in- 
may  give  myself  to  the  devil,  it  will  be  to  no  strument  of  our  yoke.  As  a good  Christian 
purpose.  Nothing  but  the  old  song  over  again,  let  him  consider  if  it  is  well  done  to  wish  to 
doubt  on  doubt.  Don’t  imagine  I am  going  to  force  people,  to  cause  divorces,  and  to  be  the 
disoblige  the  duke,  the  duchess,  or  the  daughter,  occasion  of  all  the  sins  that  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
I beseech  you.  I know  too  well  what  is  due  riage  leads  us  to  commit.  I am  determined 
to  them,  and  too  much  respect  their  merits,  to  front  every  thing  in  the  world  sooner,  ginco 
not  to  observe  the  strictest  rules  of  what  is  things  are  so,  you  may,  in  some  good  way,  ap- 
proper,  even  if  I hated  their  progeny  and  them  prise  the  duke  of  Bevern  that,  happen  what 
like  the  pestilence.  raa y,  I never  will  have  her. 

44 1 hope  to  speak  to  you  with  open  heart  at  44 1 have  been  unhappy  all  my  life,  and  I 
Berlin.  You  may  think,  too,  how  I shall  be  think  it  is  my  destiny  to  continue  so.  One 
embarrassed  in  having  to  act  the  lover  without  must  be  patient,  and  take  the  time  as  it  comes, 
being  it ; and  to  feign  a passion  for  mute  ugli-  Perhaps  a sudden  tract  of  good  fortune,  on  the 
ness ; for  I have  not  much  faith  in  count  Seek-  back  of  all  the  chagrins  I have  encountered 
eudorfs  taste  in  this  article.  Monsieur,  once  since  I entered  this  world,  would  have  made 
more  get  this  princess  to  learn  by  heart  the  me  too  proud.  I have  suffered  sufficiently,  and 
Ecole  des  Maria  and  the  Ecole  des  Femmes . I will  not  engage  myself  to  extend  my  miseries 
That  will  do  her  much  more  good  than  True  into  future  times.  I have  still  resources.  A 
Christianity  by  the  late  Arndt.  If,  beside,  pistol-shot  can  deliver  me  from  my  sorrows  and 
she  would  learn  steadiness  of  humor,  learn  mu-  my  life ; and  I think  a merciful  God  would  not 
sic,  become  rather  too  free  than  too  virtuous — damn  me  for  that ; but  taking  pity  on  me  would, 
ah ! then,  my  dear  general,  then  I should  feel  in  exchange  for  a life  of  wretchedness,  grant 
some  liking  for  her ; and  a Colin  marrying  a me  salvation.  This  is  whitherward  despair  can 
Phillis,  the  couple  would  be  in  accordance,  lead  a young  person  whose  blood  is  not  so  quies- 
But  if  she  is  stupid,  naturally  I renounce  the  cent  as  if  he  were  seventy, 
devil  and  her.  44 1 have  received  a letter  from  the  king,  all 

44  It  is  said  she  has  a sister  who,  at  least,  has  agog  about  the  princess.  When  his  first  fire 
common-sense.  Why  take  the  eldest,  if  so?  of  approbation  is  spent,  you  might,  praising 
To  the  king  it  must  be  all  one.  There  is  also  her  all  the  while,  lead  him  to  notice  her  faults, 
a princess,  Christina  Marie,  of  Eisenach,  who  Mon  die u,  has  he  not  already  seen  what  an  ill- 
would  be  quite  roy  fit,  and  whom  I should  like  assorted  marriage  comes  to — my  sister  of  An- 
to  try  for.  In  fine,  I mean  soon  to  come  into  spach  and  her  husband,  who  hate  one  another 
your  countries,  and  perhaps  will  say,  like  Caesar,  like  the  fire  ? He  has  a thousand  vexations 
Fern,  vidi , vici. ” from  it  every  day. 

In  another  letter  to  Grumkow,  he  writes:  “And  what  aim  has  the  king?  If  it  is  to 

“As  to.  what  you  tell  me  of  the  princess  of  assure  himself  of  me,  that  is  not  the  way.  Mad- 
Mecklenberg,  could  not  I marry  her  ? She  am  of  Eisenach  might  do  it.  But  a fool  not. 
would  have  a dowry  of  two  or  three  million  On  the  contrary,  it  is  morally  impossible  to 
rubles.1  Only  fancy  how  I could  live  with  that,  love  the  cause  of  our  misery.  The  king  is  rea- 
I think  that  project  might  succeed.  I find  sonable,  and,  I am  persuaded,  he  will  under- 
none  of  these, advantages  in  the  princess  of  stand  this  himself.” 

Bevern,  who,  as  many  people  even  of  the  duke’s  J^To  his  sister,  Fritz  wrote,  about  the  same 
court  say,  is  not  at  all  beautiful,  speaks  almost  time,  in  a more  subdued  strain,  referring  sim- 
nothing,  and  is  given  to  pouting.  The  good  ply  to  his  recent  life  in  Ciistrin : “Thus  far  my 
empress  has  so  little  money  herself  that  the  lot  has  been  a tolerably  happy  one.  I have 
sums  she  could  afford  her  niece  would  be  very  lived  quietly  in  the  garrison.  My  flute,  my 
moderate.”  books,  and  a few  affectionate  friends  have 

Again,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1732,  the  made  my  w'ay  of  life  there  sufficiently  agreea- 
crown  prince  wrote  from  Ciistrin  to  baron  ble.  They  now  want  to  force  me  to  abandon 
Grumkow.  From  his  letter  we  make  the  fol-  all  this  in  order  to  marry  me  to  the  princess  of 
lowing  extracts : Bevern,  whom  I do  not  know.  Must  one  al- 

44  Judge,  my  dear  general,  if  I have  been  ways  be  tyrannized  over  without  any  hope  of  a 
much  charmed  with  the  description  you  give  change?  Still,  if  my  dear  sister  were  only  here, 
of  the  abominable  object  of  my  desires.  For  I should  endure  all  with  patience.” 
the  love  of  God  disabuse  the  king  in  regard  to  Queen  Sophie,  who  still  clung  pertinaciously 
her.  Let  him  remember  that  fools  are  com-  to  the  idea  of  the  English  match,  was,  of  course, 
monly  the  most  obstinate  of  creatures.  Let  bitterly  hostile  to  the  nuptial  alliance  w*ith  Eliz- 

abeth.  Indeed,  the  queen  still  adhered  to  the 

1 A ruble  was  abont  elghty-flve  cents  of  our  money.  ! idea  of  the  double  English  marriage,  and  ex- 
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hausted  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  princess  Amelia 
for  the  crown  prince,  and  to  unite  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  a younger  sister  of  Wilhelmina. 
Very  naturally  she  cherished  feelings  of  strong 
antipathy  toward  Elizabeth,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  cause,  though  the  innocent  cause,  of  the 
frustration  of  her  plans.  She  consequently 
spoke  of  the  princess  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner,  and  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
induce  her  son  to  regard  her  with  repugnance. 
But  nothing  could  change  the  inexorable  will 
of  the  king.  Early  in  March  the  doomed  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  a beautiful,  artless  child  of  sev- 
enteen years,  who  had  seen  but  little  of  society, 
and  was  frightened  in  view  of  the  scenes  before 
her,  was  brought  to  Berlin  to  be  betrothed  to 
the  crown  prince,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
of  whom  she  could  not  have  heard  any  very 
favorable  reports,  and  from  whom  she  had 
never  received  one  word  of  tenderness.  The 
wreck  of  happiness  of  this  young  princess, 
which  was  borne  so  meekly  and  uncomplain- 
ingly, is  one  of  the  saddest  which  history  re- 
cords. Just  before  her  arrival,  Fritz  wrote  to 
his  sister  as  follow's.  The  letter  was  dated  Ber- 
lin, March  6,  1732 : 

44  My  dearest  Sister, — Next  Monday  comes 
my  betrothal,  which  will  be  done  just  as  yours 
was.  The  person  in  question  is  neither  beau- 
tiful nor  ugly ; not  wanting  in  sense,  but  very 
ill  brought  up,  timid,  and  totally  behind  in 
fashionable  address.  That  is  the  candid  por- 
trait of  the  princess.  You  may  judge  by  that, 
my  dearest  sister,  if  I find  her  to  my  taste  or 
not. 

44  You  never  can  believe,  my  adorable  sister, 
how  concerned  I am  about  your  happiness. 
All  my  wishes  centre  there,  and  every  moment 
of  my  life  I form  such  wishes.  You  may  see 
by  this  that  I preserve  still  that  sincere  friend- 
ship which  has  united  our  hearts  from  our  ten- 
derest  years.  Recognize  at  least,  my  dear  sis- 
ter, that  you  did  me  a sensible  wrong  when 
you  suspected  me  of  fickleness  toward  you,  and 
believed  false  reports  of  my  listening  to  tale- 
bearers— me,  who  love  only  you,  and  whom 
neither  absence  nor  lying  rumors  could  change 
in  respect  of  you.  At  least,  don't  again  believe 
such  things  on  my  score,  and  never  mistrust  me 
till  you  have  had  clear  proof,  or  till  God  has 
forsaken  me,  or  1 have  lost  my  wits. 

44  Your  most  humble  brother  and  servant, 

44  Frederick.” 

The  betrothal  took  place  in  the  Berlin  palace, 
on  Monday  evening,  March  10,  1732.  Many 
distinguished  guests  from  foreign  courts  were 
present.  The  palace  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated. The  duke  and  duchess  of  Severn,  with 
their  son,  had  accompanied  their  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  Berlin.  The  youthful  pair,  who 
were  now  to  be  betrothed  only,  not  married, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  saloon,  sur- 
rounded by  the  brilliant  assemblage.  With 


punctilious  observance  of  court  etiquette,  they 
exchanged  rings,  and  plighted  their  mutual 
faith.  The  old  king  embraced  the  bride  ten- 
derly. The  queen-mother,  hoping  that  the 
marriage  would  never  take  place,  saluted  her 
with  repulsive  coldness.  And,  worst  of  all,  the 
prince  himself  scarcely  treated  her  with  civil- 
ity. The  sufferings  of  this  lovely  princess  must 
have  been  terrible.  The  testimony  to  her 
beauty,  her  virtues,  her  amiable  character,  is 
uncontradicted.  The  following  well-merited 
tribute  to  her  worth  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Dover : 

“Elizabeth  Christina,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  a princess  adorned 
with  alHhe  virtues  which  most  dignify  human 
nature  ; religious,  benevolent,  charitable,  affec- 
tionate, of  the  strictest  and  most  irreproachable 
conduct  herself,  yet  indulgent  and  forgiving 
for  the  faults  of  others.  Her  whole  life  was 
passed  in  fulfilling  the  circle  of  her  duties,  and, 
above  all,  in  striving*  without  ceasing  to  act  in 
the  way  she  thought  would  be  most  pleasing  to 
her  husband,  whom  she  respected,  admired, 
and  even  loved,  in  spite  of  his  constant  neglect 
of  her.” 

Baron  Bielfeld,  a member  of  the  court,  thus 
describes  her  personal  appearance : 44  Her  royal 
highness  is  tall  of  stature,  and  her  figure  is 
perfect.  Never  have  I seen  a more  regular 
shape  in  all  its  proportions.  Her  neck,  her 
hands,  and  her  feet  might  serve  as  models  to 
the  painter.  Her  hair,  which  I have  particu- 
larly admired,  is  of  a most  beautiful  flaxen, 
but  somewhat  inclining  to  white,  and  shines, 
when  not  powdered,  like  rows  of  pearls.  Her 
complexion  is  remarkably  fine ; and  in  her 
large  blue  eyes  vivacity  and  sweetness  are  so 
happily  blended  as  to  make  them  perfectly 
animated. 

44 The  princess  has  an  open  countenance; 
her.eyebrows  ace  neat  and  regular ; her  nose  is 
small  and  angular,  but  very  elegantly  defined ; 
and  her  coral  lips  and  well-turned  neck  are 
equally  admirable.  Goodness  is  strongly  mark- 
ed in  her  countenance ; and  we  may  say,  from 
her  whole  figure,  that  the  Graces  have  exerted 
themselves  in  forming  a great  princess.  Her 
highness  talks  but  little,  especially  at  table ; 
but  all  she  says  is  sterling  sense.  She  appears 
to  have  an  uncommon  genius,  which  she  orna- 
ments by  the  continual  study  of  the  best  French 
authors.” 

The  reception  of  the  princess  was  so  cruel, 
by  queen  Sophie  and  her  younger  daughter 
Charlotte,  that  the  inexperienced  maiden  of 
but  seventeen  summers  must  have  been  per- 
fectly wretched.  But  she  could  only  bear  her 
anguish  in  silence.  There  was  nothing  for  her 
to  say,  and  nothing  for  her  to  do.  She  was 
led,  by  resistless  powers,  a victim  to  the  sacri- 
fice. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  sad  betrothal, 
Fritz  wrote  to  his  sister  Wilhelmina,  under 
date  of  Berlin,  March  24,  1732,  as  follows : 

“God  be  praised,  my  dearest  sister,  that  you 
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are  better.  Nobody  can  love  you  more  ten- 
derly than  I do.  As  to  the  princess  of  Bevem, 
the  queen  bids  me  answer  that  you  need  not 
style  her  4 Highness,*  bat  that  you  may  write 
to  her  quite  as  to  an  indifferent  princess.  As 
to  ‘kissing  the  hands,*  I assure  you  I have  not 
kissed  them  nor  will  kiss  them.  They  are  not 
pretty  enough  to  tempt  me  that  way. 

“ Believe,  my  charming  sister,  that  never 
brother  in  the  world  loved  with  such  tender- 
ness a sister  so  charming  as  mine.” 

The  betrothed  princess,  bewildered,  wound- 
ed, heart-broken,  returned  with  her  parents  to 
her  home,  there  to  await  the  consummation  of 
her  sacrifice  by  being  married  to  a man  who 
had  never  addressed  to  her  a loving  word,  and 
who,  in  his  heart,  had  resolved  never  to  receive 
her  as  his  wife.  The  crown  prince,  unfeeling 
and  reckless,  returned  to  his  dissolute  life  in 
garrison  at  Ruppin.  The  queen  continued  an 
active  correspondence  with  England,  still  hoping 
to  break  the  engagement  of  her  son  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  secure  for  him  the  princess  Amelia. 

Ruppin,  where  the  crown  prince  continued 
to  reside  for  several  years,  was  a small,  dull 
town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
only  life  it  exhibited  was  found  in  the  music 
and  drillings  of  the  garrison.  Thoonly  import- 
ant event  in  its  history  was  the  removal  of  the 
crown  prince  there.  Of  what  is  called  society 
there  was  none.  The  hamlet  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a flat,  marshy  country,  most  of  it 
quite  uncultivated.  The  region  abounded  in 
peat  bogs  and  dark,  still  lakes,  well  stocked 
with  fish. 

A comfortable  house,  with  garden  and  sum- 
mer-house, was  provided  for  the  crown  prince. 
He  occasionally  gave  a dinner-party  to  his  broth- 
er officers ; and  from  the  summer-house  rockets 
were  thrown  into  the  sky,  to  the  great  gratifica- 
tion of  the  rnstic  peasantry. 

Both  father  and  son  had  become  by  this  time 
fully  satisfied  that  their  tastes  and  characters 
were  so  different  that  it  was  not  best  for  them 
to  live  near  each  other.  The  prince  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  his  flute.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  quite  a wide  range  of  reading  to  oc- 
cupy the  listless  hours.  Works  of  the  most 
elevated  and  instructive  character  especially 
interested  him;  such  as  history,  biography, 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  polite 
literature  in  its  higher  branches  of  poetiy  and 
the  drama.  44  What  mankind  have  done  and 
been  in  this  world,”  writes  Carlyle,  “and  what 
the  wisest  men,  poetical  or  other,  have  thought 
about  mankind  and  their  world,  this  is  what  he 
evidently  had  the  appetite  for — appetite  insa- 
tiable, which  lasted  him  to  the  very  end  of  his 
days.” 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  mental  disci- 
pline acquired  by  this  elevated  course  of  read- 
ing, to  which  he  consecrated  so  diligently  his 
hours,  prepared  him  for  the  wonderful  career 
upon  which  he  soon  entered,  and  enabled  him 
to  act  with  efficiency  which  filled  Europe  with 
his  renown. 


It  appears,  moreover,  that  Fritz  devoted  him- 
self very  assiduously  to  his  military  duties,  earn- 
estly studying  the  art  of  war,  and  making  him- 
self familiar  with  the  achievements  of  the  most 
renowned  commanders.  His  frugal  father  al- 
lowed him  but  a very  meagre  income  for  a 
prince — not  above  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a year.  With  this  sum  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  keep  up  even  the  appearance  of 
such  an  establishment  as  beloi  Tcd  to  his  rank. 
Such  glimpses  as  we  get  of  his  moral  and  so- 
cial developments  during  this  period  are  not 
favorable.  He  paid  no  respect  to  the  claims 
of  religion,  and  was  prone  to  revile  Christiani- 
ty and  its  advocates.  He  was  particularly  an- 
noyed if  the  chaplain  uttered,  in  his  sermons, 
any  sentiments  which  the  prince  thought  had  a 
bearing  against  the  sensual  indulgences  and 
the  wild  amusements  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions. On  one  occasion  the  chaplain  said, 
in  his  sermon:  “There  was  Herod,  who  had 
Herodias  to  dance  before  him,  and  he  gave  her 
John  the  Baptist’s  head  for  her  pains.” 

The  prince  assumed  to  make  a personal  appli- 
cation of  this.  Herod  meant  the  crown  prince ; 
Herodias,  his  boon  companions;  and  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  chaplain.  To  punish  the  of- 
fender, the  prince,  with  several  brother  officers, 
went  at  night,  smashed  the  windows  of  the 
chaplain,  and  threw  in  a shower  of  fire-crack- 
ers upon  him  and  his  wife,  who  was  in  delicate 
health,  driving  them  in  dismay  out  into  the 
stable-yard.#  The  stem  old  king  was  very  in- 
dignant at  this  conduct.  Grumkow  affirms, 
we  hope  falsely,  that  the  prince  threw  the 
whole  charge  upon  his  associate  officers,  and 
that  they  were  punished  for  the  deed,  while  he 
escaped. 

Thus  the  summer  of  1732  passed  away.  In 
November  Wilhelmina  returned  from  Baireuth 
to  Berlin  on  a visit.  She  remained  at  home 
for  ten  months,  leaving  her  babe,  Frederica,  at 
Baireuth.  There  must  have  been  some  urgent 
reason  to  have  induced  her  to  make  this  long 
visit,  for  her  reception,  by  both  father  and  mo- 
ther, was  far  from  cordial.  Neither  of  them 
had  been  really  in  favor  of  the  match  with  the 
young  prospective  margraf  of  Baireuth,  but 
had  yielded  to  it  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  journey  to  Berlin  was  long  and 
cold.  Her  mother  greeted  her  child  with  the 
words:  “What  do  you  want  here?  What  is 
a mendicant  like  you  come  hither  for  ?”  The 
next  day  her  father,  who  had  been  upon  a jour- 
ney, came  home.  His  daughter  had  been  ab- 
sent for  two  years.  And  yet  this  strange  fa- 
ther addressed  her  in  the  following  cruel  and 
sarcastic  words : 

“ Ah ! here  you  are.  I am  glad  to  see  you.” 
Then,  taking  a light,  he  carefully  examined  her 
from  head  to  foot.  After  a moment’s  silence 
he  added,  “How  changed  you  are!  I am 
sorry  for  you,  on  my  word.  You  have  not 
bread  to  eat,  and  but  for  me  you  might  go 
a-begging.  I am  a poor  man  myself ; not  able 
to/give  you  much ; will  do  what  I can.  I will 
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give  you  now  and  then  twenty  or  thirty  shil- 
lings as  ray  affairs  permit.  It  will  always  be 
something  to  assuage  your  want.  And  you, 
Madam,”  turning  to  the  queen,  “will  some- 
times give  her  an  old  dress,  for  the  poor  child 
hasn’t  a shift  to  her  back.  ” 

This  merciless  banter  from  her  parents  cut 
the  unhappy  princess  to  the  heart.  With  the 
utmost  difficulty  she  refrained  from  bursting 
into  convulsive  crying.  Her  husband  seems  to 
have  been  a kind  man,  inspired  with  true  and 
tender  affection  for  his  wife.  But  much  of  the 
time  he  was  necessarily  absent  on  regimental 
duty.  The  old  marquis  of  Baireuth,  her  hus- 
band’s father,  was  penurious,  irascible,  and 
an  inebriate.  Wilhelmina  often  suffered  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
refuge  for  her.  The  home  of  her  step-parents 
was  unendurable,  and  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood was  still  more  so.  Few  and  far  between 
must  have  been  the  joys  which  visited  her 
crushed  heart. 

A few  days  after  her  arrival  at  Berlin,  Fritz, 
on  short  leave  of  absence,  ran  over  from  Rup- 
pin,  and  had  a brief  interview  with  his  sister, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  her  marriage.  The 
royal  family  supped  together,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  theming,  who  was  absent.  At  the  ta- 
ble the  conversation  turned  upon  the  future 
princess  royal,  Elizabeth.  The  queen  said, 
addressing  Wilhelmina,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
Fritz: 

“ Your  brother  is  in  despair  at  the  idea  of 
marrying  her.  And  he  is  not  wrong.  She  is 
an  actual  fool.  She  can  only  answer  whatever 
is  said  to  her  by  yes  or  no,  accompanied  by  a 
silly  laugh,  which  is  painful  to  hear.” 

Charlotte  added,  in  terms  still  more  bitter 
and  unpardonable,  “Your  majesty  is  not  yet 
aware  of  all  her  merit.  I was  one  morning  at 
her  toilet.  I remarked  that  she  is  deformed. 
Her  gown  is  stuffed  on  one  side,  and  she  has 
one  hip  higher  than  the  other.”  The  cruel  girl 
even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  princess  of 
suffering  from  loathsome  ulcers.  This  dis- 
course was  uttered  in  a loud  voice,  in  presence 
of  the  domestics.  Fritz  was  evidently  greatly 
annoyed,  and  blushed  deeply,  but«aid  nothing. 
Immediately  after  supper  he  retired.  Wilhel- 
mina soon  followed  him,  and  they  met  again 
privately  in  Wilhelmina’s  room.  The  princess 
asked  her  brother  how  he  was  now  getting 
along  with  his  father.  He  replied  : 

“ My  situation  changes  every  moment.  Some- 
times I am  in  favor;  sometimes  in  disgrace. 
My  chief  happiness  consists  in  my  being  ab- 
sent from  him.  I lead  a quiet  and  tranquil 
life  with  my  regiment  at  Ruppin.  Study  and 
music  are  my  principal  occupations.  I have 
built  me  a house  there,  and  laid  out  a garden 
where  I can  read  and  walk  about.” 

“Then,”  writes  Wilhelmina,  “as  to  his  bride, 
I beggg^l  him  to  tell  me  candidly  if  the  portrait 
the  queen  and  my  sister  had  been  making  of 
her  were  the  true  one.” 

“We  are  alone,”  Fritz  replied,  “and  I will 


conceal  nothing  from  you.  The  queen,  by  her 
miserable  intrigues,  has  been  the  source  of  our 
misfortunes.  Scarcely  were  you  gone  when 
she  began  again  with  England.  She  wished  to 
substitute  our  sister  Charlotte  for  you,  and  to 
contrive  her  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Wales. 

“ You  may  easily  imagine  that  she  used  ev- 
ery endeavor  for  the  success  of  her  plan,  and 
also  to  marry  me  to  the  English  princess  Ame- 
lia. The  king  was  informed  of  this  design 
from  its  commencement.  He  was  much  net- 
tled at  these  fresh  intrigues,  which  have  caused 
many  quarrels  between  the  queen  and  him. 
Seokendorf  finally  took  part  in  the  affair,  and 
counseled  the  king  to  make  an  end  of  all  these 
plans  by  concluding  my  marriage  with  the 
princess  of  Bevern. 

“The  queen  can  not  console  herself  for  this 
reverse.  She  vents  her  despair  in  the  abuse 
of  that  poor  princess.  She  wanted  me  to  re- 
fuse the  marriage  decidedly,  and  told  me  that 
she  should  not  mind  my  quarreling  again  with 
the  king  provided  I would  only  show  firmness ; 
in  which  case  she  would  be  well  able  to  support 
me.  I would  not  follow  her  advice,  and  de- 
clared to  her  plainly  that  I did  not  choose  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  my  father,  which  had 
already  caused  me  so  much  suffering. 

“With  regard  to  the  princess  herself,  I do 
not  dislike  her  as  much  as  I pretend.  I affect 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  her,  in  order  to  make  the 
more  merit  of  my  obedience  to  the  king.  She 
is  pretty — a complexion  of  lily  and  rose.  Her 
features  are  delicate,  and  her  whole  face  is  that 
of  a beautiful  person.  She  has  no  breeding, 
and  dresses  ill.  But  I flatter  myself  that  when 
she  comes  here  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
assist  in  forming  her.  I recommend  her  to 
you,  my  dear  sister ; and  I hope  you  will  take 
her  under  your  protection.” 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  1788,  the  crown 
prince  left  Ruppin,  and,  joining  his  father  and 
mother,  set  out,  with  a suitable  retinue,  for  the 
ducal  palace  of  Salzdahlum,  in  Brunswick,  where 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  solemnized. 
Fritz  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Elizabeth 
was  not  quite  eighteen.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  noon  of  Friday,  the  12th,  in  the  beau- 
tiful chapel  of  the  palace,  with  the  usual  display 
of  splendor  and  rejoicing.  The  mansion,  situ- 
ated a few  miles  from  Wolfenbiittal,  was  re- 
nowned for  its  gardens  and  picture-galleries, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rever- 
end Johann  Lorenz  Mosheim,  favorably  known 
throughout  Christendom  for  his  treatise  upon 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Immediately  after  the 
nuptial  benediction  had  been  pronounced  Fritz 
wrote  as  follow's  to  Wilhelmina : 

“ Salzdahlum,  Yoon,  June  12,  1738. 

“My  dear  Sister, — A minute  since  the 
whole  ceremony  was  finished.  God  be  praised, 
it  is  over.  I hope  you  will  take  it  as  a mark 
of  my  friendship  that  I give  you  the  first  news 
of  it.  I hope  that  I shall  have  the  honor  to  see 
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you  again  soon,  and  to  assure  you,  my  dear  sis- 
ter, that  I am  wholly  yours.  I write  in  great 
haste,  and  add  nothing  that  is  merely  formal. 
Adieu.  Frederick.” 

The  queen  behaved  very  unamiably,  “plunged 
in  black  melancholy,”  and  treating  her  new 
daughter-in-law  with  great  contempt.  There 
have  been  many  sad  weddings,  but  this  was 
surely  one  of  the  saddest.  Frederick  had  often 
declared  that  he  never  would  receivo  the  prin- 
cess as  his  wife.  In  the  evening,  just  after  the 
newly-married  couple  had  retired  to  their  room, 
through  the  arrangement  of  the  prince,  a false 
alarm  of  fire  was  raised  by  some  of  his  friends. 
This  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  to  rush 
from  the  apartment.  He  did  not  return.  Ever 
after  he  saw  the  princess  but  unfrequently, 
treating  her  with  cold  politeness  when  they  met, 
though  on  public  occasions  giving  her,  with  all 
external  forms  of  civility,  the  position  of  houor 
to  which,  as  his  wedded  wife,  she  was  entitled. 

It  was  apparently  easy  for  the  crown  prince 
to  relinquish  Amelia.  But  the  English  princess, 
being  very  unhappy  at  home,  had  fixed  her  af- 
fections upon  Frederick  with  the  most  romantic 
tenderness.  In  beauty  of  person,  in  chivalric 
reputation,  in  exalted  rank,  he  was  every  thing 
an  imaginative  maiden  could  have  desired. 
She  regarded  him  probably  as,  in  heart,  true  to 
her.  He  had  often  sent  his  protestations  to  the 
English  court  that  he  would  never  marry  any 
one  but  Amelia.  Though  the  marriage  cere- 
mony had  been  performed  with  Elizabeth,  he 
recognized  only  its  legal  tie.  Poor  Amelia  was 
heart-crushed.  Earth  had  no  longer  any  joys 
for  her.  She  never  married,  but  wore  the  min- 
iature of  the  prince  upon  her  breast  for  the  rest 
of  her  days.  We  have  no  record  of  the  weary 
years  during  which  grief  was  consuming  her 
life.  Her  eyelids  became  permanently  swollen 
with  weeping.  And  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
she  died,  the  miniature  of  the  crown  prince  was 
still  found  resting  upon  her  true  and  faithful 
heart.  Amelia  and  Elizabeth ; how  sad  their 
fate!  Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  earth 
was  to  them  both  truly  a vale  of  tears.  The 
only  relief  from  the  contemplation  of  the  terri- 
ble tragedies  of  .earth  is  found  in  the  hope  that 
the  sufferers  may  find  compensation  in  a heav- 
enly home. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  the  king  and  queen 
of  Prussia  left  Salzduhlum  to  return  to  Pots- 
dam. At  the  close  of  the  week  the  crown 
prince  and  his  bride,  escorted  by  a brilliant  ret- 
inue of  Brunswick  notabilities,  set  out  on  their 
return.  In  most  of  the  intervening  towns  they 
were  received  with  great  pomp.  On  the  27th, 
the  last  day  of  the  next  week,  the  bridal  pair 
had  a grand  entrance  into  Berlin.  The  troops 
were  all  out  upon  parade.  The  clang  of  bells, 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  peals  of  martial  music 
filled  the  air.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
and  the  surrounding  region  were  in  the  streets, 
which  were  spanned  by  triumphal  arches  and 
garlanded  with  flowers.  Gladly  would  the 


princess  have  exchanged  all  this  for  one  loviug 
word  from  her  husband.  But  that  word  was 
not  uttered.  Two  days  before  the  grand  re- 
ception at  Berlin  the  princess  arrived  at  Pots- 
dam. Here  Wilhelmina,  for  the  first  time,  met 
her  cruelly-wronged  and  heart-crushed  sister-in- 
law.  In  the  following  terms  she  describes  the 
interview : 

“The  king  led  the  princess  into  the  queen’s 
apartment.  Then  seeing,  after  she  had  saluted 
us  all,  that  she  was  much  heated  and  her  hair 
deranged,  he  bade  my  brother  take  her  to  her 
own  room.  I followed  them  thither.  My 
brother  said  to  her,  introducing  me : 

“ ‘This  is  a sister  I adore,  and  to  whom  I am 
obliged  beyond  measure.  She  has  the  good- 
ness to  promise  me  that  she  will  take  care  of 
you  and  help  you  with  her  good  counsel.  I 
wish  you  to  respect  her  beyond  even  the  king 
and  queen,  and  not  to  take  the  least  step  with- 
out her  advice.  Do  you  understand  ?’ 

“ I embraced  the  princess  royal,”  Wilhelmina 
continues,  “and  gave  her  every  assurance  of 
my  attachment.  But  she  remained  like  a statue, 
not  answering  a word.  Her  people  not  being 
come,  I arraftged  her  hair  and  readjusted  her 
dross  a little,  without  the  least  sign  of  thanks 
or  any  answer  to  all  my  caressings.  9 My  broth- 
er got  impatient  at  last,  and  said,  aloud  : 

“ ‘ Devil’s  in  the  blockhead ! Thank  my  sis- 
ter, then  ?’ 

“She  made  me  a courtesy  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Agnes  in  the  Ecolt  des  Fei/vnes.  I took 
her  back  to  the  queen’s  apartment,  little  edified 
by  such  a display  of  talent.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  princess,  in  the  strange- 
ness of  her  position,  very  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  insulted  by  cruel  neglect,  in  the 
freshness  of  her  great  grief  dared  not  attempt 
to  utter  a syllable,  lest  her  voice  should  break 
in  uncontrollable  sobbings.  The  crow*  prince 
returned  to  Ruppin,  leaving  the  princess  at  Ber- 
lin. Charles,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  ducal 
crown  of  Brunswick,  and  brother  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  about  a week  after  the  arrival  of  the 
princess  in  Berlin,  was  married  to  Fritz’s  sister 
Charlotte — that  same  wicked  Charlotte  who  had 
flirted  with  Wilhelmina's  intended,  and  who  had 
so  shamelessly  slandered  the  betrothed  of  her 
brother.  Several  fetes  followed  these  marriages, 
with  the  usual  concomitants  of  enjoyment  and 
disappointment.  Wilhelmina  thus  describes  one 
of  them : 

“ The  next  day  there  was  a great  promenade. 
We  were  all  in  phaetons,  dressed  out  in  our 
best.  All  the  nobility  followed  in  carriages, 
of  which  there  were  eighty-five.  The  king,  in 
a Berline,  led  the  procession.  He  had  before- 
hand ordered  the  round  we  were  to  take,  and 
very  soon  fell  asleep.  There  came  on  a tre- 
mendous storm  of  wind  and  rain,  in  spite  of 
which  we  continued  our  procession  at  a foot’s 
pace.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  wkpt  state 
we  were  in.  We  were  as  wet  as  if  we  nad  been 
in  the  river.  Our  hair  hung  about  our  ears, 
and  our  gowns  and  head-dresses  were  destroy- 
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ed.  We  got  out  at  last,  after  three  hours’  rain, 
at  Monbijou,  where  there  was  to  be  a great  illu- 
mination and  ball.  I never  saw  any  thing  so 
comical  as  all  these  ladies,  looking  like  so  many 
Xantippes,  with  their  dresses  sticking  to  their 
persons.  We  could  not  even  dry  ourselves, 
and  were  obliged  to  remain  all  the  evening  in 
oar  wet  clothes.” 

About  six  miles  from  Ruppin  there  was  the 
village  of  Reinsberg,  containing  about  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  clustered  around  an  ancient, 
dilapidated  castle.  Frederick  was  with  his 
regiment  in  Ruppin.  The  princess  royal,  his 
wife,  resided  in  Berlin.  There  was  an  osten- 
sible reason  for  this  separation,  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  suitable  mansion  for  the  royal 
couple  at  Ruppin.  The  castle,  with  its  extens- 
ive grounds,  belonged  to  a French  refugee.  The 
king  purchased  it,  and  assigned  it  to  his  son. 
As  the  whole  estate  was  in  a condition  of  ex- 
treme dilapidation,  Frederick  immediately  com- 
menced improvements  and  repairs.  The  build- 
ing, the  gardens,  the  forests,  and  the  surround- 
ing lands  rapidly  assumed  a new  aspect,  until 
Reinsberg  became  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  in  Europe. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  was  admirable. 
A beautiful  sheet  of  water  bathed  its  walls  on 
one  side,  while  a dense  forest  of  oaks  and  beech- 
es rose  like  an  amphitheatre  upon  the  other. 
The  whole  edifice  assumed  the  form  of  a square, 
with  two  towers  connected  by  a double  colon- 
nade, richly  ornamented  with  vases  and  statu- 
ary. Over  the  majestic  portal  was  inscribed  the 
motto,  Frederico,  tranquillitatem  colenti.1  The 
interior  of  the  palace,  in  the  magnitude  and  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  apartments,  their  decoration 
and  furniture,  was  still  more  imposing  than  the 
exterior.  The  grand  saloon  was  a superb  hall, 
the  walls  lined  with  mirrors  and  costly  marbles, 
and  the  ceiling  painted  by  the  most  accom- 
plished artists  of  the  day.  The  garden,  with 
its  avenues  and  bowers  and  labyrinth  of  bloom, 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  lake,  upon 
whose  waters  two  beautiful  barges  floated,  ever 
ready,  under  the  impulse  of  sails  or  oars,  to  con- 
vey parties  on  excursions  of  pleasure. 

This  immense  building  presented  a front  of 
nearly  a thousand  feet ; for,  being  in  a quad- 
rangular form,  it  fronted  four  ways.  It  was  all 
faced  with  hammered  stone.  In  one  of  the  tow- 
ers this  bachelor  husband  constructed  his  libra- 
ry. It  was  a magnificent  apartment,  provided 
with  every  convenience,  and  decorated  with  the 
most  tasteful  adornments  which  the  artg  could 
furnish.  Its  windows  commanded  an  enchant- 
ing prospect  of  the  lake,  with  its  tufted  islands 
and  the  densely  wooded  heights  beyond. 

The  apartments  prepared  for  the  princess 
royal  were  also  very  magnificent.  Her  parlor 
was  twenty  feet  high.  It  had  six  windows, 
three  opening  in  the  main  front  toward  *the 
town,  and  the  other  three  opening  toward  the 
interior  court.  The  spaces  between  the  win- 
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dows  were  covered  with  immense  mirrors,  so 
arranged  as  to  display  the  ceiling,  beautifully 
painted  by  one  of  the  finest  artists  of  the  day. 
The  artist  had  spread  his  colors  with  such  deli- 
cacy and  skill,  so  exquisitely  blending  light  and 
shade,  that  the  illusion  was  almost  perfect.  The 
spectator  felt  that  the  real  sky,  with  its  fleecy 
clouds  and  infinite  depth  of  blue,  overarched 
him. 

Three  years  were  occupied  in  enlarging  and 
decorating  this  palace.  In  the  mean  time  the 
princess  Elizabeth  resided  in  Berlin,  or  in  a 
small  country-house  provided  for  her  at  Schon- 
hausen.  The  crown  prince  occasionally  vis- 
ited her,  always  treating  her  with  the  marked 
respect  due  a lady  occupying  her  high  posi- 
tion. 

The  king  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
costly  luxuries  with  which  his  son  was  surround- 
ing himself.  But  he  had,  in  a very  considera- 
ble degree,  lost  his  control  over  the  crown  prince. 
Frederick  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  had  married  the  niece  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  The  emperor  had  probably  once 
saved  his  life,  and  was  disposed  particularly  to 
befriend  him  that  he  might  secure  his  alliance 
when  he  should  become  king  of  Prussia.  Fred- 
erick was  now  the  rising  sun,  and  his  father 
the  setting  luminary.  All  the  courts  in  Eu- 
rope were  interested  in  winning  the  regards  of 
the  crown  prince. 

The  king,  as  we  have  mentioned,  allotted  to 
his  son  a very  moderate  income,  barely  enough 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  establishment. 
But  the  prince  borrowed  money  in  large  sums 
from  the  empress  of  Germany,  from  Russia, 
from  England.  It  was  well  known  that,  should 
his  life  be  preserved,  he  would  soon  have  ample 
means  to  repay  the  loan.  Frederick  William 
probably  found  it  expedient  to  close  his  eyes 
against  these  transactions.  But  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  chagrin  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  literary  and  voluptuous  tastes  of  his 
son. 

“When  I am  dead,”  he  said,  petulantly, 
“ yon  will  see  Berlin  full  of  madmen  and  free- 
thinkers, and  the  sort  of  people  who  walk  about 
the  streets.” 

Wilhelmina’s  purse  was  generally  empty,  and 
she  was  often  in  great  want  of  money.  Her 
penurious  father  had  married  her  below  her 
rank  that  he  might  escape  settling  upon  her  a 
dowry.  Though  her  husbund  was  heir  to  the 
marquisate  of  Baireuth,  his  father  was  still  liv- 
ing. That  father  was  a drunkard  and  a miser. 
It  seems  that  the  son  received  but  little  more 
than  his  wages  as  colonel  in  the  army.  Wil- 
helmina  records  that  one  day  her  brother  Fritz 
came  to  her  and  said: 

“Seckendorf”  (the  embassador  of  the  em- 
peror) “ sometimes  sends  me  money,  of  which 
I have  great  need.  I have  already  taken  meas- 
ures that  he  should  procure  some  for  you.  My 
galleons  arrived  yesterday,  and  I will  divide  their 
contents  with  you.” 

He  then  gave  her  a thousand  crowns.  WTil- 
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helmina  manifested  a little  natural  reluctance 
in  receiving  the  money.  But  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said : 

“Take  them  freely.  The  empress  sends  me 
as  much  money  as  I wish.  I assure  you  that 
by  this  means  I get  rid  of  the  demon  of  pover- 
ty as  soon  as  I find  him  approaching  me.1' 

“The  empress,  then,”  added  Wilhelmina, 
44  is  a better  exorcist  than  other  priests.” 

“Yes,”  the  crown  prince  replied;  “and  I 
promise  you  that  she  will  drive  away  your  de- 
mon as  well  as  mine.” 

Poland,  ever  in  turmoil,  was  at  this  time 
choosing  a king.  The  emperor  advocated  the 
claims  of  August  of  Saxony.  France  urged 
Stanislaus,  a Polish  noble,  whose  daughter  had 
married  the  French  dauphin.  War  ensued  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  Frederick  Will- 
iam became  the  ally  of  the  emperor.  An  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  admirably  equipped  and 
organized,  was  upon  the  march  for  the  Rhine, 
to  act  with  the  emperor  against  France.  The 
crown  prince  was  very  eager  to  join  the  expe- 
dition, and  obtained  permission  to  do  so. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  1734, 
there  was  a grand  ball  at  the  little  palace  of 
Monbijou.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  crown  prince  changed  his  ball  dress  for  a 
military  suit,  and  with  his  staff  set  out  at  full 
speed  for  the  seat  of  war.  They  traveled  in 
carriages,  by  post,  night  and  day,  hastening  to 
take  part  in  the  siege  of  Philipsburg.  A little 
after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
July,  they  reached  Hof,  having  traveled  two 
hundred  miles,  and  having  two  hundred  miles 
still  farther  to  go.  At  Hof  the  prince  was 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  Baireuth,  to  which 
place  Wilhelmina  had  some  time  before  return- 
ed. He  was.  very  anxious  to  see  her.  But  his 
father  had  strictly  prohibited  his  going  through 
Baireuth,  under  the  assumption  that  it  would 
occasion  loss  of  time.  Frederick  made  arrange- 
ments with  Wilhelmina,  who  was  in  a very  deli- 
cate state  of  health,  to  meet  him  at  Bemeck, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Baireuth.  But,  un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  carriages,  which  con- 
veyed the  crown  prince  and  his  companions, 
lost  a wheel,  which  detained  them  several  hours. 
The  commands  of  the  king  were  explicit  that 
the  crown  prince  should  not  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

Thus  Wilhelmina,  upon  reaching  Bemeck, 
according  to  appointment,  did  not  find  her 
brother  there,  and  could  hear  nothing  from 
him.  The  prince,  upon  his  arrival  at  Hof, 
wrote  as  follow’s  to  his  sister : 

11  Hof,  July  2, 1784,  not  long  after  4 a.m. 

“ My  dear  Sister, — Here  I am,  within  six 
leagues  of  a sister  I love,  and  I have  to  decide 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  see  her  after  all.  I 
have  never  so  lamented  the  misfortune  of  not 
depending  on  myself  as  at  this  moment.  The 
king  being  very  sour  sweet  on  my  score,  I dare 
not  risk  the  least  thing.  A week  from  next 
Monday,  when  he  arrives  himself,  I should  be 


queerly  treated  in  the  camp  if  I were  found  to 
have  disobeyed  orders. 

“The  queen  commands  me  to  give  you  a 
thousands  regards  from  her.  She  appeared 
much  affected  at  your  illness.  But  I can  not 
warrant  you  how  sincere  it  was,  for  she  is  to- 
tally changed,  and  I no  longer  comprehend  her. 
She  has  done  me  all  the  hurt  with  the  king  she 
could.  As  to  Sophie,  she  is  no  longer  the  same. 
She  approves  all  the  king  says  or  does,  and  is 
charmed  with  her  big  clown  of  a bridegroom. 

“The  king  is  more  difficult  than  ever.  He 
is  content  with  nothing.  He  has  no  gratitude 
for  whatever  favors  one  can  do  him.  As  to  his 
health,  it  is  one  day  better,  another  worse ; but 
the  legs  they  are  always  swelled.  Judge  what 
my  joy  must  be  to  get  out  of  that  turpitude ; 
for  the  king  will  only  stay  a fortnight  at  most 
in  camp. 

44  Adieu  1 my  adorable  sister.  I am  so  tired 
I can  not  stir,  having  left  on  Tuesday  night,  or 
rather  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o’clock, 
from  a ball  at  Monbijou,  and  arrived  here  this 
Friday  morning  at  four.  I recommend  myself 
to  your  gracious  remembrance,  and  am,  for  my 
own  part,  till  death,  dearest  sister,  your 

44  Frederick.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Wilhelmina,  disappointed 
in  not  finding  her  brother,  wrote  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  her  adventures : 

“I  got  to  Bemeck  at  ten.  The  heat  was 
excessive.  I found  myself  quite  worn  out  with 
the  little  journey  I had  taken.  I alighted  at 
the  house  which  had  been  got  ready  for  my 
brother.  We  waited  for  him,  and  in  vain  wait- 
ed till  three  in  the  afternoon.  At  three  we 
lost  patience ; had  dinner  served  without  him. 
While  we  were  at  table  there  came  on  a fright- 
ful thunder-storm.  I have  witnessed  nothing 
so  terrible.  The  thunder  roared  and  reverber- 
ated among  the  rocky  cliffs  which  begirdle  Ber- 
neck,  and  it  seemed  as  if  tho  world  were  going 
to  perish.  A deluge  of  rain  succeeded  the 
thunder. 

“It  was  four  o’clock,  and  I could  not  under- 
stand what  had  become  of  my  brother.  I had 
sent  out  several  persons  on  horseback  to  get 
tidings  of  him,  and  none  of  them  came  back. 
At  length,  in  spite  of  all  my  prayers,  the  hered- 
itary prince1  himself  would  go  in  search.  I 
was  in  cruel  agitations.  These  cataracts  of  rain 
are  very  dangerous  in  the  mountain  countries. 
The  roads  get  suddenly  overflowed,  and  acci- 
dents often  happen.  I thought  for  certain  one 
had  happened  to  my  brother,  or  to  the  hered- 
itary prince. 

“ At  last,  about  nine,  somebody  brought  word 
that  my  brother  had  changed  his  route  and  gone 
to  Culmbach,  there  to  stay  overnight.  I was 
for  setting  out  thither.  Culmbach  is  twenty 
mifes  from  Bemeck.  But  the  roads  are  fright- 
ful, and  full  of  precipices.  Every  body  rose  in 
opposition.  And  whether  I would  or  not  they 
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put  me  into  the  carriage  for  Himmelkron,  which 
is  only  about  ten  miles  off.  We  had  like  to 
hare  got  drowned  on  the  road,  the  waters  were 
so  swollen.  The  horses  could  not  cross  but  by 
swimming. 

“ I arrived  at  last  about  one  in  the  morning. 
I instantly  threw  myself  on  a bed.  I was  like 
to  die  of  weariness,  and  in  mortal  terror  that 
something  had  happened  to  my  brother  or  the 
hereditary  prince.  The  latter  relieved  me  on 
his  own  score.  He  arrived  at  last  about  four 
o'clock;  had  still  no  news  of  my  brother.  I 
was  beginning  to  doze  a little,  when  they  came 
to  inform  me  that  M.  von  Knobelsdorf  wished 
to  speak  to  me  from  the  prince  royal.  I darted 
out  of  bed  and  ran  to  him.1' 

Knobelsdorf  was  the  bearer  of  a second  let- 
ter from  the  crown  prince.  The  first  had  not 
reached  her.  Frederick,  having  taken  an  hour 
or  two  of  sleep  at  Hof,  rose  much  refreshed,  and 
continuing  his  journey  about  fifteen  miles  far- 
ther, wrote  this  second  letter  as  follows  to  his 
sister: 

11  Munoubebo,  July  8, 1734 

“ Mr  dearest  Si st kb, — I am  in  despair  that 
I can  not  satisfy  my  impatience  and  my  duty, 
to^row  myself  at  your  feet  this  day.  But, 
ala?!  dear  sister,  it  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
We  poor  princes  are  obliged  to  wait  here  till 
our  generals  come  up.  We  dare  not  go  along 
without  them.  They  broke  a wheel  in  Gera. 
Hearing  nothing  of  them  since,  we  are  absolute- 
ly forced  to  wait  here.  Judge  in  what  a mood 
I am  and  what  sorrow  must  be  mine.  Express 
order  not  to  go  by  Baireuth  or  Anspach.  For- 
bear, dear  sister,  to  torment  me  on  things  not 
depending  on  myself  at  alL 

44 1 waver  between  hope  and  fear  of  paying  my 
court  to  you.  I hope  it  might  still  be  at  Ber- 
neck  if  you  could  contrive  a road  into  the  Niirn- 
berg  highway  again,  avoiding  Baireuth.  Other- 
wise I dare  not  go.  The  bearer,  captain  Knob- 
elsdorf, will  apprise  you  of  every  particular.  Let 
him  settle  something  that  may  be  possible.  This 
is  how  I stand  at  present : instead  of  having  to 
expect  some  favor  from  the  king  I get  nothing 
but  chagrin.  But  what  is  more  cruel  upon  me 
than  all  is,  that  you  are  ill.  God,  in  his  grace, 
be  pleased  to  help  yon,  and  restore  that  precious 
health  which  I so  much  wish  for  you. 

44  Frederick." 

Arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  meet  at 
eight  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  at  the  Lake 
House,  situated  on  a small  island  in  a beauti- 
ful artificial  sheet  of  water  a couple  of  miles 
north  of  Baireuth.  The  prince  thus  obeyed 
the  letter  of  the  order  not  to  go  to  Baireuth. 
The  following  account  of  the  interview  which 
ensued  is  from  the  pen  of  Wilhelmina : 

44  My  brother  overwhelmed  me  with  caresses ; 
but  found  me  in  so  pitiable  a state  that  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears.  I was  not  able  to  stand 
on  my  limbs,  and  felt  like  to  faint  every  mo- 
ment, so  weak  was  I.  He  told  me  that  the 
king  was  very  angry  at  the  raargraf  for  not  let- 


ting his  son  make  the  campaign.  I told  him 
all  the  roargruf's  reasons,  and  added  surely 
they  were  good,  in  respect  of  my  dear  hus- 
band. 

44  4 Well,'  said  he,  4 let  him  quit  soldiering 
then,  and  give  back  his  regiment  to  the  king. 
But  quiet  yourself  as  to  the  fears  you  may  have 
about  him  if  he  do  go ; for  I know,  by  certain 
information,  that  there  will  be  no  blood  spilt.' 

44  The  hereditary  prince  came  in  while  we  . 
were  talking,  and  earnestly  entreated  my  broth- 
er to  get  him  away  from  Baireuth.  They  went 
to  a window  and  talked  a long  time  together. 
My  brother  told  me  he  would  write  a letter  to 
the  margraf,  and  give  him  such  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  campaign  that  he  doubted  not  it  would 
turn  the  scale.  He  promised  to  obtain  the 
king's  express  leave  to  stop  at  Baireuth  on 
his  return,  after  which  he  went  away.  It 
was  the  last  time  I saw  him  on  the  old  foot- 
ing with  me.  He  has  much  changed  since 
then.  We  returned  to  Baireuth,  where  I was 
so  ill  that  for  three  days  they  did  not  think  I 
should  get  over  it.” 

After  this  interview  the  crown  prince  hurried 
away  on  his  route  to  Philipsburg.  He  reached 
Niimberg  that  night,  where  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing brief  but  affectionate  letter  to  his  sister : 

“NuRNBXfto,  July  3, 1734 

44  My  vert  dear  Sister, — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  leave  this  place  without  signifying, 
dearest  sister,  my  lively  gratitude  for  all  the 
marks  of  favor  you  showed  me  in  the  House  on 
the  Lake.  The  highest  of  all  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  was  that  of  procuring  me  the  satis- 
faction of  paying  my  court  to  you.  I beg  mill- 
ions of  pardons  for  so  incommoding  you,  dear- 
est sister,  but  I could  not  help  it ; for  you  know 
my  sad  circumstances  well  enough.  I entreat 
you  write  me  often  about  your  health.  Adieu, 
my  incomparable  and  dear  sister.  I am  always 
the  same  to  you,  and  will  remain  so  till  my 
death.  Frederick.” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  prince 
left  Niimberg,  and  reached  the  camp  at  Weis- 
enthal  on  the  7th.  Here  the  imperial  and  Prus- 
sian troops  were  collected,  who  had  been  sent  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Philipsburg.  But 
the  French  lines  investing  the  city  were  so 
strong  that  prince  Eugene,  in  command  of  the 
imperial  army,  did  not  venture  to  make  an  at- 
tack. The  crown  prince  almost  immediately 
rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  lines  of  the  foe.  As 
he  was  returning  through  a strip  of  forest  a can- 
nonade was  opened,  and  the  balls  went  crash- 
ing around  him  through  the  trees.  Pride  of 
character  probably  came  to  the  aid  of  constitu- 
tional courage.  The  prince  did  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  quicken  his  pace.  Not  the  least  tre- 
mor could  be  perceived  in  his  hand  as  he  held 
the  reins.  He  continued  conversing  with  the 
surrounding  generals  in  perfect  tranquillity  as 
if  unconscious  of  any  danger. 

A week  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince  the 
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following  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of 
the  king  during  this  illness  : 

One  evening,  being  too  unwell  to  read  his 
usual  devotions,  he  called  upon  lus  Valet  de 
chambre  to  read  prayers.  In  the  prayer  oc- 
curred the  words, “ May  God  bless  thee.3’  The 
servant,  not  deeming  it  respectful  to  use  thee  in 
reference  to  the  king,  took  the  liberty  to  change 
the  phrase,  and  read  it,  “May  God  bless  yon/* 
The  king,  exasperated,  burled  something  at  the 
head  of  the  speaker,  exclaiming,  “ It  is  not  so  ; 
read  it  again.”  The  terrified  servant,  not  con- 
ceiving in  what  he  had  done  wrong,  read  again, 
“ May  God  bless  you. ’*  The  irascible  moimrcb, 
having  nothing  else  he  could  grasp,  took  off  his 
night-cap  and  threw  it  into  the  man’s  face,  ex- 
claiming, “It  is  not  so;  read  it  over  again.” 
The  servant,  frightened  almost  out  of  his  senses, 
read  for  the  third  time,  “ May  God  bless  yon/’ 
“ T /ice,  rogue, " shouted  the  king.  “ 4 Mav  God 
bless  thee*'  Dost  thou  not  know,  rascal,  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  I am  only  a miserable  ras- 
cal like  thyself?’’ 

Early  in  October  the  crown  prince,  not  social- 
ly or  morally  improved  by  his  campaigning,  set 


out  on  his  retnm  to  Berlin.  He  was  by  no  means 
inseiisSible  to  the  fact  that  the  crown  of  Prussia 
would  soon  rest  upon  his  brow.  On  the  5th  he 
called  again  upon  his  sister  at  Baircuth.  She 
was  sick  and  very  sad.  The  following  is  Wil- 
helmina’s  account  of  the  interview : 

“ My  brother  arrived  on  the  5th  of  October, 
lie  seemed  to  me  in  ill-humor.  To  break  off 
conversation  with  me  he  said  that  he  had  to 
write  to  the  king  and  queen.  I ordered  him 
pen  and  paper.  He  wrote  in  my  room,  and 
spent  more  than  a good  hour  in  writing  a 
couple  of  letters  of  a line  or  two  each.  lie 
then  had  all  the  court,  one  after  another,  intro- 
duced to  him ; said  nothing  to  any  of  them ; 
looked  merely  with  a mocking  air  at  them  ; aft- 
er which  we  went  to  dinner. 

‘‘Here  his  whole  conversation  consisted  in 
quizzing  whatever  he  saw,  and  repeating  to 
me,  above  a hundred  times  over,  the  wordvS 
‘little  prince/  ‘little  court/  I was  shocked, 
and  could  not  understand  how  he  had  changed 
so  suddenly  toward  me.  The  etiquette  of  all 
courts  in  the  empire  is,  that  nobody  who  has 
not  at  least  the  rank  of  captain  can  sit  at  a 
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prince’s  table.  My  brother  put  a lieutenant 
there  who  was  in  his  suit,  saying,  4 A king’s 
lieutenant  is  as  good  as  a margraf’s  minis- 
ters.’ I swallowed  this  incivility,  and  showed 
no  sign. 

44  After  dinner,  being  alone  with  me,  he  said : 
4 Our  sire  is  approaching  his  end.  He  will  not 
live  out  this  month.  I know  that  I have  made 
you  great  promises,  but  I am  not  in  the  condi- 
tion to  keep  them.  I will  leave  you  the  half 
of  the  sum  which  my  predecessor  lent  you.  I 
think  that  you  will  have  every  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  that.’ 

44 1 answered  that  my  regard  for  him  had 
never  been  of  an  interested  nature ; that  I 
would  never  ask  any  thing  of  him  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  friendship;  and  that  I did  not 
wish  for  one  penny  if  it  would  in  the  least  in- 
convenience him. 

44  4 No,  no,*  said  he;  4 you  shall  have  those 
one  hundred  thousand  thalers.  I have  des- 
tined them  for  you.  People  will  be  much  sur- 
prised to  see  me  act  quite  differently  from  what 
they  had  expected.  They  imagine  I am  going 
to  lavish  all  my  treasures,  and  that  money  will 
become  as  common  as  pebbles  in  Berlin.  But 
they  will  find  that  I know  better.  .1  mean  to 
increase  my  army,  and  to  leave  all  other  things 
on  the  old  footing.  I will  have  every  consid- 
eration for  the  queen,  my  mother,  and  will  sa- 
tiate her  with  honors.  But  I do  not  mean  that 
she  shall  meddle  with  my  affairs.  If  she  try  it 
she  will  find  so.’ 

44 1 fell  from  the  clouds  on  hearing  all  that, 
and  knew  not  if  I were  sleeping  or  waking. 
He  then  questioned  me  on  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  I gave  him  the  detail  of  them.  He 
said  to  me : 4 When  your  goose  of  a father-in- 
law  dies,  I advise  you  to  break  up  the  whole 
court,  and  reduce  yourselves  to  the  footing  of 
a private  gentleman’s  establishment  in  order  to 
pay  your  debts.  In  real  truth,  you  have  no 
need  of  so  many  people.  And  you  must  tiy  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  those  whom  you  can  not 
help  keeping.  You  have  been  accustomed  to 
live,  at  Berlin,  with  a table  of  four  dishes. 
That  is  all  you  want  here.  I will  invite  yon 
now  and  then  to  Berlin,  which  will  spare  table 
and  house  expenses.’ 

44  For  a long  time  my  heart  had  been  swell- 
ing. I could  not  restrain  my  tears  at  hearing 
all  these  indignities.  4 Why  do  you  cry  ?’  said 
he.  4 Ah,  ah ! I see  that  you  are  in  low  spir- 
its. We  must  dissipate  that  dark  humor.  The 
music  waits  us.  I will  drive  that  fit  out  of  you 
by  an  air  or  two  on  the  flute.’  He  gave  me  his 
hand  and  led  me  into  the  other  room.  I sat 
down  to  the  harpsichord,  which  I inundated 
with  my  tears.” 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
crown  prince  at  Baireuth,  a courier  came  with 
a letter  from  the  queen  conjuring  him  to  return 
immediately,  as  the  king  was  growing  worse 
and  worse.  Frederick  immediately  hastened 
to  Potsdam;  and  on  the  12th  of  October  en- 
tered the  sick-chamber  of  his  father  in  the  pal- 


ace there.  He  seems  to  have  thought  nothing 
of  his  wife,  who  was  at  Berlin.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  he  wrote  to  her  during  his  ab- 
sence, or  that  he  visited  her  upon  his  return. 

For  four  months  the  king  remained  a great 
sufferer  in  Potsdam,  trembling  between  life 
and  death.  It  was  often  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  could  breathe.  He  was  impatient  and 
irritable  in  the  extreme.  As  he  was  rolled 
about  in  his  Bath  chair,  he  would  petulantly 
cry  out,  44  Air!  air!”  as  if  his  attendants  were 
to  blame  for  his  shortness  of  breath.  The  dis- 
tress from  the  dropsy  was  very  great.  44  If  you 
roll  the  king  a little  fast,”  writes  an  attendant, 

44  you  hear  the  water  jumble  in  his  body.”  The 
crown  prince  was  deeply  affected  in  view  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  his  father,  and  wept  con- 
vulsively. The  stern  old  king  was  stern  to  the 
end.  He  said  one  day  to  Frederick,  44  If  you 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  with  things,  and  all  go 
topsy-turvy  after  I am  gone,  I will  laugh  at  you 
out  of  my  grave.” 

Quite  unexpectedly  the  latter  part  of  Janua- 
ry the  virulence  of  the  king’s  complicated  dis- 
eases* of  gout,  dropsy,  and  ulcers  seemed  to 
abate.  Though  but  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  was,  from  his  intemperate  habits,  an  infirm 
old  man.  Though  he  lingered  along  for  many 
months,  he  was  a great  sufferer.  His  unamia- 
bility filled  the  palace  with  discomfort. 

Frederick  returned  to  Ruppin.  Though  he 
treated  his  wife  with  ordinary  courtesy,  as  an 
honored  member  of  the  court,  his  attentions 
were  simply  such  as  were  due  to  every  lady 
of  the  royal  household.  It  does  not  appear 
that  she  accompanied  him  to  Ruppin  or  to 
Reinsberg  at  that  time,  though  the  apartments 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  were  subse- 
quently provided  for  her  at  Reinsberg,  where  she 
was  ever  treated  with  the  most  punctilious  po- 
liteness. Lord  Dover  says  that  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  prince  to  the  throne  he  went  to  see 
his  wife  but  once  a year,  on  her  birthday.  She 
resided  most  of  the  time  at  Berlin,  surrounded 
by  a quiet  little  court  there.  However  keen 
may  have  been  her  sufferings  in  view  of  this 
cruel  neglect,  we  have  no  record  that  any  word 
of  complaint  was  ever  heard  to  escape  her  lips. 
‘‘This  poor  crown  princess,  afterward  queen,” 
says  Carlyle,  “has  been  heard,  in  her  old  age, 
reverting  in  a touching,  transient  way  to  the 
glad  days  she  had  at  Reinsberg.  Complaint 
openly  was  never  heard  of  her  in  any  kind  of 
days ; but  these  doubtless  were  the  best  of  her 
life.” 

Frederick  had  become  very  ambitious  of  high 
intellectual  culture  and  of  literary  renown,  lie 
gathered  around  him  a numerous  class  of  schol- 
arly men,  and  opened  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  most  distinguished  philosophers, 
poets,  and  historians  all  over  Europe.  He  com- 
menced and  persevered  in  *a  course  of  very  rig- 
orous study,  rising  at  an  early  hour,  and  devot- 
ing the  unbroken  morning  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits. The  renowned  men  of  earth  have  not 
attained  their  renown  but  by  untiring  exertions. 
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For  six  or  seven  consecntive  hours  every  day 
the  prince  was  busy  in  his  library,  when  no  one 
whs  allowed  to  interrupt  him.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend  about  this  time : 

“ Having  been  not  quite  well  lately,  my  phy- 
sician has  advised  me  to  take  more  exercise 
than  I have  hitherto  done.  This  has  obliged 
me  to  mount  my  horse  ami  take  a gallop  ever}’ 
morning.  But  in  order  not  to  be  obliged,  on 
that  account,  to  change  my  ordinary  way  of 
life*  I get  up  earlier,  in  order  to  regain  on  the 
one  hand  what  I lose  on  the  other.” 

He  rose  about  five  o’clock.  After  a horse- 
back ride  of  an  hour  he  devoted  the  mornings 
to  his  books.  The  remainder  of  the  day  wn*. 
given  to  society,  music,  and  recreation.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  corre*q>ondence  throws 
additional  light  upon  the  employment  of  bis 
time.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  an  intimate 
friend,  baron  Von  Suhm,  of  Saxony  : 

UI  think  you  will  not  be  sorry  if  I say  a few 
words  to  you  respecting  our  rural  amusements; 
for  with  persons  who  are  dear  to  us  we  love  to 
enter  even  into  the  smallest  details.  We  have 
divided  our  occupations  into  two  classes,  of 


which  the  first  consists  of  what  is  useful,  and 
the  second  of  what  is  agreeable.  I reckon,  in 
the  list  of  the  useful*,  the  study  of  philosophy, 
history,  and  languages.  The  agreeable*  are 
music,  the  tragedies  and  comedies  which  we 
represent,  the  masquerades  and  presents  which 
we  give.  The  serious  occupations,  however, 
have  always  the  prerogative  of  going  before 
the  others.  And  I think  I can  say  that  we 
make  a reasonable  use  of  our  pleasures,  only 
indulging  in  them  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  to 
prevent  moroseness  and  too  much  philosophic 
gravity,  which  is  apt  not  to  yield  a smile  even 
to  the  graces.” 

Again  he  wrote  a few  months  after,  while  ab- 
sent from  home  : u I set  off  on  the  25th  to  re- 
turn to  my  dear  garden  at  Kuppin.  I burn  with 
impatience  to  see  again  my  vineyards,  mv  cher- 
ries, and  tny  melons.  There,  tranquil  and  free 
from  all  useless  cares,  I shall  live  reqliy  for 
myself.  I become  every  day  more  a^iricious 
of  my  time,  of  which  I render  an  account  to 
myself,  and  never  lose  any  of  it  without  much 
regret.  My  mind  is  now  wholly  turned  toward 
philosophy.  That  study  renders  me  wonderful 
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services,  which  are  repaid  by  me  with  affec- 
tion. I find  myself  happy  because  I am  more 
tranquil  than  formerly.  My  soul  is  much  less 
agitated  with  violent  and  tumultuous  “motions. 
I suppress  the  first  impulses  of  ay  passions, 
and  do  not  proceed  to  act  upon  them  till  after 

having  well  considered  the  question  before 
»» 

me. 

Immediately  after  his  return  he  wrote  again  : 
“lam  now  a peaceable  inhabitant  of  Reinsberg, 
applying  myself  to  study  and  reading  almost 
from  morning  till  night.  With  regard  to  the 
news  of  this  world,  you  will  learn  them  better 
through  the  gazetteers  than  through  me.  They 
contain  the  history  of  the  madness  and  folly  of 
the  great,  the  wars  of  some,  the  quarrels  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  childish  amusements  of  all.  These 
news  are  as  little  worthy  the  attention  of  a man 
of  sense  as  the  quarrels  of  rats  and  mice  would 
be.”1 

The  king  was  not  at  all  pleased  either  with 
his  son’s  studies  or  his  recreations.  Philoso- 
phy and  literature  were  as  obnoxious  to  the 
sturdy  old  monarch  as  were  music  and  all 
amusements  save  the  rough  pastime  of  hunting 
stags  and  boars.  He  was  a thorough  material- 
ist, having  no  other  thought  than  to  drill  his 
troops  and  develop  the  resources  of  his  realm. 
Beer  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  he  used  inor- 
dinately, were  almost  his  only  luxuries.  He 
often  growled  loudly  at  what  he  deemed  the 
coxcombry  of  his  son  and  companions  at  Reins- 
berg, and  frequently  threatened  to  disperse  his 
associates. 

But  Frederick  was  now  a full-grown  man. 
His  heirship  to  the  throne  rendered  him  a pow- 
er among  the  courts  of  Europe.  It  vras  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  again  submit  to  a caning. 
The  infirm  old  king,  goutv,  dropsical,  weakened 
and  lamed  by  ulcers,  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  power,  with  his  energies,  was 
rapidly  waning.  Indeed,  at  times  he  even 
talked  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son.  When- 
ever there  was  a transient  abatement  in  his 
maladies  he  roused  himself  to  the  utmost,  took 
short  journeys,  and  tried  to  deceive  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  was  well  again. 

The  principal  companions  of  Frederick  at 
Reinsberg  were  gay,  pleasure  - loving  men. 
Among  them  were  major  Keyserling,  a thought- 
less young  man,  full  of  vivacity,  and  of  very 
agreeable  manners  ; and  M.  Jordan,  a French 
young  gentleman,  formerly  a preacher,  very 
amiable,  and  an  author  of  considerable  note. 
M.  Jordan  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  prince, 
and  continued  so  through  life.  He  gives  the 
following  testimony  to  the  good  qualities  of 
Frederick : 

“ It  is  not  the  king  that  I love  in  him  ; it  is 
the  man.  If  I considered  the  dignity  and  the 
power  o£  the  king,  I should  only  seek  to  keep 
myselMt  a distance  from  him.  But  the  qual- 


1  The  above  extracts  are  takeu  from  Correspondence 
Familure  et  Amieale  de  Frederic  II.,  Roi  de  Prusae, 
17.  F.  de  Stthm. 


ities  which  are  personal  to  him,  both  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  head,  they  attach  me  to  him 
for  life,  without  reserve  and  without  fear.”1 

Lieutenant  Chasot,  another  of  his  friends, 
was  a French  officer,  who  had  killed  a brother 
officer  in  a duel  at  Philipsburg,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, had  fled  to  the  Prussian  lines.  He  had 
brightness  of  intellect  and  winning  ihanners, 
which  rendered  him  a universal  favorite.  Cap- 
tain Knobelsdorf  was  a distinguished  musician 
and  architect.  He  rendered  signal  service  in 
enlarging  and  decorating  the  chateau  at  Reins- 
berg. Baron  De  Suhm,  with  whom  Frederick 
kept  up  a constant  correspondence,  was  then  in 
Saxony  translating  for  the  crown  prince  the 
philosophy  of  Wolff.  He  sent  the  prince  chap- 
ter by  chapter,  with  copious  notes. 

In  this  assembly  of  gay  young  men  religion 
was  generally  a topic  of  ridicule.  Even  Jor- 
dan, the  ex-preacher,  was  either  willingly  or 
unwillingly  borne  along  by  the  current.  Sub- 
sequently, when  youth  and  health  had  fled,  and 
he  was  on  a sick-bed  suffering  from  lingering 
disease,  he  felt  the  need  of  those  consolations 
which  Christianity  alone  can  give.  He  wrote, 
under  date  of  April,  1745,  to  Frederick,  who  was 
then  king,  and  whose  friendship  continued  un- 
abated : 

“ My  complaint  increases  so  much  that  I no 
longer  even  hope  to  recover  from  it.  I feel 
strongly,  in  the  situation  in  which  I at  present 
find  myself,  the  necessity  of  an  enlightened  re- 
ligion arising  from  conviction..  Without  that 
we  are  the  beings  on  earth  most  to  be  pitied. 
Your  majesty  will,  after  my  death,  do  me  the 
justice  to  testify  that  if  I have  combated  super- 
stition with  vehemence,  I have  always  support- 
ed the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion,  though 
differing  from  the  ideas  of  some  theologians. 
As  it  is  only  possible  when  in  danger  to  discover 
the  necessity  of  bravery,  so  no  one  can  really 
have  the  consoling  advantage  of  religion  except 
through  sufferings.” 

It  speaks  well  for  Frederick  that  daring  this 
illness,  which  was  long  and  painful,  he  almost 
daily  visited  at  the  bedside  of  his  friend,  minis- 
tering to  his  wants  with  his  own  hand.  After 
his  death  the  king  continued  his  kindness  to 
the  bereaved  family.  Baron  Bielfeld  gives  the 
following  account  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  carous- 
al in  which  these  men  engaged,  when  in  the 
enjoyment  of  youth  and  healtn: 

“ About  a fortnight  ago  the  prince  wras  in  a 
humor  of  extraordinary  gayety  at  the  table. 
His  gayety  animated  all  the  rest;  and  some 
glasses  of  Champagne  still  more  enlivened  our 
mirth.  The  prince,  perceiving  our  disposition, 
was  willing  to  promote  it.  And  on  rising  from 
table  he  told  us  that  he  was  determined  that 
we  should  recommence  our  jollity  at  supper. 

“We  were  scarcely  seated  at  supper  before 
he  began  by  drinking  a number  of  interesting 
healths,  which  there  was  a necessity  of  pledg- 
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Ing.  This  first  skirmish  being  over,  it  waft  fol- 
lowed by  an  incessant  How  of  sallies  and  rep- 
artee*. The  most  contracted  countenances  be- 
came expanded.  The  gtiyeiy  was  general,  even 
the  ladies  agisting  in  promoting  onr  jollity. 

u After  about  two  hours  I stepped  out  for  a 
moment  into  the  vestibule.  1 had  placed  be- 
fore me  a large  glass  of  water,  which  the  prin- 
ce**, opposite  to  whom  I had  the  honor  to  sit, 
in  a vein  of  mischievous  pleasantry,  foul  order- 
ed to  be  emptied,  and  had  tilled  it  with  Sellery 
wine,  which  was  m clear  as  rock  water.  Hav- 
ing already  lost  my  taste,  I mixed  my  wine 
with  wine.  Thinking  to  refresh  myself  I be- 


came joyous,  Wat  it  was  n kind  of  joy  that  leaned 
toward  intoxication. 

“To  finish  my  picture — the  prince  ordered 
me  to  come  and  sit  by  him.  He  said  many 
gracious  things  to  me*  and  let  me  see  into  fu- 
turity m far  as  my  feeble  sight  was  then  capa- 
ble of  discovering.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
me  drink  bumper  after  bumper  of  his  Lunelle 
wine, 


The  rest  of  the  company,  however,  were 
not  less  sensible  than  I of  the  effects  of  the 
nectar  which  there  flowed  in  such  mighty 
streams. 

<f  At  last,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  the 
princess  broke  a glass,  This  was  the  signal  lor 
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our  impetuous  jollity,  and  an  example  that  ap- 
peared highly  worthy  of  our  imitation.  In  an 
instant  all  the  glasses  few  to  the  several  cor- 
ners of  the  room.  AH  the  crystals,  porcelain, 
mirrors,  branches,  bowls,  and  vases  were  broken 
into  a thousand  pieces.  In  the  midst  of  this 
universal  destruction  the  prince  stood,  like  the 
man  in  Horace  who  contemplates  the  crush  of 
worlds,  with  a look  of  perfect  tranquillity. 

“ To  this  tumult  succeeded  a fresh  burst  of 
mirth,  during  which  the  prince  slipped  away, 
and,  aided  by  his  pages,  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment; and  the  princess  immediately  followed. 
The  day  after  this  adventure  the  court  was  at 
its  last  gasp.  Neither  the  prince  nor  any  of 
the  courtiers  could  stir  from  their  beds.” 

Baron  Bielfeld  himself  was  so  intoxicated 
that,  in  attempting  to  retire,  he  fell  down  the 
grand  staircase  from  top  to  bottom.  He  was 
severely  bruised,  and  was  taken  up  senseless. 
“After  lying  about  a fortnight  in  bed,”  he 
writes,  “ where  the  prince  had  the  goodness  to 
come  every  day  to  see  me,  and  to  contribute 
every  thing  possible  to  my  cure,  I got  abroad 
again.'* 

Frederick  William,  through  spies,  kept  him- 
self informed  of  every  thing  which  was  said  or 
done  at  Reinsberg.  Such  orgies  as  the  above 
excited  his  contempt  and  abhorrence.  But 
notwithstanding  the  above  narrative,  there  is 
abundant  testimony  that  the  prince  was  not 
'ordinarily  addicted  to  such  shameful  excesses. 
The  Italian  count,  Algarotti,  distinguished  alike 
for  his  familiarity  with  the  sciences  and  his  cul- 
tivated taste  for  the  fine  arts,  was  an  honored 
guest  at  Reinsberg.  In  a letter  addressed  to 
lord  Hervey,  under  date  of  September  30,  1739, 
the  count  writes : 

“ What  shall  I say  to  you,  my  lord,  of  the 
prince  royal,  the  lover  and  the  favorite  of  the 
Muses?  Several  days,  which  we  passed  with 
him  in  his  castle  of  Reinsberg,  seemed  to  be 
but  a few  hours.  He  is  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  most  amiable  of  men.  Though  I 
could  notice  only  his  private  virtues,  I can 
boldly  assure  you,  my  lord,  that  the  world  wiU 
one  day  admire  his  royal  qualifications;  and 
that  when  he  shall  be  upon  the  throne  he  will 
show  himself  to  be  the  greatest  of  sovereigns. 
There  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  he  will  seek  out  for  great  men  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  his  father  does  for  giants.” 

Baron  Bielfeld  gives  the  foUowing  account 
of  the  ordinary  employments,  and  the  tone  of 
conversation  of  the  prince:  “All  the  employ- 
ments and  all  the  pleasures  of  the  prince  are 
those  of  a man  of  understanding.  He  is,  at 
this  time,  actually  engaged  in  refuting  the  dan- 
gerous political  reveries  of  Machiavel.  His 
conversation  at  table  is  charming.  He  talks 
much  and  excellently  well  His  mind  seems 
to  be  equal  to  all  sorts  of  subjects ; and  his  im- 
agination produces  on  each  of  them  a number 
of  new  and  just  ideas.  His  genius  resembles 
the  fire  of  the  vestals  that  was  never  extinct. 
A decent  and  polite  contradiction  is  not  dis- 


agreeable to  him.  He  possesses  the  rare  tal- 
ent of  displaying  the  wit  of  others,  and  of  giv- 
ing them  opportunity  to  shine  on  those  subjects 
in  which  they  excel.  He  jests  frequently  and 
sometimes  rallies,  but  never  with  asperity ; and 
an  ingenious  retort  does  not  displease  him. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  this 
prince’s  library.  It  has  a view  of  the  lake  and 
gardens.  A coUection,  not  very  numerous  but 
well  chosen,  of  the  best  books  in  the  French 
language  are  ranged  in  glass  cases,  which  are 
ornamented  with  carvings  and  gildings  in  ex- 
cellent taste.  The  portrait  of  M.  De  Voltaire 
occupies  an  honorable  place  in  this  library. 
He  is  the  favorite  author  of  the  prince,  who 
has,  in  general,  a high  esteem  for  good  Freuch 
writers  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

“The  evenings  are  devoted  to  music.  The 
prince  has  a concert  in  his  saloon,  where  no 
one  enters  who  is  not  invited , an<f  such  invita- 
tion is  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  favor. 
The  prince  has  commonly  performed  a sonata 
and  a concert  for  the  flute,  on  which  he  plays 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  He  fills  the  flute 
admirably  well,  has  great  agility  with  the  fin- 
gers, and  a vast  fund  of  music.  He  composes 
himself  sonatas.  I have  had  the  honor  of 
standing  behind  him  more  than  once  w hile  he 
was  playing,  and  was  charmed  with  his  taste, 
especially  in  the  adagio.  He  has  a continual 
creation  of  new  ideas.” 


SHADOWS. 

When  I see  the  long  wild  briers 
Waving  in  the  winds  like  fires. 

See  the  green  skirts  of  the  maples 
Barred  with  scarlet  and  with  gold, 

See  the  sunflower,  heavy-hearted, 

Shadow's  then  from  days  departed 
Come  and  with  their  tender  trembles 
Wrap  my  bosom,  fold  on  fold. 

I can  hear  sweet  Invitations 
Through  the  sobbing,  sad  vibrations 
Of  tne  winds  that  follow',  follow. 

As  from  self  I seek  to  fly— 

Come  up  hither!  come  up  hither! 

Leave  tne  rough  and  rainy  weather  1 
Come  up  w’bere  the  royal  rosea 
Never  fade  and  never  die  1 

Twas  when  May  was  blushing,  blooming, 
Brown  bees,  bluebirds,  singing,  humming, 
That  we  built  and  walled  our  chamber 
With  the  emerald  of  the  leaves; 

Made  our  bed  of  yellow  mosses 
Soft  as  pile  of  silken  flosses, 

Dreamed  our  dreams  in  dewy  brightness 
Radiant  like  the  mornB  and  eves. 

And  it  was  when  woods  were  gleaming, 

And  w’hen  clonds  were  wildly  streaming 
Gray  and  umber,  white  ana  amber, 
Streaming  in  the  north  wind's  breath, 

That  mv  little  rose-mouthed  blossom 
Fell  and  faded  on  my  bosom, 

Cankered  by  the  coming  coldness, 

Blighted  by  the  frosts  of  death. 

Therefore  when  I see  the  shadows 
Drifting  in  across  the  meadows. 

See  the  troops  of  summer  wild  birds 
Flying  from  us,  cloud  on  clond, 

Memory  with  that  May-time  lingers, 

And  I seem  to  feel  the  fingers 
Of  my  lost  and  lovely  darling 
Wrap  my  heart  up  in  her  shroud. 

Alios  Cabv. 
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NATURE’S  COMMON  CARRIER 


IT  is  now  over  two  hundred  years  since  an 
illustrious  servant  of  England’s  infamous 
king  made  the  discovery  which  has  enrolled  the 
name  of  Harvey  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace 
the  history  of  discovery  and  invention.  Truth 
never  springs,  like  Miuerva,  full  armed  and  per- 
fect at  birth. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  had  been  hinted 
at  by  the  ancient#.  But  Harvey  first  made  proof 
of  what  had  before  been,  at  best,  but  n vague 
surmise.  His  thought  has  germinated,  his  one 
great  idea  has  been  tested  and  followed  to 
its  consummation.  Every  intelligent  reader 
knows,  at  least  dimly,  something  of  the  won- 
derful mechanism  which  be  carries  within  him- 
self. An  intricate  system  of  riversMiud  cnnals 
irrigates  and  nourishes  every  parr  of  his  frame. 
The  current  (lows  with  marvelous  rapidity 
through  this  elaborate  system  of  passage-ways, 
before  which  the  famed  labyrinth  of  ancient 
times  fades  into  insignificance.  It  completes 
the  entire  circuit  from  the  heart  to  the  extrem- 


ities, from  the  extremities  to  the  heart  again, 
about  twice  every  second.  While  the  reader 
has  been  perusing  this  paragraph  this  ceaseless 
tide  hns  completed,  probably,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  these  circuits.  Night  and 
day,  sleeping  and  waking,  it  knows  no,  rest. 
It  halts  only  in  the  hour  of  death. 

The  secret  of  this  mighty  movement  is  a 
marvelous  mechanism  w'bose  structure  science 
has,  since  the  days  of  Harvey,  examined,  ana- 
lyzed, comprehended.  The  heart  is  the  force- 
pump  of  the  hnnmn  system.  Its  pulsations 
keep  pace  with  the  pendulum.  These  heart- 
throbs  vary  in  number  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  a minute.  Their  average  num- 
ber, in  a state  of  health,  in  middle  life,  is  one 
a second.* 

These  muscles  of  the  heart,  that  never  cease 


* Whet  her  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  really  due 
to  the  pulsation#  of  the  heart  i*  Indeed  a disputed 
question.  But  there  1*  no  dispute  that  Ihe  tnu«culnr 
contraction  of  thw  \\ytwt  exert#  a powerful  Influence 
la  aiding  to  proilu^,  that  circulation. 
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from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  are  the  only  ones 
which  never  weary.  Breathing  even  becomes 
at  times  laborious — heart-throbs  never. 

But  the  grandeur  of  this  circulation  pales  be- 
fore the  grander  circulating  movements  of  na- 
ture. The  world  too  has  its  heart-throbs,  its 
life-blood,  its  ceaseless,  tireless  pulsations.  It 
is  of  these  we  write. 

Go  into  a forest  on  a summer's  day.  Na- 
ture seems  absolutely  in  repose.  At  first  an 
unbroken  silence  appears  to  reign.  Listen! 
You  hear  only  the  ch/rp  of  the  cricket,  the  mel- 
ancholy or  the  merry  note  of  a single  songster, 
or  possibly  the  whir  of  a partridge  through  the 
leaves.  Yet  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a scene  of 
the  busiest  activity.  Within  reach  of  your  eye 
a hundred  mysterious,  invisible  force-pumps  are 
at  work  driving  the  nourishing  juices  of  the 
earth  far  up  into  the  leafy  chambers  of  the  tall- 
est trees.  The  force  employed  in  this  forest 
far  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  that  of  the  nois- 
iest factory  that  disturbs  with  its  clangor  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  any  New  England  vil- 
lage. Yet  it  performs  its  work  so  quietly,  so 
noiselessly,  that  its  presence  even  is  not  recog- 
nized. You  rejoice  in  a house  supplied  with 
all  the  modern  improvements.  Yon  have  water 
in  every  room.  The  elm  which  overshadows 
you  laughs  at  your  bungling  imitation  of  its  own 
delicate  mechanism,  which  noiselessly  sends  the 
supply  far  above  your  roof-tree. 

And  its  cistern  never  fails ; its  pump  never 
gets  out  of  order. 

Strangest  of  all,  when  the  vegetable  anato- 
mist dissects  the  tree  he  can  find  no  heart. 
These  pulsations,  which  set  at  defiance  the  law 
of  gravitation,  seem  to  put  at  fault  alike  the 
naturalist  and  the  metaphysician.  They  seem 
almost  to  refute  the  axiom,  “ Every  effect  has  , 
a cause."  To  the  sense  they  appear  to  be 
causeless.  The  heart  is  a wonderful  mechan- 
ism. There  is  something  yet  more  wonderful. 
It  is  the  ceaseless  pulsation  of  nature  without 
a heart. 

Hales,  by  a curious  experiment,  demonstra- 
ted the  power  of  this  invisible  energy.  He 
fitted  a long  tube  to  the  stem  of  a young  vine 
which  he  severed  for  the  purpose.  The  fluid 
rose  in  the  fountain  to  the  height  of  forty-four 
feet.  Subsequent  experiments  have  measured 
its  power  yet  more  accurately.  The  mysterious 
mechanism  of  the  elm  is  more  powerful  than  the 
heart  of  the  ox,  the  horse,  or  even  the  elephant. 
The  current  flows  with  a quiet  but  mighty  en- 
ergy which  is  positively  inexplicable.  Modern 
science  has  for  this  phenomenon  no  other  explan- 
ation than  that  which  the  Psalmist  intimates : 
“The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap."  This 
mysterious  power  witnesses,  not  more  truly  but 
more  evidently  and  singularly  than  more  ex- 
plicable phenomena,  to  the  divine  life-principle 
with  which  nature  has  been  endowed  by  nature’s 
God. 

We  have  spoken  as  though  the  sap  were 
driven  up  from  below.  The  experiment  of 
Hales  would  seem  to  indicate  this.  An  ex- 


periment made  by  M.  Pouchet,  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Rouen,  indicates,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  power  is  applied  from  above, 
or  inheres  in  the  arteries  of  the  tree.  It  at 
the  same  time  illustrates  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  not  difficult  of  repetition, 
though  it  requires  delicacy  and  skill  in  the 
experimenter.  M.  Pouchet  cut  off  a branch 
of  a tree  and  inserted  the  lower  end  into  an 
air-tight  tube  filled  with  water.  The  other  end 
of  this  tube  was  plunged  into  a vessel  filled  with 
a colored  liquid  heavier  than  and  which  would 
not  mix  with  the  water.  The  tree  drank  up 
the  water.  The  colored  liquid  followed  the  re- 
treating column  of  water  up  the  tube.  It  rose 
at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  a minute. 

The  root  constitutes  the  plant's  mouth.  It 
terminates  in  a little  sponge.  The  sponge 
drinks  up  4he  moisture  from  the  surrounding 
earth.  A simple  experiment  proves  that  what- 
ever an  amputated  branch  may  do  for  an  hour, 
the  mouth  of  the  plant  is  necessary  to  its  per- 
manent vitality.  Two  plants  are  placed  for 
this  purpose,  side  by  side,  in  contiguous  ves- 
sels. The  roots  of  the  one  are  in  water  or 
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j March  yon  ride  hy  one  of.f.bf;i?e  grove*,  you  iri£ 
J *#e  in  every  tte*  \im  process  ol  phlebotomy  »v~ 
peak'd.  A bucketful  of  its  Mood  isf  idYenyiel-jetf 
hy  each  nHjpijm plaining  victim  every  day  : ;and 
y^de^pitfethisbleetiiog.  it  reserv^ehoftgh  tyi. 
the  full  Mjppiv  of  its  own  life. 

.Sat  ure/ interpreting  Him  wht?$e  m mister  riit 
is,  ulw&ys  pro  flatly.  She  suppfe 

t&timi  flat  only  with  abundant,  hut  wtiK  sugek 
uhumiaTif  etrculsiUm.  Wlm*  the  tree  rntei?^ 
frotti  the  earth  it  partmliy  uHes  in  m mpuMi- 
ruia  labomtoiy  itr  tiHy  ^ostiufti^iire  of  fruit  and 
dower*  The  rest,  ami  it  It  j*  I urge  surplus.  h 
exudes  Crow  the  poie*,  dhiMH  of  it*  leave*.  in 
Other  word*,  the  phenutuepcm  of  perepiratkaT 
is  a unbnnsal  one:  ' 3 ,-V: 

Nailing  as  we  ail  know,  fakhis  a hath 
%?* miner  WOrn i«g.  For  an  hoar  Or  more  mief 
it#  leaves,  the  dowers.  tbs  ■ sjwlUv 

with  rare  brilliancy.  This  phenomenon  hi 
ia  popularly  sup)»used  to  be  im\n%  i*  n yon- 
denaatvon  qf  uq neons  vapor  intheni mother* 
If  you  hold  over  the  steaming  xmsfrilof  rhe  twv- 
kettle  a coh)  iiiWMi^phtte*  it  wii)  j>reW,mJY  |W 
ehyeml  ft  rth  ha*  ixtfp 


-rr  ■, ... 

rrrKnxMkLX'i. 

Natch?  h never • guilty  of  red-tapnism  It 
possesses  in  ah  emlnjant  y^gree  that  peeMiur 
chamcrermrie  of  genius,  rim  powur  or  <uhipm* 
lion  to  e ire n instances-  When  necessary,  the 
branch  becomes  a root,  the  root  a branch.  Du* 
hamel  ill iwt rated  this  by  a curious  ^pejrim.eut. 

He inverted  a willow,  placing  its  roots-  in  the 
oners  itir  and  it?  houghs  iri  the  e&rth.  In  ft 


•sranrier  than  the  air  after  mgbtfnU^V  dh*de>w 
MwsK-hehhroeck,  of  the  U nirermr  of  Teyden* 
by  a very  simple ; illiidtratioh'  stiH  n*v»!r da^Ty 
demonstnued  t hat  d w i$  -not  altogether  oft  mg 
to  such  a process  of  condensation,  lie  covcrM 
the  entire  cirmtfft&rence  of  the  root  of  u whin; 
poppy  with  a leaden  pUte.  He  then  *ovet%d 
the  plant  with  a beil-gTass,  whh  h he  cemented 
lu  the  lead.  The  dew  which  nightly  gathenrl 
upon  iU  leaves  was  not,  however,  so  iho  le&tt 
abated.  During  the  direst  nights  the  plant 


from  the  earth.  Every  spring,  as  tire  s«p  bo- 
gins  a gain  .after  its  long  hlbeniatiotb  to  Sow, 
the  'wood k men  prepare  to  atinck  the  ^MTgAr-uia  - 
pies.  They  Itndd  their  camp*  in  thtVifthfsfc  of 
the  grwfc  whose  treasure*  they  eovcv  Bering 
a hole  into  tim  very  heaft  at  the  im*  they  in- 
sert a rude  w ooden  tube.  If  in  February  or 
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df.  iiiB  glues  were  ecen  «u>- 
$c#re<l  h}  ft.  The  quantity  far 
oWeetied  tliM  whid*  coilld  lmi% 
b?v*n  held  ' in  solution  by 
small  qnaHdty  of  air  witbm  (he> 
borivgb^'.-'  ‘®for 1 ft  us,  demon  tu  rn  - • . . • 
toil  i hat  flfc**  ii  yot 
•M4'. «ve/?  i f it  be  fvirtValiy^B  vori- 
tfeuKHtion  of  tfqjrebvH; paper  from 
the  arinospfiers.  IfcU  ifl  fuot 
largely,  If  mn  ahinity,  p*tidttK*d 
by  the  exudation  of  sttt^»lus  wa-  J 
ter  from  ihivfHjre^  of 
ftther  words,  it  w t^'per^|yir^l|^u::.;^ 
of  riarure. '"  .'  ; - ■ . .-;T;V 

Srienes  bm  gone  further..  It  J0 
hftfe  with  accord}:  the 

exact  amount  of  this  pcrspiitfr  -C 
truth  This  v/a*  dotre  by  an  ^ 
periment of  which  Oaettanl  >vasi  |>g 
th  gx t*  at or . He  tmlozeA.  tire  /.’■  v.: 

branch  of  a tret  in  n.  gfe&  glohti;/  ; 

A noefe  pi-oceeding  fix>m  ^ _ 

globe  w.ax  Mi^rtcti  in  a flask,  Tho  whdiet  * w H the  juiceVof  the  mrfh  into  *>vt*ry  pan 

halite  rbttttly  sea  i ed  to  pro  vent  0 y npu  rut  i or? , T{i?  of  thv  Wjjjjdio*  nil  |te  tissues*  If* 

m'Mitifbt  ti\is  btnmih,  ga^beret?  ; q uwui- 

in  little  dmp*  upon  ibe  ahlea  of  the  globe,  and  ties.  In  equates  my rimls  <>f  %lrofisr  throt)g>i  the 
trickled  <UiS*ri  into  the fi^khtdow.  Tteirtisidifey  minor*  p-»ve>  -T  ihe  Ifea  *•*;>*  Absorbed  by  ih« 

The  ammaphere,  if  % in  iunt  cArKleosed  in  sfe/^ver* 
fiWtfb*  in  twenty-four  hour*,  g/ive  mY  fn  pet-  Or  fe  rulte  from  the  loaf  directly  ten  to  iN 
spltntibn  double  iii  own  weighf.  It  weighed  Mint  of  the  piling  fake*  up  * new.  supply  of 
five  draebms  an4  a half  The  water  which  it  foml,  and  repeal  ognhj  and  :<gam  its  wcuiL 
exuded  in  & $ rigte  day  Av‘etghed  an  ounce  and  Thu*v  with  a T.nightv  fuit-  noiseless 

three  drachma,  this ; -1^!.^  '.  to  ?bY^»(y. itself 

Tluis  tmrure  make*  Vegetation  CGnmmaily  w?ih  fho  soum*^  uf  Wh\  ’fbo  sryum  engine 
supply  itself  The  Khw<*r  is  by  no  roeati#  Uto  tbai  oxnrv^t  vd  human  genius  and  AiH,  wbrri» 
or# ly t perVmj^  notion  the  <)uef  merlin  of  su|n  imn>ifofUist  wafnr  jupr  vupor..  ?unt  huvUtif  used 
pfy.  Water,  d im*  hv<'p  i»uid*  [*  m* Hive's  ^reat  it»  aiumst.  TitvtueU^ucubix!  forev,  r»X’onv>‘rts  ir 
tran^pon  mg  fUTiiliUni  df  t*  waj^r  $ hi cti :i€  m-  | Imo  wut^r,  to  he  employed  wg»iid  liud  Hi 
litre**  eommotj  cuirfot.  ^»ek^  iip.-fejF  tlfW  robt^  j etepm,  after  alt  only  itoii at an  opeTHlio/*  wlr^b 

nauire  ba?v  been  currying  on  for  ugx-i 
ijt^n  a .ucute  ^yjgrnttdanr 'jit  which- 'the. 
imnginatmn,  in  vain  endeufor^  to  foou 
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m adequate  ebneepnon. 

But  the  pju  nf  dma  nof  cop  fine  the 
benefits  of  thia.  proems  to.  Itself:  l»i 
many  tVay&  it  U funded  beneftciul  to 
ctheri;. 

The  bentg h led ’ ira velttr  in  the 
A muricHu  forests  (indk  bvm^lf  in  a *itu- 
tklitra  only  le<*  bbreihic  than  that  of  one 
wi»o  ib  loir  iu  the  watering  desert  pf: 
ACriftfc  In.  the  wihlet  of  a marsh,  he  is 
yet  without  wafer,  That  which  en* 
vUr>tM»  him  is  nor  owlv  iuk'ewarm  and 
filled  wifh  r^tih  arid  decay- 
irig  fegetm tony  it  is  dnngcrpu?  so  the 
heuifh/H*  well  as  sickening  to.  the  |»o^ 
me»;  :‘fliere  are  p<>  rocks  to  hold  m 
llibVr  hnlhfws— nnfii re's  cisterh«— the  ic^ 
cuuUilutetl  mhistnre^  hoarded  up  fi*otn 
rcceid  niinfc  In  va5n,  h>  this 
waste  of  too  iHxunantyegefauoii.  where' 

life  tiy  its  v$ry  abundKQce . 

tlo^  i»e  -Wok  9Fftlr  sprtngH^:;  &*yr 

h>  it  ter  him  vi  lie  fiiid  tlic  purj)ie 
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reports  finding  some  on  the 
;>jattd  of  Borneo  which  con- 
tained two  quarts  of  water. 

A yet  more  extraordinary 
illustration  of  this  peculiar 
transpiration  of  plants  is  af- 
forded by  the  weeping-tree 
of  the  Canary  Islands.  * This 
extraordinary  tree  lives  in  a 
perpetual  shower.  The  wa- 
ter, exuding  from  its  foliage, 
falls  in  a copious  min  from 
it*  branches.  It  thus  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a little  pond, 
which  it  perpetually  supplies. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  vicin- 
ity come  hither  to  get  their 
water. 


M.  Pouchet,  from 
whose  pages  we  take  this  re- 
■ $•  / markable  account  of  the 
weeping -tree,  adds:  “At 
dr-t  I suspected  some  exag- 
ration  in  the  accounts 
given  by  travelers  as  to  the 
transpiration  of  this  tree  ; but 
■r  seeing  an  arborescent 
v- fuchsia,  in  one  of  the  green - 
houses  of  the  botanical  gar- 
* den  of  Rouen,  rain  down  so 
£ much  water  upon  the  plants 

"A  mnnd  it  that  it  was  necessary 
10  rcniove  them,  I have  be- 
jf . bcvecl  the  statements.” 

R *s  not-,  however,  water 
.•  :.:y  which  nature,  thus  sin- 
).V0f! . ■ guiarly  but  generously  pro- 
vides.  The  tree  is  not  only 
3'  a reservoir;  it  is  a manuf»c- 

: torv,  n laboratory,  yes  i even 

lpwi^u'  d distillery. 

- . k A hind  flowing  with  milk 

and  honey”  was,  if  we  nmv 
~~~  judge  from  the  present  as- 

pects of  nature  in  Palestine, 
nn  hyperbole  when  applied  to  that  land  of  prom- 
ise. Yet  it  is  true  that  both  sometimes  liter- 
ally flow  from  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  peasants  of  Sicily  find,  exuding  from  the. 
pores  of  the  flowering  ash,  n sugary  substance 
resembling  honey.  They  gather  it,  as  the  boys 
do  chewing-gum  from  the  spruce,  with  a knife. 
Similar  exudations  are  observed  in  the  larch- 
tree  of  Brian^on.  Bruce  observed  an  analo- 
gous phenomenon  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Caracas,  South  America,  the  native*, 
making  an  incision  in  the  trunk  of  whut  they 
very  properly  designate  the  cow-tree,  extract  a 
fluid  which  has  not  only  the  appearance,  but  oil 
the  qualities  of  milk. 

Nature  also  churns.  The  natives  of  the  Ni- 
ger gather  their  butter  from  the,  butter-tree. 
They  even  sell  ir  in  their  market#.  It  abounds 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  become  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  bring  their  isolated 
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safracenia.  This  singular  plant  affords  a nat- 
ural vase,  than  which  the  art  of  Etruria  or 
Sevres  never  constructed  one  more  elegant. 
Its  circling  leaves  unite  firmly  at  their  edges, 
transforming  the  flower  into  a graceful  and  ele- 
gant amphora.  An  ample  green  auricle,  dec- 
orated with  ecarlet  veins,  surmounts  this  ves- 
sel— nature’s  drinking-cup — which  is  filled  with 
fine  and  delicious  water.  The  traveler  may 
drink  of  it  with  entire  safety. 

In  India  somewhat  similar  flowers  afford  the 
denizens  of  the  forest  natural  reservoirs,  which 
are  named,  for  those  who  use  th$m  the  most, 
monkey -cups.  These  flowery  receptacles  are 
provided  with  a lid,  w hich  the  plant,  with  admira- 
ble forethought,  draws  down  at  night.  The  cup 
thus  closed  U tljen  filled  by  exudation  from  in? 
own  veins.  By  day  the  lid  is  raised,  and  the 
contents  are  given  off  in  evaporation  for  the 
benefit  of  shrubs  and  flowers  less  happy  than  it- 
self. Thejie  cups,  in  the  smaller  varieties,  hold 
about  half  a pint  of  water  each.  Mr.  Wallace 


See  Illustration  on  page  60' 
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land  into  relations  with  other  and  civilized  com- 
munities. The  slave-dealer  dreads  it  more  than 
the  English  blockade.  At  his  solicitation  the 
King  of  Dahomey  ordered  it  exterminated. 
But  it  witl  not  die.  A ceaseless  war  is  pro- 
claimed in  the  name  of  this  infamous  traffic 
against  the  tree.  The  malice  of  its  foes  it  re- 
pays only  by  persistent  beneficence.  It  is  an- 
nually burned  by  royal  decree.  It  annually 
spring*  up  again. 

Alas!  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess 
it,  nature,  which  furnishes  us  so  abundantly 
Vol.XL.~No.  2SW33 


with  fruits  of  innumerable  kinds,  provides  also, 
in  its  mystic  labors  1 013%  wine.  The  wine-bear- 
ing palm  of  Western  Africa  yield*  u vinous 
sap.  which  is  indeed  mild  ami  sweet  when  firs: 
drawn,  but  ferments  in  a few  honris.  and  is  then 
invested  with  intoxicating  qualities.  The  tee- 
totaler will*  however,  remind  ns  that  vegeta- 
tion, which  produces  water  in  such  abundance 
and  in  every  land,  furnishes  wine  but  in  one 
country  and  in  limited  quantities.  Tie  may 
Add,  also,  that  even  this  fact  is  less  significant 
than  it  seems;  that  Nature  is  not  always  be- 
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tpjfieeni,  nor  her  gifts  to  be  taken  without  ex- 
amination ; that,  like  man,  she  makes  out  of 
the  same  juices  sometimes  the  most  healthful 
fruits,  ami  sometimes  the  most  noxious  poisons. 
And  he  will  be  undoubtedly  right,  Inanimate, 
as  well  as  animate  nature,  furnishes  venomous 
reptiles  whose  secretions  are  death  itself.  There 
is  nothing  incredible  in  the  story  which  Xeno- 
phon narrates  of  the  accident  which  overtook 
his  army.  Having  found  some  honey,  the  sol- 
diers eagerly  devoured  it.  Those  that  partook 
were  dangerously  poisoned.  This  event,  inex- 
plicable at  the  time,  science  has  since  explain- 
ed. The  honey  was  composed,  doubtless  in 
part  at  least,  of  tlie  poisonous  juices  of  the 
A saka  pontica. 

The  nettle,  which  in  our  northern  climate 


only  stings,  in  the  tropics  is  dangerous,  if  not 
deadly.  It  is  even  said  that  only  amputation 
will  save  the  life  of  one  who  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  bitten  by  one  of  these  ‘v  serpents  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom/*  This  sj>eeie$  of  plant, 
armed  with  organs  which  closely  resemble  the 
fangs  of  a serpent,  is  catted  by  the  natives  the 
“ devil’s  leaf/1 

These  noxious  juices  are,  however,  the  ex* 
eeption.  Those  which  seem  }*>isonous  some- 
times possess  rare  medical  qualities.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  cinchona,  from  w hich  we  de- 
rive the  quinine,  the  only  remedy  which  science 
1ms  yet  discovered  for  those  burning  fevers 
which  are  produced  by  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion in  the  midst  of  which  the  cinchona  is  found. 
Perhaps  science  will  yet  discover  that  nothing 
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in  nature  U rfeall/  noiioits  ^ that  h is  «>nlv  out  "friars  thb  Mi  dd ijs  Ages  emp loviid  vV.5. 

ignorrtriXt  which  mates  \i  4pp6ttf  so.  tif  the  soapwori  /of  the  *&iuc  ;i»hj^u>jss;  &pn. 

Nature  does  not  con  ten  1 hersfeif  with  prorid-  ther  Chinaman  nor  fr.tyr  attained,  However,  *ucb 
mg  it  nils,  beverage*,  and  wediciueK  fthe  ha*  result*  io  cloaniinvit^  m would  wake  us  de*.»  oui, 
;£&$>'  cl  proper  lv^ai-d  for  our  appMrnnce.  She  to  ihcnr  ariiVie  for  that  produced  by 

ferhishes  us  with  soap  and  perfume*  ft*?  our  t ari’ifirtal  manna 

iotie tv  and  with  light  for  our  use  when  darkjadss  ; In  perfumeries  nature  U more  fuccessful.  It 
veil*  the  earth.  is  >^wd  that  the  ihlor  nf  the  j^eiftary  inuitales 

The  negro  picks  oat  hie  letter®  in  his  ^outli-  I tp;  the  mariner  the  cousi;  of  Spam  more  tln*n 
&m  cabin  by  the  light,  of  a piteh-pmo  t<vr*i b — j ten  tekgv&. . nut  af  sea.  0<he»*  plant*'  a*  well, 
tft^figM,  tliiii  ia,  of  the  ru^in^siaii-- offs,  provide  the  perfumer 
out*  of  rhe  common  trees  tit  the  American  for*  V with  the  rtf  h«*>  arf.and  the  imlieiwjih 

Nor  f$  it  always  fu  th 0 form  of  rusit?  or  : the  e\t  ihi*o  csymmve  Ji v tiv  Houle* 

; uch  that  this*  exudation  take/?  place.  If  IX  tfhkh  art’  the  MCceMsary fumbure  of "'every -well-. 
*?ojQ&etiihe* . a yapor. ■ This  V the  tr^aewrrUj  died tPthitrtable.  In’  ffmiiefc,  where  the 
fraKifldta;  vrhVuh  Eg  a ufiMite  but  beautiful  mi  ie  earned  m i;>  greatest  jktriecuou,  immense 
I f it  be  guarded  gainst  the  witui-^  gardens  of  1 Vos  vers  are  cultivated  exclusively 
fey  Wing  planed  iu  a gla*s»  eaje,  fpr  ^yuiillle—  5 fur  their  ft  ugmncct  w bidfi  isranglu,  taged,  and 
itnil the  vapor  which  it  '4 :^ij3pjpP^ ;^i^ipV4-lr3P-' _Mu«trt«2r  c«f  rfi civilized  globe. 

«he  aame  time  coUiictedL.  rhe  \rtt&r  wlUtAk.e  $&  i&.  a single  near  Cannes,  there 

when  lighted  ^ ami  hum  with.  &•'  bright^yparivW  are  annually  used  one  hundred  ami  tiny -three 
Unit  light  like  tlifii  of  ih&  Iv ev>p\afium?  wfd^h  .%£ ; tbon&ahd  pounds  a\  tihiapoh  of  orange  flow- 
nved  in  producing  the  haimics*  epp&ag  ration*  the  name  quantity  6f  rose  flowery  dyer 

of  tJie  meUnlpiufta*  "J  V tbi  d/">usund  pooudvfof  t»toc.fc'»jurrant  flow‘- 

Tbe  eehyts  Of  soft#:  ieguTfimosse  ftfifr/rtJ  ihft  *pr*.  thirndiye  thourand  pounds  fl  jugjniiuj  tkvw- 
Chluei^  »uHp*  The  mendiennt  ers,  t*  ^my - two  thousand  poutjwf  of  nolens, 

nearly  nitre  thoniiatisl  of  inbemscs,  be- 

-ithre  xniV/i:  and  rOaetBfii rjv  In  the  district  of 

v qoiteatiinporr- 

"’:•. /;  dnt^ -aa  that  hf  the  gmins  or  the  tmda. 

: ’ ' "W**  ha<?e  spoken  v>f  Nature  y manufactories 
; ' .tiB'-well  n«>  of  he^vUiK'rntor!ei^'\‘i^W:^ 

, eainry  to  f^j&ind  our  retiderg  that  modem 
ence  has  found  in  the  milky  juices  pf  the  culm- 
%v  < v v •>/  £ tsfia  of  Sr mth  A rn erica*  and  tlie  Z&frwkiy  . 

of  the  Malay  Arfliipclago,  ft  sdb&tviiH.e  capable 
>»f  ftciTiog  a greater  rariety  tit  u&os  tluwt  any 
K i 0n°  >/V{'°^  vr  metal.  The  India  rubber 

. ■ iic  i ^;MU:i-f^roba,  iindirr  the  rAilHul  maiiivula- 

uouh  or  modern  art,  agsutm  a pymuer  mutiber 
T-  - of  transfftrniatiou*  itian  itnaginafbm  ever  con- 

* ^HHE'  cei  veil  of  as  being  prod  need  by  the  rnagie  w and 

»f  vhc  m.:*.^t  jKitenr  fauy.  It  runs,  indKalT  the 
J . / ’ ; j ; whole  gamut  of  the  useful  and  ornauiertial, 

'%> 4 • ' ♦* ' • •!  ; ftxim  the  t/feast-pin  on  Uie  bosom. -of  the  l#tUe 

'*•  '•  b'  the  hie -boat  in  the  surges  of  the  ocean. 

'I  . ; * .*  ^och  .ire  some,  by  nti  mean*  all.  of  the  many 

j ilint  mysterious  circnlatibg  i&a&fa 

” ' which  i>'  ftJ'wnys  going  on<  lit  ditfereut  forms 

i * $i  ;wud  with  such  widely  different  remits,  in  the* 

' \ v:  no  »u  ev.fyy  tree,  piant.  shrub,  flower,  grasd.  . 

t }•  ^ • ; ||^K88S|  c kiVif.  <iTail:uhm  of  nut  me  is  not  eoutiried 

^ > «.,y*;iaiion.  We  nmy  even  $<iy  that  fids  is 

; I Ih*  poet  is  noet’is(bmed  to  call  the  ocean  i: 4 
* $$*'  * / svwte  of  wuu «'»>/*  To  the.  ra/elc^  ob^eirer  it 

:i  nyaii!?ra§M ! so*  me  Ktrwige  that  tiireedo mills  of  the  %ottp(ve 

. of  rhe  earth  shoubl  be  gWen  up  to  ih is  mu:k* 

; b?.fy  bm  irmbibj  IfeiMhis  iumumsn  .iu‘a>?» 

of  vv jo: r cunMtime<i,  in  lr»*  1.  ihe  lieidt  of  the 
cinbt*,  and  snpphet  nature  wh.b  i»'  IhVhkmd, 
Were  ir  not  for  this  wasrri  of  ware  The  iUo- 
...  • • • tiuehi&  woo^  spmi  be^ixxie  a wn^tbdif  Mpdil 

V.  ;:  j'  i This  heart  ho>  its  pulsaumri.  • Tv,  ice  Ut 

" ♦.we»»iy-ftmr  hours  the  giganiii  bearf-throh  6*- 
tub  F&jizi>£iajL  I cux«  which  we  call  tb4?  tide. 
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Thy  stom  that  ever  plow*  the  >«'r* 

face  of  Bnf>  ^<mh>rn  Atlantic  produce*  hnf  a 
ripple  on  ity  /$tdehee  hh*  measured 

thy  height  of  wav o,  ft  »?.  pronoun ./pd  hot 
twenty  frfoj  lif^fTi  Tfi/'.  n Km -a  item  cut  imtkes 
nvvmntyir  I*  iru^vrfdy  of  Hit?  regular  up  illa- 
tions of  iii&'Se#,  Who#  f £&  Attest#  Wjf  h 

any  obafadh.,  ^ or  rfooUhv  vfyv.*  com- 

i !%  in  % ft  pppwfta?  ,Oi‘  Hn : rtuda- 

t it >»!«  ship  iifintrg  in  assdnff,  i;  in’otmts  much 
liigjiev,  fts*  spr^v-  ^om^tjines  h thrown  up  r*Hf 
di*innee  of  a h u ml  hid,  a hundred  on d twenty, 
or  et<?n  a hundred  ami  ti fry  teen,  Bur  what  is 
this  upon  the  surface  of  waters  whore  iTnpths 
fire  me*  an  red  in  miles?  The  jmsHon  of  the 
^enn  is  bur  at  the  bin-face,  titter  all. 

“flftien  wind*  an*  ngir»£  n’pr  the  upper  op»ymf 
Anil  .billow*  wild  rmueml  wUh  aifafi  hmi, 

*Ti£  s thf  far  down,  henenfli  tbfc. -wild ; eoMtmittmv 
That  ptMHcful  fdlUm**  rvi^nori:  evermore,. 

‘Tor,  f>r  iteeijth,  Mm  noire  of  ternper-us  liieth, 

And  silver  waves  china-  nyei  peucnfally. 

Add  tto  rude  .?!,» rrm,  how  Acrcfi  >sh m'kr  it  tU«Mi, 
Diituib®  the  . fofhlmth  of  ttn»l donpev  **&'* 

If  iVtmt  with  tjs©  tide.  The  tid'd  wove  Af- 
fects toe  The  whole  ocean  tehi*  . 

to  leap,  up  from  \\s  hed  if)  ii  vain  eflon  to  follow 
the  beck  of  fhe  moon  it  ndorfes,  then  bills  de- 
spairing h.nefc  info  its  jyfacc  ng.Vm. 

If  thfAAvvre  a|ly4lic  >uUl  wnve  wniild  Iff  n 
very  simple  nmner.  lint  it  is  not  nil  This 
immense  pnUAf inn  is  mrulified,  tnVhviJ^d,  no- 
*ojen*ied,  deflected,  by  many  infl nertees : bv  the 
eontfgurnrioh  of  continents  and  Wundts,  by  ov&i\q 
tmr Tenths  by  nincl*),  by  the  conjunction  or  the 


y«mbm-p£  of  the  earth,  som^iiuies  opp  ^or^. 

; ■ nom-rrdire! each  other's  influence.  Fuudly.ihM 
j.wtve  Ik  deflected  by  the  roUwy  (notion  of  ih;> 
earth  itself  upon  it  $ in  sc  K 'W,-> ..;>■ 

The  tide.- then,  i»  not  a single  w.vmi  of  u:.t. ... 
flowing  the  £lnbe,  It  f#  i\  mar*  ebay. 

: profound,  ami :' widely  dlvt-tsifad  >u»iTiiiiop 
the  eri  l i rc*  OCeu n . I i p ro ( 1 uce  s e v i rjo  i rd  1 1 1 ary , 

ami  >?OTQetf!ne!>  awful,  plienottioim.  H hey^f? 
the  mo*?  .sifignlur  utifl.  to  tlie  .nnkamed.  tlv^r 
ff#st Wh icb,  fetjtfldenly  Amf ' 
upjM^ttily  cnu>>e(e-hidy:  »f^hj6Sn^  up  lyi  A 
mf\,  stunn  Vj  the  tgnoi'Aiii  ^ipcrhfltjind,  nhid  i*kr iP 
til tribti ihd  1*v  their  -suj>crNntions  to  the  wrath 
of  Home  otfendvd  deivy.  It  i*  even  «^id  that 
Aristotle*  drowned  in  the  Eiirijms  hor 

with  all  hin  smguvin,  lie  could  mu'  com- 
prebfhtd  ivmgulu)  nnd  mysterituvs  flue  fee- 
liops,  - '*  • ‘ ' ■• 

This  tidal  wave,  et  the.  island  of  Sr.  IMcrna 
httf  ibree  feet  Itiglvv  fftnl’  ainong  tire  iftlandH  of 
fha  Pat!) fle  sa.a rcidy  jieitccptd  d e»  iribCA  upvvnrd. 
*d'  ^iyjv  irrt  in  the  Buy  of  Fundv.  At  tic? 
*P(m»i‘or  u noivcs  at  ilie  rm’u  of  a thousand  miles 
an  In. nr.  ||  f u Itv e,  on  the  ojher  hand,  ilrree 
hintiv  nml  yifiip-  HiiiUnv*  {fir  h to  perform  tha 
jonruiO  IV.nn  Aherdvca  fit  n diMipK'n 

of  ahruti  >«  humhed  and  hfn  inilcH.  Thcrft  nr  1 
regions  wdierc  the  tide  is  it.beohttfciy  imperocpii- 
hie,  Tldsf  is  thre  in  Bte  eefdte  of  tlie  Ger- 
train  oet-Aii.  Tht*T«2  Die  of  her  •districts  wh&ra 
its  force  attil  fury  are  pn«dm  udv  imful.  Tin- 
U especially  the  case  when  a wind,  Mowing  v iM 
the  fide,  mid?  to  the  tmpnslfy  rd*  jr.*  force,  Ir 
then  liortts  upon  the  coast  with  /carTnl  fur>. 
lV*Mtl<nr  nutuvnl nor  artijiciiil  hxufiers  are  sm- 
hcient  ta  wiMisruml  it.  In  a few  B/mtfc  wl «*.?•* 


opposition  f\f  (lie  snn  ahft  moim,  vfhitdv  at  times 
onilo  Then  forcer  to  drnwi  the  water  from  )he 
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towns  are  swept  uway,  and  fields  and  farms  are 
ravaged  and  destroyed.  Instances  are  record- 
ed in  which  forty  thousand  acres  have  been 
submerged,  four  thousand  houses  have  been 
swept  away,  four  hundred  thousand  persons 
have  lost  their  lives. 

It  is  to  tidal  waves,  meeting  from  opposite 
directions,  that  those  whirlpools  are  due  which 
have  been  rendered  famous  in  song  and  story, 
but  which  science  has  comprehended,  and  proved 
to  be  comparatively  dangerless.  The  Sicilian 
fisherman  no  longer  fears  the  Charybdis  which 
gave  Ulysses  so  much  trouble.  The  maelstrom 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  long  supposed,  at  least 
by  the  ignorant,  to  be  caused  by  some  subter- 
ranean, or  perhaps  we  should  say  subaqueous, 
passage  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  really  a 
product  of  the  tides,  sometimes  aggravated  by 
the  wind.  Now  that  its  nature  is  understood  it 
is  rolled  of  most  of  its  terrors,  though  it  is 
still  avoided  by  the  careful  navigator  when  pe- 
culiarly violent. 

Sometimes  the  grandeur  of  this  tidal  wave 
Is  greatly  increased  by  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  rocks  against  which  it  beats.  This  is 
the  case  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mauritius. 
There  a long  promontory  of  rock  rims  far  out 
into  the  open  sea.  The  waves  have  worn  in 
this  rock  marvelous  grottoes  and  caves  of 
ail  imaginable  grotesque  forms.  Through  the 
roof  of  two  of  these  caves  it  has  forced  a pas- 
sage out,  making  an  aperture  in  the  rock  like  a 
chimney.  This  roof  is  thirty -five  or  forty  feet 
above  the  low -water  mark.  • But  when  the 
tidal  wave  reaches  the  coasfr  it  enters  this  cave, 
and,  striking  with  great  force  against  the  roof, 
fiies  through  the  vent  full  sixty  feet  in  the  air. 
The  roar  of  this  majestic  fountain,  which  na- 
ture has  thus  wrought  for  itself,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  a distance  of  two  miles. 

Electrical  phenomena  add  their  terror  at 
times  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  tides. 
Among  the  caves  and  grottoes  of  the  storm- 
beaten  coast  of  Norway,  these  are  sometimes 
seen  in  forms  w'hich  are  absolutely  terrific  ; as, 
for  example,  in  the  Lyse  Fiord,  a prodigious 
ditch  twenty-five  miles  or  so  in  length,  shut  in 
between  two  walls  of  sharp-pointed,  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  of  the  average  height  of  more 
than  half  a mile.  The  tidal  wave,  impelled  by 
a raging  storm,  rushing  through  this  natural 
chasm,  would  alone  render  the  desolate  scene 
one  of  almost  awful  grandeur;  but  at  such 
times  the  heavens  often  lend  their  terrors  to 
add  to  its  weird  sublimity. 

“When  the  southwest  wind  blows  rudely,” 
says  a recent  writer,  “and  plunges  by  violent 
gusts  into  the  vast  chasm  of  the  Lyse  Fiord,  a 
strange  meteoric  phenomenon  adds  to  the  ter- 
rible majesty  of  the  scene.  Fifteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  two-thirds  of  the  j 
height  of  the  wall  that  rises  to  the  southward  j 
of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf,  there  is  seen  a Hash 
of  lightning  leaping  from  time  to  time  from  the  j 
black  rock,  spreading,  then  eontracting,  then  | 
expanding,  and  shrinking  again,  aud  diapers-  j 


ing  in  luminous  fringes  before  it  reaches  the 
northern  wall.  This  broad  tongue  of  fire  ad- 
vances, whirling  round  and  round  as  it  goes, 
and  it  is  to  this  rotary  movement  that  the  ap- 
parent expansions  and  contractions  of  the  light- 
ning are  due.  Rapid  detonations  are  heard 
with  au  increasing  power  before  the  live  flame 
leaps  from  the  rock ; a violent  clap  of  thunder 
'accompanies  it,  and  reverberates  in  prolonged 
echoes  through  this  narrow  corridor  of  the  sea. 
One  would  think  that  some  battery,  hidden  be- 
hind the  cliff,  was  cannonading  some  invisible 
casemate  in  the  opposite  wall.” 

Quite  as  awful,  though  quite  different,  is  the 
effect  produced  when  the  tide,  forced  by  the 
peculiar  contour  of  the  land,  is  driven  in  a sin- 
gle wave  up  the  channel  of  a narrowing  river. 
The  day  is  perhaps  bright  and  calm.  There  is 
nothing  to  give  presage  of  the  approaching  bat- 
tle between  the  current  of  the  ocean  and  the 
current  of  the  stream.  Suddenly  a distant 
roar  is  heard,  like  the  mutterings  of  far-off 
thunder.  It  waxes  louder  and  louder.  It  is 
the  sea  advancing  to  the  charge.  Then  a line 
of  white  foam  is  visible  in  the  distance.  This 
line  of  foam  is  the  crest  of  an  ocean  wave.  It 
is  a rampart,  a wall  of  water  like  that  which 
reared  itself  at  the  rod  of  Moses.  That  was 
stationary.  This  marches  with  marvelous  ra- 
pidity, sometimes  at  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  railroad  train.  In  the  Tsien-kiang  Riv- 
er of  China  it  travels  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
A moment  ago  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  thirty  feet  below  the  bank.  The  wave 
passes.  The  river  now  laves  your  feet.  While 
this  moving  cataract  of  waters  advances,  all  the 
busy  traffic  of  the  river  is  for  the  moment  sus- 
pended. Every  thing  waits  in  expectancy  its 
approach.  The  boatmen  turn  their  prow  to 
this  ocean  monster,  and  safely  ride  what  at  first 
threatens  to  engulf  them. 

But  the  tide  is  by  no  means  the  only  circu- 
lation of  the  ocean. 

The  ocean  as  well  as  the  land  has  its  rivers, 
rivers  that  are  as  much  grander  than  those  of 
the  continents  as  is  the  medium  through  which 
they  flow — rivers  with  banks  almost  as  well  de- 
fined, with  currents  as  ceaseless,  with  volume 
immeasurably  larger.  Lyell  describes  one  of 
these  oceanic  rivers  as  four  thousand  miles  long, 
and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  wide.  Lieutenant  Maury 
attributes  to  the  Gulf  - stream  a volume  one 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon or  the  Mississippi.  These  ocean  rivers  flow 
j with  a rapidity  exceeding  that  of  the  largest 
| navigable  continental  streams,  and  are  so  deep 
as  to  be  sometimes  obstructed,  and  occasion- 
ally turned  aside,  by  banks  the  tops  of  which 
do  not  rise  within  three  hundred  feet,  yes,  some- 
! times  not  within  six  hundred  feet  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  These  currents,  whose  causes 
are  only  partially  understood,  fuse  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  and  keep  up  a peq>etual  cir- 
culation between  its  various  parts. 

This  circulation  is  the  grand  equalizer  of 
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temperatures.  It  is  the  Gulf- strew  in  which 
gives  the  grape  to  the  const  of  France  in  a lati- 
tude five  degrees  north  of  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  traveler  leaving  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
ice-locked  and  snow-clad,  lamia  in  January  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  ten  degrees  further  north, 
astonished  to  find  it  attired  in  a garment  of 
green.  The  Gulf-stream  has  brought  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  what  would  other- 
wise he  an  tmend arable  winter.  Seienoe  even 
surmises  that  this  same  oceanic  river,  flowing 


by  Nova  Zembla,  produces  that  mysterious 
open  sea  which  Morton  discovered,  and  give* 
to  the  pole  a milder  climate  than  our  fntile  re- 
searches, thus  far  conducted,  would  seem  to 
indicate.* 

The  causes  of  these  oceanic  currents,  though 


* It  is  true  that  this  eflbet  of  the  Oulf-Riream  has 
been  recently  doubted,  and  all  that  Lieutenant  Maury 
has  written  about  It  is  not  to  be  received  without  qnes* 
tton.  Bat  a recent  writer,  in  St  Plant'*  Matfazin*,  has 
shown,  we  think  satisfactorily,  that  the  main  fnrf>t  as 
stated  above,  bavo  not  been  successfully  impugned. 
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•$tiH  wra^,pe4'  ia';  mystery,  are  by  no  m«i;ns 
wholly  itxiiiiio^h-io-flspdern  sd&i ice.,  The  chief 
wtifeei  arc  heat  and  aiiirnalcnta.  4 ':■]?:) 

The  operation  $t'h&uin  prodtfetng  oce#mfe ^ 
Cfirrcni*  i*  b?  Sir  CMrfes  Tfdl  b) 

rijeam  -pf-a;  ;veyy  tfiinpte  illustration.  i'he  ak* 
he, ‘tte^^bps  doe*  not  oven  iwe 
qoAt^  to  be  tned,  the  mule*  in  im^gin*- 
tioti  on lyy  take  si  tong  trough,  dividotl  hv  a par* 
tin  on  into  two  ^omparungnts.  Let  hot*  till  «*a* 
corn  part  fuetit  with  quicksilver,  iUk  mber  with 
wuter*  Lei  him  then  terttoYf  tlifc.  partition 
w hich  ieparate*?  iham,  He  doea  ph%  need  to 
ho  told  that  the  tjuicksihc?  will  At  once  tiow 
»it£  its  neighfKsf'&  .^iompa^^y^W  'xxkkiw  fyf. 
Ijtktnrn  of  the  trough ; the  water  til,  btn  the 
other  hand,  occupy  th«  vhcai&d  b*t£  »4  the 
»|iiick^iiv<*r  x dw.ro  bn  r,  rWrtg  to  ,<M*l  floating  on 
ihe  snffnee.  it  iH  Sudi  pa  inteichoxige  which 
permit  b a !1  v rt< • icii rs  hehvee)v  $M  watfidrs  of  the 
niopic  wul  oft  he  arctic  ivp&k.  The  ocenti  wu- 
ter^?  haired  ia  the  Gjllf  of  M**teb,  i^e  to  ihb 


•Opposite  direcitonsts  ocularly  demonstrated  ev-  More,  ditficnlr  to  comprehend,  more  incr>iili- 

These  pu9>  . h|e,  despite  the  dentonstruttons  of  *dftnce*-<tre 
tbeifr  way aj^^nst  the  upper  c > i fre n t o f t h e G-jiI  f-  - the  etfdrti  produced  tipoh  iieeiuf  cuntrci^  by  the 
eirenm  *o  {hr  to  the.  *outh  «4  fc*  consutuU"  t ho  : infusoria,  It  jtorpasse*  belief  rlmt  h should  he 
mArn^r*  zwuwi  <3 auger  in  hit*  trsmsatUcork  : in  the  pnwer  of  these  mfhu;eMt»ml  'Jittlo  in:*ect* 
tviviTjffe,  iW  rojwh  *>f  lhdr  my*tenc*u»:  pn*g^  i that  ft  refjnfttw  d(sydii  ihillihna  of 

ress  H parthr  tu  he  found  in  the  iW  that  it  H ] iteit  sheU^  to  tuako  hne  cubieimiu  of  sand— 
the  surface  Alone  which  encounters  the  'w»rm.!  opvm  the  Tiiightyoceait<  But 

mrrent  By  ftir  the  largest;  pef*  | thetr  nttrnher  t*OTfipensar«»  for  thdf  indfvidrtid 

tion  of  .the  ieehftfg  ih  immersed  rn  the  ••i.-cfhfcrf 1 h.i^ignu*M:;isice.'  They  are  Tut' rally  ua  the  tand 
eurrehi  he.Iow,  whie^  dtrrte*  ^viLilii^’niuiye  Uf  ihxvaeadhpr^ ..for  uvnUunde*  ffiunr  sheTlt» 

‘ **  ' V ‘ ^:*vv^;'V *4  ;,V.  ’v’  enUenito  iVto  ^tmpoyL 

Vfra  tkm  of  every  beach, 

k'-'  ^ Jfejy  / '•  and  of  many  rnouptaitw*. 
fcj,  JB  • 1|  |:*|  • eoWni  sphinx  Amid 

J g yW  \ ^ w « l^/-*  - '?^r  n.;'^  ” 

^ this 

-fitraiU  in 

T*  . yjg  few  yeaw  a^t  <>nly 

' l '$■'  ••■:•  ■>.'  if-  ’)  M W»  &eai^o  twenty -six  of . 

these  wii  WHndsvay 

,:  Bst  iiw  h it  tfw 

these  IHtte  toients  aflteet 
cr*inr ehts  ^ 
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They  are  not  only  the  “toilers  of  the  sea,” 
they  are  also  its  purifiers.  The  impurities 
which  escape  the  voracity  of  the  fish  are  de- 
voured by  the  yet  more  voracious  animalcule, 
whose  power  of  appetite  is  only  exceeded  by 
their  power  of  reproduction.  A single  individ- 
ual possesses  sometimes  a hundred  stomachs, 
and  gives  birth  in  a single  day  to  a family  of 
ten  thousand  children.  These  little  creatures 
seize  upon  the  calcareous  substances  held  in 
solution  in  the  myriad  drops  of  water  which 
constitute  their  home..  The  water,  lightened 
of  its  freight,  rises  to  the  surface  to  make  room 
for  a new  drop  freighted  with  stores  brought 
down  from  above.  So  this  commerce  of  the 
seas  is  carried  on  through  the  ages  without  ces- 
sation, and  these  infinitesimal  little  polypi,  by 
their  energetic  industry,  not  only  form  the  foun- 
dations of  new  land,  and  purify  the  ocean  of 
foreign  substances,  but  also  establish  and  main- 
tain a ceaseless  current  between  the  bottom  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Over  the  “vasty  deep”  hovers  another,  an 
aerial  sea,  which  plays  in  the  circulation  of  the 
earth  a part  even  more  important  than  that 
which  we  have  just  described.  This  circum- 
ambient sea,  child  of  the  ocean,  is,  says  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  “ an  envelope  or  covering  for  the 
dispersion  of  light  and  heat  over  the  snrface  of 
the  earth ; it  is  a sewer  into  which,  with  every 
breath  we  draw,  we  cast  vast  quantities  of  dead 
animal  matter;  it  is  a laboratory  for  purifica- 
tion, in  which  that  matter  is  recompounded  and 
wrought  again  into  wholesome  and  healthful 
shapes ; it  is  a machine  for  pumping  up  all  the 
rivers  from  the  sea,  and  conveying  the  waters 
from  their  fountains  on  the  ocean  to  their  sources 
in  the  mountains;  it  is  an  inexhaustible  maga- 
zine, marvelously  adapted  for  many  benign  and 
beneficent  purposes.” 

When  the  uurse  puts  the  vessel  of  water  to 
be  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp,  presently  she 
sees,  or  may  if  she  be  observant,  particles  of 
vapor  forming  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  de- 
taching themselves,  and  rising  to  the  surface. 
The  colder  particles  of  water — though  this  she 
does  not  see — descend  to  take  their  place.  This 
operation  is  repeated  on  a sublime  scale  in  tbe 
aerial  ocean.  The  water  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  converted  into  vapor,  rises  toward  the  sur- 
face of  the  atmosphere.  Generally  this  process 
is  60  subtle  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye. 
At  times,  however,  the  aqueous  vapor  forms  in 
clouds,  and  hangs  over  the  ocean,  a dense  fog, 
the  dread  of  the  mariner,  but  a prolific  source 
of  life  to  the  earth. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  depth  of  rain 
which  annually  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  four  feet  and  a half.  This  immense 
body  of  water  is  pnmped  up  by  the  sun  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  distributed  by  winds 
over  the  earth’s  surface.  The  rainless  deserts 
of  Africa  suffice  to  indicate  what  the  world 
would  be  if  this  circulating  process  were  omit- 
ted. The  drought  of  a single  season  is  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  our  dependence  upon  it. 


While  we  are  writing  a furious  storm  is  rag- 
ing without.  The  wind  is  blowing  a gale  from 
the  southeast.  The  rain  is  beating  with  vio- 
lence against  our  windows ; that  is  to  say,  God’s 
carriage  is  bringing  from  the  not-far-distant  sea 
the  treasures  of  rain  for  our  fields.  These 
clouds  are,  however,  often  carried  to  an  im- 
mense altitude.  He  who  climbs  the  highest 
mountains  sees  them  often  yet  far  above  him* 
Frequently  they  travel  myriads  of  miles  in  in- 
visible forms.  Perhaps  to-morrow,  in  a higher 
level,  the  same  carriage  will  convey  the  aque- 
ous vapor,  held  in  solution,  till  it  reaches  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when,  a cold  current 
striking  it,  it  will  precipitate  the  moisture  in 
rain  upon  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  These  op- 
erations perpetually  repeated,  obedient  doubt- 
less to  laws,  but  to  laws  that  fire  at  best  but 
imperfectly  understood,  not  only  give  to  the 
earth  those  juices  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  plant  so  well  knows  how  to  use,  but 
furnish  the  mountains  with  their  springs — the 
streams,  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  with  their  con- 
tents. Filtering  through  the  earth,  they  take 
up  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  soil,  and  be- 
come famed  for  their  healing  virtues ; kept  from 
the  heats  of  summer  by  their  earthy  covering, 
they  afford  a delicious  drink  in  the  hottest  of 
the  dog-days;  or,  descending  into  the  very  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  they  are  heated  by  its  mysteri- 
ous subterranean  fires,  and  reappear  in  the  form 
of  warm,  or  even  boiling  spriugs. 

This  wonderful,  this  divine  mechanism  pro- 
duces effects  as  marvelous  for  theit  beauty  as 
for  their  utility.  No  forms  are  so  varied,  so 
graceful,  so  grand,  so  majestically,  so  terribly 
sublime  even,  as  those  which  the  great  Sculp- 
tor carves  in  the  clouds.  No  tints  are  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  as  those  which  God  paints, 
with  water  for  a canvas  and  sunlight  for  a 
brush. 

Sometimes  a singular  illusion  invests  the 
cloud  with  power  to  awaken  superstitious  ter- 
ror. Of  these  the  most  wonderful  is  the  Spec- 
tre of  the  Brocken.  On  this  peak,  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  Harz,  the  traveler 
sometimes  perceives,  looking  down  upon  him 
from  the  heavens,  a gigantic  figure  like  the 
genii  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  superstitious  peasantry,  terrified  by  the 
appa^itioiv-had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to 
studj  this  shadowy  appearance,  and  learn  that 
it  is  but  a reflection  of  the  startled  observer. 
They  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  mistaken 
a gigantic  and  illusive  image  for  a god. 

N^t  a little  of  the  water  falling  in  rain-drops 
takes  up  its  home  upon  the  land.  It  congeals 
in  frost  and  snow  on  mountain-tops.  It  hides 
in  rocky  beds  far  beneath  the  soil.  It  impreg- 
nates the  earth.  It  is  taken  up  by  the  plants. 
The  remainder  wends  its  way  back  to  the  sea 
by  means  of  streams  and  rivers.  Tho  Amazon 
alone  restores  every  minute  half  a million  of 
tons  of  water  to  the  ocean.  How  grand  are  the 
processes  of  God  in  nature ! 

Nor  are  these  rivers  the  mere  waste-pipes 
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mis  beasty.  ItorKrthg  wnrlr  wt  Afvrm 
there.  w*  a gr^gt-  m«fc*a  of  WJiteli  uM 
what  iz  enlh-d  the  bbnm 

it xtikm  the  eleratftl  *iown^  >^d  at  ShidK 
ztvlh  in  ft  precipitous  diflf  three  Imndre^ 
higlii  Hi  ere  is  here  the  mo  a 
great  fissures,  which  have  been  made  bj 
scenting  streams,  called  the  44  Chines.” 
significance  of  the  word,  as  it  U ftpplfc 
these  fissures,  is  to  be  found  in  its  derivi 
from  the  Greek  x*W  ( chaino ),  to  cleave  a 
der.  The  Slmnklin  chine  cuts  into  the  lane 
a mile,  and  it  gives  one  a lesson  of  the  pc 
of  & little  thing  to  conquer  a big  one,  to 
what  a vast  chasm  has  been  worn  in  the  r 
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delta  of  the  Niger  is  less  widely  known,  but  b 
considerably  larger.  There  are  others  in  In- 
dia and  South  America  which  are  not  inferior 
to  either  in  the  fertility  of  their  soil  and  the 
luxuriance  of  tiieir  vegetation.  There  is  little 
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sissippi  rivers,  are  due  to  the  action  of  water, 
which  not  only  irrigates  and  fructifies,  but  ab- 
solutely forms  continents.  The  action  of  gla- 
ciers, those  rivers  of  ice,  is  only  less  important ; 
their  processes  are,  however,  so  slow  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  science  estimates  the  extent 
We  know  that  the  Banks  of 


invisible  animalculnj  should  be  able  to  produce 
ocean  currents. 

We  have  not  exhausted  our  subject,  which  is 
indeed  illimitable.  But  we  have  seen  enough 
to  assure  ourselves  that  circulation  is  the  secret 
and  source  of  all  life;  circulation  of  blood  iu 
the  body,  of  sap  in  the  plant,  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  air,  and  earth.  The  preacher  was  per- 
haps wiser  limn  he  thought ; at  all  events,  the 
revelations  of  modern  science  give  a new  sig- 
nificance to  his  saying:  “One  generation  pas>- 
eth  aw  ay,  and  another  generation  comet h ; but 
the  earth  abideth  forever.  The  sun  also  uns- 
et h,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  ami  hasteth  to 
his  place  where  he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  to- 
ward the  south,  and  turner h about  unto  the 
north ; it  w hi rle th  about  continually,  and  the 
wind  rcturneth  again  according  to  Ins  circuits. 
AU  the  rivers  run  into  the  sen  ; yet  the  sea  is 
not  full:  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  riv- 
ers come,  thither  they  return  again/* 

■ v » V**V.  |!"i  V V » 

) this  shadowy  appearance,  and  learn  that 
W a reflection  of  the  sturtled  observer, 
tare  not  the  only  ones  who  have  mistaken 
Antic  uud  illusive  image  for  a god. 

H a little  of  the  water  falling  in  rain-drops 
up  it«  home  upon  the  land.  It  congeals 
#Mt  and  snow  on  mountain* fops.  It  hides 
£ky  beds  far  beneath  the  soil.  It  impreg- 


of  their  work 
Newfoundland  have  been  sensibly  raised  by 
their  deposits ; and  the  occasional  boulder, 
whose  presence  on  his  otherwise  rockless  prai- 
ries is  such  a perplexity  to  the  Western  farmer, 
has  undoubtedly  beert  deposited  there  in  past 
ages  by  the  arms  of  some  boating  iceberg. 

It  is  even  asserted,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  demonstrated,  that  the  ^hanges  thus 
produced  are  gradually  modifying  tfoftjfcrm  and 
Affecting  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earrh  itself. 
Captain  Ericsson  has  called  attention  to  tfte  fact 
that  a considerable  majority  of  the  rivers  oifUhc 
earth  flow  toward  the  equator.  These  rivers 
are  constantly  earning  thither  immense  quan- 
tities of  debris  from  the  northern  mountains,^ 
plains,  and  valleys ; and  he  has  even  entered  j 
upon  a calculation,  based  upon  scientific  esti- 1 
mares,  of  the.  number  of  pounds  annually  trana-  j 
ferred  from  northern  latitudes,  where  the  cir-  ? 
cuit  which  the  earth  traverses  is  comparatively  j 
insignificant,  to  the  equator,  where  its  journeys  ! 
through  space  are  greatly  increased,  and  the 
consequent  effect  in  the  expenditure  of  force  ! 
and  the  gradual  retardation  of  the  earth’s  revo-  i 
lotions.  That  effects  so  momentous  and  far-  ■ 
reaching,  affecting  even  the  relations  of  this 
planet  to  other  worlds,  can  be  produced  by  the* 
simple  flow  of  rivers  to  the  sea,  does  indeed  ’ 
seem,  at  first,  incredible.  But  it  is  not,  per-J 
haps,  more  intrinsically  improbable  than  tha-^ 
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it  It  is  fairlv  embowered  with 

! ftnd  fwn*.  has 

!««  fg  bu.cn  u favorite  haunt  of  art- 
- v i.-os  ami  poets.  Ingoldsby,  Lord 

--ttVijy , William  Gilpin,  ami 
K .*ni'  have  oil  celebrated  its  bcau- 
; ^ 0-  “ShnnkJin/*  wrote  Keats, 

• • >.s  a most  beautiful  place  ; slop- 
i ng  wood  and  meadow  ground 

• \eh  round  the  chine,  which  is  a 
!it  between  fbe  dirts  of  the 
pth  of  nearly  800  feet  nt  least. 

This  deft  is  tilled  with  trees  and 
A>r  \ ; ■ s h e s in  the  narrow  part,  and  ns 

- \t  widens  becomes  hare,  if  it  were 

' • . • • t for  primroses  on  one  side. 

• hi  eh  spread  to  the  very  verge  of 

' ; ‘y  T Te  sea,  and  some  fisherman1* 

o ’’  ts  on  the  other,  perched  mid- 

1})$’ V-  ^ ^ * *-\v  in  the  balustrade  of  beanti- 

*•' y - ^ 5recn  hedges  along  the  step* 
■£&SfiB3 ^f*wn  to  the  sand/*  Here,  fifty 
" v ars  ago,  Charles  Brown,  a re- 

fired  Russian  merchant,  fixed  his 
dderH-e,  and  hi-  house  was  the 
home  of  the  poet  Keats.  Brown 
T/  * 'v  ; *’.v  "-.s  something  of  a poet  himself, 

; - . > id  also  something  of  an  artist  ; 

;£y" ' ‘ hut  his  mime  is  dear  to  literature 

'l,y-  because  he  recognized  the  genius 

m the  man  who  fell  under  the 
ink v d a ggers  o f re v iewe rs . B ro w 1 t 
; " v iected  the  materials  for  the  life 

1 Keats-,  but  becoming  afterward 
--n gaged  in  the  colonization  of 
^ 1 ‘ vv  Zealand,  be  gave  them  to 
Vi  “..’hard  Monckton  Milnes  (now 
0-<>  - ' i ) *>■!!  I;  I ::  ' h'  '-  ■ ! H 5 ■■ 

• • hi*  “Life  and  Letters  of  Keats/' 
fiUANKUN  chine.  Here  the  two  whiled  away  many  of 

the  fairest  summer  days  that  ever 
E OF  WIGHT.— -II.  shone  on  one  of  their  lives  nt  least,  and  their 

thought  by  many  the  most  friends  called  them  “ Sauntering  Jack  and  Idle 
in  the  island,  and  indeed  it  Joe.”  But  they  were  not  so  idle  as  they  seem* 
to  find  a place  of  more  van-  ed.  They  undertook  to  write  a play  together; 
ming  nearly  east  and  west  Brown  was  to  supply  the  plot  and  character*, 
»a*8  of  chalk,  which  makes  Keats  the  diction  and  verse.  They  sat  oppo- 
back-booe  of  the  island;  it  site  each  other  at  a table,  and  Brown  invented, 
id  downs,  and  at  Shanklin  while  Keats  invested.  Keuts  at  length  thought 
oits  cliff  three  hundred  feet  Brown  too  melodramatic,  and  managed  the 
icre  the  most  famous  of  the  fifth  act  alone.  The  tragedy  of  uOtho  the 
ich  have  been  made  by  de-  Great,*’ which  was  the  result,  did  not  have  a 
called  the  u Chines.”  The  success  calculated  to  encourage  literary'  part- 
3 word,  as  it  is  applied  to  uership.  Ell  is  ton.  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane, 

0 be  found  in  its  derivation  accepted  it,  but  then  backed  out,  though  Kean 
\vo*  ( rhaino ),  to  cleave  asurt-  liked  the  principal  character,  and  desired  to  act 
in  chine  cuts  into  the  land  for  in  it.  The  manager  of  Covent  Garden  “ de- 
ss one  a lesson  of  the  power  dined  with  thanks/*  Brown’s  invention  had 
;o  conquer  ft  big  one,  to  see  certainly  been  more  at  fault  than  Keats’s  die- 

1 has  been  worn  in  the  rock  tion.  Here  Keats  wrote  “Lamia.”  As  he 
r stream  which  flows  through  found  repos*3  amidst  these  leafy  solitudes,  and 
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in  the  home  of  those  who  loved  him,  lie  could 
muse  on  the  emptiness  of  the  glittering  uiios 
of  the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  as  lie  toy  on  this 
mossy  ledge,  tasting  the.  lazy  indolence  of  the 
brook,  ami  watching,  as  from  a shelter,  the 
restless  sea  over  there,  so  typical  of  his  past 
life,  that  he  saw  the  three  Spirits — the  fair 
maid  whose  name  was  Love,  the  pnle  youth 
whose  name  was  Ambition,  and  the  '‘maiden 
most  un meek,'"  Poesy. 

‘‘They  faded,  and,  forsooth  l t wanted  wing*: 

O folly!  What  is  Love f and  where  is  it? 

And  for  that  poor  Ambition  ! it  springs 
From  a man**  little  heart's  short  feverdSt ; 

For  Poesy 


some  fairer  land.  When  Coleridge  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  walking  a lane,  met  Keats  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  Coleridge  said  to  Hunt  the 
moment  after,  “ There  is  death  in  that  hand*” 
It  needed  only  such  cruel  denunciation*  as 
jealousy  ofteuer  inspires  than  the  interests  of 
literature,  to  bring  out  the  death  thus  lurking 
about  the  poor  youth.  The  w$Jd  brier  of  revo- 
Inti  on  ary  liberty  which  shot  up  in  Wilkes  s time 
had  in  the  following  generation  borne  wild 
roses  ; iw  blooms  were  Shelicv,  Coleridge, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Keate.  Conservatism  hated 
them  all.  Coleridge  compromised  with  it,  but 
the  uncompromising  three  were  hunted  out  of 
The  country  ns.  by  blood-hound*.  “We  will  go 
at  once  to  Rome,”  said  Keats,  at  Iasi  ; “ I 
know  tny  end  approaches,  and  the  continual 
visible  tyranny  of  this  government  prevents  me 
from  having  any  j>euce  of  mind.  I could  not 
lie  quietly  here,  I will  not  even  leave  my  bones 
in  the  midst  of  this  despotism/1  So  there  he 
rests  hv  the  side  of  his  great  friend,  on  whose 


•no — she  ha*  not  a joy— 

At  lewd  for  me— so  svreet  ub  drowsy  noon*, 
And  evening*  *teepe<1  In  honeyed  imloUoKC  : 

O for  an  nue  ho  sheltered  from  annoy 
That  I may  never  know  how  change  the  moons. 
Or  hear  the 


•nice  of  bnay  comn)on-sen*c  tv 

lint  the  three  Spirits  hat]  their  work  to  do  with 
Keats,  and  his  rest  at  ShuukKu  was  only  ns  a j 
lari!  might  alight  on  a green  tree,  on  its*  way  to  i 
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that  has  been  cast  on  Kents  has  made  him  ap- 
pear brighter.  Byron  was  always  mean.  lie 
could  pretend  affection  to  Shelley  in  Italy,  while 
he  was  secretly  joining  in  the  cry  against  him 
in  England.  lie  betrayed  Leigh  Hunt ; he 
betrayed  every  hand  that  ever  touched  his. 
The  only  good  thing  that  can  he  stud  of  him  is, 
that  he.  finally  came  to  despise  himself ; and  he 
probably  entered  the  Greek  struggle,  where  he 
fell,  from  sheer  desperation  at  the  glimpse  of  his 
own  degradation.  As  for  this  new  revelation 
by  Mrs.  Stowe,  I don’t  see  that  it  should  sink 
Byron  another  degree  in  the  opinion  of  any  one 
were  it  proved  true  ; it  would  suggest  the  plea 
of  diseased  instincts,  which  is  the  best  that  can 
be  offered  for  his  crimes ; but  his  cowardice, 
his  affectation,  his  deliberate  meanness — pah  l 
One  to  whose  grave  I am  now  on  a pilgrim- 
age wrote  : 44  Lately,  I have  been  reading  again 
some  of  Alfred  Tennyson’s  second  volume,  and 
with  profound  admiration  of  his  truly  lyric  and 
idyllic  genius.  There  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  more  epic  power  in  Keats,  that  fiery, 
beautiful  meteor;  hut  they  are  two  most  true 
and  great  poets.  Wlvcn  we  think  of  the  amount 
of  recognition  they  have  Received,  one  may  well 
bless  God  that  poetry  i»  in  itself  strength  and 
jov,  whether  it  be  crowned  by  all  mankind,  or 
left  alone  in  its  own  magic  hermitage.0  So 
wrote  John  Sterling  only  some  thirty  years  ago; 
arid  now  such  is  flu*  11  recognition'*  that  one  of 
the  poets  he  praised  receives  that  his  problem 
is  how  to  escape  certain  forms  of  it ! It  might 
not  have  been  different  with  Keats  had  be  man- 
aged to  outlive  the  earlier  fro-ts  of  his  life. 

It  is  at  Bonchurch,  which  Kents  thought  the 
most  beau?  itxil  place  in  the  island,  that  Sterling 


tomti  is  written  44  C'ot  Gonlium.”  How  his 
true  brothers  encircled  him  with  their  arms  to 
save  him  l “Let  me  have  him  here  at  Pisa,” 
begged  Shelley.  Scv<rrn  watched  over  him 
like  the  tend  crest  brother.  “ Tell  him,”  wrote 
Leigh  Hunt,  44  he  is  only  before  u*  oti  the  road, 
r$  he  was  in  every  thing  else  ; or  whether  you 
tell  him  the  latter  or  no,  tell  him  the  former, 
and  add  that  we  shall  never  forget  he  was 
so,  and  that  we  are  coming  after  him.  The 
tears  are  again  in  my  eyes,  and  I must  not  af- 
ford to  shed  them.*’  Keats  was  already  dead  ; 

that  his  fading  senses  could  nut  have  been 
reached  by  that  letter — the  most  beautiful  and 
touching,  I think,  ever  written  from  poet  to 
poet. 

Among  all  these,  one  poet,  if  he  must  he  still 
so  called,  stood  with  a malignant  scowl  on  his 
face*  44  No  more  Keats,  I entreat  V'  wrote  By- 
ron to  the  reviewer*  the  poison  of  whose  pen  he 
had  himself  known.  4i  Fhiy  bim  alive:  if  some 
of  you  don’t,  I must  skin  him  myself.  There’s 
no  hearing  the  driveling  idiotistn  of  the  mani- 
kin. * The  blow*  is  struck,  and  Keats  lay  dead. 
Then  Byron  writes  to  Murray  : 44 1 would  not  be 
the  person  who  wrote  that  homicidal  article  for 
all  the  honor  and  glory  in  the  world.”  Amidst 
the  tears  that  fell  upon  the  dead  face  of  Keats 
came  that  Mephisto  laugh  in  “ Don  Juan 

*4Ti«  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Shonld  let  itself  he  su  tiffed  out  by  au  article. * 

ft  b not  altogether  trne.  Keats  had  consump- 
tion by  inheritance,  and  the  reviews,  joined  to 
disappointed  love,  brought  it  out.  But  there 
is  hardly  a light  that  is  oast  upon  Byron  under 
which  he  does  not  seem  blacker,  as  every1  light 
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&uhh is  of A fed  till 

kite  #nthnfrteni  of*  writer  quot-ed  by  the  author 
qf  the  M‘$e*t?kiiig*  of  England  V ‘’Take,  ham-a 
rocks,  prolific  aoiU,  broken  fuibKi'i, 
cliffs,  and  prenpitQua  dements,  *ri  ^feanded 
sn*.-  j*  finding'  rivulet,  Aral  tranquil  lake,  One, 
wihkfiowc.r  dali  and  the  rich  pasture,  thfi 
aht*8  huh  the  faniicr'*,  yard*  ami  the  admired 
villa*  employ  the  colors  of  the  how  of  heitvtfh- 
let  fhe  itiotiCKiti  of  upitntifhd  nature  be  within 
x»bsc?vd(hn.!v  • -ov c.t  the  whole  with  an  expand- 
ed ^rch^-  iighr  itt  With  A suaidtorV  sun,  arid  call 
it— :Wi5vjia»ch,r' 

. ^f*oa.rtd4<  of  . fhe  tm- 


U burfatt  On  his  .grave  n hand  hua  irud  a 
mouth  Wh?*&  volof}4  ate  un^nhmtfcg,  whose 
fragrance  is  imperishable*  r In  if  8tdrliug*d  too 
brief  life  and  incomplete^'  work'; 'have  - alifcosf. 
fniitid  a eomplement  aod  ad4<i»ate  tuitilteenb 
p wtt'?  in  Jt i tus,  1 #4$.  yt heh  Bl^rhog  w as  about 
ildriy-nine  years  of  age,  that  he  Cjame  hens  ai 
V^bfnpr,  close  by  which  io  Boncburchf  to  re- 
side. Wealth  lip fl  come  to  him  at.  last  onlv  ro 

heart  gone  mil  of 


find  he&jtfi  goiie,  ahd  the 
him  . J>  for  fo«  *t»i>>b$f-  3*id  hi*  Wife  bad  both  been 
taken  fen*  hinfo  *^0  pleasant  /<  ifiilsida  ' he 
now  tpok  tp;w hdnv  he  tnusl  hence- 

forth he  both  hu)i«>c  avid  mo  (her.  About  -t&fe 
time  Fneii 4 * bf  ;Kh» horn  , T believe,  he 
•fleVei?  met*  hue  whom  he  ardently  adjrrfired  and 
corresponded  wft fi — en me  to  >cc  hi nv—  T lieodore 
Barker,  Ifcnry  James,  arid  Of  iters.  put  later' 
pilgrimage  had  iiy  be  mode  . ; 1*  Hz 

sleeps  now,  - wtv>te  Carlyle*  in  Ulfc  htile  bary  * 
ing-groand  of  Bom  Iiurch  V bright,  cvef-yinmg 
in  the  ^mm^i:roihkn  ;tha> 
f«  ad  hfiamraWy  from  hk  I olkTtefore 

t he  liotteKf  of  the  4ns. h Sever  did  poet  rest 
in  a-  loyelfe r spot.  Far  way  fern  all  notes, 
save  that  of  the  w«ye*  w ht£h 
Avffhin  a hundred  yard#  of  his.  gT^ve^  ihe  pepc^- 
fid:  Mttle  church-yard  Kltfpes  lmf.'ivean  tin>  sen 
and  the  fifth  church,  a grcerv^wartl  ah  chared 
by  elqis.  I t is  reached  fen?  Vehmor  by  n road 
that  {Miiw  bcneMh . '$&■  ^ehmiy  of  b>)Ug£t 
th/fted  each  -Ktde  vri*h  cottage*  covered  with 
roses  kibt  !• .. ' f Itoe' by ;th.^  chufch 

Him  Vdvor 

io.Oi  die  vnn w .<,f  vVfiich  plftV^’  Sy  foumairv; 


Ilf  ctxy<5f  atiil  called  ‘ f M onkV 

ai>d 

op-thii  Kterllug  (bXwl&fr), 

Xirnghi  Pieir  faith  to  the  i jdanaOtr.;  Bahcvcr<% 
—the  v4d  name— m^iht  B^niface>  Chnrt<5ii, 
'£hs  Ihmn  aimvc  i<  cubed  after  him.  4t>d.  a 
fempm  wh tf  t>uhhlii*g  <?ut  of  it  w 
well.  Biinre  heuigh ted  hi^hfip  trnvclHig  them 
dkwered  the  wv-Ij  hv  hk  horse > feet  dipping 
into  it*  The  hisliop  vnwed  to  ‘^i:  Bind  face 
ihai , If  he  reaclt^l  fjlio  <m  of  the  diiff*  ^«tV 
he  ».voiild  dedfoym  acre  id  land  to  his 
hc.r|Of ;;  a Kit  of  land  f^tel  ‘'The  Jii^v/p’s 
A Will  ^rtactl^l  td  tlib  gluhe  of  Bon- 

tthhreJj,  titf?  ^>0d  Ik  [Ah'  <af  the  bhfo>)\; 

I n the  g/r>ut3  old  ad  the  hou  uy  yofitii* 

pnople  were  in  the  habit  «f  ceJehratin^  Si.  Brm- 
ny  > doy  by  decorating  this  well  w?vh  ' 

ihei^o  iimng  4i  legend  ate  that  the.tni*-  who  bt^t 
dt'ank  of  the  w*s'il  mi  tlrnt  day  ^idd  )iU\y  % 
^A?»h  fuidUed . The  nation  Wak  ih^Ortticmetli 
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like  so  many  similar  ones,  through  the  rather 
ardent  love-making  with  which  it  became  asso- 
ciated. Near  at  hand  is  a cliff  with  a cross 
upon  it,  called  Pulpit  Rock , 400  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  commands  noble  prospects.  There 
are  indeed  evidences  that  there  was  a very  an- 
cient church  here;  the  present  is  about  eight 
centuries  old,  and  is  one  of  the  two  smallest 
churches  in  Great  Britain,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  It  can  not  be  ten  yards  long,  and  is 
only  three  or  four  wide  ; it  has  seven  pews  and 
two  little  galleries,  and  might  hold  about  twen- 
ty people.  Yet  there  is  a good  deal  of  elegance 
about  it.  The  style  is  Norman,  the  ceiling  cir- 
cular, and  the  chancel  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  building  by  a stone  partition.  Some 
years  ago,  as  the  wall  was  being  cleaned  for  a 
fresh  coating  of  whitewash,  a very  good  paint- 
ing of  the  Last  Judgment  was  discovered  on 
the  wall.  An  ancient  cross  carved  out  of  black 
oak  stands  on  the  altar.  There  is  still  regular 
preaching  here,  the  larger  part  of  the  congre- 
gation being  seated  out  of  doors,  under  awn- 
ings, and  hearing  through  the  doors  and  win- 
dows. 

The  kindly  woman  who  attends  to  the  little 
church  was  eager  to  show  me  the  grave  of  the 
Rev.  William  Adams,  the  author  of  various  re- 
ligious works,  among  which  the  most  import- 
ant is  “The  Shadow  of  the  Cross.’*  He  was 
an  Oxonian,  and  preached  at  Oxford,  but  re- 
moved to  Ventnor  in  1842  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  He  was  Tnuch  beloved,  and  was 
known  as  “ the  good  gentleman.”  He  died  of 
consumption  in  1848,  aged  33,  and  his  grave  is 
marked  by  a coffin-shaped  stone,  with  a cross 
of  iron  placed  horizontally  over  it,  so  that  when- 
ever the  sun  is  shining,  there  shall  be  cast  upon 
his  grave  “The  Shadow  of  the  Cross.”  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  tombs  has  on  it  simply  the 
word  “Joe.”  The  sextoness  said  it  was  now 
and  then  visited  by  a beautiful  lady  in  black, 
who  once,  in  reply  to  an  observation  that  the 
tomb  excited  considerable  remark,  said,  “It  is 
not  necessary  the  world  should  know  that  my 
sister’s  husband  lies  here.”  Sterling’s  grave 
has  only  a marble  head-stone  and  fodt-stone, 
with  the  name  and  age  engraved.  A beautiful 
fuchsia  in  full  blossom  grew  near  him,  and 
seemed  emblematic  of  the  freshness  and  delica- 
cy of  the  poet  The  sextoness  did  not  under- 
stand my  interest  in  the  grave,  and  said  it  was 
rarely  inquired  for.  And  when  I kneeled  and 
planted  a sprig  of  myrtle  I had  brought  over 
his  breast,  she  sympathetically  suggested  that 
he  might  be  a relation.  I was  more  surprised 
that  an  English  artist  who  sat  by  the  wall  paint- 
ing the  scenery,  with  whom  I held  some  con- 
versation, was  not  aware  that  Sterlings  grave 
was  near,  or,  indeed,  that  there  had  been  such 
a man.  It  is  but  one  more  evidence  that  En- 
gland little  knows  how  great  a son  she  lost 
when  he  died  ; a still  more  remarkable  proof 
being  that  two  of  his  best  works — “Arthur 
Coningsby”  and  44  The  Election” — were  allow- 
ed to  run  ont  of  their  first  small  editions,  and 


are  now  altogether  inaccessible  to  the  general 
public.  Of  the  former  of  these  two  works  I 
have  before  me  a copy  put  into  my  hands  by 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  shortly  before  her  death,  which 
has  written  in  it  some  words  which  bring  me 
almost  into  the  presence  of  the  noble  spirits  of 
other  days : 

“A  work  published  eleven  years  ago  by  my  be- 
loved son  John,  who  died  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  18th  Sept  (ult).  My  own  copy  was 
mislaid,  and  1 have  replaced  it  with  some  difficulty. 
—Edward  Sterling.— Oct  4, 1844." 

Another  inscription,  too,  it  bears,  which  I 
may  not  copy.  The  story  is  in  three  loosely- 
printed  volumes,  and  is  interesting  throughout. 
Arthur  Coningsby  is  a young  scholar  allured 
from  the  side  of  Isabel,  and  all  the  peaceful 
career  symbolized  by  her,  by  the  phantasmal 
splendors  of  French  revolutionism.  When 
Sterling  himself  was  about  to  go  on  the  Torri- 
jos  expedition  against  Spain,  he  went  to  bid 
farewell  to  just  such  a lady ; in  which  case  the 
lady  bursts  into  tears,  and  the  scholar  becomes 
suddenly  too  much  “indisposed”  to  attend  to 
any  engagement  except  one  that  speedily  takes 
him  before  the  altar  of  Christchurch,  Maryle- 
bone.  But  in  this,  his  first  volume,  the  hero  goes 
to  Paris,  and  there  mingles  with  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  the  revolution.  Many  of  the 
portraits  of  the  notables  of  those  days  are  very 
fine,  and  the  pictures  of  the  revolutionary  cru- 
elties given  with  intensity  and  art.  Sick  of  the 
horrors,  Coningsby  finds  Madame  De  Valence 
sick  of  them  also,  while  apparently  one  of  the 
queens  of  revolution,  and  together  they  dwell 
in  a distant  retreat  until  she  dies.  Coningsby 
then  goes  to  America.  “ Some  future  wander- 
er in  the  western  forests  will  perhaps  stumble 
or  pause  at  a low  mound  in  some  dark  thicket ; 
but  there  will  be  neither  inscription  nor  em- 
blem to  inform  him  that  the  bones  of  an  En- 
glish outcast  were  there  laid  in  earth  by  the 
hands  of  the  red  warriort.”  Such  are  the 
closing  words  of  Coningsby’s  last  letter,  and  of 
the  book.  There  are  in  this  work  some  ex- 
quisitely fine  thoughts,  of  which  I can  only  give 
one  or  two  specimens : 

M Every  man  must  have  asked  himself  whether,  in 
the  immense  system  of  decay  and  reproduction  which 
constitutes  the  world,  and  every  single  human  life, 
there  is  nothing  stable  and  unperishing?  Yes,  I an- 
swer ; there  is  in  the  mind  a nucleus  of  thought,  a vi- 
tal poiut,  the  Beat  of  reason  and  of  consciousness,  in 
which  every  man  may  exult  as  in  an  indestructible 
heritage,  aud  which  offers  to  the  philanthropist  a 
sure  foundation  for  his  fabric  of  universal  happiness. 
Amidst  fallacious  meteors  and  unsteady  clouds,  there 
is  one  fixed  star  that  never  eludes  us." 

“That  which  makes  our  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  world  a source  of  perplexity  and  horror  is  the 
consideration  that  every  human  heart  bears  in  itself 
a type,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  those  powers  and  that 
happiness  which  have  been  the  portion  of  the  most, 
exalted  minds.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  on  earth, 
however  dreary,  in  which  the  germs  of  many  plants, 
and  the  larvae  of  shining  and  light-winged  insects, 
are  not  hidden,  though  for  thousands  of  years  unde- 
veloped, and  still  expecting  the  warm  breeze  that 
shall  call  them  out  in  life  and  beauty." 

“ I have  often  thought  that  poetry  gives  the  kind 
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of  transparent  coloring  to  our  thought*  and  to  images 
of  nature  which  a landscape  wears  when  reflected  in 
deep  and  clear  water.  We  see  through  that  flue  me- 
dium, hills,  woods,  and  sky,  battlement  and  spire,  the 
laborers  in  the  harvest-field  and  the  winding  troop  of 
cavaliers.  But  with  these  are  mingled,  in  magical  i 
unity,  the  plants,  shells,  and  rocks,  and  the  living 
creatures  of  that  crystal  region,  and  the*  sunken  frag- 
ments of  human  magnificence,  which  it  has  made  its 
own.  All  are  tinted,  modified,  harmonized,  refined : 
and  all  have  an  aspect  of  tranquillity,  which  allures 
the  soul  to  leave  its  wearisome  aud  atony  pathway, 
and  dwell  in  those  serene  depths.” 

“The  Election” — the  longest  poem  he  ever 
wrote  — shows  that  had  his  genius  fallen  to 
the  nurture  of  other  than  the  sad,  skeptical, 
and  transitional  times  which  have  overcast  the 
greater  part  of  this  century,  Sterling  might 
have  taken,rank  with  the  finest  of  English  hu- 
morists. As  it  is,  no  other  modern  poem  de- 
serves so  well  to  rank  with  “The  Biglow  Pa- 
pers.” Cox,  the  member  for  Aleborough,  hav- 
ing died  of  too  ranch  turtle,  Mogg  is  put  up  as 
candidate,  amidst  much  enthusiasm. 

“ Though  short  of  days,  how  large  the  mind  of  man— 
A godlike  force  inclosed  within  a span ! 

To  climb  the  skies  we  spurn  our  nature’s  clog, 
And  toil  as  Titans  to  elect  a Mogg.” 

In  pursuing  his  canvass  among  the  tradesmen, 
Mogg  becomes  possessed  of  a variety  of  things : 

“A  stuffed  jackdaw  upon  an  upper  shelf 
Now  caught  his  fancy,  now  a cup  of  delf ; 

He  paid  three  pounds  for  each.  A cat  that  tore 

His  fingers  cost  him  ten,  a rabbit  more 

Five  Bible*,  Man’s  Whole  Duty,  and  three  dice, 
Fifteen  old  almanacs,  aud  two  white  mice.” 

In  his  hustings  speech  Mogg,  after  pitying  the 
rest  of  the  world  who  do  not  live  in  Alebor- 
ough, proceeds : 

41 1 love  the  Constitution,  yet  maintain 
*Tis  far  too  mild  tow'rd  all  who  dare  complain .... 

I ask,  has  earth  a spot  where  laws  abound 
So  many,  curious,  ample,  and  profound? 

Where  lawyers  never  strain  their  private  wit 
To  ask  what’s  reason,  but  proclaim  what’s  writ? 
Where  else  are  nil  men  equal,  save  that  one 
Has  lands  and  hou^s,  and  another  none?— 

A difference  ’twixt  the  mean  and  great 
Which  Heaven  itself  forbids  to  violate. 

I also  love  the  Church  that  claims  our  awe 
Tow’rd  holy  Truth  by  force  of  Statute  Law, 

And  helps  free  grace  to  gain  the  soul’s  assent, 

And  cleanse  our  sins  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 

A charming  little  story  of  love  and  elopement 
is  set  in  this  satire,  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
it  contains  being  quoted  by  Carlyle. 

Among  Sterling’s  friends  was  William  Mac- 
call,  the  aut  hor  of  “National  Missions,”  “Agents 
of  Civilization,”  and  other  very  able  works  that 
shouldsbe  better  known  in  America.  Mr.  Mac- 
call  is  now  known  as  a brave  radical  preacher 
and  lecturer.  The  following,  from  a letter  which 
I have  received  from  Mr.  Maccall,  casts  an  in- 
teresting light  upon  Sterling’s  character: 

“In  the  spring  of  1841,  when  traveling  from  Bristol 
to  Exeter,  I had  for  fellow-traveler  in  the  inside  of 
the  coach  a tall,  pale,  somewhat  military -looking 
gcntlemnn,  who  entered  Into  conversation  with  me. 

I praised  an  article  which  had  appeared  not  long  be- 
fore, in  the  Westminster  Review , on  Carlyle's  works. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  article,  and 
that  his  name  was  John  Sterling.  Of  conree  this  pro- 
foundly interested  and  impressed  me.  It  was  chiefly 


f about  German  literature  and  Spinoza  that  we  talked. 
I We  parted  at  Exeter.  But  in  a week  or  so  I received 
an  invitation  from  Sterling— who  had,  meanwhile, 
been  at  Torquay — to  meet  him  at  Plymouth.  I went, 
and  thus  I met  Sterling  the  second  time.  Next  morn* 
ing  I went  to  see  him  off  by  the  Falmouth  steamer. 
He  repeated,  as  the  steamer  left  the  quay,  some  lines 
of  Lucretius.  John  Sterling  I never  saw  more.  Bat 
we  corresponded,  and  I received  about  a dozen  let- 
ters from  him  altogether.  When  I visited  London, 
early  in  1S42,  he  gave  me  letters  for  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
Mr.  Mill.  The  latter  I saw  at  the  India  House ; but 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  absent  in  Scotland,  and  I was  not 
introduced  to  him  till  184$,  at  a great  Emerson  gath- 
ering. The  first  time  after  this  I called  at  Mr.  Car- 
lyle’s hpu*e  I took  Sterling’s  letter  with  me,  and  he 
seemed  Dot  a little  moved  at  receiving  a message  from 
his  dead  friend.  The  delineation  of  Sterling’s  career 
aud  character,  by  Carlyle,  is  full  and  masterly.  The 
chief  thing  in  Sterling  was  the  brilliant  and  gallant 
individuality.  In  conversation  he  dashed  at  a topic 
as  if  he  were  leading  a stormiug  party  to  take  a for- 
tress. His  Impulses,  his  tendencies  were  all  polem- 
ical, though  he  tried  to  restrain  them  into  poetical 
beauty,  and  soften  them  into  poetical  sweetness.  He 
suffered  bravely,  died  young,  aDd  was  essentially  no- 
ble ; but  he  never  could  have  uttered  or  dared  any 
thing  great  except  In  conflict.” 

I am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Maccall  for  the  let- 
ters received  by  him  from  Sterling,  some  pas- 
sages of  which,  as  they  are  not  included  in  the 
memoirs  by  Hare  and  Carlyle,  may  be  prop- 
erly quoted  here.  Under  date  of  June  28, 1 841, 
Sterling  writes : 

“Thank  you  for  your  extract  from  Mr.  (James) 
Martineau’s  letter.  You  will  oblige  me  by  offering 
him  my  best  respects,  and  telling  him  that  I have  oft- 
en thought  with  pleasure  of  perhaps  one  day  makiug 
his  acquaintance,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body.  Bj~- 
the-way,  I consider  his  sister's  novel  of  4 Deerbrook’ 
the  best  In  our  language  since  the  death  of  Walter 
Scott” 

Under  date  of  February  19,  1842: 

“You  seem  to  me  hardly  fair  in  calling  Goethe  an 
Epicurean.  Art  to  him  was  an  idea  to  which  his  life 
was  devoted,  and  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  release 
man  from  Duty.  But,  at  all  events,  yon  will  find  Spi- 
noza a nut  worth  cracking— the  greatest  teacher  of  the 
God  of  Nature  our  Western  world  has  ever  produced, 
at  least,  till  Schelling— teacher,  I mean,  in  dialectic 
forms— for  Shakspeare  and  Goethe  possess  the  same 
idea  in  the  symbols  of  human  life.  Of  this  God  of 
Nature,  the  Kantean  and  Fichtean  God  of  Keason  is 
the  great  opposite.  Perhaps  to  behold  them  both  as 
one  is  the  highest  speculative  effort  we  can  reach  to. 
At  all  e^nts,  the  poor  Dutch  Jew  was  one  of  the 
deepest  heads  in  our  moral  world.  Goethe  and 
Schleiermacher  united  in  admiration  of  him,  and  per- 
haps in  hardly  any  thing  else.” 

December  4, 1842:  “ To  me  it  seems  that  the  time  is 
Just  coming  for  some  distinct  manifestation  of  newer 
truth,  or  at  least  purer,  more  comprehensive,  than  can 
be  found  in  any  sectarian  denomination.  Christian- 
ity has  been  so  cramped  into  lifeless  forms  that  one 
is  often  tempted  to  think  no  good  can  be  done  unless 
by  presenting  its  truths  in  a wholly  new  form,  leav- 
ing the  Jewish  theology  altogether  aside.  But  it  i? 
hard  to  know  how  much  of  one’s  own  thought  is  more 
than  individual,  and  at  all  suited  to  the  world  we  live 
in.” 

December  18,  1842:  41  Coleridge  was  the  first  En- 
glishman who  made  known  to  ns  the  existence  of  a 
German  Philosophy,  who  professed  Spiritualism.* 
Aud  because  he  had  great  faults  this  is  to  go  for  no- 
thing. ...Aud  then  that  word  Apostate  is  the  one 


* I need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  the  modern 
use  of  this  word  was  unknown  at  the  time  Sterling 
wrote,  and  that  he  referred  to  the  philosophy  then 
alone  known  by  that  name. 
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which  of  all  others  a philosopher,  nay,  a good  man, 
is  slowest  to  use.  Why,  St.  Paul  was  au  Apostate, 

and  even  a holier  than  he Easy  enough  for  any 

one  now  to  profess  a philosophic  Christianity  learned 
in  Germany.  But  iu  England,  forty  years  ago  1 Cole- 
ridge was  long  the  only  man  in  England  who  said 
(with  much  timid  diplomacy),  the  only  man  who 
taught  that  there  is  a truth  iu  the  soul  of  man  which 
must  judge  all  truth,  and  that,  so  far  as  Christianity 

agreed  wtth  this,  that  is  true,  and  no  farther Do 

not  say  I am  prejudiced  in  Coleridge’s  favor  by  hav- 
ing known  and  loved  him.  I sought  him  out  because, 
from  his  writings,  I saw  him  to  be  the  only  English- 
man from  whom  I could  get  the  help  I needed,  and  it 
was  from  him  I learned  to  give  up  boldly  the  crude 
Biblical-Idolatry  in  which  we  were  all  brought  up.” 

Among  Sterling’s  intimate  friends  Carlyle 
names  Francis  Newman,  4ithen  and  still  an  ar- 
dently inquiring  soul,  of  fine  university  and 
other  attainments,  of  sharp-cutting,  restlessly- 
advancing  intellect,  and  the  mildest  pious  en- 
thusiasm ; whose  worth,  since  better  known  to 
all  the  world,  Sterling  highly  estimated — and 
indeed  practically  testified  the  same;  having 
by  will  appointed  him,  some  years  hence,  guard- 
ian to  his  eldest  son  ; which  pious  function  Mr. 
Newman  now  successfully  discharges.”  This 
passage  is  perhaps  the  only  preface  needed  to 
the  following  letter,  which  I am  permitted  to 
lay  before  my  readers,  from  the  pen  of  Profess- 
or Newman : 


“My  mub  C.,  —You  ask  me  to  write  some  rem- 
iniscence of  my  long  lost  and  still  lamented  friend, 
John  Sterling.  I can  not  pretend  to  give  any  general 
view  or  general  estimate.  For  that,  one  ought  to 
stand  right  above ; and  if  I could,  it  can  rarely  be  a 
friend's  office.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  short 
and  sweet.  He  came  to  Clifton,  far  gone  in  pulmona- 
ry consumption,  and  instantly  fell  into  the  most  easy 
relations  with  me.  He  had  once  dined  with  me  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  when  I was  a young  Fellow, 
probably  In  1829.  I was  then  so  preoccupied,  so 
plunged  head  over  ears,  in  far-going  Puritanism  (If 
that  is  the  right  word),  that  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I could  ever  be  his  friend ; yet  I was  both  delight- 
ed and  instructed  by  his  fluent  talk ; and  Id  the  retro- 
spect was  much  struck  with  his  great  amiableness  in 
bearing  with  my  peculiarities.  One  of  my  college  co- 
Fellows  (a  man  now  eminent)  said,  years  after,  *1 
think  that  Sterling’s  talk  is  better  than  his  prose,  aud 
his  prose  better  thau  bis  poetry.’  He  was  made  for  an 
English  statesman,  ne  contracted  disease  in  the 
lungs  (by  standing  long  in  the  water  while  helping  to 
extinguish  a Are)  so  early  that  he  never  had  strength 
for  continuous  study  of  any  thing;  and  I gather  that 
his  reading  at  college  was  principally  extra-collegiate, 
and  extremely  diversified.  He  knew  no  one  subject 
thoroughly  (unless  it  was  metaphysics!  of  that  I can 
not  speak),  but  be  dived  with  astonishing  ease  into 
the  heart  of  any  thing,  instantly  seeing  what  were  the 
cardinal  points,  and  combining  whatever  he  knew  so 
as  to  bear  on  any  subject  of  discussion.  A person 
once  present  as  a third  to  Sterling  and  me,  afterward 
scolded  me  for  saying  so  little,  said  that  I truckled  to 
him,  and  ought  to  oppose  him,  not  hang  on  his  lips. 
This  led  me  to  think  what  was  the  real  case ; and  I 
found,  first , that  I too  much  liked  to  hear  him  talk  to 
be  willing  to  interrupt  him ; next,  that  his  mind  had 
passed  over  much  that  mine  had  not ; and  even  where 
he  did  not  convince  me,  I had  no  readiness  of  debate 
on  a new  topic.  I need  to  think  over  all  quietly  first, 
and  chew  the  cud.  But  I did,  from  time  to  time,  take 
opportunities  of  saying  where  I thought  him  wrong; 
and  it  was  almost  always  on  the  same  topic— that  he 
vras  easily  dazzled  by  those  whom  be  thought  to  be 
men  of  genius,  and  overrated  their  influence  on  man- 
kind. i much  rather  believed  that  the  hard  plodders, 
the  erer-lndustrioui  core)  insects,  build  for  os  the  re- 
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ally  solid  results.  But  he  and  I were  as  nnlike  as 
man  aud  wife,  which  perhaps  led  to  our  easy  aud  rap- 
id friendship.  He  once  said,  ‘Our  head-pieces  and 
the  machinery  in  them  are  quite  unlike:  we  always 
do  our  work  differently,  and  it  is  the  more  satisfac- 
tory that  we  nearly  always  come  to  the  same  result.' 
He  would  have  been  a most  brilliant  debater  in  Parlia- 
| ment,  not  from  any  thing  flashy,  but  from  the  rapid- 
i ity  and  depth  of  his  thought,  aud  his  simple,  powerfril 
! logic.  He  had  generally  too  many  words,  which  to 
' me  greatly  damages  prose,  but  in  rapid,  fluent  speech 
I signifies  little:  and  he  had  often  a short,  emphatic 
' quaintness  which  enlivened  his  periods.  I remember 
that  when  some  one  asked,  ‘What  think  you  of  Dr. 
V (This  was  a clever  gentleman,  equaling  Ster- 
ling in  quantity  of  talk,  with  many  original  ideas. 
And,  passing  as  a radical,  was  really  a very  moderate 
reformer  iu  nearly  every  branch  of  Church  aud  State. 

I He  had  just  been  introduced  to  Sterling,  and  talked 
j for  half  an  hour  on  his  owu  subjects.)  Sterling  in- 
I stautly  replied,  ‘I  think  him  profoundly  superficial' — 
I that  is  o(i<4<opov  of  the  Rhetoricians ! I once  said  to 
him : ‘ I certainly  never  could  become  a Unitarian  like 
! Dr.  Lant  Carpenter'  (then  their  great  representative 
1 here):  ‘I  must  go  farther  if  I have  to  go  so  far.* 
4 True  !*  replied  he ; ‘ they  make  two  bites  of  a cherry.' 
What  he  admired  most  in  some  ladies  who  tried  to 
evangelize  him  in  illness  was,  he  said,  their  ‘timid 
omniscience.'  I had  quite  a tough  argument  with  him 
about  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  inordinately  ad- 
mired as  a man  of  geuius,  without  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  history,  as  I thought.  I at  that 
time  much  admired  Thomas  Carlyle,  though  I com- 
plained that  he  repeated  himself  terribly,  and  had  very 
few  ideas,  which  Sterling  frankly  admitted.  But 
Sterling’s  elaborate  attempt  to  glorify  him  in  a long 
article  really  did  nothing  but  lower  him  to  me— I 
fouud  so  little  iu  it,  after  all.  I thought  that  he  did 
not  hold  himself  up  Arm  enough  toward  Carlyle.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  into  what  a hater  of  negroes,  Irish- 
men, and  all  weak  classes  his  friend  would  turn:  it 
would  have  gone  into  his  heart  as  into  mine.  Sterling 
had  an  honorable  appreciation  of  good  men  every 
where,  whether  among  Jesuits,  Anglicans,  Dissenters, 
Mohammedans,  or  Medieval  Christians.  Though  he 
had  totally  renounced  Christianity,  among  his  lost 
words  to  me  were:  ‘There  are  no  better  persons  in 
the  wide  world  than  Frederick  Maurice  and  his  wife.* 

| He  was  a great  admirer  of  Jesus  as  a roan  of  high 
I genius  who  had  revolutionized  the  world ; but  though 
| he  was  a clergyman  (driven  perhaps  into  the  Church 
largely  by  weak  health),  yet,  if  I may  confess  it,  I did 
not  think  he  knew  much  in  detail  about  Old  or  New 
Testament.  He  knew  German  arguments  about  them, 
and  appreciated  them  with  wonderful  skill  aud  accu- 
racy. Had  he  lived— nay,  had  he  had  strength  and 
health  to  study— it  must  have  modified  many  of  his 
judgments.  I think  he  would  have  outgrown  that 
Pantheism  which  (if  I remember)  Carlyle  takes  credit 
for  having  taught  him.  I did  not  think  it  wise  to 
argue  on  deep  and  sacred  matters,  which  each  heart 
must  learn  for  itself;  but  without  knowing  what  was 
his  creed,  I felt  in  Sterling  a want  of  back-bone  in  re- 
ligion. He  saw  through  and  grieved  over  the  hollow- 
ness of  Fashion,  Luxury,  Mean  Aristocracy,  Tyrannic- 
al Royalties,  Unjust  Institutions,  etc.,  etc.  We  agreed 
extremely ; yet  I missed  in  him  a warmth  of  hatred 
! and  indignation  against  evil.  I thought  he  raider  dis- 
{ approved  than  hated ; aud  I fear  that  neither  martyrs, 
nor  heroes,  nor  stanch  resisters  of  temptation,  can  be 
| made  without  sterner  material.  I at  last  Imputed  this 
j to  want  of  strong  belief  in  what  Carlyle  derided  as 
j ‘personal  God.'  But  Sterling  was  sure  to  take  the 
sympathetic  aud  righteous  side  in  every  thing.  His 
j last  (unpublished)  poem  was  rained,  alas ! by  my  crit- 
icism. It  was  called  ‘Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,'  and 
written  in  Ariosto’s  style.  He  admired  Richard  (as  a 
man  of  physical  energy),  as  I thought,  too  much : but 
never  mind  that  It  consisted  of  three  cantos.  I told 
him  that  the  third  w*as  unworthy  of  the  first  t^o, 
which  abounded  with  beauty  and  pathos.  My  objec- 
| tions  convinced  him ; but  instead  of  altering  the  third 
| only,  he  recast  the  work,  cut  out  much  that  I thought 
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exquisite  (though  I did  not  generally  care  for  hla  poet-  [ Some  late  subsidences  have  occurred  : 100  acres 


ry),  and  interlarded  a mass  of  inagic  which  I thought 
a deformity,  besides  changing  the  whole  story.  In 
fine,  he  wrote  eight  cuutos,  and  died  without  complet- 
ing the  poem.  An  attempt  was  made  to  publish  canto 
by  canto  in  Fraaer;  but  it  was  judged  too  tedious,  and 
broken  off.  Sterling  regarded  himself  as  having  re- 
ceived his  higher  education  from  Coleridge’s  talk,  and 
became  a great  reader  of  German  metaphysics.  But 
while  I knew  him  his  judgment  of  Coleridge  was  ever 
sinking,  as  his  owu  mind  got  broader  and  his  knowl- 
edge fuller.  It  is  certain  that  he  felt  himself  to  stand 
quite  above  Coleridge,  and  marveled  at  his  half-utter- 
ances and  his  assumptions  of  originality.  Sterling’s 
mind  was  ever  growing,  and,  if  life  bad  been  granted 
him,  he  might  have  taught  many  lessons  to  Whigs  ; 
and  Radicals  and  Secularists  which  Coleridge  desired 
in  vain  to  teach.  Host  truly  yours, 

“F.  W.  NtWHAN.” 

With  reference  to  my  friend’s  mention  of 
Carlyle  I will  only  say,  that  while  I do  not  won- 
der that  one  who  has  thrown  his  noble  powers 
and  elegant  attainments  so  bravely  on  the  side 
of  the  despised  and  wronged  is  indignant  with 
the  later  phases  of  Carlyle’s  life,  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  passing  the  final  verdict  on  the 
life  and  work  of  that  man,  which  must  be  judged 
at  lost  as  a whole. 

The  now  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Vent- 
nor  consisted,  fifty  years  ago,  of  half  a dozen 
fishermen’s  huts,  and  an  inn  culled  “The  Crab 
and  Lobster,”  which  is  now  the  one  bit  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  place.  London  had  only  a gas- 
tronomic acquaintance  with  it,  by  reason  of  the 
excellent  Crustacea  it  sent  to  market.  But 
some  physician  discovered  that  it  was  a bit  of 
France,  as  to  climate,  which  adhered  to  En- 
gland after  the  rest  was  washed  away.  The 
Handbook  declared — “The  myrtle  blooms  in 
this  favored  spot,  the  geranium  flourishes,  even 
in  the  chill  autumnal  months.  An  Italian  at- 
mosphere seems  to  breathe  its  halm  around. 
Leafiness  makes  a bower  of  each  sequestered 
knoll,”  etc.,  etc.  So  the  building  fever  came, 
and  now  Ventnor  has  become  a kind  of  English 
Newport.  It  consists  of  fine  houses,  built  over 
irregular  cliffs,  and  from  the  sea  looks  like 
some  enormous  spread-out  castle,  with  a turret 
for  every  cliff — altogether  of  a very  brilliant 
effect.  From  this  point  there  stretches  west- 
ward what  is  known  as  the  “ Undercliff.”  It 
has  been  made  by  a series  of  great  landslips, 
w hich  have  sunk  a hundred  feet  below  the  high 
downs  of  the  island  a mass  of  land  half  a mile 
wide  and  seven  in  extent,  along  the  coast. 
This,  now  overgrown  with  bushes,  mosses,  and 
the  very  rich  flora  of  this  part  of  the  island — 
among  which,  even  in  December,  Dr.  Martin 
collected  in  bloom  fifty  species  of  garden  flow- 
ers*— conveys  the  impression  of  a vast  natural 
terrace.  The  base  of  the  formation  is  red  sand 
and  blue  marl,  above  which  come  green  sand- 
stone and  chalk.  The  soft  sand  and  marl  be- 
neath have  been  washed  out  to  a great  extent 
by  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  island  streams 
on  the  other,  and  the  subsidence  was  inevitable. 

• The  mean  animal  temperature  of  Ventuor  is 
61,72°. 
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were  hurled  in  confusion  to  the  shore  in  1799, 
near  Niton,  causing  a terrible  panic  in  the  island ; 

| thirty  acres  sank  in  1810,  fifty  in  1818,  and  in 
| 1847  a vast  mass  of  rock.  Lord  Jeffrey,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  in  1806,  and  the  Rev. 

I J.  White  (the  author  of  the  play  of  “ King  of 
the  Commons,”  in  which  Macready  acted,  and 
of  sundry  “Landmarks”  of  English,  French, 
and  Greek  history),  who  lived  here  until  lately, 
have  written  accounts  of  the  “Undercliff,”  but 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  written  a better  description 
than  either.  There  is  a sensational  character 
about  the  scene  which  accorded  well  with  the 
temperament  of  the  authoress  of  the  “ Mysteries 
of  Udolpho.”  As  one  passes  beneath  the  vast 
wall  which  sometimes  overhangs  the  road,  there 
is  an  element  of  danger  which  enhances  the 
effect.  “Lot  of  us  ’ll  be  buried  ere  yet,”  said 
Hodge,  on  his  cart,  for  my  encouragement ; and 
I replied,  in  good  faith,  “Very  likely.”  Of 
one  thing  I feel  quite  sure,  that  no  genuine 
British  llodge  will  turn  aside  from  the  old 
road  till  the  wall  falls  across  it  or  on  him. 

Seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  the  little 
steamer  that  takes  parties  all  around  the  island, 
the  Undercliff  looks  like  palisades  of  crystal, 
double  in  height  and  extent  of  those  on  the 
Hudson.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  a 
cottage-building  plague  seized  upon  the  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  London,  and  they  came  down 
into  this,  among  other  regions,  and  built  them, 
putting  large  amounts  upon  them.  Since  they 
wished  to  combine  luxury  with  rusticity,  they 
frequently  made  themselves  ridiculous — as,  for 
instance,  when  they  pasted  ballads  on  the  walls 
in  imitation  of  laborers’  dwellings.  William 
Gilpin,  of  whom  I have  spoken  in  a former  pa- 
per, found  the  Undercliff  spoiled  by  “ Mr.  Stan- 
ley’s CottAge.”  “It  is  covered  indeed  with 
thatch,”  he  writes;  “but  that  makes  it  no 
more  a cottage  than  ruffles  would  make  a clown 
a gentleman,  or  a mealy  hat  would  turn  a 
laced  beau  into  & miller.  We  every  wrhero 
see  the  appendages  of  junket  and  good-living. 

Who  would  expect  to  find  a fountain  bubbling 
up  under  the  windows  of  a cottage  into  an 
elegant  carved  shell  to  cool  wine  ? The  thing 
is  beautiful,  but  out  of  place.  The  imagina- 
tion does  not  like  to  be  jolted  in  its  sensations 
from  one  idea  to  another,  but  to  go  on  quietly 
in  the  same  track,  either  of  grandeur  or  sim- 
plicity. Easy  contrasts  it  approves,  hut  vio- 
lent interruptions  it  dislikes.”  Hans  Stanley 
was  the  governor  of  the  island.  The  cottage 
came  into  the  hands  of  J.  Hambrough,  Esq., 
who  has  built  a grand  mansion,  with  a superb 
Gothic  tower,  commanding  a glorious  outlook. 

Our  way  westward  brings  ns  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  St.  Lawrence,  notable  for  its  queer  lit- 
tle church — the  smallest  in  the  world.  It  is 
twenty-five  feet  long,  eleven  wide,  ‘and  About 
as  high  as  a tall  man.  Its  walls  are  Saxon, 
and  very  old.  As  in  the  case  of  Bonchurch, 
the  congregation  listen^  from  outside.  This 
church,  by-the-way,  has^iven  rise  to  & curious 
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version  of  the  proverbial  phrase,  “Lazy  Law- 
rence.” In  Hampshire,  a lazy  man  is  called 
an  44  Isle  o'  Wight  man.”  There  seems  to  be 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  expression  was 
originally  used,  not  because  the  islanders  were 
lazy,  but  because  they  had  dedicated  a church 
to  the  lazy  saint.  The  legend  is,  that  St.  Law- 
rence was  roasted  on  a gridiron.  While  his 
martyrdom  was  going  on,  he  neither  groaned, 
writhed,  nor  turned  over.  “ How  great  must 
be  his  faith,”  said  a Christian  present.  44  that 
he  can  be  so  calm  I”  “Not  so,”  replied  the 
pagan  executioner ; “ hes  too  lazy  to  turn 
over.”  From  this  arose  the  phrase  “Lazy 
Lawrence,”  modified  by  the  Hampshire  folk, 
who  wished  to  twit  their  neighbors,  into  “ Lie 
o’  Wight  man.” 

As  J went  on  westward  I became  aware,  by 
the  striking  appearance  of  a fisherman  in  the 
water,  that  I was  approaching  the  village  whose 
crustacean  fame  has  given  it  the  name  of  Oral- 
Niton,  A famous  old  place  it  must  have  been 
in  its  time,  for  there  are  old  Celtic  mounds 
around  it,  and  an  ancient  road  along  which, 
the  antiquarians  say,  the  Phoenicians  used  to 
carry  the  tin  they  goarom  Cornwall,  while  as 
yet  the  island  was  joi®d  to  the  main  land.  It 


is  now  a pleasant  enough  fishing  hamlet,  with 
some  pretty  villas  on  the  down,  at  whose  foot 
it  lies.  The  village  is  not  without  its  romance. 
Early  iu  the  last  century,  a little  orphan  hoy 
named  Hobson  was  brought  here  from  Bun- 
church,  where  he  was  born,  and  apprenticed  to 
a tailor.  He  did  well,  and  the  tailor  and  his 
wife  became  very  fond  of  him,  as  also  did  the 
neighbors.  In  fact,  44  Hobby”  wus  a general 
favorite,  was  particularly  good  at  singing,  and 
often  went  out  with  the  fishermen  in  their  boats. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  grief  when  he  was 
one  day  missed ; after  a time  his  hat  was 
washed  up  on  shore,  and  a boat  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  paddle  was  picked  up  off  the  coast 
empty.  Hobby  whs  given  up  as  lost.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  the  lad,  as  he  sat  with 
his  needle,  had  seen  the  English  squadron  sail- 
ing majestically  in  the  Channel,  and  it  was  too 
much  for  him,  An  hour  or  so  Inter,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  squadron  was  called  to  observe  a 
be if  fit  a boat,  making  for  his  idiip.  The  bov 
was  Hobby,  who  entreated  to  be  taken  on 
board.  His  request  was  granted,  the  boat  was 
cut  adrift,  and  the  hoy  was  taken  up  with  no 
loss  except  that  of  his  hat,  which  the  wind  had 
blown  oifsoon  after  he  bad  left  shore.  Tho 
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if.  TW  bov,  unrrmfteiou?  of  K>uU  W had 
done,  was  found  '-Uf  e)kv  admi ml  mft  the 
French  flag,  round  Tiiir  arm,  and  was  at  once 
promoted,.  From  that  time  he  ro?»e  nspidh  tp 
he  Admiral  HpWm.  Of  tiotimh  the  humble 
folk  of  lirtie  Cmfo  Niton  knew  not  hmg  of  all 
this,,  and  the  tragical  tradition  ofthe  liitik 
prentice  was  almost  fo/gtmen  when*  nip-  daty 
the  knighted  admiral  and  fcume  hfhfcr  officers 
paid  a vktUo  tfe  phec:.  Thor  woof  -onu.di* 


ttr  t he  hop  so  of  Wie  Tlow  aged  * add  Jh> 
v(nf*V  usked  . for  dinner:  ; The  b)#u  uml 
ail  *hfev  could  provide — v;«*rc  y<?r  hwhiv 

tfov. 


Poor  Jluhhy  n The.  a d in) od  i'eif a 0 hi* 
■mag^ilir^ri^>attd^p^-;had  •?&* 

old  lady -s  neck.  Th e.  hamlet  ^ aa  ‘ y&frojv  "fe 
i joy  W b i^k  6 till  kin dies 

aa  they  jtnes  tUe  tumawte  on  fnm:geh^iifidn:  b> 
genaratiou , and  poin Mo  rbfc  ii w*  Ik 

ing?  of 

of  the  <A$  Admiral'a  gfnMu-de.  * /.  y 

‘Du? 

Chine,  a weitii  *\Ufc  fennioatiug  4p  i%  dor* 
af^lted  cuyeeti;  into  xvtueh  falls  a cassc^de  id 
^n-fity  feet,  The  place  iy  fuU  of  the  To^igts 
i/f:£.  »dvug<*  hAttie  l>e  tween  flood  and  nvck 
ahd  the  $e*olittioii ' i* ' Gt5ceedtngi.f  topm-sntjp^ 
\^rheb-  dm  sua  is  tugii  it  tsar*  up  into  the  '#? 
$>n*  And  the  bunion  «f  fe  gi onray  music.  en- 
hanced Jar  the  of  f iSe  chasm*  b y$tj. 

gmhxh  The  spot  ra  the  natural  haunt  of  le- 
gends,. Soalti  doUars,  crashed  up,  no  doahrt. 
Brimh  hoarded  the  hoatlb  ^htp  und  o&piured  * f^ip  the  wrcck  of  a Bpautsh  ship,  were  once 

.mmaai^  v 


y/s  A<a>*»/ h(  t \m  tx » 
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found  there,  and  gave  rise  to  the  superstition 
that  the  water  was  a Pactolus  stream — that 
the  sands  were  golden — that  robbers  had  hid- 
den treasures  there — and  the  like.  It  is  the 
firm  faith  of  every  peasant  in  the  neighborhood 
that  the  Black-gang  Chine  derived  its  name 
from  the  gang  of  robbers  and  the  blackness  of 
their  deeds ; and  if  any  philologist  has  the  te- 
merity to  suggest  that  gang  is  old  Saxon  for 
any  opening,  and  that  black  is  suggested  by 
the  darkness  of  the  fissure  and  cavern,  he  will 
be  snubbed  for  his  pains.  The  whole  region 
was,  however,  very  famous  in  old  times  for 
smuggling ; and  there  is  even  a comparatively 
modern  story,  that  one  Sunday  morning  the 
rector  of  St.  Lawrence  was  unable  to  get  even 
so  much  as  a clerk  to  church,  the  whole  popu- 
lation being  engaged  in  transporting  an  illegal 
cargo  from  a Dutch  ship  to  the  shore.  Wreck- 
ers, too,  used  to  abound  here;  but  they  have 
been  converted,  and  have  now  combined  to 
form  a bazar,  where  each  visitor  is  compelled — 
“ expected”  is  the  euphemistic  word  they  use 
— to  buy  something  he  doesn’t  want  at  more 
than  it  is  worth  if  be  did  want  it.  That  this  is 
a Christian-like  custom  any  one  who  has  been  at 
church  fairs  needs  not  be  informed. 

There  is  in  the  neighborhood  a residence 
called  “Medina  Hermitage,”  noticeable  for 
having  near  it  seventy-two  feet  of  flunkeyism 
in  the  shape  of  a column  of  that  height,  bear- 
ing the  inscription:  “In  commemoration  of 
the  visit  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Alexander  I., 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  to  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1814,  and  in  remembrance  of  many 
years’  happy  residence  in  his  dominions,  this 
pillar  was  erected  by  Michael  Hoy.”  A few 
years  ago  Garibaldi  visited  the  neighborhood 
on  a visit  to  Mr.  Seeley,  M.P.,  but  I have  not 
seen  any  column  commemorative  of  the  event. 
In  the  garden  of  Faringford,  however,  the 
Wellingtonia,  planted  by  the  Laureate’s  own 
hand  that  day,  still  flourishes. 

Wishing  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
I retraced  my  steps  to  Ventnor,  and  early  on 
the  next  morning  took  my  seat  beside  the 
driver  on  the  stage-coach  for  Newport.  The 
driver  was  the  very  Turveydrop  of  drivers ; he 
was  dressed  as  fine  as  any  beau  of  Regent 
Street,  and  had  a bouquet  of  flowers  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat,  which  was  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  ladies,  and  the  envy  of  the  male 
passengers.  His  attention  to  the  fair  travelers, 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  helped  them  to 
alight  when  the  coach  stopped,  the  bow  with 
which  he  offered  glasses  of  water  or  wine,  in- 
duced the  ladies  to  vote  him  a perfect  love. 
It  need  not  be  added  that  he  was  an  aristo- 
crat; he  was  proudly  familiar  with  the  pedi- 
gree and  condition  of  every  old  family  whose 
mansion  we  passed,  and  had  a perfect  shrug 
for  the  houses  of  the  vulgar.  I can  not  get 
rid  of  an  impression  that  he  is  at  this  moment 
some  nobleman  incogiA to  who  has  taken  to  the 
stage- box,  as  Peter  tjjs  Great  and  others  to 
their  several  disguisS  Passing  the  old  Yar- 


borough mansion,  he  said,  mournfully,  “That 
*ouse  has  seen  better  days.”  “ But,”  we  urged, 

“it  appears  to  be  in  good  repair.”  “Yes; 
but  one  of  the  finest  old  families  used  to  live 
there;  they’re  dying  out,  Sir — they’re  dying 
out.”  “Who  lives  there  now?”  “Nobody — 
they  ’ave  a big  school  or  college  in  it  now.” 

His  great  joke  was  to  induce  the  passengers  to 
eat  some  of  the  large  sloes,  which  could  easily 
be  plucked  from  the  hedges  between  which  we 
passed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  small  dam- 
sons. Those  whose  limited  knowledge  of  bot- 
any led  them  to  dp  so  had  their  mouths  puck- 
ered up;  whereat  our  driver  laughed  till  he 
cried.  We  all  listened  very  quietly  for  some 
time  to  our  driver,  who  was  too  gallant  and 
good-humored  to  quarrel  with ; but  a conserva- 
tive of  a deadlier  sort  on  the  coach,  embold- 
ened by  the  quiet  reception  of  Jehu’s  views, 
began  to  put  in  his  oar.  We  were  passing  a 
field  where  some  fellowB  were  sowing  soot. 

Each  had  a bag  of  soot,  and  against  the  white 
field  they  looked  like  moving  statues  of  ebony. 

“Their  money  is  bright  enough,”  remarked 
one.  Their  appearance  was  indeed  comical, 
and  the  laughter  they  elicited  encouraged  our 
conservative  to  sneer  at  the  new  Gladstonian 
phrase.  “ Oh,  they’re  all  4 our  own  flesh  and 
blood.’  They’re  our  future  law-makers.”  “I 
wouldn’t  like  to  handle  their  voting  tickets,” 
said  another.  This,  of  course,  must  bring  out 
the  inevitable  radical,  who  is  at  this  moment 
to  be  found  at  every  place  in  England  where 
there  is  a conservative  rib  to  be  poked.  So 
up  spoke  an  old  farmer:  “It’s  better  to  be 
black  outside  than  inside.”  “I  don’t  object 
to  people  in  their  places,”  said  the  Tory,  who 
was  what  is  called  in  England  a gentleman ; 

“ but  it  don’t  follow  because  a man  can  scatter 
soot  that  he’s  fit  to  go  to  Parliament.”  “It 
isn’t  every  member  of  Parliament  that  has 
clean  hands.”  The  bribery  commissions  were 
much  talked  ofj  and  the  farmer’s  dig  was  pretty 
severe.  The  applause  that  followed  it  silenced 
the  conservative  for  a time,  but  another  scene 
presently  called  him  out  again.  We  passed  a re- 
cently-harvested wheat-field  in  which  some  half 
a dozen  girls  were  gleaning,  and  already  bore 
considerable  sheaves  in  their  arms.  A youth, 
whom  I supposed  to  be  an  artist,  suggested 
that  it  was  a “pretty  sight.”  The  Tory  sug- 
gested that  it  was  “stealing.”  “You  are  a 
conservative,”  said  the  artist,  44  and  ought  to 
hold  by  good  old  customs.  Gleaning  is  Scrip- 
tural. Moreover,  old  English  law  gives  people 
the  right  to  glean  after  harvest,  or  even  to  car- 
ry away  from  a field  of  wheat  through  which 
they  pass  as  much  grain  as  they  can  hold  in 
their  two  hands.”  “That’s  a new  doctrine,” 
returned  the  other ; 44 1 had  the  old-fashioned 
notion  that  it’s  stealing  to  take  what  don’t  be- 
long to  you.”  44 The  old-fashioned  idea,”  said 
the  youth,  44  is  that  the  land  belongs  to  no  man, 
not  any  more  than  the  air  or  sunshine.  God 
gave  it  to  feed  mankind.  A few  kings  and 
lords  have  managed  to  slice  it  up  among  them- 
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selves ; they  would  have  done  the  same  with 
the  sunlight  if  they  could ; but  their  day  is 
passing,  and  the  land  will  be  divided  up  among 
the  people.0  “That’s  a pretty  doctrine  to  be 
scattered  broadcast !”  gasped  the  Tory.  M Heav- 
en knows  what  we  are  corning  to!”  The 
silence  which  prevailed  showed  that  the  radical 
had  given  the  company  meat  a little  too  strong. 
The  subject  gave  way  before  remarks  on  the 
beauty  of  the  archway  of  foliage  beneath  which  , 
we  were  passing,  and  the  extreme  narrowness  i 
of  the  roads.  Whether  the  Isle  of  Wight  land-  j 
owners  are  destined  to  give  up  their  estates  j 
to  the  people  or  not,  thus  far  they  have  left  to 
the  public  only  enough  roadway  between  the  ; 
thick  hedges  for  one  vehicle  to  pass ; and  w hat 
would  the  result  were  two  of  them  to  meet, 

I can  not  imagine.  We  dashed  along  merrily,  I 
however,  and  were  soon  aware  that  our  driver  j 
was  conscious  that  he  and  his  voyagers  w ere  | 
the  daily  sensation  of  the  historic  town  of  New-  j 
port,  whose  crowd  was  awaiting  ns  as  we  rat- 
tled up  to  the  Wheat-Sheaf  Inn. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Newport  is  to 
visit  Carisbrooke  Castle, 

V the  gloomy  bower 

Where  Charles  was  prisoned  ia  you  ishod  tower,”  I 

i 

as  one  reads  in  u Mar m ion*”  “I  do  not  think 
I shall  ever  see  a ruin  to  surpass  Carisbrooke 
Castle,”  wrote  Keats;  “and  certainly  none  in  ! 
these  islands  can  equal  it  for  solemn  grandeur,  j 
and  none  but  those  at  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  ! 
compare  with  it  for  commanding  situation,  j 
The  old  Roman  wail  near  by  shows  that  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  recognized  the  position 
•x a the  natural  citadel  of  the  island,  and  the  ira-  ! 
pormnt  part  it  has  borne  in  English  history  j 
show*  that  their  estimate  was  just.  Epochs  of 
history  have  left  their  marks  upon  it  in  their  ! 
glacial  march.  Under  the  escutcheon  of  the  i 
White  Rose  yon  pass ; there  is  the  window  j 
where  Charles  tried  to  escape ; beyond  is  the  j 
sward  where  the  Princess  Elizabeth  beguiled 
her  prisoned  life  with  bowls;  and  here  again  , 


( .gle 


the  Countess  of  Port- 
- •>,  Und  stood  with  n 
match  in  her  hand 
declaring  she  would 
:^l  fire  the  cannon  and 
defend  the  castle  and 
her  five  children  to 
the  last,  bringing  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell 
to  terms.  We  passed 
over  the  brvofa  to 
the  Cuer,  or  fort — 
which  together  give 
the  strong-hold  its 
name — and  found  the 
place  alive  with  pic- 
nic parties.  It  wus 
strange  to  hear  merry 
songs  among  the  old 
keeps  and  buttresses 
which  had  in  their 
day  frowned  remorselessly  on  go  many  lives. 
Time  is  the  only  radical  reformer  sure  to  lumt, 
and  it  has  effectually  beaten  the  spear*  of  Cans- 
brooke  into  spears  of  grass,  and  festooned  it*  bat- 
tlements with  flowers.  It  ha9  turned  its  hard 
histories  into  ornamental  myths.  As  in  the  old 
well  there,  144  feet  deep,  a donkey  on  his  tread- 
mill sends  down  the  lamp,  and  turn*  the  water  at 
the  bottom  into  liquid  gold,  so  does  the  old  wo- 
man go  over  the  routine  of  the  castle  romances, 
and  let  down  a sixpence  worth  of  light,  not  with- 
out its  mellowing  effect,  into  the  deeper  historic 
well  of  truth.  It  is  curious  to  witness  the  effect 
of  visiting  the  place  upon  your  true  Briton.  The 
freedom  in  which  he  rejoices  was  in  great  part 
purchased  by  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  L 
at  Carisbrooke ; yet  he  can  not  resist  a tender 
emotion  toward  the  poor  king  as  he  come*  so 
near  to  the  scene  of  his  captivity.  A gentle- 
man who  has  been  showing  some  ladies  around 
pauses  on  the  bowling-green  which  Charles’s 
jailer  prepared  for  him,  and  with  a pleasant 
voice  goes  over  the  story.  44  He  fled  by  way 
of  Lymington.  As  be  passed  along  the  sftcet 
from  Newport  here,  a woman  found  in  her  gar- 
den ?i  rose  which  winter  had  not  killed,  ami 
threw  it  to  him.”  “That  was  pretty  of  her,” 
put  in  a pretty  Uss.  “ Colonel  Hammond  was 
his  jailer;  he  was  said  to  have  struck  the  king 
in  the  face.”  4 ‘He  ought  to  ha‘  been  struck 
back,”  suggested  a lad  from  the  score  of  audit- 
ors who  had  now  grouped  themselves  around 
the  story-teller.  44  That  was  proved  to  foe  un- 
true ; Hammond  was  very'  kind,  and  made  the 
king  as  comfortable  as  possible.”  44  Oh — ah!” 
“The  king  had  a pleasant  bower  to  read  in; 
he  read  Hooker,  Bishop  Andrew,  Herbert** 

4 Divine  Poem*.”  ” “ He  was  very  pious  when 

he  got  to  Carisbrooke,”  suggested  a rustic  red  ; 
but  the  king's  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  speaker  brought  his  laugh  to  a sudden 
stop.  “ He  also  wrote  books  himself — chiefly 
poetry : he  wrote 4 Siutpiljhi  Itegalia. V'  44  A kind 
of  cigar,  wasn’t  it  ?M  mNo,  it  means  Royal 
Sighs  ; and  he  wrote  4 Mwestv  in  Misery',  * His 
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!hp  wTjhltw.  Fro-  ■'  • '••  •'  " *\  '•••;  '.;<  : 

brace  |f»\6tUe  MgmvK  ' « 

\>ntr  leap.  and  jfLfpjt 

Charles  is  «atV.  Hdjgefa  hnrig  in  the  wfahlrirr^  7#ttd  George  Herbert*  poems,  and  who 

and  i'fyiiiwfi on,  and  some  ponttrtg,  ) ‘ able  to  ;!&#  devoted  attuchmcrnt  of 

"‘Yon  see.  JadiesL,  it'a  impossible  for  n weli-fed  another  Herbert,  who  had  come  to  wakb  hbn 
king  to  get  through  $ pjmcr  much  smaller  than  an  eaemy,  whose  pen  he  inypi rod  to  iv rite 
hi*  body/'  4>t)lt  *'*•;  e'emiflly  J?  from  oot  or  the  . f%  Tbtxnpi&a  t \traiim.”  However,  nor 
two  girts  wh»>  doij'J  know  whether  to  litter  or  tint.  *lor$<U'ih'r  onnpen.sir.iert  jhe  nimpunv  for  ii* 
''There  Ought  u>H.ue  been  another  bar  removed,  evident  (iW«p|'oinro»ent  w hit  inmatiu*  of  \l«e 
A^,  it  the  poor  monarch  »tu»ik  so  fast  hetw^n  M^i*rrr  iC'itig*  hr  telling  with  MUijdioJv  and 
lire  hart  that  he  utmldn  t get  out  or  baelv again.  >vmpavhv  the  history  Of  his  taihuppy  dunglrtor 
in  he  groaned,  And  foomi  a certain  relief  KliwiWtb  — the  iittie  student  who  reAd  her 
in  the  appearance  of  br»  Jfaiiet,  who  tykmed  ftHde  in  the  originals  at  ten,  and  talked  Lhthv 
him  from  ids  atfliction.  After,  that  the.  king  rtaihitv  and  French  before  she  wa?  xhittH^rr: 
<*a*  renwed  to  another  ' timt  hotss  ahcr  bet  tatherV  iior? 

t hif  comer.  There  he  n**d  to  fcheo!  ; KrarHer,  rmred  here  and  there,  found  inure 

<>£Y  willy  the  Her.  Mr,  ’Tronghton,  the  £h*p-  p&&.  and  happine<*  htTe  than  they  might:  b»ve 
kin.  The  king  m\*  sharp  m argument.  Once  looked  for  r how  at  last,  she  died  with  her  cheek 
when  Ttiroghton.  was  arguing,  Charles  dririv  a reding  on  thelWldev.  hieh  had  been  herfttheCf 
sword  on  him”  {^Thc  gentleman^  making,  fast  gifr  to  her.  So  withered  #it  fifteen  one  oft  he 
fiin  ?f')x  “ thereupon  Mr.  Daneorob,  who  whi>  two  wli'om  Cr**Ww  daatrrbtfi! as  ^fitkeh 
.prijK'Ob  knelt  pnder  the  wrtoh *md  this*  call-  flowers.’1  Baron  ,Mjiw*pb.©uf$  AneU  ty a rk  iy 
log,  the  fcir^  ttr  himself,  ga  re  3iim  at;  the  s/ime  • 1 think,  the  - r^ro^u.V<eik  Inch’ 'he  made  ildnwui 
fane.  »n  opportanfry  for  turning  off  the  inc»-  .yearn  ago  of  this,  primes  fir  the  .church -of  St., 
dent.  He  knighted  the  gentleman  on  the  spot,  Thomn^*  in  Ke.wporrt.  Il  ww  nt.  the  *<>le 
ii  tlwi  he  rose  up8ir  jot»M  Dnncotnliv  lint  d\e  jien^e  of  the  '(ineen,  *nd  the  likened  of  >i;e  grrf 
king  triad  nguin  to  **t!npe.  This  time  enough,  pretdining  Wiib  her  ebeek  on  Oic  open  Bible  is 
bar*  yf'njro  jr^tno>edr~  be  got  fitiriy  throog>*  ffiitn  a partfalt  m of  the  <juger». 

however,  a cPnttidorablcr  number  The  insciijition  m;  *<Todlie  memm^  of  the 
|H2m»ns  »v«rtd^ng  .fcim,  pthtr*  tfa&i  ht?  frietuB,  Bfmtherh,  «kogbfer  of  CTiarliM  L, 

he  by  WW  way  Iw  game,  ami  i who  died  ;ar  r^m^bm^ke  Chstfe  otv  8«n>larf 

ip.  rest.  4i  l^g$  w.pp  vrltisj^rin^.  ^pt.  & Hifdf  avid  »•?  boevvyd  beneath  the  eimn* 

Y*ten  *ddiei%  TH«  imd  dm^ring  fhis  ehtireiw  nloninneut  is  ereered— 

utgii.  In  the  gray  twilight  of  morning,  a a token  of  respect  for  her  ^irtnes  and  of  svm- 
coftdh  with  troops  was  ut  tfce  enstle  pni%  for  her  misfortunes — by  Victoria  II., 

The  king  looked  on  with  a wayworn  exprerV 


f * There  \±  In  this  church  a singular  old  pulpit, 
4rimSfewtito.lt  fmm  an  older  building  prilled  down 
hflecu  ywim  agrs  which  )*  n <p.ieer  iinilcniiou  uf  the 
Plata  bj  ^ucit  thiMgK  which  exited  lb  i5tU,  alien  It 
! wn»  c«rn>d.  The  name  or  the  architect,  QA$#t%  Is  prt- 
nerved  in  h’ctoai  at  the  iwf  k.  Armmd  the  edgtfnd.tug- 
Ixuird  fa  runvd,  “Cry  tthmd,  ntnl  spore  not:  lilt  up 
! Ihy  vofa^  dke  n IrnmpelS  Th^  iJardimii  Virrnt\*'  ami 
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Newport  is  the  oldest  place  in  the  island.  It 
was  such  an  important  centre  in  Roman  times 
that  some  keen -eyed  philosophers  fancy  they 
see  more  of  the  Roman  type  in  its  inhabitants 
— especially  in  its  handsome  women — than  in 
those  of  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  But  this 
I could  not  see ; to  my  eye  England  is  crowded 
wdth  men  of  the  clear-cut  Roman  type,  and  with 
girls  much  prettier  than  ever  flourished  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  In  1439  Henry  Beau- 
champ, Earl  of  Warwick,  then  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by 
Henry  VI.  He  died  aged  twenty-two,  and  was 
the  only  king  the  island  ever  had.  Subsequent- 
ly the  same  Henry  VI.  gave  the  island  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  to  pay  some  debt  he  owed 
him.  At  last  Edward  I.  bought  it,  and  made 
Newport  a borough,  capable  of  sending  a mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Its  charter  was  given  by  a 
woman — Isabel  de  Fortibus — and  confirmed  by 
a woman — Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  queer  in 
these  days,  when  men  are  found  ready  to  pay 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  get  into  Parliament,  or 
to  drown  themselves  in  order  to  escape  the  en- 
tanglements they  have  got  into  in  their  race  for 
that  honor,  to  find  that  there  were  days  when 
boroughs  petitioned  for  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  electing  a representative,  and  rep- 
resentatives to  be  discharged  from  service. 
From  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  I.. to  the 
twenty-seventh  of  Elizabeth  Newport  was  ex- 
cused from  sending  a representative;  and  so 
late  as  1642  I find  a petition  from  Sir  Henry 
Worsley,  who  had  been  returned  for  New- 
port, petitioning  the  House  of  Commons  for 
exemption  on  the  mysterious  ground  that,  “by 
reason  of  some  scruples  he  hath  in  his  con- 
science in  relation  to  the  Publique,  he  is  much 
indisposed  at  present  and  unfitted  for  doing  his 
service  in  the  Parliament.”  The  baronet  was 
not  excused,  however.  At  this  time,  too,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  paid  two  shillings 
a day  for  borough,  and  four  for  county  mem- 
bers (it  would  be  nearly  ten  times  the  amount 
now).  This  old  law  by  which  members  of 
Parliament  were  paid  was  never  repealed;  it 
simply  fell  into  desuetude.  I believe  it  is 
thought  that  members  might  still  claim  pay- 
ment. The  last  member  ever  paid  by  his  con- 
stituents seems  to  have  been  the  celebrated  An- 
drew Marvell,  who  represented  Kingston-upon- 
Hull.  In  early  days  the  payments  made  to 
members  remind  one  of  the  little  dog  and  other 
articles  offered  at  Salt  Lake  at  the  ticket-of- 
fice for  Artemus  Ward’s  lecture.  Thus,  John 
Etrawnge  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
bailiffs  of  Dunwich,  Suffolk,  to  take  no  more 
for  his  wages  in  Parliament  than  a cade  and 
half  a barrel  of  herrings,  whatever  might  be  the 
duration  of  Parliament.  The  strong  desire 
now  felt  in  many  quarters  that  there  should  be 
some  representatives  of  the  working-classes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  promises  to  revive  the 
old  custom  of  payments. 

One  finds  many  illustrations  in  the  annals  of 
these  ancient  English  boroughs  of  the  fact  that 


the  House  of  Commons  was  at  first  a compara- 
tively unimportant  body.  At  the  head  of  the 
kingdom  was  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, who  were  too  grand  to  sit  with  the  infe- 
rior clergy.  Thus  there  were  two  Houses  of 
Convocation.  Then  the  tenants  of  the  king’s 
demesne  declined  to  sit  in  the  same  chamber 
with  knights  and  burgesses — hence  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  king  originally  meant  to  have 
but  one  legislature ; the  others  were  made  by 
clerical  and  civil  caste.  But  the  first  have  be- 
come last,  and  the  last  first ; the  Convocation 
has  become  a ghost,  the  House  of  Lords  a simul- 
acrum, and  the  House  of  Commons  the  sover- 
eign power  of  England.  Even  in  America  we 
have  these  old  castes  surviving  in  the  supersti- 
tion that  it  is  a constitutional  necessity  to  have 
two  houses  of  legislature ; and  it  is  probable 
that  a custom  which  originated  in  the  hauteur 
of  bishops  and  peers  will  still  be  maintained  in 
the  republic,  as  supplying  a necessary  balance 
between  the  conservative  and  progressive  forces. 
But  the  superstition  will  pass  away,  and  we 
shall  in  the  end  have  no  6uch  feudal  relic  as  the 
Senate  at  all.  When  there  is  no  longer  an  at- 
tempt to  bottle  up  the  conservatism  of  the  legis- 
lature in  a separate  house,  we  shall  find  our 
popular  house  much  more  able  and  dignified. 

Newport  has  produced  several  worthies,  among 
them  Dr.  Thomas  James  (1570),  the  friend  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  the  first  Bodleian  li- 
brarian, who  collated  all  the  old  MSS.,  and  was 
the  father  of  English  bibliography.  He  left 
fifteen  works  much  valued  by  scholars.  His 
nephew,  Richard  James,  who  was  born  here  in 
1592,  was  a great  linguist,  especially  versed  in 
the  Old  Gothic  and  Saxon  languages,  and  clas- 
sified the  Cotton  Library.  He  was  accused  of 
being  “Atheistical,”  but  the  allegation  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  many  learned  works  he  wrote. 
Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  one  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  England,  was  born  at  Newport  in  1544.  He 
seems  to  have  gained  his  promotions  rather  by 
marrying  a daughter  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  phy- 
sician, Mark  James,  than  by  any  great  ability. 
In  1601  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
having  broken  down  in  his  maiden  speech,  never 
opened  his  lips  in  that  body  again.  He  ob- 
tained the  favor  of  James  I.,  who  elevated  him 
to  the  bench.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  who 
tried  Guy  Fawkes;  in  which  case,  says  Lord 
Campbell,  “he  followed  the  useful  advice  for 
subordinate  judges  on  such  occasions — 4 to  look 
wise  and  say  nothing.’  ” He  succeeded  Sir 
John  Popham  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  ; but  hav- 
ing joined  in  some  revels  of  his  tenants,  he  died 
next  morning,  and  was  buried  (1613)  at  North 
Stoneham,  where  his  figure,  in  full  insignia, 
may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  his  ruffed  and  hood- 
ed lady,  whose  waist  is  represented  small  enough 
to  put  one’s  hands  around. 

From  Newport  I went  on  a pleasant  coach, 
with  an  agreeable  company  on  top  of  it,  to 
Yarmouth — a distance  of  about  ten  miles.  The 
houses  and  their  inhabitants  along  the  road 
were  of  a very  primitive  description.  “ A pret- 
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t y good-morning  to  you/'  cries  each  man  we 
meet.  At  the  little  village  of  Shalfleet,  where 
we  atop  to  water  our  horses,  and  whose  inn 
bears  the  usual  inscription,  “ Licensed  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,"  in  large  letters,  and 
the  qualifying  clause,  showing  that  it  is  beer 
and  not  men  so  licensed,  and  visit  the  ancient 
Norman  church,  which  has  a curious  mural  de- 
sign of  David  (?)  with  a bear  and  a lion.  Our 
company  are  full  of  gossip,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  wags.  One  of  them  is  fond  of  singing 
ballads,  which  plainly  do  not  please  a gentle- 
man in  black  dress,  whom  I took  for  a colpor- 
teur. When  the  Binger  came  to 
44  She  fancied  a foreigner 
Who  played  a flageolet—** 
the  sombre  gentleman  said,  “Do  you  know, 
Sir,  that  in  London  a man  singing  obscene 
songs  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  ?”  This  odd  use 
of  the  word  “obscene,”  in  reference  to  one  of 
the  least  objectionable  ditties,  caused  a titter 
among  the  ladies  present.  He  of  the  ballad 
replied,  with  a wink,  “ They  don't  know  every 
thing  in  Lunnun.  ” “ They  know  enough  to  pre- 
serve public  decency."  “Friend,*'  responded 
the  musical  party,  “ thou  may'st  take  my  hat" — 
at  the  same  time  proffering  the  beaver  in  ques- 
tion. “ By-the-way,”  he  added,  “I'll  bet  you 
fifty  guineas  to  one  you  can't  tell  me  how  I 
came  by  that  hat."  The  grave  gentleman 
turned  his  head  away  with  disgust,  and  the 
coach  went  on  in  silence  for  a mile.  But  the 
ballad-singer  had  awakened  some  interest,  and 
the  three  or  four  young  ladies  present  could 
not  suppress  their  desire  to  hear  him  sing  again. 
“For  my  part,”  murmurs  one,  “I  like  sing- 
ing, and  I can't  see  the  harm."  But  another 
prompts  her  brother  or  husband  in  a half-whis- 
per to  ask  the  man  how  he  got  his  hat.  “ Ob 
yes,  do,”  chimes  in  a miss  of  fourteen.  “ Will 
you  be  so  good,  Sir,"  asks  the  gentleman  so 
urged,  “to  inform  these  ladies,  who  are  dying 
of  curiosity,  how  you  came  by  your  hat?” 
“ Well,  Sir,”  answered  the  singer,  gravely,  “ we 
must  all  have  our  little  secrets  in  this  world.” 
So  the  coach  proceeds  for  a mile  or  two,  until 
we  drive  into  the  hamlet  of  Ningwood.  Here 
our  musical  friend  leaves  ust  Having  dis- 
mounted and  gone  a few  yards,  he  turns,  and 
bowing  low,  says,  “Farewell,  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  I hope  the  serious  gentleman  will  re- 
member me  in  his  prayers.  And  as  it  isn't 
likely  we’ll  all  meet  again  in  this  world,  I don't 
mind  telling  the  ladies  how  I got  this  hat.  I 
bought  it.” 

After  we  had  started  again  the  serionB  gen- 
tleman showed  signs  of  improving  the  occasion 
presented  by  passing  the  estate  of  an  eccentric 
old  gentleman  who  had  dug  a well  for  the  use 
of  travelers  on  the  highway,  and  left  in  his  will 
a provision  for  some  advantage  to  the  neighbor- 
hood (I  forget  what)  ; from  which,  however,  all 
clergymen  were  to  be  carefully  excluded.  Our 
Mentor  hinted  that  the  old  gentleman  was  prob- 
ably now  in  a place  where  he  would  be  glad  of 
a drop  of  water  from  his  own  well,  and  where 


he  would  rejoice  in  the  ministrations  of  a cler- 
gyman. The  driver,  dreading  a discussion  of 
this  kind,  suggested  that  his  coach  was  not  a 
! hearse.  A scholarly-looking  man  grappled  with 
Mentor,  however,  by  repeating  the  old  Arabic 
saying  that  a man  who  dug  a well  and  planted 
a grove  was  sure  to  go  to  heaven.  This  sud- 
denly plunged  us  all  into  a theological  discus- 
sion, which  our  driver  vainly  endeavored  to  sup- 
press. The  orthodox  and  the  heretical  were 
about  equally  matched.  Gradually  the  con- 
versation veered  from  doctrines  to  the  clergy, 
who  evidently  had  fewer  friends  among  us  than 
orthodoxy.  Much  was  said  of  an  instance  of 
clerical  servility  to  the  aristocracy  which  had 
recently  caused  a sensation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Freshwater.  A young  India  officer  of 
high  family  had  formed  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage with  a pretty  servant-girl.  The  match 
was  opposed  by  the  colonel’s  family;  but  he 
was  of  age,  and  persisted.  No  clergyman  in 
the  island  could  be  found  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage service,  and  one  had  to  be  imported  for 
the  purpose.  There  were  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  the  servant-girl  which  led  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  to  take  a deep  interest  in  her. 
She  was  refined  and  educated,  though  poor,  and 
the  Tennysons  acknowledged  her  as  a friend, 
and  were  present  at  the  wedding.  The  clergy 
had  rendered  themselves  very  unpopular  by 
their  course  in  the  affair.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  gossip  on  our  coach. 

Yarmonth,  anciently  Eremnth,  at  the  mouth, 
that  is,  of  the  Yar,  is  not  a lovely  place,  but  it 
is  queer.  It  cherishes  old  customs.  The  may- 
or does  not  envy  the  grandeur  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  He  is  chosen  under  solemn 
circumstances.  When  a vacancy  occurs  in 
the  mayoralty  the  twelve  members  of  the  cor- 
poration are  locked  up  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
there  they  must  sit,  without  a morsel  of  food, 
until  nine  out  of  the  twelve  have  agreed  on  the 
proper  roan  for  the  office.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  pre- 
serves the  ancient  pie  pmdre  court — a court  for- 
merly held  at  fairs  to  redress  disorders  summa- 
rily. The  name  is  pied  poudreux , or  dusty  foot. 
The  reader  who  has  access  to  “ Notes  and 
Queries”  will  find  some  curious  information 
concerning  it  in  the  2d  Series,  vol.  vii.  The  Re- 
form Bill  of  1332  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Yarmouth.  Up  to  that  time  the 
place  returned  two  M.P.’s,  whose  electors  had 
for  thirty  years  numbered  just  nine ! Among 
the  old  customs  is  one  which  the  children 
have  followed  from  time  immemorial,  of  going 
through  all  the  streets  on  New-Year  Day,  sing- 
ing this  carol : 

“Wassail,  wassail  to  our  town! 

The  cup  is  white  and  the  ale  is  brown ; 

The  cup  is  made  of  the  ashen  tree, 

And  so  is  the  ale  of  good  barley; 

Little  maid,  little  maid,  turn  the  pin, 

Open  the  door  and  let  me  come  in; 

God  be  here,  and  God  be  there ! 

We  wish  you  all  a happy  New  Year  1** 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  usage  referred  to  in  the 
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phrase  in  Hamlet , “Keeps  wassel.”  In  the 
annals  is  a presentment  by  the  Leet  Court  of 
Yarmouth  (1023)  of  two  men  for  “ brewing 
their  own  beer.”  There  is  also  a curious  let- 
ter from  the  governor  (Hunsden)  of  the  island 
(1601),  reminding  the  corporation  of  his  gener- 
osity to  them,  and,  as  the  queen  had  summoned 
a Parliament,  and  they  could  send  two  bur- 
gesses, requesting  them  thus:  “You  will,  with 
all  the  conveniencie  you  may,  assemble  your- 
selves together,  and  with  your  united  consent 
send  up  unto  mee,  as  heretofore  you  have  don, 
your  Writte  with  a Blanke ; wherein  I may  in- 
sert the  names  of  such  persons  as  I shall  think 
fittest  to  discharge  that  dewtie  for  your  behoof ; 
whom  I will  take  care  shall  likewise  free  you 
of  whatsoever  shall  be  dewe  by  you  for  the 
place.”  This  explicit  document  is  dated  from 
London.  Its  writer  was  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
cousin.  In  1663  Lord  Holmes,  the  most  fa- 
mous name  connected  with  Yarmouth,  charged 
the  manor  of  Alverstoke  with  £30  per  annum : 
£10  whereof  to  be  paid  the  minister  of  Yar- 
mouth; £10  to  apprentice  a poor  child  of  the 
town ; and  £10  to  keep  his  son’s  monument  in 
repair,  and  distribute  to  the  poor  from  the  same 
yearly.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Rear-Admiral 
Holmes  who  helped  to  reduce  Quebec  in  1759. 

From  this  point  one  may  easily  walk  to  see 
the  famous  “Needles,”  as  the  five  singular  rocks 
standing  off  the  coast  are  called.  When  Ben- 
jamin Rush  came  as  embassador  to  England  he 
sailed  past  these  strange  turreted  rocks,  which 
have,  especially  under  certain  lights,  the  pearly 
and  opaline  tints,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  ice- 
bergs. Rush  wrote  in  his  “Journal  of  Resi- 
dence, etc. “In  due  time  we  approached  the 
Needles.  The  spectacle  was  grand.  Our  offi- 
cers gazed  in  admiration.  The  veiy  men  who 
swarmed  upon  the  deck  made  a pause  to  look 
upon  the  giddy  height.  The  most  exact  steer- 
age seemed  necessary  to  save  the  ship  from  the 
sharp  rocks  that  compress  the  waters  into  the 
narrow  straits  below;  but  she  passed  safely 
through^  There  is  something  imposing  in  en- 
tering England  by  this  access.”  The  effect  is 
much  heightened  by  the  lofty  cliffs  which  inclose 
Alum  Bay  like  an  enormous  marble  basin  cut 
in  half.  The  cliff  rises  at  some  points  as  high 
as  700  feet  over  the  sea.  They  are  made  of 
strata — sands,  marls,  clays — which  sweep  in 
unbroken  seams  with  half  of  the  vast  curve, 
and  their  colors,  ranging  through  black,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  gray,  have  an  effect  as  if  some 
great  rainbow  had  been  copied  on  the  chalk. 
The  sands  worn  off  these  cliffs  make  the  many- 
hued  beach  beneath  ; and  small  vessels  are  al- 
ways seen — they  look  from  above  like  swans — 
gathering  it  to  be  worked  into  ornamental  pa- 
per-weights and  other  trifles.  Wedgewood  once 
tried  to  use  the  white  sand  for  his  porcelains, 
but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed;  but  it 
makes  beautiful  glass  and  stone  china.  These 
cliffs  are  the  haunt  of  sea  birds— eider-ducks, 
puffins,  razor-bills,  willocks,  gulls,  cormorants, 
Cornish  choughs,  and  of  daws,  starlings,  and 


wild  pigeons.  The  marine  birds  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  thousands  of  crevices  in  the  precipice, 
and  it  used  to  be  common  for  men  to  be  let 
down  by  ropes  over  the  tremendous  gulf  to  get 
them.  The  eggs  are  regarded  as  a delicacy, 
and  bring  three  shillings  a dozen  to  any  one 
fool-hardy  enough  to  get  them — as  some  still 
are. 

The  Needles  Light-house  is  a noble  structure 
at  the  extremity  of  the  island.  It  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  474  feet  above  the  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, dashes  at  times  with  such  fury  against  the 
cliff  on  which  it  stands  as  to  hurl  stones  against 
its  windows  and  sometimes  break  them.  The 
light-house  has  ten  Argand  lamps  over  reflect- 
ors, and  its  light  is  visible  over  thirty  miles.  It 
consumes  700  gallons  of  oil  annually.  The 
ground  is  sometimes  strewn  with  the  little  birds 
that  have  been  allured  by  its  lights  to  dash 
themselves  against  its  panes.  But  the  building 
is  associated  with  a human  tragedy  also.  Thom- 
as Colereine,  the  light -house  keeper,  started 
from  Freshwater  at  six  o’clock  on  a foggy  morn- 
ing to  return  home.  He  was  afterward  picked 
up  dead  in  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  light-house  stands.  It  passed  for  an 
accident,  but  the  belief  of  the  fishermen  is,  that 
he  was  hurled  over  by  some  smugglers  whose 
business  he  had  interfered  with.  It  is  a terri- 
ble place  to  live,  with  its  wild  winds,  its  hail 
of  bits  from  the  cliff  in  stormy  times,  which 
keeps  the  family  living  there  prisoners  at  times, 
and  this  haunting  tragedy  of  the  light-house 
keeper.  In  foggy  weather  the  light  is  so  high 
as  to  be  insufficient,  and  another  light-house 
has  been  built  on  the  outermost  of  the  five  rocks 
known  as  the  Needles. 

From  this  point  one  can  almost  see  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  island.  Within  the  mem- 
ory of  persons  now  living  a high  rock  called 
Lot’s  Wife  was  swept  away,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Needles  will  no  doubt  follow.  No  doubt  they 
are  the  last  remnants  of  the  land  which  origin- 
ally ^connected  the  island  with  the  main  land. 
The  name  of  the  intervening  channel  is  “ The 
Solent,”  which  is  simply  the  Solvent,  or  separator 
of  the  two  shores.  But  “ Solent”  is  only  the 
Latinized  forih  of  the  original  name  of  the  isl- 
and. The  name  was  given  by  the  Saxons  as 
Guith — nearly  related  to  our  gutter  and  gut — 
which  the  Romans  made  into  Ictts  or  Vectis , 
which  has  gradually  become  Wight;  which  is, 
consequently,  rather  the  name  of  the  channel 
than  of  the  island  itself.  The  changes  which 
have  made  the  island  have  left  their  impress  in 
language,  if  not  in  history,  so  recent  are  they. 
Thus,  there  is  near  Yarmouth  an  ancient  road 
called  “ the  Rew,”  which  was  probably  Rue  or 
Street  (French  words  are  still  in  use  in  some 
of  the  villages),  and  this  road  or  street  runs  di- 
rectly upon  a precipice,  as  if  it  had  been  used 
by  man  at  a time  w'hen  the  sea  was  not  there. 
Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  within  qnite 
historical  times  the  sea  has  made  important  en- 
croachments on  one  side,  and  on  another  land 
has  been  laid  bare.  Sir  John  Oglander  records 
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a bowling-green  and  row  of  trees  near  San  down 
Fort,  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  island,  of 
which  there  i«  now  no  trace;  whereas  on  the 
southeast  vessels  are  described  as  having  come 
up  to  Netllestone  and  Barnsley,  which  are  now 
a mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  thus  just  possible 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  make  a bridge  of 
land  to  France  before  the  Channel  is  tunneled. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  hist  century  a.  Mr. 
Arnold  settled  himself  on  the  pleasant  farm  of 
Pitiands,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Mr,  Brad- 
shaw of  the  Treasury  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
tine  mansion.  But  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1709,  the  entire  farm  of  100  acres  was  found  to 
he  aftoat,  and  after  floating  two  days  went,  as 
it  were,  to  pieces.  The  orchard  became  a pool 
of  water.  Mr.  Arnold's  chimney-tops  peeped 
out  of  the  surface  of  a lake.  The  land  slipped 
seaward.  The  old  story  of  the  sailor  building 
his  fire  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
but  which,  being  n fish,  swam  away  with  him, 
was  nearly  realized.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  fable  is  heightened,  if  one  looks  at  the  shape 
of  t fhe  island  from  the  French  side.;  it  bears  a 
tar  closer  resemblance  to  a fish  than  England, 
.Scotland,  and  Wales  do  to  a ship,  to  which 
they  arc  often  compared.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
is  shaped  just  like  the  ugly  fish  called  “ John 
Dory  :1*  the  Needles  constitute  its  tail ; Brading 
Harbor  its  mouth;  arid  the  two  points  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medina  its  dorsal  fins. 

There  is  on  the  downs  a little  hotel  called 
“The  Needles  Inn,”  where  I passed  the  night. 


place  of  sojourn  for  artists,  men  of  science,  and 
others,  which  its  host  is  very  proud  of.  He 
keeps  a register,  in  which  his  visitors  record 
their  impressions  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
of  the  neighborhood,  along  with  their  monos. 
The  artists  have  left  sketches  of  themselves 
and  their  companions  drinking  from  huge  tank- 
ards, or  busy  at  the  table  which  stands  out 
under  the  trees.  In  it  I read  the  following ; 
“Miss  8arah  Jex-Blake,  in  search  of  a litis* 
hand  ; if  not  successful  this  year,  will  try  the 
Isle  of  Man  next  year;  after  that  ihe  Isle  of 
Dogs.”  “Craven  Henry  Clotworthy  Wade, 
Co.  Meath,  Ireland  {will  probably  marry  the 
above). *r  “ Ilic  tlbi  eopia,”  “ Young  lady,  saf- 
er and  be  strong/’  have  been  added  by  vari- 
ous hands  ns  suggestions  to  Miss  Jex-Blnke. 
A young  man  from  Caine  reports  his  vexation 
with  John  Bright  for  calling  that  little  borough, 
then  represented  by  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  “a 
small  town  in  the  west  of  England.”  Sundry 
American*  have  recorded  their  admiration  for 
the  island  scenery,  and  some  of  them  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  have  waylaid  and  got  an 
eye-shot  at  a new  species  of  game  to  be  found 
exclusively  in  this  region — namely,  the  Poet 
Laureate. 

At  Freshwater  I went  to  see  Mrs.  Cameron, 
a lady  who  is  well  known  in  England  as  haring 
made  photographs  worthy  of  being  designated 
as  works  of  art.  By  using  the  best  materials, 
giving  great  cure  to  the  costume  And  attitude 
of  her  subjects,  and  adjusting  the  focus  of  the 
camera  so  as  to  softeu  a little  the  hard  lines 
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too  nm^'^xm’ifK^  rtn*  fut*  manager  ..  . 

to  throw  h KfO  ai>U  deheoey  ir»t o piety  ret,  whtei 

i have  fiicn  fraim/d  in  .the:  </C  ~ • 

urii.sfj?.  They  -cii»  he  :<n  in  wvml  pine*. 

in  London, . AUil  nxe  .well  wortlwbe  r>Meeihro  o 1 

U;o^  wtio  »tre  iio^rcs^d  in  phofogru|>hy.  ^ - . ■ Ml  . 

firesMtiyt yvifh  her  picture*  Ht  the  Pam  Expose 

lion,  when?  they  exer ted  ivenuof  hy  UuHr  deli  ^ 

eaie hkiitiiy,  fete  tfitfrte  of  ;Tetri-?;  ‘ ‘ , t ?;  J £ ■ ^ . ;?>|^  p 

nyaon,  iltMtry  Taylor,  and  utherft  winch  vrib  j 

convey  an- impression  or  those  gmnde.mej)  \>h'^  ■ | ;!  k T-  m $ 

cun  nor  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  pbottv  « r € . ; f ,'. 

graphs.  Mrf.  Cameron  was  once.  ?i.s  che  vd.  £&£■''  "’'t-  - ■• 

of ^distinguished 4 likl 

in  liwibi.,  and  is  a wuiswu  of  remark  abb:  ahili!  F ^CvirfallumTO 

and  experience.  She  iru^,  when  l vested  hm  /'/  vJ\  dBjK; 

somewhat  excited  l»v  the  romance  to  which  ‘ • Jr  .'  1?  \ 

have  ubwiy  alluded  as  <h>?  '..object  of  mm  > / j 

vernation  on  the  atnge-eoacb.  The  .servant  • il|p\  ‘ .?£  / \ 

gir),:v  so-  called,  whom  Tm  yomtg  ofliver  ha  : iKlkfBi  I . v v 

just  married,  had  been  ;»n  inmate  m b.-r  ow  ' \ v - 

family,  nod  *he  relutwl  fo  n.‘C  the  brief  *fory  o’  3^pm  i- 

the  ftHnir,'  which*  she.  do.Hnrsd,  alie  hod  no  ob 

jiit-riem  should  lie  rimde  pub'itie  • She  Was  one- 

walking  in  the  streets  of  a tdfo jfrlt&ir  &• -friero^ 

lovely  little  dnid  append  to  her.  ^mick  1»J  f^SSEi^ 

;fe  appearance,.-^'  resolved  to  make  same  in : . flBpg 

quirk*#  concerning  it,  and,  limiing  that  ?he  drib;  r ^ . ;:  J *' . . 

vs.v;  :u»  orphan,  end  had  no  relative  m phjefct  • " •- ’ - ;> 

sbe  took  her  into  her  own  bmiihx  nn’i  be:  ' * * _ * 

carefully  educated  and  immed.  turned  yur  f * 

to  he  lt>rd|^.  girt,  wortiiv  of  ftlas  for  the  Solitude  he  camp  to 

any  Hawe ver„  Mt bCumey cm rs  peentt-  j ingfovdl  he  etattfo;.n  lipriiHg-io 

iaiy  circumutances  )>ccame  y>mewhai  «Wigedf  I every  bti&h.  arul  dmisn’t  kn ow  ^rliijr i h <?  rt: uty* 
And  it.  bwvme  :rrec<#*9sby  that  the  irtrl  ^hoald  * from  hb  vntlk  how  many  xfiph^  of  Inin 
. arnst.  th  the  serviced ' reipiwA'  by  the;  {kftiijy.  been  snatched  by  the  remorseless  nimfc  1 
There  ynme  ^-^rneronV.  pictures  n nm  not  ,«ure  tharTennysoi*  c>  m.^rtcwhuii.tsboeb 

younfc<dh^rt  ^ho  had  gai xmi  $umn  distim  viun  these  . in vainmi^  af  hl>  pri^fty?,yy  tin  the 
among  literary  men  by  n philosopKicul  £*wy  bevweea  Newport  pud  Yurmotuh  he-  was  talked 
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with  ihevonimoo  jveoplo.  Ha  onne  made 


go  to  the  “Albion'*  inu  near 'bv.  Temiysoh 
insisted  on  showing.  me  ,r\  nearer  way,  hut 
amidst  the  djudtn»»&  gtvt  oft' his  Iwiating^.  Bid- 
ding roe  walk  rlo\e  behind  Mm,  wn  went  for- 
ward through  the  mud,  when  suddenly  I found 
rovself  precijamted  aroje  eight  or  ten  feer  • 
downward.,  Sitting  lit  the  tft  ml.  I called  on 
the  poet  to  pause;  but  it  was  too  la(<r:  he 
wits  speedily  seated  beside  ine.  This  whs  see- 
ing the teste  $if  England  itt  n new  light, 
t>r,  rather,  hearing  him  r.mi'cr  a new  dark* 
ner^  I'fiweied  with  mud,  g»up*ng  nUntii  in  the 
d&rkm&s,  he  ''improved  the  odd  occasion  with 
*uvh  am  frnbifsant  vtro  of  vinttidsnrn^i  and 
domtimt  Jhnd  to  comeUwie  itm  we  had  tench- 
»d  a Erudition  which  Hud  xh^tovefed  t futures 
of  fun  and  humor  in  fiiitr  Vjh^re  tntsrifpccted. 
His  deep  lms*  voice  Dime  through  the  conge-, 
trral  darkrMfss  like  s mirthful  thunder^  pot  with- 
out Sashes  of  light ; and  the  shales  of  all  who 
efer* stumbled  in  the  night  seemed  around  him, 
and  to  remind  him  of  a whole  literature  of  such 
eroergtmcies.  Vexation  was  at  least  dot  among 
the  shadows  that  &«compa*>Mn1  n$x  though  for  a 
time  we  were  wandering  tp  a muddy  held.  w ith 
no  object,  nor  even  rito  skyyrisible-  '"That 
th)$  should  huyfe  happened  hfrro*  dinner ,rV  be 
exelaimeih  4*  Do  ro>r  muruipU  tb|*  .to , flit*  tem- 
perance folk;  *'  Term^m'*  IpVfc  of  fun,  his 


venae 

a pedestrian  **eor$ipH  an  Devonshire  With  a 
person  of  my  ne<{nftmton<r*.  stopping  at  way- 
side  intis,  and  wn*  now  and  fheiv  the  lifts  of  the 
common  t ap-fooro % tidkitig  with  dthn  farmers 
abottt  their  cropH, >hd 

warm  discu/aionspf  religion*  tofdt*,  in  which 
he  valiantly  do  feuded  the  htKraV  tide,  Ho  en- 
joyed such  occasions  very  much ; but  :onVcr  when 
some  one  pmouT  celled  him  mime,  ho  '£&&. 
dp  in  hU  shell  of  reserve  like  a mrxje.  W!hen 
lie  went  to  Oxford,  *tt  eo  bnxdve  h»s  ftoh- 
orory  degree < if  LM?.]*, * and  euisktui  thy  theaive 
uinoIsL  thc  evon  tm  usual  demonstrations  of  (h>d 
very  hotsy  act  of  Mmlonts,  some  ape  compared 
hi*  look  10  that  which  an  mtfbht  Christian 
thrown  to  wild  Itensts  at  iiotne  might  tmfe 
worn.  But  white  he  hates  pulrlicity,  iux  rnap 
more  like*  a true  companionship ; rtrol  lie  and 
Carlyle  love  to  recall  the  Wkjt^  when  they  used 
to  sir  together  in  the  garden  of  tjia  arnofer 
Yog  flu? id  pipes;  and  interlarding  their  cc«u  verna- 
tion with  brilliant  fleshes  of  si  leu  ce. 


They  were 

very  intimate  fritfruhs  and  their  intimacy  hiu* 
survived  as  well  a*  it  'could  vdfeli  so  tnnnv  mile* 
between  then*,  Nov  are  they  so  unlike  as 
readers  of  their  work*  might  im;iigiire>  Ten- 
nyson is  renuukubie  for  his  plain,  blunt  way  of 
talking*  and  p-lUft*  Wf  j^traighifOrward  opinions 
in  a simple ' deep  vnica  somewhat  surprising  to 
those  who  know  him  roily  by  the  superb  tic  art; 
indicated  by  frik  poerntn  He  is  especially  ad- 
dicted m his  conversation  to  strong  Saxon  i*x- 
pre^stons,  and  n full  of  h ttmprouf  anecdotes. 

1 went  to  the  door  of  Earingtool  with  a let- 
ter f?om  Koberc  Browning,  and  wa*  received 
wMi  c/trdirtHiy.  After  dinner  he  took  me  up 
to  bis  .study,  where  hv  s<u  xmokirig  and  talking 
in  the  frankest  nninn^  Annmg  ntfof  things^ 
he  fold  fpe  of  ibc  who  waybini  {jhnf  the 
incident  beiu^  ^om^im^  very  amu^hlg;  Two 
men,  for  eva Mpic*  Mydig  hU  gufden 

dirobed  a itfi»r  tb^  >'tpproftch 
of«he  other.  Thcon.cK  peeing  him*  called  out, 
softbvu  I and  immediately  climbed  an- 

oth6i  tr^o^  y And  yv*t  v ; • 
he  de/dared  that  no 
man  was  more  ac- 
ee^ible  than  he  to 
<rhr  one  w ho  bad  any 
g^x.Hi  reasoin  for  wish- 
ing to  See  him,  or  had 
nny  inhrod  action  lo 
him.  I,  for  one, 
cevfainiy  found  It,  the 
hospitalities  >dr  Enr- 
iiigfovd  having  been 
orfered  ip  me  beyond 
nty  willingue^  to  ae- 
cwns  riiriin.  It  bad 
been  jv  stormy  evou- 
tng,  khd  the  night  was 

of  pitchy  darkness 

when  I Ptto  ted  out# 
almost  kind  iuvHn- 
to  retnain,  to 


mmm 


Biac voftD-^Ttir  n«# t rfKKAat  or  altrM)  tejtnyao.v 
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has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  meetings  for 
discussion  between  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Dr.  Man- 
ning, James  Martineau,  himself,  and  others. 
Next  morning  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son had  directed  the  gardener  to  make  some 
improvements  at  that  point  which  had  not  been 
completed.  A walk  was  in  existence  there, 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  next  day,  to  which 
was  given  a name  commemorative  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, which  was  happily  without  any  un- 
pleasant results. 

The  next  morning  was  brilliant,  and  the 
poet  took  me  on  a walk  around  the  manor 
of  which  he  is  lord,  the  advantages  of  the 
position  being  that  he  can  have  his  sheep  graze 
on  the  common,  which  otherwise  belongs  as 
much  to  the  public  as  to  himself.  The  house 
is  modest  and  cheerful,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful trees,  with,  on  one  side,  a thicket  of  wild 
bushes  and  pines,  very  favorable  to  the  pursu- 
ers already  mentioned.  The  window  of  his 
study  opens  on  a magnificent  sea  view.  The 
quiet  home  where  Tennyson  dwells,  surround- 
ed by  a charming  household,  is  well  por- 
trayed in  his  invitation  to  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice : 

“Where,  far  from  smoko  and  noise  of  town, 

I watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 
All  round  a careless  ordered  garden, 

Close  to  the  ridge  of  a noble  down. 

“You’ll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine, 

But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a roof  of  pine. 

“For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 

To  break  the  blast  of  wiuter,  stand ; 

And  further  on  the  hoary  chaunel 
Tumbles  a breaker  on  chalk  and  sand.** 

The  poet  has  sometimes  received  as  well  as 
sent  out  poetical  invitations.  Here  is  one  from 
Walter  Savage  Landor: 

“I  entreat  you,  Alfred  Tennyson, 

Come  and  share  my  haunch  of  venison. 

I have,  too,  a bin  of  claret. 

Good,  but  better  when  you  share  it. 

Though  'tis  only  a small  bin, 

There’s  a stock  of  it  within. 

And,  as  sure  as  I’m  a rhymer, 

Half  a butt  of  Kudesheimer. 

Come ; among  the  sons  of  men  is  one 
Welcomer  than  Alfred  Tennyson?” 

When  I have  seen  the  Laureate  in  London 
he  has  always  seemed,  in  dress,  manner,  and 
expression,  to  be  out  of  place,  as  a wild  wood 
biri  might  be  alighting  for  a moment  in  Hyde 
Park,  but  dreaming  of  the  forest  whose  glooms 
its  wing  was  meant  to  light  up.  He  is  the  nat- 
ural companion  of  the  clouds,  the  downs,  and 
the  breaking  waves,  with  the  far-off  vistas  from 
which  they  bear  him  well-understood  messages. 
And  as  I parted  from  him  on  the  cliff,  to  wend 
my  \%io  London  again,  I turned  to  look  upon 
him  as  he  was  gazing  out  upon  the  sea,pnd  the 
cliff  seemed  his  appropriate  pedestal.  He  stands 
in  my  memory  as  the  Prospero  of  an  enchanted 
isle.  * 
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IN  Rome,  of  course,  one  does  as  Rome  does ; 

and  that  part  of  Rome  which  is  represented 
by  the  artists  and  visitors  of  artistic  taste  who 
throng  the  city  idles  and  lounges  a great  deal ; 
and  even  strangers  from  busy  New  York  and 
shrewd  New  England  soon  fall  into  the  ways  of 
pleasant  indolence.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly 
any  where  a more  harmless  and  a more  happy 
kind  of  existence  than  that  which  is  led  by 
some  easy,  joyous  circles  of  artists  and  art- 
amateurs  from  England  and  the  United  States 
who  come  together  in  the  Pope’s  capital.  No- 
where, perhaps,  do  Americans  and  English 
more  cordially  and  thoroughly  relax  than  in 
Rome ; and  you  shall  see  the  real  man  or  wo- 
man come  gradually  out  of  the  shell  of  formal- 
ity or  business,  care  or  conventionality,  which 
he  or  she  had  always  worn  in  Wall  Street  or  on 
Murray  Hill,  in  the  Strand  or  May  Fair,  find 
bask  freely  in  the  sunshine,  and  admit  joy  into 
the  daily  existence. 

Some  few  winters  ago  (I  must  not  say  how 
many,  but  not  many)  there  was  a remarkably 
pleasant  little  cluster  of  bright,  intelligent  wo- 
men from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  very  often  in 
Rome.  Some  two  or  three  were  professional 
artists,  a few  were  art-students;  some  played 
at  studying  grt;  the  greater  number  loved  art 
and  artistic  society  in  a general  way,  but  did 
not  themselves  pretend  to  handle  brush  or  chis- 
el. Of  course  these  ladies,  or  the  majority, 
had  gentlemen  attached  to  them  in  one  capaci- 
ty or  other,  as  husbands,  brothers,  fathers,  or 
admirers.  But  it  so  happened  that,  one  even- 
ing, some  dozen  or  more  of  the  very  brightest 
and  liveliest  of  these  ladies  found  themselves  in 
a salon  wherein  no  male  creature,  married  or 
single,  was  then  present.  The  temptation  was 
naturally  great  to  discuss  the  various  good  qual- 
ities of  their  several  male  friends ; and  among 
the  qualities  on  which  these  ladies  seemed  to 
lay  most  stress  was,  I greatly  grieve  to  say,  the 
frivolous,  perishable,  and,  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  utterly  worthless  gift  of  personal  beauty. 

One  whimsical  and  audacious  lady,  seized 
with  a sudden  idea,  proposed  that  they  should 
institute  a new  and  greatly  amended  version  of 
the  Judgment  of  Paris  ; that  they  should  fully 
and  elaborately  discuss  and  consider  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  gentlemen  they  were  regularly  in 
the  habit  of  meeting ; that  they  should  decide, 
by  majority  of  votes,  which  should  be  declared 
the  handsomest ; and  that  to  him  there  should 
be  presented  an  apple,  it  being  settled  by  lot 
which  lady  should  hand  over  the  prize  thus 
awarded.  This  proposal  was  voted  delightful, 
and  adopted  without  dissenting  voice.  Bpt 
the  spirit  of  frolic,  once  aroused,  went  a little 
further.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be 
an  award  for  the  least  handsome  too ; and  that 
a lady,  chosen  by  lot,  should  have  the  disagree- 
able task  of  presenting  this  unwelcome  prize, 
and  of  explaining  its  meaning. 
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An  animated  discussion  set  in,  interrupted 
by  many  merry  peals  of  silvery  laughter.  Each 
lady  descanted  warmly  on  the  personal  pecul- 
iarities of  her  own  favorite ; and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  blonde  and  brown  were  debated 
almost  as  earnestly  as  they  have  lately  been 
among  a certain  class  of  play-goers  in  New 
York.  At  last  it  came  to  a ballot,  and  each 
lady,  writing  the  name  of  her  candidate  for  the 
beauty-prize  on  a scrap  of  paper,  tossed  the  pa- 
per into  the  hostess’s  hat ; and  when  a scrutiny 
was  taken  the  result  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Louis  Steadman,  of  New  York,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Cuptuin  Charles  Harbord,  of  London, 
England,  were  found  to  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes.  Vincenzo  Luca,  artist,  of  Milan,  had 
a few  votes.  The  Honorable  Rufus  Welles,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  had  one  vote — given,  it 
was  loudly  asserted,  by  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Ru- 
fus Welles,  newly  married. 

Rufus’s  claims  were  dismissed  with  laughter. 
Vincenzo  Luca  was  also  put  aside,  although  his 
long  dark  hair  and  flashing  eyes  had  made 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
ladies.  A vote  was  then  taken  to  decide  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the  other  two  gentlemen, 
and  Captain  Charles  Harbord  was  found  to  be 
the  winner  of  the  prize.  Then  it  was  decided 
by  lot  that  Mrs.  Rufus  Welles,  a very  pretty 
young  woman,  should  present  the  apple.  Mrs. 
Welles  blushed  a good  deal,  and  endeavored  to 
evade  the  duty;  but  the  decree  of  the  assent' 
bled  ladies  was  inexorable,  and  she  had  only  to 
submit. 

Then  came  the  less  agreeable  question — not 
who  shall  be  fairest,  but  who  shall  be  homeli- 
est, as  tHe  American  ladies  said — ugliest,  as 
the  English  ladies  put  it.  Alas!  this  odious 
question  proved  but  too  easy  of  settlement. 
The  vote  being  taken,  it  was  found  that  only 
one  name  had  been  written  down  by  all  the  la- 
dies present.  There  was  an  absolute  unanimi- 
ty as  to  the  least  handsome  of  the  men  known 
to  the  members  of  that  pleasant  company. 

The  one  name  thus  unanimously  branded 
was  that  of  Donald  Owenson,  a young  Ameri- 
can journalist. 

The  lady  on  whom  fell  by  lot  the  task  of 
awarding  this  prize  was  Miss  Lucia  Marston, 
daughter  of  a rich  American  gentleman. 

It  wras  arranged  that  the  prize  for  manly 
beauty  should  be  the  finest  apple  to  be  found 
in  the  best  fruit-shop ; the  other  prize  to  be  the 
most  withered  and  uninviting  “crab*’  apple  the 
ladies  could  succeed  in  discovering.  The  gen- 
tlemen w’ere  to  be  all  convened  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  husbands  of  two  of  the  ladies  pres- 
ent (these  two  gentlemen  alone  to  be  admitted 
into  the  secret  beforehand) ; and  then  the  pres- 
entations were  to  be  made  in  full  convention. 

i:  Oh,  really,  you  must  let  me  off — you  must 
not  ask  me  to  do  this!”  exclaimed  Miss  Mar- 
ston, now  blushing  and  very  much  in  earnest. 
“I  can’t  do  it!  I hardly  know  him  — Mr. 
Owenson — at  all;  and  it  would  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, perhaps.  Don’t  ask  me  to  do  it.” 


“Positively,”  declared  Mrs.  Rufus  WeHes, 
“ I think  my  task  is  the  more  trying  of  the  two. 
Only  think — to  have  to  hand  a man  a prize 
and  toll  him  he  gets  it  because  he  is  the  best- 
looking man  we  know  1 And  such  a self-con- 
ceited creature,  too,  as  Captain  Harbord  !” 

“ Suppose  we  exchange,  then,”  Lucia  Mar- 
ston said,  ei^erly.  “I  don’t  mind  Captain 
Harbord  and  his  conceit!  I’ll  give  him  the 
prize,  if  you  will  do  the  other.” 

Thus  brought  to  the  test,  however,  Mrs. 
Welles  did  not  seem  quite  willing  to  make  the 
exchange ; and  all  the  other  ladies  cried  out 
against  any  alteration  of  the  programme.  Then 
Lucia  declared  she  would  not  carry  out  her 
part  of  it ; whereupon  she  was  assured  that,  if 
she  declined,  some  other  lady  would  make  the 
presentation  in  her  name,  and  would  explain 
that  Lucia  had  refused  to  do  it  herself  out  of 
personal  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the 
! unlucky  recipient,  and  thereby  make  the  matter 
ten  times  worse  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  I 
am  afraid  the  spirit  of  mischief  had  taken 
dreadful  possession  of  some  of  these  matrons 
and  maids. 

Poor  Lucia  wished,  very  sincerely,  that  shef 
had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  whole 
affair ; but,  as  her  fair  colleagues  were  so  reso- 
lute and  so  mischievous,  she  thought  she  could, 
after  all,  manage  the  matter  best  by  retaining 
it  in  her  own  hands;  and  so  she  finally  con- 
sented to  become  the  donor  of  the  invidious 
prize^ 

Now  the  one  man  in  the  whole  of  the  circle 
she  belonged  to  who  had  hitherto  won  least  fa- 
vor iu  the  eyes  of  Miss  Lucia  Marston  was  just 
this  person  on  whom  she  had  to  confer  the  hon- 
or which  she  could  hardly  expect  him  to  re- 
ceive with  gratitude.  Lucia  was,  to  begin 
with,  an  heiress  belonging  to  one  of  the  “ first 
families”  of  one  of  the  most  pretentious  cities 
in  the  Eastern  States ; and  Mr.  Owenson  came 
from  the  very  same  city  and  was  poor,  and  had 
at  home  no  manner  of  social  pretension  what- 
ever. Lucia  had,  when  at  home,  had  the 
knowledge  forced  upon  her  that  the  Owenson 
family  existed,  for  the  plain  reason  that  Mrs. 
Owenson  was  a dress-maker,  and  had  sometimes 
been  employed  by  Lucia’s  mother;  and  Miss 
Lucia  could  even  remember  having  seen  young 
Donald  Owenson  himself;  but  of  course  she 
had  never  met  him  or  heard  of  him  in  society. 
The  first  time  she  ever  exchanged  a word  with 
him  was  in  Rome.  He  had  made  his  way  into 
literature,  and  was  at  present  living  in  the 
Eternal  City  as  correspondent  of  an  influential 
American  journal ; and  he  wrote  a good  deal 
for  other  journals  and  magazines,  and  mixed 
with  the  best  of  the  artist  class,  and  dined  with 
diplomatists,  and  was  received  by  cardinals, 
and  was,  in  his  way,  quite  a person  of  consider- 
ation. But  Lucia  could  hardly  get  over  the 
memory  of  the  hard-featured,  mannerless,  com- 
monplace old  woman  who  helped  to  make  the 
dresses  nnd  who  was  the  mother  of  Donald 
Ow«v«i^n. 
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Well,  he  was  a homely  fellow,  this  poor  Don- 
ald Owenson.  He  had,  so  to  speak,  no  com- 
plexion ; his  hair  was  rough  and  stubbly ; his 
sight  was  bad,  and  he  stumbled  over  foot-stools 
when  entering  rooms ; his  manners  were  awk- 
ward ; he  used  to  make  the  most  dreadful  bows 
sideways ; his  face  was  rugged ; his  beard  was 
almost  red.  One  thing  good  aybout  him  was 
his  voice — deep,  sweet,  and  full,  with  a certain 
melancholy  cadence  in  it  which  lent  a strange, 
odd  charm  to  the  quaint,  fantastical,  satirical 
sayings  he  sometimes  let  drop.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  reported  him  to  have  a marvel- 
ous gift  of  conversation,  and  an  immense  and 
varied  stock  of  knowledge;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  the  only  foreigner  in  the  whole  of 
this  circle  now  gathered  together  in  Rome  who 
could  speak  Italian  with  perfect  fluency  and 
pure  accent.  Lucia,  who  with  whatever  preju- 
dices and  weaknesses  was  a girl  with  some 
brains,  had  always  felt  a sort  of  respect  for  Don- 
ald Owenson,  although  she  kept  aloof  from  him 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  eventful  night  came ; the  whole  foreign 
colony  was  effectively  represented  ; every  body 
‘ knew  that  something  odd  and  frolicsome  was  to 
be  done,  but  very  few  were  in  the  secret,  and 
could  tell  what  it  was  to  be. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Welles  came  forward,  and  with 
the  prettiest  little  embarrassed  manner,  and  the 
most  delightful  blushes,  made  her  small  and 
carefully-prepared  speech,  with  a few  faint,  mild 
efforts  at  wit  in  it ; and  she  presented  hp  r ap- 
ple, amidst  much  applause  and  loud  laughter, 
to  Captain  Harbord.  The  latter  took  the  prize 
with  becoming  gratitude,  and  said  one  or  two 
pretty  things  in  acknowledgment. 

“ Is  that  all  ?”  people  asked  of  each  other. 

No,  not  all ; for  Miss  Lucia  Marston  came 
out  from  among  the  ranks  of  her  sisterhood  and 
evidently  had  some  task  to  perform.  She  was 
a beautiful  girl  at  all  times,  and  this  night 
she  looked  especially  lovely.  Every  unmarried 
man  in  the  room  felt  his  heart  beat  as  he  looked 
upon  her,  and  hoped  that  she  had  some  second- 
class  prize  or  prize  of  some  kind  to  confer  on 
him.  She  was  very  tremulous,  and  could  hard- 
ly speak ; and  when  she  raised  her  eyes  from 
the  ground  and  they  met  those  of  Donald  Ow- 
enson she  dropped  them  suddenly  with  a new 
and  deeper  confusion. 

Owenson  was  stricken  with  wonder  when  he 
saw  the  effect  thus  produced  on  her.  The  thing 
was  growing  awkward  for  every  body.  Lucia 
had  prepared  some  verses  meant  to  soften  the 
effect  of  her  blow — verses  of  which  the  object 
was  to  show  that  there  is  honor  in  being  at  the 
head  of  any  class — if  not  the  beautiful,  then  the 
unbeautiful ; that  Yulcan  was  rather  a fine  sort 
of  fellow ; that  Mirabeau  had  his  admirers,  and 
so  forth.  But  she  broke  utterly  down,  and 
could  not  go  through  with  the  foolery. 

At  last  she  braced  herself  up  to  finish  the 
matter  somehow,  and  said,  in  a clear  voice : 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen — I have  been  select- 
ed for  the  ungracious  task  of  presenting  the 
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prize  decreed  to  the — to  the  most — I mean  to 
the  least  handsome  of  the  gentlemen  present; 
and  therefore — ” 

“ And  therefore  I claim  the  prize.  Miss  Mar- 
ston!’1 Donald  exclaimed,  coming  eagerly  for- 
ward. “ I know  no  one  here  can  honestly  ven- 
ture to  dispute  the  palm  with  me.  Let  the  De- 
tur  pulchriori  be  reversed  for  once,  Miss  Mar- 
ston, and  give  me  the  prize  you  hold.  I de- 
clare that  I am  delighted  to  get  it ! Better  be 
any  thing  distinctive  than  nothing!  At  least 
I have  not  been  ignored  or  overlooked  by  that 
brilliant  group  of  ladies ; and  when  the  fairest 
of  all  gives  me  a prize,  I have,  of  course,  the 
old,  undisputed  privilege  of  the  chivalric  days, 
and  may  kiss  the  hand  which  bestows  the  gift.” 

So,  with  an  ease  and  something  almost  of 
grace,  which  certainly  no  one  ever  expected  of 
him,  Donald  Owenson  knelt  on  one  knee,  took 
the  withered  old  apple  from  the  white,  young, 
tremulous  fingers,  touched  these  ever  so  lightly 
with  his  lips,  and  then  rising,  exclaimed  : 

“ I swear  ‘ before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies’ 

— the  old  chivalric  oath — always  to  keep  this 
prize.  I have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  at 
least,  that  I am  fairly  entitled  to  it ; and  I know 
Captain  Harbord *s  modest  breast  is  racked  by 
doubts  as  to  the  fullness  of  his  claims  to  the 
prize  bestowed  on  him.” 

So  the  invidious  task  was  easily  got  over 
amidst  laughter  and  good-humor.  Lucia  shot 
a glance  of  sincere  gratitude  and  of  something 
very  like  admiration  at  Mr.  Owenson — a glance 
to  earn  which  he  would  willingly  have  been 
stigmatized  as  Nature’s  most  hideous  piece  of 
work.  Thus  the  folly  of  the  night  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  company  extemporized  a dance. 

“You  will  waltz  with  me,  Mr.  Owenson?” 
Lucia  said,  going  boldly  up  to  the  dress-maker's 
son.  “I  have  a claim  on  you;  and  you  will 
not  refuse  me.” 

“I  do  not  waltz,  Miss  Marston.” 

“ Do  not  waltz  ! Why  ?” 

“Because  I don’t  know  how.  I never 
learned  ; and  I have  no  ear  for  music.” 

“ But  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Owenson  ? You 
are  not  offended  with  me  ? Indeed,  it  was  a 
mere  piece  of  folly,  of  which  I am  ashamed — 
and  I was  first  drawn  and  then  driven  into  it — 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I don’t  think,  now,  that 
you  deserved  that  prize  at  all — and,  oh,  I do  so 
hope  that  I have  not  offended  you.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  piteously,  pleadingly  to 
the  young  man’s  face.  She  was  so  grateful  to 
him  for  the  quick,  manly  way  in  which  he  had 
relieved  her  of  her  odious  task,  and  she  felt 
now  peculiarly  angry,  with  herself  for  ever  har* 
ing  consented  to  perform  it.  “He  will  think 
so  meanly  of  me,”  she  was  even  now  saying  to 
herself.  “ He  will  fancy  that  I have  done  this 
because  I am  paltry  enough  to  look  down  on 
him  on  account  of  my  knowledge  of  his  pa 
rents  and  their  humble  position.  What  a trot 
gentleman  he  is ! And  he  is  not  so  ugly  at  all. 

Nay,  I should  much  rather  hand  the  prize  for 
ugliness  to  that  inane,  grinning  blockhead. 
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Harbord,  who  is  evidently  trying  to  make  fun 
of  him  and  of  me,  because  he  sees  us  together.” 

Thus  thinking,  she  looked  into  Owenson’s 
eyes,  and  even  put  her  hand  out  and  gently 
touched  his. 

“ Offended  me  ? No,  Miss  Marston — not  in 
the  least.  I saw  the  whole  thing  in  a moment, 
and  perhaps  I did  not  quite  like  it  at  first,  but 
I very  soon  saw  that  the  task  was  an  unpleas- 
ant one  to  your  good-nature,  and  I did  my  best 
to  help  you  out  with  it.” 

“ Yes ; you  do  not  know  how  thankful  I was 
to  you.” 

“ Then  if  you  were,  have  I not  really  gained 
the  best  prize  that  could  be  given  to  me — a 
moment  of  your  good-will?” 

“And  we  are — not  enemies,  Mr.  Owenson  ?” 

“ Not  enemies,  surely,”  he  said,  with  a smile. 
“May  we  not  say  we  are  friends?” 

“I  am  your  friend,  Mr.  Owenson  ; from  this 
time  forward  you  have  my  sincere  respect  and 
esteem.” 

He  bowed,  rather  awkwardly  it  must  be 
owned,  but  Lucia  scarcely  noticed  the  awk- 
wardness. Then  they  separated,  and  Donald 
Owenson  walked  home  that  night  with  a heart 
that  throbbed  and  swelled  as  it  had  never  done 
before.  Pride,  joy,  passion,  pain — a wild  hope, 
succeeded  in  a moment  by  a blank  despair — 
swept  through  him.  The  poor,  ugly  youth, 
son  of  a dress-maker,  was  in  love  with  the  beau- 
ty and  the  heiress. 

“ I might  as  well  be  in  love  with  that  god- 
dess,” he  said  to  himself,  as  entering  his  room 
his  eye  rested  on  a cast  of  the  incomparable 
Venus  of  the  Louvre.  “Well,  well,  a goddess 
is  to  be  worshiped ; the  meanest  of  us  has  as 
good  a right  to  adore  her  as  the  greatest  king 
or  conqueror.  I shall  maintain  my  right,  and 
worship  my  goddess  — from  the  proper  dis- 
tance.” 

And  though  it  was  very  late,  he  set  to  work 
manfully  at  some  writing  he  had  to  do,  and 
crushing  down  his  feeling,  he  wrote  steadfastly 
on  to  the  bright  morning.  Then  he  slept,  and 
dreamed  that  Lucia  Marston  had  again  touched 
him  with  her  band. 

After  that  evening  these  two  met  much 
more  often  and  more  familiarly  than  they  had 
been  wont  to  do.  Lucia  was  bent  on  proving 
that  she  had  a sincere  respect  and  regard  for 
the  young  man  ; and  she  soon  succeeded.  She 
was  the  only  child  and  the  spoiled  child  of  her 
parents.  Her  father  was  at  present  in  the 
United  States,  and  her  mother  allowed  her  to 
rule  the  household  and  do  as  6he  would.  So 
when  Lucia  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  Donald 
Owenson,  and  wished  him  to  be  invited  often 
to  her  mother’s  acUon,  the  wish  was  a law  for 
Mrs.  Marston,  and  Donald  found  himself  a con- 
stant visitor  there.  The  poor  youth  was  un- 
speakably happy.  Never  had  he  dreamed  of 
any  thing  like  such  happiness  before,  and  he 
prospered  and  grew  strong  under  its  influence. 
His  intellect  grew  brighter;  his  pen  became 
keener  and  more  brilliant ; the  frequent  pres- 
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ence,  the  constant  thought  of  Lucia  lent  new 
richness  to  his  culture  and  new  force  to  the 
manly  eloquence  of  his  style. 

How  was  it  all  this  time  with  Lucia?  At 
first  she  only  thought  of  being  kind  to  him ; of 
showing  that  she  had  no  mean  and  silly  preju- 
dices; of  patronizing  him,  perhaps,  in  a deli- 
cate and  graceful  sort  of  way.  She  began,  in 
fact,  under  the  influence  of  that  most  fascina- 
ting and  dangerous  delusion  w ith  which  woman 
can  enter  into  friendly  association  with  man — 
the  belief  that  the  association  never  can  be 
any  thing  more  than  friendly.  She  held  her- 
self on  no  guard  in  her  intercourse  with  him ; 
she  treated  him  almost  as  if  he  were  a broth- 
er; then  she  began  to  say  to  herself  that  she 
wished  she  had  such  a brother.  She  grew  to 
find  delight  in  bis  conversation,  in  his  varied 
knowledge,  his  wide  reading,  his  keen,  quiet 
humor,  suffused  as  it  was  by  a pervading  and 
subtle  tenderness  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  harmonized  exquisitely  with  his  deep 
musical  voice.  She  found  in  him  the  charm 
of  perfect  manhood ; she  gladdened  when  he 
came;  she  was  sorry  when  he  went  away — 
and,  in  short,  she  did  not  know  that  she  loved 
him. 

One  day — at  last — there  came  a crisis.  Two 
events  startlingly  concurred  to  bring  it  about : 
the  Hon.  Captain  Harbord  came  to  make  a pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  Lucia ; and  Donald  Owen- 
son came  to  say  good-by. 

This  latter  visit  took  precedence  in  order  of 
time.  Owenson  had  to  return  to  the  States. 

He  was  recalled  to  New  York  by  the  journal 
which  he  represented,  and  on  the  staff  of  which 
he  was  about  to  have  a more  important  post. 

Once  this  w*ould  have  been  a source  of  hon- 
orable pride  and  joy  to  him ; now  he  took  it 
blankly,  and  even  sadly,  only  reconciled  to  it  at 
all  by  the  conviction  that,  while  in  Rome,  he 
was  living  in  a fool’s  paradise,  and  that  the 
sooner  he  tore  himself  from  it  the  better.  He 
stood  up,  however,  like  a man  against  bis  hope- 
less love.  And  in  parting  with  Lucia  he  did 
his  best,  his  very  best,  not  to  betray  the  fact 
that  he  loved  her ; and  it  was  the  very  sincer- 
ity and  earnestness  of  his  effort  which,  for  the 
first  time,  revealed  completely  to  Lucia’s  eyes 
the  truth  that  in  Donald  Owenson  she  had  a 
devoted  lover. 

Even  still  she  did  not  know  how  much  she 
loved  him.  There  were  tears  glittering  in  her 
eyes  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and  said 
farewell — he  w’as  to  leave  Rome  next  day — 
and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  then  spoken  out  his 
heart,  it  would  have  found  hers  responsive ; but 
the  poor  journalist  did  not  venture  to  sue  for 
the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress,  and  he  went  away, 
his  secret  unspoken — and  Lucia  did  not  know, 
yet,  that  she  loved  him. 

It  was  when  Captain  Harbord,  the  hand- 
some, the  rich,  the  aristocratic,  the  object  of 
so  much  admiration  on  the  part  of  girls  and 
speculation  on  the  part  of  mothers — it  was  when 
this  Adonis  of  the  British  aristocracy  cama 
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and  offered  her  his  hand  that  Lucia  learned,  as 
by  a revelation,  the  secret  of  her  own  heart. 
The  bare  thought  of  marriage  with  him,  with 
any  one  likely  to  offer  himself,  made  her  recoil 
with  so  much  repugnance  and  horror  that  she 
fell  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  inner  depths  of 
her  own  consciousness,  and  she  6aw  what  had 
long  been  hidden  there. 

In  vain  Captain  Harbord  pleaded — he  was 
firmly  dismissed ; and  Lucia  ran,  in  tears,  to 
her  mother. 

Now  Mrs.  Marston,  like  many  good  Ameri- 
can mothers,  would  have  dearly  wished  her 
daughter  to  marry  a lord,  and  I assume  that 
all  my  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  polite  mysteries  of  the  British  peerage  to 
know  that  the  Hon.  Captain  Harbord  was  heir- 
apparent  to  the  title  of  his  father,  Lord  Roun- 
town.  She  did  hope  that  Lucia  would  have 
accepted  the  present  suitor  and  the  future  title. 
She  was  surprised  and  shocked  when  Lucia, 
agitated  and  weeping,  flung  herself  into  her 
arms. 

“You  have  not  accepted  him,  my  child ?” 

“No,  mamma— never!  The  very  idea  is 

hateful  to  me ; I never  could  many  him.” 

“Why  not,  Lucia?” 

“Because  I don’t  love  him,  mamma;  be- 
cause I detest  him ; because — oh,  well,  because 
I love  somebody  else ! ” 

An  awful  idea  shot,  for  the  first  time,  across 
Mrs.  Marston’s  mind. 

“Lucia,  my  dear,  it  can  not  be — you  really 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  love  that  young 
man,  that — ” 

“Yes,  I do!  I know  whom  you  mean; 
and  dear  mother,  not  a word,  please,  against 
him.  I love  Donald  Owenson,  and  if  I do  not 
marry  him,  I will  never  marry  mortal  man !” 

“ Has  he  spoken  to  you,  then,  of  this  ?” 

“Not  a word — not  a single  word.  He  is 
too  honorable  and  generous.” 

“Then,  dear,”  interrupted  the  elder  lady, 
catching  feebly  at  a poor  straw  of  hope,  “ how 
do  you  know  that  he  loves  you  ?” 

Lucia  turned  to  her  mother  with  a quiet, 
bright,  triumphant  smile  breaking  through  her 
tears,  and  said : 

“ Oh  yes,  mamma — I know  he  does !” 

Owenson  returned  to  New  York ; and  the 
Marstons  went  back  not  long  after.  He  be- 
came a frequent  visitor  at  their  house,  and  he 
soon  found  that  he  might  speak  out.  He  asked 
for  Lucia’s  love,  and  he  learned  that  it  was  his  ; 
and  her  parents  accepted  the  situation  and  con- 
sented to  their  marriage.  And  on  the  morn- 
ing of  their  wedding  Donald  showed  his  young 
bride  the  withered  and  shriveled  old  apple 
which  her  hand  had  given  him  as  a satirical 
prize,  and  which  he  had  treasured  and  pre- 
served ever  since. 

“And  so,  after  all,”  he  said,  “the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the 
handsome  man ! Let  Captain  Harbord  keep 
his  golden  apple.  I have  the  goddess’s  own 
^ift — the  most  beautiful  woman  for  my  wife !” 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

AFTER  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century 
of  experience  the  nation  demands  from 
government  such  a change  in  the  management 
of  its  daily  business  that  it  may  cease  to  blush 
for  its  system  compared  with  that  of  China,  or 
to  envy  the  methods  for  securing  honesty  and 
sense  in  the  ordinary  public  civil  service  that 
are  employed  in  Turkey.  We  boast  ourselves 
as  apt  and  intelligent  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
world ; we  talk  of  freedom  as  if  we  had  dis- 
covered and  regulated  it;  and  if  the  thing 
called  business,  or  its  name,  had  never  ex- 
isted, an  American  would  have  invented  both ; 
yet  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
there  is  none  so  stupidly  wasteful  of  its  re- 
sources— none  whose  public  virtue  stands  at 
this  moment  in  greater  danger  of  decay — none 
that  so  trusts  its  everyday  work  to  faithless 
and  worthless  hands.  Whatever  else  might 
have  been  foretold,  at  its  outset,  of  our  great 
experiment,  the  cheap  and  wise  working  out  of 
its  practical  details  seemed  at  least  assured; 

I yet  this  fair  promise  has  ended  in  such  disgrace 
that  our  choice  of  tools  in  the  administration 
of  government  affairs  would  shame  a bungler 
or  a knave. 

What  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States 
government  is,  how  it  is  manned,  watched,  and 
paid,  how  it  compares  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions, whether  its  duty  is  well  done,  and  if  ill 
done  how  that  ill-doing  may  be  mended,  are 
subjects  worth  the  instant  and  serious  study  of 
every  tax-payer  in  the  land,  whether  he  hopes 
to  form  a part  of  that  service  himself,  or  only 
expects  to  sustain  it,  and  desires  to  perfect  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  come  after 
him.  If  in  the  course  of  that  study  some  sur- 
prising chapters  are  unfolded — if  the  tax-payer 
reads  therein  that  he  is  cheated  and  betrayed 
because  his  servants  do  not  know  or  will  not 
do  their  duty — if  he  is  startled  at  the  care- 
less waste  of  revenue  carelessly  collected — if 
he  grows  indignant  over  honesty  pinched  that 
fraud  may  thrive,  and  corruption  lavishing  what 
labor  pays — if  he  shrinks  from  this  picture  of 
himself  contemptuously  treated  as  one  of  a 
“misera  contribuens  plebs,”  let  him  remember 
that  he  has  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  and 
that  it  is  his  own  house  he  is  called  to  set  in 
order. 

As  generally  defined,  the  civil  officers  of  a 
government  are  those  who  are  not  employed  in 
its  military  and  naval  service.  Not  only  is  this 
distinction  more  marked  in  modern  states  than 
in  those  of  ancient  times,  but  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  civil  service  has  constantly  in- 
creased with  the  spread  of  civilization  and  na- 
tional intercourse,  and  the  developing  variety 
of  modern  life.  Of  course  its  agents  multiply 
with  the  advance  of  population,  but  the  ever- 
new  needs  and  relations  of  men,  and  the 
fresh  fields  which  science  and  invention  open, 
have  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  enlarging 
their  numbers  and  diversifying  their  functions. 
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Moreover,  the  science  of  government  itself  is 
steadily  improving  by  experience,  and  many 
systems  exist  for  securing  its  wise  practical 
administration,  some  of  them  of  almost  un- 
known antiquity,  and  others  very  recently  de- 
vised or  introduced.  One  is  in  doubt  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  grieve  that  the  United  States,  the 
most  advanced  of  all  nations  as  to  its  principles 
of  government,  should  be  almost  the  last  to  ap- 
ply thorough  and  approved  methods  of  carrying 
out  those  principles  in  detail. 

Under  our  own  Constitution  a further  dis- 
tinction is  made  among  officers  of  the  civil 
service — between  those  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  or  named  by  the  President  with  confirm- 
ation by  the  Senate,  and  that  far  greater  num- 
ber who  receive  their  appointment  directly  from 
some  superior  officer.  These  last,  to  borrow 
an  English  phrase,  might  properly  be  calied 
place-holders.  Of  the  former  class  are  the 
chief  executive  officers,  the  legislators,  the  ju- 
diciary, foreign  ministers,  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments. Any  discussion  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
selection,  determined  as  it  is  by  the  very  frame 
of  our  government,  belongs  to  merely  political 
questions,  and  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
latter  class  comprises  all  the  “ inferior  officers” 
mentioned  by  the  Constitution,  under  which 
Congress,  by  a series  of  acts  passed  at  different 
times  as  occasion  arose  in  our  national  progress, 
has  provided  for  their  appointment,  either  by 
the  President  alone,  the  heads  of  departments, 
or  the  courts  of  law.  Among  those  whose  con- 
firmation depends  on  the  Senate,  postmasters 
and  consuls  may  also  be  classed  with  the  minor 
officers  of  the  civil  service.  These  men  trans- 
act the  whole  administrative  business  of  the 
government.  They  do  its  work  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  commercial  agents,  and  at  home  in  the 
collection  and  paying  out  of  revenue,  whether 
from  customs  or  taxes,  in  the  financial  bureaus 
of  the  army  and  nary  departments,  in  the  post- 
al service,  in  matters  of  claims  and  accounts 
against  the  government,  in  all  business  growing 
out  of  the  census,  the  public  lands,  Indian  af- 
faire, land  warrants,  patents,  and  pensions. 
They  are  distributed  among  the  different  de- 
partments in  very  unequal  numbers,  the  Treas- 
ury employing  more  than  all  the  other  depart- 
ments combined.  They  are  organized  in  vari- 
ous bureaus,  and  classified  into  many  grades. 
And  they  number  more  than  fifty  thousand. 
It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  almost  every 
man  of  these  fifty  thousand  is  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  others  dependent  on  him  for  support, 
and  that  each  of  them  was,  just  before  his  ap- 
pointment, the  head  of  an  almost  endless  queue 
who  were  struggling  to  gain  possession  of  his 
place. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  officials 
has  been  far  more  rapid  in  proportion  than  the 
growth  of  our  population.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  civil  service  in  1789,  when 
the  several  departments  of  War,  the  Treasury, 
and  State,  or  that  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  it  was 
then  styled,  were  created,  the  place-men  were 


41  a mere  handful”  in  number.  In  the  year  1802 
the  roll  of  officials  contained  2622  names.  Be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  present  century  and 
the  close  of  the  war  with  England  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  nearly  doubled,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  civil  service  grew  in  numbers  in 
about  the  same  proportion — reaching  5608  in 
1817.  But  during  the  fifty  years  from  1817  to 
1867,  while  the  population  quadrupled,  the  num- 
ber of  office-holders  was  multiplied  ten  times 
over,  and  it  now  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  force 
employed,  including  officers,  in  the  military  and 
naval  services  combined.  But  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  this  increase  surpasses,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  expanding  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. During  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  fifty  years  the  rapid  growth  of  our  commerce, 
the  additions  to  our  territorial  dependencies, 
the  extension  of  our  sea-coast  by  the  cession  of 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  and  the  Indian 
and  Mexican  wars,  all  furnished  grounds  which 
did  not  exist  at  its  commencement  for  the  en- 
largement of  this  branch  of  the  national  service. 
And  more  lately,  the  vast  movements  and  ex- 
penditures caused  by  the  rebellion,  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  new  system  of  taxation  which  re- 
main among  its  bitter  fruits,  have  raised  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  offices  far  be- 
yond its  earlier  ratio  to  that  of  our  expanding 
population.  How  many  of  these  public  serv- 
ants might  be  spared  through  a reform  that 
would  permit  the  work  of  the  incapable  many 
to  be  better  done  by  the  competent  few,  and 
how  much  of  their  present  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  thirty  millions  annually  might  be  econ- 
omized by  the  mere  cutting  off  of  useless  sala- 
ries, will  be  shown  as  we  proceed.  Enough  to 
say  here,  that  if  the  people,  once  held  the  most 
thrifty  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  can  afford  to  go 
on  paying  higher  prices  than  any  other  civilized 
nation  gives  for  worse  service  than  is  any  where 
else  rendered  in  return,  its  reputation  can  only 
be  maintained  by  adding  to  its  fame  for  clever- 
ness also,  through  the  discovery  of  some  new 
theory  regulating  work  and  wages. 

The  business  intrusted  to  the  care  of  these 
officials  is  as  diversified  as  the  needs  of  the 
government.  In  foreign  lands  you  may  “sur- 
vey the  world  from  China  to  Peru,”  and  you 
will  find  in  every  port  of  any  consequence  a 
commercial  agent  of  the  omnipresent  American 
nation.  Along  our  own  coasts  they  are  dotted 
from  Castine  to  Sitka,  wherever  a light-house 
gleams  or  a freight  is  landed.  Throughout  all 
the  States  and  Territories  they  are  scattered  in 
countless  post-offices  and  assessors'  bureaus; 
they  creep  under  the  Apache's  wigwam,  and 
bivouac  along  the  frontier  soldier's  march  ; they 
cluster  in  masses  at  the  great  business  centres, 
and  they  swarm  as  a legion  at  the  national  cap- 
ital. And  wherever  as  a fixed  point  an  official 
is  discovered,  imagination  sees  hovering  about 
his  place  a great  cloud  of  aspirants  eager  to  dis- 
lodge or  to  succeed  him. 

The  names  of  clerks  and  assistants,  given  to 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  officers  of' 
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the  civil  service,  denote  clearly  enough  the  class 
of  duties  they  are  expected  to  perform.  These 
demand  neither  genius  nor  culture,  and  the 
education  given  in  our  higher  schools  equips 
young  men  sufficiently  for  their  discharge.  In 
the  upper  branches  of  the  service,  it  is  true, 
superior  ability  and  learning  find  a place.  The 
consular  function  especially  calls  for  a wider 
range  of  acquirements,  including  a knowledge 
of  languages  and  of  foreign  and  international 
law,  besides  intelligence  enough  to  collect  and 
transmit  correct  details  as  to  the  resources, 
commerce,  and  general  statistics  of  other  coun- 
tries. But  for  the  most  part  experience  and 
training  would  soon  perfect  the  ordinary  in- 
cumbent of  a civil  office  in  all  that  his  position 
requires,  beyond  the  sound,  plain  English  edu- 
cation with  which  he  is,  or  should  be,  expected 
to  come  furnished.  Average  intelligence  is, 
of  course,  presupposed.  For,  strange  as  the 
statement  may  seem  to  be  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  a dull  youth  has  really  no  more 
right  to  ask  a scat  at  a desk  in  the  national 
offices  than  he  has  to  expect  employment  in  a 
merchant’s  counting-room. 

Equally  strange  in  the  face  of  recent  dis- 
closures may  seem  the  idea  that  integrity  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  public  place.  Yet  it 
should,  at  least,  be  required  that  those  official 
hands  be  clean  through  which  the  immense 
revenues  of  this  republic — about  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  yearly — pass  once  in  the  pro- 
cess of  collection,  and  once  again  through  the 
various  modes  of  disbursement.  Nothing  but 
proved  honesty  can  be  relied  on  to  protect  any 
government  from  enormous  losses  by  the  fraud 
which  the  evil  wit  of  men  will  practice,  in  spite 
of  all  imaginable  checks  and  devices  of  control. 

One  other  essential  may  be  named.  To  the 
common  mind  in  all  countries  government  is 
an  abstraction.  Whether  it  be  the  flesh  and 
blood  ruler  in  his  palace,  or  the  ideal  sover- 
eignty throned  in  the  capitol,  government  re- 
veals itself  to  the  subject  or  the  citizen  only 
through  its  agents.  Its  spirit  is  present  to 
thought  alone,  while  the  machinery  by  w’hich 
it  works  is  seen  and  felt  of  all  men.  That 
machinery,  in  ordinary  times,  is  the  civil  serv- 
ice, whose  officers  bring  the  supreme  power 
near  to  every  man,  intervene  actively  in  his 
affairs,  and  come  into  actual  contact  with  his 
daily  life.  When  Jackson  was  President,  most 
United  States  citizens  saw  and  knew'  very  little 
of  the  federal  authority,  except  through  its  post- 
offices  ; now',  thanks  to  the  public  debt  and 
taxes ! its  omnipresence  has  growrn  visible,  and 
touches  each  one  sensibly  and  daily.  Now  the 
shape  in  which  government  thus  discloses  its 
majesty  is  not  a welcome  one.  The  hand  it 
extends  to  protect  is  remote,  intangible ; while 
the  hand  that  may  not  be  overlooked  nor  put 
aside  is  that  which  it  stretches  out  to  ask  for 
support.  If  this  function  of  government  is  not 
a pleasant  one  for  the  governed,  there  is  wis- 
dom  in  performing  it  with  all  dignity  and  court- 
esy. Abstract  reverence  and  ideal  patriotism 


go  a very  little  way  toward  soothing  a man’s 
feelings  into  respect  for  law”,  when  the  official 
who  personates  it  for  the  time  being  heightens 
the  inconvenience  of  his  demands  by  harshness 
or  rudeness  in  his  mannor  of  making  them. 
Civility,  and  a readiness  to  inform  or  oblige, 
are  the  duty  of  every  official  as  much  as  hon- 
esty is. 

After  all,  then,  there  is  no  mvsteiy  in  the 
management  of  these  practical  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  in  this  sphere  that  the 
craft  of  ruling  is  displayed.  The  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a king  hardly  envelops  a place- 
man. The  work  that  the  greater  part  of  civil 
sendee  officers  have  to  do  is  plain,  everyday 
business,  differing  only  in  its  forms  and  its  scale 
from  that  which  is  transacted  in  any  counting- 
house.  The  same  principles  that  insure  suc- 
cess when  applied  in  mercantile  pursuits  must 
be  applied  to  the  public  service  for  its  proper 
discharge,  and  the  same  mistakes  that  would 
ruin  a commercial  firm  must  be  guarded  against 
if  we  would  shun  national  loss  and  dishonor. 
Good  sense,  judgment,  a plain,  sound  educa- 
tion, integrity,  and  civility  are  all  that  a public 
servant  need  come  provided  with  when  he  be- 
gins his  career.  How  closely  has  our  govern- 
ment followed  these  simple  business  rules  in 
the  choice  of  its  civil  officers,  and  how  well,  in 
consequence,  has  it  got  its  work  done  ? 

The  mode  of  appointment  to  civil  offices  in 
the  United  States  has  remained  unchanged 
since  its  adoption  at  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
It  was  then  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the 
several  States,  w'hich  in  their  colonial  days  had 
borrow'ed  it  from  the  mother  country.  Leaving 
behind  them  church  establishments  and  a feudal 
system  of  land-laws,  the  colonists  brought  over 
certain  other  institutions  and  practices  of  gov- 
ernment quite  as  unsuited  to  the  new  air  and 
soil.  Some  of  these,  as  the  theory  of  marital 
rights  and  the  black-letter  codes,  have  been  re- 
formed into  harmony  with  modern  thought  and 
republican  spirit ; but  the  system  of  choosing 
the  public  servants,  dictated  by  antiquated  tra- 
dition, still  lingers  not  only  unimproved,  but 
even  depraved  by  democratic  influences.  As 
if  the  past  had  no  lessons  worth  our  study,  and 
as  if  government  were  not  a progressive  science, 
we  lag  behind  all  civilized  nations  in  this  most 
practical  improvement  of  its  administration. 
Even  England,  which  has  borrowed  many  of 
our  reforms,  has  lately  in  her  turn  shown  us  in 
this  a better  way. 

A high  tone  in  the  personnel  of  all  great  mod- 
em governments  except  our  own  is  secured,  in 
general  words,  by  a fixed  standard  of  fitness  for 
place,  rigid  examination  with  open  competition 
to  all,  strict  oversight,  regular  promotion  upon 
good  behavior,  and  a moderate  provision  on  re- 
tirement. 

It  was  experience  rather  than  historic  exam- 
ple that  dictated  the  adoption  of  these  princi- 
ples. For  many  reasons  the  records  of  ancient 
times,  usually  so  fertile  in  warnings  and  in  prec- 
edents, could  furnish  scant  teaching  upon  this 
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point.  In  the  military  and  naval  sendee,  in- 
deed, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  efficien- 
cy has  been  secured  by  discipline  in  all  well- 
governed  states,  ancient  or  modem,  and  capac- 
ity tried  by  proof.  But  the  civil  service  of  an- 
cient states  was  unimportant  as  compared  with 
the  military,  partly  on  account  of  the  general 
military  spirit  and  aims  of  their  governments, 
partly  from  the  prevalence  of  slavery,  in  which 
the  masses  labored  and  were  controlled  by  mere 
force,  and  most  of  all  from  the  simplicity  of  hu- 
man conditions,  contrasted  with  the  complex 
relations  of  men  to  each  other  in  modem  life. 
Two  figures  represent  the  public  servants  of  an- 
cient states — the  soldier  and  the  tax-gatherer ; 
and  often,  as  in  the  Persian  empire,  these  two 
were  one.  The  chief  officers  intrusted  with  the 
collection  of  revenue  were  elective  in  Athens, 
as  the  serarian  tribunes  and  questors  were  at 
Rome.  A hint  from  Horace  gives  us  light  upon 
the  ways  and  repute  of  the  latter  officials — the 
poet  declaring  that  he  can  live  at  his  country 
box  more  pleasantly  and  respectably  “ than  if 
his  grandsire,  uncle,  sire,  had  all  been  ques- 
torg.”  In  theory  these  collectors  were  held  to 
strict  responsibility ; but  how  their  subordinates 
were  appointed,  or  whether  these  w-ere  any 
thing  more  than  the  tools  of  their  masters’  ra- 
pacity, it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  the 
provinces  of  Rome  it  is  certain  that  violence 
was  unbridled,  and  official  plunder  enormous. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  detailed  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  out  the  decree  of  Ti- 
berius, in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  And  the  record  of  that 
system  begun  under  Augustus,  and  perfected 
by  the  later  emperors,  for  the  mapping  out 
of  the  whole  vast  Roman  empire  into  revenue- 
districts,  would  have  been  invaluable  if  pre- 
served, as  a monument  of  government  labor 
and  an  instance  of  government  methods. 

The  modes  in  which  later  civilization  has  led 
governments  to  multiply  their  agents  are  worthy 
of  remark.  One  of  its  first  steps,  that  of  com- 
mercial and  national  intercourse,  created  a new 
sphere  for  authority  and  a new  profession  of 
state — that  of  diplomacy.  Athens,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed the  germ  of  our  modern  system  of  resi- 
dent embassadors  in  the  Xenii — Athenians  of 
influence  and  dignity  to  whom  the  allied  states 
committed  the  charge  of  their  interests,  espe- 
cially in  those  matters  of  mutual  litigation  which, 
with  politic  art,  she  managed  to  draw  to  her 
own  forum  in  the  last  appeal.  And  many  in- 
stances in  the  life  of  Cicero  indicate  his  position 
as  a kind  of  patron  for  the  welfare  of  certain  of 
the  allies  or  provinces  of  Rome.  So,  too,  the 
Grecian  states  had  often  a resident  to  watch 
their  interests  or  further  their  intrigues  against 
each  other  at  the  Persian  court,  and  special  em- 
bassies, upon  matters  of  war  and  peace,  were 
frequent.  But  the  intercourse  between  ancient 
nations  was  so  rare,  and  its  usual  spirit  so  un- 
friendly, that  the  diplomatic  profession,  as  un- 
derstood in  modern  days,  can  not  have  had  an 
existence ; still  less  could  public  commercial 
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agents,  clothed  with  authority  from  foreign  pow- 
ers, such  as  our  consuls  are,  have  found  a place 
among  them. 

Turn  to  colonial  establishments,  that  modern 
middle  ground  in  government  between  foreign 
and  home  affairs,  and  we  again  remark  the  vast 
number  of  officials  that  have  arisen  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  civil  servants  of  England  in 
this  department  are  scattered  all  over  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  are  counted  by  thousands ; 
while  our  own  territorial  establishments,  which 
stand  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  colonies,  and 
our  Indian  bureau,  enlist  the  services  of  great 
numbers.  Still  larger  is  the  multitude  intro- 
duced by  the  postal  system — that  grand  modern 
device  for  the  circulation  of  thought,  which, 
flying  restlessly  from  land  to  land,  interweaves 
the  ideas,  the  passions,  and  the  interests  of 
mankind,  as  with  the  shuttles  of  some  mighty 
loom.  Another  peculiar  source  of  patronage 
is  the  patent-office — the  birth  of  modem  invent- 
iveness nursed  by  modem  science.  And  the 
fullest  and  most  abounding  spring  of  all  our 
woes  of  this  nature  is  the  modem  custom-house, 
with  its  army  of  retainers  in  all  lands — a host 
whose  growth  is  checked  in  other  countries  by 
the  progress  of  free  trade,  as  we  may  hope  that 
it  will  begin  to  dwindle  ere  long  in  our  own, 
until  it  becomes  itself  a thing  of  the  pa6t. 

There  is  one  government,  however,  whose 
history  stretches  unbroken  from  the  eldest  to 
the  latest  days,  bridging  over  with  its  continu- 
ous unity  that  chasm  of  the  Middle  Ages  into 
which  the  ancient  nations  of  the  West  crumbled, 
and  out  of  which  the  modem  ones  have  crept — 
namely,  the  Chinese  empire.  And  if,  in  their 
youthful  contempt  for  its  hoary  venerablencss, 
the  peoples  of  European  descent  had  not  laughed 
at  the  thought  of  learning  from  the  wise  men 
of  the  East,  they  might  have  thence  adopted  in 
its  completeness  the  system  which  they  have 
constructed  by  painful  experience.  In  China, 
every  office  in  the  state,  below  the  throne,  is 
open  to  every  subject.  Education,  promoted 
by  such  rewards,  is  universal.  Officials  are 
chosen  by  competitive  examinations,  are  held 
to  their  duty  by  regulations  of  ingenious  strict- 
ness, and  by  a system  of  espionage  and  of  re- 
sponsibility for  each  other,  and  are  promoted  or 
degraded  according  to  their  acquirements  and 
faithfulness.  No  defaulting  or  useless  place- 
man among  the  half  million  employed  in  China 
ever  resigns,  or  buys  remission  of  his  sentence. 
Between  suicide,  granted  as  a favor,  or  decap- 
itation, fine,  flogging,  or  convict  slavery,  the 
choice  of  punishments  is  likely  to  terrify  him 
into  diligence.  In  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  by 
a curious  inversion  of  the  order  of  things  pre- 
valent among  outside  barbarians,  the  military 
power  is,  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  fact,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil,  literary  mandarins  who  are 
civilian  governors  of  provinces  taking  military 
command.  Were  it  not  for  this  severe  and 
elaborate  system  for  maintaining  talent  and 
honesty  in  the  administration  of  public  affair?, 
China,  with  its  despotic  rule,  its  gross  super- 
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stition,  and  its  obstinate  aversion  to  light  from 
without,  would  ages  ago  have  sunk  into  dis- 
traction and  barbarism,  instead  of  preserving 
to  this  day  a sort  of  paralytic  coherence,  as  re- 
spectable as  it  is  queer. 

Coming  westward  to  a country  which  we 
superciliously  regard  as  yet  only  half  civilized, 
we  find  in  Russia  a similar  plan  of  introduction 
into  the  civil  service.  Although  strictly  mod- 
eled upon  the  military  system  in  its  grades, 
these  are  open  to  any  of  the  lowest  classes  even 
who  can  produce  certificates  of  education.  Pro- 
motion is  as  regular  and  discipline  as  rigid  as 
in  the  army ; and  though  corruption  prevails 
in  the  civil  service  as  every  where  else  in  Rus- 
sia, it  exists  in  spite  of  the  system  of  appoint- 
ment, and  not  by  reason  of  it,  and  is  far  less 
ruinous  than  it  would  become  if  that  system 
were  looser  and  less  correctly  grounded. 

In  Prussia  the  administration  of  government 
is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a science.  The  bene- 
fits flowing  from  its  perfection,  in  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  French  publicist,  almost  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  refusal  of  political  rights. 
Prussia,  fighting  her  way  up  through  centuries 
from  the  position  of  a petty  dukedom  to  that 
of  a first-class  power,  incessantly  militant,  not 
only  became  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  order  and  discipline,  but  realized  the 
need  of  constant  economy  of  her  resources. 
Within  her  originally  narrow  limits  she  applied, 
and  as  these  widened  she  has  perfected,  a sys- 
tem of  public  service  the  most  efficient  and  the 
least  costly  in  the  world.  It  is  a provision  of 
the  common  law  of  Prussia  that  no  one  shall 
be  appointed  to  an  office  unless  he  possesses  the 
competent  qualifications,  and  has  produced  evi- 
dence of  his  fitness.  Most  of  the  civil  service 
employes  are  taken  from  the  various  prepara- 
tory schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  open  to 
all  without  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune,  in 
which  they  have  passed  through  a severe  train- 
ing. Upon  applying  for  an  appointment  the 
candidate  undergoes  a strict  scrutiny  into  his 
acquirements,  intelligence,  morals,  habits — a 
thorough  sifting  of  the  man.  After  a year's 
probation,  employed  in  studying  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  service,  and  a second  rigid 
examination,  he  receives,  if  approved,  a nom- 
ination from  the  head  of  a department.  As 
an  instance  of  the  seriousness  of  these  tests,  we 
may  cite  an  accomplished  American  lawyer, 
a Prussian  by  birth,  who  has  passed  them, 
and  whose  dreams  even  now,  after  an  interval 
of  thirty  years,  occasionally  take  the  shape 
of  a nightmare  in  anticipation  of  examination. 
Clerks  who  are  to  have  the  handling  of  the 
public  money  deposit  a guaranty  in  cash,  upon 
which  interest  is  paid  them.  Military  invalids, 
if  qualified,  are  selected  in  preference  to  civil 
candidates.  Promotion  depends  upon  industry 
and  aptitude,  and  a pension  is  allowed  upon 
retirement  from  age  or  ill  health.  The  impar- 
tiality of  the  appointing  power  is  unquestioned, 
and  fraud  almost  unknown. 

From  the  organizing  genius  of  France  we 
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might  expect  the  closest  study  of  the  problem 
of  administration.  But  whether  it  be  due  to 
their  restless  temperament  or  to  political  par- 
tiality and  change,  the  descendants  of  the 
“ fickle  Gauls”  have  not  worked  out  their  the- 
ories, as  regards  the  higher  branches  of  the 
service  at  least,  into  those  finished  results  which 
mark  the  Prussian  system.  As  to  their  choice 
of  inferior  place-men,  however,  in  that  class 
which  corresponds  to  the  non-elective  officers 
of  this  country,  wise  principles  are  established, 
and  uniform  excellence  of  service  prevails. 

Their  efficient  consular  system  dates  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  carnival  of  1789, 
when  government  from  top  to  bottom  was  de- 
stroyed, constructed,  and  reconstructed,  the 
bases  of  the  civil  service  were  laid  firmly  and 
sagaciously  enough  to  have  endured  to  the 
present  time.  Napoleon  strengthened  and  im- 
proved them,  and  the  studies  of  later  philo- 
sophic statesmen  have  still  further  developed 
their  plan  of  civil  service.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
only  stable  pillar  in  the  government  edifice  of 
France — untouched  by  favor,  unshaken  by  rev- 
olution. In  most  of  the  branches  of  the  reve- 
nue and  treasury  administration  candidates  un- 
dergo repeated  examinations,  and  in  many  oth- 
er divisions  of  the  service  experience  must  be 
gained  during  a term  of  probation  which  tests 
the  fitness  and  zeal  of  the  aspirant.  Once  ap- 
pointed, officials  are  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  un- 
removable during  good  behavior;  they  are  pro- 
moted, usually  in  regular  line  of  seniority,  upon 
favorable  reports  as  to  their  character  and  effi- 
ciency, which  are  singularly  minute  and  exact; 
and  they  are  entitled  to  a pension  in  age  after 
faithful  service,  and  to  a provision  for  their  fam- 
ilies if  accidentally  disabled.  Through  these 
wise  arrangements  the  state  secures  in  its  busi- 
ness offices  the  best  work,  in  their  best  yean, 
of  a chosen  class  of  men,  and  in  the  treasuiy 
bureaus  especially  it  is  believed  by  competent 
observers  that  no  government  in  the  world  col- 
lects so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  with  so 
small  a loss  from  fraud  as  that  of  France.  It 
is  a little  singular,  considering  the  cleverness 
in  managing  business  details  which  the  women 
of  the  bourgeoisie  display,  that  among  the 
250,000  places  in  the  public  service,  the  sex 
enjoys  the  right  of  admission  only  to  a few 
petty  offices  in  the  postal  department. 

We  should  naturally  look  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  the  home  of  the  most  practi- 
cal people  in  Europe,  for  an  early  adoption  of 
the  most  perfect  methods  in  civil  administra- 
tion. But  we  would  look  in  vain.  The  En- 
glish Constitution,  that  singular  agglomeration 
of  law,  tradition,  and  usage,  has  indeed  always 
proved  flexible  enough  to  admit  any  improve- 
ments persistently  demanded  by  a majority. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  far  deeper  in- 
roads made  upon  its  supposed  sacred  ness  than 
a change  in  the  mode  of  appointing  place-hold- 
ers would  have  wrought.  But  here,  first,  we* 
meet  that  word  of  sinister  meaning  which  de- 
scribes the  source  of  official  life  as  Patronage. 
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The  Tudors  or  Stuarts  would,  of  course,  have 
frowned  upon  any  other  claim  to  office  than 
that  of  their  own  favor ; and  afterward,  so  long 
as  the  alternations  of  party  victory  only  shifted 
power  from  one  set  of  great  houses  to  another, 
personal  and  political  influence  alone  controlled 
appointments  to  place.  The  order  which  drove 
a traffic  in  the  dignities  of  the  Church  would 
loosen  its  grasp  reluctantly  upon  the  fifty  thou- 
sand minor  offices  of  the  state.  At  length, 
however,  so  unsatisfactory  had  the  condition 
of  the  public  service  become,  that,  in  1853,  a 
Parliamentary  commission  was  appointed  for  its 
reorganization.  Two  years  later  an  Order  in 
Council  was  issued,  naming  commissioners  to 
conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
junior  posts  in  the  civil  service,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  open  competition  for  such  examination 
was  formally  approved  by  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1856  and  1857.  Two 
years  afterward  the  act  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India  sanctioned  the  system  of  compe- 
tition for  appointments  in  the  Indian  service ; 
and  in  1860,  upon  the  report  of  a select  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  the  application  of  that  princi- 
ple to  the  home  service  was  extended  and  im- 
proved. The  clerks  to  which  this  regulation 
applies  correspond  generally  to  the  “inferior 
officers”  of  our  system.  The  commissioners  do 
not  appoint — they  merely  examine — but  with- 
out their  certificate  of  fitness  no  appointment  is 
ever  made.  The  inquiry  is  directed  to  health, 
character,  knowledge,  and  ability.  The  rules 
as  to  qualifications  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the 
admissions  impartially  made  to  a conditional 
appointment,  which,  after  a period  of  satisfac- 
tory probation,  is  confirmed.  Over  the  official 
once  appointed  political  changes  sweep  harm- 
lessly ; his  advancement  follows,  as  a matter  of 
course,  upon  diligence  and  efficiency ; and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  superannuated,  or  those 
disabled  by  ill  health.  The  system  as  practiced 
in  England  is  still  considered  experimental,  but 
a late  report  of  the  commissioners  upon  the 
subject,  in  1865,  represents  it  as  working  ex- 
tremely well,  and  it  is  too  decidedly  a step  in 
the  right  direction  to  be  ever  retraced. 

From  this  spectacle  of  dull  progress  and  fee- 
ble advance  toward  improvement  in  civil  ad- 
ministration among  the  decrepit  monarchies 
of  the  Old  World  it  is,  of  course,  gratifying  to 
turn  to  the  exemplary  practice  of  our  young, 
vigorous,  and  virtuous  republic.  Experience 
has  taught  the  people  of  Europe  that  govern- 
ments exist  for  the  good  of  the  governed ; we, 
who  adopted  that  as  the  principle  of  our  na- 
tional life,  beginning  where  they  ended,  can 
not  fail  to  have  applied  it  wisely  and  exactly 
in  all  the  business  details  of  administration. 
Let  us  see  whether  in  our  civil  service  we  have 
done  any  thing  more  than  to  shift  our  colonial 
swaddling-clothes  for  the  beggarly  rags  of  a 
scarecrow.  Statesmen  and  people  alike  in 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  are  in  accord 
upon  certain  cardinal  points : That  the  work- 
ing business  servants  of  a government  should 


be  chosen  for  their  fitness — we  reward  them 
with  place  for  foul,  often  criminal,  party  serv- 
ice ; that  the  appointing  power  should  be  im- 
partial— our  Congressmen  trade  with  offices  as 
bribes  for  their  own  re-election ; that  a fair  op- 
portunity should  be  given  to  all  competitors — 
we  proscribe  the  defeated,  and  shame  the  de- 
serving away  from  the  scramble ; that  civil 
servants  Bhould  hold  place  during  good  behav- 
ior— we  cast  them  out  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
that  they  may  return  at  the  next  period  with 
seven  others  worse  than  the  first ; that  promo- 
tion should  stimulate  fidelity — we  invite  them 
to  eager  plunder  while  expulsion  delays ; that 
vigilance  should  prevent  fraud — we  fill  rogues' 
hands  with  unwatched  gold,  and  when  they 
turn  thieves,  suffer  them  to  run,  buy,  or  swear 
themselves  off;  that  when  worn  down  with 
service  they  should  receive  support — we  kick 
them  out  as  paupers  whenever  they  grow  too 
old  for  tools  as  rascals;  that  diligence,  order, 
and  courtesy  should  pervade  all  the  public  of- 
fices— with  us,  some  of  them  are  full  of  negli- 
gence and  faithlessness,  and  others  reek  with 
corruption,  brutality,  fraud,  and  national  dis- 
honor. Not  a line  of  this  picture  is  distorted, 
nor  a shade  deepened  beyond  the  truth.  There 
are,  indeed,  among  the  public  servants  some 
honest  and  capable  ones.  We  do  full  justice 
to  them — the  pinch  of  salt  that  arrests  decay. 
The  system  is  rotten,  but  not  all  gone  putrid, 
or  it  must  have  perished.  We  can  endure  a 
little  minuter  dissection  of  it  without  too  much 
disgust. 

This  taint  in  the  life-blood  of  our  administra- 
tive system,  drawn  from  its  English  source  of 
Patronage,  delayed  very  long  to  develop  its  cor- 
rupting power.  The  new  government  was  too 
full  of  youthful  strength  and  fresh  promise  to 
grow  at  once  depraved.  The  circumstances  of 
the  country  opened  so  many  untried  and  bound- 
less fields  to  talent  and  energy  that  these  sought 
in  independent  action  more  hope  and  fruit  than 
places  at  the  capital  could  yield.  Guided  by 
the  purest  intentions,  the  appointing  power  found 
no  difficulty  in  filling,  upon  personal  knowledge 
of  the  few  applicants,  the  small  number  of  offi- 
ces which  it  had  to  bestow.  Washington  did 
not  think  it  beneath  him  to  inquire  the  char- 
acter and  fitness  of  the  most  insignificant  ap- 
pointees, none  of  whom  ever  met  an  objection 
in  political  opinions,  or  dared  to  urge  personal 
friendship  as  a plea.  During  the  first  twelve 
years  of  our  history  seventeen  persons  were  re- 
moved from  subordinate  offices,  and  all  for 
cause.  Even  the  furious  party  rage  of  Jeffer- 
son's time  disdained  to  use  that  weapon  for  suc- 
cess or  revenge.  Those  wars  were  not  fought 
with  poisoned  arrows.  Thirty-nine  vacancies 
made  among  nearly  five  thousand  places,  and 
none  of  those  for  political  reasons,  fill  up  the 
list,  which  not  even  the  bitter  enmity  that  could 
style  the  great  democratic  philosopher  a parti- 
san infidel  ever  laid  to  his  account  as  sins  of 
favoritism.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Adams’s  term,  subordinate  officers  were  chosen 
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with  great  care  on  the  ground  of  their  fitness, 
and  retained  their  places  although  their  party 
lost  power,  without  a single  removal  except  for 
good  cause.  But  the  advent  of  Jackson  to  the 
Presidency — who  seems  to  have  dropped  with 
his  military  career  its  ideas  of  discipline  and 
fair  advancement — ushered  in  a new  era  in 
American  politics — an  era  in  which  party  strife 
took  final  leave  of  dignity  without  regaining 
fairness,  learned  to  satiate  rancor  through  in- 
trigue, and  sacrificed  public  virtue  to  success. 
The  journals  and  correspondence  of  the  day  are 
filled  with  instances  of  the  disgust  and  dismay 
inspired  by  the  innovation  of  sweeping  removals 
from  office  on  the  avowed  ground  of  opinion 
only.  No  dark  oath  ever  bound  accomplices 
more  strongly  in  a conspiracy  than  the  single 
tie  of  party  fealty  linked  their  creatures  with 
the  chiefs  and  managers  who  then  rose  to  pow- 
er. To  that  day  and  to  those  men — though  the 
author  of  the  infamous  invention  is  uncertain — 
we  owe  that  device  of  blended  threat  and  boast, 
“ To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,”  which  flaunt- 
ed like  a pirate  flag  over  their  attack  upon  the 
institutions  of  their  country.  Never  did  polit- 
ical quarrel  borrow  from  the  dialect  of  war  a 
more  immoral  rallying-cry.  The  famous  maxim 
of  despotism,  “ Quid  principi  placuit  legis  habet 
vigorem,”  fitted  in  its  slavishness  the  temper 
of  the  times  that  suffered  it ; but  this  bandit's 
pass-word  gave  the  lie  to  that  equality  of  right 
and  freedom  of  thought  from  which  party  in 
modern  days  is  supposed  to  spring. 

The  proscription  lists  thus  opened  by  one 
party  were  of  course  filled  up  by  the  other  in 
its  turn ; and  political  struggles,  becoming  for 
thousands  of  employes  questions  of  literal  life 
and  death,  soon  took  the  character  which  they 
have  ever  since  retained,  of  desperation  inflam- 
ing conviction,  the  fight  for  place  embittering 
and  degrading  the  contest  of  principles.  Our 
modern  practice  divorces  the  ideas  of  office  and 
duty,  which  should  be  indissolubly  joined,  and 
substitutes  the  false  notion  of  a claim  to  place 
as  a right.  The  civil  sendee  is  staked  as  a 
prize  for  the  winner ; its  posts  are  all  counted, 
valued,  and  assigned  even  before  the  contest 
begins ; and  each  leader  points  to  its  pay-roll 
as  lawful  plunder,  as  Bonaparte  showed  his 
starving  troops  the  fat  plains  of  Italy. 

So  soon  as  the  result  of  a Presidential  elec- 
tion is  known,  the  whole  country  from  Maine 
to  Mexico,  and  from  Vancouver’s  Island  to 
Cape  Sable,  becomes  alive  with  hordes  of  mi- 
grating office-seekers.  It  is  as  if  the  very  dust 
of  the  land  were  turned  into  the  least  decent 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  For  each  of  the  de- 
feated dependents  preparing  for  a departure 
that  for  him  is  ruin,  at  least  a hundred  serv- 
iceable expectants  are  crowding  toward  the 
sources  of  patronage.  President  Lincoln  wrote, 
just  after  his  election,  “I  am  now  receiving 
one-sixth  of  the  nation,  which  wants  to  live  at 
the  expense *of  the  other  five-sixths.”  The  at- 
tack of  these  famishing  packs  of  place-men  is 
believed  to  have  worried  the  life  out  of  two 


Presidents,  as  it  fills  the  first  three  months  of 
each  new  one's  term  with  disgust  and  annoy- 
ance. True,  many  applicants  are  fit  for  office, 
and  among  such  a multitude  6ome  fit  ones  must 
be  appointed.  But  the  effect  of  this  disgrace- 
ful scramble  is  to  deter  most  men  of  good 
character  from  applying  at  all,  conscious  that 
fitness  is  the  last  thing  seriously  inquired  into. 

No  longer  the  well-known  test,  “Is  he  honest, 
is  he  capable  ?”  is  applied ; but  we  are  fast  near- 
ing the  time  when  the  questions  asked  will  be — 

“ Is  he  dishonest  enough  to  stop  at  no  knavery 
for  the  party’s  sake  ? — is  he  capable  of  going 
all  lengths,  even  to  crime,  to  serve  the  person 
who  procures  his  nomination  ?”  The  most  pre- 
posterous and  infamous  claims — a remote  rela- 
tionship, general  uselessness  and  ill-success  in 
life,  an  election  fraud,  a newspaper  puff,  a well- 
managed  riot,  a share  of  expected  pay,  aid  in 
speculations,  ruin  from  evil  courses  in  party 
service — are  urged  and  acceded  to.  This  play 
of  base  motives,  this  tragi-comedy  of  desperate 
intrigue,  culminates  during  the  few  months  after 
the  inauguration  in  the  dismissal  from  office  of 
thousands,  their  replacement  by  a swarm  as 
worthless  and  more  ravenous,  and  the  cry  of 
disappointed  rage  or  despair  rising  from  a hun- 
dred throats  where  one  rejoices.  One  needs  a 
double  countenance,  half  Democritus  and  half 
Heraclitus,  to  do  justice  to  the  humorous  grim- 
ness of  description  in  the  journals  a year  ago 
of  the  multitudes  in  the  Capitol  corridors.  Be- 
tween the  downcast  and  the  exulting  the  scene 
presents  a sort  of  tattered  travesty  of  that  other 
splendid  instance  of  human  baseness — the  rush 
of  the  court  of  France,  upon  the  cry  “le  roi  est 
mort,”  away  from  the  dead  king  to  greet  the 
living  one.  This  great  whirlpool  stirs  up  count- 
less eddies  of  intrigue  and  bargaining  in  every 
shire  and  town  of  the  several  States.  The  in- 
terests and  the  evil  influences  connected  with 
these  sweeping  changes  ramify  through  all  the 
land,  and  are  set  again  at  their  work  of  mis- 
chief, on  a smaller  scale,  as  often  as  any  place 
falls  vacant.  For  though,  as  of  old,  our  office- 
holders are  a race  of  whom  few  die  and  none 
resign — perhaps  because  time  is  not  given  them 
to  do  either — yet  it  does  occasionally  happen 
that  conscience  or  detection  causes  the  abrupt 
departure  of  those  whose  genius  for  “convey- 
ing” develops  too  rapidly.  Some  few  have  even 
exchanged  a bureau  for  a deserved  jail. 

So  long  as  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ment is  maintained,  some  such  perversion  of  it 
is  inevitable.  Upright  purpose  and  diligent 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  and  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  chiefs  of  bureaus — 
and  we  do  not  believe  these  are  often  wanting 
— must  be  fruitless,  since  the  immense  number 
and  variety  of  applicants  has  made  that  person- 
al knowledge  which  formerly  guided  a choice 
impossible.  The  appointing  power  must  be 
governed  in  its  selection,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  representations  of  friends,  and  especially 
of  the  members  of  Congress.  These,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  form  a sort  of  advisory 
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council,  eaeh  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  1 1 y in  that  burglary  than  by  placing  him  where 
familiar  with  the  worth  and  fitness  of  appli-  I he  will  cause  greater  loss  through  fraud.  And 


cants  for  office  from  his  own  locality,  and  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  duty  of  inquiry,  which 
could  never  be  got  through  with  except  by 
some  such  distribution  of  it.  This  virtual 
delegation  of  the  appointing  power  becomes 
fatally  connected  with  a Congressman's  inter- 
est. Each  one  of  the  hundred  solicitors  for 
each  vacant  place  who  beset  him  not  only  is  a 
voter,  but  may  be  also  the  pivot  of  an  organ- 
ized machinery  of  multitudinous  voters,  and 
often  an  unscrupulous  adept  in  party  manage- 
ment. Promise  and  punishment  are  in  his 
hands,  and  he  can  back  his  demands  with  the 
terrors  of  a plebiscite.  When  the  member’s 
election  is  yet  to  be  paid  for,  and  his  re-elec- 
tion, perhaps  his  whole  political  career,  hangs 
on  his  choice  of  a nominee  for  appointment, 
how  is  he  likely  to  choose  between  modest 
merit  and  influential  worthlessness?  Human 
nature  can  rarely  resist  such  a strain,  even  were 
it  not  proverbial  that  Congressional  virtue  is 
rather  eager  to  embrace  than  coy  to  shun  such 
seductions.  Necessarily  too,  under  the  present 
system,  members  are  constantly  employed  in 
attending  to  the  solicitations,  and  involved  in 
the  intrigues  of  office-seekers.  Thus  to  de- 
fraud the  country  of  the  time  that  should  be 
given  to  their  legislative  duties,  thus  to  debase 
their  office  by  dancing  attendance  in  ante-cham- 
bers, must  wound  the  self-respect  of  honorable 
men,  and  lead  to  their  replacement  by  others 
less  sensitive  and  more  partisan,  and  to  a grad- 
ual decline  in  the  character  of  our  legislators. 
We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  such  a decline, 
due  precisely  to  this  mischief,  is  far  advanced 
Already.  But  when  the  lowest  depth  is  reached, 
Congressmen,  then  all  self-seeking  calculators, 
may  perhaps  bethink  themselves  that  with  every 
gift  they  destroy  many  hopes,  creating  ten  en- 
emies where  they  pay  or  attach  one  friend,  and 
that  thus,  by  retributive  justice,  the  evil  returns 
to  plague  the  inventors. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  worst  of  the 
indirect  influences  upon  government  exerted 
by  our  vicious  system  of  civil  appointments. 
The  temper  of  Congress  is  not  to  sue  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  what  it  has  the  power  to  take ; the 
step  is  easy  from  suggesting  to  demanding  ap- 
pointments, and  it  has  long  since  been  made. 
Representatives  nowadays  claim  the  appoint- 
ments to  offices  within  their  districts  as  their 
own  property,  and  use  the  public  trust  shame- 
lessly as  a fund  to  pay  their  own  political  debts. 
Of  course  no  representative  thinks  of  giving 
money — not  his  own  money  at  least — for  the 
caucus  work  of  intrigue,  or  the  polls  work  of 
fraud  by  which  his  henchmen  got  him  his  place ; 
but  the  public  money  is  there,  and  he  demands 
the  use  of  it.  Now  the  public  man  who  puts 
his  creature  into  a place  for  which  he  knows 
him  to  be  unfit,  is  in  morals  as  much  a robber 
as  if  he  broke  open  the  Treasury  vaults.  He 
would  do  a less  dangerous  though  a bolder 
wrong  by  employing  his  shoulder-hitter  direct- 
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is  this  claim  upon  the  Executive  yielded  to  the 
legislator  without  an  equivalent?  Assuredly 
not ! If  a share  of  patronage  is  given,  a share 
of  legislative  support  is  expected  in  return.  It 
matters  not  what  influence  is  applied  to  bring 
about  the  exchange.  It  may  be  only  sugges- 
tion, reasoning,  persuasion,  now.  Still  the  ele- 
ments of  a contract  exist,  the  6ense  of  a mutual 
obligation  grows  up,  and  as  the  system  matures 
it  must  ultimately  take  the  form  and  bear  the 
scandal  of  a constant  bargaining.  This  is  En- 
glish patronage,  poisonously  luxuriant  in  the 
new  soil.  The  independence  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments  of  each  other 
must  become  undermined,  the  limits  of  their 
respective  powers  confused,  and  an  essential 
principle  of  our  government  vitiated  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  reflex  action  of  its  defective  sys- 
tem of  civil  administration. 

Fitly  or  unfitly,  then,  as  often  in  the  latter 
as  in  the  former  way,  the  minor  offices  are  thus 
filled,  and  the  spoil  divided.  No  one  has  sought 
their  steady  obscure  work,  with  the  small  sal- 
ary to  be  snatched  from  him  in  four  years  more 
at  farthest,  who  could  have  employed  his  abili- 
ties otherwise  with  the  prospect  of  a certain 
and  permanent  career,  however  modest.  Very 
few  to  whom  they  fell  as  the  hire  for  party  serv- 
ice intend  to  earn  their  official  pay,  or  scruple 
to  find  and  make  opportunities  for  plunder  dur- 
ing their  short  holiday.  “ Work !”  said  one  of 
these  creatures ; “I  worked  to  get  here.  You 
don’t  expect  me  to  work,  now  I am  here?" 

Many  of  these  men  are  ignorant,  imbecile,  in- 
temperate, profligate.  In  the  revenue  service, 
especially,  they  draw  larger  pay  than  the  in- 
dustrious, for  party  service  as  ward  politicians, 
election  bullies,  and  petty  wire-pullers.  If  they 
condescend  to  work  at  all,  it  is  with  a blunder- 
ing inefficiency  that  would  cause  their  instant 
dismissal  from  a decent  tradesman’s  shop.  But 
as  the  work  must  be  done,  it  falls  with  a double 
and  most  unfair  burden  upon  the  capable  and 
diligent.  And  these  are  deprived,  by  the  ab- 
surd system  of  rotation  in  office,  of  the  aid  of 
experience.  Official  training  and  official  tradi- 
tions make  up  a great  part  of  a place-man’s  effi- 
ciency, and  for  the  lack  of  these  the  public  civil 
service  drags  in  disgraceful  contrast  to  the 
prompt  and  exact  movement  of  affairs  in  the 
military  and  naval  branches.  A single  expe- 
rienced clerk  will  perform  with  ease  duties  that 
are  indifferently  discharged  by  several  inexpe- 
rienced ones.  The  dismissal  of  useless  and  in- 
competent place-men  would  effect  a saving  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  accomplished  busi- 
ness men  the  best  salaries,  which  they  now  quit 
the  government  service  by  hundreds  to  seek 
elsewhere.  Yet  the  drones  continue  to  be  paid, 
and  the  famous  rotation  system  is  thus  branded 
as  not  less  extravagant  than  immoral.  Still, 
their  unfaithful  neglect  is  less  ruinous  than  their 
active  rascality.  Few  who  have  had  any  expe- 
rience, especially  in  the  revenue  offices,  are  not 
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astounded  at  the  extent  and  boldness  of  their 
corruption,  and  so  notorious  has  the  scandal 
become  that  a member  of  Congress  has  not 
scrupled  to  declare  that  thieves  infe6t  all  the 
government  departments,  and  honesty  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

For  any  private  business  establishment,  such 
a statement,  if  not  a libel,  would  be  a prophecy 
of  ruin.  Yet  an  examination  into  details  proves 
its  truth  as  regards  the  civil  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  not  less  conspicuous  than  it  is 
disgraceful.  One  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
one-fourth  the  revenue  to  be  raised  by  our  tax 
and  tariff  laws,  vanishes  before  it  reaches  the 
Treasury.  One-fourth  of  the  impost  laid  for 
the  support  of  government  upon  the  labor  of  the 
working-classes  and  the  ability  and  capital  of 
those  who  do  not  live  by  wages,  goes  to  main- 
tain idlers  and  cheats  in  the  public  offices. 
One-fourth  the  price  paid  by  toil  for  its  protec- 
tion by  law  feeds  the  worthless  lives  of  those 
who  creep  into  place  to  corrupt  or  break  law. 
It  has  come  to  this,  that  the  government  found- 
ed for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
manages  its  pecuniary  affairs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worst  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  In  the 
customs  department,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
highest  authority  that  from  negligence  and  con- 
nivance, which  defects  in  the  law  assist,  the 
government  does  not  receive  more  than  one- 
half  the  duties  it  is  entitled  to.  At  the  port  of 
New  York  alone  there  is  a yearly  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  over  thirty  millions.  The  tax  on 
spirits  fails  by  tens  of  millions  to  yield  its  due 
fruit.  The  journals  teem  with  accounts  of 
frauds  and  defalcations  in  the  public  service,  in 
which  the  successful  scoundrel  scorns  to  swoop 
at  less  than  a fortune.  These  operations  vaiy 
in  their  methods,  being  conducted  sometimes 
with  the  secrecy  of  collusion,  and  sometimes 
with  the  boldness  of  defiance.  The  scent  of 
such  corruption  attracts  from  afar  clouds  of  ob- 
scene birds  w ho  settle  upon  our  coasts  as  fraud- 
ulent importers,  thrive  by  the  aid  of  venal  ac- 
complices, and  return  home  with  their  spoil  to 
defame  republican  institutions.  The  gibbet, 
that  melancholy  sign  of  civilization  which  greet- 
ed the  voyager  to  a strange  shore,  should  rise 
beside  our  light-houses  to  punish  that  combined 
breach  of  hospitality  and  honesty  committed  by 
these  Hessians  of  trade.  Other  plunderers 
along  our  extended  frontier,  uniting  skill  with 
daring,  elude  the  payment  of  duties  by  smug- 
gling, to  the  ruin  of  honorable  merchants  as 
well  as  to  the  injury  of  the  government.  Still 
more  outrageously,  illicit  distillers,  trusting  the 
supinencss  and  disdaining  the  safe  purchase  of 
official  friends,  intrench  themselves  in  the  heart 
of  cities,  and  wage  a little  war  against  the  troops 
sent  to  dislodge  them.  And  others  still,  bold- 
ly steaming  into  the  large  ports,  buy  or  watch 
the  opportunity  of  landing  parts  of  their  car- 
goes in  fraud,  and  pay  from  the  plunder  for  the 
desperate  services  rendered  in  some  cases  by 
their  villainous  tools  in  maiming  and  murdering 
the  faithful  officials  set  to  watch  them.  No 


wonder  that,  with  decency  discouraged  by  snch 
associations,  and  honesty  deterred  by  such  dan- 
gers, the  civil  service  sinks  steadily  into  deeper 
discredit.  No  wonder,  when  Congress  rejects 
an  enlightened  plan  for  its  reform,  that  on  the 
very  day  that  plan  was  defeated  a fraud  by  a 
Treasury  clerk  should  have  been  detected  to  an 
amount  that  would  have  paid  for  the  expense 
of  establishing  it.  Thus,  instead  of  creating 
schools  for  training  young  men  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  civil  service,  as  other  govern- 
ments have  done,  we  convert  our  public  offices 
into  seminaries  where  every  art  of  fraud  is 
taught,  and  pay  our  pupils  for  learning  to  cheat 
us  more  shrewdly.  The  United  States  indeed 
“ builded  worse  than  they  knew”  in  erecting  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan  that  stately  pile  which 
invites  tenants  worthy  of  the  edifices  of  Black- 
well's, shelters  inmates  whom  the  hospital  and 
the  bridewell  would  welcome  home,  and  pro- 
motes its  candidates  from  the  pot-house  through 
public  sendee  to  the  penitentiary.  Pity  that  so 
few  exchange  official  pap  for  the  more  whole- 
some black  bread  and  broth  of  Sing  Sing. 

Yet  this  dilapidation  of  our  finances,  and  the 
consequent  strain  upon  our  resources,  grave  as 
these  mischiefs  are,  do  not  complete  the  view 
of  the  serious  evils  indicted  by  the  wretched 
condition  of  our  civil  sendee.  These  conspic- 
uous samples  of  negligence  permitted  and 
wrong  tolerated  by  the  supreme  power  de- 
prave general  morality,  and  loosen  the  strict- 
ness of  integrity  in  private  affairs.  It  is  a 
grievous  evil  that  dishonest  officials  tempt  and 
taint  their  associates ; it  is  a fearful  danger  that 
every  four  years  new  hordes  of  unprincipled 
men,  despising  work,  are  cast  out  from  the  pub- 
lic offices  to  get  their  living  at  the  expense  of 
the  community;  but  this  influence  is  far  less 
subtle  and  corrupting  than  is  the  idea  thus  im- 
planted in  the  public  mind  that  the  state  does 
not  need  or  care  for  virtue  in  its  civil  servants. 
What  squeamishness  to  complain  of  individual 
breaches  of  trust,  of  legislative  bribery,  of  ve- 
nality in  the  courts,  of  universal  faithlessness 
in  work,  when  the  state  itself  founds  a perpet- 
ual lottery  of  license,  and  distributes  its  quad- 
rennial prizes  among  the  most  cunning  and 
rapacious ! 

Unhappily,  lack  of  knowledge  does  not  ex- 
cuse, but  rather  weakness  of  principle  disgraces 
the  nation  for  so  long  a tolerance  of  this  mon- 
strous system.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  Jo- 
siah  Quincy  exposed  and  whipped  the  baseness 
even  then  intriguing  about  him  under  its  shel- 
ter. Our  wisest  statesmen  deplored  and  warned 
against  the  dangerous  corruptions  flowing  from 
the  innovation  of  rotation  in  office.  And  the 
utter  depravity  into  which  the  service  has  fes- 
tered of  late,  under  the  stimulus  of  our  extended 
tax  and  revenue  demands,  has  alarmed  all  who 
care  for  the  country  more  than  for  parties  or 
personal  interests.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  J enckes 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
project  of  a law  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice, which,  after  certain  modifications  made  to 
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satisfy  objections  to  its  form,  has  been  discussed 
and  defeated  at  each  succeeding  session.  The 
need  of  such  improvement  as  the  bill  proposes 
is  not  seriously  denied,  its  most  vigorous  oppo- 
nent confessing  that  the  truth  is  even  under- 
stated in  the  assertion  that  the  people  are 
robbed  by  their  civil  service  agents  of  three 
times  the  amount  the  whole  civil  sendee  costs. 
The  purification  and  strengthening  of  our  ad- 
ministrative system  is  sought,  by  this  measure, 
through  the  adoption  of  the  leading  principles 
that  give  such  efficiency  to  the  practice  of  other 
nations.  It  proposes  competitive  examination, 
open  to  all,  of  candidates  for  places,  excepting, 
unnecessarily  as  it  seems  to  us,  postmasters  and 
consuls.  Is  a postmaster  fit  for  his  place  who 
can  not  read  writing  or  keep  plain  accounts, 
or  a consul  who  can  not  speak  the  tongue  of 
the  country  he  goes  to?  and  are  none  of  our 
present  officials  of  these  classes  wanting  in  these 
elementary  qualifications  ? Why  is  the  frequent 
and  safe  distribution  of  letters  impossible  in 
our  great  cities,  except  because  permanence  in 
place  offers  no  inducement  to  the  best  men  to 
enter  the  postal  service  ? Why  do  we  gain  so 
little  authentic  knowledge  of  the  recent  statis- 
tics and  internal  interests  of  foreign  nations, 
such  as  they  collect  of  ours,  except  from  the 
want  of  special  knowledge  and  experience  in 
oar  commercial  agents  ? The  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  promotion  by  seniority,  giving  room, 
however,  for  the  earlier  advance  of  those  best 
qualified  or  specially  deserving,  through  par- 
ticular examinations.  It  also  prescribes  modes 
of  trial,  removal,  or  suspension  for  delinquency ; 
it  subjects  existing  place-holders  to  a test  of 
their  fitness  for  office ; and  it  defers  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  opening  admission  to  the  public 
service  for  all  women  who  prove  their  capacity 
for  it.  But  it  omits,  probably  from  dread  of 
plausible  but  unintelligent  attacks,  any  provi- 
sion whatever  for  the  support  of  civil  servants 
upon  retirement,  from  age  or  incapacity  occur- 
ring while  in  service.  It  arranges  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  numerous  examination 
districts,  for  the  convenience  of  candidates,  and 
proposes  to  defray  a part  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
system  from  small  fees  to  be  paid  by  appli- 
cants, about  equal  to  the  hotel  bill  for  one  day 
which  each  of  the  temperate  ones  now  pays 
whenever  he  posts  to  the  capital  on  his  doubtful 
mission.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners which  this  law  would  create  is  confined 
to  prescribing  rules,  conducting  examinations, 
and  giving  certificates  of  fitness.  They  are  to 
make  no  appointments  whatever,  but  merely 
recommendations  for  appointments,  from  among 
which  the  appointing  power  will  select  and  nom- 
inate to  office,  as  the  existing  law  directs.  For 
candidates  who  pass  the  tests,  but  are  not  able 
to  obtain  a place,  these  official  certificates  would 
be  valuable  proofs  of  character  and  capacity, 
and  would  serve,  as  similar  ones  now  do  in 
England,  as  the  highest  recommendations  for 
employment  elsewhere. 

No  one  can  hope  to  reform  a system  without 


a struggle  against  those  who  profit  by  its  abuses ; 
and  the  more  profoundly  these  abuses  have  pen- 
etrated, the  more  violent  the  effort  usually  is 
to  maintain  them.  Yet  so  plain  is  the  need 
for  an  amendment  in  our  civil  administration, 
that  most  of  the  legislators  who  grieved  to  see 
its  fountains  of  corruption  dried  up,  preferred 
to  resist  its  purification  by  the  silent  scandal  of 
a vote  rather  than  the  open  mistake  of  speech. 
The  facts  demonstrating  that  need  are  too  fla- 
grant and  too  exactly  stated  to  be  gainsay ed ; the 
improved  machinery  of  the  plan  for  assuring  the 
remedy  is  too  simple  and  efficient  for  cavil ; and 
the  objections  urged  against  its  principle  hardly 
cover  their  weakness  with  a show  of  plausibility. 

The  principal  of  these  objections  are,  that  the 
system  will  be  costly ; that  it  will  not  be  faith- 
fully and  vigorously  managed;  and  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  monarchical  governments,  and 
contradicts  the  theory  of  our  own  by  creating  a 
privileged  order.  Its  annual  expense  is  esti- 
mated, by  those  who  cling  to  the  present  abuses, 
at  the  interest  upon  a million  dollars.  But  as 
the  saving  which  it  fairly  promises  to  effect  in 
the  mere  matter  of  stealing  is  just  a million 
a year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reduced  number 
of  paid  places  which  it  contemplates,  this  par- 
ticular unfavorable  view  does  not  seem  to  de- 
serve much  attention  from  any  one  who  is  able 
to  cipher.  The  second  exception  taken  implies 
both  that  a sense  of  high  official  duty  dictates 
negligence,  and  that  the  new  system  would  be 
abused  as  a state  engine  for  party  objects.  But 
it  contradicts  experience  to  assume  that  the 
commissioners  named  to  carry  out  this  or  any 
similar  improvement,  holding  a post  at  least  as 
dignified  and  important  as  that  held  by  the 
head  of  a department,  would  be  willfully  care- 
less, or  would  knowingly  employ  careless  sub- 
ordinates. The  cases  are  rare  in  which  even 
party  zeal  seriously  charges  opponents  in  high 
places  with  that  peculiar  mode  of  throwing 
away  their  reputations;  and  still  rarer  ore  the 
instances  of  such  charges  sustained  by  proof. 
And  granting  that  the  amended  plan  could  be 
usurped  and  controlled  by  party,  would  not  its 
operation  even  then  be  a great  improvement 
upon  our  present  wretched  methods  ? Would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  occasional  vacancies 
filled  by  fit  men  from  a party  in  power,  than  to 
have  vacancies  made  by  wholesale  expressly  to 
bo  filled  with  unfit  men  from  either  party  in 
turn?  But  it  is  a striking  merit  of  the  new 
system,  shown  by  the  experience  of  its  working 
in  other  countries,  that  the  place-man  ceases  to 
be  a partisan,  when  the  enmity  of  one  party  and 
the  favor  of  the  other  can  neither  help  nor  harm 
him  so  long  as  he  is  faithful  to  duty.  This 
whole  argument  rests  on  the  assumption,  un- 
worthy of  patriotism,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  public  virtue  left  in  the  land ; and  if  that  be 
well  founded,  we  might  almost  as  well  dispense 
with  free  government  altogether,  for  we  would 
then  be  much  nearer  to  despotism  than  our  de- 
moralizing practices  of  administration  have  yet 
brought  us. 
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The  affected  horror  which  shrinks  from  a re- 
form in  our  civil  service  system  because  it  is 
copied  from  the  practice  of  monarchical  govern- 
ments might  raise  a cheer  from  a mass-meet- 
ing, but  scarcely  deserves  serious  reproof.  The 
bases  of  that  reform  are  adopted  by  all  enlight- 
ened governments  of  whatsoever  nature ; they 
were  laid  down  in  France  by  the  reddest  radi- 
cals the  world  ever  saw,  and  they  are  acted  on 
in  Switzerland  at  this  day.  This  objection,  if 
sincere,  overlooks  the  distinction  between  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  methods  of  applying 
those  principles  in  routine  affairs.  The  form 
and  theory  of  a government  are  one  thing ; the 
civil  administration  of  its  details  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  the  latter  being  a pure  matter  of 
business,  with  no  more  political  character  about 
it  than  book-keeping  has.  Fitness  and  faithful- 
ness have  nothing  to  do  with  opinions ; and  the 
best  way  of  securing  those  for  its  service  is  the 
only  way  that  a government  worthy  of  the  name 
ought  to  employ.  So  far  indeed  is  the  nature 
of  this  reform  from  being  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  of  our  government,  that  when  the  system 
it  imitates  was  proposed  in  England  it  met  with 
resolute  resistance  from  the  patrician  order,  in- 
stinctively conscious  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
purest  democracy.  It  is  objected  that  the  re- 
form “ runs  a line  through  the  mass  of  citizens, 
and  sets  off  the  favored  class.”  It  proposes  to 
do  precisely  that — to  set  off,  on  one  side,  those 
who  prove  themselves  worthy  of  public  favor 
and  fit  for  public  service,  and  to  give  every  one 
of  them,  man  or  woman,  an  equal  chance  of 
entering  it ; while  it  sets  off,  on  the  other  side, 
all  whose  lack  of  energy  and  capacity  and  char- 
acter unfits  them  for  any  trust  whatever.  It  is 
charged  against  this  reform  that  it  creates  a 
privileged  class.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  not 
an  element  of  privilege  about  it,  and  its  whole 
tendency  is  hostile  to  privilege.  It  would  in- 
deed invite  the  best  qualities  and  the  best  moral 
training  every  where  into  fair  competition  for 
public  employments,  and  it  would  destroy  the 
preposterous  notion  of  a right  in  any  one  to 
“ the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,”  to  quote 
the  cant  of  caucus,  while  it  would  utterly  root 
out  the  only  really  privileged  class  in  the  repub- 
lic— the  permanent  class  of  small  politicians 
whom  larger  politicians  bribe  into  intrigue  and 
violence  by  the  pay  of  place — the  class  whose 
impudent  and  ceaseless  claim  to  live  idly  at  tho 
expense  of  the  state  now  drives  the  worthier 
five-sixths  of  their  fellow-citizens  away  from  its 
sendee. 

In  their  dependence  upon  that  dangerous 
class  we  detect  a motive  for  the  steady  resist- 
ance made  by  legislators  to  this  wise  and  essen- 
tial reform  of  the  civil  service.  They  are  slow 
to  admit  what  they  more  than  suspect,  that  that 
dependence  has  already  sunk  into  a servitude 
which  injures  their  personal  interest  quite  as 
much  as  it  disgraces  their  public  character.  Is 
it  not  time  for  them  to  reflect  that  besides  and 
above  the  sordid  accounting  for  places  with 
their  mercenaries  which  satisfies  one  where  it 


enrages  ten,  there  is  an  account  of  their  own 
fidelity  in  high  office  to  be  rendered  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  understand  and  watch  these  abases  ? 
Neither  party  can  suffer  by  laying  aside  this 
implement  of  warfare  which  has  proved  ruinous 
to  both,  since  the  disarmament  will  be  mutual. 
And  no  one,  of  either  party,  can  more  easily 
win  a title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
than  by  sustaining  the  cause  of  this  indispensa- 
ble reform. 

Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  carried  out.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  must  either  confess 
their  inferiority  in  practical  good  sense  to  all 
other  nations,  or  they  must  redeem  their  ad- 
ministrative system.  That  reform  will  save 
revenue  and  lighten  taxation ; it  will  paralyze 
the  hand  of  the  public  thief,  and  stop  the  polit- 
ical bully’s  wages ; it  will  speed  dispatch,  per- 
fect accuracy,  and  lessen  cost  in  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business ; it  will  open  an  honora- 
ble career  to  *the  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  gladly  fit  themselves 
to  serve  the  state  when  honesty  earns  a place 
and  diligence  can  keep  it  for  life.  By  that  re- 
form the  strongest  bond  connecting  the  carrion 
of  the  lobby  with  the  living  body  of  the  legisla- 
ture will  be  cut  asunder ; the  great  departments 
that  share  supreme  power  among  them  will 
again  work  each  in  its  limited  sphere,  without 
discord  or  encroachment;  official  virtue  will 
cease  to  be  a by-word,  and  private  faithlessness 
lose  the  excuse  it  takes  from  public  laxity. 
State  administrations  may  mend  by  the  exam- 
ple, and  the  overthrow  no  longer  seem  hopeless 
of  the  kleptocracy  that  tramples  our  great  cities 
under  its  6atyr  hoofs.  For  the  first  time  we 
shall  stand  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations  equals 
of  all  the  rest  in  mutual  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gent intercourse ; and  for  the  first  time  justify 
our  boast  of  model  republicanism,  as  a common- 
wealth ruled  by  common -sense  and  common 
virtue.  Of  two  fatal  presents  made  by  the  Old 
World  at  our  birth,  we  have  cast  away  one,  the 
Slavery  which  belied  our  political  theory,  before 
the  first  century  of  national  life  ended ; the 
second  will  be  nobly  begun  by  the  perfect  prac- 
tical development  of  that  theory,  when  we  re- 
ject the  other  evil  gift  of  Patronage. 


MISS  ELLINGTON’S  NIECE,  i 

A LOVE  STORY. 

PEOPLE  pitied  Laura  Ellington  very  much 
when  she  was,  by  the  death  of  her  grand- 
father, left  alone  in  the  wforld,  as  they  phrased 
it.  That  is  to  say,  a great  deal  of  verbal  pity 
was  expressed  for  the  pretty  young  lady,  but  in 
reality  there  was  little  felt ; for  it  was  a toler- 
ably well  understood  fact  that  old  Ellington 
had  been  a very  dubious  kind  of  guardian  to  his 
grand-daughter. 

Moreover,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  feel 
pity  for  such  a girl  as  Laura  Ellington,  even 
had  she  not  been  left  the  wealthy,  unfettered 
girl  she  was  by  her  grandfather’s  will.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  feel  “pity”  for  that 
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handsome,  clear,  brown-skinned  girl,  with  the 
deep  gray  eyes  and  the  nut-brown  hair,  with 
the  finely  rounded,  erect  figure,  and  the  proud- 
ly poised  little  head.  Pity  and  Laura  Elling- 
ton rarely  occurred  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  simultaneously. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Elling- 
ton’s only  son,  and  for  many  years,  ever  since 
the  death  of  her  parents — when  she  was  quite  a 
child,  in  fact — she  k^d  lived  with  her  grandfa- 
ther in  the  handsome  old  family  mansion  in  one 
of  the  Regent’s  Park  terraces.  Friends  of  the 
family  speculated  about  her  a good  deal,  and 
conjectures  were  rife  as  to  whether  the  old  man's 
attractive  companion  would  be  his  heiress  or 
not.  The  doubt  was  caused  by  this  fact — Lau- 
ra had  a brother. 

Many  years  before  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  this  story — when  Laura  Ellington  was  a little 
girl  of  four,  indeed — this  brother,  then  a young 
man  of  twenty-one,  had  shocked  his  family  out 
of  all  natural  affection  for  him  by  marrying  sud- 
denly and  strangely.  He  was  at  Oxford,  read- 
ing for  honors  they  all  thought,  when  one  morn- 
ing to  them  there  came  these  tidings : he  had 
outraged  authority  and  been  rusticated ; he  had 
outraged  common-sense  and  got  himself  mar- 
ried to  a nobody. 

In  hot  wrath  the  Ellington  family  inquired 
angrily  of  the  offender  himself  why  he  had  done 
these  things;  and  when  he  pleaded  his  wife’s 
charm  of  grace  and  beauty  in  extenuation  of 
his  folly,  they  refused  to  listen  to  him.  Even 
his  mother  turned  a cold,  deaf  ear  to  the  voice 
of  her  first-born,  now  that  he  had  acted  in  op- 
position tqfher  wishes.  Even  his  father  had  no 
sympathy  with  a young  man’s  love  for  a fair 
face.  While  as  for  his  grandfather,  the  head 
of  the  house,  he  cast  off  the  luckless  scion  of  it 
utterly. 

Young  Ellington  was  as  proud  as  the  proud- 
est of  them.  He  tore  their  letters  of  reproof 
and  renunciation  to  tatters,  and  with  his  wife 
went  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  without 
making  any  further  sign  to  them.  His  little 
sister  soon  forgot  him ; and  so,  when  her  grand- 
father died  and  she  was  left  his  sole  heiress, 
she  was  not  troubled  with  compunctions  of  con- 
science respecting  the  brother  who  ought,  at 
least,  to  have  shared  with  her.  Whether  he 
had  died  in  distress  or  was  living  in  poverty, 
whether  the  world  had  been  kind  or  cruel  to 
him,  she  did  not  know,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
she  did  not  very  much  care. 

“ I was  an  infant  when  Robert  cut  himself 
off  from  his  family  by  his  own  folly,”  she  would 
say  to  the  few* who  did  venture  to  name  him  to 
her ; and  in  that  speech  was  comprised  all  the 
knowledge  she  had  of  the  brother  who  had  left 
boyhood  behind  him  when  she  was  a baby. 

Miss  Ellington  was  left  the  uncontrolled  mis- 
tress of  herself  and  of  all  the  possessions  that 
had  been  her  grandfather’s ; and  these  posses- 
sions were  not  few.  In  addition  to  the  big, 
magnificent,  dreary  house  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
she  owned  a fair  estate  in  one  of  the  midland 


counties,  and  a good  deal  of  house  property  in 
one  of  the  most  crowded  and  busiest  metropol- 
itan districts.  Altogether  her  income  was  a 
large  one ; and  her  “ responsibilities  were  pro- 
portionably  great,”  she  tried  to  feel  as  she  sat  in 
her  stately  drawing-room  alone  the  night  after 
her  grandfather’s  funeral. 

Miss  Ellington  was  alone.  Several  dozen 
devoted  friends  and  acquaintances  would  have 
been  enchanted  to  share  her  solitude  and  her 
luxury,  her  grief  and  her  seclusion.  But  Laura 
was  an  independent-minded  girl ; and  so,  when 
one  correct  female  friend  after  another  had  been 
proposed  to  her  as  a sort  of  unofficial  chaperon 
for  the  time,  she  had  declared  her  intention  of 
protecting  and  countenancing  herself  for  the 
future  unaided  until  she  married. 

She  had  been  very  fond  of  the  old  man,  who, 
in  his  turn,  had  idolized  her;  and  she  was  think- 
ing of  him  tearfully  now  as  she  sat  alone,  with 
the  words  of  the  solemn  funeral  service  still 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Still  she  knew  that  she  did 
not  regret  him  very  much,  in  the  honest  accept- 
ation of  the  word.  He  had  idolized  her,  but  he 
had  also  thwarted  her  will ; and  Miss  Ellington 
was  not  one  to  meekly  endure  having  her  will 
thwarted. 

She  was  four-and-twenty  now,  and  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  she  had  not  reached 
those  years  unscathed,  unloving,  and  unloved. 
“Talk  about  experience!”  she  had  often  said 
hotly  to  her  grandfather ; “ I have  been  through 
a very  fiery  furnace,  and  learned  more  in  my 
journey  than  the  tame  experience  of  a hundred 
years  can  teach  me.”  And  then  her  grandfa- 
ther had  been' wont  to  shake  his  head  sadly, 
and  to  lament  over  the  ill-regulated  mind  that 
had  made  the  ordeal  he  had  condemned  her  to 
a fiery  one. 

Three  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  her  twenty-first  birthday,  she  had 
fallen  in  love.  She  gave  herself  up  to  the  free 
indulgence  of  the  luxury  the  feeling  was  to 
her  for  a few  weeks,  and  then  she  was  rudely 
aroused,  and  compelled  to  own  herself  wanting 
in  judgment  for  having  so  given  up.  The  man 
she  loved  had  the  misfortune  to  be  poor,  too 
poor  to  keep  a wife  in  any  position  at  all,  too 
poor  to  dare  to  risk  the  dangers  of  matrimony 
with  such  a delicately  nurtured  woman  as 
Laura,  unless  Laura’s  grandfather  would  se- 
cure her  from  discomfort  and  dependence  by 
making  her  a fixed  allowance. 

Captain  Meredith  told  Laura  this  truth  open- 
ly and  honestly — unfortunately,  he  did  not  tell 
it  to  her  until  after  he  had  told  her  how  he 
loved  her,  and  won  the  tale  of  her  love  from 
her  in  return.  She  told  it  to  him  passionately, 
rapturously.  Her  young,  handsome  artilleiy 
captain  was  a hero  in  her  eyes — no  grandfather 
could  withstand  him,  she  thought — no  human 
being  could  deem  her  other  than  fortunate  and 
enviable  in  having  won  his  love.  She  fired  her 
lover  with  some  of  the  ardor  of  her  faith.  It 
was  a surprise  to  the  young  man  when  his  suit 
was  rejected  by  old  Mr.  Ellington — a surprise 
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to  the  young  man,  but  a bad,  bitter  shock  to 
• the  girl. 

For  a few  days  after  her  grandfather  had 
given  his  definitive  in  some  hard  sentences,  in 
which  he  declared  his  determination  that  “ no 
pauper  should  batten  on  his  heiress,”  the  girl 
nourished  a hope.  It  was  a wild,  foolish  hope ; 
it  was  soon  proved  a fallacious  one.  “ If  Guy 
Meredith  asks  me  to  run  away  with  him,  111 
forfeit  every  thing  and  do  it,”  Bhe  said  to  her- 
self. But  Guy  Meredith  was  a man  of  honor, 
and  so  he  would  not  tempt  Laura  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  her  haste  which  she  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  repent  of  at  her  leisure. 

He  said  good-by  to  her  sadly  enough,  and 
left  her  to  the  misery  that  eats  out  the  fresh- 
ness from  the  heart  of  many  a passionate  young 
maiden.  They  loved  each  other;  but  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  did  so  gave  her  no  comfort  when 
once  the  truth  was  borne  in  upon  her  mind  that 
well  as  he  loved  her,  he  loved  honor  more. 
“ We  must  trust  to  time  and  be  faithful  to  each 
other,”  he  whispered  to  her  in  their  last  stolen 
interview;  umy  prospects  must  improve,  and 
then,  Laura,  will  you  come  to  me  ?” 

Would  she  go  to  him  then  ? How  her  heart 
throbbed  as  he  asked  the  question ! Did  he  not 
know  right  well  that  she  would  go  to  him  then 
or  now,  or  at  any  moment?  She  longed  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  instinct  of  maidenly  re- 
serve, and  tell  him  that  she  would  follow  him 
through  all  the  world  without  ever  giving  a 
thought  to  that  which  she  would  relinquish. 
She  longed  to  do  this ; but  she  restrained  her- 
self strongly,  gave  him  the  promise  to  be  faith- 
ful to  him  and  to  hope  for  better  times  feebly, 
and  then  they  parted. 

All  this  had  happened  three  years  ago,  and 
the  name  of  Guy  Meredith  had  never  been 
heard  in  their  circle  since.  For  a while  she 
had  nurtured  wrath  against  her  grandfather  for 
the  cold  way  in  which  he  had  caused  a cloud 
to  obscure  the  sun  of  her  young  love.  But, 
after  a time,  when  she  learned  from  other  sources 
that  Guy’s  prospects  were  brightening,  she  for- 
gave her  grandfather,  and  began  to  look  for- 
ward joyfully  to  the  day  when  Captain  Mere- 
dith should  come  and  test  her  constancy. 

He  had  exchanged  into  a regiment  that  was 
going  to  India,  and  when  he  had  been  in  India 
long  enough  to  master  some  of  the  dialects,  he 
had  been  given  a good  staff  appointment,  where 
his  services  as  interpreter  made  him  of  note, 
and  paved  the  way  to  speedy  promotion.  As 
scon  as  he  could  get  leave  he  was  coming  home 
to  demand  his  bride.  Laura’s  heart  beat  proud- 
ly and  fondly  of  all  she,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  penniless,  could  endow  him  with. 

“ I hope  he  will  not  hear  it  until  he  has  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife,”  she  thought;  “there  is  no 
engagement  between  us,  and  I should  like  him 
to  seek  me  again  before  he  knows  I’m  an  heir- 
ess.” Then  she  went  on  to  plan  out  for  him  a 
career  that  would  keep  him  in  England.  He 
should  be  a magistrate  ; he  should  breed  prise 
cattle,  and  hunters,  and  greyhounds.  He  should 


go  into  Parliament,  and  make  her  as  proud  of 
him  as  she  felt  it  was  in  her  to  be  of  her  own 
noble-hearted  Guy.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  her  meditations  on  the  evening 
after  her  grandfather’s  funeral  were  not  misan- 
thropical. 

Old  Mr.  Ellington  died  in  May,  and  early  in 
June  Laura  received  a letter  from  a legal  firm 
advising  her  of  the  death  of  her  almost  forgot- 
ten brother  and  of  the  existence  of  his  daughter; 
to  which  latter  fact  they  begged  to  call  her 
special  attention.  At  firkt,  on  receipt  of  this 
letter,  Miss  Ellington  was  very  much  shocked. 
Then  she  felt  rather  surprised  at  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  a live  niece.  And  then  she  felt  con- 
siderably bored  as  she  reflected  that  it  unques- 
tionably behooved  her  to  see  to  that  niece’s 
well-being. 

As  soon  as  she  had  convinced  herself  of  this 
responsibility  she  set  to  work  to  fulfill  it.  u A 
child  will  be  greatly  in  my  way  when  I marry,” 
she  said,  candidly,  to  her  friends  ; “ but  I feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  adopt  and  provide  for  my 
brother’s  daughter.”  And  then  her  friends 
suggested  various  schools  at  home  and  abroad 
where  Miss  Ellington’s  niece  could  be  taken  in 
and  done  for  at  a more  or  less  reasonable  rate. 

It  was  a sharp  pang  of  mingled  pleasure  and 
pain  that  assailed  her  when  she  first  looked  upon 
her  niece.  The  senior  partner  of  the  firm  that 
had  first  written  on  the  subject  brought  Kate 
Ellington  to  her  aunt’s  house ; and  then,  in  place 
of  the  child  whom  she  had  expected,  Miss  El- 
lington saw  a woman  very  little  younger  and 
even  more  beautiful  than  herself.  She  had 
never  thought  of  her  brother’s  child  as  grown 
up  and  pretty,  far  less  had  she  thought  of  her 
os  fascinating,  self-possessed,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  her  own  claims  to  consideration,  as  this 
young  lady  appeared  to  be. 

Kate  Ellington  had  the  beauty  of  a Venus 
and  the  fatal  gift  of  pleasing  of  a Vivien.  Miss 
Ellington’s  own  eyes  were  deeply  gray,  and 
beautifully  fringed  with  black  lashes,  but  they 
lacked  the  luminous  splendor  of  Kate’s  violet 
orbs.  Miss  Ellington’s  locks  were  a bonny 
bright  brown  that  would  glitter  as  though  there 
were  golden  threads  in  it  in  the  sun  ; but  these 
locks  did  not,  however  deftly  arranged,  crown 
her  head  with  the  queenly  grace  that  Kate  im- 
parted to  the  most  careless  tiring  of  her  ruddy 
auburn  tresses.  Miss  Ellington  had  a finely 
formed,  erect  figure,  but  it  seemed  insignificant 
and  stiff  by  the  side  of  Kate’s  magnificently 
formed  bust  and  grand  languor  of  bearing. 
In  short,  the  aunt  was  a very  pretty  woman— 
the  niece  a very  beautiful  one. 

Kate  was  an  enigma.  She  candidly  con- 
fessed that  she  was  ignorant,  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  usages  of  good  society,  and  that 
she  had  frequently  faced  actual  privation.  Yet 
whatever  subject  she  spoke  about  had  a charm 
for  her  hearers ; her  manners  were  perfect,  and 
her  tastes  and  habits  as  extravagant  as  if  from 
her  babyhood  she  had  been  allowed  the  unlim- 
ited control  of  money.  For  many  years  her 
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father  had  held  a situation  of  trust  in  a county 
bank  in  a garrison  town.  “ It  was  a post  that  was 
more  honorable  than  re munerative,”  Kate  said, 
coolly ; “so,  as  you  may  imagine,  Aunt  Laura, 
my  fasts  were  more  frequent  than  my  festivals.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  ever  wanted — 
were  hungry,  and  couldn’t  have  things  ?”  Laura 
cried,  in  high  excitement. 

“Oh  no!”  the  bequty  answered;  “my  pri- 
vations were  of  a different  order,  but  they  were 
privations  nevertheless.  I had  to  wear  scant 
6kirts  when  full  ones  were  the  fashion,  and  vice 
versa,  and  I would  rather  have  been  hungry 
than  that  any  day.” 

“In  other  words,  your  papa  couldn’t  afford 
to  dress  you  well,”  Laura  said,  rather  crossly. 

“ Exactly ; and  you,  who  have  always  been 
able  to  dress  as  you  like,  don’t  know  the  full 
horror  of  it.  I never  could  be  afforded  any 
thing  striking  until  it  was  going  out,  60  I was 
always  behindhand.  Papa  used  to  try  and 
make  me  believe  that  I looked  well  in  any 
thing,  the  simpler  the  better ; but  I knew  bet- 
ter than  that.  I wish,  as  you’re  so  good,  that 
I had  been  let  know  you  before.” 

“ Perhaps  I couldn't  have  helped  you  before, 
Kate.” 

“ Perhaps  not,  so  it  doesn't  signify.  I know 
you  now,  and  I’m  only  twenty,  so  I have  plenty 
of  time  before  me.” 

“For  what,  Kate?” 

“For  t fulfilling  my  destiny;'  isn’t  that  the 
slang  expression  people  use  for  marrying,  and 
having  children  ? I wonder  you  haven’t  mar- 
ried, Aunt  Laura.” 

“ I think  I will  tell  you  why  I haven’t,”  Laura 
said,  half  to  herself,  half  to  her  niece ; but  even 
as  she  made  up  her  mind  to  do  it  a fear  assailed 
her  that  Kate  would  not  understand  the  motives 
that  had  actuated  Captain  Meredith,  and  the 
love  that  had  kept  her  constant  to  him. 

“I  think  I should  like  to  hear  your  story,” 
Kate  said,  languidly,  placing  herself  as  she 
spoke  in  the  depths  of  a softly  cushioned  sofa. 
“ Don’t  introduce  any  irrelevant  matter  please, 
Aunt  Laura,  or  I shall  forget  who’s  who.” 

“I  think  you  are  forgetting  that  already,” 
Laura  said,  coldly.  She  did  not  desire  to  live 
on  other  than  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  her 
niece;  but  she  certainly  had  no  intention  of 
quietly  suffering  her  niece  to  assume  airs  of  su- 
periority over  her.  So  she  said  that  she  thought 
Kate  was  forgetting  who  was  who  already,  and 
then  felt  nervously  fearful  lest  Kate  should  feel 
crushed. 

But  Kate  was  apparently  quite  unconscious 
of  the  rebuke  conveyed  so  mildly. 

“ I assure  you  I’m  all  attention  and  compre- 
hension,” she  said,  laughing.  “Now,  dear 
Aunt  Laura,  confide  in  me  and  I will  give  you 
my  advice,”  she  said,  saucily.  And  then  Laura 
related  that  little  experience  of  hers  with  re- 
gard to  Captain  Meredith. 

“ And  so  you  have  waited  for  each  other  for 
three  years.  And  now  you’ll  reward  him  with 
your  hand  and  your  fortune.  Is  he  nice  ?” 


“That  is  no  word  for  him.  Oh,  Kate!  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  a good,  dear  fellow  he  is.  I 
fell  in  love  with  his  handsome  face  first,  I ac- 
knowledge, but  I soon  got  to  think  only  of  his 
cleverness  and  goodness — ” 

“Dear  me!  I should  never  fall  in  love  with 
a man’s  goodness,”  Kate  interrupted ; “ it’s 
such  an  abstract  thing.  Is  he  good  style  ?” 

“Of  course  he  is,”  Laura  said,  scornfully. 
“Don’t  I tell  you  that  he  belongs  to  a branch 
of  one  of  our  best  and  oldest  families.  He’s  a 
thorough  gentleman,  Elate.  He  couldn’t  do  a 
mean  thing,  or  a false  thing,  or  a cruel  thing.” 

“In  short,  ‘he’s  a darling  and  a king,  my 
Hugo ! ’ ” Kate  sang,  laughing.  “ I wonder  what 
he  will  think  of  me .”  She  rose  up  on  one  el- 
bow as  she  spoke,  and  held  the  other  hand  out 
to  attract  Laura’s  attention.  The  movement 
caused  her  sleeve  to  fall  back,  and  disclosed  an 
arm  so  rarely  proportioned  and  colored  that  the 
statuesque  character  of  her  beauty  impressed 
itself  afresh  upon  her  aunt. 

“ Think  of  you ! He  will  think  you  superb, 
Kate,”  she  said ; and  Kate  smiled  and  replied : 

“But  men  don’t  care  to  have  their  wives’ 
nieces  haunting  their  houses  perpetually,  how- 
ever superb  they  may  be.  We  are  too  nearly 
of  an  age  for  him  to  feel  that  you  are  bound  to 
be  my  protectress,  though  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  act  as  if  you  thought  so.  If  he 
doesn’t  like  me  for  myself  he  will  feel  me  to  be 
an  intruder.” 

“He  will  like  you  for  yourself— of  course  he 
will  like  you  for  yourself,”  Laura  said,  impar 
tiently.  “ I wish  you  hadn’t  raised  the  ques- 
tion, Kate ; you  are  my  niece,  that  will  be  enough 
for  Guy.” 

“Notwithstanding,  I shall  wish  him  to  like 
me  for  myself  if  I am  to  live  in  his  house,”  Kate 
said,  quietly,  and  then  there  was  a pause ; and 
when  Laura  Ellington  spoke,  some  few  minutes 
afterward,  it  was  on  another  subject. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  Guy  Meredith  was 
to  come  to  claim  his  bride.  He  had  never  once 
in  his  letters  alluded  to  her  grandfather’s  death, 
and  Laura  rightly  conjectured  that  he  did  not 
know  of  it.  Her  fortune,  her  position  as  posi- 
tive possessor  of  all  the  old  man’s  wealth,  was 
unknown  to  Guy  as  yet,  and  Laura  loved  to 
think  that  it  was  so — loved  to  feel  that  it  was 
for  herself  (only  herself)  that  she  was  sought. 
When  the  hour  came  for  his  arrival  such  a soft, 
bright  flush  mounted  to  her  cheek  that  she  look- 
ed even  younger  than  her  magnificent  niece, 
who  was  feeling  rather  bored  by  all  this  “ fuss 
and  excitement,”  as  she  termed  it,  about  the 
advent  of  another  woman’s  lover. 

He  came  at  last ; and  Miss  Ellington’s  niece 
saw  in  her  aunt’s  future  husband  “ nothing  ex- 
traordinary,” she  averred  to  herself,  with  some 
satisfaction.  He  was  a well  grown  and  well 
set  up  man,  with  a soldierly  bearing,  a gentle- 
manly address,  and  a face  that  would  have  been 
handsome  if  it  had  not  “been  bronzed  out  of 
all  harmony  with  his  light  blue  eyes,”  she 
said.  And  he  saw  in  her  the  realization  of  ev- 
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ery  wild  dream  of  sumptuous  beauty  which  he 
had  ever  dreamed.  Even  as  Laura,  holding  him 
proudly  by  the  hand,  introduced  him  to  her 
niece  in  the  words,  “ This  is  the  Guy  Meredith 
I have  told  you  of,  Kate ; he  is  going  to  be  my 
husband” — even  as  she  said  these  words  with 
such  an  intensity  of  affection  and  pride  and 
trust  in  him,  he  felt  his  heart  beat  more  quickly 
a9  he  met  the  violet  eyes  of  the  one  who  was 
gifted  with  such  beauty  and  grace  as  might  have 
been  hers  who  tempted  Launcelot  from  his 
knightly  allegiance,  and  wrought  the  ruin  of  the 
round  table. 

Their  paths  apparently  lay  smoothly  before 
them.  He  had  but  to  renew  his  offer  in  order 
to  be  accepted ; and  when  he  had  renewed  it, 
justifying  it  by  the  assertion  that  now  he  could 
maintain  her  as  she  ought  to  be  maintained,  she 
told  him  of  the  old  man’s  death  and  her  own 
riches.  “ I am  glad  you  did  not  know  any  of 
this  before  you  came  back  to  me,  my  own  true 
Guy,”  she  said;  “it  is  such  a joy  to  me  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  all  this  is  mine , and  that  all 
that’s  mine  is  thine  from  this  day  forth !”  She 
spoke  these  words  very  joyously,  and  it  crashed 
her  spirits  rather  when  he  replied,  despondingly : 

“ I wish  to  Heaven  your  grandfather  had  ac- 
ceded to  our  moderate  wishes  and  enabled  us 
to  marry  three  years  ago.  A little  then  would 
have  made  us  happier  than — ” He  paused  ab- 
ruptlv,  and  she  asked,  anxiously, 

“‘Than’ what,  Guy?” 

“Than  the  delay  has  made  us,”  he  answered, 
confusedly. 

“ Delay  has  not  been  dangerous  in  our  case,” 
she  said,  fondly.  44  Guy,  these  three  past  years 
seem  as  nothing  now  I see  you  again ; and  I do 
rejoice  in  my  wealth  and  in  the  power  it  gives 
us  for  your  sake.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  almost  hum- 
bly. “You  good,  true  woman,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice  ; “I  will  do  my  be9t  to  make  you  feel 
that  delay  has  not  been  dangerous  in  our  case.” 

44  How  strangely  you  speak,  Guy !”  she  said. 
“ Why,  delay  has  been  our  friend — has  aggrand- 
ized you  and  enriched  me ; and  I am  not  less 
pretty,  less  graceful,  less  lovable,  than  I was 
three  years  ago — am  I ?”  she  added,  anxiously. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  then  and  kissed  her, 
assuring  her,  passionately,  that  she  was  more 
than  all  these  things ; but  still  something  in  his 
tones  rang  untrue,  although  his  words  were  kind. 

And  while  he  was  embracing  and  reassur- 
ing her  the  beautiful  niece  who  was  depend- 
ent on  Miss  Ellington  came  into  the  room,  and 
looked  with  grandly  wondering  eyes  upon  the 
scene. 

“I  am  sure  I beg  your  pardon,”  she  said; 
“but  really  I had  no  idea  I should  intrude 
upon  any  thing  so  poetical  as  the  embrace  of  a 
pair  of  reunited  lovers.  Captain  Meredith  will 
be  longer  according  me  his  forgiveness  than 
you  will  be,  Aunt  Laura.  I see  it  in  his  eyes.” 

“Indeed  you  read  their  language  wrongly,” 
he  said,  warmly ; and  Kate  shrugged  her  hand- 
some shoulders  as  she  answered : 
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“ You'll  think  me  beneath  anger  when  you 
hear  my  mission.”  Then  she  turned  to  Miss 
Ellington  and  put  out  her  hands  with  a pity- 
imploring  gesture.  “ They  say  beggars  mustn’t 
be  choosers;  but  don’t  condemn  me  to  that 
odious  tea-green  suit  which  Mrs.  Bertrand  says 
she  had  express  orders  from  you  to  make  forme." 

“ Oh,  Kate,  I thought  it  lovely !”  Laura  said, 
eagerly. 

“ Did  you  so  ? Well,  I pity  your  taste,  and 
resign  myself,”  Kate  said,  looking  through  her 
lashes. 

“ Don’t  keep  it  if  you  dislike  it,”  Miss  Elling- 
ton said,  in  a slightly  offended  tone.  The  cos- 
tume under  discussion  had  cost  her  much  care 
and  thought.  It  was  new  in  color  and  rich  in 
material,  and  was  well  suited  to  display  the 
peculiar  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  her  beautiful 
and  brilliant  niece.  It  struck  Miss  Ellington 
as  hard,  rather,  that  Kate  should  elect  to  make 
herself  out  aggrieved,  even  in  such  a minor 
matter  os  this,  before  Captain  Meredith. 

“ What  did  your  niece  mean  by  saying  beg- 
gars mustn’t  be  choosers?”  he  asked,  rather 
constrainedly,  of  Laura  a little  later. 

“Don’t  call  her  my  niece  in  that  hesitating 
way,  Guy.” 

“ What  shall  I call  her  ? you  are  Miss  Elling- 
ton.” 

“Call  her  Kate.” 

“That  sounds  too  familiar.” 

“Please  don’t  stand  upon  the  ordor  of  your 
speech  to  her ; she  will  think  you  dislike  her 
if  you  are  stiff.” 

“Dislike  her,”  he  repeated,  in  an  impas- 
sioned tone ; “ she’s  not  a creature  to  call  forth 
that  faculty.  How  lovely  she  is,  to  be  sure !”  he 
added,  enthusiastically.  Then  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  Laura’s  hand,  which  she  had  pot 
out  to  him  when  she  had  made  her  protest 
against  the  exceeding  formality  of  his  mention 
of  her  niece — bent  down  and  kissed  it.  Kissed 
it  tenderly ; but  still  not  as  he  would  have  kissed 
it  three  years  ago,  she  felt. 

It  was  not  well  with  any  one  of  those  three, 
seemingly,  that  night.  A pang  of  doubt — of 
doubt  which  she  could  not  dissolve,  could  not 
analyze  even — had  assailed  Laura.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  a change  had  come  over  Guy — her 
once  ardent-hearted,  noble-souled  lover.  But 
in  what  this  change  consisted  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say.  He  was  almost  the  same,  but  not 
quite  the  same ; and  how  one  hates  the  almost, 
under  such  circumstances. 

And  a more  horrible  pang  than  even  this 
doubt  had  assailed  Guy  Meredith.  Laura  dis- 
trusted something  vague ; but  he  distrusted  a 
more  dangerous  tangibility.  He  distrusted  that 
dreadfully  beautiful  niece’s  power  over  him-— 
the  affianced  of  her  aunt.  He  knew'  that  his 
heart  was  revolting  already  against  the  alle- 
giance he  had  voluntarily  vowed.  He  knew 
himself  failing,  in  fact — failing  in  all  those  qual- 
ities of  honor  and  constancy  and  consistency 
on  which  he  had  once  prided  himself.  He 
knew  himself  bewitched — hopelessly  and  fooh 
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ishly  bewitched  by  the  graciously  beautiful  si- 
ren, who  on  the  surface  was  so  oblivious  of 
him  and  of  his  adoration. 

But  oblivious  only  on  the  surface.  In  the  j 
' heart  which  throbbed  under  that  grandly  mod-  i 
eled  chest  she  had  planned  many  a pretty  arti- 
fice, many  a winning  wile.  And  that  which 
she  had  cleverly  planned  she  had  fairly  exe- 
cuted. Before  he  had  been  thrown  in  contact  | 
with  her  a month,  he  had  learned  to  lodk  with  | 
admiring  interest  on  every  fresh  phase  of  her  j 
splendid  caprice.  She  was  by  turns  indifferent 
and  careless  to  him  and  to  every  one  else,  and 
carefully  charming.  He  hardly  knew  which 
manner  beseemed  her  best,  which  grace  of  hers 
was  more  dazzling  to  him.  It  was  a yen'  fiery 
furnace  this,  through  which  the  gallant  young 
officer  was  passing,  and  he  got  most  horribly 
singed  in  the  ordeal. 

As  for  Kate,  she  was  “only  fulfilling  her 
destiny,”  she  told  herself,  reassuringly.  Her 
father  had  been  unjustly  treated — robbed  of  his 
birth-right  by  the  very  man  who  had  enriched 
her  aunt.  It  was  only  poetical  justice,  if  in  turn 
she  took  to  herself  something  that  was  of  value 
to  that  aunt.  Only  poetical  justice,  even  if 
she  squandered  it. 

So  she  reasoned ; so  in  pity  for  her  woman- 
liness  let  us  believe  she  felt.  At  any  rate  she 
did  not  hold  her  hand.  At  any  rate  she  did  not 
indulge  herself  with  the  luxury  of  being  merci- 
ful. If  it  was  fine  to  spare,  it  was  also  fine  to 
spoil.  “ Let  those  take  who  have  the  power, 
and  let  those  keep  who  can,”  she  said,  with 
one  of  the  prettiest  waves  of  her  pretty  head. 
And  at  the  time  she  said  it  she  felt  tolerably 
certain  that  she  had  the  power  to  take,  and  that 
“ Aunt  Laura”  had  not  the  power  to  keep. 

“Oh!  the  dalliance  and  the  wit!  the  flat- 
tery and  the  strife !”  That  period  was  so  full 
of  all  these  elements  to  the  trio  with  whom 
these  annals  have  to  deal.  It  came  to  an  end 
at  length ; and  the  end  came  in  this  way  : 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed — the  wedding- 
day  which  was  to  see  consummated  that  long- 
tried  fealty  and  love  which  had  been  between 
Laura  Ellington  and  Guy  Meredith.  And  as 
soon  as  it  was  fixed,  anxious  heed  was  taken 
of  it,  and  all  and  sundry  were  on  their  mettle 
to  do  it  honor.  Into  the  midst  of  the  festal 
^ strain  of  preparation  there  came  this  passing 
discord : Kate  would  not  be  the  bridemaid  of 
her  aunt ! Kate  was  determined  to  seek  an- 
other home  1 

The  announcement  of  this  intention  came 
upon  Miss  Ellington  like  a thunder-clap. 

.When  ? why ? what  did  it  portend ? It  had  all 
along  been  understood  that  Kate  should  live 
with  them.  She  looked  at  her  lover  for  his 
indorsement  of  this  expression,  and  she  read 
only  blank  dismay  in  his  face.  “ I do  not  wish 
to  part  with  her,”  she  said.  “ I owe  something 
to  my  brother’s  child — something  that  we  will 
both  strive  to  repay ; won’t  we,  Guy  ?” 

“ Don’t  ask  me — don’t  ask  me,  for  Heaven’s 
sake.” 
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“Why  not?  Oh,  Guy,  what  is  this  that 
has  come  upon  you,  making  you  doubt  if  my 
niece  can  be  your  niece  too?”  The  woman 
who  was  still  young  asked  this  question,  with 
a wild  fear  upon  her  of  the  younger,  more  at- 
tractive woman.  A fear  that  she  hoped  and 
prayed  might  be  assuaged  in  his  answer;  and 
this  is  how  he  answered  her : 

“Oh,  Laura,  I said  truly  enough  that  de- 
lays are  dangerous ; we  have  delayed  over- 
long.  • My  heart  is  less  worthy  of  you,  being 
less  wholly  yours  than  when  I parted  from 
you.” 

“But  the  delay  was  none  of  my  making,” 
she  cried. 

“ Nor  was  it  of  my  making ; it  was  of  for- 
tune’s making.  We  were  parted  because — be- 
cause it  was  expedient  we  should  part ; and  now' 
we  must  rue  the  fruits  of  such  expediency. 

Three  years  ago  I could  have  withstood  Venus 
herself,  if  you  had  been  the  price  of  withstand- 
ing ; but  now,  Kate’s  beauty  has  gone  into  my 
soul,  and  I love  her,  Laura.” 

He  said  the  last  w'ords  in  so  contrite  a tone 
that  she  dared  not  have  blamed  him,  even  if 
her  pride  would  have  let  her  do  so. 

“Be  it  so,”  she  said.  “Substitute  ‘Kate’ 
for  ‘Laura’  Ellington,  and  let  all  be  the  same, 
if  she  agrees.” 

“I  dare  not  ask  her,”  he  said,  passionately. 
“What  am  I made  of,  do  you  think,  that  I 
could  dare  to  offer  her  a heart  that  has  been 
laid  at  another  woman’s  shrine  ?” 

“ How  you  love  her!”  she  said,  bitterly. 

“Ay,  how  I love  her!”  he  responded,  with 
equal  bitterness ; “ and  how  lightly  my  love  will 
weigh  with  her ! She  will  despise  me  for  my 
looseness  of  purpose — for  the  very  weakness 
which  has  made  me  her  slave.  When  I shall 
be  simply  your  left-off  lover,  Heaven  help  me !” 

“And  Heaven  help  her  to  bear  the  hearing 
that  her  scorn  is  your  worst  grief!”  Laura  said, 
in  a low  voice.  “ We  must  be  clear  from  this 
point — we  must  understand  each  other,  how- 
ever she  may  misconstrue  your  exalted  motives. 

If  money  can  smooth  your  path  to  a marriage 
with  my  niece,  it  shall  be  smooth.” 

“Laura!  why  didn’t  you  marry  me  three 
years  ago  ?” 

“Wrhy!  do  you  ask  why?  Could  I force 
you  to  the  altar  against  your  prudent  convic- 
tions ? Ah,  Guy,  there  are  some  things  bet- 
ter worth  having  than  silver  and  gold.  I have 
these,  and  I have  nothing  else.  Three  years 
ago  I would  have  followed  you  blindly  through 
all  the  world,  like  the  wakened  beauty  in  the 
* Day  Dream  ;’  but  you  were  overwise,  and  this 
is  the  result.” 

She  bent  down  her  head  and  sobbed ; but 
when  he  came  near  to  comfort  her  she  shrank 
away. 

“No;  all  that  is  over,”  she  said;  “Kate 
has  won  you — ” 

“ Against  my  will,”  he  interrupted. 

“ Yes ; against  your  will,  against  your  judg- 
ment, against  your  taste.  I know  all  that,” 
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she  cried,  impetuously;  “still  she  has  won 
you,  and  if  you  find  that  you  can  win  her,  you 
shall  have  a richly  endowed  bride.” 

They  parted  then  very  mournfully,  as  friends. 

The  day  that  had  been  fixed  for  the  wedding- 
day  arrived  ; and  Kate— on  whom  the  convic- 
tion had  dawned  that  there  was  a screw  loose 
between  her  aunt  and  her  aunt’s  betrothed — sat 
biding  the  issue  of  it  in  a white  morning  gown 
that  could  easily  be  displaced  for  the  more  elab- 
orate bridal  array.  Suddenly,  upon  he*  seclu- 
sion, Laura  Ellington,  the  bride-elect,  broke, 
and  Kate,  looking  up  languidly,  asked — 

“ Isn’t  Captain  Meredith  rather  late  ?” 

“He  is  here  waiting  for  you,”  was  the  an- 
swer. 

“ For  me!”  Kate  said,  the  remembrance  of 
all  her  little  machinations  causing  a blush  to 
come  into  her  checks. 

“Ye9,  for  you — the  man  who  was  to  have 
been  my  husband  waiting  for  you  to  go  to  the 
altar  with  him,”  Laura  Ellington  pursued,  ex- 
citedly. “ I am  only  three  or  four  years  older 
than  you,  Kate;  yet  your  life  begins  to-day, 
and  mine  ends.  Will  you  marry  him  ?" 

“ Me ! Aunt  Laura,  what  bad  taste !”  The 
girl,  who  had  harmonious  instincts  in  spite  of 
her  inherent  coquetry,  sprang  to  her  feet  as  6he 
spoke. 

“Yes,  you.  This  house,  the  country  place — 
all  my  property — shall  be  yours  as  soon  as  you 
are  his  wife.” 

“ His  wife ! Captain  Meredith’s  wife ! You 
are  to  be  that,  Aunt  Laura.” 

“ I was  to  have  been ; but — ah ! this  has 
been  play  to  you,  but  worse  than  death  to  me,” 
the  poor,  heart-sore  woman  cried.  “ He  loved 


me,  and  was  prudent ; and  when  the  reigti  of 
prudence  was  over,  he  w'as  false.  Oh ! Kate  ! 
Kate ! am  I mad  ?” 

Her  niece  could  not  answer  her  question. 
The  winning  of  Captain  Meredith’s  heart,  and 
the  undermining  of  Captain  Meredith’s  honor, 
had  been  a very  pleasant  pastime  to  this  young 
lady  ; but  she  had  not  contemplated  any  thing 
so  serious  as  this.  She  did  not  want  to  marry 
Guy  Meredith  herself.  “It  is  impossible  to 
marry  all  the  men  who  love  one,  you  know,” 
she  argued  coolly,  when  he  asked  her  to  do  so. 
Besides,  wider  fields  were  open  to  her,  for 
Laura  Ellington  executed  a deed  of  gift,  where- 
by her  niece  became  possessed  of  all  her  wealth. 
And  shortly  afterward,  that  last  frantic  appeal 
of  Laura — “ Kate ! Kate ! am  I mad  ?”  was 
answered  tangibly.  “Poor  Miss  Ellington” 
(people  pitied  her  more  than  ever  now)  was  re- 
moved from  her  own  “ luxurious  abode”  (so  the 
penny-a-liner  had  it)  to  the  confines  of  a private 
lunatic  asylum,  where  she  still  lives.  Always 
dressed  in  white,  like  the  bride  she  believes  her- 
self to  be ; and  always  stung  to  frenzy  by  the 
suspicion  of  any  thing  like  a prudential  move- 
ment, or  the  sight  of  a bit  of  red  cloth.  The 
one  recalls  the  conduct,  the  other  the  cloth  of 
the  lover  who  left  her. 

As  for  1 im ! Kate  never  rewarded  the  per- 
fidy she  had  caused.  The  beautiful  Miss  El- 
lington, possessed  of  all  her  aunt’s  wealth, 
played  for  higher  stakes  than  a poor  captain  in 
the  line,  with  a temporarily  good  staff  appoint- 
ment. She  married  a peer  of  the  realm,  who 
is  endowed  with  a great  gift  of  forbearance — 
and  it  may  be  added  that  her  Aunt  Laura  is 
not  the  only  woman  she  has  driven  mad. 


[. EnUrtd  according  to  Act  of  Congress , in  the  year  1869.  by  Harder  and  Brothers , in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  S totes , for  the  Southern  District  of  Mew  York ] 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AS  I have  said,  the  battle  was  ended : but 
there  followed  the  usual  results  of  victory 
—of  ever  so  great  a victory — picking  up  the 
wounded  and  burying  the  slain. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  had  only  too  much  of 
this  melancholy  work  on  hand  for  some  days 
following  her  interview  with  Mr.  Summerhayes. 
A few  hours  after  her  fainting-fit,  Adrienne 
rose  from  bed,  and  appeared  in  the  household 
circle  just  as  usual;  but  for  weeks  her  white 
face  was  whiter,  and  her  manner  more  listless 
than  ever.  This  love-fancy,  begun  in  the  mer- 
est childhood,  had  taken  deeper  root  in  her 
heart  than  even  her  mother  was  aware ; and 
the  tearing  of  it  up  tore  some  of  the  life  away 
with  it. 


She  never  blamed  any  one.  “ Mamma,  you 
wrere  quite  right,”  she  said,  the  only  time  the 
matter  was  referred  to,  and  then  she  implored 
it  might  never  be  spoken  of  again.  “Mam- 
ma, dearest ! I could  not  have  married  such  a 
man ; I shall  not  even  love  him — not  for  very 
long.  Pray  be  quite  content  about  me.” 

But  for  all  that,  poor  Adrienne  grew  iveak 
and  languid;  and  the  slender  hold  she  ever 
had  on  life  seemed  to  slacken  day  by  day. 
She  was  always  patient,  always  sweet ; but  she 
took  very  little  interest  in  any  thing. 

For  Sir  Edward,  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  Mr.  Summerhayes,  and  the  whole 
affair  of  his  daughter’s  projected  marriage.  He 
became  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings 
and  sensations,  imagining  himself  a victim  to 
one  ailment  after  another,  till  his  wife  never 
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knew  whether  to  smile  or  to  feel  serious  anxi- 
ety. And  that  insidious  disease  which  he 
really  had — at  least  I think  he  must  have  had, 
though  nobody  gave  it  a name — was  beginning 
to  show  itself  in  lapses  of  memory  so  painful, 
and  so  evidently  involuntary,  that  no  one  ever 
laughed  at  them  now,  or  said,  wdth  sarcastic 
emphasis,  “ Papa  forgets.’*  Then,  too,  he  had 
fits  of  irritability  so  extreme,  mingled  with  cor- 
responding depression  and  remorse,  that  even 
his  wife  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
Nobody  else  ever  attempted  to  do  any  thing 
with  him.  He  was  thrown  entirely  upon  her 
charge,  and  clung  to  her  with  a helpless  depend- 
ence, engrossing  her  whole  time  and  thoughts, 
and  being  jealous  of  her  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  any  other  than  himself,  even  her 
own  children.  By  this  time  they  had  quitted 
Paris,  which  he  insisted  upon  doing,  and  set- 
tled temporarily  in  London : where,  between 
him  and  Adrienne,  who  in  his  weakness  though 
not  in  his  selfishness,  so  pathetically  resembled 
her  father,  the  wife  and  mother  was  completely 
absorbed — made  intt^  a perfect  slave. 

This  annoyed  extremely  her  son  Cdsar,  whose 
bright  healthy  youth  had  little  pity  for  morbid 
fancies ; and  who,  when  he  was  told  of  the 
Summerhayes  affair,  considered  his  mother  had 
done  quite  right,  and  was  furious  at  the  thought 
of  his  favorite  sister  wasting  one  sigh  over  “ that 
old  humbug.”  “I’ll  tell  you  what,  mother — 
find  Adrienne  something  to  do.  Depend  upon 
it,  nothing  keeps  people  straight  like  having 
plenty  to  do.  Let  us  buy  Brierley  Hall,  and 
then  we  will  set  to  work  and  pull  it  down  and 
build  it  up  again.  Fine  amusement  that  will 
be — grand  occupation  for  both  papa  and  Adri- 
enne.” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  laughed  at  her  son’s 
rode  boyish  way  of  settling  matters,  but  allowed 
that  there  was  some  common-sense  in  the  plan 
he  suggested.  Only  it  annihilated,  perhaps  for- 
ever, her  own  dreams  about  Oldham  Court. 

“Oh,  never  mind  that,”  reasoned  the  light- 
hearted young  fellow:  “you  shall  go  back 
again  some  day.  There  are  so  many  of  us, 
some  will  be  sure  to  want  Oldhain  Court  to 
live  at ; or  you  can  have  it  yourself  as  a dower- 
house.  It  is  securely  ours ; we  can  not  get  rid 
of  it ; Mr.  Langhorne  tells  me  it  is  entailed  on 
the  family.  Unless,  indeed,  you  should  hap- 
pen to  outlive  us  all,  your  six  children,  and — 
say  sixty  grandchildren,  when  you  can  sell  it 
if  you  choose,  and  do  what  you  like  with  the 
money.” 

Laughing  at  such  a ridiculous  possibility, 
Lady  de  Bougainville  patted  her  son’s  head, 
told  him  he  was  a great  goose,  but  nevertheless 
yielded  to  his  reasoning. 

In  this  scheme,  when  formally  consulted — of 
which  formality  he  was  now  more  tenacious 
than  ever — Sir  Edward  also  condescended  to 
agree;  and  Adrienne,  when  told  of  it,  broke 
into  a faint  smile  at  the  thought  of  changing 
this  dreaiy  hotel  life  for  a real  country  home 
once  more — a beautiful  old  house  with  a park 


and  a lake,  and  a wood  full  of  primroses  and 
violets : for  Adrienne  was  a thorough  country 
girl,  who  would  never  be  made  into  a town  lady. 

So  Brierley  Hall  was  bought,  and  the  resto- 
rations begun,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  every 
body,  including  the  invalids,  who  brightened 
up  day  by  day.  A furnished  house  was  taken 
in  Brierley  village,  and  thither  the  whole  fami- 
ly removed : to  be  on  the  spot,  they  said,  so  as 
to  watch  the  progress  of  their  new  house,  the 
rebuilding  of  which,  Cesar  declared,  was  as  ex- 
citing as  the  re-establishment  of  an  empire. 
True,  this  had  not  been  done  on  the  grand 
scale  which  his  youthful  ambition  planned,  for 
his  wiser  mother  preferred  leaving  the  fine  old 
exterior  walls  intact,  and  only  remodeling  the 
interior  of  the  mansion.  But  still  it  was  an  en- 
tirely new  home,  and  in  a new  neighborhood, 
where  not  a soul  knew  any  thing  of  them,  nOr 
did  they  know  a single  soul. 

This  fact  had  its  advantages,  as  Josephine, 
half  pleasurably,  half  painfully,  recognized.  It 
was  a relief  to  her  to  dwell  among  strangers, 
and  in  places  to  which  was  attached  not  one 
sad  memory — like  that  spot  which  some  old 
poet  sings  of,  where 

“No.  sod  in  all  the  island  green, 

Has  opened  for  a grave." 

“ This  is  capital !”  Cdsar  would  say,  when  he 
and  his  mother  took  their  confidential  stroll  un 
der  the  great  elm  avenue,  or  down  the  ivy  walk, 
after  having  spent  hours  in  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  masons  and  carpenters,  painters 
and  paper-hangers.  “I  think  rebuilding  a 
house  is  as  grand  as  founding  a family — which 
I mean  to  do.” 

“ Re-found  it,  as  we  are  doing  here,”  cor- 
rected the  mother  with  a smile,  for  her  son  was 
growing  out  of  her  own  conservative  principles ; 
he  belonged  to  the  new  generation,  and  delight- 
ed in  every  thing  modern  and  fresh.  They  oft- 
en had  sharp,  merry  battles  together,  in  which 
she  sometimes  succumbed ; as  many  a strong- 
minded  mother  will  do  to  an  eldest  and  favorite 
son,  and  rather  enjoy  her  defeat. 

Cdsar  was  very  much  at  home  this  year,  both 
because  it  was  an  interregnum  between  his  col- 
lege life  and  his  choice  of  a profession,  which 
still  hung  doubtful,  and  because  his  mother  was 
glad  to  have  him  abont  her,  supplying  the  need 
tacitly  felt  of  “ a man  in  the  house” — instead  of 
a fidgety  and  vacillating  hypochondriac.  No 
one  gave  this  name  to  Sir  Edward,  but  all  his 
family  understood  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
acted  upon  them.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
otherwise.  He  was  quite  incapable  of  govern- 
ing, and  therefore  was  silently  and  respectfully 
deposed. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  strong  influence  of  his 
ever-watchful  guardian,  his  wife,  the  sacred 
veil  of  sickness  was  gradually  dropped  over  all 
his  imperfections;  and  though  he  was  little 
consulted  or  allowed  to  be  troubled  with  any 
thing,  his  comfort  was  made  the  first  law  of  the 
household,  and  every  thing  done  for  the  amnse- 
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ment  and  gratification  of  “poor  papa.”  With 
which  arrangement  papa  was  quite  satisfied ; 
and,  though  he  never  did  any  thing,  doubtless 
considered  himself  aa  the  central  sun  of  the 
whole  establishment : that  is,  if  he  ever  thought 
about  it  at  all,  or  about  any  thing  beyond  him- 
self. It  was  as  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where 
his  selfishness  ended  and  his  real  incapacity 
began,  as  it  is  in  some  men  to  decide  what  is 
madness  and  what  actual  badness.  Some  psy- 
chologists have  started  the  comfortable  but  rath- 
er dangerous  theory,  that  all  badness  must  be 
madness.  God  knows!  Meantime,  may  He 
keep  us  all,  or  one  day  make  ns,  sane  am d 
sound ! 

This  condition  of  the  nominal  head  of  the 
household  was  a certain  drawback  when  the 
neighbors  began  to  call ; and,  as  was  natural, 
all  the  county  opened  its  arms  to  Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  de  Bougainville  and  their  charming 
family.  For  charming  they  were  at  once  pro- 
nounced to  be,  and  with  reason.  Though  lit- 
tle was  known  of  them  beyond  the  obvious 
facts  of  a title,  a fortune,  and  the  tales  whis- 
pered about  by  their  servants  of  how  they  had 
just  come  from  Paris,  where  they  had  mingled 
in  aristocratic  and  even  royal  circles,  still  this 
was  enough.  And  the  sight  of  them,  at  church, 
and  elsewhere,  confirmed  every  favorable  im- 
pression. They  were  soon  invited  out  in  all 
directions,  and  courted  to  an  extent  that  even 
Sir  Edward  might  have  been  content  with,  in 
the  neighborhood  which  they  had  selected  as 
their  future  home. 

But,  strange  to  say,  Sir  Edward’s  thirst  for 
society  had  now  entirely  ceased.  He  consid- 
ered it  an  intolerable  bore  to  be  asked  out  to 
dinner;  and  when  he  did  go,  generally  sat  si- 
lent, or  made  himself  as  disagreeable  as  he  had 
once  been  agreeable  in  company.  The  simple 
law  of  good-manners— that  a man  may  stay  at 
home  if  he  chooses,  but  if  he  does  go  out,  he 
ought  to  make  himself  as  pleasant  as  he  can — 
was  not  recognized  by  poor  Sir  Edward.  Nor 
would  he  have  guests  at  his  own  house ; it  was 
too  troublesome,  he  said,  and  he  was  sure  no- 
body ever  came  to  see  him,  but  only  to  see  the 
young  people  and  their  mother.  He  was  not 
going  to  put  himself  out  in  order  to  entertain 
their  visitors.  So  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  this 
large  establishment  the  family  were  soon  afraid 
even  of  asking  an  accidental  friend  to  dinner. 

But  over  these  and  other  vagaries  of  her 
master,  which  old  Bridget  used  to  tell  me  of, 
let  me  keep  silence — the  tender  silence  which 
Lady  de  Bougainville  scrupulously  kept  when- 
ever she  referred  to  this  period  of  her  life,  ex- 
ternally so  rich,  so  prosperous,  so  happy.  And, 
I believe,  looked  back  upon  from  the  distance 
of  years,  she  herself  felt  it  to  have  been  so. 

I think  the  same.  I do  not  wish  her  to  be 
pitied  overmuch,  as  if  her  life  had  been  one 
long  tragedy ; for  that  was  not  true ; no  lives 
are.  They  are  generally  a mixture  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  ups  and  downs,  risings  and  fall- 
ings as  upon  sea-waves,  or  else  a brief  space 


i of  sailing  w’ith  the  current  over  smooth  sun- 
I shiny  waters,  as  just  now  this  family  were  sail- 
I ing.  A gay,  happy  young  family ; for  even 
Adrienne  began  to  lift  up  her  head  like  a snow- 
drop after  frost,  and  go  now  and  then  to  a 
dance  or  an  archery  meeting;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  was  steadily  constant  to  the 
occupations  she  liked  best  — walking,  basket- 
laden,  to  the  cottages  about  Brierlev,  wherever 
there  was  any  body  sick,  or  poor,  or  old ; teach- 
ing in  the  Sunday-school ; and  being  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  every  child  in  the  parish. 
Some  of  these,  become  grown-up  fathers  and 
mothers,  had  cherished,  I found,  such  a tender 
recollection  of  her — her  mild,  pale  face,  and 
her  sweet  ways — that  there  are  now’  in  Brierley 
several  little  girls  called  “ Addy,”  or  “ Ador- 
ine,”  which  was  their  parents’  corruption  of  the 
quaint  foreign  name  after  which  they  had  been 
christened,  the  name  of  Miss  dc  Bougainville. 

Looking  at  her,  her  mother  gradually  be- 
came content.  There  are  Worse  things  than 
£n  unfortunate  love — a miserable  marriage,  for 
instance.  And  with  pleety  of  money,  plenty 
of  time,  and  a moderate  amount  of  health  (not 
much,  alas ! for  Adrienne’s  winter  cough  always 
returned),  an  unmarried  woman  can  fill  up  many 
a small  blank  in  others’  lives,  and,  when  she 
dies,  leave  a wide  blank  for  that  hitherto  un- 
noticed life  of  her  own. 

They  must,  on  the  whole,  have  led  a merry 
existence,  and  been  a goodly  sight  to  see,  these 
young  De  Bougainvilles,  during  the  two  years 
that  Sir  Edward  was  restoring  Brierlev  Hall. 
When  they  walked  into  church,  filling  the 
musty  old  pew  with  a perfect  gush  of  youth 
and  bloom,  hearty  boyhood  and  beautiful  girl- 
hood ; or  when  in  a battalion,  half  horse,  half 
foot,  they  attended  archery  parties,  and  cricket 
meetings,  and  picnics,  creating  quite  a sensa- 
tion, and  reviving  all  thegayety  of  the  county— 
their  mother  must  have  been  exceedingly  proud 
of  them. 

“Only  three  of  us  at  a time,  please,”  she 
would  answer,  in  amused  deprecation,  to  the 
heaps  of  invitations  which  came  for  dinners, 
and  dances,  and  what  not.  “We  shall  over- 
run yon  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  we  are  so 
many.  ” 

“We  are  so  many!”  Ah!  poor  fond  mo- 
ther, planning  room  after  room  in  her  large 
house,  and  sometimes  fearing  that  Brierlev  Hall 
itself  would  not  be  big  enough  to  contain  her 
children.  “ So  many !”  Well,  they  are  again 
the  same  number  now. 

By  the  time  the  Hall  wa9  finished,  the  De 
Bougainvilles  had  fairly  established  their  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
families  in  the  neighborhood.  The  young  peo- 
ple were  pronounced  delightful ; the  mother  in 
her  beautiful  middle-age  was  almost  as  young 
as  any  of  them,  always  ready  to  share  in  and 
advance  the  amusements  of  her  children,  and 
keep  them  from  feeling  their  father’s  condition 
as  any  cloud  upon  themselves.  She  stood  a 
constant  and  safe  barrier  between  him  and 
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them  ; — a steady  wall ; with  sunshine  on  the 
one  side  and  shade  on  the  other,  but  which  nev- 
er betrayed  the  mystery  of  either.  Many  a 
time,  after  a sleepless  night  or  a weary  day,  she 
would  quit  her  husband  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
come  down  among  her  children  with  the  bright- 
est face  possible,  ready  to  hear  of  all  their  pleas- 
ures, share  in  their  interests,  and  be  courteous 
and  cordial  to  their  new  friends;  who,  young 
and  old,  were  loud  in  admiration  of  Lady  de 
Bougainville.  Also,  so  well  did  she  maintain 
his  dignity,  and  shield  his  peculiarities  by  wise 
excuses,  that  every  body  was  exceedingly  civil, 
and  even  sympathetic,  to  Sir  Edward.  He 
might  have  enjoyed  his  once  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  dining  out  every  day,  had  he  chosen ; 
but  he  seldoflf  did  choose,  and  shut  himself  up 
from  society  almost  entirely. 

At  length  the  long-deserted  mansion  was  an 
inhabited  house  once  more.  Light,  merry  feet 
ran  up  and.  down  the  noble  staircase ; voices, 
singing  and  calling,  were  heard  in  and  out  of 
the  Hall;  and  every  evening  there  was  laugh- 
ter, and  chatter,  and  music  without  end  in  the 
tapestry-room,  which  the  young  De  Bougain- 
villes preferred  to  any  other.  It  was  “ so  fun- 
# ny,”  they  said ; and  when  a house-warming  was 
proposed,  a grand  ball,  to  requite  the  innumer- 
able hospitalities  the  family  had  received  since 
they  came  to  the  neighborhood,  Cesar,  and 
Louis  too — so  far  as  Louis  condescended  to  such 
mundane  things,  being  a student  and  a youth  of 
poetical  mind — insisted  that  the  dancing  should 
take  place  there. 

44  It  would  be  grand,”  said  they,  44  to  see  these 
ghostly  gentlemen  and  ladies  looking  down 
upon  us  flesh  and  blood  creatures,  so  full  of 
fun,  and  enjoying  life  so  much.  Mamma,  you 
must  manage  it  for  us.  You  can  persuade  papa 
to  any  thing — persuade  him  to  let  us  have  a 
ball." 

She  promised,  but  doubtfully,  and  the  ques- 
tion long  hung  in  the  balance,  until  some  acci- 
dental caller  happened  to  suggest  to  Sir  Edward 
that  with  his  rauk  and  fortune  he  ought  to  take 
the  lead  in  society,  and  give  entertainments  that 
would  outshine  the  whole  county.  So  one  day 
he  turned  suddenly  round,  not  only  gave  his 
consent  to  the  ball,  but  desired  that  it  might  be 
given  in  the  greatest  splendor,  and  with  no 
sparing  of  expense,  so  that  the  house-warming 
at  Brierley  Hall  might  be  talked  of  for  years 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  was. 

“Now,  really,  papa  has  been  very  good  in 
this  matter,”  said  Cdsar,  rather  remorsefully,  to 
his  sister,  as  they  stood  watching  him  creep 
from  room  to  room,  leaning  on  his  wife's  arm, 
and  taking  a momentary  pleasure  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  preparations  in  ball-room  and  supper- 
room.  The  young  folks  had  now  grown  so  used 
to  their  father's  self-engrossed  valetudinarian- 
ism that  they  took  little  notice  of  him,  except 
to  pay  him  all  respect  when  he  did  appear 
among  them,  and  get  out  of  his  way  as  soon  as 
they  could.  As  over,  he  was  the  44  wet  blank- 
et” upon  all  their  gnyety — the  cloud  in  their 


sunshiny  young  lives.  But  now  he  could  not 
help  this ; once  he  could. 

It  was  astonishing  how  little  these  young 
people  saw  of  their  father,  especially  after  he 
came  to  Brierley  Hall.  He  had  his  own  apart- 
ments, in  which  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  rare- 
ly joining  the  family  circle  except  at  meals. 

His  children’s  company  he  never  sought ; they 
knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  him  and  his  ways, 
and  their  mother  was  satisfied  that  it  should  be 
so.  The  secrets  of  the  life  to  which  she  had 
once  voluntarily  linked  her  own,  and  with  which 
she  had  traveled  on,  easily  or  hardly,  these  many 
years,  were  known  to  her,  and  her  alone.  Best 
so.  Though  she  was  constantly  with  him,  and 
her  whole  thought  seemed  to  be  to  minister  to 
his  comforts  and  contribute  to  his  amusement, 
it  was  curious  how  little  she  ever  talked  to  her 
children  about  their  father. 

The  day  of  the  ball  arrived.  One  or  two 
persons  yet  living,  relics  of  the  families  then 
.belonging  to  the  neighborhood,  have  told  me 
of  it,  and  how  splendid  it  was — finer  than  any 
entertainment  of  the  kind  ever  remembered 
about  Brierley.  Though  it  was  winter  time, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  peo- 
ple came  to  it  for  fifteen  miles  round  — the 
grand  people  of  the  county.  As  for  the  poor 
people — Miss  de  Bougainville’s  poor — they 
were  taken  by  herself  beforehand  to  see  the 
beautiful  sight,  the  supper-room  glittering  with 
crystal  and  plate,  and  the  decorated  ball-room, 
which  was  really  the  tapestry-room,  both  on 
account  of  Ce'sar’s  wish,  and  because  Sir  Ed- 
ward thought,  as  a small  flight  of  stairs  alone 
divided  it  from  his  bedroom,  he  would  be  able 
to  go  in  and  out  and  watch  the  dancers,  retir- 
ing when  he  pleased.  He  had  declined  ap- 
pearing at  supper,  which  would  be  far  too  much 
trouble ; but  he  was  gratified  by  the  handsome 
appearance  of  every  thing,  and  in  so  bland  a 
mood  that  he  consented  to  his  wife’s  desire  that 
there  should  be  next  day  a second  dance  in  the 
servants’  hall,  where  their  humbler  neighbors 
might  enjoy  the  remnants  of  the  feast.  And 
as  she  arranged  all  this,  Lady  de  Bougainville 
felt  in  her  heart  that  it  was  good  to  be  rich — 
good  to  have  power  in  her  hands,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  her  children  and  her  friends  hap- 
py— to  spread  for  them  a merry,  hospitable 
feast,  and  yet  have  enough  left  to  fill  many  a 
basket  of  fragments  for  the  poor. 

“When  your  father  and  I are  gone,”  she 
said  to  Cesar — after  telling  him  what  he  was  to 
do  as  the  young  host  of  the  evening — “ when  we 
have  slipped  away  and  you  reign  here  in  our 
stead,  don’t  ever  forget  the  poor;  we  were  poor 
ourselves  once.” 

No  one  would  have  thought  it  who  saw  her 
now,  moving  about  her  large  house,  and  gov- 
erning it  with  a wise  liberality.  All  her  pet- 
ty, pathetic  economies  had  long  ceased ; she 
dressed  well,  kept  her  house  well,  and  spared 
no  reasonable  luxury  to  either  herself  or  her 
children.  She  took  pleasure  in  this,  the  first 
large  hospitality  she  had  ever  exercised — al- 
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most  as  much  pleasure  as  lier  children ; until, 
just  at  the  last  moment,  a cloud  was  cast  over 
their  mirth  by  Sir  Edward’s  taking  offense  at 
some  trifle,  becoming  extremely  irritable,  and 
declaring  he  would  not  appear  at  night  at  all — 
they  might  manage  things  all  themselves,  and 
enjoy  themselves  without  him,  as  they  w'ere  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  And  he  shut  himself,  and 
his  wufe  too,  in  his  own  room,  whence  she  did 
not  emerge  till  quite  late  in  the  day. 

“It  is  very  vexing,  certainly,”  she  owned  to 
Cesar,  who  was  lying  in  wait  for  her  as  she 
came  out ; “but  we  must  let  him  have  his  own 
way.  Poor  papa!” 

And  after  her  boy  left  her — for  he  was  too 
angry  to  say  much— Josephine  stood  fora  min- 
ute at  the  window  of  the  ante-room  which  di- 
vided her  room  from  that  of  the  girls,  who  were 
all  dressing  and  laughing  together.  Once  or 
twice  she  sighed,  and  looked  out  wistfully  on 
the  clear  moonlight  shining  on  the  snow\  Was 
she  tired  of  this  world,  with  all  its  vanities  and 
vexations  of  spirit?  Or  was  her  soul,  which 
had  learned  much  of  late,  full  only  of  pity,  and 
a certain  remorseful  sorrow  that  there  should 
be  nothing  else  but  pity  left,  for  the  man  who 
had  been  her  husband  all  these  years  ? I know 
not ; I can  not  sufficiently  put  myself  in  her 
place  to  comprehend  what  her  feelings  must 
have  been.  But  whatever  they  were  she  kept 
them  to  herself,  and  went  with  a smiling  face 
into  her  daughters’  chambers. 

There  were  two,  one  for  the  younger  girls — 
a quaint  apartment,  hung  with  Chinese  paper, 
covered  over  with  quaint  birds,  and  fishes,  and 
flowers ; and  another,  the  cheerfulest  in  the 
house,  where  the  fire-light  shone  upon  crimson 
curtains  and  a pretty  French  bed,  and  left  in 
shadow  the  grim  worn  face  of  John  the  Baptist 
over  the  fire-place ; I know  the  room.  There 
Bridget  stood  brushing  the  lovely  curls  of  Miss 
Adrienne,  for  w'hom  her  mother  had  carefully 
chosen  a ball-dress,  enveloping  her  defective 
figure  in  clouds  of  white  gauze,  and  putting 
tender  blush  roses — real  sweet-scented  hot- 
house roses — in  her  bosom  and  her  hair ; so  that 
for  once  poor  fragile  Adrienne  looked  absolute- 
ly pretty.  For  the  two  others,  Gabrielle  and 
Catherine,  they  looked  pretty  in  any  thing. 
If  I remember  right  Bridget  told  me  they  wore 
this  night  white  muslin — the  loveliest  dress  for 
any  young  girl  — with  red  camellias  in  their 
bosoms,  and  I think  ivy  in  their  hair.  Some- 
thing real,  I know  it  was,  for  their  mother  had 
a dislike  to  artificial  flowers  as  ornaments. 

She  dressed,  first  her  daughters  and  then 
herself ; wearing  her  favorite  black  velvet,  and 
looking  the  handsomest  of  them  all.  She  walk- 
ed round  her  beautiful  rooms,  glittering  with 
wax-light6,  and  tried  to  put  on  a cheerful  coun- 
tenance. 

“It  is  a great  pity  of  course,  papa’s  taking 
this  fancy;  but  we  must  frame  some  excuse 
for  him,  and  not  fret  about  it.  Let  us  make 
ourselves  and  every  body  about  us  as  cheerful 
as  we  can.” 


| “ Yes,  mamma,”  said  Adrienne,  whose  slight- 
ly pensive  but  not  unhappy  face  showed  that, 
somehow  or  other,  she  too  had  already  learned 
that  lesson. 

“ Mamma,”  cried  Ce'sar  and  Louis  together,  ■ 
“you  are  a wonderful  woman !” 

Whether  wonderful  or  not,  she  was  the  wo- 
j man  that  God  made  her  and  meant  her  to  be ; 
nor  had  she  wasted  the  gifts,  such  as  they  were. 
When,  in  years  long  after,  her  children’s  fond 
tongues  being  silent,  others  ventured  to  praise 
her,  this  was  the  only  thing  to  which  Lady 
de  Bougainville  would  ever  own.  “I  did  my 
best,’*  she  would  answer — her  sweet,  dim  old 
eyes  growing  dreamy,  as  if  looking  back  calmly 
upon  that  long  tract  of  time — “Yes,  I believe 
I did  my  best.” 

Most  country  balls  are  much  alike ; so  there 
is  no  need  minutely  to  describe  this  one.  Its 
most  noticeable  feature  was  the  hostess  and  her 
children,  who  were,  every  body  agreed — and 
the  circumstance  was  remembered  for  years — 
“quite  a picture;”  so  seldom  was  it  that  a 
lady,  still  young-looking  enough  to  have  passed 
for  her  eldest  son’s  sister  instead  of  his  mother, 
should  be  surrounded  by  so  goodly  a family, 
descending,  step  by  step,  to  the  youngest  child,  • 
with  apparently  not  a single  break  or  loss. 

“You  are  a very  fortunate  and  a very  happy 
woman,”  said  to  her  one  of  her  neighbors,  who 
had  lost  much — husband,  child,  and  worldly 
wealth. 

“Thank  God,  yes!”  answered  gently  Lady 
de  Bougainville. 

Every  body  of  course  regretted  Sir  Edward’s 
absence  and  his  “ indisposition,”  w hich  was  the 
reason  assigned  for  it ; though  perhaps  he  was 
not  so  grievously  missed  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  be.  But  every  body  seemed  wishful 
to  cheer  the  hostess  by  double  attentions,  and 
congratulations  on  the  admirable  way  in  which 
her  son  Cdsar  supplied  his  father’s  place.  And, 
after  supper,  the  rector  of  Brierley,  who  was 
also  the  oldest  inhabitant  there,  made  a pretty 
little  speech,  giving  the  health  of  their  absent 
host,  and  expressing  the  general  satisfaction  at 
Sir  Edward’s  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  hope  that  the  De  Bou- 
gainvilles of  Brierley  Hall  might  become  an 
important  family  in  the  county  for  many  gen- 
erations. 

After  supper  the  young  folks  began  dancing 
again,  and  the  old  folks  looked  on,  sitting 
round  the  room  or  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Lady  de  Bougainville  looked  on  too,  glancing 
sometimes  from  the  brilliantly  lighted  crowd 
of  moving  figures  to  that  other  crow'd  of  figures 
on  the  tapestried  w*all,  so  silent  and  shadowy. 
How  lifelike  was  the  one — how  pliantom-like 
the  other!  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
they  would  one  day  have  changed  places: 
those  all  vanished,  and  these  remained  ? 

It  was  toward  one  o’clock  in  tho  morning 
that  a thing  happened  which  made  this  ball 
an  event  never  forgotten  in  the  neighborhood 
I while  the  generation  that  was  present  at  it  sur- 
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vived.  Not  only  Bridget,  but  several  extrane- 
ous spectators,  have  described  the  scene  to  me 
as  one  of  the  most  startling  and  painful  that  it 
was  possible  to  witness. 

The  gavety  was  at  its  climax  : cheered  by 
their  good  supper,  the  dancers  were  dancing 
and  the  musicians  were  playing  their  very  best : 
all  but  a few  guests,  courteously  waited  for  by 
C&ar  and  Adrienne,  bad  returned  to  the  ball- 
room ; and  Lady  de  Bougainville,  supplying 
her  elder  children’s  place,  was  moving  brightly 
hither  and  thither,  smiling  pleasantly  on  the 
smiling  crowd. 

Suddenly  a door  was  half  opened — the  door 
at  the  further  end  leading  by  a shojt  staircase 
to  Lady  de  Bougainville’s  bedchamber.  Some 
of  the  dancers  shut  it;  but  in  a minute  more  it 
was  again  stealthily  set  ajar,  and  a face  peered 
out — a weird  white  face,  with  long  black  hair 
hanging  from  under  a white  tasseled  night-cap. 
It  was  followed  by  a figure,  thin  and  spare, 
wrapped  in  a white  flannel  dressing-gown. 
The  unstockinged  feet  were  thrust  into  slippers, 
and  a cambric  handkerchief  strongly  perfumed 
was  flourished  in  the  sickly-looking  hands. 
Such  an  apparition,  half  sad,  half  ludicrous, 
was  never  before  seen  in  a ball-room. 

At  first  it  was  only  perceived  by  those  near- 
est the  door,  and  they  did  not  recognize  it  until 
somebody  whispered  “Sir  Edward.”  “He’s 
drunk,  surely,”  was  the  next  suggestion ; and 
one  or  two  gentlemen  spoke  to  him  and  tried 
to  lure  him  back  out  of  the  room. 

No,  he  was  not  drunk  ; whatever  his  failings, 
intemperance  had  never  been  among  them.  It 
was  something  far  worse,  if  worse  be  possible. 
The  few'  who  addressed  him,  and  met  in  return 
the  vacant  stare  of  that  wild  wandering  eye, 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  an  eye  out  of  which  the 
light  of  reason  had  departed,  either  temporari- 
ly or  forever. 

The  well-meant  efforts  to  get  him  out  of 
the  room  proved  fruitless.  He  broke  away 
with  a look  of  terror  from  the  hands  which 
detained  him,  and  began  to  dart  in  and  out 
among  the  dancers  like  a hunted  creature. 
Girls  screamed — the  quadrille  was  interrupted 
— the  music  stopped — and  in  the  sudden  lull 
of  silence,  Lady  de  Bougainville,  standing  talk- 
ing at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  heard  a 
shrill  voice  calling  her. 

“Josephine!  Josephine!  Where  is  my 
wife  ? Somebody  has  taken  nw*ay  my  wife  !” 

Whether  she  had  in  some  dim  way  forebod- 
ed a similar  catastrophe,  and  so  when  it  came 
was  partially  prepared  for  it,  or  whether  the 
vital  necessity  of  the  moment  compelled  her 
into  almost  miraculous  self-control,  I can  not 
tell ; but  the  testimony  of  all  who  w'ere  pres- 
ent at  that  dreadful  scene  declares  that  Lady 
do  Bougainville’s  conduct  throughout  it  was 
something  wonderful;  even  when,  catching 
sight  of  her  through  the  throng,  the  poor  de- 
mented figure  rushed  up  to  her,  and,  as  if  fly- 
ing there  for  refuge,  clung  with  both  arms  , 
about  her  neck.  ! 


“Josephine,  save  me!  These  people  are 
hunting  me  down ; I know  they  are.  Dear 
wife,  save  me!” 

She  soothed  him  with  quiet  words,  very 
quiet,  though  they  came  out  of  lips  blanched 
dead-white.  But  she  never  lost  her  self-com- 
mand for  a moment.  Taking  no  notice  of  any 
body  else — and  indeed  the  guests  instinctively 
shrunk  back,  leading  her  and  him  together — 
she  tried  to  draw  her  husband  out  of  the  room; 
but  he  violently  resisted.  Not  until  she  said 
imperatively,  “Edward,  you  must  come!”  did 
he  allow  her  to  lead  him,  by  slow  degrees, 
through  the  ball-room,  to  the  door  by  which  he 
had  entered  it. 

It  was  a piteous  sight  — a dreadful  sight. 
There  was  not  even  the  sublimity  of  madness 
about  it : no  noble  mind  overthrown,  no 

44  Sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh.” 

Sir  Edward’s  condition  was  that  of  mere  fatuity 
— a weak  soul  sinking  gradually  into  premature 
senility.  And  the  way  in  which  his  wife,  so 
far  from  being  startled  and  paralyzed  by  it, 
seemed  quite  accustomed  to  his  state,  and  un- 
derstanding how  to  manage  it,  betrayed  a se- 
cret more  terrible  still,  which  had  never  before 
been  suspected  by  her  guests  and  good  neigh- 
bors. They  all  looked  at  one  another,  and  then 
at  her,  with  eyes  of  half- frightened  compassion, 
but  not  one  of  them  attempted  to  interfere. 

She  stood  a minute — she,  the  tall,  stately 
woman,  with  her  diamonds  flashing  and  her 
velvet  gown  trailing  behind  her,  and  that  for- 
lorn, tottering  figure  clinging  to  her  arm — and, 
casting  a look  of  mute  appeal  to  those  nearest 
her,  whispered:  “Don’t  alarm  my  children, 
please.  Take  no  notice — let  the  dancing  go  on 
as  before;”  and  was  slipping  out  of  sight  with 
her  husband,  when  Sir  Edward  suddenly  stopped. 

“ Wait  a minute,  my  dear,”  said  he.  A new 
whim  seemed  to  strike  him ; he  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude,  wrapping  the  folds  of  his  dress- 
ing-gown about  him  something  like  a clergy- 
man’s gown,  and  flourishing  his  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  with  an  air  of  elegant  ease  quite 
ghastly  to  witness. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen — no,  I mean  my 
dear  friends  and  brethren — you  see  my  wife,  a 
lady  I am  exceedingly  proud  of ; she  comes  of 
very  high  family,  and  has  been  the  best  and 
kindest  wife  to  me.”  The  sentence  was  begun 
ore  rotundoy  in  a strained,  oratorical,  pulpit 
tone,  gradually  dwindling  down  almpst  to  a 
whine. 

“She  is  very  kind  to  me  still,”  he  resumed, 
but  querulously  and  petulantly,  like  a complain- 
ing child.  “Only  she  worries  me  sometimes  ; 
she  makes  me  eat  my  dinner  when  I don’t  want 
it;  and,  would  you  believe  it?” — breaking  into 
a silly  kind  of  laugh — “she  won’t  let  me  catch 
flies!  Not  that  there  are  many  flies  left  to 
catch — it  is  winter  now.  I saw  the  snow  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  I am  so  cold.  Wrap  me 
up,  Josephine ; I am  so  very  cold  !” 

I Shivering,  the  poor  creature  clung  to  her 
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once  more,  continuing  his  grumblings,  which 
had  dropped  down  to  a mere  mutter,  quite  un- 
intelligible to  those  around.  They  shrunk 
away  still  further,  with  a mixture  of  awe  and 
pity,  while  his  wife  half  drew,  half  carried  him 
up  the  few  stairs  that  led  to  his  bedroom  door. 
It  closed  upon  the  two ; and  from  that  hour  un- 
til the  day  when  they  were  invited  to  his  funer- 
al, none  of  his  neighbors,  nfrr  indeed  any  one 
out  of  his  own  immediate  family,  ever  saw  any 
more  of  poor  Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville. 

And  they  heard  very  little  either.  The  Bri- 
erloy  doctor,  whom  some  one  had  sent  for,  came 
immediately,  was  admitted  just  as  a matter  of 
form,  reported  that  the  patient  was  asleep,  but 
really  seemed  to  know  little  or  nothing  about 
his  illness.  Nor  did  the  sick  man’s  own  chil- 
dren, to  whom  every  body,  of  course,  spoke 
delicately  and  with  caution  during  the  brief  in- 
terval that  elapsed  before  the  ball  broke  up  and 
the  guests  dispersed.  They  were  very  kindly 
and  considerate  guests — would  have  done  any 
thing  in  the  world  for  their  hostess  and  her  fam- 
ily ; but  the  case  seemed  one  in  which  nobody 
could  do  any  thing.  So,  after  a while,  the  last 
carriage  rolled  away ; Cesar,  left  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  hospitality  of  the  family,  saw 
the  visitors  depart  with  due  attention  and  many 
apologies,  but  as  few'  explanations  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  made.  He  was  his  mother’s  own  son 
already,  both  for  reticence  and  self-control. 

When  the  house  was  quiet,  he  insisted  upon 
all  the  servants  and  children  going  to  bed ; but 
he  and  Adrienne,  who  had  at  first  terribly 
broken  down,  and  afterward  recovered  herself, 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  night — the  chilly 
winter  night — sitting  on  the  little  stair  outside 
their  parents’  door. 

Once  or  twice  the  mother  came  out  to  them, 
and  insisted  on  their  retiring  to  rest. 

“ Papa  is  fast  asleep  still — he  may  sleep  till 
morning — he  often  does.  Indeed,  I am  quite 
used  to  this,  it  never  alarms  me.  Don’t  vex 
your  dear  hearts  about  me,  my  children, ’’  she 
added,  breaking  into  a faint  smile  as  she  stoop- 
ed over  them  and  patted  their  hair.  “ You 
are  too  young  for  sorrow.  It  will  come  in 
God’s  own  time  to  you  all.” 

So  said  she,  with  a sigh ; mourning  over  the 
possible  chance  of  her  children’s  lives  being  as 
hard  as  her  own,  nor  knowing  how  vain  was 
the  lamentation.  Still,  her  feeling  on  this  point 
was  so  strong  and  immovable,  that,  say  w'hat 
they  w#uld,  nothing  could  induce  her  to  let 
either  son  or  daughter  share  her  forlorn  watch ; 
both  then  and  afterward  she  firmly  resisted  all 
attempts  of  the  kind.  I fancy,  besides  the  rea- 
son she  gave,  there  were  others  equally  strong 
— a pathetic  kind  of  shame  lest  other  eyes  than 
her  own  should  see  the  wreck  her  husband  had 
become,  and  a wish  to  keep  up  to  the  last, 
above  all  before  her  children,  some  shadowy 
image  of  him  in  his  best  self,  by  which,  and 
not  by  the  reality,  he  might  be  remembered 
after  he  was  gone. 

The  end,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  hand, 


and  she  knew  it,  or  at  least  had  good  reason 
for  believing  so.  The  most  painful  thing  about 
Sir  Edward’s  illness  was  that  the  weaker  his 
mind  became  the  stronger  his  body  seemed  to 
grow.  Mr.  Oldham’s  state  had  been  pitiable 
enough,  Josephine  once  thought,  but  here  was 
the  reasoning  brain,  not  merely  imprisoned,  but 
slowly  decaying  within  its  bodily  habitation, 
the  mere  physical  qualities  long  outlasting — 
and  God  only  knew  how  many  years  they  might 
outlast — the  mental  ones  ; for  Sir  Edward  was 
still  in  the  middle  of  life.  When  she  looked 
into  futurity  Josephine  shivered  ; and  horrible 
though  the  thought  was  to  enter  her  mind,  still 
it  did  entef,  when  he  suffered  very  much — that 
the  heart-disease  of  which  Dr.  Waters  had 
warned  her,  and  against  which  she  had  ever 
since  been  constantly  on  her  guard,  might  after 
all  be  less  a terror  than  a mercy. 

He  did  suffer  very  much  at  times,  poor  Sir 
Edward ! There  were  at  intervals  many  fluc- 
tuations, in  wrhich  he  was  pathetically  con- 
scious of  his  own  state,  and  to  what  it  tended; 
nay,  even,  in  a dim  way,  of  the  burden  he  was, 
and  was  likely  to  become,  to  every  body.  And 
he  had  an  exceeding  fear  of  death  and  dying 
— a terror  so  great  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
words  spoken  in  his  presence.  In  his  daily 
drives  with  his  wife — often  with  the  carriage- 
blinds  down,  for  he  could  not  endure  the  light, 
or  the  sight  of  chance  people — nothing  would 
induce  him  to  pass  Ditcbley  church-yard. 

“It  is  very  strange,”  Josephine  would  say 
to  Bridget,  who  uow,  as  ever,  either  knew  or 
guessed  more  than  any  one  her  mistress’s 
cares.  44  lie  is  so  afraid  of  dying ; when  I 
feel  so  tired  ! — so  tired  ! — when  I would  so 
gladly  lay  me  down  to  rest,  if  it  were  not  for 
my  children.  I must  try  to  live  a little  lon- 
ger, if  only  for  my  children.” 

But  yet,  Bridget  told  me,  she  saw  day  by 
day  Lady  de  Bougainville  slowly  altering  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  anxieties,  growing  wasted, 
and  old,  and  pale,  with  constant  confinement 
to  the  one  room,  out  of  which  Sir  Edward 
would  scarcely  let  her  stir  by  night  or  by  day. 
Seldom  did  she  get  an  hour’s  refreshing  talk 
with  her  children,  who  were  so  entirely  left  to 
themselves  in  that  large  empty  house,  where 
of  course  no  visitors  were  now  possible.  It 
would  have  been  a dull  house  to  them,  with  all 
its  grandeur,  had  they  not  been,  by  all  ac- 
counts, such  remarkably  bright  young  people, 
inheriting  all  the  French  liveliness  and  Irish 
versatility,  based  npon  that  solid  ground-work 
of  conscientiousness  which  their  mother  had 
implanted  in  them,  implanted  in  her  by  the 
centuries’  old  motto  of  her  race,  “Fais  ce  que 
tu  dois,  advienne  que  pourra.” 

And  so  when  that  happened  which  she  must 
have  long  foreseen,  and  Sir  Edward  fell  into 
this  state,  she  and  they  still  did  the  best  they 
could,  and  especially  for  one  another.  The 
children  kept  the  house  cheerful ; the  mother 
hid  her  heaviest  cares  within  the  boundary  of 
that  sad  room.  Oh,  if  rooms  could  tell  their 
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history  what  a tale  to  be  told  there ! And 
when  she  did  cross  its  threshold,  it  was  with  a 
steadfast,  smiling  countenance,  ready  to  share 
in  any  relaxation  that  her  good  children  never 
failed  to  have  ready  for  her.  And  she  took 
enre  that  all  their  studies  and  pursuits  should 
go  on  just  the  same,  at  home  and  at  college* 
except  that  Cesar,  who  had  no  special  cull  else- 
w here,  remained  at  Brierley  Mall.  She  had 
said  to  him,  one  day,  “ L can1!  do  without  you  ; 
don't  leave  me;'1  and  her  son  hud  answered, 
with  hia  prompt  decision,  so  like  her  own,  “I 
never  will.” 

But  as  the  summer  advanced,  and  she  felt 
how  dreary  the  young  people's  life  was  becom- 
ing, with  that  brave  motherly  heart  of  hers  she 
determined  to  send  some  of  them  away,  out  of 
flight  and  hearing  of  her  own  monotonous  and 
hopeless  days.  For  she*  had  no  hope;  the  best 
physicians,  who  of  course  gave  their  best  con- 
sideration to  the  case  of  so  wealthy  a man,  and 
important  a member  of  society  (alas,  the 
mockery])  ns  Sir  Edward  do  Bougainville, 
could  give  her  none.  Cure  was  impossible; 
but  the  slow  decay  might  go  on  for  many  years. 


Nothing  was  left  to  her  bur  endurance ; the  hard- 
est possible  lesson  to  Josephine  de  Bougain- 
ville. She  could  fight  w ith  fate,  even  yet ; hot 
to  stand  tamely  with  bound  hands  and  feet, 
waiting  for  the  advancing  tide,  like  the  poor 
condemned  witches  of  old — it  was  a horrible 
trial . Yet  this  was  her  lot,  and  she  must  bear 
it.  In  hers,  as  in  many  another  life,  she  needed 
to  be  taught  by  means  least  expected  or  de- 
sired; had  to  accept  the  blessings  which  she 
never  sought,  and  lose  those  which  she  most 
prayed  for ; yet  long  before  the  end  came,  she 
cotild  say— I have  often  heard  her  say — not  44 1 
have  done  my  best,”  but  “He  has  done  His 
best  with  me,  and  l know  it.”  And  the  know- 
ing of  it  w as  the  lesson  learned. 

But  just  now  it  was  very  hard ; and  she  felt 
often,  as  she  owned  to  Bridge!,  “ nred  — so 
tired!"  as  if  nil  the  happiness  that  existence 
could  odcr  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  one 
blessing  of  mere  rest.  « 

I have  said  little  about  Bridget  lately;  in- 
deed, these  latter  years  she  had  retired  into 
w hut  was  still  called  the  nursery,  as  a sort  of 
amateur  young  ladies’  maid,  occupying  no  very 
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prominent  position  in  the  family.  Her  plain 
looks  had  grown  plainer  with  age ; Sir  Edward 
disliked  to  see  her  about  the  house,  and  nothing 
but  his  wife’s  strong  will  and  his  own  weak  one 
could  have  retained  in  her  place  the  follower 
of  the  family.  In  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
poor  Bridget  retired  into  the  shade,  but  when- 
ever a cloud  came  over  the  family,  her  warm 
Irish  heart  leaped  up  to  comfort  them  all ; her 
passionate  Irish  fidelity  kept  their  secrets  from 
every  eye ; and  her  large  Irish  generosity  for- 
got any  little  neglect  of  the  past,  and  flung  it- 
self with  entire  self-devotion  into  the  present. 
(This  little  ebullition  must  be  pardoned.  I 
was  very  fond  of  Bridget,  who  stood  to  me  as 
the  type  of  all  that  is  noble  in  the  Irish  charac- 
ter, which  is  very  noble  sometimes  at  its  core.) 

During  this  sad  summer,  Bridget  rose  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  time.  She  lightened  her 
mistress’s  hands  as  much  as  possible,  becoming 
a sort  of  housekeeper,  and  doing  her  duties 
very  cleverly,  even  in  so  large  an  establishment 
as  Brierley  Hall.  For  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it;  Adrienne  was  not  able;  it  was  as 
much  as  Bridget’s  caution  could  do  to  conceal 
from  her  mistress  a care  which  would  have 
added  heavily  to  all  her  other  burdens,  name- 
ly, that  things  were  not  quite  right  with  poor 
Miss  Adrienne.  Her  winter  cough  lingered 
still.  That  gay  ball-dress  in  which  she  had 
looked  so  pretty,  proved  a fatal  splendor ; dur- 
ing the  long  chilly  night  when  she  and  Cdsar 
had  sat  at  their  mother’s  room  door,  the  cold 
had  pierced  in  through  her  bare  neck  and  arms. 
She  scarcely  felt  it;  her  mind  was  full  of  other 
things ; and  when,  in  the  gray  dawn,  she  took 
out  of  her  bosom  the  dead  hot-house  roses  gath- 
ered by  her  mother  with  such  care,  she  little 
thought,  nor  did  any  one  think,  that  under- 
neath them  Death  himself  had  crept  in  and 
struck  her  to  the  heart. 

Not  a creature  suspected  this.  That  strange 
blindness  which  sometimes  possesses  a family 
which  for  many  years  has  known  neither  sick- 
ness nor  death,  hung  over  them  all— even  the 
mother.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  Adrienne’s 
delicacy  of  health,  and  to  Bridget’s  invariable 
cheery  comment  upon  it,  “It’s  the  cracked 
pitcher  goes  longest  to  the  well,”  that  her  eyes 
detected  no  great  change  in  the  girl.  And 
Adrienne  herself  said  nothing;  she  was  so  used 
to  feeling  “ a little  ill,”  that  she  took  her  feeble- 
ness quite  as  a matter  of  course,  and  only 
wished  to  make  it  as  little  of  a trouble  as  pos- 
sible— above  all  to  her  mother,  who  had  so 
many  cares ; and  «he  urged  with  unselfish  earn- 
estness a plan  Lady  de  Bougainville  arranged, 
and  at  last  brought  about,  that  the  three  boys 
should  go  with  an  Oxford  tutor  on  a reading- 
party  to  Switzerland  for  two  months. 

Cesar  resisted  it  a long  time.  “I  will  not 
leave  you,  mother.*  You  said  I never  must.” 

“ I know  that,  ray  son,  and  I want  you  very 
much,  but  I shall  want  you  more  by-and-by. 
This  kind  of  life  may  last  for  forty  years — 
years!  I can  bear  it  better  when  I see  my 
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children  happy.  Besides,”  added  she,  more 
lightly,  “ I could  not  trust  your  brothers  with- 
out you — you  grave  old  fellow  ! You  are  the 
strong-hold  of  the  house.  Nevertheless,  you 
must  do  as  youV  mother  bids  you  a little  while 
longer.  Obey  her  now,  my  darling,  and  go.” 

So  C6*ar  went. 

The  morning  of  departure  was  sunshiny  and 
bright,  and  the  three  lads  were  bright  as  the 
day.  It  was  natural — they  were  so  gay,  and 
healthy,  and  young ; their  sisters  too — to  whom 
they  promised  heaps  of  things  to  be  brought 
home  from  Switzerland.  Adrienne  was  the 
only  one  who  wept.  She,  clinging  to  Cesar, 
always  her  favorite  brother,  implored  him  to 
“ take  care  of  himself,”  and  be  sure  to  come 
home  at  the  two  months’  end. 

“Ay,  that  I will!  Nothing  in  the  world 
shall  stop  me  for  a day,”  cried  he,  shaking  his 
long  curls — very  long  hair  wfas  the  fashion  then 
— and  looking  like  a young  fellow  bound  to 
conquer  fate,  and  claim  from  fortune  every 
thing  he  desired. 

“Very  well,”  said  his  mother,  gay  ly.  “Come 
back  on  the  1st  of  October  and  you’ll  find  us 
all  standing  here,  just  as  you  leave  us.  Now 
be  off!  Good-by — good-by.” 

She  forced  the  lads  away,  with  the  laugh  on 
her  lips  and  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Yet  she 
was  not  sad — glad  rather,  to  have  driven  her 
children  safe  out  of  the  gloomy  atmosphere 
which  she  herself  had  to  dwell  in,  but  which 
could  not  fail  to  injure  them  more  or  less. 

“The  young  should  be  happy,”  she  said, 
half  sighing;  “and,  bless  them!  these  boys 
will  bo  very  happy.  What . a carriageful  of 
hope  it  is!” 

She  watched  it  drive  away,  amidst  a grand 
farewell  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and 
then  turned  back  with  her  three  daughters  into 
the  shadows  of  the  quiet  house,  gulping  down 
a wild  spasm  at  her  throat,  but  still  content — 
quite  content.  Women  that  are  mothers  will 
understand  it  all. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  this  straightforward  telling  of  the  history 
of  my  dear  Lady  de  Bougainville,  I pause,  al- 
most with  apprehension.  I am  passing  out 
of  the  sunshiny  day,  or  the  checkered  lights 
and  glooms  which,  viewed  from  a distance, 
seem  like  sunshine,  into  the  dark  night — as  she 
had  now  to  pass.  The  events  next  to  be  re- 
corded happened  so  suddenly,  and  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  in  the  recording  of  them  they 
seem  a mountain  of  grief  too  huge  for  fate  to 
heap  at  once  upon  one  individual.  Yet  is  it 
not  true  to  the  experience  of  daily  life  that  sor- 
rows mostly  come  “ in  battalions  ?” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  had  had  many  per- 
plexities, many  trials,  many  sore  afflictions ; 
but  one  solemn  Angel  had  always  passed  by  her 
door  without  setting  his  foot  there,  or  taking 
any  treasures  thence,  except  indeed  her  little 
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new-born  babies.  Now,  on  that  glorious  Au- 
gust day,  he  stood  behind  her,  hiding  his  bright 
still  face  with  his  black  wings,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  Brierley  Hall. 

After  the  boys  had  departed,  .Bridget  came 
to  her  mistress,  and  hastily,  with  fewer  words 
than  vohrolc  Bridget  was  wont  to  use,  asked  if 
she  might  go  up  to  London  with  the  young  la- 
dies and  their  governess  for  some  little  pleasur- 
ing that  had  been  planned. 

“And  I’m  thinking,  my  lady,  if  afterward  I 
might  just  take  Miss  Adrienne  to  see  the  doc- 
tor” (a  physician  of  note  who  sometimes  attend- 
ed the  family).  “She’s  growing  thin,  and  los- 
ing her  appetite  of  late : fretting  a little,  may- 
be, at  losing  her  brothers.  But  now  they’re 
fairly  gone,  she’ll  soon  get  over  it.” 

“Of  course  she  will,”  said  the  mother,  smil- 
ing ; for  Bridget  spoke  so  carelessly  that  even 
she  was  deceived.  Doubly  deceived  next  day 
by  her  daughter’s  red  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes,  caused  by  the  excitement  of  this  brief 
tw  o-hours’  journey. 

“You  don’t  look  as  if  you  needed  any  doc- 
tor, my  child.  However,  you  may  go,  just  to 
satisfy  Bridget.  Mind  and  tell  me  all  he  says 
to  you.” 

But  when  they  came  back  there  was  nothing 
to  tell;  at  least  Adrienne  reported  so:  “All 
the  doctor’s  orders  were  given  to  Bridget  in  the 
next  room  ; he  only  patted  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  bade  me  go  home  and  get  strong  as  fast  as 
ever  I could — which  I mean  to  do,  mamma; 
it  would  be  such  a trouble  to  you  if  I were  ill. 
There’s  papa  calling  you ! run  back  to  him — 
quick-— quick !” 

It  happened  to  be  one  of  Sir  Edward’s  bad 
days,  and  not  till  quite  late  at  night  had  his 
faithful  nurse — for  he  would  have  no  other — a 
chance  of  leaving  him  and  creeping  down  stairs 
for  a little  rest  in  the  cedar  parlor.  There  she 
found  Bridget  w-aiting  for  her,  as  was  her  fre- 
quent habit,  with  a cup  of  tea,  after  all  the  rest 
of  the  household  was  in  bed. 

“Thank  you!”  Josephine  said,  and  no  more 
— for  she  had  no  need  to  keep  up  a smiling  face 
before  her  faithful  old  servant — and  she  was 
utterly  worn  out  with  the  long  strain  of  the 
day. 

Bridget  once  told  me  that  as  she  stood  be- 
side her  mistress  that  night,  and  watched  her 
take  that  cup  of  tea,  she  felt  as  if  it  w'ere  a cup 
of  poison  which  she  herself  had  poured  out  for 
her  drinking. 

“Now,”  continued  Lady  de  Bougainville,  a 
little  refreshed,  “ tell  me,  for  I have  just  ten 
minutes  to  spare,  what  the  doctor  said  about 
Miss  Adrienne.  Nothing  much,  it  seems,  ex- 
cept telling  her  to  go  home  and  get  strong. 
She  will  be  quite  strong  soon,  then  ?” 

The  question  was  put  as  if  it  scarcely  needed 
an  affirmative,  and  Bridget  long  remembered 
her  mistress’s  look,  and  even  her  attitude,  sit- 
ting comfortably  at  ease  with  her  feet  on  the 
fender  and  her  gown  a little  lifted,  displaying 
her  dainty  silk  stockings  and  black  velvet  shoes. 


“Why  don’t  you  answer?”  asked  she,  sud- 
denly looking  up.  “There  is  nothing  really 
wrong  with  the  child  ?” 

“ There  is — a little,”  said  Bridget,  cautious- 
ly. “ I’ve  thought  so,  my  lady,  a good  while, 
only  I didn’t  like  to  tell  you.  But  the  doctor 
said  1 must.  He  is  coming  down  to-morrowT 
to  speak  to  you  himself.” 

“To  speak  to  me !” 

“ It’s  her  lungs,  you  see ; she  caught  cold  in 
winter,  and  has  coughed  ever  since.  He  wants 
to  bring  a second  doctor  down  to  examine  her 
chest,  and  I thought  you  might  be  frightened, 
and  that  I had  better — ” 

Frightened  w’as  not  the  w'ord.  In  the  mo- 
ther’s face  was  not  terror,  but  a sort  of  instan- 
taneous stony  despair,  as  if  she  accepted  all, 
and  was  surprised  at  nothing.  Then  it  sud- 
denly changed  into  fierce,  incredulous  resist- 
ance. 

“I  abhor  doctors.  I will  not  have  these 
men  coming  down  here  and  meddling  with  my 
child : she  should  never  have  gone  to  town. 
You  take  too  much  upon  yourself,  Bridget, 
sometimes.” 

Bridget  never  answered  ; the  tears  were  roll- 
ing fast  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  sight  of  them 
seemed  to  alarm  Lady  de  Bougainville  more 
than  any  words. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  “ I did  not  mean  to 
be  cross  with  you.  I know  I am  very  cross 
sometimes,  but  I have  much  to  bear.  Oh,  if 
any  thing  were  to  go  wrong  with  my  child  ! 
But  tell  me — tell  me  the  whole  truth;  it  is 
best.” 

Bridget  knew  it  was  best,  for  the  doctor 
would  tell  it  all,  in  any  case,  to-morrow ; and 
his  opinion,  as  expressed  to  herself,  had  been 
so  decided  as  to  leave  scarcely  a loophole  of 
hope.  It  was  the  common  tale — a neglected 
cold,  which,  seizing  upon  Adrienne’s  feeble 
constitution,  had  ended  in  consumption  so 
rapid  that  no  remedies  were  possible : indeed 
the  physician  suggested  none.  To  the  patient 
herself  he  had  betrayed  nothing,  of  course, 
sending  her  away  with  that  light  cheery  speech  ; 
but  to  the  nurse  he  had  given  distinctly  and  de- 
cisively the  fiat  of  doom.  Within  a few  months, 
perhaps  even  a few  weeks,  the  tender  young 
life  w’ould  be  ended. 

The  whole  thing  wras  so  sudden,  so  terrible, 
that  even  Bridget  herself,  who  had  had  some 
hours  to  grow  familiar  with  it,  scarcely  believed 
the  words  she  felt  herself  bound  to  speak.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  mother  was  utterly 
and  fiercely  incredulous. 

“It  is  not  true!  I know  it  is  not  true!” 
she  said.  “Still  something  must  be  done.  I 
will  take  her  Abroad  at  once — ah,  no ! I can’t 
do  that — but  you  will  take  her,  Bridget.  She 
shall  go  any  where — do  any  thing — thank  God 
we  are  so  rich  !” 

“ If  the  riches  could  save  her,  poor  darling !” 
broke  in  Bridget,  with  a sob.  “ I never  told 
you  how  ill  she  was;  she  would  not  let  me: 
she  said  you  had  enough  to  bear.  But  w;b- 
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you  see  how  mnch  she  suffers  daily  and  may 
have  to  suffer,  the  doctor  says — oh,  my  lady ! — 
you  will  let  the  child  go.” 

“I  will  not!”  was  the  fierce  cry.  “Any 
thing  but  this ; oh,  any  thing  but  this  !” 

Josephine  had  known  many  sorrows — almost 
every  kind  of  sorrow  except  death.  True,  she 
had  mourned  for  her  lost  babies,  and  for  her 
father ; though  his  decease,  happening  peace- 
fully at  a ripe  old  age  and  soon  after  her  own 
marriage,  was  scarcely  felt  at  the  time  as  a 
real  loss.  But  that  supreme  anguish  which- 
sooner  or  later  smites  us  all,  when  some  one 
well-beloved  goes  from  us,  never  to  return — 
leaving  behind  a deep  heart-wound,  which 
closes  and  heals  over  in  time,  yet  with  a scar 
in  its  place  forever — this  Josephine  bad  never 
known  nor  understood  till  now. 

Nor  did  she  now — even  though,  after  the 
doctors  had  been  there,  the  truth  was  forced 
upon  her  from  the  lips  of  her  own  child. 

“Mamma,”  whispered  Adrienne,  one  day, 
when,  in  the  pauses  of  sharp  suffering  which  oft- 
en troubled  a decay  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  as  beautiful  as  that  of  an  autumn  leaf,  she 
lay  watching  her  two  sisters  amusing  themselves 
in  her  room,  from  which  she  seldom  stirred 
now,  “Chere  maman,  I think,  after  all,  Gabri- 
elle  will  make  the  best  Miss  de  Bougainville. 
Hush!”  laying  her  hand  on  her  mother’s  lips, 
and  then  reaching  up  to  kiss  them,  they  had 
turned  so  white ; “ I know  all ; for  I asked 
Bridget,  and  she  told  me.  And  I am  not 
afraid.  You  may  see  I am  not  afraid.” 

She  was  not.  Either  from  her  long-con- 
firmed ill  health,  and  perhaps  her  early  disap- 
pointment, life  had  not  been  so  precious  to  poor 
little  Adrienne  as  they  had  thought  it  was ; or 
else,  in  that  wonderful  way  in  which  dying 
people,  though  ever  so  young,  grow  reconciled 
to  dying,  death  had  ceased  to  have  any  terrors 
for  her.  Her  simple  soul  looked  forward  to 
“ heaven,”  and  the  new  existence  there,  with 
the  literal  faith  and  confidence  of  a child ; and 
she  talked  of  her  own  departure,  of  where  she 
w ould  like  to  be  buried,  and  of  the  flowers  that 
were  to  be  planted  over  her — “that  I may 
spring  up  again  as  daisies  and  primroses:  I 
W'as  so  fond  of  primroses” — with  a composure 
that  sometimes  was  startling  to  hear. 

“You  see,  Bridget,”  she  would  say,  “after 
I am  gone,  mamma  will  not  be  left  forlorn,  as 
if  I were  her  only  one.  She  will  still  have  two 
daughters,  both  much  cleverer  and  prettier  than 
I,  and  her  three  sons — oh  such  sons ! — to  carry 
down  the  name  to  distant  generations.  I can 
be  the  easiest  spared  of  us  all.” 

And  in  her  utter  unselfishness,  which  had 
been  Adrienne’s  characteristic  from  birth,  she 
w'ould  not  have  her  brothers  sent  for,  or  even 
told  of  her  state,  lest  it  might  shorten  their  en- 
joyments abroad,  and  bring  them  sooner  back 
to  a dreary  home. 

“ I can  love  them  all  the  same,”  she  said ; 
“and  I want  them  to  remember  me  with  love, 

Tyl  not  iu  any  painful  manner.  If  they  just 


come  in  time  for  me  to  say  good-by  to  them,  I 
should  like  that — it  will  do  quite  well.” 

Thus,  in  the  quietest  and  most  matter-of-fiict 
way,  her  sole  thought  being  how  she  could  give 
least  trouble  to  any  body,  Adrienne  prepared 
for  her  solemn  change. 

Was  her  mother  also  prepared?  $ can  not 
tell.  Sometimes  Bridget  thought  she  seemed 
to  realize  it  perfectly,  and  was  driven  half  fran- 
tic by  the  difficulty  she  had  in  getting  away 
from  her  husband — who  remained  in  much  the 
same  state — to  her  poor  child,  with  whom  every 
moment  spent  was  so  precious.  Then  again, 
as  if  in  total  blindness  of  the  future,  she  would 
begin  planning,  as  usual,  her  girls’ winter  dress- 
es— her  three  girls ; or  arranging  with  eagerness, 
long  beforehand,  all  the  Christmas  festivities 
and  Christmas  charities  which  Adrienne  was  to 
give  to  her  poor  people,  who  came  in  dozens 
to  ask  after  Miss  de  Bougainville,  and  brought 
her  little  offerings  of  ail  sorts  without  end. 

“See  what  a blessing  it  is  to  be  rich !” Lady 
de  Bougainville  would  say.  “When  I was  at 
Ditchley  I used  to  dread  Christmas,  because 
we  were  so  poor  we  could  do  nothing  for  any 
body : now  we  can.  How  we  shall  enjoy  it  all!” 

Adrienne  never  contradicted  her,  and  enter- 
ed into  her  arrangements  as  if  she  herself  were 
certain  to  share  them;  but  sometimes,  when 
Lady  de  Bougainville  had  quitted  the  room,  she 
would  look  after  her  with  a sigh,  saying,  “Poor 
mamma!  poor  mamma!” 

Yet  it  wouldv  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
Adrienne’s  illness  was  altogether  a miserable 
time.  I think  mere  sickness — nay,  mere  death 
— never  is,  unless  the  poor  sufferer  helps  to 
make  it  so.  By  degrees  the  whole  household 
caught  the  reflection  of  Adrienne’s  wonderful 
peace  and  contentment  in  dying.  The  leaves 
that  she  watched  falling  and  the  flowers  fading 
— it  happened  to  be  a remarkably  beautiful  au- 
tumn—did  not  fall  and  fade  in  a more  sunshiny 
calm  than  she. 

“I  know  I shall  never  ‘get  up  May  hill,’  as 
Bridget  expresses  it;  but  I may  have  a few 
months  longer  among  you  ail.  I should  like 
it,  if  I didn’t  trouble  you  very  much.” 

By  which  she  meant  her  own  sufferings, 
which  were  often  very  severe — more  so  than 
any  one  knew,  except  Bridget.  The  nurse  with 
her  child,  the  wife  with  her  husband,  through- 
out all  that  dreary  time,  shared  and  yet  con- 
cealed one  another’s  cares ; and  managed  some- 
how to  keep  cheery,  more  or  less,  for  the  sake 
of  Gabriello  and  Catherine,  who  were  now  the 
only  bit  of  sunshine  left  in  Brierley  Hall.  It 
began  to  feel  chill  and  empty ; and  every  one 
longed  for,  yet  dreaded,  the  boys’  return,  when 
one  day,  after  the  bright  autumn  had  turned 
almost  to  premature  winter,  Adrienne  drew  her 
mother’s  face  down  to  hers,  over  which  had 
come  a great  and  sudden  change,  and  whisper- 
ed, “Write  to  my  brothers : tell  them  to  come 
home.” 

So  Lady  de  Bougainville  wrote  a letter  in 
which  for  the  first  time  she  broke  to  her  sons 
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something  of  the  truth,  and  why,  by  Adrienne’s  quake,  or  the  like.  The  agony  is  so  condensed 
desire,  it  had  been  hitherto  concealed  from  that  it  seems  greater,  and  comes  more  closely 
them.  home  to  us.  We  begin  to  think  how  we  should 

“ Come  home  quick,”  she  wrote — (I  have  feel  if  it  happened  to  ourselves,  and  how  those 
myself  read  the  letter,  for  it  was  returned  to  feel  to  whom  it  has  happened,  so  that  our 
her,  and  found  years  after  among  her  other  pa-  hearts  are  full  of  pity  and  sympathy, 
pers).  “ Come,  my  sons,  though  your  merry  Thus,  on  that  29th  September,  many  a worthy 
days  are  done,  and  you  are  coming  home*  to  father  of  a family,  enjoying  his  Times  and  ills 
sorrow.  You  have  never  known  it  before ; now  breakfast  together,  stopped  to  exclaim  “ How% 
you  must.  Your  mother  can  not  save  you  from  shocking!”  and  to  read  aloud  to  wife  or  chil- 
it  any  longer.  Come  home,  for  I want  you  to  dren,  mingled  with  sage  reflections  on  the  dan- 
help  me.  My  heart  is  breaking.  I sometimes  gers  of  Alpine  exploits  and  of  foreign  traveling 


feel  as  if  I could  not  live  another  day,  but  for 
the  comfort  I look  forward  to  in  my  three  dear 
boys.” 

Thus  wrote  she,  thus  thought  she  at  the  time. 
Years  after,  how  strange  it  was  to  read  those 
words ! 

The  letter  sent,  Adrienne  seemed  to  revive  a 
little.  It  was  the  middle  of  September.  “They 

» will  be  home,  you’ll  see,  on  the  1st  of  October ; 
Cdsar  never  breaks  his  word.  He  will  not  find 
me  on  the  hall  door  steps  as  you  promised  him, 
mamma;  but  he  will  find  pe,  I feel  sure  of 
that ; I shall  just  see  them  all — and  then — ” 
Then? 

That  night,  when  forced  to  quit  her  daugh- 
ter's cheerful  side  to  keep  watch  in  the  gloomy 
bedroom  which  Sir  Edward  had  insisted  upon 
furnishing  so  sumptuously,  with  a huge  cata- 
falque of  a bed  to  sleep  in,  and  tall  mirrors  to 
reflect  his  figure,  the  miserable,  little  stooping 
figure ! — that  night,  and  in  that  chamber,  w here 
the  blessedness  of  married  solitude  had  become 
a misery  untold,  Lady  de  Bougainville,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  meditated  solemnly  upon 
the  other  world,  whither — in  how  many  days  or 
hours,  who  could  tell  ? — Adrienne  was  so  fear- 
lessly going. 

It  might  have  been  that  in  the  clond  which 
had  fallen  upon  so  many  of  her  mortal  delights, 
the  blankness  that  she  found  in  her  worldly 
splendors,  Josephines  mind  had  grown  gradu- 
ally prepared  for  what  was  coming  upon  her; 
or  perhaps  on  that  special  day — she  had  reason 
to  remember  it — the  invisible  world  was  actual- 
ly nearer  to  her  than  she  knew ; but  she  sat  by 
her  fire  long  after  her  husband  was  asleep — sat 
thinking  and  thinking,  until  there  seemed  to  be 
more  than  herself  in  the  room,  and  the  portraits 
of  her  children  on  the  walls  followed  her  wist- 
fully about,  as  the  eyes  of  portraits  do.  She 
grew  strangely  composed,  even  though  she  knew 
her  daughter  was  dying.  We  never  recognize 
how  we  have  been  taught  these  kind  of  things, 
nor  who  is  teaching  us,  but  to  those  who  believe 
in  a spiritual  world  at  all,  there  come  many  in- 
fluences totally  unaccounted  for ; we  may  have 
learned  our  lesson  unawares,  but  we  have  learn- 
ed it,  and  when  the  time  comes  we  are  ready. 

It  was  one  of  the  latter  days  of  September — 
I think  the  29th  — that  the  Times  newspaper 
communicated  to  all  England,  in  a short  para- 
graph, one  of  those  small  tragedies  in  real  life 
which  sometimes  affect  us  outsiders  more  than 
any  wholesale  catastrophe,  shipwreck,  earth- 
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in  general,  the  account  of  an  accident  which 
had  lately  befallen  some  Swiss  tourists,  in  cross- 
ing the  Lake  of  Uri  from  Bauen  to  Tell’s  chap- 
el. They  had  put  up  a small  sail  in  their  crowd- 
ed Boat,  and  one  of  the  sudden  squalls  which, 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  all  round  it, 
render  this  one  of  the  most  perilous  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  had  caught  and  capsized  them.  Two  of 
their  number,  said  to  bo  English — Oxford  men, 
named  Burgoyne — were  drowned. 

Lower  down,  inserted  as  “From  a Corre- 
spondent,” was  another  version  of  the  catas- 
trophe ; explaining  that  the  number  in  the  boat 
was  only  five : three  young  men ; an  elderly 
gentleman,  their  tutor ; and  the  boatman.  The 
latter  two  had  saved  themselves  by  swimming, 
and  were  picked  up  not  far  from  Bauen ; but 
the  three  young  fellows,  brothers,  after  making 
ineffectual  attempts  to  help  one  another,  had 
all  gone  down.  They  were  sons  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  fortune,  this  account  said;  and 
their  names  were  not  Burgoyne,  but  De  Bou-  * 
gainville. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  electric 
telegraph,  and  a very  uncertain  foreign  post ; 
the  Times  couriers  often  outsped  it,  and  news 
appeared  there  before  any  private  intelligence 
w’as  possible.  Thus  it  happened  that  she  of 
whom  many  a kind-hearted  English  matron 
thought  compassionately  that  morning,  won- 
dering if  those  three  poor  lads  had  a mother, 
how  the  news  was  broken  to  her,  and  how  she 
bore  it — had  no  warning  of  the  dreadful  tidings 
at  all.  She  read  them — read  them  with  her 
own  eyes,  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  news- 
paper ! 

Sir  Edward’s  sole  remaining  interest  in  the 
outside  world  was  his  daily  paper.  How  much 
of  it  his  enfeebled  mind  took  in  was  doubtful, 
but  he  liked  to  hear  it  read  to  him  in  his  wife’s 
pleasant  monotonous  voice ; while  to  her  this 
was  rather  a relief  than  not,  for  it  killed  two 
hours  of  the  long  dreary  day.  Besides,  she  got  . 
into  a habit  of  reading  on  and  on,  without  com- 
prehending a single  sentence ; nay,  often  think-  ^ 
ing  of  something  else  the  whole  time.  As  she 
did  this  morning ; wondering  i(  her  boys  had 
reached  Calais,  and  what  sort  of  a crossing  they 
would  have,  for  the  wind  had  been  howling  all 
night  in  the  chimneys  of  Brierley  Hall.  Not 
that  she  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  or  indeed  of  any 
thing ; none  of  those  sudden  misfortunes  which 
seem  the  portion  of  some  lives  had  ever  hap- 
pened in  hers.  Though  she  had  had  no  un- 
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swer  to  her  letter,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
be  uueasy  about  her  sons.  They  were  sure 
to  come  home  again,  and  in  good  health,  for, 
except  Adrienne,  all  her  children  inherited  her 
own  excellent  constitution.  That  very  morn- 
ing she  had  said  to  Bridget,  half  sadly,  “Oh 
yes.  I am  quite  well — always  am  well.  I 
think  nothing  could  ever  kill  me.” 

0 She  had  just  finished  the  leading  articles  and 
was  turning  to  the  police  reports — any  thing 
did  for  reading  — when  this  fatal  paragraph 
caught  her  eye.  It  might  not  have  done  so, 
so  preoccupied  was  she,  but  for  the  word 
“Switzerland,”  which  reminded  her  of  her 
boys.  So  she  paused  to  glance  over  it,  just  to 
herself;  read  it  once — twice  — thrice  — before 
she  could  in  the  least  take  it  in.  When*  she 
did,  her  strong  soul  and  body  alike  gave  way. 
She  threw'  up  her  arms  with  a wild  shriek,  and 
fell  flat  on  the  floor  like  a stone. 

Admission  to  Sir  Edward’s  room  was  rare. 
Sometimes  w'hole  days  passed  without  the 
younger  girls  being  sent  for  even  to  say  good- 
morning or  good-night  to  papa — all  they  ever 
did ; and  it  was  weeks  since  Adrienne  had  seen 
her  father.  He  made  no  inquiry  after  her; 
seemed  scarcely  aware  of  her  state,  except  to 
grudge  her  mother’s  absence  in  her  room. 
Thus,  after  the  morning  visit  to  her  sick  child, 
it  was  so  usual  for  Lady  de  Bougainville  to 
spend  the  whole  forenoon  shut  up  with  her  hus- 
band, that  nobody  inquired  for  her,  or  thought 
of  inquiring,  until  Bridget,  noticing  that  among 
the  letters  which  came  in  by  the  post  was  a 
foreign  one,  and  not  in  any  of  the  boys’  hand- 
writing, thought  she  would  take  it  in  to  her 
mistress  herself,  and  so  bring  sooner  to  Miss 
Adrienne,  who  was  very  feeble  that  day,  the 
news  of  her  brothers*  arrival,  and  the  hour. 

Bridget  knocked  several  times,  but  no  one 
answered.  Then,  terribly  alarmed,  she  pushed 
open  the  double  doors  of  green  baize,  which 
shut  off  all  sounds  in  that  room  from  the  rest 
of  the  house,  and  ventured  in.  There,  the 
sight  she  saw  almost  confirmed  a dreadful  pos- 
sibility which  she  had  never  dared  to  breathe 
to  mortal,  but  which  haunted  poor  Bridget 
night  and  day. 

Sir  Edward  sat  with  his  wife’s  head  upon  his 
knees;  she  lying  as  if  she  were  dead,  and  he 
stroking,  with  a miserable  sort  of  moan,  her 
hands  and  her  hair. 

“Come  here,  Bridget;  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  her!  I haven’t  hurt  her,  indeed  I 
have  not.  I never  even  said  one  unkind  word. 
She  was  just  quietly  reading  the  newspaper, 
when  down  she  dropped  as  if  somebody  had 
shot  her.  Is  she  killed,  I wonder?  Then  peo- 
ple will  be  sure  to  say  I killed  her.  Take  her, 
Bridget,  for  I must  run  and  hide.” 

He  shifted  the  poor  head  from  his  own  lap 
to  Bridget’s,  and  the  movement  brought  a sigh 
of  returning  life  to  the  breast  of  the  unfortu- 
nate mother. 

Josephine  had  said  to  her  eldest  son  in  the 
letter  which  never  reached  h:rn,  for  it  came 


back  to  her  unopened,  that  “her  heart  was 
breaking.”  But  hers  was  not  one  of  the  hearts 
that  break. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  lifted  herself  up  on  her 
elbow,  and  stared  wildly  around. 

“Something  has  happened.  Is  it  Adri- 
enne?” And  then  she  caught  sight  of  the 
newspaper  on  the  floor.  “Ah,  no!  It  is  ray 
boys!”  she  shrieked.  “ Bridget,  my  boys  are 
dead — drowned  in  the  lake  ! — the  newspaper 
says  so.” 

“Newspapers  don’t  always  tell  the  truth,” 
cried  Bridget,  and,  terrified  and  bewildered  as 
she  was,  bethought  herself  of  the  letter  in  her 
hand.  Together  the  two  women  managed  to 
break  it  open  and  read  it,  spelling  it  out  with 
horrible  exactness,  word  by  word. 

Alas,  no!  There  was  no  refutation,  nor 
even  modification  of  the  truth.  In  mercy, 
perhaps,  came  the  speedy  confirmation  of  it, 
before  any  maddening  gleam  of  hope  could 
arise.  Her  three  sons  wrere  all  dead — drowned 
and  dead.  Before  this  letter  of  the  tutors 
was  written,  the  “bodies” — ghastly  word!— 
had  been  recovered  from  the  lake,  identified, 
and  buried  ; half  the  population  of  Bauen,  and 
all  the  English  strangers  for  miles  round,  fol- 
lowing them  to  the  grave.  The  three  brothers 
slept  side  by  side  in  a little  out-of-the-way 
Swiss  church-yard,  and  the  name  of  De  Bou- 
gainville was  ended. 

To  realize  the  blow  in  all  its  extent  was  im- 
possible. Josephine  did  not,  or  her  reason 
would  have  left  her.  As  it  was,  for  an  hour 
or  more  poor  Bridget  thought  she  had  gone 
quite  insane.  She  did  not  faint  or  in  any  way 
lose  her  consciousness  again,  but  kept  walking 
up  and  down  the  room,  rapidly  calling  upon 
her  sons  by  name  one  after  the  other,  then 
falling  on  her  knees  and  calling  upon  God. 

It  was  an  awful  agony ; the  more  so  as,  ex- 
cept by  her  poor  servant,  who  watched  her 
terrified,  but  attempted  no  consolation,  it  was 
an  agony  necessarily  unshared.  Sir  Edward 
had  crept  away  into  a corner,  muttering,  “Jo- 
sephine, be  quiet — pray  be  quiet;”  and  then 
relapsing  into  his  customary  childish  moan. 
At  first  she  took  no  notice  of  him  whatever; 
then,  catching  sight  of  him,  with  a sudden  im- 
pulse, or  perhaps  a vague  hope  of  giving  or  get- 
ting consolation,  she  went  up  to  him,  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

“ Edward,  dear  husband,”  she  cried,  in  a wail- 
ing voice,  “Edward,  our  sons  are  dead!  Do 
you  understand?  Dead — all  dead.  You  will 
never  see  one  of  them  any  more.” 

He  patted  her  cheek,  and  kissed  her  with 
his  vacant  smile.  “There  now,  I knew  you'd 
soon  be  quiet.  And  don’t  cry,  Josephine ; I 
can’t  bear  to  see  you  cry.  What  were  you 
saying  about  the  boys  ? Dead  ? Oh,  nonsense  ! 
They  were  to  be  home  to-night.  Bridget,  just 
ring  the  bell  and  ask  one  of  the  servants  if  the 
young  gentlemen  are  come  home.” 

Josephine  rose  up,  unlocked  her  arms  from 
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her  husband’s  neck,  and  stood  looking  at  him 
a minute.  Then  she  turned  away,  and  walk- 
ing steadily  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  stood 
there  again,  for  ever  so  long — dumb  and  pas- 
sive as  a rock — with  all  her  waves  of  misery 
breaking  over  her. 

“My  lady,”  said  Bridget,  at  length  ventur- 
ing to  touch  her. 

“Well?” 

“ I must  go.  I dare  not  leave  Miss  Adri- 
enne any  longer.” 

“Adrienne,  did  you  say?”  And  the  mo- 
ther’s heart  suddenly  turned — as  perhaps  Bridg- 
et had  meant  it  should  turn  — from  her  dead 
sons  to  her  still  living  daughter. 

“Miss  Adrienne  is  sinking  fast,  I think.” 

“ Sinking ! That  means,  dying.” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  6aid  the  word  as  if  it 
had  been  quite  familiar,  long-expected,  pain- 
less. Hearing  it,  Bridget  wondered  if  her  mis- 
tress’s mind  were  not  astray  again ; but  she 
looked  “rational  like,”  and  even  smiled  as  she 
clasped  her  faithful  servant’s  hand. 

“ Do  not  be  afraid,  Bridget ; I am  quite  my- 
self now.  And  I have  been  thinking — Adri- 
enne was  so  fond  of  her  hrothers.  I don’t 
know  where  they  are” — and  the  wild,  bewil- 
dered stare  came  into  her  eyes  again — “ but  I 
suppose,  wherever  they  are,  she  will  go  to  them ; 
and  soon,  very  soon.  Why  need  we  tell  her 
of  their  death  at  all  ?” 

“My  lady,  you  could  not  bear  it,”  cried 
Bridget,  bursting  into  tears.  “To  go  in  and 
out  of  her  room  all  day  and  all  to-morrow — for 
she  says  she  will  stay  till  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row— and  hear  her  talk  so  beautifully  about  you 
and  them,  you  could  not  bear  it.” 

“ I think  I could ; if  it  were  easier  for  my 
child.  Let  us  try.” 

Without  another  word  Josephine  went  and 
washed  her  face,  combed  out  her  long  gray 
hair,  which  had  fallen  down  disheveled  from 
under  her  cap,  arranged  her  collar  and  brooch, 
and  then  came  and  stood  before  Bridget  with 
a steadfast,  almost  smiling  countenance. 

“Look  at  me  now.  Would  she  think  any 
thing  was  wrong  with  me  ?” 

“No,  no,”  sobbed  Bridget,  choking  down 
her  full  Irish  heart,  half  bursting  with  its  im- 
pulsive grief.  But  when  she  looked  at  her 
mistress  she  could  not  weep ; she  felt  ashamed. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  took  her  old  servant’s 
hand.  “You  can  trust  me,  and  I can  trust 
you.  Go  in  first,  Bridget,  and  tell  my  child 
her  mother  is  coming.” 

And,  a few  minutes  after,  the  mother  came. 
All  that  long  day,  and  the  next,  she  went  about 
her  dying  child — moving  in  and  out  between 
Adrienne’s  room  and  her  husband’s — (for  Sir 
Edward  had  taken  to  his  bed,  declaring  he  was 
“very  ill,”  and  kept  sending  for  her  every  ten 
minutes)  but  never  by  word  or  look  did  she  be- 
tray the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  her, 
and  upon  the  household. 

Adrienne  said  often  during  that  time,  “ Mam- 
ma, I am  such  a trouble  to  you !”  but  no ; her 


brief  young  life  remained  a blessing  to  the  last. 
While  the  rest  of  the  house  was  shut  up,  and 
the  servants  went  about  noiselessly  with  fright- 
ened faces,  awed  by  the  sorrow  which  had  fall- 
en upon  the  family — within  Adrienne’s  room 
all  was  peace.  While  every  other  room  was 
darkened,  there  her  mother  would  not  have  the 
blinds  drawn  down,  and  the  soft  yellow  sun- 
shine fell  cheerfully  across  the  bed,  where,  quiet 
as  a baby  and  almost  as  pretty,  in  her  frilled 
night-gown  and  close  cap,  she  slept  that  ex- 
hausted sleep — the  forerunner  of  a deeper  slum- 
ber, of  which  she  was  equally  unafraid. 

Nothing  seemed  to  trouble  her  now.  Once 
only  she  referred  to  her  brothers.  “Mamina, 
there  are  twenty-four  hours  still” — to  the  1st 
of  October  she  evidently  meant.  “ I may  not 
stay  with  you  so  long.” 

“Never  mind,  my  darling.” 

“No,  I do  not  mind — not  much.  You  will 
give  my  love  to  the  boys ; and  tell  them  to  he 
good  to  you,  and  to  Gabrielle  and  Catherine. 
They  will ; they  were  always  such  good  boys.  ” 

“ Always — always !” 

Here  Bridget  came  forward,  and  suggested 
that  the  mother  had  better  go  and  lie  down  for 
a little. 

“No ; let  her  go  to  bed  properly — she  looks 
so  tired.  Good-night,  mamma,”  and  Adrienne 
held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  “ You  will  come 
to  me  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.  ” 

“Yes,  my  child.” 

She  tottered  out,  and  between  her  daugh- 
ter’s room  and  her  husband’s  Josephine  dropped 
insensible  on  the  floor — where  Bridget  found 
her  some  minutes  afterward.  But  nobody  else 
knew. 

To  Adrienne  the  morning  and  the  mother’s 
morning  kiss  never  came.  .In  the  middle  of 
the  night  Bridget — who  lay  by  her  side  asleep, 
“sleeping  for  sorrow” — woke,  with  a feeble 
touch  trying  to  rouse  her. 

“ I feel  so  strange,  Bridget.  I wonder  what 
it  is.  Is  it  dying?  No,  no”  (as  Bridget  start- 
ed up) ; “ don’t  go  and  wake  mamma — at  least 
not  yet.  She  was  so  very  tired.” 

The  mother  was  not  wakened ; for  in  a few 
minutes  more,  before  Bridget  dared  to  stir — 
with  her  head  on  her  nurse’s  shoulder  and  her 
hand  holding  hers,  like  a little  child,  Adrienne 
died. 

* * * * * * 

As  I said  a while  ago,  I hardly  know  how  to 
make  credible  the  events  which  followed  so  rap- 
idly after  one  another,  making  Brierley  Hall 
within  six  months  an  empty,  desolate,  childless 
house.  And  yet  they  all  happened  quite  natu- 
rally, and  by  a regular  chain  of  circumstances 
— such  as  sometimes  befalls,  in  the  most  strik- 
ing way,  a family  from  which  death  has  been 
long  absent,  or  has  never  entered  at  all. 

At  the  time  of  Adrienne’s  illness  there  was 
raging  in  Brierley  village  a virulent  form  of 
scarlet  - fever.  Lady  de  Bougainville  had  not 
heard  of  this ; or  if  she  had,  her  own  afflictions 
made  her  not  heed  it.  When,  before  the  fu- 
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neral,  ft  mtmber  of  Miss  do  Bougainville*?  poor  low  me  nil  my  life,  like  a benediction — she  had 
children,  and  parents  too,  begged  permission  to  been  made  to  “ enjoy”  living, 
look  once  more  at  her  sweet  face  as  it  lay  in  But  that  was  long,  lung  afterward.  Now, 
the  coffin,  the  mother  consented,  and  even  gave  for  many  months,  nay  years,  the  desolate  wo- 
orders  that  these,  her  child's  friends,  should  he  man  fell  into  that  stupefied  state  which  is  scarce- 
taken  in  and  fed  and  comforted,  though  it  was  ly  living  at  alb  I will  not,  l dare  not  describe 
a house  of  mourning.  And  so  it  happened  that  it,  but  many  people  have  know  n it — the  eondi- 
the  death  the)r  came  to  see  they  left  behind  tion  when  every  thing  about  us  seems  a painted 
them.  The  fever,  just  fading  out  of  the  cot-  show,  among  which  we  move  like  automaton 
rages,  took  firm  hold  at  the  Hall.  First  a serv-  figures,  fulfilling  scrupulously  our  daily  duties, 
ant  sickened,  a girl  who  waited  on  the  young  eating,  drinking,  nud  sleeping;  answering  when 
ladies;  and  then  the  two  children  themselves,  we  are  addressed,  perhaps  even  smiling  hack 
The  disease  was  of  the  most  malignant  and  when  wc  are  smiled  upon,  hut  no  more  really 
rapid  form.  Almost  before  their  mother  was  alive,  as  regards  the  warm,  breathing,  pleasure- 
aware  of  their  danger,  both  Gabrielle  and  Oath-  giving,  pleasurable  world,  than  the  dead  forms 
erine  had  followed  their  brothers  and  sisrer  to  tve  have  lately  buried,  and  with  whom  half  our 
the  unknown  land.  They  died  within  a few  own  life  1ms  gone  down  into  f lie  tomb, 
hours  of  one  auother,  and  were  buried  on  the  It  was  so— it  could  not  but  be  — with  the 
same  day.  childless  mother,  left  alone  in  her  empty  house, 

“How  cno  you  live?”  said  Dr.  Waters  and  or  worse  than  alone. 

Mr.  Langhorne,  coming  back  from  the  funeral.  How  much  Sir  Edward  Felt  the  death  of  hi* 
where,  the  father  being  incapable,  they  had  children,  or  whether  he  missed  them  at  oil,  it 
acted  ns  chief  mourners.  4i  How  will  you  ever  was  impossible  to  say.  Outwardly',  tludr  loss 
live?”  And  the  two  old  raeo  wept  like  chib  seemed  to  affect  him  very  little,  except  that  he 
dren,  . sometimes  exulted  in  having  bis  tvifeV  continu- 

*‘I  must  live,”  answered  Josephine,  without  til  company,  and  getting  her  “all  to  himself,” 
the  shadow  of  a tear  upon  her  impassive,  im-  as  he  said. 

movable  face;  “look  at  him!”  She  pointed  He  was  very  fond  of  her,  no  doubt  of  that — 
to  her  husband,  who  stood  at  the  window,  ab-  [ fonder  than  ever,  it  appeared  ; and  as  if  in  some 
sorbed  in  his  favorite  amusement  of  catching ! sort  of  compensation,  he  became  much  less 
flies — the  last  solitary  fly  that  himed  about  the  trouble  to  her,  and  far  easier  to  manage.  His 
pane.  “ You  see,  I must  live  on  n little  longer.”  fits  of  obstinacy  and  violence  Reused  ; in  any 
She  did  Rye  ; ay,  until,  ns  l once  heard  her  difficulty  she  hud  unlimited  influence  over  him. 
.sav— and  the  words  have  follow  ed,  and  w ill  fob  ! His  inherent  sweet  temper  returned  in  the  ghat- 
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up  life  he  led;  no  temptations  from  outside 
ever  assailed  him,  so  that  all  Josephine's  old 
anxieties  from  her  husband's  folly  or  impru- 
dence were  forever  at  an  end.  He  never  in- 
terfered with  her  in  the  smallest  degree ; allowed 
her  to  manage  within  and  without  the  house 
exactly  as  she  chose ; was  content  just  to  be  al- 
ways besidq  her,  and  carry  on  from  day  to  day 
an  existence  as  harmless  as  that  of  a child,  or 
what  they  call  in  Ireland  a 44  natural.”  He  was 
never  really  mad,  I believe,* so  as  to  require  re- 
straint— merely  silly ; and  the  constant  surveil- 
lance of  his  wife,  together  with  her  perfect  in- 
dependence of  him  in  business  matters,  prevent- 
ed the  necessity  of  even  this  fact  becoming  pub- 
lic. Upon  the  secrets  of  his  melancholy  illness 
no  ontside  eye  ever  gazed,  and  no  ear  heard 
them  afterward. 

The  forlorn  pair  still  lived  on  at  Brierley 
Hall.  Sir  Edward  could  not,  and,  fortunately, 
would  not,  be  removed  from  thence : nor  did 
Lady  de  Bougainville  desire  it.  If  she  had 
any  feeling  at  all  in  her  frozen  heart,  it  was  the 
craving  to  see,  morning  after  morning,  when 
she  rose  to  begin  the  dreary  day,  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  the  tali  spire  of  Brierley  Church,  under 
the  shadow  of  which  her  three  daughters  lay : 
her  three  son3,  likewise,  in  time ; for  after  some 
years  she  had  them  bro^ht  home  from  Switz- 
erland, and  laid  there  too,  to  sleep  all  together 
under  the  honey -scented,  bee -haunted  lime- 
trees  which  we  are  so  proud  of  in  our  Brierley 
chnrch-yard. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  desolation  she  had 
parted  with  Oldham  Conrt,  according  to  the 
conditions — which  she  and  her  son  Cesar  had 
once  laughed  at  as  ridiculously  impossible — of 
Mr.  Oldham’s  will.  She  sold  the  estate,  but 
not  to  a stranger;  for  another  impossibility,  as 
was  thought,  also  happened.  Lady  Emma,  so 
tenderly  cherished,  lingered  several  years,  and 
before  she  died  left  a son — a living  son — for 
whom  his  father  bought  the  ancestral  property, 
and  who,  taking  his  mother's  maiden  name,  be- 
came in  time  Mr.  Oldham  of  Oldham  Court. 
When  Lady  de  Bougainville  heard  of  this,  she 
smiled,  saying,  “It  is  well but  she  never  saw' 
the  place  again,  nor  expressed  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Indeed,  from  that  time  forward 
she  never  was  ten  miles  distant  from,  nor  slept 
a single  night  out  of,  Brierley  Hall. 

She  and  Sir  Edward  lived  there  in  total  se- 
clusion. *No  guests  ever  crossed  the  threshold 
of  their  beautiful  house;  their  wido  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds  they  had  all  to  themselves. 
In  summer  time  they  lived  very  much  out  of 
doors;  it  amused  Sir  Edward  ; and  there  were 
neither  children  nor  children's  friends  to  hide 
his  infirmities  from,  so  that  his  wife  let  him 
wander  wherever  he  chose.  He  followed  her 
about  like  a dog,  and  if  left  a minute  wailed 
after  her  like  a deserted  infant.  His  entire  and 
childlike  dependence  upon  her  was  perhaps  a 
balm  to  the  empty  mother  - heart.  Bridget 
sometimes  thought  so. 

It  was  needed.  Otherwise,  in  the  blank  mo- 
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notony  of  her  days,  with  nothing  to  dread,  no- 
thing to  hope  for,  nothing  to  do,  in  the  forced 
self-con t&inedncsB  of  her  stony  grief,  and  in  the 
constant  companionship  of  that  half- insane 
| mind,  Josephine’s  own  might  have  tottered 
from  its  balance.  She  used  sometimes  to  have 
the  strangest  fancies — to  hear  her  children's 
voices  about  the  empty  house,  to  see  them  mov- 
ing in  her  room  at  night.  And  she  would  sit 
for  hours,  motionless  as  a statue,  with  her  now 
constantly  idle  hands  crossed  on  her  lap ; living 
over  and  over  again  the  old  life  at  Wren’s  Nest, 
with  the  impression  that  presently  she  should 
go  back  to  it  again,  and  find  the  narrow,  noisy, 
poverty-haunted  cottage  just  as  before,  with  no- 
thing and  no  one  changed.  At  such  times,  if 
Bridget,  who  kept  as  close  to  her  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward’s presence  rendered  possible,  and  kept  ev- 
ery one  else  sedulously  away,  suddenly  disturb- 
ed her  dream,  Lady  de  Bougainville  would 
wonder  which  was  the  dream  and  which  the 
reality;  whether  she  were  alive  and  her  chil- 
dren gone,  or  they  living  and  she  dead. 

To  rouse  her,  there  came  after  a while  some 
salutary  suffering.  In  the  slow  progress  of  his 
disease,  Sir  Edward’s  failing  mind  took  a new 
turn.  That  extreme  terror  of  death  which  he 
had  always  had  became  his  rooted  and  domi- 
nant idea.  He  magnified  every  little  ache  and 
pain,  and  whenever  he  was  really  ill  fell  into  a 
condition  of  frantic  fear.  All  religious  conso- 
lations failed  him.  That  peculiar  form  of  doc- 
trine which  he  professed — or  rather,  that  cor- 
ruption of  it,  such  as  is  received  by  narrow  and 
weak  natures — did  not  support  him  in  the  least. 

He  grew  uncertain  of  what  he  was  once  so  com- 
placently sure  of— his  being  one  of  the  44  elect 
and,  in  any  case,  the  thought  of  approaching 
mortality,  of  being  dragged  away  from  the  com- 
fortable world  he  knew  into  one  lie  did  not 
know,  and,  despite  his  own  poetical  pictures  of 
glory  hereafter,  he  did  not  seem  too  sure  of, 
filled  him  with  a morbid  terror  that  was  the 
most  painful  phase  of  his  illness.  He  fancied 
himself  doomed  to  eternal  perdition ; and  the 
well-arranged  44  scheme  of  salvation,”  which  he 
used  to  discuss  so  glibly,  as  if  it  wore  a mere 
mathematical  problem,  and  he  knew  it  all, 
faded  out  from  his  confused  brain,  leaving  only 
a fearful  image  of  the  Father  as  such  preach- 
ers describe  Him — an  angry  God,  more  terri- 
ble than  any  likeness  of  revengeful  man,  pur- 
suing all  His  creatures  who  will  not,  or  can  not, 
accept  Ilis  mercy,  into  the  lowest  deep  of  judg- 
ment— the  hell  which  He  has  made.  For  this, 
put  plainly — God  forbid  I should  put  it  pro- 
fanely ! — is  the  awful  doctrine  which  6uch  so- 
called  Christians  hold — also,  9trange  to  say, 
many  most  real  and  earnest  Christians,  loving 
and  tender,  pitiful  and  just ; who  would  not  for 
worlds  act  like  the  God  they  believe  in^  Which 
mystery  we  can  only  solve  by  hopingQfiat,  un- 
der its  external  corruption,  there  is  a perma- 
nent divineness  in  human  nature  which  makes 
it  independent  of  even  the  most  atrocious  creed. 

But  Sir  Edwards’s  religion  was  of  the  head, 
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not  of  the  heart ; a creed,  and  nothing  more. 
When,  in  his  day  of  distress,  he  leaned  upon  it, 
it  broke  like  a reed.  His  feeble  mind  went 
swinging  to  and  fro  in  wild  uncertainty,  and  he 
clung  to  his  wife  with  a desperation  pitiful  to 
see. 

“ Don’t  leave  me!  not  for  a minute,1’  he 
would  say,  during  their  long  weary  days  and 
dreadful  nights,  “and  pray  for  me—keep  al- 
ways praying,  that  I may  not  die,  that  I may 
be  allowed  to  live  a little  longer.” 

Poor  wretch ! as  if  in  the  Life-giver  and  Life- 
taker — omniponent  as  benign — he  saw  only  an 
avenging  demon,  lower  even  than  the  God 
whom,  after  his  small  material  notions,  he  had 
so  eloquently  described,  and  so  patronizingly 
served.  At  this  time,  if  she  had  not  had  her 
six  dead  children  to  think  of — her  children,  so 
loving  and  loved,  whom  God  could  not  have 
taken  in  anger;  who,  when  the  first  shock  of 
their  death  had  passed  away,  began  to  live 
again  to  her,  as  it  were ; to  wander  about  her 
like  ministering  angels,  whispering,  “God  is 
good,  God  is  good  still but  for  this,  I doubt, 
Josephine  would  have  turned  infidel  or  athe- 
ist. 

As  it  was,  the  spectacle  of  that  miserable 
soul,  still  retaining  consciousness  enough  to  be 
aware  of  its  misery,  roused  her  into  a clear, 
bold,  steady  searching  out  of  religious  truth,  so 
far  as  finite  creatures  can  ever  reach  it.  And 
she  found  it — by  what  means  it  is  useless  here 
to  relate,  nor  indeed  would  it  avail  any  human 
being,  for  every  human  being  must  search  out 
truth  for  himself.  Out  of  the  untenable  nega- 
tion to  which  her  husband's  state  of  mind  led, 
there  forced  itself  upon  hers  a vital  affirmative ; 
the  only  alternative  possible  to  souls  such  as 
that  which  God  had  given  her — a soul  which 
longs  after  Him,  can  not  exist  without  Him,  is 
eager  to  know  and  serve  Him,  if  He  only  will 
show  it  the  way ; but  whether  or  not,  determin- 
ately  loving  Him ; which  love  is,  to  itself,  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  His  own. 

I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville wras  ever  an  “orthodox”  Christian; 
indeed,  unlike  most  Christians,  she  never  took 
upon  herself  to  decide  what  was  orthodox  and 
what  heterodox ; but  a Christian  she  became ; 
in  faith  and  life,  and  also  in  due  outward  cere- 
monial ; while  in  her  own  spirit  she  grew  whol- 
ly at  peace.  Out  of  the  clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness in  which  He  had  veiled  Himself,  she  had 
seen  God — God  manifest  in  Christ,  and  she  was 
satisfied. 

“ It  is  strange,”  she  would  say  to  Bridget, 
when  coming  for  a moment’s  breathing  space 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  religious  despair  which 
surrounded  poor  Sir  Edward  — “strange,  but 
this  gloom  only  seems  to  make  my  light  grow 
strongest  I used  to  talk  about  it — we  all  do — 
but  nevter  until  my  darlings  were  there  did  I 
really  believe  in  the  other  world.” 

And  slowly,  slowly,  in  the  fluctuations  of  his 
lingering  illness,  did  she  try  to  make  it  as  clear 
to  her  husband  as  it  was  to  herself.  Some- 


times she  succeeded  for  a little,  and  then  the 
shadows  darkened  down  again.  But  I can  not, 
would  not  even  if  I could,  dilate  on  the  history 
of  this  terrible  time,  wherein  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  and  month  by  month,  Josephine  was 
taught  the  hardest  lesson  possible  to  a woman 
of  her  temperament — patiently  and  without  hope 
to  endure. 

There  is  a song  which  of  all  others  my  dear 
old  lady  used  most  to  like  hearing  me  6ing;  it 
is  in  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  “ St.  Paul 
“Be  thou  faithful  until  death,  and  I will  give 
thee  a crown  of  life.”  I never  hear  it,  with 
its  sweet,  clear  tenor  notes  dying  away  in  the 
words  “Be  thou  faithful — be  thou  faithful  un- 
til death,”  without  thinking  of  her.  She  was 
“faithful.” 

Sir  Edward  had  a long  season  of  failing 
health ; but  at  last  the  death  of  which  he  was 
frightened  came  upon  him  unawares.  The  old 
heart-disease,  which  had  once  been  so  carefully 
concealed  from  him,  after  lying  dormant  for 
years,  till  his  wife  herself  had  almost  forgotten 
it,  reappeared,  and  advanced  quicker  than  the 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  was  well.  That  final 
time  of  complete  idiocy,  which  the  doctors 
warned  her  roust  be,  and  to  which,  though  she 
kept  up  her  strength  to  meet  it,  she  sometimes 
looked  forward  with  i^escribable  dread,  would 
never  come. 

Her  husband  woke  up  one  night,  oppressed 
with  strange  sensations,  and  asked,  as  his  daugh- 
ter Adrienne  had  asked,  but  oh,  with  what  a 
different  face — “Can  this  be  dying?” 

It  was ; his  wife  knew  it,  and  she  had  to  tell 
him  so. 

Let  me  cover  over  that  awful  scene.  Bridget 
was  witness  to  it,  until  even  she  was  gently 
thrust  away  by  her  beloved  mistress,  who  for 
more  than  an  hour  afterward,  until  seclusion 
was  no  longer  possible,  locked  the  door. 

Toward  morning,  the  mental  horrors  as  well 
as  the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  dying  man  abated 
a little ; but  still  he  kept  fixed  upon  his  wife 
that  frightened  gaze,  as  if  she,  and  she  only, 
could  save  him. 

“Josephine!”  he  cried  continually,  “come 
near  me — nearer  still ; hold  me  fast ; take  care 
of  me!” 

“I  will,”  she  said,  and  lay  down  beside  him 
on  the  bed — her  poor  husband,  all  she  had  left 
in  the  world ! — almost  praying  that  it  might  be 
the  will  of  God  to  lengthen  out  a little  longer 
his  hopeless,  useless  life,  even  though  this  might 
prove  to  herself  a torture  and  a burden  greater 
than  she  could  bear.  But  all  the  while  she  felt 
her  wish  was  vain ; that  he  must  go — was  al- 
ready going. 

“Edward,”  she  whispered,  and  took  firm 
hold  of  the  nerveless  hand  which  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  had  placed  the  wedding-ring 
upon  her  finger — “ Edward,  do  not  be  afraid ; 
I am  close  beside  you — to  the  very  last.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “but  afterward?  Where 
am  I going  ? Tell  me,  where  am  I going  ? Or 
go  with  me.  Can  you  not  go  with  me  ?” 
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“I  wish  I could !”  she  sobbed.  44 Oh,  Ed- 
ward, I wish  I could  !” 

Then  again  she  told  him  not  to  be  afraid. 
44 Say  4 Our  Father,*  just  as  the  children  used 
to  do  at  night  He  is  our  Father.  He  will 
not  harm  yon.  He  will  only  touch  you — though 
how,  I do  not  know ; but  surely,  surely  He  will ! 
Edward — husband,”  pressing  closer  to  his  ear 
as  the  first  struggles  of  death  came  on,  and  the 
blindness  of  death  began  to  creep  over  his  eyes. 
‘‘There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of ; God  is  good.” 

And  then,  when  speech  had  quite  failed  him, 
Josephine  crept  down  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  and  repeated  in  her  sweet,  clear  voice, 
44  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,”  to  the  end. 

The  words,  comprehensible  to  the  feeblest 
intellect,  yet  all  that  the  sublimest  faith  can 
arrive  at,  might  have  reached  him,  or  might 
not,  God  knows!  but  the  dying  man's  strug- 
gles ceased,  and  a quiet  look,  not  unlike  his 
daughter  Adrienne — the  one  of  his  children 
who  most  resembled  him — came  over  his  face. 
In  that  sudden  44  lightening  before  death”  so 
often  seen,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
on  his  wife  with  the  gaze  almost  of  her  young 
lover  Edward  Scanlan.  She  stooped  and  kissed 
him ; and  while  she  was  kissing  him  he  slipped 
away,  where  she  could  not  44  take  care'*  of  him 
any  more. 

Thither — it  is  not  I who  dare  follow  and 
judge  him.  Poor  Sir  Edward  de  Bougain- 
ville! 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND. 

“ I hope  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the  two 
governments  can  approach  a solution  of  this  moment- 
ous question  with  an  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to 
the  rights,  dignity,  and  honor  of  each,  and  with  the 
determination  not  only  to  remove  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint in  the  past,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
broad  principle  of  public  law,  which  will  prevent  fu- 
ture differences,  and  tend  to  firm  and  continuous  peace 
and  friendship.*'— President  Grant'*  Message. 

THE  writer  of  these  pages  has  had  some  op- 
portunity of  knowing  not  only  how  sincere- 
ly these  sentiments  are  entertained  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabinet,  but  also  how  cordially 
they  are  reciprocated  by  the  present  English 
government.  If  only  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  could  understand  more  thorough- 
ly the  temper  and  sentiments  of  each,  could 
look  a little  more  clearly  into  each  others 
hearts,  could  know  a little  more  absolutely  what 
have  been  the  acts  and  what  are  now  the 
thoughts  each  of  the  other,  the  end  which  is  so 
much  to  be  desired  might  be  nearer  accomplish- 
ment. But,  hitherto,  the  fact  that  the  people 
on  neither  side  have  fully  appreciated  the  situa- 
tion or  the  sentiments  of  the  other  has  pre- 
vented any  real  approach  to  a settlement  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  It  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  to  state  what  fell  beneath  the  writ- 
er's observation  during  a recent  three  or  four 
months'  stay  in  England,  and  by  proving  to 
Americans  what  is  really  the  state  of  feeling 
there,  to  do  some  little,  perhaps,  toward  fos- 


tering those  relations  on  both  sides  which  only 
can  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  each  and  of 
mankind. 

The  rejection  of  the  Johnson -Clarendon 
treaty,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate 
on  the  13th  of  April  last,  and  the  able  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Motley  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Message,  have  at  last  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  England  not  only  a full 
exposition  of  the  views  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  the  matter  of  our  international  rela- 
tions, but  also  a statement  of  the  feelings  almost 
universally  entertained  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic toward  England.  The  arguments  have 
been  put  so  ably  that  it  is  not  likely  any  Amer- 
ican will  utter  them  with  more  force,  and  the 
expression  of  feeling  is  so  unmistakably  and 
almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  country, 
that  the  English  probably  now  understand  per- 
fectly well  what  America  regards  as  her  side 
of  the  case.  They  seem,  indeed,  by  the  tone 
of  the  utterances  since  the  publication  of  the 
Message,  to  appreciate  not  only  the  sense  of 
injury  entertained  by  Americans,  but  the  hearty 
desire  for  accommodation  and  harmony  which 
all  the  authoritative  expositions  from  American 
sources  have  contained.  I say  all,  for  even 
Mr.  Sumner,  whose  speech  has  been  in  England 
the  subject  of  so  much  bitter  comment  but  of 
so  little  careful  examination,  says:  4 4 Be  the 
claims  more  or  less,  they  are  honestly  present- 
ed, with  the  conviction  that  they  are  just,  and 
they  should  be  considered  candidly,  so  that  they 
shall  no  longer  lower  like  a cloud  ready  to  burst 
upon  the  two  nations,  which,  according  to  their 
inclinations,  can  do  each  other  such  infinite  in- 
jury or  infinite  good.  I know  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  war  between  us  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  I do  not  believe  it.  But  if  it  must  come, 
let  it  come  later , and  then  I am  sure  it  will  never 
come . Meanwhile , good  men  must  unite  to  make 
it  impossible .” 

In  Mr.  Motley’s  original  letter  of  instructions, 
recently  published,  will  be  found  the  following 
paragraph : 44  Upon  one  point  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
people  are  convinced — namely,  that  the  con- 
vention, from  its  character  and  terms,  or  from 
the  time  of  its  negotiation,  or  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  negotiation,  would  not  have 
removed  the  sense  of  existing  grievance,  would 
not  have  afforded  real  substantial  satisfaction 
to  the  people,  would  not  have  proved  a hearty , 
cordial  settlement  of  the  pending  questions,  but 
would  have  left  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in- 
consistent with  the  relations  which  the  President 
desires  to  have  firmly  established  between  two  great 
nations  of  common  origin , common  language,  and 
common  objects  in  the  advancement  of  the  civilization 
of  the  age.  The  President  believes  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  to  have  been  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  in  the  direction  of  a more  jmfect  and  cordial 
friendship  between  the  two  countries,  and  in 
this  belief  he  fully  approved  the  action  of  the 
I Senate.” 
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So  again,  in  Mr.  Fish’s  dispatch  to  Mr.  Mot- 
ley of  the  26th  of  September  last,  these  words 
occur:  “All  these  are  subjects  for  future  con- 
sideration, which,  when  the  time  for  action 
shall  arrive,  the  President  will  consider,  with 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  all  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  nations  may  be  adjusted 
amicably  and  compatibly  with  the  honor  of 
each,  and  to  the  promotion  of  future  concord 
between  them,  to  which  end  he  will  spare  no  ef- 
forts within  the  range  of  his  supreme  duty  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States.” 

I think,  then,  it  may  fairly  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  English  now  understand,  not  only 
that  America  feels  that  she  has  sustained  a great 
wrong,  but  that  she  is  extremely  anxious  to 
have  all  difficulties  amicably  settled,  and  to  pre- 
serve hereafter  a closer  harmony  with  that  coun- 
try with  which,*  after  all,  we  have  more  in  com- 
mon than  with  any  other  people  on  the  globe. 

The  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  was  rejected 
almost  unanimously  by  the  Senate  on  the  13th 
day  of  April  last,  and  on  the  same  day  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Johnson  was  confirmed.  The 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Sumner  on  this  occasion 
reached  England  a few  weeks  before  Mr.  Mot- 
ley’s  arrival,  and  produced  an  immense  sensa- 
tion  there.  Mr.  Sumner  himself  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  most  distinguished  circles  in 
London,  and  had  enjoyed  peculiar  intimacies 
with  all  the  leading  liberal  and  radical  English- 
men. But  almost  without  exception  these  dis- 
approved his  speech,  and  the  position  which 
they  imagined  it  to  assume.  The  censure  was 
severe ; the  newspaper  press  was  especially  in- 
dignant, and  the  tone  of  society  unanimous ; 
while  members  of  the  government  alluded  to 
the  speech  in  tones  of  reprehension  from  their 
places  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Motley  was  known 
to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  to 
have  been  urged  by  him  upon  the  President  for 
the  post  of  Minister  to  London ; to  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  immediately  after  the 
utterance  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech,  and  on  his 
motion ; and  there  were  not  wanting  surmises 
that  the  new  Minister  might  meet  with  a less 
pleasant  reception  than  could  be  desired.  These 
surmises,  however,  were  speedily  shown  to  be 
unfounded. 

Mr.  Motley  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  29th 
of  May,  and  was  met  at  the  landing  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  town,  who  proffered  his  state 
carriage  to  convey  the  Minister  to  his  lodgings. 
Mr.  Motley  had  been  previously  notified  that 
the  Liverpool  Chambers  of  Commerce  wished 
to  present  him  addresses  of  welcome  before  he 
left  for  London,  and,  accordingly,  he  remained  a 
day  to  receive  them.  The  addresses  were  of  the 
most  cordial  character,  expressing  great  respect 
for  the  new  administration  in  America  (whose 
first  action  toward  England  had  been  to  indorse 
the  rejection  of  the  claims  treaty),  and  also 
signifying  complete  satisfaction  at  President 
Grant’s  selection  of  a representative.  Mr. 
Motley  replied  in  courteous  language,  giving 
utterance  to  equally  fervid  desires  for  the  ami- 


cable settlement  of  all  difficulties,  upon  a basis 
consistent  with  the  honor,  dignity,  and  rights 
of  each  nation.  His  action  in  receiving  these 
addresses,  as  well  as  the  text  of  his  replies,  was 
promptly  reported  to  his  government,  and  as 
promptly  commended.  The  civilities  shown 
him,  however,  were  popular  as  well  as  official, 
for  a large  crowd  was  present  at  the  station,  and 
loudly  cheered  him  as  he  was  leaving  Liver- 
pool. 

Compliments  of  every  sort  poured  in  on  his 
arrival  in  London.  The  Queen  herself  signified 
her  gratification  at  his  appointment,  and  devi- 
ated from  court  etiquette  to  pay  a civility  to 
the  new  Minister  and  his  family.  The  some 
disposition  was  apparent  every  where  in  society, 
although  the  comments  so  freely  made  in  the 
American  press  upon  the  object  and  results  of 
the  hospitalities  offered  to  Mr.  Motley’s  pred- 
ecessor might  not  unnaturally  have  inclined 
unofficial  personages  to  be  less  lavish  of  com- 
pliments. Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  was 
noticeable.  Every  circumstance  showed  that 
despite  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  there  was  a # 
disposition  to  be  in  every  way  cordial  to  the 
new  representative  of  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless  public  and  private  opinion  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Sumner  remained  unmodified. 

It  seemed  to  be  even  more  excited  because  of 
his  speech  than  because  of  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty.  The  speech  itself,  however,  was  very 
little  read.  A few  extracts,  some  garbled, 
others  misquoted,  and,  perhaps,  here  and  there, 
one  given  correctly,  were  bandied  around  in 
the  press,  and  the  entire  tone  and  object  of  it 
misapprehended.  I was  often  asked  by  influen- 
tial persons  if  the  speech  was  representative  of 
American  sentiment,  to  which  I invariably  re- 
plied, that  the  idea  of  it  current  in  England 
wras  not  representative ; that  I had  not  met  two 
Englishmen  wdio  would  say  that  they  had  read 
it ; that  I had  never  seen  a copy  of  it  in  En- 
gland, except  those  which  I carried  thither ; 
but  that  the  real  speech,  as  a statement  of  the 
grievance  which  the  whole  loyal  American  peo- 
I pie  felt  they  had  sustained  at  English  hands, 
w*as  eminently  representative. 

This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfac- 
j tory.  The  Liberals,  especially,  were  sore  on  the 
I subject.  They  seemed  to  me  to  feel  as  if  they 
had  been  unjustly  treated,  ns  if  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  England  the  Senator  should  have  es- 
pecially exempted  them.  They  complained  that 
they,  who  had  been  stanch  friends  of  America 
during  the  war,  were  coupled  with  the  men  and 
charged  with  the  acts  of  those  who  had  been 
our  bitterest  enemies.  How  mistaken  they 
were  is  proved  by  Mr.  Sumner’s  remarks  in  his 
speech  at  Worcester,  in  September  last : “ It  is 
said,  Why  not  consider  our  good  friends  in  En- 
gland, and  especially  those  noble  working-men 
who  stood  by  us  so  bravely?  We  do  consider 
them  always , and  give  them  gratitude  for  their 
generous  alliance . They  belong  to  what  our  own 
poet  has  called  4 the  long  nobility  of  toil.’  But 
they  are  not  England.  We  trace  no  damage 
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to  theyn,  nor  to  ixraj  rjasst  Uijh  trr  /tfAybur  to  En-  j that  the  rectfipiitten  6f  fchei  ImUigercney  bml 
gtahdy  corporate  Etegland,  through  gov-,  been  iwspiredji1^  ft  Uodtite' spirit  (thnngh  I item . 

imminent  we  sabred/;* - II U fcfefife  speech*  j found  ah  Englishman  who  did  net  maintain 
however, 1%  nee&x.  iQ  ide,  vould .itevfe ;Jm.  feu  rly  ! that  erGvj  ^tx&tion.  is  Its  own  judge  when  to 
construed  Jo  include  John  llrigbf with  Eari  | Accord  the  right of VbdfliignitJri<yv}V  Jmt’tUeV 


HusselL  or  ft*  confuund  tfe  Lftacashke  weavers 
vip4|(U  the  Lairds  £#&  Ifocbficfor 

Indeed,  I was  assurod  %ain  #mfc  ftg<unf  end 
roost  positively,  by  LilmrateahU  Con^rvatived, 
by  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  by  mihiibcrvj 
of  the  governmeni,  mom  hers  of  botte  Houses 

irdoistm  men 
oC  letter^  defgymhh  «if the  lUmreh  and  lt&4; 
b&iTLsters*  that  the  Engfeh  people  wore  by  im 
means  such  a unit  «i  hostility  to  tlm  Union  dots 
.|eg  the  war  us  commonly  ^pphtjedSn  Amefv 
«V'  It  1 amle^tnod  enmnt  apuiten  here 
among  tho*u  genorftlJj  bdj^vvs»|  Jp  be  best  fe 
formed*  it  hat  tfe  whole  jmiss  of  the  £tb- 
gUih  nttiioe  were  d>jig!>iG<f  when  fey  ^s>ohie$ 
began,  bopfed  tt>  b*v  the  American  pe^ptejjer- 
manenUy  broken  up  and  the  *£|Ad die  Jiv Vdetl : 

that  dun  s^rosNEj*  m the  jf&it  of 

from-  a -not  unnatural  Wiped  of  our  institottoiiiv 
whieh  they  thought « standing,  repetmedi  to  their 
•fm  ti ';  iuuL,  m the  part,  of  die  tjnddte  Arid  Wi>t&?;:' 
ing^it&ca*  fitmt  «*  dislike.  toAfe  growing  atrdt&ih 
u W u ation  already. .a  rival, fed  which  they  tfer- 
*d:  feghf  possibly  beferc#  s*  superior.  It  h fef 
believed  that  the  ISngitefo  Imd  any  particular 


declared  that  the  mas?  of  the  JLlberal  party  and 
of  the  w oyhing -people  of  Eii&knd  were  strong)  v* 
iu  Xarorpf  theEnfeu  liberal  men  have  even 

asserted  ta  me  tiiai  nothing  hut  a knowledge 
of  thte  fact  withheld  ferrd  PfthnmfeU;  from 
open  war-r-eUher  by  nek tiowledgi ag  tfe  hidc- 
iH'vdim'4  of  live  Svmhvor  by  proceedings  $*m 
mut*  abrupt  than  then*  tit  die  timeorrfce  fr&$ 
dltfiehlty  ; wliite  cofeerifeve  jfecA  Wtu>  tfetrily 
admitted  tfeE  fed  . sy  mpuThtfe  j 

vvVtU  what  they  dfeeaffcly  styled  ’•  the  weaker 
side,1'  dfefeed  that  the  tna^  of  the  common 
people  had  not  been  with  them.  This  is  ceiv 
ini nly  the  opinion  of  Euglish  writers  and  poll- 
tveinni K?y ^ one  denies  that  Palmerston  and 
liri^eU  rmdi  Gladstone  arid  Lowe  were  against 
m | no  tme  denies  that  yoti  enn  count  on  yonr 
jfCfehr^  the  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
who,  life ^he  J>ukeof  Argyll  and  Loni  ilough- 
ofe:  »or  fften^.v  .riiat  tfe  m. 

a fedy,  itwtigbt  that  the  down t'n  11  vS.  dc-.; 
tKQtixnvj  iWOttld,  be  a goad  fb tog.X tlmr.tho'- 
mvvftdmnt^  mV  *i  body,  whose? . iptcrcM^ ; v/ooUi 
feya  bcen  Auhsened  by  lhc.  dc»CriV(:tiou  of  a 
corntnctidn)  tivaL  tvere  deeidattly  yippoKcd  to 


liking  far  Utd  fckmth,  anA  their  ahhorrenci?  of  j tlievfc^on.  Bat  Ifi«y  point  tQ  3n^i  m4  W^ 
dkrefy  hati.  ImJg  npt'ortatw  ; bat  it  is  be-  ' stef,  and  AtiB  and  Cobdeti. . and  AltlHcr  €f}b>om 


dieted-  that  they  were  /willing  to  solvirdiuate 
their  dislike  of  slavery  to  their  desire  for  * he 
lown^ri  of  the  LTDion,  and  when  this  should 
he  iiceomplislied  they  vrouid  be  m willing  to  see 
ihe.  5j\nitli  destroyed  as  the  ^?orlb.  li  is  bitv 
feved  that  this  semtinem  was  nv  the  bottom 


aud  other  TaidJWtV^men  vvlto  ted  * pyiirty  strong 
enough  to  force  its  way  into  the  actual  govern 
m fet>  and  who  rtpehly  and  coruitantly  uml;  toyc v 
hit  avowed  their  sympathies  with  the 
Mi  cy  point  to  the  >r*i?ering  end  sterling,  I /at 
l*tiH  stanch  Al/ttichfestcr  menf  they  point  to 


of  all  that  was:  done  in  Englaod.  >af .. whlrdr '!pje.ojiug;« ' of  sympathy  held  nil  ISfeifed 

for  the  North*  and  to  the,  faft  tfet  fe  ^pute; 
assemblagie  ;fe^rfe$  sympittiiy  with  the  South 
could  succeed.  « , \ \ '/  ; } 

This  ytew  was  bciv  to  me,  1 ,a' -urged 

strongly  Upon  xhpkc  who  maintained  iff  tfef W; 
Hhmild  be  ivuthoritaTtvely  prestiyted  %0vk  4^?- 
gjish  soured^-- a#fd;.fotjika; ^taXed  in  number M,ivX 
tototo  eitffioeoc  to  tte  ' X «i*d 

not  pretend  .to  h£  coh^iheeJr  but  fts^ureij  jtbfen 
tlrnt  if  the  phhJ&f  # Amerieu  eould  lie 
ecmvirtced  d?  tfe  jifechraj^r  <(i  their  smtcciem*; 
much ! fe  change  the 


now  complain.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  this 
belief  is  almost  universal  w America.  This  foe 
English  liar*  only  lately  5feVsrncil  to  discover  ; 
and  soma  of  limit  WTiters  now  udect  to  sueer  ;*t 
it  as  the  seutitimmtHl  griqtane«..  .. 

But  great  wars  have  ecu  now  arisen  out  of 
HUilimenial  grieviiijee?.  and  it  is  not  beneath 
the  province  dor  the  dignity  of  statesman  to 
notice,  anti,  if  possible,  rcimwe  sneh  causes  of 
discord.  However,  the  stninsmeri  will  douln- 
les*  dutenninc  for  ihemsclrc^  whether  or  not  to 
discuss  che«e  matters but  it  may  be  well  for 


those  :^re  anx.ious  for  the  peace  of  the  : tone  of  fedbiU  Jh^^*  A Eoifdoir  letter  ?p  the 
yroild  nmi  the  advancement  of  the  b cst  i u ter-  ! ZN/*\e  Yd rk  Trlh me,  d I*  Dcu  crrthef  25,  signed 
cm  of  hamsnify  to  comivjejr^ ' whether  fiteh  yr  | T,  M,y  Aud  doubtie^  wriuen  by  tfy  fethor  of 
scmtimeitt  A?  tmdoufexdiy  feist);  can  oof  be.  cfe  | ^iVnn  , litow  ti, rf  ^ets  forili  very  foti;il>)|y  what 
Tact&lt  if  it  is  ill-foamled;  Or,  if  otlierwise,  .a I-  ‘ # ruc;m  ; 

laved  W action  contrary  to  dial  »M  wti  lu;  ^ very  flW»  the  Cnite.l  'Slue*  Had  the 

jcAUAe.'''  in  ■" " *•'  ^ | mimp ^ mnij^  . - . '•■’■ 


nver  i 

:|bs|__ ^ . >r  tti.,  .iV  ...^  v ..  _^.^Tvrw.. 

icaniv  believe*  ' ‘Tltey^ckno^l^gGtl^bf  b>  i : >/,  v **>{»*}« iv'iw  o«dihv 

that  the  ciirrcnf  v>f  feeling  ^ruofi^  the  up[«i!*v 

ctoc»  was  ^tmngly  ill  6«r<,r  of  tU&  ^iels | voty  j ' ' ’ * ^ 

many  admitted  that  the  action  ofthfcir  gocUto* 
mvnt  had  been  unfair  v ami  nomo  eiw  dfela>eti  i 


r^yy t?iT  Tvt+  oOt  l vr  ,v  •W'#.  c 1 • v *r 

'-1V.  * Ah.^ 

it  ■ a^'dfe. jr<f , 
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to  appeal  from  the  press  and  from  anonymons  writers 
to  those  who  wrote  and  spoke  in  their  own  names,  the 
cose  in  onr  favor  is  at  least  as  strong.  Carlyle  and 
Raskin  may  be  quoted,  perhaps,  as  strong  sympa- 
thizers with  the  rebellion ; but  they  never  wrote  de- 
liberately and  seriously  on  the  subject ; and  no  other 
authors  of  note,  so  far  as  I remember,  openly  took  the 
same  side.  Surely  Mill  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
Goldwln  Smith  ought  to  neutralize  these  two  names ; 
and  Cairns's  admirable  volume,  published  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  and  putting  your  case  as  strongly  as 
you  could  wish,  was  never  answered,  and  remains  the 
most  effective  English  publication  touching  the  great 
struggle.  Or  look  at  Parliament.  Not  only  was  no 
vote  hostile  to  you  ever  given,  but  the  friends  of  the 
rebellion  never  dared  even  to  take  a division;  and 
Mr.  Gregory,  the  member  for  Galway,  a comparatively 
unknown  man,  was  the  most  weighty  politician  who 
openly  advocated  interference — I have  been  at  many 
public  meetings  in  Loudon  in  the  lost  twenty  years, 
but  I have  never  seen  one  approaching  in  numbers  or 
enthusiasm  that  which  flooded  Exeter  Hall,  filling  not 
only  the  great  concert-room  and  every  other  public 

room  in  the  building,  but  the  neighboring  streets 

In  all  that  vast  crowd,  broken  up  as  it  was  into  six  or 
seven  public  meetings,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of 
hearty  and  thorough  sympathy  with  you,  and  confi- 
dence that  the  Union  would  be  saved  and  slavery 
abolished.  It  did  the  business  once  for  all  for  the 
metropolis. . . .Those  who  malign  you  most  among  us 
say  that  the  sympathy  you  long  for  is  that  of  onr  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  flunkyism  being  as  rampant 
with  you  as  with  us.  Wc  don’t  believe  them;  but 
shall  never  silence  them  till  we  can  show  that  yon  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  brains  and  heart 
of  England  were  on  your  side." 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  loyal 
_ Americans  who  were  in  England  during  the 
war,  almost  without  exception,  reject  this  view. 
They  believe  that  the  friends  of  the  Union,  even 
among  the  Liberals  or  in  the  working-classes, 
were  as  two  grains  of  wheat  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff.  They  remind  you  of  Liberals  like  Lowe 
and  Gladstone  and  Vernon  Harcourt ; and  they 
can  remember  little  sympathy  that  was  extend- 
ed to  them  to  set  off  against  the  undisguised 
support  every  where  afforded  to  the  rebellion. 

The  court,  however,  was  always  the  friend 
of  the  North.  The  opinions  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort are  well  known,  and  his  royal  widow  never 
swerved  from  them.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
also,  never  forgot  the  hospitalities  he  had  re- 
ceived in  America,  and  recently  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  unveiling  of  Mr.  Peabody’s 
statue  to  say,  that  the  nine  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  he  was  the  object  of  those  hospi- 
talities have  not  obliterated  their  memory. 
Whatever  influence  the  royal  family  of  England 
could  exert  during  the  rebellion  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  Union.  This  is  admitted 
on  all  sides.  • 

But  whatever  may  once  have  been  the  feel- 
ing, there  is  no  doubt  that  now,  among  all 
classes,  a profound  desire  exists  to  cultivate  the 
closest  relations  of  amity  with  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  something  of  this  de- 
sire originates  in  motives  of  policy.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  arms,  the  assured  unity  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  have  made  us  a power 
whose  friendship  or  enmity  is  a matter  of  in- 
difference to  none ; and  Englishmen  see  plain- 
ly enough  that  the  precedent  they  have  set  in 
international  law  is  one  from  which  no  people 


can  suffer  so  greatly  as  they.  It  is  all  very 
well,  too,  to  say  u Let  us  be  friends  ! ” when  one 
party  has  injured  the  other,  and  retaliation,  it 
is  apparent,  may  at  any  time  be  attempted. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  absolute  friendship 
while  one  retains  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the 
other  momently  anticipates  retaliation. 

But  the  English  are  willing  to  do  much  more 
than  Americans  give  them  credit  for.  I speak 
not  now  of  any  mere  official  willingness.  All 
the  world  can  read  what  the  present  govern- 
ment of  England  has  said  for  itself;  but  I 
mean  that  the  English  people  are  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  United 
States;  that,  if  I can  judge  of  their  temper, 
they  are  aware  that  they  did  us  a wrong,  and 
are  willing  to  make  us  a reparation.  Many 
persons  whose  words  are  very  significant  as- 
sured me  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Ala- 
bama should  not  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
Liverpool;  there  was  no  doubt  that  England 
was  answerable  for  the  damages  caused  by  her 
ravages  ; there  was  no  doubt  of  the  entire  will- 
ingness of  the  English  people  to  pay  any  fair 
amount  that  might  be  adjudged.  These  gen- 
tlemen may  have  been  mistaken  in  their  opin- 
ion of  the  present  tone  of  sentiment  in  England ; 
but  they  were  men  accustomed  to  feel  the  polit- 
ical pulse ; they  were  not  confined  to  one  party 
nor  to  one  position  in  life.  And  what  experi- 
ence I had  of  English  society  confirmed  the  im- 
pression. The  English  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  question  settled,  and  are  willing  to  do  a 
good  deal  to  have  it  settled.  Lord  Clarendon 
has  said,  in  so  many  official  words,  that  the 
present  government  is  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  establishing  a definite  principle  in 
international  law;  which,  in  itself,  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  insufficiency  of  that  prin- 
ciple according  to  which  England  has  thns  far 
been  acting. 

But  no  Englishman  is  willing  that  his  gov- 
ernment or  his  people  should  be  humiliated ; 
and  this  feeling  is  the  secret  of  the  really  cause- 
less indignation  at  Mr.  Sumner’s  unread  speech. 
By  some  extraordinaiy  course  of  reasoning,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  because  of  the  failure  to  study 
that  speech,  the  notion  got  abroad  that  Mr. 
Sumner  had  demanded  an  abject  apology.  The 
words  were  given  hundreds  of  times  in  the  news- 
papers within  quotation  marks,  as  if  extracted 
from  the  speech ; whereas  they  had  never  been 
used  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  as  certainly  never  in- 
tended. The  question  of  the  recognition  of 
belligerency  by  some  means  became  entangled 
with  this  idea.  It  was  supposed  that  the  United  * 
States  meant  to  demand  of  England  an  “ ab- 
ject apology”  for  having  recognized  the  bellig- 
erent rights  of  the  rebels,  and  all  good  English- 
men were  naturally  indignant  at  the  idea.  They 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  disabused  of  it.  The 
express  language  of  Mr.  Motley’s  instructions, 
of  Mr.  Fish’s  dispatch  of  September  25,  and  of 
the  President’s  Message,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
position  of  our  government  on  that  subject. 
Every  •“  nation  has  a right  to  judge  when  to 
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accord  the  right  of  belligerency,”  but  of  coarse 
taking  all  the  responsibility  of  its  act.  The 
abstract  right  of  England  is  acknowledged  to 
recognize  the  belligerency  of  the  rebels  when 
she  did ; but  if  by  so  doing  she  encouraged  the 
Lairds  and  their  fellows  to  acts  from  which  we 
afterward  received  damage,  it  is  a fair  question 
whether,  between  peoples  who  desire  to  be 
friends,  this  should  not  induce  a greater  anxie- 
ty to  atone  for  the  consequences  that  we  en- 
dured. It  is  not  said  that  these  considerations 
should  necessarily  increase  the  amount  of  rep- 
aration England  might  offer,  but  that  they 
might  fairly  and  honorably  increase  her  desire 
to  offer  such  reparation  as  would  be  proper  from 
one  great  and  powerful  country  to  another. 
This  may  be  called  a demand  for  consequen- 
tial or  seutimental  damages ; it  may  not  be  ex- 
actly the  technical  reasoning  of  a mere  lawyer ; 
but  those  who  deal  with  individuals,  who  know 
Ujien,  can  say  how  often  sentiments  or  'influ- 
ences like  these  affect  men’s  actions ; and  na- 
tions are  only  conglomerations  of  individuals ; 
their  acts  also  depend  far  more  on  their  pas- 
sions than  on  their  arguments,  or  even  their 
interests. 

I have  not  noticed  any  unwillingness  in  the 
English  mind  to  accept  these  ideas.  With,  so 
far  as  I have  seen,  one  exception,  in  the  English 
press  (the  Saturday  Review),  the  tone  of  com- 
ment on  the  President’s  Message  has  been  re- 
spectful and  amicable. 

The  London  Telegraph  of  December  8 says : 

“General  Grant  speaks  as  the  representative  citizen 
who  has  qnietly  and  patiently  treasured  up  the  results 
of  current  opinion,  and  takes  care  that  he  shall  be 
fairly  m rapport  with  public  sentiment  before  he 

opens  his  mouth he  accepts,  in  the  most  literal 

sense  of  the  words,  the  function  of  public  servant ; he 
fs  the  official  voice  as  well  as  the  executive  right  hand 
of  the  republic.  It  may  then,  as  we  think,  be  assumed 
that  in  the  Message  we  have  a careful  transcript  of 
the  ruling  sentiments  now  entertained  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Regarded  in  that  light , it  is  impossible  to 
help  feeling  satisfied  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  docu- 
ment  When,  leaving  the  past.  President  Grant  re- 

fers to  the  future,  he  uses  language  very  far  indeed 
from  Indicating  either  prejudice,  resentment,  or  greed. 
He  insinuates  no  menace,  repudiates  no  suggestions 
of  compromise,  sets  up  as  arbiter  no  imperious  dictate 
of  national  self-will;  he  ouly  hopes  that  by-and-by 
both  governments  will  attain  n solution  in  harmony 
with  the  rights,  the  dignity,  and  honor  of  each  coun- 
try  R is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Alabama  ques- 

tion, treated  in  the  tone  which  he  adopts , can  have  any 
issues  that  will  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries.” 

The  Standard,  the  ultra  Tory  organ,  of  the 
same  date,  remarks : 

“It  would  111  become  Englishmen  to  refrain  from  a 
prompt  acknowledgment  of  the  dignified  and  states- 
man-like tone  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
summaries  received  by  telegraph,  distinguishes  Pres- 
ident Grant’s  Message  to  Congress Even  the  rejec- 

tion of  the  treaty  would  have  failed  to  create  the  ex- 
citement which  it  actually  produced,  ifit  had  been  ac- 
companied at  the  time  by  language  like  that  in  which 
it  Is  now  described.  The  refereuce,  therefore,  which 
the  President  makes  to  the  Alabama  controversy,  even 
thongh  he  does  ns  injustice,  would  excite  no  irritation 
in  any  ease. . . .In  reference  to  the  rights  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  neutrals,  the  American  government  shows 


itself  animated  with  feelings  so  closely  resembling 
onr  own,  that  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  hope  we 
may  agree  some  day,  not  alone  in  onr  view  of  future 
obligations,  but  in  our  estimation  of  past  events i" 

The  Times  misapprehends  entirely  the  Pres- 
ident’s utterances,  and  the  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  bellig- 
erency, but  says : “ Every  one  in  England  will 
heartily  reciprocate  the  language  of  General 
Grant,  ‘ that  the  time  may  soon  arrive,  when  the 
two  governments  shall  approach,’  etc.”  The 
News  falls  partially  into  the  error  of  the  Times , 
supposing  that  the  President  did  not  intend  to 
apply  to  the  difficulty  between  ourselves  and 
England  the  same  principle  which  he  announces 
in  the  Cuban  case;  yet  the  News  also  says: 
“We  can  but  hope  with  President  Grant  that 
the  time  is  coming  ‘ when  the  two  governments, 
etc.’  In  thififepirit  we  believe  that  a general 
willingness  to  attempt  a final  settlement  exists 
on  this  side.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette , never  very  friendly  to 
America,  makes  the  same  mistake  as  its  con- 
temporaries, but  it  too  declares : 

“ President  Grant's  own  Messagels  friendly,  in  spite 
of  the  grievance  It  reiterates ; and  we  shall  all  rejoice 
if  in  the  new  negotiations  at  which  he  bints  he  shall 
be  able  to  lay  with  us  1 the  fouudations  of  broad  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  which  would  prevent  future  dif- 
ferences, and  secure  firm,  continuous  peace  and  friend- 
ship.' A discussion  of  principles  of  fritnre  conduct 
will,  perhaps,  supply  on  both  sides  the  best  unconscious 
test  of  bow  far  past  conduct,  in  its  official  records,  has 
been  at  variance  with  any  possible  principle." 

The  Spectator,  “ whose  circulation  is  among 
the  class  which  was  most  unfriendly  to  Amer- 
ica during  the  war,  and  whose  prejudices  were 
faithfully  represented  by  the  London  Tunes  and 
the  Saturday  Review,  ” seems  better  to  compre- 
hend the  President’s  meaning,  which  one  would 
suppose  was  clearly  enough  expressed,  and 
says : 

“ To  imagine,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  seem 
to  do,  that  the  President,  while  asserting  this  princi- 
ple on  behalf  of  America,  would  reject  It  on  behalf  of 
Eugland,  is  to  forget  the  1 legality,*  the  habit  of  defer- 
ence to  precedent  and  law,  which  Is  so  strong  a feat- 
ure In  all  American  diplomacy.  The  omission  must 
have  been  intentional"  (of  coarse  it  was  intentional) ; 
“and  If  It  is,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  renewed  negotiation 
will  have  been  removed . We  are  no  longer  asked  to 
apologize  for  having  been  In  the  right,  as  we  were,  in 
onr  acknowledgment  of  Southern  belligerency,  but  for 
having  been  in  the  wrong,  as  we  were , in  our  unfriend- 
liness toward  a cause  which,  whatever  the  motives  of 
Its  defenders,  was  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  apologize  even  for  this  second  offense,  be- 
cause it  is  one  which,  as  an  independent  nation,  we 
had  a right  to  commit ; bat  tbe  withdrawal  of  a de- 
mand to  which  it  would  have  been  dishonorable  to 
accede  at  least  clears  the  way  for  the  settlement  which 
is  to  resnlt  in  permanent  good-will.  We  believe  that 
In  this  withdrawal  also  the  President  represents  bis 
people ; . . . . and  that,  without  giving  up  their  grievance , 
they  are  prepared  to  place  it  upon  grounds  with  which 
it  is,  at  all  events,  possible  for  government  to  Seal. 
This  is  an  Immense  gain  to  both  nations." 

Again : 

“They  can  not  get  over  a resentment  which,  al- 
though undignified  in  a nation  now  almost  at  tbe 
head  of  the  world,  Is  neither  nnnatnral  nor  without 
justification.  The  President  expresses  all  that." 
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The  British  government  itself  manifests  ap- 
parently no  hostile  feeling  in  consequence  of 
the  utterances  of  our  own.  Lord  Clarendon’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Fish’s  note  of  September  was  most 
friendly.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  dinner  (after  Mr.  Fish’s  note  had  been 
received)  was  not  without  its  significance : “ My 
Lord  Mayor,  with  the  country  of  Mr.  Peabody 
we  are  not  likely  to  quarrel.”  When  in  July 
last  it  was  proposed  to  bring  on  a discussion  of 
the  Alabama  claims  in  the  British  Parliament, 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  place,  requested  a 
postponement  of  the  debate,  because  he  thought 
the  time  unfavorable  to  a calm  consideration  of 
the  points  at  issue,  and  thus  evinced  his  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  the  wish  expressed  in  Mr. 
Motley’s  letter  of  instructions  for  “ a subsidence 
of  any  excitement  growing  out  of  the  negotia- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  treaty.”*  It  was  a well- 
known  fact  in  London  at  the  time,  that  if  the 
debate  had  occurred,  prominent  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  prepared  to  take  ad- ; 
vanced  ground  in  favor  of  the  accountability  of  ! 
England  for  the  damages  done  by  the  Alabama . 

This  desire  for  concord,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  statesmen  or  diplomatists.  In  a ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  preached  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  death,  that  clergy- 
man, who  was  well  known  as  one  of  our  stanch- 
est friends  when  we  had  fewest,  declared : “All 
that  is  really  noble  and  good  yonder  is  in  alli- 
ance with  all  that  is  noble  and  good  here. 
There  is  hearty  good-will  subsisting  between 
us,  whatever  may  be  sometimes  said  by  individ- 
uals or  in  the  columns  of  some  of  our  journals. 

Never  have  I heard  more  hearty  cheers 

ring  forth  for  Britain  and  for  Britain’s  Queen 
than  I heard  from  assembled  thousands  on 
Bunker  Hill.  Never  have  I heard  more  fervent 
prayers  offered  for  the  government  and  people 
of  England  than  were  presented  by  the  Chaplain 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
before  the  assembled  legislators  of  the  land.” 

And  I who  write  these  lines  have  witnessed 
similar  exhibitions  in  England.  On  the  4th  of 
July  last,  in  England's  greatest  religious  edifice 
— that  grand  old  abbey  where  her  sovereigns 
are  crowned,  and  so  many  generations  of  kings, 
and  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  and  poets,  lie  en- 
tombed in  the  national  mausoleum ; where  mon- 
ument, and  bust,  and  statue,  and  crumbling 
banner,  and  painted  window  looking  down,  and 
over  all  the  fretted  roof  and  lofty  arch,  attest 
and  celebrate  the  glories  of  English  history — 
there,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
America  declared  her  independence  of  England 
—•on  the  day  when,  if  ever,  an  Englishman 
might  cherish  bitter  sentiments  against  Ameri- 
ca— the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  recognized 
ruler  of  the  edifice,  who  ranks  next  to  a bishop 
in  the  English  hierarchy,  the  eloquent  divine 
whose  contributions  to  general  literature  are 
known  to  all  scholars  of  the  English  tongue — 
Dean  Stanley — preached  a sermon  inculcating 
the  importance  of  maintaining  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations ; urging  upon  all 


in  power,  and  all  who  influence  opinion  in  either 
land,  to  take  every  occasion  to  allay  asperities, 
to  cement  good  feeling,  to  reunite  the  broken 
ties  of  brotherhood.  A fitting  lesson  to  be 
taught  on  that  historic  day,  and  in  that  sacred 
place,  by  one  having  authority. 

Nor  was  he  singular.  The  best  men  in  En- 
gland are  sincerely  anxious  to  create  such  a 
sentiment  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  seri- 
ous difficulty  to  occur  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; they  lose  no  opportunity  with  pen  or 
tongue,  in  public  or  in  private,  to  evince  this 
desire.  It  is  right  that  the  fact  should  be  rec- 
ognized in  America ; because  America,  having 
received  a wrong,  should  know  that  many  En- 
glish are  anxious  to  wipe  away  the  recollection 
of  the  wrong ; not  only  by  kind  words,  but  by 
acts  such  as  America  can  receive  as  fitting  rep- 
aration. Read  what  Thomas  Hughes  says  in 
the  published  letter  already  quoted : 

“ That  we  might  have  stopped  the  Alabama 
and  didn’t,  we  have  admitted  for  all  practical 
purposes;  for  no  serious  statesman  or  writer 
has  maintained  the  contrary  since  the  excite- 
ment of  the  war  has  cooled  down.  We  formal- 
ly agreed  to  pay  whatever  damages  may  be 
awarded  on  this  account,  or  any  other  that  you 
like  to  bring  into  question,  and  it  was  no  doing 
of  ours  that  the  agreement  was  set  aside.  Your 
whole  cose  is  conceded  so  far  as  pecuniary  com- 
pensation goes,  for  you  don’t  seriously  ask  us 
to  pay  without  a reference  to  arbitration.” 

And  the  London  News  of  December  8 says : 

“During  the  late  summer  and  autumn  a large  num- 
ber of  English  travelers  have  visited  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  all  returned  with  a deep  sense  of  the 
real  friendliness  of  the  American  people,  and  with  a 
new  understanding  of  their  meaning.  They  one  and 
all  assure  us  that,  wherever  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned, the  sentimental  grievance  was  always  first,  and 
the  pecuniary  damage  second,  in  popular  esteem ; and 
that  the  amende  the  American  people  really  wish  is 
rather  one  to  injared  feelings  than  to  injured  trade,  or 
injured  honor,  or  injured  pockets.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  without  any  indignity  to  grant  them  this  satis, 
faction  f Is  such  a task  beyond  the  power  of  diplo- 
macy ? Is  not  snch  an  oiling  of  oar  international  fric- 
tion one  of  its  functions  ? We  can  do  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  our  honor,  can  make  no  concessions 
which  infringes  any  of  onr  rights ; but  if  some  form 
of  concession  to  American  feeling  may  be  found,  if  H 
be  only  a few  careful  words  in  a dispatch,  which  will 
satisfy  them  without  injuring  us,  and  remove  the 
grievance  of  sentiment  without  making  admissions 
which  in  any  way  compromise  our  interests  or  lower 
our  self-respect,  we  think  the  public  i could  wish  it  to  be 
employed  for  the  settlement  of  this  protracted  dis- 
pute.” 

What  better  feeling  can  be  asked  than  is 
manifest  in  these  sentences  ? 

At  this  time,  too,  there  are  peculiar  reasons 
why  America  and  England  should  not  quarrel. 
They  stand  in  the  van  of  modem  progress.  In 
America  the  great  obstacle  and  reproach  to 
freedom  is  removed,  after  a fierce  struggle,  and 
the  nation  is  once  more  looked  to  as  the  day- 
star  by  all  in  foreign  lands  who  are  interested 
in  liberty  or  the  advancement  of  human  rights. 
In  England  the  ceaseless  but  silent  revolution 
still  proceeds  which  has  made  her  all  she 
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is.  Every  day  the  poor  are  elevated,  their 
condition  ameliorated,  their  privileges  extend- 
ed ; the  distinctions  of  class  are  less  apparent ; 
the  nation  becomes  more  really  democratic. 
The  governing  classes,  even  those  who  cling 
most  tenaciously  to  the  institutions  of  the  past, 
have  yet  the  wisdom  to  know  when  to  be  no 
longer  conservative.  The  political  events  of 
the  last  year  are  fall  of  significance.  The 
franchise  has  jnst  been  extended ; a working- 
man now  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been 
dissolved  in  one  important  portion  of  the  em- 
pire; the  abolition  of  primogeniture  was  pro- 
posed at  the  last  session  of  Parliament;  the 
whole  question  of  land  tenure  iqust  soon  be 
thrown  open  for  discussion.  Changes  may  not 
be  rapid,  but  reforms  are  not  slow.  The  Lib- 
eral party  is  in  power ; the  very  men  who  were 
our  friends  control  the  government.  In  the 
present  Cabinet  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Earl  Kimberly,  John  Bright,  William  E. 

* ForsteV  were  stanch  advocates  of  the  Union 
during  the  war;  and  other  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  government  were  equally  earnest  and 
outspoken  in  our  behalf ; while  those  who  op- 
posed us  have  admitted  their  mistake.  The 
Prime  Minister,  the  most  powerful  man  in  En- 
gland for  at  least  a quarter  of  a century,  has 
been  proud  enough  and  great  .enough  to  ac- 
knowledge his  error. 

It  is  then  a positive  duty  for  us  to  uphold  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  struggling  for  reform  in 
England.  One  who  knows  writes  that,  besides 
the  Irish  land  bill,  there  will  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  next  session  of  Parliament  “ a gen- 
eral education  bill,  great  measures  of  law  re- 
form and  of  army  reform,  a trades-union  bill, 
and  an  abolition  of  tests  bill,  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  government.”  Whether  he 
approves  it  or  not,  every  sensible  Englishman 
can  see  the  irresistible  current  that  sweeps  away 
every  obstacle  there.  What  a fearful  responsi- 
bility to  interrupt  this  onward  movement  of  a 
nation  by  such  an  event  as  a war  between  En- 
gland and  America ! 

No.  This  is  not  the  time  to  select  for  serious 
difficulties  between  us.  With  two  liberal  par- 
ties in  power,  with  every  prospect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  each,  with  the  people  in  one  coun- 
try becoming  more  prosperous,  and  in  the  other 
more  powerful,  every  day — the  friends  of  the 
whole  race,  in  either  land,  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  foster  the  most  friendly  feelings.  The 
two  nations  should  strike  hands,  and  with  their 
liberal  ideas,  their  advancing  Christianity,  their 
increasing  education,  their  material  wealth,  they 
can  not  only  present  a front  that  no  physical 
power  will  attack,  but  which  no  great  moral  evil 
that  they  may  wish  to  remove  can  long  with- 
stand. 

They  need  only  to  look  each  other  steadily  in 
the  face,  and  learn  how  much  good  feeling  each 
cherishes  for  the  other.  Neither  government 
can  possibly  have  a desire  to  quarrel.  Each 
will  gladly  follow  the  current  of  popular  feeling 


if  this  sets  toward  such  a reparation  as  England 
can  honorably  offer  and  America  honorably  ac- 
cept. When  once  this  difficulty  that  now  sep- 
arates them  shall  be  removed,  the  nations  that 
speak  the  English  tongue  will  constitute  an  em- 
pire, divided  by  seas  and  separate  in  institu- 
tions, indeed,  but  as  powerful,  and  vastly  more 
beneficial  to  the  world  than  that  of  Rome. 
Their  unity  in  laws,  language,  literature,  and 
religion  will  be  paralleled  by  their  harmony  in 
feeling,  their  accord  in  progress,  their  generous 
rivalry  in  liberty,  and  in  all  the  works  that  bring 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men. 


JESSIE. 

MY  wife  must  certainly  be  an  ugly  little  wo- 
man.  I have  no  idea  that  I shall  ever 
realize  this  fact  myself,  and  therefore,  lest  here- 
after I might,  in  all  innocence,  inveigle  some 
unwary  mortal  into  the  belief  that  she  has  the 
most  lovable  little  face  in  the  world,  I here 
make  the  frank  statement  beforehand,  that  she 
is  emphatically  and  undeniably  ugly.  My  hand- 
some mother,  my  three  pretty  sisters,  and  a 
journal  which  I picked  up  yesterday,  written 
in  the  long-ago  time  when  I first  knew  her,  all 
say  so. 

I feel  quite  incompetent  at  this  present  to 
describe  correctly  her  ontward  appearance,  the 
color  of  her  eyes,  shape  of  her  nose,  and  the 
rest.  The  above  concise  statement  exhausts 
my  resources  in  that  direction ; but  a few  pages 
from  my  journal  may  supply  deficiencies.  It 
was  written  in  the  days  when  I saw  her  with 
the  outward,  not  the  inward  eye9. 

JttS  Journal. 

July  5,  18 — . Fourth  of  July  is  an  infernal 
bore!  Those  old  fogies  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  the  lock-up  for  raising  such  a row  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 

Here  I was  dragged  about  all  day  yesterday, 
thermometer  up  to  % hundred  or  thereabout 
(patriotism  below  zero),  carrying  parasols,  fans, 
etc.,  etc. ; loaded  to  the  chin ; in  fact,  perspira- 
tion starting  from  every  pore,  collar  wilted  to  a 
rag — a regular  draught-horse,  trotting  after  my 
three  sisters  and  their  three  friends,  Miss  Ma- 
rie, Miss  Helen,  and  last  but  not  least,  Miss 
Carrie.  Query : ^Why  are  eligible  brothers  to 
be  martyrized  by  the  “ admiring  friends”— of 
their  sisters  ? The  sisters  are  bad  enough ; 
but,  by  the  shades  of  ail  the  martyrs,  the  ad- 
miring friends  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet. 

Happy  Phil  Houston!  He  hasn’t  a relative 
that  he  knows  of  in  the  world,  except  a rich 
old  uncle,  with  a bad  cough,  in  South  America. 

Speaking  of  Phil,  reminds  me  of  a short  re- 
prieve I had,  late  in  the  afternoon,  just  in  time 
to  save  me  from  an  untimely  end.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  a Miss  Jessie  M‘Gregor  from  Bos- 
ton, an  ugly  little  mortal  in  a gray  linen  dress 
and  hat. 

“Regular  blue-stocking”  was  the  ominous 
whisper  as  he  handed  her  over  to  me ; then, 
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offering  his  arm  to  Miss  Carrie,  with  a bow  and 
malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  rascal  marched 
off  with  her,  leaving  me  in  the  lurch.  “ Cool, 
by  Jove,”  I muttered  inwardly  as  I watched 
them  already  in  the  depths  of  a flirtation,  el- 
bowing their  way  through  the  crowd. 

“ Please,  would  you  take  me  to  that  shady 
place  over  there  ? It  is  so  stifling  here !” 

I looked  down  almost  with  a start,  the  voice 
was  so  very  low  and  quiet,  in  such  contrast  to 
the  bustle  about  us ; the  face  was  turned  to  me, 
and  the  eyes  looked  into  mine  with  an  odd, 
direct  sort  of  gaze. 

44  A flirt  and  blue-stocking  combined.  Deuce 
take  it,  I’m  in  for  it  now,”  I said,  inwardly. 
Outwardly  I made  a profound  bow,  offered  my 
disengaged  arm,  and  said,  in  dulcet  tones: 
44  With  pleasure.”  As  I gracefully  regained 
the  perpendicular — a matter  of  some  skill  in 
that  crowd,  by-the-way — she  gave  me  another 
searching  glance,  and  I caught  a twinkling 
something  about  her  eyelids  which  I could  not 
exactly  analyze.  There  was  a professor  at  col- 
lege who  had  just  such  an  eye,  and  he  always 
knew  what  a fellow  was  thinking  of  before  he 
found  it  out  himself.  I wondered  if  she  was 
that  kind  of  a bore.  At  all  events,  doomed 
now  it  seemed  to  a day  of  martyrdom,  I con- 
cluded to  get  roasted  with  the  best  grace  pos- 
sible. 

So  I again  offered  my  arm ; but  she  declined 
it,  and  turning  from  me  made  her  way  between 
protruding  elbows,  big  baskets,  corpulent  fe- 
males, and  kicking  babies  in  a way  that  showed 
she  was  used  to  it. 

As  I was  plunging  after  her  an  Irish  work- 
ing-woman grasped  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
held  a fine  cambric  handkerchief  toward  me. 
44 1 ax  your  pardon,  Sir,”  she  panted ; 44  it’s  the 
lady's ; I seen  her  drop  it  back  there,  just  now.” 
Miss  M ‘Gregor,  who  had  been  brought  to  a 
stand-still  by  the  crowd  of  boys  around  the 
lemonade-barrel,  caught  the  words,  and,  turn- 
ing to  receive  the  waif,  Jooked  into  the  Irish- 
woman’s face  with  the  identical  look  she  had 
given  me  the  moment  before,  accompanied  by 
a 44  Thank  you,”  in  unison  with  her  eyes.  The 
woman  courtesied,  with  a hearty  44  You’re  in- 
ti rely  welcome,  ma’am ; no  th rouble  at  all  at 
all.  She’s  a raal  lady,  sure,”  I heard  her  add 
to  her  companion  behind  ps;  “none  o*  your 
frizzlin’  and  paintin’  sort.”  The  words  seemed 
to  reach  Miss  M ‘Gregor  also,  for  she  threw  a 
glowing  smile  over  her  shoulder  in  acknowledg- 
ment, as  she  sped  through  the  crowd  of  small 
boys. 

With  a good  deal  of  elbowing,  and,  I’m 
afraid,  some  internal  swearing  at  independent 
females  in  general,  and  this  one  in  particular, 
I managed  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  little  fig- 
ure ahead.  Presently  we  emerged  from  the 
crowd,  and  sauntered  more  leisurely  toward  a 
retired  spot  in  one  corner  of  the  grove. 

Before  I could  dispose  of  my  cargo  of  para- 
sols, Miss  M ‘Gregor  had  climbed  with  great 
agility  to  a seat  on  a gnarled  old  root,  partly 


overhanging  a brisk  little  brook  which  gar- 
gled down  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and  had 
seated  herself  in  a natural  arm-chair  lined  with 
moss,  exposing  to  view  as  she  did  so  a pair  of 
diminutive  gray  boots  which  dangled  close  to 
the  water’s  edge. 

44 1 haven’t  been  in  such  a beautiful  place  for 
years;  oh,  how  very  pretty!”  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  almost  childish  glee. 

44  Quite  charming,”  I answered,  aloud,  look- 
ing at  the  gaiter-boots,  which  certainly  were 
very  pretty.  But  inwardly  I growled : 44  Now 
for  it!”  and  bracing  myself  against  a tree,  I 
resolutely  faced  her  scat.  4‘I  wonder  what 
tack  she’ll  get  on  first — the  transcendental  or 
the  sentimental;  perhaps  an  interesting  mix- 
ture of  both.  I hope  she’ll  pitch  on  the  love- 
making,  though ; that’s  more  in  my  line.  By 
Jupiter!  that's  a splendid  position  for  a reg- 
ular harangue;  she  won’t  let  me  off  short  of 
the  spheres,  the  planes  external  and  internal, 
science,  the  human  bouI,  the — the — laws  of  the 
Lord  knows  what.”  In  an  agony  of  anticipa- 
tion I shut  my  eyes,  preparatoiy  to  the  mental 
shower-bath.  But  after  some  five  or  six  min- 
utes of  that  silence,  I was  obliged  to  open  them 
again  in  order  to  reconnoitre. 

Miss  M ‘Gregor  sat  perfectly  still,  her  hands 
folded,  her  lithe  body  curled  up  in  a kittenish 
sort  of  way.  She  was  gazing  down  at  the  in- 
fantile waterfalls  below  her,  and  had  assumed 
an  interesting  abstracted  gaze  that  was  very  ef- 
fective. I must  tell  sister  Louisette  to  add  it 
to  her  collection ; it’s  quite  in  her  style.  I had 
full  opportunity  for  a critical  survey,  as  she 
seemed  entirely  oblivious  of  my  scrutiny.  She 
certainly  looked  a comical  little  thing,  curled  up 
there ; almost  distressingly  plain,  too. 

I think  she  has  the  ugliest  eyes  I have  ever 
seen — a sort  of  cross  between  yellow  and  green, 
and  no  eyelashes  to  speak  of.  The  rest  of  her 
features  are  small  and  pale — a pair  of  straight, 
strong  eyebrows  (probably  penciled)  and  a 
close-shut  mouth  being  the  only  marks  worth 
mentioning.  Yet,  with  all  her  ugliness,  she 
has  a look,  as  Biddy  says,  of  44  the  raal  lady 
and,  I really  can’t  tell  how  it  was,  but,  strange 
to  say,  as  I proceeded  with  my  investigation  a 
long-forgotten  feeling  crept  over  me,  the  sort 
of  thing  I used  to  experience  when  I was  young 
— a reminder  that  I have  an  appendage  about 
me  somewhere  yclept  conscience,  or  soul,  or 
heart — which  is  it  ? 

I wonder  if  all  girls  are  as  trashy  as  our  set ! 
I wonder  if  Miss  M ‘Gregor  is ! at  any  rate,  she 
doesn’t  chatter  as  they  do.  If  only  she  had 
been  blessed  with  Carrie’s  blue  orbs,  how  well 
they  would  have  looked  at  that  moment ! But 
then,  alas ! what  an  incessant  cackle  that  young 
lady  would  have  kept  up!  She  would  never 
have  wasted  that  gaze  on  an  insignificant  brook 
not  half  rapid  enough  for  her. 

What  a lulling  sound  the  water  had  ! It  re- 
minded me  of  the  pattering  on  the  bam-roof  in 
that  long  ago  time  before  father  died,  when  wo 
all  lived  on  the  farm.  What  would  father  think 
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of  bis  son  now ! The  old  man  firmly  believed 
I should  turn  out  something  wonderful.  He’d 
find  himself  mistaken  if  he  were  alive  now,  that’s 
all. 

My  reflections  were  in  a fair  way  of  becom- 
ing lugubrious,  so  I returned  to  my  contempla- 
tion of  Miss  M ‘Gregor.  She  still  sat  without 
moving  a muscle,  and  I began  to  wonder  if  she 
meant  to  petrify  in  that  position,  so  that  she 
could  be  shown  to  future  generations  as  the 
wonderful  woman  who  had  held  her  tongue  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes.  I was,  however, 
afraid  to  move,  for  the  chain  once  broken  she 
would — 

At  this  point  she  tamed  her  eyes  upon  me. 
I mentally  clapped  my  hands  over  my  ears  and 
— gasped. 

“Will  you  sit  down?  you  look  tired  also. 
See,”  she  added,  drawing  in  her  drapery,  “I 
can  condense  a good  deal."  And  then  she 
smiled  down  upon  me  in  a most  bewitching 
manner.  With  internal  trembling  I took  the 
proffered  seat.  The  programme,  evidently,  I 
thought  I saw,  was  to  open  with  love-making. 

“I  should  have  thought  of  it  before,"  she 
continued.  “I've  kept  you  standing  all  this 
time,  but  I forgot  you  were  here. " 

Cool,  by  Jovel  Done  with  such  artistic 
naivete  too ! 

“ Will  you  please  tell  me  your  name  ? I did 
not  catch  it."  » 

“Yours,  devotedly,  Douglas  Lennox." 

“ Scotch  descent  ?” 

“I  believe  so;  but  ask  my  mother : she  traces 
our  ancestral  tree  back  to  Adam,  or  chaos,  for 
aught  I know.  Scotch  blood  runs  in  your  veins 
also,  I judge ; no  doubt  we  shall  find  we  are 
cousins,  or  something  just  remote  enough  to 
make  it  both  interesting  and  convenient." 

“Is  that  handsome  old  lady  with  whom  I 
saw  you  this  morning  your  mother  ?" 

“Ah,  we  had  the  honor  of  coming  nnder 
your  notice  this  morning ! Yes ; but  how  did 
you  know  ?” 

“ I happened  to  observe  the  resemblance  be- 
tween you.” 

“ Thank  you. " I performed  one  of  my  most 
stunning  bows,  notwithstanding  the  cramped 
quarters. 

“Thank  you?  For  what?”  She  looked 
into  my  face  with  her  straightforward  eyes, 
and  just  a shade  of  contempt  in  her  voice. 
Evidently  this  girl  was  not  of  the  Carrie  and 
Co.  style,  and  I began  to  feel,  to  use  a classic 
expression,  “ that  I had  the  wrong  pig  by  the 
ear."  “What  a confounded  stare  she  has!"  I 
thought,  as  I felt  myself  growing  red  under  it. 

“ Why,  haven’t  you  been  paying  me  a very 
neatly-turned  compliment  ?”  I said  at  last. 

“ About  being  handsome  like  your  mother — 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Len- 
nox, that  bow  has  been  wasted.  I never  pay 
compliments,  nor  receive  them — if  I can  help 
it.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  own 
looks ; so  I don’t  see  how  you  can  appropriate 
any  praise  of  them  to  yourself." 


Seeing  that  I am  rather  proud  of  the  six  feet 
of  manly  beauty  which  has  fallen  to  my  share, 
could  I help  feeling  irritated  under  such  a 
speech  ? 

“You  do  not  think,  then,”  I said— sharply, 
I’m  afraid — “that  character  impresses  itself 
on  the  face  ?” 

“Certainly  I do;  but  a person  may  have 
curling  hair,  handsome  eyes  and  eyebrows,  a 
straight  nose,  well-shaped  limbs,  a tall  figure, 
a glossy  brown  beard,  and  even  a fine,  well- 
poised  head,  and  still  be  a very  inferior  sort 
of  person."  She  glanced  at  me  as  she  took 
this  inventory  of  my  parts  with  just  the  shadow 
of  a smile  on  her  mouth.  I felt  very  much  as 
if  I were  being  quizzed. 

“ Yes ; but  even  such  a physique  as  you  de- 
scribe can  not  be  truly  pleasing  if  there  is  an 
empty  skull  underneath,”  I rejoined. 

“I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  even  if  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  brains  are  there, 
what  then  ? Do  we  make  ourselves,  or  do  we 
even  choose  our  own  characters? — so  much 
intellect,  amiability,  generosity,  and  so  on?  I 
'believe  the  tiniest  baby  is  bora  into  the  world 
with  an  individuality,  and  often  with  one  that 
is  strongly  stamped,  too.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  modified,  subdued,  or  strengthened;  but 
can  it  be  metamorphosed  ? Then  doesn't  even 
this  modification  depend  greatly  upon  our  mo- 
thers and  outside  circumstances  ? So  you  see 

what  a small  share  of  the  credit  descends  to 

....  ’> 
us. 

“Then  you  contend  that  we  have  no  right 
to  be  proud  of  our  own  capabilities  and  vir- 
tues ?" 

“If  you  mean  the  pride  which  urges  us  to 
vitalize  and  purify  the  gifts  intrusted  to  our 
care,  then  it  is  a savior.  If  you  mean  the 
pride  which  encourages  us  to  lie  idly  on  our 
oars  because  God  has  done  so  much  for  us 
that  we  need  do  nothing  for  ourselves,  then 
it  is  perdition.”  She  looked  earnestly  in  my 
face  as  she  said  this. 

“But  your  rule  does  not  work  well  both 
ways,"  I began. 

“A  martyr  to  the  cause,"  broke  in  a voice 
behind  us,  intended  to  be  inaudible.  I had 
not  heard  the  approaching  footsteps,  and  Miss 
Carrie’s  shrill  treble,  opening  upon  us  like  the 
rasp  of  a saw,  fairly  made  me  start.  Why  can 
not  all  women  have  a voice  like  Miss  M ‘Greg- 
or’s? 

“ You  two  look  very  interesting,  I must  say, 
perched  up  there,  and  also,  if  one  might  ven- 
ture to  say  so,  quite  confidential ; don’t  they, 
Mr.  Houston  ? Can’t  you  make  room  for  two 
more,  Mr.  Lennox?” 

I climbed  down  and  offered  the  lady  my 
seat. 

“ You’re  from  Boston,  I hear,  Miss  M ‘Greg- 
or," continued  the  voluble  Carrie.  “ You  must 
find  it  very  dull  in  Blairsville.  We  call  it  a 
city,  but  I suppose  you  consider  us  quite  pro- 
vincial.” She  had  been  eying  Miss  M‘Gregor 
from  head  to  foot  during  this  speech,  the  plain 
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little  face  and  quiet  figure  seeming  to  meet  her 
approval,  for  she  smiled  upon  them  in  a patron- 
izing way. 

44  Oh  dear ! how  shall  I ever  get  up  there  ?” 
she  ran  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
44  Do  please  help  me.  There ! I’ve  dropped 
my  fan.  Oh!  is  that  a snake?  Oh!  I’ve 
hurt  my  hand.  Oh!  oh!  oh!”  After  much 
assistance  and  many  screams  she  reached  the 
place  in  safety,  and  quite  enveloped  Miss 
M4Gregor  with  voluminous  drapery  as  she  sat 
down  beside  her. 

44  Very  sorry  we  interrupted  your  agreeable 
tete-h-tete continued  Miss  Carrie ; “ain’t  we, 
Mr.  Houston  ? There  is  nothing  Mr.  Lennox 
enjoys  so  much  as  an  intellectual  conversation ; 
regular  book- worm,  I assure  you,  Miss  M ‘Greg- 
or ; up  to  all  theisms ; I hope  you  gave  him 
a good  dose.” 

44 1 don’t  think  we  went  very  deeply  into  any 
of  the  isms,”  replied  Miss  M ‘Gregor,  quietly. 

44  Oh  dear!” — this  to  me — 44  there  is  your 
mother  waving  her  handkerchief  and  beckon- 
ing. Time  to.  go  home.  Help  me  down,  Mr. 
Lennox.  There,  you’ve  torn  my  dress.”  The’ 
fair  brows  contracted  fearfully;  but  she  be- 
thought herself,  and  added,  smilingly  : 44  Nev- 
er mind!  Let  us  hurry;  they  arc  calling;” 
and  taking  my  arm  she  hurried  me  off,  leaving 
Miss  M ‘Gregor  and  Phil  to  come  on  together. 

July  10. — I found  out  all  about  the  young 
lady  to-day  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  is  her 
forty-second  cousin,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
She  is  living  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  house- 
keeper, as  Mrs.  H.  is  a confirmed  headachist. 
Miss  M ‘Gregor  is  an  orphan.  Her  father  went 
off  about  a year  ago  in  a fit  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  the  mother  died  soon  after  of  con- 
sumption. Mr.  H.  told  me  some  wonderful 
stories  about  her,  and  actually  grew  quite  elo- 
quent over  them.  He  says  that  her  father,  a 
brutal,  dissipated  man,  was  exceedingly  cruel 
to  her  mother,  threatening  on  one  occasion  to 
kill  her;  that  Miss  Jessie  sprang  between 
them,  and  by  the  pure  force  of  her  eye  and 
will  cowed  him  until  he  slunk  away  like  a 
whipped  dog.  The  mother,  who  told  the  story 
to  Mr.  H.,  seemed  almost  to  worship  her.  She 
said  her  courage,  her  cheerfulness,  her  pa- 
tience, were  beyond  belief;  that,  night  after 
night,  when  the  father  came  home  in  furious 
fits  of  drunkenness,  Jessie  would  work  with  him 
for  hours  to  keep  him  away  from  her  mother’s 
chamber,  coaxing,  commanding,  even  threat- 
ening him.  That  when  he  was  too  far  gone  to 
resist  her,  she  would  drag  him  by  main  force  to 
a remote  room,  and  there  lock  him  up  for  the 
night,  so  that  his  wife,  an  invalid  for  many 
years  past,  could  rest  in  peace.  She  said  that 
in  their  worst  poverty  Jessie  never  faltered, 
not  even  when  they  were  reduced  to  actual 
hunger.  Her  spirit  seemed  to  rise  brighter 
and  stronger  as  their  suffering  grew  heaviest. 

This  story  has  set  me  to  thinking.  Why 
does  Providence  send  6uch  burdens  for  weak 
shoulders  to  bear,  and  leave  a stalwart  pair  like 


mine  with  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  cany 
an  empty  skull  around?  It  makes  my  flesh 
creep  to  think  of  that  frail  little  body  defying  a 
great  drunken  brute  of  a man ! What  a pity 
she’s  not  pretty!  Hutchinson  asked  me  to 
call  on  her,  and  I think  I shall  go. 

July  15. — I can’t  say  she  looks  much  of  a 
heroine.  I tried  to  imagine  that  little  gray 
face  flaming  with  determined  courage,  as  I 
watched  it  last  night,  bending  in  profile  over 
Tot,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  in  her  arms ; but  I 
couldn’t  make  it  out.  There  is  a good  deal  in 
the  mouth  and  eyebrows  (by-the-way,  I don’t 
think  the  eyebrows  are  penciled) ; but,  notwith- 
standing, the  expression  is  decidedly  meek. 
That  is  to  say,  when  she  is  in  repose,  absorbed 
as  she  was  nearly  all  the  evening  in  a huge  pile 
of  undamed  socks,  and  scarcely  raising  her 
head  to  look  at  a man,  even  when  he  was  hold- 
ing forth  in  his  very  best  style.  But  once  I 
noticed  a flash  in  her  eye,  just  for  an  instant, 
as  something  in  the  conversation  roused  her, 
which  made  me  realize  that  she  might  be  quite 
a fierce  little  woman  under  some  circumstances. 

We  were  speaking  of  a fashionable  marriage 
which  bad  taken  place  that  day,  and  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson was  commenting  on  it. ' 

44 Rather  sudden,  isn't  it?”  he  asked.  44 1 
think  it’s  been  made  up  in  the  last  week  or  two. 
I suppose  it's  all  right,  though ; they’re  both  rich 
and  young,  and  good-looking ; a very  suitable 
sort  of  match  on  the  whole.” 

44 Yes,”  I assented;  44 1 suppose  there  isn’t 
much  affection  lost  between  them.  I heard 
they  were  both  engaged  to  other  parties  some 
two  months  ago ; but  love  seems  a commodity 
out  of  fashion  just  now.  Tom  is  pretty  fast ; 
he  will  get  half  seas  oyer  every  now  and  then. 
However,  I suppose  Mrs.  Tom  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  that.  I saw  her  meet  him  the 
other  day,  when  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  lift  his  hat ; but  she  returned  his  tipsy  bow 
most  graciously.  I think  the  fair  sex  rather 
enjoy  a little  of  that  6ort  of  thing  in  us.  May- 
be I had  better  cultivate  it,  so  as  to  become 
more  popular  with  the  ladies.”  I was  going 
on  in  this  strain,  but  the  words  died  on  my 
lips  as  I met  the  expression  of  Miss  M ‘Greg- 
or’s eye. 

44  Mr.  Lennox,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying — that  hideous  vice  is — ” A sharp  breath 
broke  her  voice ; she  struggled  hard  for  control ; 
then,  without  finishing  her  sentence,  rose  hast- 
ily and  left  the  room.  A few  minutes  after 
she  returned,  her  face  as  pale  and  calm  as 
ever. 

I felt  a good  deal  disconcerted,  and  fhe  rest 
of  the  evening  was  decidedly  uncomfortable. 
After  several  vain  efforts  to  draw  her  again 
into  conversation,  I rose  to  take  my  departure, 
feeling  that  I was  de  trop . 

As  I rode  slowly  home  by  moonlight,  I did 
more  hard  thinking  than  I have  indulged  in  for 
years.  This  girl  is  absolutely  different  from 
these  others ; I see  that  clearly.  And  yet  what 
business  has  she  to  be  looking  me  through  with 
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those  eyes  ? I had  forgotten  there  were  such 
women  in  the  world. 

July  25. — That  confounded  speech  of  mine 
haunted  me.  I felt  that  I should  not  be  satis- 
fied until  I had  tried  to  efface  the  bad  impres- 
sion I had  made.  So  a night  or  two  after, 
Wildfire  and  I took  a ride  and — Well,  I think 
Wildfire  must  have  taken  a fancy  to  Mr.  H.’s  sta- 
ble ; at  any  rate  he  has  found  his  way  there  five 
times  this  week.  Curious,  what  fancies  that 
horse  takes  to  certain  localities.  He  must  have 
a large  bump  of  inhabitiveness. 

She  is  the  strangest  girl  I ever  knew.  Can 
it  be  that  she  is  an  actress  like  the  rest  of  them  ? 
Is  it  a new  phase  of  flirtation  ? I thought  I 
had  learned,  by  this  time,  to  know  the  creature 
when  I saw  it. 

She  can  not  be  as  indifferent  as  she  seems. 
She  never  looks  at  me ; she  scarcely  speaks  to 
me;  and  I am  determined  that  she  shall.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I am  fine-looking,  clever, 
supposed  to  be  rich ; in  short,  what  the  ladies 
call  a catch.  Any  other  girl  in  town  would 
have  been  in  the  seventh  heaven,  if  I had  been 
to  call  on  her  five  times  in  one  week ; and  she, 
the  plain,  poor,  insignificant  little  thing,  takes 
it  as  coolly  os  any  princess  might. 

August  4. — What  a puppy  I am  ! What 
would  Miss  Jessie  think,  if  she  could  read  the 
above ; it  is  a happy  thing  that  our  skulls  don’t 
happen  to  be  made  of  glass;  we  might  find 
it  inconvenient  at  times.  I know  one  young 
woman  whose  eyes  would  flash  in  truly  terrific 
style  if  she  could  see  all  the  trash  which  passes 
through  this  cranium.  But,  confound  it,  that 
cool  way  of  hers  is  enough  to  irritate  the  Angel 
Gabriel. 

The  girls  say  I’ve  been  a perfect  bear  this 
last  week  or  two. 

September  4. — I can’t  make  Miss  Jessie  out 
at  aU,  nor  myself,  nor  any  body  else.  I have 
lost  all  my  bearings ; I feel  like  a great  hulk 
of  a log  I watched  floundering  around  in  the 
river  yesterday.  It  finally  went  over  the  falls 
and  was  sucked  away  out  of  sight.  I rather 
envied  it. 

How  can  she  live  so  peacefully  from  day  to 
day  ? What  can  she  find  in  those  Hutchinsons 
to  amuse  her  ? It’s  beyond  me.  What  would 
Kate,  or  Della,  or  Louisctte  say  to  it  ? Even 
with  all  their  pleasuring  they  are  fairly  eaten  up 
with  ennui.  No,  she  does  not  live,  or  feel,  or 
think  as  they  do ; so  much  I can  understand. 
I think  she  must  have  a sense  we  common  mor- 
tals are  devoid  of.  She  told  me  last  night 
she  had  never  felt  as  thoroughly  sheltered  and 
at  ease  as  she  does  now ; and  when  she  speaks 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  goodness  to  her  there  is 
fairly  an  illumination  in  her  eyes.  Poor  little 
thing,  how  she  has  been  starved  of  comfort  all 
her  life ; and  now  that  she  has  the  least  drop, 
Bhe  trots  about  busy  os  any  bee,  and  happy  as 
any  child ! 

She  is  in  universal  demand  all  day  long. 
From  papa  down  to  Tot  it  is,  “Jessie,  where 
did  I lay  that  hat  ?”  “ Cousin  Jessie,  look  at 


this  knot  in  my  string;  can’t  you  untie  it?” 
“Cousin  Jessie,  fix  this  fishhook.”  “Miss 
Jessie,  plase  would  you  step  down  to  the  kitch- 
en for  a minute  ?”  “ Oh,  Dessie,  do  up  Tot’s 

fingei^-it’s  heedin’! ” etc.,  etc.  She  seems  to 
have  eyes  and  ears  for  every  body,  and  her 
deft  fingers  have  a peculiar  knack  for  unravel- 
ing knots  and  other  boyish  difficulties. 

I find  myself  drifting  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hutchinson  mansion  some  two  or  three 
times  a week,  and  am  fast  becoming  natural- 
ized with  every  one  except  Miss  Jessie. 

At  tea  she  is  the  presiding  genius,  Mrs.  H. 
being  often  invisible  on  account  of  “ the  head- 
ache.” After  tea  she  marshals  the  brood  of 
young  H.’s  up  to  bed,  and  generally  reappears 
with  a basket  of  sewing,  ensconces  herself  in  a 
corner  behind  the  table,  and  is  mute  as  a mouse, 
listening  to  Hutchinson’s  long-winded  discus- 
sions on  politics,  the  pork  business,  and  rich 
men — his  three  hobbies — while  I feel  liko 
knocking  him  down.  In  fact,  Jessie  treats 
him  as  if  he  were  the  Grand  Mogul  himself. 
It  must  be  & contrast  to  his  wife’s  sneers ; and 
if  Jessie  isn't  engrossed  by  him,  there  are  six 
or  eight  Hutchinsons  junior  to  claim  her  atten- 
tion. Tot,  the  little  ungrateful  wretch,  takes 
the  warm,  loving  6miles  which  I would  give  my 
very  soul — Douglas  Lennox,  take  care ! 

I feel  as  if  I had  lived  ten  years  in  the  last 
two  months — is  it  only  eight  weeks  since  that 
picnic  ? — and  not  very  happy  ones  either.  What 
makes  me  think  of  this  girl  so  continually? 
She  is  plain,  very  silent,  at  least  to  me ; and 
she  seems  so  entirely  indifferent.  Then  she 
has  such  a self-containgd,  self-respecting  air,  it 
makes  a man  feel  what  a poor  stick  he  is.  And 
then,  with  it  all,  she  is  not  in  the  least  haughty, 
but  has  the  loving-kindness  of  some  saint  stray- 
ed off  into  this  world  by  mistake.  She  is  as 
far  out  of  a poor  mortal’s  reach  os  if  she  had 
staid  in  heaven,  where  I rather  think  she  be- 
longs. 

She  must  despise  my  idle,  useless  life,  she  is 
such  a busy  little  body.  I’ll  drive  the  girls  out 
to-morrow,  and  get  them  to  ask  her  here  to  the 
party.  I wonder  if  she  will  come.  I wonder 
if  she  ever  wastes  her  time  scribbling  in  a jour- 
nal— nice  occupation  for  a brawny  six-footer! 

I wonder— I wonder  if  Douglas  Lennox  isn’t  a 
confounded  selfish,  useless  fool. 

September  10.  — A household  hurricane  is 
blowing.  The  girls  have  taken  a stand  against 
her.  This  afternoon  I was  stretched  out  on 
the  lounge  in  their  sitting-room,  reading ; there 
had  been  a dead  silence  for  some  ten  minutes ; 
and,  as  this  is  an  unusual  event,  I glanced  up 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Kate  caught  my 
eye. 

“Douglas,”  she  said,  abruptly,  “I  can’t  un- 
derstand what  you  see  in  that  Miss  M‘Gregor. 
I’m  sure  she’s  a real  fright — not  a bit  of  style. 

I expect  to  see  her  looking  like  a regular  guy 
at  the  party,  and  she’ll  be  an  awful  bore  to 
entertain.  For  one,  I don’t  mean  to  trouble 
myself  about  her.  Nobody  knows  who  those 
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Hutchinsons  are  ; I’m  sure  they’re  very  vulgar- 
looking people  ; and  she  must  be  awfully  poor ; 
she’s  regular  maid-of-all-work  out  there  — so 
they  say.” 

44  Kate !”  interposed  mother. 

44  Well,  I don’t  see  what  Douglas  wants  to 
hunt  up  such  frights  for,  when  there  are  plenty 
of  pretty  girls  right  under  his  nose.  Carrie’s 
got  a beautiful  new  silk  for  the  party;  she’ll 
look  perfectly  lovely  in  it ; and  I’m  sure  she 
expects  him  to  propose  to-morrow  night.” 

“Kate!”  repeated  mother,  severely,  44 you 
don’t  know  what  you  are  saying;  I’m  sure 
Douglas  has  no  such  intention.”  She  searched 
my  face,  sharply. 

“You’re  right  there,  mother,”  I answered, 
emphatically.  I fancied  a slight  frown  passed 
over  her  face  ; but  it  may  have  been  the  shade 
of  the  lace  cap  she  was  trying  on. 

Not  wishing  to  continue  the  conversation,  I 
turned  from  them,  and,  closing  my  eyes,  pre- 
tended to  fall  asleep. 

A few  minutes  after  Carrie  came  in,  and 
presently  the  others  dispersed,  leaving  Kate 
and  Carrie  alone. 

44  Don’t  he  look  too  beautiful ; wouldn’t  I 
like  to  kiss  him!  Do  you  suppose  it  would 
wake  him  ?”  The  whisper  was  Carrie’s. 

4 4 You’d  better  not  try  it,”  said  Kate.  44  Doug- 
las is  a queer  fellow,  and  has  the  funniest  notions 
about  girls.  I’m  sure  he’s  regularly  taken  with 
that  Miss  M ‘Gregor,  although  you  and  the  girls 
won’t  believe  it.  He’s  there  nearly  all  the  time, 
and  you  know  he  can’t  bear  the  Hutchinsons, 
so  it  must  be  some  strong  attraction.  We  went 
to  see  her  a day  or  twf  ago ; she’s  real  com- 
mon. We  had  a fuss  about  her  just  before  you 
came ; you  ought  to  have  seen  his  eyes  flash 
when  I was  abusing  her ; but  I was  bound  to 
let  him  know  just  what  I thought.  Why,  it 
would  be  a perfect  disgrace  to  the  family  if  he 
were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  marry  her; 
she’s  as  poor  as  she  can  be,  and  mother’s  wor- 
ried to  death  about  it — but  she  says  we’ll  get  him 
obstinate  if  we  take  a stand  against  her.  He 
insisted  upon  having  her  invited  to  the  party ; 
but  we  girls  are  all  going  to  cut  her,  and  I’ll 
warrant  she’ll  never  come  again.  Won’t  it 
make  Douglas  furious  ? It  would  be  just  like 
him  to  go  right  straight  and  propose.  Why, 
Carrie,  you’re  ns  pale  as  a witch  ! There, 
never  mind,  that’s  a good  girl;  if  you  look 
your  very  prettiest  to-morrow  night,  maybe 
you’ll  catch  him  yet.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if 
we  could  all  get  married  at  once,  dress  alike 
you  know',  and  all  go  on  our  wedding  tours  to- 
gether? It  would  be  so  much  more  fun  than 
just  Alfred  and  me.” 

44  You  seem  to  think  I’d  fall  into  his  arms  the 
minute  he  asked  me ; how  do  you  know  I would 
have  him  ?”  said  Carrie,  in  a choked  voice. 

“Rather  late  in  the  day  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  my  dear,”  said  Kate,  maliciously. 

I ventured  to  open  one  eye  at  this  point. 
Carrie’s  face  was  partly  turned  from  me ; but 
her  profile  had  a sharp,  worn  look,  such  I once 


saw  on  the  face  of  a Wall  Street  speculator, 
when  the  man  was  making  a last  venture. 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
Della,  her  arms  loaded  with  flounces  and  fur- 
belows. 

44  Do  come,  girls ; I’m  going  to  try  on  my 
new  dress.  Madame  Janinski  has  just  sent  it 
home ; it’s  a perfect  beauty !” 

The  trio  tip-toed  past  me,  and  adjourned  up 
stairs. 

I have  been  pondering  a good  deal  over  the 
above.  Kate’s  attack  on  Jessie  irritates  me 
more  than  I care  to  acknowledge,  and  I also  feci 
very  anxious  about  Carrie.  Two  months  ago 
this  conversation  would  not  have  troubled  me 
in  the  least ; I'm  afraid  it  would  have  tickled 
my  vanity.  I should  have  paid  very  particular 
attention  to  Jessie,  for  the  pleasure  of  ruffling 
Kate’s  feathers ; gone  to  the  very  verge  of  a pro- 
posal with  Carrie,  and  then  retreated  just  in 
time  to  save  myself.  I have  done  such  things 
a dozen  times  before  without  a single  pang  of 
conscience : why  can  not  I do  so  now  ? 

The  other  night  Mr.  H.  was  quizzing  me 
about  Carrie,  in  his  coarse  way;  and,  turning 
to  Jessie,  he  asked  her  if  she  didn't  think  I 
was  flirting  desperately  with  the  girl. 

“I  know  nothing  of  what  Mr.  Lennox  has 
been  doing,”  she  answered;  44  but — what  yon 
call  flirting  desperately  seems  to  me  a cruel, 
cruel  thing  to  do  to  any  girl ; nothing  better 
than  a desecration  of  the  holiest  relation  in  the 
world.” 

How  the  little  face  quivered  as  she  said  it ! 
My  conscience  has  been  harassing  me  about 
Carrie  ever  since. 

I believe  I wish  sometimes  that  I could  lull 
myself  back  into  my  old  vague  life  ; but  those 
little  hands  have  reached  down  and  dragged 
into  being  a dormant  Douglas  Lennox,  of  whose 
existence  I was  almost  totally  unconscious,  and 
he  will  not  let  me  rest.  I have  flirted  with  Car- 
rie, and  that  look  of  hers  makes  me  shudder. 
Who  knows  but  the  girl  may  have  a heart  after 
all? 

Fhil  Houston  said  this  morning,  44  By  Jove, 
Lennox,  you’re  turning  into  a regular  old  bore. 
What's  come  over  you,  man  ?** 

What  has  come  over  mo  ? I’m  growing  to 
feel  a fierce  contempt  for  myself— and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  for  that  matter,  except  one  earn- 
est face,  which  is  so  utterly  out  of  my  reach. 
If  she  knew  me,  she  would  despise  me.  I think 
I always  had  a vague  consciousness  how  friv- 
olous our  life  has  been,  and  my  conscience 
stirred  once  in  a while ; but  now  it  seems  emp- 
tiness itself.  I am  not  worth  the  ground  I 
stand  on,  nor  the  air  I breathe.  I have  never 
even  earned  the  food  and  clothes  for  my  own 
worthless  body.  What  a blind  mole  I have 
been ! Has  my  life  actually  been  bounded  by 
fast  horses,  the  latest  styles,  the  club,  and  the 
newspapers?  A >vorthy,  manly,  noble  life — 
isn't  it,  Douglas  Lennox  ? 

If  she  would  only  talk  to  me  and  help  me ! 
I want  some  business,  some  work,  and  I am  no 
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more  fitted  for  it  than  one  of  my  three  empty- 
headed  sisters. 

Look  at  that  throng  ponring  ont  of  Gun- 
ning's factory ; look  at  the  bared,  grimy,  power- 
ful arms,  the  swarthy,  energetic  faces.  I feel 
to-night  as  if  I could  gladly  exchange  places 
with  one  of  them.  If  I had  s jmebody  to  work 
for ; if  I could  go  home,  now,  to-night,  as  those 
men  are  going  home,  uyind — This  won’t  do. 
Ill  take  a rousing  gallo*on  Wildfire,  and  see  if 
I can  not  persuade  myself  into  being  half  a man 
at  least. 

September  12. — She  came  last  night  Kate 
and  the  rest  were  true  to  their  word.  Scarcely 
disguised,  sneering  rudeness,  on  the  part  of  the 
girls ; and  on  that  of  mother,  a cold  politeness 
worse  than  open  warfare.  The  Carrie  and  Co. 
set  merely  surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot, 
with  that  indescribable  glance,  which  I notice 
is  one  of  their  weapons ; and  I suppose  any 
hapless  mortal  on  whom  it  chances  to  fall  ought 
to  consider  himself  dead  and  buried,  as  far  as 
la  crime  de  la  crane  (?)  is  concerned. 

Jessie  took  it  all  very  quietly,  retreating  as 
soon  as  she  could  into  a remote  corner  behind 
a large  table  (her  favorite  position,  by-the-way) ; 
from  thence  she  intently  watched  the  dancers 
as  they  floated  past  her,  and  seemed  to  lose  her 
loneliness  in  their  gayety. 

What  a capacity  for  happiness  lies  locked  up 
in  that  little  body ! If  I could  only  have  trans- 
ported her  as  she  sat  there,  in  that  misty  gray 
dress,  with  the  eager  face  almost  as  shadowy — 
if  I could  only  have  transported  her  away 
from  all  the  glare  of  lights  and  bare  shoulders, 
of  artificial  hair  and  eyes  and  smiles,  into  a 
quiet  home-nook — a quiet,  restful  home-nook, 
where — At  this  point  in  my  reflections  some- 
body grasped  me  by  the  shoulders:  “Your turn 
next — wake  up,  man ! Have  you  forgot  how  to 
dance  the  ‘ Lancers  ?’  " 

As  the  evening  wore  away,  a look  of  weari- 
ness began  to  creep  over  her  face.  I longed 
to  get  to  her,  but  I was  in  constant  requisition. 
Mother  seemed  determined  to  keep  me  busy. 
At  last  I made  a break. 

An  unaccountable  panic  seized  me  as  I 
walked  the  length  of  the  room.  I felt  as  if 
a thousand  eyes  vyere  upon  me,  reading  me 
through.  When  at  last  I reached  her  my 
knees  were  trembling  under  me,  and  when  I 
attempted  speaking  I could  scarcely  command 
my  voice.  Finally,  I managed  to  stammer  out, 
“ Will  you  waltz  with  me  ?”  The  simple  words 
sounded  unnaturally  in  my  ears,  as  if  I had 
shouted  them  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  Could 
• she  see  it — this  longing  to  hold  her  just  for 
one  moment,  even  there  in  that  crowd,  to  my 
heart?  Oh,  my  darling — my  darling!  Was 
I losing  my  senses?  What  was  I saying? 
With  a hard  struggle  for  mastery,  I steadied 
my  eyes  on  her  face.  Had  I betrayed  myself? 

No,  my  secret  was  safe;  she  was  looking 
quietly  up  to  me,  with  her  own  look. 

“It  is  so  very  long  since  I have  danced,  at 
least  with  any  body  except  the  children  at 


home,  that  I am  almost  afraid  to  try  it  in  this 
great  room.  It  does  16ok  very  exhilarating — 
but  I think  I had  better  decline."  She  glanced 
for  a moment* to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  following  her  eye  I saw  mother's  darken- 
ing face  watching  us  closely.  '4Yes,  I think  I 
had  better  decline,"  she  repented,  with  a fall 
of  disappointment  in  her  voice. 

“ You're  wanted,  Douglas,"  said  Kate,  touch- 
ing my  anti. 

“ Who  wants  me  ?"  I asked,  turning  angrily. 

“ They  are  going  to  begin  the  4 Lancers,'  and 
you  are  engaged  to  Carrie,  you  know.” 

At  last  it  was  over.  I deposited  Carrie, 
flounces,  bare  shoulders,  and  all,  and  made  my 
way  back  to  Jessie.  The  shade  of  pain  and 
weariness  had  deepened  on  her  face. 

“Just  one  turn,  Miss  Jessie — only  one,  and 
then  we  will  go  out  into,  the  garden,  you  look 
so  tired.” 

Before  she  had  time  to  refuse  me  again,  we 
were  whirling  down  the  stream  of  dancers.  On 
and  on,  until  I conld  feel  her  heart  beating 
against  mine,  and  the  unwilling  feet  growing 
light  as  air — until  the  rooms  revolved  about  us, 
one  blaze  of  light,  and  the  music  seemed  throb- 
bing in  my  temples.  Oh,  the  delirious  tumult 
of  motion ! If  it  could  only  last  forever ! Fast- 
er and  faster  it  came.  I strained  her  to  me,  in 
the  swift  maelstrom;  I could  feel  her  breath 
panting  on  my  cheek ; the  little  hand  was  close- 
clasped  in  mine ; my  arm  was  about  her.  Oh, 
the  triumph,  the  joy ! She  was  mine ! Sud- 
denly I knew  she  was  trembling  in  my  grasp ; 
the  face  turned  up  to  me  was  ashen  white.  In- 
stantly I drew  her  aside  into  a sheltered  cor- 
ner. 

“ Oh,  Jessie,  what  have  I done  ?” 

“Take  me  to  the  garden." 

As  we  passed  on  to  the  veranda,  I heard  a 
voice  hissing  after  us.  “ Beautiful  waltzer? 

Do  you  think  so?  She's  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
housekeeper;  and  likely  enough  to  become  so 
permanently — so  they  say — after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  H.  number  one."  Turning,  I met  Car- 
rie's malignant  eyes. 

Jessie  gathered  my  arm  a little  closer,  and 
did  not  relax  her  hold  until  we  reached  a dis- 
tant walk  out  of  the  stream  of  the  numerous 
promenaders.  Then,  with  almost  a sob  in  her 
breath,  she  sank  on  a seat  which  encircled  a 
huge  old  willow.  Through  the  pendent  branch- 
es we  could  see  the  dazzling  scene  we  had  just 
left.  It  looked  almost  fairy-like  in  its  brill- 
iancy; but  I felt,  with  terrible  force,  what,  an 
empty,  lying  sham  it  all  was.  A great  bitter- 
ness was  growing  in  my  heart.  Something  very 
like  a curse  was  rising  on  my  lips ; but  when  I 
turned  to  look  at  her,  it  crept  back  limp  and 
broken.  She  was  leaning  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  looking  utterly  wearied,  her  breath 
still  coming  sharp  and  quick,  and  a deep  red 
spot  burning  in  each  cheek. 

“Do  not  look  so  wobegone,"  she  said,  as 
she  saw  the  contrition  in  my  face.  “I  shall 
soon  be  over  it%" 
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“But  it  was  so — so  thoughtless  in  me — so 
very  unkind.” 

“Yes,  you  should  not  have  carried  me  off 
in  that  way,  against  my  will,  but” — and  there 
gleamed  across  her  lips  the  smile  which  she 
gave  Tot  when  he  was  “doin’  to  be  dood” — 
“ you  will  do  better  another  time.  I like  waltz- 
ing with  the  children,  or  in  our  own  house; 
but  I can  not  feel  os  if  it  were  exactly  the  thing 
in  a large  promiscuous  company.  ' I think  I 
should  lose  my  self-respect  if  I did  it  very  oft- 
en,” she  said,  soberly,  drawing  away  from  me 
a little. 

My  conscience  smote  me  a hard  blow ; what 
* a fool  I had  been ! What  must  she  think  of 
my  violence  ? I had  worked  so  hard  to  gain 
her  confidence,  and  now  was  my  carefully-built 
edifice  all  tumbling  about  my  ears  ? I longed 
to  study  her  eyes,  but  she  was  partly  in  the 
shadow,  and  I could  only  define  the  mere  outr 
line  of  her  features.  Her  hand  and  arm,  white 
and  round  as  a baby’s,  lay  beside  me,  the 
fingers  close-clenched  as  was  her  habit  when 
stirred.  An  irresistible  desire  rose  within  me 
to  grasp  it  just  once — the  frail,  weak  thing,  I 
could  have  crushed  it.  She  was  so  little,  so 
meek,  with  her  pale  face  and  slender  form,  and 
yet — she  seemed  as  far  out  of  my  reach  as  the 
stars  which  shone  on  me  overhead.  Would  it 
be  so  always  ? 1 had  not  the  courage  to  meet 
the  question. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of?”  I said  at  last, 
abruptly,  leaning  forward  to  look  into  her  face. 

“ I was  thinking  of  the  6ilent  workers,  hov- 
ering over  that  unconscious  crowd,  of  the  pa- 
tient spirit-watchers  who  are  leading  them 
gradually  and  gently  into  the  right  way.” 

“ Good  gracious  I You  don’t  imagine  the — 
the — ghosts,  or  whatever  they  are,  are  going  to 
trouble  themselves  about  coming  to  this  infera 
— this  wicked  world  ?” 

“You  do  not  believe  it?  I do.  Here,  right 
within  our  grasp,  if  we  could  only  see  them, 
they  are  watching  over  you  and  me,  close  and 
warm  and  loving.  We  may  lean  with  our  wea- 
riness upon  their  strength ; with  our  restless 
longings  upon  their  broad,  tender  sympathy. 
They  have  lived  and  suffered  as  we  have,  and 
they  can  understand— oh,  so  well ! — how  hard 
it  seems  sometimes.” 

“ They  never  would  trouble  themselves  about 
a fellow  like  me.  You — I can  imagine  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  be  your  guardian  angel, 
but—” 

“ Mr.  Lennox,  they  are  here,  close  by  you ; 
can  not  you  feel  them?”  I started  involun- 
tarily; a cold  thrill  shot  through  my  frame; 
slowly  a strange  haze  came  over  me;  every 
nerve  in  my  brain  seemed  gathered  in  a strong 
hand  with  tightening  grasp.  I felt  as  if  I were 
being  drawn  upward  by  invisible  tense  bands ; 
then  as  if  I were  falling  helplessly  away  into 
space. 

Gasping  for  breath,  I gathered  Jessie’s  hand 
in  a tight  grip,  and  tried  to  steady  myself  by  it. 
Gradually  the  terrible  feeling  passed  away ; I 


was  emerging  from  the  darkness.  Confusedly 
it  came  to  me  where  I was.  Jessie  was  gently 
stroking  my  arm  with  her  disengaged  hand. 

“ You  have  been  in  a slight  trance ; do  not 
be  alarmed.” 

“ What  ails  my  brain  ? It  weighs  a thou- 
sand pounds,”  I said,  leaning  heavily  against  the 
trank  of  the  tree. 

“ I can  soon  reliev^you,”  she  said,  in  a low, 
quieting  tone ; and  risng,  she  passed  her  hands, 
with  a regular,  soothing  motion,  upward  and 
outward  through  the  air,  directly  over  my  head 
and  up  my  arms.  Was  I in  a dream,  or  losing 
my  senses  ? I did  not  know ; I did  not  care. 

My  darling’s  face  was  close  above  me,  my  dar- 
ling’s arms  waving  about  me ; oh,  the  delicious 
peace — 

A short  laugh  startled  us.  Carrie,  Kate, 
and  Phil  stood  looking  at  us  through  the 
branches.  • 

All  that  is  long  gone.  Ten  years  have 
passed  away  almost  unperceived. 

Jessie  is  mine — my  wife ! I may  keep  her 
from  all  harm  and  suffering,  and  no  one  has 
the  right  to  come  between  us.  But  even  yet 
I can  not  think  of  those  days  with  any  sort  of 
charity  or  patience.  Even  Jessie  can  not 
make  me  do  it. 

After  that  memorable  evening  long  ago  a 
thousand  rumors  began  to  float  about,  absurd 
to  the  last  degree.  Jessie  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a second  edition  of  Tennyson's  Vivien ; it 
was  said  she  was  bewitching  me  with  the 
“ charm  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands.” 
Each  tale  was  more  ridiculous  than  the  last, 
and  yet  people  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  full 
possession  of  their  senses  seemed  to  believe 
them.  “The  thing  must  be  put  down,”  they 
said;  “there  is  no  telling  to  what  this  crazi- 
ness called  magnetism  may  lead.”  And  so  my 
little  saint,  so  infinitely  above  them  all,  was 
shunned.  Scandalous  reports  went  the  rounds, 
mixing  her  name  with  Mr.  Hutchinson's.  My 
whole  nature  was  roused ; home  became  insup- 
portable, for  I knew  that  my  own  mother  and 
sisters  were  in  part  guilty  of  this  wrong.  Our 
aimless  life  grew  daily  more  repugnant  to  me ; 

I felt  some  change  must  come. 

An  opening  in  business  being  offered  me,  I 
entreated  Jessie  to  become  my  wife ; but  she 
said  her  ill  name  would  clog  me,  and  besides, 

I think,  at  this  time  she  had  not  complete  con- 
fidence in  me,  believing  me  to  be  too  excitable 
and  volatile  ever  to  become  persevering.  At 
rib y rate,  she  would  not  consent. 

At  last  there  was  an  open  rupture  with  my  • 
family.  I broke  from  home,  and  came  out 
here  to  the  West,  my  whole  worldly  goods  be- 
ing represented  by  a hundred-dollar  note.  A 
share  in  the  estate  was  of  course  lawfully  mine, 
but  I preferred  leaving  the  use  of  it  to  my  mo- 
ther. After  a hard  struggle  of  two  years,  I 
gained  a sure  footing.  I then  determined  on 
making  another  effort.  Returning  to  Blairs- 
ville  I won  her,  and  we  were  married  within 
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the  week.  She  came  back  with  me  to  the  nest 
I had  made  for  her. 

Eight  busy  years  hare  slipped  away  since 
the  ecstasy  of  that  coming  home — eight  years 
of  labor  and  of  self-denial.  Each  day  has 
tasked  our  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  some- 
times, as  I watched  Jessie  at  the  close  of  some 
wearing  day,  with  a scarlet  flush  coming  and 
going  on  the  thin  cheek,  I have  almost  felt  that 
it  was  cruel  bringing  her  away  to  this  hard, 
new  life.  But  when  the  blessed  night  came, 
gliding  over  our  household  with  its  healing  rest, 
and  I watched  the  tired  face  growing  bright  in 
slumber,  my  fears  would  die  out.  Then,  next 
morning,  she  would  go  springing  about  the  bouse 
the  very  soul  of  activity.  What  incessant  little 
feet  they  are,  to  be  sure!  Fatter,  patter  all 
day  long,  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  from  gar- 
ret to  cellar,  around  and  around  the  limits  of 
our  small  domain ! 

We  have  a rather  picturesque  farm-cottage 
perched  on  the  hill-side,  with  Jessie’s  roses 
growing  over  it,  climbing  higher  year  by  year. 
But  in  warm  weather  we  desert  the  house  al- 
most altogether,  except  for  sleeping;  our  fa- 
vorite summer  resort  being  the  “Oak  Room,'1 
a huge,  spreading  forest  tree,  near  the  corner 
of  the  kitchen. 

How  we  do  enjoy  our  breakfasts  under  it, 
with  the  lovely  dewy  plains  rolling  away  at  our 
feet,  the  first  exhilarating  flush  of  day  creep- 
ing up  the  horizon,  and  gleaming  out  over  the 
silent  earth!  The  humid  air,  heavy  with 
smells  of  grass  and  trees,  steals  over  the  nerves 
until  the  wearing  beat  of  the  world-machinery 
sounds  distant  and  unreal.  Sin  and  sorrow  seem 
impossible  in  this  fresh,  delicious  God's  earth. 

Then  sometimes  I feel  as  if  it  were  wrong  to 
be  so  happy,  with  millions  of  my  fellow-creat- 
ures euduring  such  restless  lives.  I think  of 
them  out  of  this  ideal  home  of  mine,  and  won- 
der at  the  silent  endurance  of  miseries  which 
would  crush  me.  The  peace  of  these  eight 
years  has  so  stolen  through  me  that  I can  not, 
even  in  thought,  help  shrinking  from  the  tur- 
moil and  strife  which  other  men  and  women 
daily  encounter. 

My  bodily  labor,  even  when  I toil  through 
the  hot  sun,  seems  pa  nothing  when  I have  the 
bracing  calm  of  the  evening  to  look  forward  to 
after  the  days  work  is  done.  And  then  it  is 
all  so  simple,  so  easily  attained.  A log-cabin 
containing  but  two  rooms  and  a kitchen,  and  in 
it  a wife  neither  beautiful  nor  brilliant,  but  oh, 
80  good!  and  yet  so  perfectly  unconscious  of 
herself— entering  into  my  smallest  needs  with 
such  entire  restful  sympathy ; surrounding  me 
with  her  love  daily,  hourly,  in  such  a quiet,  un- 
obtrusive way  that  I breathe  it  as  unconscious- 
ly as  I do  the  air  from  heaven.  I believe  she 
would  turn  Satan  himself  into  an  angel.  Weak- 
ness and  wickedness  slink  away  from  before 
her.  I feel  that  I am  growing  year  by  year  a 
wiser  and  a better  man.  When  I look  back 
upon  my  old  self  I ask : “ How  did  she  ever 
learn  to  love  me  ?" 
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And  then  May,  our  baby — our  round-cheek- 
ed little  country-girl!  When  I return  home, 
toward  nightfall,  tired  and  dusty,  with  what  a 
shout  of  triumph  the  gipsy  climbs  to  my  shoul- 
der, swinging  her  bare  brown  legs  in  a resound- 
ing tattoo  on  my  chest,  and  calling  gleefully  to 
her  mother  who  stands  in  the  doorway  smiling 
up  at  me  in  my  rough  working-clothes — as  she 
never  smiled  at  the  elegant  Douglas  Lennox  of 
by-gone  days ! As  I gather  the  toil-hardened 
hands  in  mine,  and  look  down  at  the  face  which 
people  call  plain,  and  the  little  figure  clad  in  a 
common  cotton  dress,  I feel  that  all  the  wealth 
and  beauty  and  splendor  in  the  world  could  not 
make  us  one  jot  happier ; that  I am  thorough- 
ly content  as  we  are,  and  would  be  willing  to 
live,  just  as  we  are  living  now,  to  the  day  of  my 
death. 

After  a refreshing  toilet  comes  the  hearty 
substantial  supper,  and  when  the  tea  things  are 
put  away  and  the  stock  looked  to  for  the  night, 
then  the  restful,  cheery  evening. 

I stretch  out  on  the  grass  in  the  Oak  Room, 
with  Jessie  close  by  watching  our  baby — we 
call  her  baby  still,  although  she  is  six  years  old 
— rolling  and  tumbling  down  the  hill-side  in 
boisterous  happiness.  As  we  6it,  the  sun, 
gathering  in  his  lavish  wealth,  sinks  away ; the 
shadows  lengthen  over  the  plain  stretching  at 
our  feet,  and  glide,  block  and  heavy,  into  the 
forest  behind  us.  The  night  breeze  comes 
sweeping  up  from  the  river,  and  the  darkness 
silently  gathering,  gradually  shuts  away  field 
after  field  of  waving  grain.  May  creeps  into 
her  mother’s  arms,  and  watches,  with  sleepy 
eyes,  the  millions  of  fire-flies  flashing  against 
the  black  back-ground  of  the  forest. 

“ It's  God's  baby  angels  winkin’  at  me,  and 
I can't  never,  never  catch  them,  they  are  so 
bad.  Please,  papa,  can't  you  ? I want  them 
to  play  with  me.  ” 

“ No,  my  pet,  I can  not ; besides  it’s  high 
time  those  little  tired  eyes  were  shut  Mam- 
ma thinks  the  baby  angels  will  come  and  take 
care  of  May  when  she’s  asleep.” 

“ I ain't  sleepy  one  bit ; just  look  at  my  big, 
big  eyes.” 

The  drooping  lids  are  opened  wide ; but  in 
five  minutes  more  they  are  slowly  sinking  again, 
and  May  is  soon  lost  to  our  world,  and  gone  to 
see  whether  her  mother  is  right.  Then  we  sit 
silently  many  minutes — an  hour  or  two,  some- 
times— until  the  moon  peers  down  upon  us, 
shining  with  a glory  of  light  over  mother  and 
baby,  gathered  close  in  my  arms.  How  deep- 
ly I feel,  down,  down  in  my  thankful  heart, 
that  no  earthly  evil  can  crush  me,  as  long  as 
God  leaves  me  these  two,  my  precious  gifts 
from  Him ! 

But  why  prolong  my  journal?  Sufferings, 
trials,  anxieties,  the  world’s  bufferings,  and  the 
strife  for  its  goods,  may  be  described : happi- 
ness like  mine,  to  be  comprehended,  must  be 
lived  through.  Have  I achieved  success — 
prosperity?  How  the  self-installed  magnates 
of  society  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea ! Ah, 
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well ! Let  the  children  of  this  world,  smiling 
superior,  set  down  as  graceful  fantasy  the  mor- 
alist’s apothegm  that  the  best  elements  of  gen- 
uine human  enjoyment  are  the  simplest  and  the 
most  frugal,  and  the  most  surely  and  readily 
within  the  grasp  of  all  true  hearts — I know, 
and  Jessie  knows,  that  that  is  one  of  the  great, 
eternal  truths  of  God. 


BOLIVAR, 

LIBERATOR  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

FEW  of  us  in  the  North  know  much  of  Simon 
Bolivar.  Yet  throughout  half  our  Western 
Continent  he  is  looked  upon  with  a reverence 
approaching  idolatry.  To  all  that  impulsive 
and  gifted  branch  of  the  Latin  race  extending 
from  Mexico  to  Patagonia,  the  name  of  the 
liberator  of  South  America  is  as  that  of  Titus, 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  of  Caesar.  His  words 
are  cherished  as  those  of  purest  wisdom,  his 
exploits  are  amplified  into  heroic  proportions, 
and  the  gratitude  of  generations  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans will  ever  follow  that  persistent  leader  who 
enabled  them  to  throw  off  the  barbarous  yoke 
of  Spain,  and  to  take  their  place  among  man- 
kind as  freemen.  With  all  his  imperfections, 
therefore — and  these  have  no  doubt  been  great- 
ly exaggerated  by  his  enemies — Bolivar  must 
rise  to  a high  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
his  race.  His  courage  and  military  skill,  which 
have  sometimes  been  questioned,  were  proved 
in  the  two  great  battles  of  Boyaca  and  Car- 
abobo,  in  the  conquest  of  Bolivia,  the  libera- 
tion of  Peru ; and  his  persistent  patriotism  was 
shown  in  the  calm  patience  with  which  he  bore 
a long  series  of  disasters  and  sustained  the  fail- 
ing cause  of  his  country.  At  last  he  was  suc- 
cessful. Every  trace  of  Spanish  domination 
was  swept  away  from  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
and  the  triumph  in  the  north  was  followed  by 
the  general  liberation  of  all  Spanish  America. 

A common  error  prevails  as  to  the  result  of 
this  remarkable  revolution.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  since  its  liberation  Latin  America 
has  known  only  a succession  of  civil  convul- 
sions ; that  freedom  has  brought  with  it  none 
of  its  usual  blessings ; that  anarchy  and  disor- 
der have  checked  the  progress  of  the  South 
American  states,  and  left  them  less  prosper- 
ous and  happy  than  they  were  under  the  Span- 
ish rule.  No  popular  conception  could  be  less 
true.  Since  they  won  their  freedom  the  Latin 
states  of  America  have  advanced  in  wealth  and 
intelligence  with  a rapidity  that  puts  to  shame 
the  Latin  states  6f  Europe.1 *  Their  commerce, 
the  creation  of  the  revolution,  is  double  that 
of  Spain  and  Italy  combined.  Their  national 
debts  are  insignificant  compared  with  those  of 
England  or  France.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
is  taxation  so  light  or  commerce  so  unrestrain- 
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ed.  Their  fortunate  people  are  in  great  part 
free  from  those  heavy  burdens  that  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  the  industry  of  Europe.  Their 
standing  armies  are  small,  their  national  ex- 
penditure light;  and  an  enthusiastic  South 
American  asserts  that  nowhere  is  it  so  easy  to 
make  a fortune  as  in  his  native  land.1  One  se- 
rious fault  the  liberators  of  Latin  America  com- 
mitted in  making  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
a state  establishment,  and  in  suffering  it  to  per- 
secute heresy  as  vigorously  as  in  the  days  of 
Spanish  supremacy.  But  this  restriction  is 
gradually  passing  away.  In  the  flourishing 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres  a perfect  tolerance  pre- 
vails, and  its  rapid  growth  is  plainly  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  heretical  ideas.3  Brazil  is 
almost  as  liberal ; and  in  every  part  of  South 
America  schools  and  colleges  are  multiplying, 
and  the  press  is  slowly  spreading  the  elements 
of  good  order  and  peace. 

A picturesque  variety  of  races  and  nations 
dwell  under  the  institutions  established  by  Bol- 
ivar. Of  a population  of  nearly  twenty-five 
millions,  thinly  scattered  over  South  Ameri- 
ca, scarcely  one-fifth  are  of  European  origin. 
Along  the  western  coast  and  among  the  pla- 
teaus of  the  Andes,  the  copper -colored  de- 
scendants of  the  children  of  the  Incas  outnum- 
ber their  conquerors,  and  still  preserve  the  do- 
cility and  the  savage  simplicity  depicted  in  the 
pages  of  Prescott.  In  the  interior  of  Venezue- 
la, the  wild  natives  still  plant  their  leafy  huts 
along  the  rivers,  and  live  in  a savage  isolation. 
Brazil  is  filled  with  a colored  population  of 
Africans,  Indians,  and  half-breeds  of  varied 
shades.  The  luxurious  and  lovely  plains  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  radiant  with  acres  of  the  crim- 
son verbena,  and  painted  with  a thousand  flow- 
ers, are  swept  by  wild  troops  of  savage  herds- 
men and  Indians,  scarcely  raised  in  intelligence 
above  the  native  of  New  Holland ; while  the 
Patagonian  giants  still  menace  the  voyager 
along  their  stormy  shores  with  clubs  and  ar- 
rows, as  in  the  periods  of  Drake  and  Magellan. 
To  make  intelligent  republicans  of  this  varied 
population  will  be  a long  and  painful  task.  It 
will  probably  be  the  aim  of  the  white  govern- 
ments to  teach  it  first  some  of  the  elements  of 
civilization.  Yet  the  rapid  growth  of  most  of 
the  South  American  states,  in  good  order  and 
general  prosperity,  becomes  the  more  wonderful 
when  we  remember  how  large  a proportion  of 
their  citizens  and  voters  are  scarcely  better 
than  savages. 

Bolivar  was  born  in  the  year  1783.  Hi*, 
father  died  not  long  after,  and  the  future  lib- 
erator was  educated  by  his  mother,  Senora 
Palacio,  with  assiduous  care.1  His  family 
were  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  eminent 
of  the  natives  of  Caracas.  He  was  the  heir 


1 Recueil  Complet  des  Trails,  etc.,  p.  xx.  Inexpe- 
rience nous  apprend  qu'il  n'existe  pas  dans  le  monde 
de  peoples  moins  grevta  d’impdts,  etc. 

* Latham,  8tates  of  the  River  Plata,  p.  &. 

3 Vida  Del  Llbertador  Simon  Bolivar,  New  York, 
1866,  Lp.  5.  Nacioel  dia24de  Julio  de  1T83. 
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of  vast  plantations  that  embraced  the  richest 
lands  of  the  province,  of  country  villas  and 
town-houses,  and  of  thousands  of  slaves  whom 
he  afterward  set  free  with  humane  liberality. 
The  most  eminent  teachers  were  engaged  to 
instruct  the  young  creole  in  all  liberal  arts,  and 
when  he  was  about  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Spain 
to  improve  bis  mind  by  travel.  On  his  voyage 
he  stopped  at  Vera  Cruz  and  visited  Mexico, 
paused  a while  at  Havana,  and  at  length  reach- 
ed Madrid.  Here  his  great  wealth  and  high 
position  gave  him  access  to  the  Spanish  court, 
and  his  manners  were  refined  in  the  stately  so- 
ciety of  the  royal  circle.  He  traveled  over 
Europe,  and  passed  some  time  at  Paris.  He 
saw  that  gay  capital  just  rising  out  of  the  vor- 
tex of  revolution  ; he  attended  lectures,  heard 
debates,  and  was  struck  by  the  new  renown  of 
the  young,  conqueror  Napoleon,  whose  fame  he 
was  ever  afterward  eager  to  emulate.  He  visit- 
ed Rome,  the  central  home  of  the  Latin  races, 
and  there,  it  is  asserted,  he  first  conceived  the 
design  of  becoming  the  liberator  of  his  country. 
Already,  it  is  said,  he  had  resolved  that  Ven- 
ezuela should  be  free.  His  mind  was  now  en- 
larged by  study  and  observation,  and  he  was 
able  to  compare  the  progressive  vigor  of  Latin 
Europe  with  the  miserable  bondage  that  weigh- 
ed down  the  intellect  of  his  native  land. 

But  a gentler  impulse  took  him  away  for  the 
moment  from  his  patriotic  resolution.  At  the 
house  of  Don  Bernardo  del  Toro,  in  Madrid, 
where  he  constantly  visited,  he  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  Teresa  del  Toro,  a beautiful  maiden 
of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  his  host.  Bolivar 
was  scarcely  eighteen,  but  it  was  usual  with  the 
South  Americans  to  marry  young.  Teresa  re- 
turned his  affection,  and  he  wrote  home  to  his 
faithful  mother  an  enthusiastic  account  of  her 
virtues  and  her  charms.  The  parents  consent- 
ed ; the  youthful  pair  were  married,  and  Boli- 
var, full  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  set  out  with  his 
bride  for  Caracas,  to  assume  the  control  of  his 
vast  property,  and  to  become  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  influential  of  the  creole  population 
of  Venezuela.1  He  was  now  in  the  bloom  of  his 
mental  and  physical  strength.  His  form  was 
graceful,  his  eyes  bright  and  penetrating,  his 
forehead  high,  his  beard  trimmed  with  care, 
his  expression  winning,  his  complexion  some- 
what pallid  and  wan.  He  dressed  no  doubt  in 
the  elegance  of  wealth  and  fashion ; his  man- 
ners were  stately,  yet  attractive.  His  mind 
was  active,  and  he  had  read  much.  He  was  a 
graceful  and  impressive  speaker,  and  wrote 
with  elegance  and  ease,  and  probably  none 
among  the  young  Venezuelans  could  rival  his 
various  accomplishments.  Thus,  in  the  joy 
and  hope  of  youth,  Bolivar  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  when,  in  a short  time,  his  life  was 
overcast  with  an  irremediable  gloom.  His  fair 
young  wife  died ; he  was  left  a childless  wid- 
ower. A deep  melancholy  settled  upon  him, 
from  which  he  was  only  aroused  by  a fierce 
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resolution  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Bolivar,  with  all  his  great  revenues  and 
proud  position,  belonged  to  a degraded  caste. 
He  was  a creole.  His  ancestors  had  been  na- 
tive born,  and  the  creole,  however  accomplish- 
ed or  wealthy,  was  certain  to  be  treated  with 
ignominy  by  the  rude  and  impoverished  offi- 
cials who  were  sent  from  Spain  to  rule  over 
South  America,  and  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  cost  of  the  oppressed  provincials.  In  that 
strange  and  singularly  hurtful  form  of  bondage 
in  which  the  Spaniards  had,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  held  their  American  possessions,  the 
single  principle  prevailed  of  extracting  all  the 
wealth  of  the  colony  for  the  use  of  the  mother 
country.  Spain  ravished  from  South  America 
the  produce  of  its  mines,  the  yield  of  its  fertile 
soil.  No  colony  was  permitted  to  trade  with 
another  colony ; no  exterior  commerce  was  au- 
thorized except  with  the  Spanish  ports.  The 
whole  trade  of  the  Indies  was  in  the  hands  of 
a great  mercantile  monopoly,  the  Phillipine 
Company,  whose  members  bought  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  at  their  own  price,  and 
sold  to  the  provincials  the  wares  of  Europe  at 
three  times  their  value.  Guarda  Costas,  heav- 
ily armed,  kept  watch  around  the  shores  of  the 
Spanish  main,  and  punished  with  pitiless  cru- 
elty every  attempt  to  evade  the  fatal  monopoly. 
To  secure  a ready  sale  of  Spanish  goods,  the 
colonies  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  kind 
of  manufacture.  The  factories  were  broken 
up,  and  those  who  founded  them  were  pun- 
ished. The  planter  was  not  suffered  to  dig  a 
canal  to  carry  his  crops  to  the  sea;  the  miner 
to  sink  his  shaft ; the  mariner  to  sail  a ship ; 
the  mechanic  to  open  a foundry;  the  linen- 
dealer  to  weave  his  flax;  the  hat-maker  to 
manufacture  sombreros.  Merida  was  forbid- 
den to  found  a university,  and  it  was  scornfully 
said  by  the  Spaniards  that  the  creoles  had  no 
need  of  instruction.  The  Romish  Church,  with 
a horde  of  priests  and  friars,  checked  all  men- 
tal improvement.  The  Holy  Office  ruled  un- 
restrained. It  was  death  to  read  Robertson's 
44  History  of  America,”  or  to  speak  of  heretical 
books ; a deep  veil  of  ignorance  was  flung  over 
the  creole,  and  he  scarcely  knew  that  there  was 
a world  of  light  around  him.  But  still  more 
galling  was  the  political  ignominy  to  which 
he  was  subjected.  Every  important  office  was 
filled  by  rude  and  insolent  Spaniards,  who  used 
every  instrument  of  oppression  to  wring  a for- 
tune from  the  subject  people.  The  Spanish 
officials  formed  the  highest  rank  in  society,  and 
the  proud  and  wealthy  youth  of  the  creole  caste 
were  daily  exposed  to  the  insults  and  contempt 
of  the  coarse  adventurers  from  Spain,  who  had 
become  their  masters  by  their  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  In  fact,  the  condition  of 
Cuba  to-day  represents  the  unhappy  fate  of  all 
Spanish  America  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
century. 

As  was  natural,  the  creole  caste  had  long 
looked  with  hatred  upon  their  rulers.  They 
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made  various  efforts  to  avenge  their  wrongs, 
but  each  uprising  had  been  suppressed  with  un- 
sparing cruelty.  At  length  there  came  what 
seemed  the  dawn  of  a happier  era.  The  wars 
of  England  with  Napoleon  and  with  Spain  sev- 
ered the  connection  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country ; the  native  inhabitants  of 
Spanish  America,  neglected  by  their  masters 
in  Europe,  met  in  their  several  juntas  or  con- 
gresses and  essayed  to  govern  themselves.  The 
Spanish  officials  were  overawed,  and  the  creoles 
gained  a temporary  freedom.  Then  followed 
the  rule  of  Joseph  or  Napoleon  in  Spain,  the 
rising  of  the  Spanish  nation  against  their  French 
invaders,  and  the  almost  total  subjection  of  the 
peninsula  by  the  Napoleonic  marshals.  Yet 
the  Spanish  Junta,  in  the  midst  of  the  national 
misfortunes,  still  clung  with  insane  tenacity  to 
their  colonial  rule,  and  threatened  with  war 
and  devastation  every  province  that  ventured  to 
refuse  obedience  to  its  foreign  lords.  Caracas 
and  Venezuela  were  still  held  in  subjection. 
Miranda  had  in  vain  attempted  to  set  free  his 
country ; and  Emparan,  the  Spanish  governor 
(1809),  still  asserted  his  authority  over  the  na- 
tive population.  He  declared  that  Caracas 
should  have  no  law  but  what  he  chose  to  give 

But  the  creole  youth  had  now  resolved  to 
rise,  and  a secret  association  was  formed  which 
was  designed  to  obtain  freedom  by  force.  The 
conspirators  were  almost  all  young,  talented, 
rich,  and  brave.  They  were  the  flower  of  that 
brilliant  caste  that  had  so  long  felt  the  ignominy 
and  the  insults  of  a foreign  rule.  In  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  the  masters  of  enormous  wealth, 
high-bred,  accomplished,  accustomed  only  to 
luxury  and  ease,  these  remarkable  young  men 
met  often  in  their  secret  conclaves,  and  decreed 
the  liberation  of  their  country.  Among  them 
were  the  Montillas,  Ribas,  his  cousins  John  and 
Simon  Bolivar,  Toro,  and  a throng  of  their 
yonng  associates.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1810, 
that  rising  took  place  which  finally  determined 
the  destiny  of  South  America.  It  was  a festal 
day,  and  an  immense  throng  filled  the  streets 
and  the  plaza  of  Caracas.  The  soldiers  had 
been  won  over ; the  people  were  friendly  to  the 
design ; and  as  the  Captain-General,  Emparan, 
came  out  from  the  council,  he  was  surrounded 
by  a band  of  conspirators.  Don  Francisco  Sa- 
lias  approached  him,  and  said  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  reveal  to  him.  The  Spaniard 
was  terrified  by  the  menacing  looks  of  the  young 
men,  the  pressure  of  the  throng ; was  led  back 
into  the  council-room,  and  there  signed  his  ab- 
dication, and  was  sent  out  of  the  country.  Car- 
acas was  free,  and  the  brilliant  band  of  conspir- 
ators rejoiced  in  their  sudden  triumph.  Scarce- 
ly could  they  foresee  the  dismal  future  that 
awaited  them,  or  the  dark  shadow  of  early 
death  that  hung  over  so  many  of  their  num- 
ber.1 

No  blood  was  shed,  no  deeds  of  vengeance 

1 Vida,  L p.  53.  Mucbos  pueblos  de  la  Amorlca  del 
Snr  unitarou  4 Caracas.  Bogota  con$tituy6  su  Junta, 
el  20  de  Julio;  Chile,  el  18  de  Setiembre,  etc. 
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had  been  done,  yet  The  freedom  of  Caracas  was 
won.  A Junta  was  formed  that  opened  the 
commerce  of  Venezuela  to  the  world ; the  capi- 
tation and  other  taxes  were  removed ; the  In- 
quisition abolished ; equality  was  proclaimed, 
and  a new  republic  seemed  born  without  a strug- 
gle. All  South  America,  save  Portuguese  Bra- 
zil, followed  the  example  of  Caracas ; Granada, 

Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres  threw  off  the  Spanish 
rule,  and  the  gay  and  happy  people  celebrated 
with  balls  and  festivities  the  triumph  of  the  19th 
of  April.  Bolivar  meantime  had  gone  to  En- 
gland to  seek  aid  for  his  country,  but  found  the 
English  engaged  in  a league  with  the  Spanish 
Junta;  and  the  people  of  South  America  were 
left  to  struggle  alone  against  the  force  or  fraud 
of  Spain.  The  fleets  and  treasures  of  France, 
the  sympathy  of  Catherine  II.,  had  aided  in  se- 
curing freedom  to  the  United  States;  but  no 
European  power  offered  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Spaniards  and  the  creoles; 
and  Spain  now  menaced  with  general  min  the 
long  line  of  the  South  American  coast.  Except 
Brazil,  the  whole  country  w'as  in  revolt;  yet 
the  Spaniards,  with  Quixotic  ardor,  mortgaged 
their  poor  estate,  revamped  their  broken  armor, 
and  flung  themselves  against  the  giant  sails  of 
progress.  An  insane  blindness,  rivaling  that 
of  its  famous  knight,  has  marked  the  conduct 
of  Spain  toward  its  colonies.  While  England, 
powerful  but  taught  by  experience,  declines  the 
challenge  of  every  colonial  war,  Spain,  weak 
almost  to  death,  has  never  ceased  to  aim  feeble 
blows  at  her  progressive  offspring.  In  the 
midst  of  her  terrible  suffering  under  the  French 
invasion  she  still  found  men  and  treasure  to 
waste  in  making  the  Latin  Americans  her  im- 
placable foes,  as  to-day  she  aims  her  Quixotic 
lance  at  the  rising  freedom  of  Cuba. 

The  Spanish  Junta  declared  the  patriots  of 
Venezuela  rebels,  and  ordered  a blockade  of  its 
coast.  Their  soldiers  still  held  the  two  ports, 
Maracaibo  and  Coro,  from  whence  they  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  revolted  district  with  Euro- 
pean troops.  Yet  the  creoles  were  still  full  of 
confidence  and  exultation.  The  revolution 
seemed  a wonderful  success.  Bolivar  returned 
from  Europe,  bringing  with  him  Miranda,  the 
veteran  soldier,  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of 
Washington  for  the  liberties  of  North  America 
with  Dumouriez  for  those  of  France,  and  who* 
some  years  before,  had  headed  an  expedition 
that  failed  to  win  the  liberation  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  made  General-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  new  republic.  On  the  5th  of  J uly, 
1811,  Venezuela  was  declared  free  and  inde- 
pendent. With  pomp  and  fond  rejoicing  the 
creoles  celebrated  the  birth  of  a new  nation, 
and  again  their  example  wab  imitated  by  the 
states  on  the  western  coast  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  de  la  Plata.  All  Spanish  America 
was  now  free.  The  genius  of  Bolivar  and  his 
young  associates  had  awakened  an  impulse  in 
all  the  creole  population ; the  yoke  of  the  fierce 
and  cruel  Spaniards  w^s  thrown  off  with  gen- 
eral joy ; the  dnsky  Indians,  the  apathetic  Uan- 
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eros  of  the  plains,  united  with  the  people  of  the 
cities  in  defying  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Caracas,  the  central  source  of  South  Ameri- 
can freedom,  stands  on  an  eleration  several 
thousand  feet  high,  in  a climate  resembling  a 
perpetual  spring.  The  tropical  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  the  upland  winds ; the  tropical  fruits 
and  flowers  surround  it  with  a rare  delight. 
Below  spreads  a boundless  plain,  along  the  riv- 
er Guayra,  rich  with  plantations  and  covered 
with  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  creoles.  In  1810 
the  city  contained  a population  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand.  Its  streets  were  broad  and  straight ; 
its  houses  often  magnificent;  its  grand  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  adorned  by  the  profuse 
piety  of  generations  of  worshipers,  were  rich  in 
gems  and  gold,  in  gilded  images  and  works  of 
art.  Here,  in  the  splendid  city,  the  young  cre- 
oles founded  their  republic,  and  felt  that  they 
were  sustained  by  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
people.  The  women  gave  their  jewels  and  their 
prayers  to  the  popular  cause ; the  colored  races, 
of  various  shades,  rejoiced  in  a new  freedom ; 
and  all  South  America  looked  to  Caracas  for 
instruction  and  hope.  Still,  however,  the  pa- 
triots were  surrounded  by  many  dangers.  They 
had  carried  through  their  revolution  against  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Bish- 
ops and  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  had  never 
ceased  to  denounce  as  impious  and  accursed 
that  gifted  association  which  had  thrown  off  its 
allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  guilty  of 
reading  heretical  books,  and  was  filled  with 
heretical  ideas.  The  dull  priests  were  shocked 
at  the  dreadful  innovation,  and  all  their  almost 
boundless  influence  was  employed  on  the  side 
of  Spain.  But  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  had 
proved  a stronger  impulse  than  even  the  blind- 
est of  superstitions ; the  creoles  defied  the 
priests  and  gained  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
Yet  the  priests  had  followed  them  with  fierce 
denunciations,  and  foretold  that  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  would  fall  upon  the  daring  reformers. 
Suddenly,  when  only  eight  months  of  joyous 
freedom  had  rolled  away,  these  predictions 
seemed  signally  fulfilled.  An  earthquake,  the 
most  terrible  it  had  ever  known,  fell  upon  Car- 
acas. The  ground  rolled  in  huge  waves,  a 
roar  was  heard  as  of  countless  cannon,  and  the 
magnificent  city  was  leveled  in  a moment  to 
the  earth.  The  people,  who  were  celebrating 
a festival  in  the  churches,  were  crushed  to  death 
amidst  their  ruins.  Palaces  and  warehouses 
fell  upon  their  inmates  and  destroyed  them. 
A fine  patriot  regiment  of  eight  hundred  men 
perished  in  the  dreadful  disaster.  Twelve  thou- 
sand dead  lay  beneath  the  ruins ; and  scarcely 
bad  the  first  horrors  of  the  earthquake  passed 
away  when  the  loud  voices  of  the  Prior  of  the 
Dominicans  and  of  Padre  Garcia  were  heard 
proclaiming  to  the  fallen  city,  over  its  smoking 
waste,  that  its  horrible  doom  was  only  the  just 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  revolution.  Patriotism  died  out  be- 
fore the  denunciations  of  the  priests.  Supersti- 
tion resumed  its  ascendency,  and  the  creole 


patriots  were  looked  upon  by  their  fellow-citi- 
zens as  the  cause  of  all  their  woes.  Caracas, 
so  lately  the  pride  of  all  Latin  America,  the 
birth-place  of  its  freedom,  was  now  pointed  at 
as  a warning  to  those  who  defied  the  teachings 
of  the  Church,  the  divine  authority  of  the  King. 

With  the  destruction  of  its  capital  and  its 
chief  cities  the  republic  fell.  Monteverde,  a 
coarse  and  cruel  Spanish  soldier,  led  his  army 
from  Coro  and  the  sea  into  the  heart  of  Ven- 
ezuela, and  ravaged  the  country  with  terrible 
atrocities.  Bolivar,  who  was  in  command  at 
Porto  Cabello,  lost  his  important  post  through 
treachery  or  inexperience ; and  Miranda,  who 
had  marched  against  the  Spaniards,  was  utterly 
defeated.  Monteverde  advanced  upon  Caracas, 
and  the  creoles  were  forced  to  yield  once  more 
to  the  hated  Spaniards.  A treaty  was  agreed 
upon,  by  which  they  promised  allegiance  to 
Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  condition  that  their  lib- 
erties and  rights  should  be  respected,  and  in 
Augnst,  1812,  Monteverde  led  his  troops  into 
desolate  Caracas,  and  the  last  trace  of  freedom 
expired  in  Venezuela.  Miranda  was  seized  and 
delivered  np  to  the  Spaniards,  and  died  several 
years  afterward  a prisoner  at  Cadiz.  Bolivar 
was  instrumental  in  his  arrest,  and,  if  this  sin- 
gular transaction  may  not  yet  be  explained,  it 
must  ever  leave  a cloud  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  liberator.  Meantime,  the  Spanish  rule 
proved  one  of  terrible  severity;  all  Venezuela 
groaned  under  new  taxes;  the  creoles  were 
once  more  objects  of  suspicion  and  contempt ; 
and  the  fierce  Spaniards  filled  the  conquered 
country  with  murders,  riot,  and  disorder. 

At  this  moment  the  heroic  element  in  Boli- 
var’s nature  gained  the  mastery,  and  through 
sorrows,  labors,  and  endless  strife  he  became 
the  liberator  of  Caracas  and  of  South  America. 

He  might  have  lived  the  richest,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  creole  caste,  had  he  chosen  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Spaniards ; he  might  have  passed  in 
splendid  luxury  those  long  years  which  he  gave 
to  patriotic  toil ; he  might  have  won  the  highest 
favors  of  his  king  and  of  the  Spanish  courtiers, 
had  he  consented  to  become  their  slave.  He 
preferred,  instead,  the  favor  of  his  countrymen, 
with  exile,  penury,  and  the  prospect  of  death. 

He  gave  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  South 
America  and  to  freedom.  He  left  his  rich  plant- 
ations by  the  Gaayra,  his  fair  villas,  his  wide  pos- 
sessions, his  native  city,  and  fled  an  impover- 
ished exile  to  foreign  lands.  Here  his  mind  ever 
revolved  plans  for  the  liberation  of  his  country. 

Often  defeated,  he  never  lost  hope.  With  a busy 
persistence  scarcely  equaled  by  a Washington  or 
a Cromwell,  he  came  back  after  every  repulse  to 
renew  his  effort.  He  made  desperate  forays 
into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  when  every  other  plan 
seemed  hopeless;  he  roused  the  ardor  of  the 
creole  population  by  his  incessant  appeals,  by 
his  heroic  example;  in  the  darkest  hour  he 
never  ceased  to  assert  that  South  America 
would  yet  be  free.  On  his  single  arm  rested 
for  many  years  the  destiny  of  half  a continent ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  had  Bolivar  fallen  in  his 
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generous  strife  the  flag  of  Spain  might  still  hare 
waved  over  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  creoles  have  shared  the  doom  of  their 
brethren  in  hapless  Cuba. 

We  can  not  claim  for  Bolivar,  with  his  na- 
tive biographer,  i£  spotless  fame.1  He  was  not 
one  of  those  whose  reason  sits  snpreme  over 
their  passions,  and  who  fulfill  the  Platonic  con- 
ception of  a well-governed  frame.  He  was 
scarcely  a Titns  in  clemency,  a Marcus  Au- 
relius in  stoical  virtue,  a Csesor  in  eloquence 
or  military  Skill.  His  countrymen  are  fond  of 
comparing  him  to  the  earlier  heroes  of  the 
Latin  race,  and,  with  a natural  satisfaction,  de- 
light to  discover  in  their  beloved  liberator  ev- 
ery trait  of  the  heroic  that  made  illustrious 
the  annals  of  their  ancestors  when  Latium 
ruled  over  Europe,  and  when  their  melodious 
tongue  was  the  common  language  of  literature 
and  of  civilization.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Bolivar  was  often  the  slave  of  inferior  im- 
pulses ; that  he  was  vain,  ambitious  of  personal 
supremacy,  boastful,  licentious,  sometimes  cru- 
61  ;*  and  his  real  greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  fought  with  unfailing  ardor  and  success  in 
a good  cause.  In  this  respect  he  excels  the 
chief  of  the  Latin  heroes.  He  was  a patriot 
rather  than  a Caesar ; he  fought  to  liberate, 
not  to  enslave.  His  genius  rose  with  difficul- 
ties ; his  powers  were  matured  in  trials^  he 
showered  with  bountiful  hand  the  blessings  of 
freedom  upon  millions  of  the  Latin  race.  With 
such  a success  Caesar  had  nothing  to  compare ; 
Napoleon  no  achievement  worthy  of  equal  men- 
tion. 

In  18 1 3 Bolivar  escaped  from  Caracas.  With 
his  cousin  Ribas  he  went  to  Carthagena,  in 
New  Granada,  which  was  still  free.  Here  he 
planned  the  first  of  those  remarkable  expedi- 
tions, so  varied  in  their  results,  with  which  he 
kept  alive  the  dying  embers  of  revolt.  He 
gathered  around  him  a few  hundred  exiles  or 
recruits,  and  although  deserted  by  the  troops 
of  New  Granada  under  Castillo,  resolved  to 
throw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  foes.  His 
romantic  daring  was  followed  by  a wonderful 
success.  His  little  army  swept  victoriously 
over  the  wild  country  from  Carthagena  to  San 
Cristobal ; he  issued  bold  proclamations  call- 
ing upon  his  countrymen  to  rise ; and  as  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly  from  city  to  city  the  people 
flocked  around  him,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  nearly  three  thousand  men.  Monte- 
verde,  the  Spanish  leader,  advanced  to  meet 
him,  but  was  beaten  by  the  gallant  Ribas  in  a 
decisive  battle,  and  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1813,  Bolivar,  victorious  over  all  his  foes,  once 
more  entered  Caracas.  A boundless  joy  filled 
the  ruined  city  as  its  deliverer  passed  through 
its  melancholy  waste.  The  terrors  of  the  earth- 
quake were  forgotten  in  the  glad  triumph  of 

1 Vida,  i.  p.  2.  En  virtu  des  j habilidades  de  m per- 
sona, uno  de  los  hombres  mas  cumplidoe  que  el  man- 
do  ha  conocido. 

* Holstein's  severe  picture  of  Bolivar's  morals  is 
plainly  false. 
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freedom.  With  their  usual  fondness  for  pro- 
cessions and  pompous  shows,  the  citizens  of 
Caracas  gave  their  hero  a touching  ovation. 

He  was  led  through  the  principal  streets  amidst 
a vast  and  rejoicing  throng.  The  poal  of 
bells,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  cry  of  ten  thou- 
sand voices  resounded  where  lately  had  been 
heard  the  appalling  note  of  the  earthquake.  His 
path  was  strewn  with  the  rarest  flowers  of  the 
tropics.  Before  him  walked  a chosen  band  of 
the  fairest  maidens  of  Caracas,  clothed  in  white, 
the  dark-eyed,  impulsive  daughters  of  the  patri- 
ot chiefs;  and  their  spotless  robes  were  only 
distinguished  by  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  new 
nation.  Around  him  was  seen  a pale  and 
emaciated  throng  of  prisoners,  just  escaped 
from  tne  noisome  dungeons  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  gallant  band  of  various  hues  who  had 
followed  his  standard  to  victory. 

Bolivar  now  assumed  the  titles  of  Dictator 
and  Liberator,  and  ruled  with  a despotic  pow- 
er. Yet  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a rare 
clemency,  and  neither  priest  nor  Spaniard  was 
punished  for  his  political  crimes.  In  Eastern 
Venezuela,  meantime,  a young  student,  Ma- 
ri ft  o,  had  roused  the  people  to  revolt,  and  had 
assumed  a dictatorship  over  Cum  ana,  and  the 
two  dictators  ruled  in  perfect  harmony.  Once 
more  liberty  seemed  assured ; but  once  more  it 
was  destined  to  have  a sudden  fall.  Spain  sent 
over  fresh  troops  into  the  unhappy  province, 
and  Boves,  a fierce  Castilian,  led  them  with 
skillful  and  dreadful  vigor.  This  famons  roy- 
alist chief  had  been  a smuggler,  a convict,  and 
a peddler.  He  joined  the  army,  and  soon 
raised  among  the  native  population  a wild  and 
ferocious  band  who  were  known  as  the  Infer- 
nal Legion.  With  black  flags  floating  from 
their  lances  the  savage  cavalry  swept  over  the 
fairest  regions  of  Venezuela,  plundered  and 
burned  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  planters,  mas- 
sacred men,  women,  and  children,  and  shot 
their  prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  war 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  now  as- 
sumed a dreadful  aspect.  Bolivar  threatened 
retaliation,  and  when  Boves  persisted  in  his 
murders,  pat  to  death  eight  hundred  innocent 
Spaniards — merchants,  citizens,  or  soldiers — 
who  had  fallen  into  his  power.  But  his  troops 
were  every  where  defeated  by  the  infernal  le- 
gions of  his  foes,  and  the  two  dictators,  Bolivar 
and  Marifio,  fled  beaten  from  their  fallen  cities. 
Caracas  again  yielded  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  streets  that  had  lately  rung  with  the  shouts 
of  freemen  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the 
creoles. 

It  was  the  darkest  period  of  South  American 
history.  The  wars  in  Europe  had  ceased  with  # 
Waterloo,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  sat  securely  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  All  the  vices  and  all  the 
follies  of  the  old  dynasty  had  been  revived  in 
the  court  of  Madrid.  The  Inquisition  was  re- 
newed, the  Jesuits  returned,  and  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  to  Church  and  King  was  in- 
culcated among  the  murmuring  people.  Fer- 
dinand had  resolved  never  to  grant  freedom  to 
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South  America ; and  now,  guided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  a swarm  of  jnonks  and  priests  who  sur- 
rounded his  throne,  he  prepared  to  begin  a war 
of  extermination  that  should  leave  no  patriot 
alive  from  Cuba  to  the  cliffs  of  Patagonia.  An 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  raised  in  Spain, 
enfeebled  by  generations  of  miserable  kings  and 
savage  priests,  and  almost  the  last  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  unhappy  peninsula  were  expend- 
ed in  the  crusade  against  America.  It  wa9 
placed  under  the  command  of  Morillo,  a bold 
and  pitiless  soldier.  The  Spaniards — children 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Church — executed 
their  barbarous  mission  with  success.  The  great 
and  powerful  province  of  New  Granada  was 
subdued;  and  every  patriot  of  any  eminence 
was  massacred  without  a trial.  The  Spanish 
general  sent  word  to  his  king  that  he  had  ex- 
tirpated every  trace  of  rebellion.  Morillo 
marched  over  Venezuela,  and  placed  garrisons 
in  all  its  cities.  Caracas,  once  the  home  of 
freemen,  became  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
rule ; Peru  and  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
South,  were  threatened  or  subdued,  and  in  the 
year  1816  all  South  America  was  blighted  by  a 
tyranny  the  most  dreadful  known  to  history. 
Whole  families  were  massacred  at  once ; wo- 
men and  children  were  the  peculiar  objects  of 
vengeance ; no  prisoner  was  spared ; and  when 
Bolivar  made  his  way  into  Venezuela,  he  found 
his  path  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  unhap- 
py captives,  whom  the  Spanish  generals  had 
shot  down  and  purposely  left  in  his  way. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  execrable  in  his- 
tory than  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  Spaniards 
toward  their  American  subjects;  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spanish  kings  and  the  Spanish  priests 
have  made  the  name  of  Spain  a reproach  to 
European  civilization ; while  other  races,  soft- 
ened by  a humane  progress,  have  striven  to  de- 
prive warfare  of  all  needless  horrors,  the  Span- 
iards in  Mexico,  in  South  America,  or  in  Cuba, 
have  revived  the  barbaric  practice  of  a war  of 
extermination.  The  kings  and  the  priests  of 
Spain  have  corrupted  the  instincts  of  a gallant 
people,  and  the  barbarities  of  the  Inquisition 
have  made  the  nation  familiar  with  atrocious 
deeds.  It  was  against  the  cruelty  of  Spain  that 
Raleigh  contended  with  pen  and  sword ; the 
barbarity  of  Alva  aroused  the  Netherlands  to 
revolt.  The  very  literature  of  Spain,  in  its 
classic  prime,  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
quisition. Murder,  assassination,  the  burning 
of  heretics,  and  a boundless  licentiousness  are 
the  favorite  elements  of  the  best  plots  of  Lope  de 
Vega.  His  most  interesting  heroes  are  assas- 
sins, robbers,  and  seducers;  his  Conquest  of 
Arauco  conducts  its  noble  hero  to  the  stake. 
Calderon  is  the  poet  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in- 
culcates a ferocious  intolerance ; and  even  the 
higher  genius  of  Cervantes  shows  no  tenderness 
for  the  heretic.  For  the  rebel  and  the  repub- 
lican in  South  America  the  Spanish  court  had 
decreed  instant  death.  The  highest  and  most 
renowned  of  the  patriot  chiefs  met  with  no  bet- 
ter treatment  than  the  poor  Indian  or  the  wild 


Llanero.  The  Spaniards  began  an  inexpiable 
war.  Bolivar  in  vain  attempted  to  soften  the 
savage  natures  of  the  invaders,  restored  his 
prisoners,  and  asked  for  an  exchange.  They 
replied  by  shooting  mercilessly  many  of  his  best 
officers  whom  they  had  taken  captive,  and  he 
was  forced  to  retaliate.  Yet  it  may,  perhaps, 
become  an  important  question  for  modem  qa- 
tions  to  determine  whether  the  Spanish  habit 
of  cruelty  should  not  be  restrained  by  a general 
protest ; and  whether  the  republicans  pf  Cuba 
or  of  Spain,  a Cespedes  or  a Castelar,  do  not 
merit  the  protection  of  a humane  system  of  in- 
ternational law. 

But  for  the  republicans  of  South  America 
none  of  the  great  powers  ventured  to  interfere. 
To  the  despotic  and  reactionary  governments 
of  Europe  the  very  name  of  revolution  was  odi- 
ous; and  the  United  States,  the  model  and  the 
guide  of  the  South  American  patriots,  were 
satisfied  with  a cold  neutrality.  One  friend 
alone  the  Latin  races  still  possessed  ; one  gen- 
erous heart  still  grieved  for  the  sorrows  of  his 
country.  Bolivar  was  now  an  impoverished 
and  apparently  powerless  exile.  He  had  lost 
his  great  estates,  his  high  position,  yet  his 
name  was  already  renowned  from  Carthagena 
to  Buenos  Ayres  as  the  hero  of  South  America. 
He  had  been  defeated  in  a series  of  brave  but 
useless  attempts  to  shake  the  Spanish  suprem- 
acy ; he  had  been  always  unfortunate ; but  his 
countrymen  still  turned  with  hope  to  that  un- 
flinching intellect  that  in  its  deepest  humiliation 
had  never  despaire<£ft>f  victory.  At  length, 
aided  by  Brion,  a Dutch  merchant  of  Cura9oa, 
Bolivar  prepared  a last  expedition,  and,  provided 
with  a small  fleet,  penetrated  to  the  great  river 
Orinoco  and  seized  the  city  of  Angostura.  He 
had  once  more  thrown  himself  with  desperate 
valor  into  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  province. 

The  scene  of  Bolivar  s last  invasion  was  a 
wild  and  terrible  solitude.  Around  the  month 
of  the  vast  river  the  primeval  forests  hung  over 
the  turbid  waters  ;l  the  dark  green  of  the  moss- 
grown  woods  was  enlivened  by  the  glitter  of 
countless  parrots,  and  macaws  of  flaming  crim- 
son, and  endless  troops  of  red  monkeys,  whose 
wild  cries  filled  the  forest  with  clamor.  From 
the  branches  of  the  trees  along  the  shore  poison- 
ous 6nakes  hung  over  the  voyagers,  and  some- 
times dropped  upon  their  heads.  The  river 
was  filled  with  enormous  alligators,  who,  having 
tasted  human  blood,  watched  eagerly  for  their 
prey.  A luckless  patriot  who  had  lingered  be- 
hind his  companions  attempted  to  swim  his 
horse  across  the  stream.  He  was  pursued  by 
a huge  cayman  or  alligator  who  haunted  that 
part  of  the  river.  The  soldier  threw  his  saddle 
into  the  water,  hoping  to  engage  the  attention 
of  his  enemy  until  he  could  escape.  The  cay- 
man seized  it  and  sank,  but  soon  reappeared 
directly  before  the  rider.  The  terrified  horse 
now  reared  and  threw  the  soldier  into  the  stream. 


1 Holstein,  Memoirs  of  Bolivar.  Campaigns  in 
Venezuela,  L 45. 
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He  was,  however,  a good  swimmer,  and  diving 
deep  in  the  river,  had  nearly  reached  the  shore ; 
but  his  pursuer  soon  followed,  seized  him  by 
the  middle,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stream.  There  he  slowly  de- 
voured his  prey  upon  the  beach,  while  the  sol- 
diers looked  on  helpless  from  the  distant  shore. 
But  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  was 
more  terrible  to  the  patriots  than  even  the 
fiercest  tenants  of  the  river.  As  they  advanced 
they  saw  on  every  side  deserted  towns  whose 
whole  population  had  been  massacred,  and  fine 
plantations  ravaged  and  destroyed.  A dread- 
ful solitude  hung  over  them;  they  6eemed 
pressing  on  into  the  realm  of  death. 

Bolivar  now  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  An- 
gostura. He  was  joined  by  large  bodies  of 
Llaneros,  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  boundless 
plains  that  spread  around  the  Orinoco ; and  by 
several  battalions  of  foreign  soldiers,  chiefly 
English,  who  had  been  practiced  in  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  Morillo,  the  Spanish  commander, 
retreated  before  him,  and  he  incautiously  pur- 
sued. When  he  reached  the  hill  country  the 
Spaniard  turned  upon  him  and  cut  his  army  to 
pieces.  Bolivar  fled  across  the  Orinoco.  His 
cause  seemed  lost ; he  might  well  have  aban- 
doned South  America  in  despair.  Bnt  his  fer- 
tile genius,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  now 
conceived  a new  and  daring  plan.  He  resolved 
to  lead  his  disheartened  army  across  the  Andes 
into  New  Granada,  and  there  attack  the  Span- 
iards in  the  centre  of  their  power. 

It  was  the  South  American  winter,  and  to  cross 
the  Andes  at  that  inclement  season  was  an  ex- 
ploit that  even  Hannibal  might  have  hesitated 
to  attempt.1  The  broad  plain  stretching  from 
the  Orinoco  to  the  mountains  was  covered  with 
water;  the  passes  of  the  Andes  were  clad  in 
ice  and  snow,  and  even  the  most  experienced 
mountaineer  shrank  with  alarm  from  the  thought 
of  climbing  the  slippery  heights  at  a time  when 
every  precipice  and  every  ravine  was  invested 
with  double  horrors.  But  Bolivar,  sanguine 
and  heroic,  led  on  the  patriot  army.  For  many 
days  they  waded  through  a perpetual  swamp, 
sometimes  sinking  in  deep  lagoons,  and  often 
stopped  by  almost  impassable  streams.  The 
water  was  filled  with  the  countless  reptiles  of  a 
tropic  climate,  and  one  of  their  chief  annoy- 
ances was  a myriad  of  small  fishes,  with  shark- 
like jaws,  that  fastened  upon  the  unprotected 
limbs  of  the  soldiers.  After  the  day’s  march 
they  were  fortunate  if  they  could  find  a dry 
piece  of  ground  to  sleep  npon,  where  they  were 
surrounded  by  poisonous  snakes  and  venomous 
reptiles.  The  English  legion,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  small  army,  sank  under  tropical  fe- 
vers ; the  native  soldiers  murmured ; but  Boli- 
var, always  heroic,  cheered  on  his  gallant  com- 
panions. At  length  they  ascended  the  first 
hills,  and  felt  the  sharp  blasts  from  the  wintry 
mountains.  Before  them  stood  the  ice-clad 

1 Campaigns  in  Venezuela,  L p.  106,  by  an  English 
officer. 
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peaks  of  the  Andes,  rising  far  above  the  regions 
of  perpetual  snow.  Fierce  torrents  interrupted 
their  path ; and  often  Bolivar  was  seen  swim- 
ming his  horse  over  the  icy  current,  and  carry- 
ing behind  him  women  and  children  who  were 
returning  with  the  army  to  their  homes  in  New 
Granada.  They  passed  deep  ravines  on  bridges 
of  frail  basket-work  that  were  worn  and  decay- 
ed with  travel,  and  pressed  up  declivitous  paths, 
slippery  with  ice,  where  on  either  side  yawned 
an  unfathomable  abyss.  On  a dreadful  night 
the  decimated  army  reached  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  and  sank  down,  incapable  of  further  ad- 
vance. Without  fire  or  tents,  the  officers  and 
men  crouched  close  to  each  other  under  the  icy 
sky,  and  slept  or  froze  on  the  bleak  mountain 
top.  Many  died  in  that  single  night.  Of  a 
battalion  of  English  nearly  one-half  had  already 
perished.  It  seems  wonderful  indeed  that  any 
human  being  could  survive  the  famous  march 
over  the  Andes. 

Bolivar  descended  rapidly,  hoping  to  surprise 
the  enemy ; but  the  Spanish  commander  in  New 
Granada  had  discovered  his  approach,  and  ad- 
vanced to  destroy  him  before  his  troops  had 
gained  a necessary  repose.  The  Spaniards 
were  well-armed,  vigorous,  and  confident ; the 
patriots  feeble,  sickly,  and  faint  with  hunger 
and  cold.  But  they  were  inspired  by  a fierce 
spirit  of  freedom,  a wild  eagerness  for  revenge. 

They  flung  themselves  on  their  foes  with  sword 
and  bayonet,  and  defeated  them  with  unspar- 
ing slaughter.  The  country  rose  in  revolt,  and 
all  New  Granada  welcomed  its  liberator,  and  at 
his  summons  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Boli- 
var’s meagre  army  was  soon  enlarged  to  a con- 
siderable number.  He  pursued  the  Spaniards 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  forced  them  to  a 
decisive  battle.  Their  commander,  Barreira, 
confident  of  victory,  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
toil-worn  patriots,  his  excellent  infantry  drawn 
up  in  martial  order  before  the  bridge  of  Boya- 
ca.  A single  charge  decided  the  contest  (1819), 
and  the  fate  of  South  America.  Bolivar’s  wild 
and  haggard  band  drove  the  Spaniards  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  revenged  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  country  by  a barbarous  cruelty. 
Barreira  and  his  officers  were  shot,  and  New 
Granada,  which  had  seen  its  most  eminent  and 
gifted  sons  die  by  the  executioner’s  hand,  now 
exulted  in  a dreadful  retribution.1 

A touching  story  is  related  of  two  lovers  of 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada.  Dofia 
Apolinaria  was  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  ac- 
complished of  the  maidens  of  her  native  city. 

Her  family  were  wealthy,  and  she  had  been  ed- 
ucated with  singular  care.  She  played  upon 
the  guitar  with  grace,  sang  the  melodious  stan- 
zas of  her  native  poets,  and  charmed  the  intel- 
ligent and  the  gay  by  her  lively  conversation. 

She  was  already  betrothed  to  a worthy  lover, 
and  their  marriage  was  not  long  to  be  post- 

' Present  State  of  Colombia,  London,  1827,  p.  45. 

They  were  shot  by  Santander  during  the  absence  of 
Bolivar. 
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poned.  But  a higher  passion  stirred  the  intel- 
lect of  the  accomplished  girl,  and  she  entered 
with  singular  ardor  into  a plan  for  liberating 
her  native  country.  She  formed  a correspond- 
ence with  Bolivar,  who  was  now  advancing  to- 
ward the  city,  sent  him  by  secret  messengers  an 
exact  account  of  the  numbers  and  designs  of 
the  Spanish  garrison,  and  for  a long  time  con- 
trived to  escape  detection.  Her  engaging  man- 
ners, her  music,  and  her  conversation  drew  to 
her  evening  entertainments  a throng  of  the 
young  Spanish  officers,  and  from  them  she  ob- 
tained by  her  casual  questions  the  numbers  of 
their  various  regiments  and  many  particulars  of 
their  future  plans.  They  little  suspected  that 
their  beautiful  entertainer  was  the  agent  of  a 
powerful  conspiracy  that  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  triumph  of  the  hated  Bolivar. 

Zamano,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  city, 
was  one  of  the  most  bigoted  and  cruel  of  his 
race.  He  was  wholly  ruled  by  the  priests,  and 
wore  the  habit  of  a Capuchin.  His  cruelty 
filled  Bogota  with  terror,  and  every  one  who 
was  even  suspected  of  favoring  the  popular 
cause  was  led  out  to  instant  death.  In  the 
chief  square  of  the  beautiful  city  he  had  erected 
a gallows  that  was  seldom  idle,  and  in  the  fair- 
est walk  of  the  Alameda,  or  public  garden, 
among  whose  groves  and  beds  of  flowers  the 
happy  people  of  Bogota  had  been  accustomed 
to  pass  their  summer  evenings  to  the  sound 
of  the  guitar  or  engaged  in  lively  conversation, 
their  tyrant  had  placed  a row  of  seats  on  which 
the  condemned  were  fastened  and  shot.  Here 
Dona  Apolinaria  had  often  wandered  with  her 
lover,  and  it  was  here  they  were  destined  to  be 
united  in  a dreadful  doom.  Unhappily  one  of 
her  messengers,  charged  with  a letter  to  Boli- 
var, was  seized,  and  being  carried  before  the 
governor,  revealed  the  name  of  his  mistress. 
The  letter  was  read,  the  young  girl  and  her 
lover  arrested,  and  both  would  have  been  in- 
stantly executed  had  not  Zamano  hoped  to  win 
from  their  terror  a full  revelation  of  the  names 
of  all  the  conspirators.  They  remained  in  pris- 
on for  twelve  hours,  and  every  means  was  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  Dona  to  betray  her  asso- 
ciates. A monk  was  sent  to  her  who  threat- 
ened her  with  eternal  punishment  in  the  next 
world  unless  she  would  confess  all  to  him.  She 
was  offered  great  rewards,  and  the  life  of  her 
lover  as  well  as  her  own,  if  she  would  relent ; 
bnt  she  firmly  refused  to  betray  her  fellow-pa- 
triots. 

The  lovers  were  led  out  the  next  day,  hound 
closely  together,  and  forced  to  sit  down  in  the 
fatal  seats.  A line  of  troops  stood  before  them, 
prepared  to  fire,  when  a last  effort  was  made 
by  the  monk  t ^prevail  upon  her  to  confess.  She 
was  .offered  once  more  a full  pardon.  But  the 
terror  of  death,  the  hope  of  future  bliss,  the 
peril  of  her  beloved,  could  not.  shake  her  rare 
constancy.  She  said  she  scorned  to  save  her 
life  at  the  cost  of  her  friends,  but  that  Bolivar 
was  now  fast  approaching,  and  all  would  soon 
be  known.  When  she  saw  her  betrothed  about 


to  speak,  perhaps  to  save  their  lives,  she  im- 
plored him  if  he  had  ever  loved  her  to  grant 
her  last  request,  and  show  by  his  courage  in 
death  that  he  was  worthy  of  her  choice.  The 
friar  turned  away;  the  soldiers  prepared  to 
fire;  and  then,  perhaps  moved  by  a sudden 
terror,  she  exclaimed:  “Have  you  the  heart, 
butchers,  to  kill  a woman  ?”  She  immediately 
covered  her  face  with  her  mantle,  and  as  she 
drew  it  aside,  on  her  inner  dress  was  seen,  em- 
broidered in  gold,  “ Viva  la  Patria.  ” Zamano 
gave  a signal  from  the  balcony  of  his  palace, 
the  soldiers  fired,  and  the  lovers  fell  dead  in 
the  same  instant. 

Nothing,  in  feet,  was  ever  less  chivalric  than 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  toward  the  wo- 
men of  America.  Proclaiming  themselves  the 
inheritors  of  the  highest  knightly  grace,  they 
surpassed  the  heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
brutality  and  crime.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
time  has  softened  their  barbarism,  and  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  lovers  of  Bogota  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  Havana  or  Principe. 

The  famous  march  over  the  Andes,  the  vic- 
tory of  Boyaca,  raised  Bolivar  at  once  to  the 
height  of  renown.  But  a few  months  before, 

«!  had  been  looked  upon  as  a hopeless  adven- 
rer.  t He  had  known  only  a succession  of 
misfortunes.  His  fair  and  prosperous  youth 
had  been  exchanged  for  a manhood  of  cease- 
less disaster.  His  form  waB  bent  with  prema- 
ture age;  his  hair  and  beard  were  gray  and 
matted ; his  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre ; his  man- 
ly strength  had  sunk  beneath  poverty,  exile, 
disappointment,  and  disease ; and  English  offi- 
cers who  had  watched  the  patriot  chief  as  he 
struggled  amidst  the  swamps  of  the  Orinoco,  or 
fled  beaten  before  the  splendid  regiments  of 
Morillo,  pronounced  his  schemes  mere  madness, 
and  himself  a vain  and  feeble  pretender,  cow- 
ardly or  imbecile.1  In  a moment  he  had  re- 
futed every  calumny,  and  descended  from  the 
Andes  the  Hannibal  of  South  America.  Vic- 
tory followed  him  every  where ; the  great  city 
of  Bogota,  deserted  by  the  Spaniards,  received 
him  with  fond  acclamations,  and  his  adventur- 
ous soldiers  soon  carried  the  standard  of  free- 
dom from  the  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  But  Bolivar  meantime  had  kept  his 
eyes  ever  fixed  upon  his  native  land,  and  amidst, 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Andes  had  fought  for  the 
liberation  of  Caracas.  He  descended  with  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  army  into  the  plains  of 
Venezuela,  and  called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
rise.  The  creole  and  the  Indian  once  more 
obeyed  his  summons.  We  pass  briefly  over 
the  desultory  warfare.  The  Spaniards  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  implaca- 
ble foes.  At  length,  in  June,  1821,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Carabobo,  the  patriot  forces  attacked  the 
well-trained  army  of  their  oppressors.  Boli- 
var commanded  in  person,  and,  aided  by  the 
courage  and  discipline  of  his  foreign  legion, 

1 Hippieley,  Expedition  to  Orinoco,  p.  82.  Ches- 
terton, p.  ISO,  181.  Holstein  loads  him  with  coarse 
abuse. 
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gained  a final  success.  The  Spaniards  fied, 
routed,  from  the  bayonets  of  the  patriots.  Car- 
acas again  received  its  heroic  deliverer  in  tri- 
umph ; but  the  war  lingered  until  November, 
1823,  when  the  fall  of  Porto  Cabello  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  rule.  From 
Caracas  across  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Bolivar 
reigned  as  liberator  and  president  over  a vast 
region,  filled  with  the  memories  of  his  heroism 
and  his  benefactions. 

He  wanted  few  of  the  elements  of  the  he- 
roic. He  was  singularly  patient.  In  moments 
of  inaction' his  pallid  countenance  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  sad  calmness  that  was  exchanged 
.upon  the  battle-field  for  the  flush  of  exultation. 
His  hopes  were  grand,  his  expectations  bound- 
less ; and  he  infused  in  all  his  race  an  ardent 
trust  in  the  future.  He  led  on  the  generations 
of  Latin  America  with  a firm  and  ready  hand, 
and  in  their  boundless  confidence  his  country- 
men showered  upon  him  the  epithets  of  lib- 
erator, deliverer,  preserver,  benefactor.  He 
awakened  in  their  hearts  the  sublime  sentiment 
of  love,  and  was  followed  by  a sincere  affection, 
such  as  a Caesar  or  a Napoleon  never  w'on. 
The  |lowers  strewn  in  his  path,  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  their  laudations,  were  the  sincere 
offerings  of  a grateful  people.  He  was 
founder  of  states,  and  a fertile  and  successful 
legislator.  He  formed  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia by  the  union  of  Granada  and  Venezuela; 
he  was  the  Solon  of  Bolivia  and  Peru ; his  laws 
ware  always  liberal,  his  inculcations  ever  wise ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  ceaseless  labors  as  lib- 
erator and  conqueror  he  was  engaged  in  a 
grand  design  of  uniting  all  Spanish  America  in 
a vast  republic,  that  should  reign  in  peace  from 
Mexico  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Driven  from  the  North,  the  Spaniards  still 
clnng  with  fierce  obstinacy  to  their  possessions 
in  Peru.  There  their  large  army  was  con- 
stantly victorious,  and  the  unhappy  Peruvians, 
weighed  down  by  a terrible  oppression,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Bolivar  (1823),  begging  him  to 
come  to  their  aid.  He  consented  with  alac- 
rity, and  led  his  gallant  Colombians  to  the  res- 
cue of  their  brothers  in  the  South.  Here  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  for  many 
months  kept  him  shut  up  in  a small  6ea-port 
on  the  coast,  while  through  all  the  interior  of 
Peru  men,  women,  and  children  were  massa- 
cred by  their  cruel  tyrants.  Bolivar’s  cause 
seemed  hopeless,  and  in  his  inaction  he  became 
an  object  of  derision  to  his  foes.  Men  once 
more  doubted  his  valor  and  his  skill ; and  envy, 
which  had  been  aroused  by  his  former  triumphs, 
nont  sought  to  wound  him  in  his  tenderest  re- 
gard: His  countrymen  in  Caracas  deprived  him 
of  his  supreme  military  command,  and  the  cruel 
slight  fell  upon  him  when  he  was  imperfectly 
recovered  from  a severe  attack  of  fever.  He 
felt  the  censure  deeply;  he  offered  to  resign 
his  pension  and  his  various  offices;  yet,  with 
rare  persistence,  he  still  continued  to  prepare 
his  army  for  the  struggle  in  Peru. 

The  torrid  heats  of  January  or  December 


still  found  Bolivar  in  his  unhealthy  sea-port, 
surrounded  by  his  foes.  In  the  close  of  1823 
Peru  seemed  forever  lost.  The  Spaniards  ruled 
the  rich  country  with  iron  vigor,  and  levied  great 
contributions  on  Lima  and  Callao.  The  high- 
est officials  of  the  patriotic  government  made 
their  peace  with  Spain  and  swore  allegiance  to 
Ferdinand  VII. ; the  country  was  pacified,  the 
revolutionists  divided,  the  Spanish  cavalry  drove 
the  patriot  armies,  routed,  from  the  field.  But 
as  the  winter  returned  and  the  chill  blasts  of 
July  swept  down  from  the  Andes,  Bolivar  sprang 
out  from  his  hiding-place  and  startled  the  Span- 
iards like  an  apparition.  With  seven  thousand 
patriot  soldiers  he  met  the  Spanish  army  of  nine 
thousand  on  the  grassy  pampa  of  Junin.  By 
his  side  were  his  brave  Colombians,  the  army 
of  liberation,  led  by  their  faithful  chiefs.  The 
scene  of  the  contest  between  the  oppressors  and 
the  oppressed  was  a reedy  plain,  sown  with  la- 
goons and  covered  with  scattered  copses ; above 
it  rose  the  majestic  pinnacles  of  the  Andes,  look- 
ing calmly  down  on  the  fierce  rage  of  the  battle^ 
field ; from  their  peaks  the  condor  watched  for 
his  certain  prey  and  scented  afar  the  coming 
carnage.  The  Spaniards,  confident  of  victory, 
fought  with  vigor,  the  patriots  with  despera- 
tion, for  they  knew  that  another  defeat  would 
crush  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Bolivar,  as  ever 
on  the  battle-field,  was  exultant  and  full  of 
hope.  Sucre,  his  bravest  and  best  officer, 
supported  him.  The  cavalry  of  the  two  ar- 
mies made  incessant  charges  on  the  sloping 
plain,  or  fought  from  copse  to  copse ; the  pa- 
triot infantry  withstood  the  Spanish  foot ; the 
Spaniards,  amazed,  retreated  with  loss,  and 
Bolivar  was  once  more  the  liberator  of  a 
mighty  province.  Not  in  vain  had  he  cross- 
ed the  icy  mountains  and  made  marches  longer 
than  those  of  Alexander  from  his  distant  home, 
since  he  gave  liberty  to  Peru. 

Another  victory  ended  the  war.  Bolivar  had 
left  the  army  in  order  to  arrange  with  the  Peru- 
vian patriots  the  government  of  a new  nation. 
His  wisdom,  experience,  and  liberality  were 
required  to  create  the  foundations  of  a state. 
Sucre,  his  firm  friend,  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Ayocucho,  the  final  defeat  of  Spain,  the  most 
renowned  of  the  patriot  victories.  A bright 
summer  morning,  December  9, 1824,  broke  over 
the  camps  of  the  two  armies,  on  a lofty  plain, 
and  gay  martial  music  aroused  them  to  the  de- 
cisive contest.  The  Spaniards  were  superior  in 
numbers,  discipline,  and  guns ; yet  the  brave 
Colombians  and  Peruvians  drove  them,  routed 
and  broken,  over  the  grassy  pampa.  The 
defeat  was  complete.  Ayacucho  ended  that 
tyranny  which  Spain  for  three  centuries  had 
exercised  over  America ; and  Chili  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  Peru  and  Colombia,  had  nothing  more 
to  fear  from  the  vain  rage  of  their  former  mas- 
ters. A wild  burst  of  grateful  acclamation  now 
rose  from  the  liberated  nations  to  their  preserv- 
er. Bolivar  was  carried  in  pomp  from  city  to 
city.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle,  was 
crowned  with  well-merited  honors.  His  name 
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spread  over  Europe  and  Mortis  Ameriwftft 
was '.saluted  with  admiration  in  th& halls  pfc&adr 
grcas  end  fte  hcmw8f  of  Parliament,  JLfcikmte 
wrote  jo  him  a gl&d  cougratubUon,  axul  the 
world  was  wjfthg  to  rank  him  by  the  sidt  of 
Washington.  \ 

On  tfmi  lofty  platoon  that  hears  the  exhaust- 
lejffs  Silver  mines  Of  'tftfosi,  the  erer-acti re  lib- 
era tot  uest founded  the  pt**ftrfi*3  *ta it  that  per- 
petuate* Ma  anme  ; and  then,  with  a tender  fare* 
well  ft  the  grateful  people  of  Peru,  set  ftftftr 
hi*  land*  II o\x  mwety  years  had  p&s&cd 

of  w oiidtTfnl  iftMe  foments  since  be  first  plAdiftd 
tlft  liberation  of  Soft b America! 
rare  tlgnr  and  ->fl  Menial  had  he  caroicdaft  ft? 
purpo«»e  of  hi*  life  t Be  emue  back  to  Caracas 
coftftd  w Oh  glory*  and  with  a lefmtarioo  ft- 
touched  by  the  c<^nmon  rhes  of  a conqoetw 
lie  ho5ist^d  Jtm^v  ftdt  bo  had  kept  for  hift&ff 
mi  ?i  tood  oF  land  of  4l  those  wide  and  wealthy 
regions  he  had  r^yonml  from  Spain  ; that  ft  ail 
hm  poverty  tuft  left*  mrtonelied  tba  xnin^  of 
X^toai,  the  ftesimres  -of  Peru,  Cksor  ond  ..Nft* 


grown  rftu  'fcj  the  pftndef  of  ? Bolivar 

had  saertfieeti  hk  groat  possession:*  in  ite  eatws 
of  freedont,  aid  rft&vtuft  from  hft  to *n 

ejttdsts  iftfttmftft  on  iha  bnanfcyuf  & eo&utoi- 
men*  Ito  now  proudly  umtonueed  ftftftwarhl 
that  $o«tk  Aftarim  wm  fftfcv  Tint  one  hint  yet 
retnained  on  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  Latin 
nice,  and  almost  the  last  purpose,  the  ‘.final  efts 
ft*  the  generous  liberator  was  to  insure  the  free- 
dom ft  Cdha.  In  this  object  he  failed,  and  life 
ill  success  seems  to  have  KJlod  him  with  a but- 
iog  rfcgm.  England,  France,  mid  the  tinned 
States  refused  to  permit  Colombia  to  rescue  its 
'creole  brethren  in  Cuba  from  tfte  tyranny  of 
Spain  | has  ever  ft* 

rtrautn^d  -fhft  of  ak^ry  m th#  .Kiw, 

World v the  rouVjfij  of  ihoftxv*Hfra/to,  a reproach 
or  a barrier  ?o  the  progressive  inihwncm  of  Ivu- 
reps  m»d  AtpcHca.  i • ; * * v * * ” 

But  jft  fvimft  ft  ihr  opprwor  ftmJ  fttor- 
vcmft  to  ftAvgf*  u»  Colombia,  and  there 
the  cteftes  had  provided  .for  it*  ftftl 

abolition,  It  woftd  have  beqi*  for  innate  bad 


j ittift;  .touches.  the  common 

j' heart -Wf  mankind. 

In  the  tot  yuar  tof  bis  fife  & hostile  faction 
gaVmft  the  control  ft  'bis  nivtive  Vooeatufld, 
sud,  fey  a strange  and  urAinentcd  mftMi,  the 
Ulftrator  exiled  tVorri  ttft  land  his  oxfib*u> 
bad  powered  <n’th  immortal  renown^  lift  nfttti- 
try  men  treated  him  with  singuftr  indign^r.  He 
ref  used  to  main  tain  iiimsdf  mpow^r  by  at  frnrci- 
ble  resintjuncty  »m!  went  tmcekly  into  extk*  Ifet 
ft^ifitnsmtltude  tTuahed  hi*  great  and  generous 
nxtd  be  worn  forth  orily  lo  dft-  He  was  at 
prepftihg  for  a voyage  Vo 
wlien  shft  f^hfe  fntxmv  exhattsted  % tftls  and 
ts v dkappm a tracn  i and  grloi; . sonk  nft 
tier  n painful  >>om  his  ^iVk>hed  ho 

dictm^tl  a hwi  addifew  to  ft  a countryna^*  Jh 
■which  bn  “ilrg^d  upon  them  ormm,  prt>gre«s,  anti 
ponce,  ‘vFor  my  he  *fl  have 

nnly  fnrglynnn^su  If  my  death  shall  pontWhute 
ft  fty  cnsshtftt}  factions,  the  coftoHdatvo©  of 

nnftn,  I can  go  tranqnitfy  ft  itvygraye,^  lie 
itjrOk  the  pon  from  his  secretiU^  and  with -feeble 
hand  signed  tbo  addre^  iSotiiar,  It  was  thd 
last  net  of  aftat, 

Ikeemher  lfr  !#S&  Bo  had  bewi  obdged  ft 
hft  |dare  ft  pitiV^hi  for  the  «xpehi?cs  ot  Ms 
exilic  nod  left  Wttft  ft  his  hftft*  i»c*re 

than  Eomau  vinoe  he  sneritb^ii  yooth,  wealft, 
and  c«iorv  hit  |<oifte'al  powcir  hi?  lift  iftdf; 
the  liberutiori  of  Eatft 

Thet  the  hero  ft!  South  'American  fn-mlom  h 
not  hotter  known  among  ofr  isdne  10  that  strawge 
want  of  Inftreit  which  wo  have  ever  ^licftn  to- 


to  Veticfteta.  Hb  •mind  *nit  ieeroed  ^fth 
>.ftirie«t,  vkinris  M a tirnted  Scmtli  American 
b ee  Cntti,- lV  genital  ftiion  of  the  Latin  rae q; 
but  fti  waft  $oou  ^horktal  and  dhfteAfpgnM  ft 
hhd  lihiufclf  >nt>oiindod  by 
rie5  of  ft  he  ajipo^d  in  lift  faftrtto 

^cheme^  ft  be  Pftocd  ft?.o . a wr  with  l^ru,  to , 
^ecr  Vernfttuda  separate  ftnn 
and  to  find,  hk  own  immurtal  *orviceH 
by  Wt  .ed&imftft may  have 
often  remembered  them  Uim*elf  j perhaps  lie 
was  sometimes  imporioii*,  v:nd  trusted  too  much 
ft  liU  glorimns  paj?t.  ffe  may  bava  wanted  hu- 
mility, but  never  btfnestr  c*f  purpose ; he  had 


neigliWps  in  the  southern  K»as»  Our  nicrchatits 
feftl  our  statesmen  have  turned  coldly  jinfty  (r&m 
the  afiiareiuenu  of  thehr  growin  g ccrm  m«n  cevtb  eir 
prf^Tt^sivo  freedom,  England.and  trance  have 
hern  allowed  io.  cUgrcws;  three^foarths  of  their 
gainful  trade. 3 They  have  been  shut  out  from 
the  useful  influence  of  am*  free  press  nnd  oar  lib- 
eml  literature.  They  enfranchised  their  idavfcs 
at  rji  eutly  period , and  were  never  popular  with 
the  party  i lmt  hkituiny  years  Con  trolled  our  gov  - 
crutncm.  But  it  m#f  be  tipped  that  .the- time >s 
dear  when  the  rich  of  South  /uneri- 

fin  will  be  turned  London  or  Havre  to  San 
Fnvnctscn  and  Kew  Y«ir^  n^d  when,  by  a rapid 
pt neti eal  experience  we 
have  gained  in  liberal  may  prove  of  ft* 

hdife  u ac  to  liar  repubito  ftundud  by  Bolivar, 
With  ft ec»  fthools,  a free  press,  u free  church, 
^ibwly  tend  to  union  and  peace.  BoJ- 
pigl  grand  design  of  a united  South  America 
Aaa.y  y0t  h«-  necomptbhed,  and  the  tame  of  tbo 

W$  C>4-  ■’ 

J ViOiu,  H r‘  ;• 

■a  jtermeii  C , • . h^:-  . -..  / 

The  treda  f>f  . . 

$4ti0,000,fMj{»,  oi  wbicti France  auU  fengiHim  f»mi  (At  iua 
larger  share,  it  ta  rapidly  incrtsiifiog. 
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ON  A PHOTOGBAPH  OF  ATHENS. 

Tjf?  sun,  that  lU  this  Orient  t'llt&fc . 

Kladled  vt  old  her  heart*  nt  tehe 
To  deeds  that  trirunph  over  TJUm:« 

A murvel  yields  they  could  tiM  ; 

His  ruye  Ijuvm  painted  heredltt* 

That  bard  and  scholar  lopg  ttt  sec  ; 

And  Fancy's  glow  shall  intervene 
To  wake  Us  Jiving  tints  for  me. 


Though  ]>50n£  ill  duet  her  ancient  walls* 

Stili  clrt**  the  cltcliug  hills  m air. 

So  crysUilHne  shadow  LiJiw 
Fhom  thh  Vhsl  blue  empyrean  ijifftf: 

And  Helicon  Is mreukcd  **Hh  suo* 

Whose  lucent  domes  Famwds  crows; 

With  tawny  ramparts  girt  below. 

That  o’er  the  Honan  meadows  fniwo. 

With  ru^ed  outilue  looming'  high 
Beside  as  t-yc£beih&  Hes, 

Its  Sterile  slope  uplifted  high 
Against-  tiie  uftlm  ten sp^rent  auteur 
And  far  I'hjnleHcus^-hov?  pour 
Its  curvea,  with  hoary  Inlaid, 

Whence  rose  the  sculptured  gods  of  yore. 

And  in  ixcriat'imrpie  fade. 

And  still  when  thyme  with  dew  Is*  fret. 

Upon  Hymetiu#  feast  the  heeg; 

And'rnnzrd  the  arid  ? alley  yet 
Cluster  the  dim  gray  bttr*-£n tog. 

And  I'ljiiJisvnjpd  by  the  «un?«t  Uyeft 
High  o’er  the  duu  and  imd  c-^nd, 

What  toco  and  stately  pillur*  rh* 

Ultc  gnardhui  miles  of  the  Jjuid  ? \ :y; 

Aj id  Futu's  derpolitid  Olympian  shrine, 

Hu  which,  ATith  nearer  k<m,  tV>  star* 

Here  ihroujih  the  Urn  phi  ftlr  beolgn— « 

Oriop4  Jupiter,  and  AS  aw  I 

Through  thA  deep  *7are,  Uke  * <JN*tn 
<J f Beauty  hannonijisd  by  Truth. 

Toil  Boric  teuipio'ii  pKliys  *«em 
Frorh  with  the  symmetry  ■&(  youth ; :^vj^ 
Dii  Nature's  raneecruted  guest, 

Endeared  >y  Time,  by  man  profaned, 

Let  thy  cootcntnd  vision  pee t, 

Behold  Art'*  parodwo  regained ! 

Though  pltaih  and  arthUfuve  are  bare, 

And  proMtrate  many  a culamu  lies, 

Theii:  broken  effigies  declare 
How  irtAtchlcef?  was  ttudr  pristine  gnlee; 

For  still  the  maseive  ptte  defines 
Humanity's  divine  repow?, 

As  when  in*  yw  ttwze&imit  Hue* 

First  to*  JiSlnorv^aV  w'or^htp  nm:% 

Nor  from  the  trophies^  oi  lb*  CIrtrefc 
H are  Ootwjfiest'*  fcofcmia  qiwyftmwU 
The  Psrt-h&soft  w©  stijl  wto*fc 
Beneath  an  arch  by  V^nic^  cenrcd  ; . 

O-cr  the  cMph*  gritndenr  hcfUd 

More  ft  agile  emfdemr  efimr  CW5>% 

Where,  Ilka  au  alienV  fCKrul  dmaih, 

Tho  lingering  hoivft  d*c*y. 

Likft  a barbaric  aentinel 
The  Goth's  nido  tower  rlyfeft  near/ 

And  fragment*  of  the  Sfmiero's  *beft 
Proclaim  his  In ■uisJ  ravngi*  < 

Earth’s  frUest  temple  Rtawler  .fcrSafft', 

And  not  ivloibe  by  foe*  bereft  * 

No  frieze  K$  rain  to  nAoni 
Tho  Briton  * fflthl^s*  grasp  bus  left. 

Stand  at  tis  bafps,  Inhale  the  bteesc, 

And  gaze  <Kt  Salami  ufar, 

The  crystal  heaven  of  these 
No  pad  viebtfltnde  can  mat  ; 

They  wear  the  iMtme  fejcrtlal  hue 
That  mirrored  Plato’e  lofty  thought, 


C.O  gk 


And  spread  to  Paul's  Intrepid  view 
W licit,  from  fW  height,  be  nobly  taoghu 
On  thy  bruwn  rotlt*  the  aloe's  burh 
Sl;nr|>iy  hpi!fy>  Ua  tHoru -edged  Apear,'- 
A,pa  gidws  ft  yzmmVB  tintiid  garb, 

While  ohr  feet  the  grooves  np]>ear 

Of  wheels  Hjot  hgea  pnst 

Fcrchiince  Acpa^ia  hUhar  horb, 

To  *«;  the  aUBeie’s  dWu*  cAst, 

Or  oracles  lung  Wflte  *Xplo?C\ 

No  tropic  ftn$h  iuve*tV  thg  scene, 

. ■■;  ■;.;■■  ; 

: tv.ffie  f?-.TAtez-r&0$<\Wi*:y.:. 

,.  'Hi  •■  ; 

■■  '}cv  **iuf  . 

■fWrtti ^toAj •eh.^' ^vV^v.'^feyy  •hy*v;*t  * 

■ \Hf>.  gVib-d'-ij 

. Tfmtolt  th« 

• ^ 4*;-  Cflx, 

>''•'•  '••  ••-  •'  '••  •’<  ■•  ‘.-••‘‘W  V.U, 

, Ay,<*  id  »>r  r 

V • • ■ .;, 

•'  :■  «*£>•* >v  ^Vp-r^/St^f 

V *%!&»* fei  55*'^'  . 

: v>t  em' Wisdvmi 

.;•  ’TVjv  Wty ' 

• : &M-  ■fmQ . %•'?  :■  .•’•■>  yi 

■■'•,  ; : * r-v^n^ dtoRuit ’ ;.:;  '•''  ’•• 

;™fjSi‘.R4»jbi:  K*  -h?rr  •>' 

'••<  *.  iftjfii •:  vi-'.  •:•  •.  • • • , • - • ... 

■ - • MwfijM' vwf*  ) • ■ ’>i  .•:;:  ’ • ■•  - . 

' , • V 'ptftMl?  *va4,  ■ 

: W&f-'.^K  V. 

• • •*'•••'  yifchi  wHv&t  iuid 

t»^ubi Jay, 

Hi  lu  Vwjm  t>i >dy; 

fVut 

^ j^rfuhe  itod  ptntfoht  ^0^*1  Ad  Vt^L' 

Aiid  A’r^lhfc 

. Ttejrtfc»lve  OP  *}i^V.  ^4ild, 

A JVvOT^:r,tu»w  r,t 

■C>/  Idr  l/>/*y  .i-hii>L 

• 

. • •■  •-*,  't»/5yr%;;  . • • ; > 

. Tb»v  <: v'&i  yly*i f-jtj36 

AfivA  where*  tho  moOfi**  ut}ciomlt-d  light 
Oii  yon  dense  foliage  fhllA  srrciie, 

And  -trill  U»£  warblers  of  the  nig h,L 
BloBgutn  the  gardens  of  th*  Queen.  , c ■ 'l; 
As  there  her  gentle  tneps  we  iti&l 
Ahd  feel  how  !ovo  can  terejper  pride, 

Tho  charm  of  Olga's  artless  gf^Oe 
Wins  fealty' tn  tha  regtil  hfidc. 

An3  ?a  the  flag  whose  star*  anew 
Beam  lu  tb«  dnuRmcnt  or  Time* 

And  hftiiw  e^fy  Tadlaot  hue 
With  Fitesddm’H  ^»>!riflce>qbllme ! 
nwiFMtb  its  folds,  with  fond  d>*i.n , 

Hear  fplc?*  break  the  spell  oJf  Art, 

And  JfedRji  the  %vnrld's  heroic  day 
Ip  tfteUm*  nearer  P>  the  heart. 

tL  T.  Tr^tRii^h. 
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SOME  years  ago,  if  an  Easy  Chair  wished  to 
amuse  itself  in  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  it 
went  to  the  old  Park — which  was  duly  called 
“ Old  Drury”  by  that  fond  imitative  spirit  of  our 
fathers  which  began,  and  in  that  case  very  justly, 
with  calling  the  American  settlement  New  En- 
gland, and  then  descended  to  describing  Cooper 
as  the  American  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney  as  the 
American  Hemans.  The  old  Park  is  still  a fa- 
miliar name  to  most  New  Yorkers.  It  preserved 
all  the  theatrical  traditions.  Its  stars  were  chief- 
ly foreigners.  Here  Kean  played ; here  Mali- 
bran  sang.  . Here  were  the  first  and  second  tiers 
of  uncomfortable  little  pens,  properly  called  box- 
es, full  of  narrow  benches  without  backs,  the 
seats  cushioned  with  a thin  hard  substance  cov- 
ered with  red  stuff.  Below  was  the  pit,  abso- 
lutely separated  from  the  boxes  and  occupied  by 
men  only,  the  seats  shutting  down  across  the 
aisles,  so  that  when  full  it  w as  a solid  mass  of 
men,  and  escape,  in  case  of  alarm,  was  impossi- 
ble. 

There  is  no  separation  now  between  pit  and 
boxes;  they  are  amiably  blended  in  balcony 
and  parquet.  But  in  those  severe  days  of  “ Old 
Drury”  this  Easy  Chair  remembers  sitting  proud- 
ly in  the  front  row  of  the  first  tier  with  compan- 
ions of  the  other  sex,  and  of  the  haughtiest  fash- 
ion ; and  when  in  its  innocence  it  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  a seedy  friend  in  the 
pit,  who  leaned  upon  the  front  of  the  box  and 
chatted  pleasantly,  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  im- 
patient whispered  rebuke,  “Aren’t  you  ashamed 
of  yourself?  What  do  you  mean  by  talking 
to  people  in  the  pit  ?”  It  was  an  awful  word, 
and  for  a moment  the  Easy  Chair  felt  as  if  it 
h«d  been  treacherous  to  its  angelic  condition  by 
leaning,  as  it  were,  out  of  heaven  toward  the 
abyss.  Above  the  first  and  second  range  of  box- 
es was  the  unspeakable  third  tier,  and  over  that 
the  gallery.  The  decorations  of  this  temple  were 
not  imposing  nor  beautiful.  It  would  seem  cold 
and  bare  to  modem  eyes,  but  it  was  a palace  of 
fairy  to  thousands  of  Knickerbocker  cherubs  of 
other  years,  whom  you  would  hardly  recognize 
in  our  most  respectable  and  distinguished  fellow- 
citizens  of  to-day. 

When  an  Easy  Chair,  whose  theatrical  experi- 
ence had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  Park, 
crossed  the  sea  and  saw  a vaudeville  in  a Paris- 
ian theatre,  it  beheld  for  the  first  time  what  it 
had  so  often  heard  mentioned  at  the  old  Park 
and  elsewhere — playing  that  holds  the  mirror  up 
to  nature.  For  there  is  no  more  permanent  and 
ever-fresh  jest  than  to  hear  the  most  artificial  of 
actors,  whose  very  hair  outrages  nature  by  its 
oily  curl,  replying  at  a banquet  to  the  toast  in 
honor  of  the  drama,  that  acting  is  the  art  which 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  There  are  gen- 
demen  and  ladies  of  the  profession  who  seem  to 
have  forgotten  what  nature  means ; as  there  are 
others  who  reveal  to  us  her  subtlest  and  tender- 
est  significance.  But  when  the  Easy  Chair  upon 
the  grand  tour  crossed  the  Channel  again  to  En- 
gland, and  went  to  the  theatre  in  London,  it 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  another  sphere  where 
it  once  more  found  “ Old  Drury.”  The  transi- 
tion from  the  delicate  and  exquisite  cuisine  of  the 


Caf£  de  Paris  or  the  Trots  Frbres  of  those  Pa- 
risian days  to  the  huge,  hacked  joints  at  Morley’s 
or  Fenton’s  or  the  London  clubs,  was  not  a more 
striking  and  unpleasant  change  than  that  from 
the  simple  picture  of  everyday  French  life  in  the 
vaudeville,  played  with  a similar  airy  simplicity 
— a proverbs  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s  perhaps, 
with  Madame  Allan  — to  the  heavy  regulation 
English  drama,  where  all  the  sailors  walked  in 
hornpipes  and  talked  of  shivering  their  timbers ; 
and  the  languishing  Lydia  made  love-making 
hideous ; and  the  humor  was  an  elaborate  witti- 
cism or  a pun. 

Such  an  Easy  Chair  was  constantly  asking  it- 
self, “Can  the  mirror  no  longer  be  held  up? 
Have  we  moderns  no  nature,  or  did  Don  Ri- 
naldo  Rinaldini  exhaust  it?  Is  our  life  not 
poetic,  or  did  poetry  disappear  with  the  old  ro- 
mances ? Is  the  theatre  wholly  an  aflair  of  tra- 
dition and  costume,  or  are  we  as  much,  inter- 
ested in  our  owrn  life  as  in  any  other?”  There 
was  no  very  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question 
on  this  side  of  the  sea.  But  whatever  the  play- 
wrights and  the  managers  thought,  life  at  home 
became  so  absorbingly  interesting,  if  not  poetic, 
that  the  theatre  became  more  and  more  spectral ; 
more  and  more  an  echo  of  an  ancient  and  unfa- 
miliar strain.  If,  in  the  mean  while,  the  Easy 
Chairs  of  the  date  we  have  been  considering 
have  supposed  the  drama  to  be  lost  in  a deluge 
of  blonde  ballet,  or  wrecked  upon  the  hidden 
rocks,  toward  which  the  sirens  of  the  opera 
bouffe  allured  it,  they  have  been  immensely  de- 
ceived. It  is  with  entire  propriety  that  the 
French  genius  may  use  the  French  phrase  and 
exclaim,  Nous  avons  changi  tout  celal  For  the 
change  is  marvelous.  It  is  radical  It  is  com- 
plete. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  decide  at  dinner  that  we 
will  go  to  the  play  in  the  evening,  and  looking 
at  the  paper  and  knowing  that  Booth’s  and  Fech- 
ter’s  audiences  are  secure,  let  us  agree  to  try 
“Ours,”  at  Wallack’s.  This  Easy  Chair  is  so 
remiss  in  its  public  duties  that  it  had  never  been 
to  the  new  Wallack’s,  and  knew  the  resistless 
manager  only  as  the  dark-eyed  bandit-hero  of 
the  little  hpuse  near  Broome  Street,  in  Broad- 
way. Forth  we  go  with  but  a faint  hope  of  find- 
ing seats,  which  is  not  strengthened  by  becoming 
the  very  last  joint  in  the  long,  long  queue  that 
reaches  from  the  street  to  the  ticket-office ; nor 
by  watching  the  gay  youths  and  silken  maids 
who  sparkle  by  on  their  way  to  places  already 
secured.  But  fate  is  kind  and  gives  us  comfort- 
able seats ; and  in  the  dim  theatre  we  straightway 
look  about  and  fall  to  remembering  and  con- 
trasting. 

How  pretty,  how  smiling,  how  snug,  how  com- 
fortable ! Gilded  rails  and  columns,  and  bright 
frescos  every  where.  The  pit  of  “ Old  Drury” 
is  gone,  and  forever.  Where  the  noisy  crowd 
of  men  were  massed,  upon  hard,  backless  bench- 
es, there  is  a luminous  cloud  of  lovely  toilets 
mingled  with  the  darker  dress  of  the  jeunesse 
dorte.  The  pit  is  the  parquet  now,  entered 
through  the  first  tier,  which  has  become  the  bal- 
cony, and  all  thrown  together,  the  spectacle  is 
bright  and  enlivening.  Above,  in  the  place  of 
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the  second  tier,  is  more  balcony,  and  there  are 
more  pleasant  Little  boxes ; no  longer  pens,  bat 
comfortable  seats  inclosed.  And  as  tne  pit  is 
gone,  with  its  noise  and  qnhandsomeness,  so  is 
die  unspeakable  third  tier ; and  when  the  orches- 
tra comes  in — ah ! what  an  exquisite  mystery  of 
other  years  was  that  emerging  of  the  musicians 
from  somewhere,  a limbo  whence,  during  the 
assembling  of  the  audience,  issued  premonitory 
grumblings  and  growlings,  and  whisdes  and 
squeaks  of  violins  and  trombones,  and  flutes  and 
horns — when  the  orchestra  comes  in  and  the 
light  is  turned  on,  and  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
full  house  increases  a little — a house  in  which, 
so  to  say,  there  are  no  classes,  but  the  great  body 
of  the  audience  is  one — all  the  old  shafts  of  cen- 
sure against  the  theatre,  feathered  with  the  third 
tier,  fall  powerless,  and  the  whole  house  seems 
to  be  a family  circle. 

The  play — for  our  supposition  is  merely  a sly 
way  of  putting  a fact — was  “Ours,”  written  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson,  an  English  playwright, 
who  needs  no  other  certificate  of  his  talent  than 
this  one  drama ; and  upon  this  evening  it  was 
more  perfectly  played  than  any  piece  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  ever  seen  upon  any  English 
stage.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  character 
of  the  drama  had  as  radically  changed  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  and  its  associations. 
The  mirror  was  held  up  to  nature  with  a pre- 
cision and  firmness  that  resulted  in  the  most 
delicate  and  faithful  reproduction.  It  was  the 
simplest  tale  of  life  and  character  as  modem 
society  presents  them  to  us.  There  were  no  fine 
speeches,  no  puns,  no  extravagance,  no  technic- 
al romance.  All  the  romance  was  reality.  All 
the  humor  was  that  of  cultivated  society  every 
where.  All  the  incidents  and  contrasts,  were 
such  as  life,  artistically  viewed,  constantly  fur- 
nishes. 

In  “ Ours”  there  is  a rich,  coxcombical  young 
man  who  affects  cynicism,  and  pretends  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  love  and  happiness,  because  his 
rose-leaf  has  been  wrinkled  with  a sentimental 
disappointment.  There  is  an  elderly  married 
pair  who  misunderstand  each  other  and  quarrel. 
There  is  a young  blonde  heiress,  and  her  brunette 
friend — a poor  and  capable  girl.  There  is  a 
Russian  prince  wooing  the  heiress,  like  a gentle- 
man, to  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  establish- 
ment. And  there  is  a cousin  Angus^  whom  the 
heiress  loves,  but  who  is  poor,  and  does  not  dare 
to  tell  his  passion.  The  time  is  that  of  the  Crim- 
ean war.  The  scene  is  an  English  park ; then 
a London  drawing-room ; then  an  officers’  hut 
on  the  winter  hills  before  Sebastopol.  The  cos- 
tome  is  that  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Newport 
The  plot  is  nothing,  as  it  is  in  life.  The  play- 
ing is  every  thing. 

As  you  sit  and  watch  the  little  drama,  the  in- 
terest is  exactly  like  that  of  a fine  novel  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  a chapter  out  of  Thackeray.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  dandy  cynic,  lolling  on  the 
grass,  smoking  a cigarette,  sneering  at  women 
and  love  aud  marriage,  and  piqued  by  the  poor 
and  clever  girl.  Again,  here  is  a sudden  thun- 
der-shower in  the  park,  and  under  a tree  the 
married  pair,  huddling  for  shelter,  sit  back  to 
back  bickering  and  snarling;  while  under  an- 
other stand  Cousin  Angus  and  the  blonde  heir- 
ess very  close  together ; and  he  says  such  signifi- 
cant things,  and  she  sings  such  a sweet  little 
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song ; and  then,  mercy ! mercy ! the  storm  is  so 
pitiless  that  Cousin  Blanche  must  consent  to  put 
on  Cousin  Angus’s  jacket  and  undress  military 
cap ; and  Cousin  Angus  must  clasp  it  snugly  about 
her,  and  hold  her  fast  to  shield  her  with  his  man- 
ly arm.  Is  generous  Cousin  Blanche  afraid  that 
dear  Cousin  Angus  may  take  cold  in  his  waist- 
coat and  bareheaded  ? Not  he ; not  he  ! We 
are  used  to  greater  perils  than  this  in  Ours! 

For  Cousin  Angus  is  a soldier — he  is  a lieu- 
tenant in  Ours.  And  who  knows?  If  some 
day  home  returning  from  the  wars,  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  Angus  McAllister,  K.C.B.,  should  lay 
the  laurels  of  victory  and  of  fame  at  somebody’s 
feet ! Ah  me ! who  knows  ? — who  knows  ? Is 
it  not  a pretty  contrast,  the  married  pair  under 
the  chestnut,  and  the  cooing  doves  under  the 
oak? 

Or,  again,  in  the  London  drawing-room,  the 
colonel  of  Ours,  who  is  also  the  husband  of  the 
married  pair,  is  about  leaving  for  the  Crimea, 
for  Ours  has  been  ordered  to  the  field.  Ilis  wife 
distrusts  him  still,  for  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  has 
a secret,  and  will  not  let  her  read  his  letters.* 

Don’t  waste  your  precious  time  of  farewell  upon 
me,  Sir,  I beg.  There  are  others  whom  you 
love,  and  who  are  doubtless  anxiously  awaiting 
your  adieux.  Sir  Alexander  is  heart-broken,  but 
can  not  explain.  Here  comes  the  dandy  cynic, 
his  old  friend,  to  whom  he  whispers.  Blanche 
and  the  poorer  girl  sit  apart  wondering  and 
whispering.  Suddenly  the  band  of  the  regiment 
in  the  street  plays  “Annie  Laurie.”  It  is  the 
melody  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  its  strains  bring 
back  all  the  memories  of  that  time.  The  Col- 
onel turns  to  his  wife.  She  will  not  look  at  him, 
nor  say  farewell.  The  two  girls  sobbing,  fling 
themselves  into  his  arms,  and  again  the  tender 
melody  fills  the  air.  He  embraces  the  girls,  looks 
with  longing  saduess  at  his  wife,  and  is  gone. 

The  girls  follow  out  of  the  room.  The  wife  begs 
the  cynic  to  ring  for  her  maid,  and,  tottering,  she 
withdraws.  The  coxcomb  smiles.  This  is  mar- 
ried bliss.  Good  heavens ! how  can  any  one  be- 
lieve in  love  and  lovers  after  such  scenes  as  this  ? 

And  as  he  speaks  he  opens  the  sliding  doors,  and 
reveals  Cousin  Blanche  at  the  piano,  singing  a 
farewell  song  to  Cousin  Angus  of  Ours,  who 
hangs  entranced  upon  her  voice.  The  felicity 
and  simplicity  of  this  contrast  are  delightful  It 
is  the  subtle  satire  of  life  upon  our  wisdom.  It 
is  the  vindication  of  the  heart. 

The  whole  play  proceeds  in  this  natural  key. 

Nor  is  there  any  jar  upon  its  actuality  except  in 
the  soliloquy  of  the  dandy  turned  soldier  and 
wounded  in  the  last  act.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
people  do  not  take  imaginary  audiences  into  their 
confidence  and  soliloq  uize  at  length.  Neither  do 
lovers  in  camp,  even  when  alone,  read  the  letters 
of  their  sweet-hearts  aloud.  But  the  capture  of 
the  pretended  cynic,  by  the  poor  clever  girl  who 
can  make  an  Irish  stew,  is  a charming  stroke  of 
nature.  The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  hard 
to  guess.  The  secret  of  the  Colonel  is  not  a 
suburban  cottage  and  one  who  loves  him  await- 
ing his  adieux,  but  his  effort  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  his  wife’s  family,  and  spare  her  pride  by 
preventing  the  exposure  of  her  brother’s  crime  in 
forging  the  Colonel’s  name,  which  he  does  by 
paying  the  forged  notes  and  so  straitening  his 
own  resources.  And  then  Monsieur,  the  Rus- 
sian prince,  is  brought  in  a prisoner  of  war,  and 
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lo!  the  Colonel  and  Cousin  Angus  return  from 
the  front  unharmed.  The  Colonels  wife,  who 
has  heard  the  true  story  from  the  wounded  cynic 
grown  human  again,  falls  upon  her  husband’s 
neck ; the  cynic  asks  clever  Mary  Netley  to  be 
his  wife;  and  Cousin  Blanche’s  anxiety  for 
Cousin  Angus  at  the  front  has  told  her  little 
story — and  when  he  returns  it  is  to  her  arms. 
“ Tis  silly  sooth,”  but  ’tis  the  truth.  It  is  in 
all  these  houses  in  New  York — in  all  these  hearts 
that  pass  us  throbbing  in  Broadway. 

And  there  is  the  wonder,  as  we  sit  looking  full 
of  interest  at  this  play.  This  is  an  English  dra- 
ma by  an  English  writer,  laid  among  English 
scenes,  and  played  by  English  actors.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  just  as  familiar  to  us 
Americans  as  to  our  English  cousins.  Why  is 
it,  then,  that  it  is  English  and  not  American  ? 
Why  has  not  some  American  writer  woven,  with 
similar  skill  and  grace  and  naturalness,  any  little 
love-story  upon  the  warp  of  our  war  ? Country 
homes  enough  in  America,  six  and  seven  years 
ago,  saw  quarreling  husbands  and  wives,  senti- 
mental young  cynical  coxcombs,  and  groups  of 
young  lovers.  In  city  parlors  there  was  the  same 
offer  from  the  Russian  prince  with  an  endless  in- 
come, and  poor  Cousin  Angus  on  his  lieutenant’s 
pay.  For  “ Annie  Laurie,”  played  by  the  band, 
there  was  “Tramp,  tramp,  tramp;”  and  the 
regiment,  with  the  beloved  colonel  and  precious 
Cousin  Angus,  the  lieutenant,  marched  in  the 
moonlight  by  the  window  to  Virginia,  to  Caro- 
lina, to  Louisiana,  instead  of  the  Crimea.  Far 
away,  in  winter  huts  in  camp,  there  was  the  same 
homely  romantic  reality — the  alarum,  the  rattling 
volley,  often  the  safe  return.  Precisely  the  spec- 
tacle and  the  story  of  Ours  were  intensely  Ameri- 
can for  four  years — and  now  we  see  it,  and  hear 
it  told  to  us  by  Englishmen  of  Englishmen.  We 
go  in  crowds  night  after  night ; so  that  it  is  clear 
the  reward  of  appreciation  and  applause  would 
be  profuse  for  the  American  who  should  tell  it  as 
Mr.  Robertson  has  told  it ; and  who  should  pre- 
sent it  with  the  same  perfection,  the  6ame  uni- 
formity and  tone  throughout,  that  characterize 
Mr.  Wallack  and  his  company.  It  is  plainly  not 
the  native  demand  that  produces  the  supply. 

We  consider  ourselves  a very  clever  people, 
and  we  are  tolerably  sure  that  such  is  the  very 
general  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  More- 
over, it  is  a favorite  theory  of  many  Americans 
that  government  should  do  nothing  but  protect 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  do  any  thing  which 
does  not  infringe  the  equal  right  of  others.  And 
we  insist  that  this  secures  the  public  welfare  more 
surely  than  any  other  plan.  Upon  almost  any 
ferry-boat  that  carries  hundreds  of  passengers 
every  day  to  and  from  the  great  cities  you  will 
find  the  most  eloquent  expositors  of  this  princi- 
ple; but  if  you  should  suggest  to  any  one  of 
them  to  look  about  him  and  see  what  provision 
was  made  for  the  general  safety  upon  the  very 
boat  which  is  carrying  him  and  his  audience,  he 
would  probably  candidly  confess  to  you  that  in 
that  matter  the  practical  result  of  the  cleverness 
of  the  cleverest  people  under  the  sun  is  to  shut 
the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a species  of  this  clever 
American  which  is  usually  ashamed  to  be  pru- 
dent The  motto  of  “ Blast  the  expense! ” which 
he  thinks  is  that  of  a true  generosity,  is  often 


merely  that  of  a puerile  vanity  and  cowardice. 
He  is  a little  ashamed  both  to  say  and  to  feel 
that  he  can  not  afford  to  do  what  any  body  else 
can  do.  And  this  feeling  and  the  other  about 
the  expense  confuse  his  moral  sense  so  deeply 
that  he  veiy  often  allows  the  fact  of  riches  to 
condone  the  means  by  which  they  are  acquired, 
and  to  consider  that  dishonest  gains  are  purified 
by  a lavish  and  ostentatious  spending.  A man 
goes  out  in  the  damp  winter  weather  well  wrapped 
up,  to  guard  against  the  disease  that  lurks  in  the 
treacherous  air. 

“Are  you  sick  ?”  asks  American  Number  Two, 
with  his  coat  unbuttoned. 

“No;  on  the  contrary,  I am  perfectly  well, 
and  mean  to  keep  so.” 

“Ah ! ah ! Hereditary  pulmonary  weakness, 
I suppose.” 

“ Not  at  all ; mere  common-sense.” 

“Oh!  ah!”  And  American  Number  Two 
passes  on,  profoundly  convinced  that  Number 
One  is  a milksop  because  he  is  not  a fooL 

American  Number  Three  finds  himself,  with 
his  family,  upon  the  ferry-boat  listening  to  the 
conclusive  argument  of  the  advocate  of  individ- 
ual action.  Suddenly  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  is 
in  the  middle  of  a river  or  bay,  that  the  boat  is 
a filagree  of  varnished  pasteboard,  and  that  his 
family  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  drunkard's  pipe. 
So  he  looks  around,  as  we  have  suggested ; and 
what  ought  he  to  see  ? What  would  common- 
sense  provide  under  the  circumstances?  Rows 
of  buckets  conveniently  hung,  and  always  full ; 
ample  supplies  of  life-preservers  in  proved  good 
condition ; axes ; above  all,  a coil  of  hose,  with 
the  pipe  screwed  on,  properly  attached  to  the  en- 
gine, and  needing  but  the  turn  of  a crank  to  be 
brought  into  full  play ; plenty  of  boats  known  to 
be  in  order.  These  are  the  most  obvious  and  es- 
sential requirements  upon  every  passenger-boat. 
Upon  how  many,  in  your  experience,  are  they 
provided?  Upon  how  many  would  not  the 
American  Number  Three,  who  was  troubled  by 
the  want  of  them,  be  considered  a “nervous” 
person  ? By  how  many  Boards  of  Directors  and 
Managers  would  not  his  complaint  be  regarded 
as  a foolish  bore  ? 

Within  a few  months  a gentleman  was  sitting 
in  the  smoking-room  of  such  a boat.  The  ferry 
distance  was  about  seven  miles,  and  for  a large 
part  of  it  across  an  open,  wide  bay.  The  boat 
was  thronged  at  certain  hours,  but  at  this  time 
was  not  very  full.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the 
room  was  opened,  and  a man  with  an  anxious 
face  peered  in  and  said  that  the  boat  was  on 
fire.  The  gentleman  and  his  friends  instantly 
stepped  out,  and  found  universal  confusion,  the 
alarm  having  been  given  in  the  ladies’  cabin. 
He  instantly  asked  w here  the  hose  was,  and  was 
directed  to  one  of  the  hands  who  was  fumbling 
at  a box.  In  this  box,  twisted  and  disjointed, 
lay  the  hose,  and  when  it  had  been  “ unkinked,” 
as  the  hand  called  it,  and  the  pipe  screwed  on 
and  the  hose  made  ready  to  be  attached,  the 
hand  had  to  break  open  a door  by  main  force  to 
reach  the  pump,  and  by  that  time  the  fire  was 
happily  extinguished. 

To  all  inquiries  the  answer  was  “ Oh ! 'twas 
nothing  at  all.”  Neither  was  the  deluge  much 
of  a shower  when  it  began.  That  there  was 
not  a tragedy  was  not  due  to  the  care  of  the 
managers,  but  to  sheer  good  luck.  A few  days 
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afterward  American  Number  Four,  having  heard 
of  the  incident,  went  on  the  boat,  and  looked 
about  to  see  what  obvious  means  of  safety  there 
were  in  a similar  extremity.  There  was  no  visi- 
ble hose ; perhaps  it  was  unscrewed  and  4 4 kinked 
up”  somewhere  in  a box.  There  were  no  visible 
pails  of  water.  But  there  were  visible  two  axes 
and  a few  life-preservers.  The  peril  of  sudden 
emergencies  like  this  fire  is  panic.  But  nothing 
so  surely  prevents  panic  as  the  evident  means  of 
safety.  A cry  of  fire  has  no  terrors  in  a theatre 
where  every  body  sees  the  most  ample  means  of 
escape.  Yet,  of  what  theatre  in  New  York  is 
that  true,  except  possibly  Booth’s  ? 

There  is  a universal  association  of  horror  with 
the  cry  of  fire  upon  a ship  at  sea;  and  yet  that 
is  the  place  where  a fire  should  be  manageable, 
because  a great  force  may  be  immediately  con- 
centrated upon  the  point  of  danger.  Some  years 
ago  a California  steamer  left  the  Isthmus  for 
New  York.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  sail- 
ing the  captain  called  the  passengers  to  the  deck, 
and  made  a sensible  little  speech.  He  reminded 
them  that  they  were  a great  multitude  upon  a 
ship,  and  that,  as  they  knew,  fire  was  one  of  the 
possible  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  but 
that  a little  care  would  deprive  that  chance  of 
its  sting.  He  then  proposed  that  a sufficient  body 
of  the  passengers  should  agree  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  crew,  in  case  of  necessity.  He  called 
for  a certain  number  of  men  to  handle  axes,' who, 
at  an  alarm,  were  to  put  themselves  at  once  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  ship’s  carpenter,  whom  he 
introduced.  Others  w'ere  to  act  as  guards  to 
prevent  the  frantic  rushing  of  passengers,  and 
were  to  be  armed  for  the  purpose,  and  to  obey 
certain  officers  whom  he  named ; others  were  to 
protect  the  boats ; others  were  to  repair  to  cer- 
tain points  and  serve  the  hose.  And  so  a suffi- 
cient number  of  the  passengers  were  simply  or- 
ganized, and  made  to  understand  precisely  what 
they  were  to  do,  should  an  alarm  be  raised. 

Suddenly  the  next  day  an  alarm  was  given ; 
and  such  was  the  self-possession  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  intelligent  and  powerful  organ- 
ization, that  every  man  went  quietly  to  his  post : 
there  was  no  panic  whatever,  and  the  passengers 
learned,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  that  the  ciy 
had  been  raised  merely  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
the  organization.  There  were  some  grumblers 
upon  the  ship,  who  said  that  it  was  too  bad  in  the 
captain  to  excite  by  such  a plain  appeal  and  sys- 
tem the  imagination  of  the  passengers.  But  be- 
cause some  men  choose  to  be  ostriches  there  is 
no  reason  why  others  should  not  prefer  to  remain 
men.  A lightning-rod  upon  a house  is  a con- 
stant reminder  of  the  danger  of  the  thunder-bolt. 
Is  it  therefore  “too  bad”  to  protect  the  house? 
American  Number  Two  would  probably  have 
thought  the  captain  “sick,”  or  have  suspected 
hereditary  cowardice*  But  who  would  not  rath- 
er have  sailed  with  that  captain  than  with  Num- 
ber Two?  Number  Two  has  yet  to  learn  that 
a man  shows  his  heroism  and  sagacity  not  more 
by  taking  necessary  risks  than  by  avoiding  those 
that  are  unnecessary. 

An  affable  gentleman  called  upon  the  Easy 
Chair  the  other  morning  and  presented  a letter : 

44  Mr  dear  East  Chair,— This  will  be  handed  to 
you  by  my  particular  Mend  Mr.  P.  Piper,  who  Is  one 
of  our  moot  distinguished  citizens,  ana  who  would  be 


very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  him  a let- 
ter of  introduction  to  your  friend  the  Honorable  D. 
Doldrum.  8o  would  be  your  obedient  servant, 

44  Inigo  Iimr." 

4 4 Ah  I Mr.  Piper,  then  you  are  going  to 
Squirrelopolis  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir;  that  is  my  present  intention.” 

“Have  you  any  business  with  Mr.  Doldrum  ?” 

“Oh  no!” 

“You  are  going  for  pleasure?” 

44 That  is  all ; and  I thought  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Doldrum.” 

“I  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Impy.” 

44 So  he  says;  but  he  said  that  you  are  quite 
intimate  with  Mr.  Doldrum,  and  that  a line  from 
you  would  therefore  be  very  serviceable.” 

44  But  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaint- 
ance.” 

Mr.  P.  Piper  looked  surprised,  and  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  letter  which  the  Easy  Chair 
still  held,  as  if  that  established  an  acquaint- 
ance. So  the  Easy  Chair  began  again : 

44 1 really  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  burden  Mr. 
Doldrum,  who  is  a very  busy  man,  with  more  so- 
cial duties  than  he  has,  at  least  without  his  per- 
mission. I am  sure,  from  what  Mr.  Impy  writes, 
that  Mr.  Doldrum  would  be  very  happy ; but — 
but — really,  without  his  permission  I must  beg 
you  to  excuse  me.” 

“Oh,”  replied  Mr.  P.  Piper,  rising  in  wrath, 

4 4 then  you  don’t  think  me  good  enough  to  asso- 
ciate with  Mr.  Doldrum — ” 

44  My  dear  Sir,  I think  no  such  thing,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  say  it.  I am  veiy  sorry — ” 

But  Mr.  P.  Piper  was  gone ; and  he  and  Mr. 
I.  Impy  will  hereafter  have  their  own  views  of 
the  Easy  Chair. 

Now,  ray  dear  Mr.  Piper,  after  you  have  re- 
covered your  equanimity,  say,  frankly,  wbat 
would  you  do  ? If  some  gentleman  whom  you 
scarcely  know  sent  you  a letter  introducing  an- 
other, and  asking  you  to  introduce  the  other  to 
any  friend  of  yours,  merely  because  the  other 
wished  to  know  your  friend,  would  you  not  say 
that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  speak,  still  less 
to  act  for  your  friend,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  that  you  must  therefore  first  have  Ids  per- 
mission ? A gentleman  who  brings  you  a letter 
of  introduction  from  another  is  not  casually  but 
especially  introduced  to  you.  If  he  have  no 
business  with  you,  you  naturally  suppose  that  he 
is  introduced  because  he  is  a peculiarly  agreea- 
ble acquaintance.  But  how  could  the  Easy  Chair 
possibly  know  that  you  would  be  an  agreeable 
acquaintance  to  Mr.  Doldrum,  merely  because 
Mr.  Impy  said  that  you  were  his  particular 
friend?  If  every  body  who  merely  knows  an- 
other is  to  venture  to  supply  him  with  acquaint- 
ances without  his  permission,  letters  of  introduc- 
tion will  become  veiy  suspicious  documents. 

Besides,  dear  Mr.  P.  Piper,  why  do  you  not 
ask  some  one  who  personally  knows  you  to  give 
you  a letter  to  Mr.  Doldrum  ? for  the  only  hon- 
est letter  the  Easy  Chair  could  give  you  would 
be  this : 

44  Mr  t»ear  Boldbum, — At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inigo 
Impy,  whom  I know  very  little,  I give  this  note  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  P.  Piper,  whom  I do  not  know  at 
all.  Mr.  Impy  assures  me  that  Mr.  Piper  is  his  par- 
ticular friend,  and  a distinguished  citizen,  and  Mr. 
Piper  tells  me  that  he  wishes  to  pay  his  respects  to 
you.  Yours  always,  East  Chair." 
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Is  that  a letter  which  you  would  wish  to  pre- 
sent, my  dear  Piper  ? If  it  is,  it  is  certainly  not 
a letter  which  the  Easy  Chair  would  wish  to 
write,  or  would  write.  It  might,  indeed,  write 
another  letter  concealing  the  truth ; for  instance, 
this : 

“My  diab  Doldrum,— I am  very  glad  to  introduce 
to  you  my  friend  Mr.  P.  Piper.  Yours  ever, 

41  Easy  Chair/’ 

What  is  Doldrum’s  impression  upon  receiving 
this  note?  He  naturally  says  to  himself  that 
Piper  is  a friend  of  the  Easy  Chair’s,  probably 
an  intimate  friend,  and  must  be  asked  to  dinner. 
The  dinner  is  arranged,  and  Doldrum,  who  has 
meanwhile  made  only  the  most  cursory  inquiries 
about  the  Easy  Chair,  receives  Mr.  Piper  affably 
at  the  feast,  and  proceeds  to  ask  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions about  their  common  friend.  But,  of  course, 
he  soon  discovers  that  you  and  I have  really  no 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Piper ; and  perhaps  Doldrum 
pushes  his  investigation  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the 
precise  truth,  namely,  that  I have  sent  you  to 
him  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Impy,  whom  I scarcely 
know. 

What  is  the  inevitable  result  ? The  discredit 
of  all  my  future  letters.  After  I have  thus  intro- 
duced you  to  Mr.  Doldrum,  whenever  he  receives 
other  letters  from  me  introducing  other  Mr.  Pi- 
pers he  mentally  remarks  that  the  letter  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  acquaintance,  or  even 
knowledge,  upon  my  part  of  the  person  I have 
sent,  and  consequently  Mr.  Doldrum  treats  it 
with  civil  silence.  He  may  receive  you  because 
you  have  rung  at  his  door,  and  are  in  his  parlor. 
But  he  receives  you  very  ceremoniously.  He 
does  not  ask  you  to  call  again.  And  unless 
David  Doldrum  is  very  much  changed,  he  will 
write  me  to  say  that  he  will  thank  me  not  to 
give  any  body  letters  of  introduction  to  him. 
Our  friendship  will  decline.  Very  probably  it 
will  expire.  And  Inigo  Impy  will  have  been  its 
assassin  ; or,  rather,  I shall  have  destroyed  it  by 
my  miserable  cowardice  in  declining  to  give  the 
letter. 

A general  letter  of  introduction,  my  dear  Mr. 
Peter  Piper,  is  a general  recommendation.  There 
was  a gentleman  who  was  asked  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  Mr.  Impy  asked  the  Easy  Chair,  to  give 
a letter  introducing  a third  gentleman  to  a friend 
in  another  city.  All  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
knew  of  the  person  whom  he  introduced  >vas  that 
he  was  introduced  to  him  by  a person  whom  he 
did  not  very  well  know.  But  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  decline,  and  wrote  the  letter.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed  honored  it 
as  a general  recommendation,  and,  finding  the 
bearer  a pleasant  man,  invited  him  into  his  fami- 
ly circle.  But  by-and-by  the  bearer  bore  away 
the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  in  great  shame 
and  dishonor.  Who  opened  the  door  of  that 
home  to  Mr.  Lovelace  ? The  coward  who  wrote 
the  letter  of  introduction,  because  an  acquaint- 
ance asked  him. 

The  Easy  Chair  had  no  moral  right  to  give 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Impy  requested.  And  the 
only  safe  rule  is  to  decline  to  give  a letter,  or  to 
state  the  exact  truth.  Then,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  should  have  this  pleasant  kind  of  letter : 

“My  dear  Jonhs,— Smith  wants  a letter  to  yon,  and 
aa  1 am  a candidate  for  sub-inspector  of  clam-soup,  I 
am  afraid  to  refuse  it,  lest  he  should  organize  an  op- 
position to  my  election.  I trust  the  acquaintance  may 
be  mutually  agreeable.  Yours,  Jingo." 
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“My  dear  Thompson,— Mr.  Gregory  Gimlet,  who 
brings  you  this  note,  is  a fearful  bore,  and  I give  it 
to  him  to  get  rid  of  him.  I shall  be  glad  to  recipro- 
cate. Yours,  faithfully,  John  Squash.” 

“ My  dear  Sir,— Mr.  Samuel  Slow,  of  Quetunk,  Is  a 
worthy  gentlemau,  at  whose  house  I staid  when  upon 
a business  visit  to  that  city.  For  that  reason  I do  not 
feel  free  to  decline  to  introduce  him  to  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  beg  for  him  your  most  friendly  atten- 
tions. Truly  yours,  A.  Bat." 

As  the  Easy  Chair  has  already  said,  it  is  sure- 
ly better  to  decline  to  give  a letter  than  to  write 
the  truth  in  this  manner.  As  for  the  usual  man- 
ner of  writing  it,  the  less  said  the  better.  In  the 
usual  manner  the  first  of  these  letters  would  ap- 
pear thus : 

“My  dear  Jones,— The  Honorable  John  8mith,  a 

gentleman  of  great  political  influence,  and  a valued 
lend  whom  I would  gladly  serve  in  any  manner,  is 
very  desirous  of  making  your  acquaintance ; and  it 
gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  bring  together  two  of 
my  friends  in  an  acquaintance  which,  I nope,  may  be 
mutually  agreeable. 

trYours,  very  truly,  my  dear  Jones, 

“O.  Jingo." 

The  Easy  Chair  is  sorry  if  you  are  offended, 
Mr.  Piper ; bat  it  can  certainly  endure  your  un- 
reasonable displeasure  much  more  easily  than  its 
own  censure. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Jenkins,  to  whose  labors, 
in  interviewing  famous  people  and  describing 
fashionable  entertainments,  the  Easy  Chair  has 
recently  devoted  some  attention,  often  invents 
his  entire  stories ; and  that,  when  he  informs  us 
that  at  Mrs.  Grundy’s  beautiful  ball  last  evening 
Miss  Biddy  O’Grady  wore  her  celebrated  yellow 
gingham  with  an  over-skirt  of  green  bandanna, 
it  is  most  probable  that  Mrs.  Grundy  hits  not 
given  a ball,  and  that  Miss  O’Grady  has  not  such 
a dress.  Mr.  Jenkins  recently  told  us  in  two 
newspapers — whose  only  aim  is  to  furnish  fresh, 
truthful,  and  trustworthy  intelligence — that  there 
w as  a wedding  at  the  house  of  a well-known  gen- 
tleman in  the  city,  and  indulged  in  rhetoric  ap- 
propriate to  the  description.  The  gentleman 
presently  wTOte  to  the  papers  that  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  paragraph,  and  that  no 
such  wedding  had  taken  place. 

It  will  be  useful  for  our  friends  out  of  the  city, 
therefore,  to  remember  that  when  they  read  of 
this  brilliant  reception  and  of  that  recherchd 
w edding,  of  Mrs.  Blank’s  diamonds  and  of  Miss 
Dash’s  liquid  dark  eyes,  that  they  are  indebted 
to  the  incomparable  imagination  of  Mr.  Jenkins 
for  the  delight  that  they  take  in  those  blissful  de- 
tails. Moreover,  when  they  read  elaborate  let- 
ters from  other  cities  describing  persons  who  are 
in  no  sense  famous  persons,  and  wThose  private 
life,  even  if  they  were  so,  is  not  a proper  subject 
of  public  comment,  let  them  again  remember 
that  the  opinions  of  a writer  who  is  willing  to 
traffic  in  such  gossip  are  not  opinions  to  be  re- 
spected, that  such  drivelers  are  in  no  sense  la- 
dies or  gentlemen,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  persons  whom  they  describe. 

If  you  read  in  a newspaper  letter  that  Mrs. 
Termagant  is  a high-bred  lady,  and  that  Miss 
Montmorenci  is  evidently  unused  to  good  society, 
you  can  know  nothing  of  those  ladies  until  you 
know  who  it  is  that  describes  them.  How-  much 
would  you  value  Bottom’s  opinion  of  Chopin’s 
“ Nocturnes  ?”  or  Mr.  James  Logan  2d’s  judg- 
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ment  of  Tennyson’s  “ Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  ?” 
Only  a gentleman’s  or  a lady’s  opinion  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  is  valuable,  for  they  only  can  see 
them.  But  they  never  write  about  them  to  the 
newspapers.  Therefore,  if  you  see  a letter  of  the 
Jenkins  kind,  which  purports  to  come  from  a 


gentleman  or  a lady,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
a forgery.  They  do  not  write  such  letters.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  long  as  you  like  Jenkins’s  lit- 
tle romances  he  will  continue  to  supply  you.  But 
don’t  make  the  absurd  mistake  of  supposing  them 
to  be  true. 


CMtnr’s  1'itanj  IRrcnrir. 


POETRY. 

THERE  is  a certain  class  of  would-be  critics 
who  are  always  ready  to  exhibit  their  wis- 
dom by  oracularly  setting  aside  the  popular  ver- 
dict. They  tell  us,  dogmatically,  that  Beecher 
and  Spurgeon  are  no  preachers,  Mrs.  Stowe  no 
novelist,  Church  and  Bierstadt  no  painters,  Ma- 
caulay no  historian,  and,  of  course,  Tennyson  no 
poet.  We  are  of  the  number  w ho  think  that,  in 
society  as  in  physics,  every  effect  has  a cause,  and 
that  no  man  ever  attains  any  wide-spread  popu- 
larity without  possessing  somcr corresponding  ele- 
ments of  intellectual  power.  We  think  Tenny- 
son deserves  the  reward  he  has  received.  We 
pretend  to  no  literary  horoscope  by  w hich  we  are 
able  to  decipher  the  future.  Whether  44  In  Me- 
moriam,”  “The  Princess,”  and  the  “Idyls  of 
the  King”  will  survive  the  age  which  has  pro- 
duced them,  we  will  not  venture  to  say.  But  to 
have  moved  one  age  is  work  and  honor  enough 
for  any  man,  whatever  the  ages  to  come  may 
think  or  say  about  it.  The  flowers  of  the  com- 
ing •spring  will  not  be  less  beautiful  because  in 
a few  months  they  will  give  place  to  the  floral 
beauties  of  summer.  If  the  only  sign  of  great- 
ness is  the  possession  of  great  and  rare  experi- 
ences, Tennyson  is  not  great.  We  may  concede 
nearly  all  that  the  w'ould-be  critic  says  about 
him:  “His  muse  is  dainty  and  delicious,  but 

it  is  not  daring  and  defiant Alas ! he  is  no 

eagle.  As  we  have  said,  he  never  soars.  He 
twitters  under  our  roof,  sweeps  and  skims  round 
and  round  our  ponds,  is  musical  in  the  branches 
of  our  trees,  plumes  himself  on  the  edges  of  our 
fountains,  builds  himself  a w'arm  nest  under  our 
gables,  and  even  in  our  hearts,  ‘cheeps,’  to  use 
his  own  w'ords,  ‘twenty  million  loves,’  feeds  out 
of  our  hand,  eyes  us  askance,  struts  along  our 
lawns,  and  flutters  in  and  out  among  our  flow- 
ery parterres — docs  all,  in  fact,  that  welcome, 
semi -domesticated  swallows,  linnets,  and  mu- 
sical bullfinches  do;  but  there  it  ends.  He  is 
no  * scomer  of  the  ground.’  He  never  leaves  us 
to  plunge  among  the  far-off  precipitous  crags,  to 
commune  with  embryonic  tempests,  to  travel  w ith 
the  planets,  and  then  swoop  down  divinely  laden 
with  messages,  hard,  yet  not  altogether  impossi- 
ble to  understand.”  Granted,  Mr.  Critic;  but, 
pray,  why  should  he  be  a “ scomer  of  the  ground  ?” 
By  virtue  of  what  authority  do  you  declare  the 
eagle  to  be  the  ideal  bird,  and  condemn  to  the 
place  of  “ third  rank”  the  linnet,  the  thrush,  and 
the  nightingale?  The  century  plant  is,  doubt- 
less, the  rarer  and  more  valuable  floral  specimen 
to  a scientific  gardener ; but  we  suspect  that  com- 
mon folk  w ould  rather  have  a rose,  or  a flower- 
ing geranium,  or  a simple  lily  of  the  valley.  Of 
“far-off  precipitous  crags,”  and  “embryonic  tem- 
pests,” and  “ swoopings  down”  from  planets,  we 


have  a great  abundance  in  the  poet’s  comer  of 
the  country  newspapers.  The  very  glory  of  Ten- 
nyson lies  in  the  fact  that  he  finds  poetry  in  the 
common  experiences  of  common  humanity.  Mr. 
Critic  is  very  right  when  he  says  that  “ we  love 
him  because  he  is  ours.”  Good  reason  why  we 
should.  Men  of  like  passions  as  we  ourselves 
make  better  apostles  than  the  Angel  Gabriel  ever 
could.  He  who  interprets  the  human  heart  to 
itself  has  done  a good  work,  and  this  Tennyson 
has  done.  He  is  less  a man  of  rare  thoughts  than 
a man  of  rare  expression  of  common  thoughts. 
An  anonymous  newspaper  correspondent  advises 
the  public  that  Tennyson  keeps  a private  printing- 
press  in  his  house,  and  sets  up  every  poem,  and 
revises  it  in  proof  before  he  sends  it  to  the  print- 
er. We  can  readily  believe  it.  He  is  character- 
istically a student  of  expression.  He  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  fastidious.  His  power  lies  in  this, 
that  he  interprets  to  common  humanity  its  best 
and  purest,  because  half  unconscious  thoughts. 
There  are  myriads  of  men  who,  like  the  ancient 
monarch,  dream  they  know'  not  what.  Great 
indeed  is  the  prophet  who  can  both  declare  the 
dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof! 

But  the  greatness  of  Tennyson  lies  less  in  his 
power  to  utter  the  common  experiences  of  human- 
ity than  in  his  capacity  to  share  them  ; from  those 
of  the  most  subtle  dreamer  and  doubter,  as  in 
“In  Memoriam,”  to  those  of  the  rudest  boor, 
as  in  “The  Northern  Farmer.”  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  living  writer,  we  scarcely  think  that 
there  is  any  writer  among  the  dead,"  who  evokes 
from  his  harp  so  many  different  songs.  On  most 
poets  a single  muse  attends ; the  nine  attend  on 
the  poet  laureate.  His  predecessor,  for  example, 
Wordsworth,  is  always  the  Recluse.  In  some 
sense  no  poet  ever  struck  a richer  vein,  but  it  is 
a single  one.  You  must  either  admire  Words- 
worth intensely,  or  read  him  with  indifference; 
enjoy  nearly  all  he  wrote,  or  enjoy  nothing. 
Amidst  all  his  variations  you  easily  detect  a 
single  underlying  theme.  Tennyson  strikes  his 
lyre  with  a "light  hand,  but  he  sweeps  all  its 
chords,  and  evokes  harmonies  which  in  turn 
awake  an  echo  in  almost  every  souL  lie  is  a 
popular  poet  for  the  same  reason  that  Beecher 
is  a popular  orator,  less  because  of  single  excel- 
lences than  because  in  the  circuit  which  he  trav- 
els he  succeeds  in  touching  somew  here  almost  ev- 
ery heart.  There  are  other-  poets  who  might  per- 
haps have  written  “The  May  Queen,”  or  “The 
Lotos-Eaters,”  or  “In  Memoriam,”  or  “The 
Princess,”  or  “The  Idyls  of  the  King;”  but  no 
other  mau  could  have  w’ritten  them  all.  The 
man  who  could  vie  with  Bunyan  in  allegory  as 
Tennyson  has  in  “The  Holy  Grail,”  and  with 
Lowell  in  broad  humor  uttered  in  the  rudest 
vernacular  and  yet  the  most  rhythmical  meas- 
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ure,  as  Tennyson  has  done  in  “The  Northern 
Farmer,”  runs  with  rare  power  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  musical  scale.  It  is  this  which  makes  him 
so  widely  popular.  His  friends,  agreed  in  lov- 
ing him,  agreed  too  in  accounting  him  the  most 
uneven  of  poets,  are  never  agreed  in  their  esti- 
mate of  particular  pieces.  One  declares  that 
his  “In  Memoriam”  is  his  great  work,  but 
shrugs  his  shoulders  at  “The  Grandmother’s 
Apology”  and  “Sea  Dreams.”  A second  is 
never  tired  of  reading  these,  but  shakes  his 
head  in  despair  over  “In  Memoriam;”  while 
a third  proclaims  it  certain  that  his  power  was 
never  fairly  tested  till  he  wrote  “ The  Idyls  of 
the  King.” 

For  several  reasons,  then,  we  greatly  prefer 
such  a complete  edition  of  Tennyson’s  poems  as 
i3  afforded  by  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred 
Tennyson  (Harper  and  Brothers),  to  any  spe- 
cial work  like  the  Holy  Grail  and  other  Poems 
(Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.).  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  reader  gets  more  for  his  money — poetry  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  line  or  the  page.  There 
are  poets,  a taste  of  w'hora  is  just  as  good  as  a 
full  meal.  Indeed,  that  is  true  of  most  poets. 
No  man  needs  to  read  “ Paradise  Lost”  through 
to  apprehend  Milton,  or  the  “ Task”  to  under- 
stand Cowper,  or  “The  Excursion”  to  know 
Wordsworth.  But  no  man  knows  Tennyson 
who  has  not  read  him  in  all  his  various  moods ; 
no  reader  can  judge  whether  he  likes  Tennyson 
till  he  has  listened  to  his  song  in  all  its  changing 
keys ; no  man  really  understands  Tennyson,  with 
any  measure  of  friendly  familiarity,  till  he  has 
studied,  in  the  development  of  his  poetry,  the 
growth  of  the  poet’s  soul  from  the  shadowy 
land  of  a sorrowing  skepticism  to  the  clear 
light  of  a simple,  pure,  child -like  Christian 
faith.  This  complete  edition  of  Tennyson,  in 
fair,  readable  print,  on  good  paper,  with  illus- 
trations, all  of  which  are  creditable,  and  some 
of  which  are  admirable,  and  furnished,  in  paper 
covers  at  fifty  cents,  bound  for  one  dollar,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  what  the  modem  art 
of  book-making  can  accomplish,  and  leaves  no 
reader  any  excuse  for  being  without  the  works 
of  one  who  is,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  the  great- 
est of  living  poets. 

Gerald  Massey’s  new  poem,  A Tale  of 
Eternity  (Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. ),  possesses  a 
certain  weird,  ghostly,  and  even  ghastly  power. 
Some  of  its  sentences  epitomize  a world  of  phi- 
losophy in  a few  words.  But  there  are  few  read- 
ers who  will  care  to  follow'’  Mr.  Massey  any  fur- 
ther than  to  the  edge  of  the  spirit  land  ; and  we 
think  the  most  morbid  devourers  of  ghost-stories 
will  tire  of  the  excursion  before  it  is  finished. 
The  shorter  pieces  are  much  pleasanter  reading, 
and  gome  of  the  sacred  lyrics  are  fine.  But  they 
are  not  buoyant  enough  to  carry  the  load  which 
the  opening  poem  imposes  upon  them. — We  do 
not  know  whether  to  congratulate  or  to  commis- 
erate Mr.  Gilbert  Nash  that  he  is  a man  of 
independent  means,  and  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  paying  for  the  printing  of  his  own  verses.  If 
he  were  not,  we  are  reasonably  sum  that  Bay 
Leaves  (Nichols  and  Noyes)  would  never  have 
been  printed.  Not  that  they  are  positively  bad. 
Not  but  that  they  even  possess,  as  he  modestly 
thinks,  “ some  merit.”  But  that  is  not  enough. 
Commonplace  prose  is  pardonable.  The  world 
wants  a good  deal  of  prose,  and  is  willing  to  take 


not  only  old  ideas  in  new  dresses,  but  old  dresses 
with  new  trimming.  But  it  only  wants  a little 
poetry.  And  it  will  not  turn  aside  from  Lowell 
and  Whittier  and  Longfellow  to  read  Gilbert 
Nash. — By  tjie  side  of  Russet  Leaves , however, 
another  book  of  amateur  poetry,  by  James  Pum- 
mill  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.),  “Bay  Leaves” 
appears  like  the  production  of  a very  Homer. 
Mr.  Pummill’s  flowers  of  speech  are  so  very  old, 
and  his  poetry  so  very  dry,  that  we  may  very 
properly  designate  his  book  as  a very  herbarium 
of  poetry.  — The  Poems  of  George  Alfred 
I Townsend  (Rhodes  and  Ralph,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  have  the  ring  of  true  poetry  in  them. 
We  hardly  know  how  to  characterize  them. 
They  are  not  remarkably  subtle,  but  they  are 
never  morbid ; they  are  not  profound,  but  are 
never  hard  to  understand ; they  are  not  passion- 
ate, but  a glow  of  genuine  poetic  feeling  pervades 
them ; they  do  not  impress  you  with  any  giant 
strength,  but  they  neither  lack  vigor  nor  grace. 
They  are,  in  a word,  what  the  poet  himself  de- 
scribes them : 

“They  were  not  grand,  I knew; 

As  when  I writ  them  I do  feel  them  still; 

They  were  but  idle  pictures  that  I drew 

And  shaped  to  measure  with  a weary  quill; 

Yet  their  crude  fancies  pleased  me  when  alone 

I conned  them  over,  feeling  them  my  own." 

They  are  genuinely  his  own.  There  is  nothing 
stiff,  conventional,  borrowed  in  them;  and  will 
please  many  a reader,  we  trust,  as  they  have,  in 
the  creation,  pleased  their  author, 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  American  Socialisms , bv  John 
Humphrey  J^oyes  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.), 
is  a remarkable  and,  despite  its  origin,  a valuable 
book.  We  say  despite  its  origin,  for  certainly  its 
authorship  does  not  commend  it.  John  Hum- 
phrey Noyes,  originally  a revival  preacher,  then 
a Perfectionist,  is  now  the  Patriarch  and  polit- 
ico-spiritual head  of  the  Oneida  Community, 
which  is  held  together  largely  by  his  personal 
presence  and  executive  energy,  and  will  hardly 
survive  his  death.  As  such  hd  is  the  Apostle, 
par  excellence,  of  “Free-love,”  and  is  the  first 
author  we  have  met  with,  certainly  among  the 
modems,  who  openly  avows  and  seriously  de- 
fends this  doctrine.  In  the  Oneida  Communi- 
ty they  imagine  that  they  are  inaugurating  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  because  they  neither  mar- 
ry nor  are  given  in  marriage.  They  assert,  with- 
out qualification,  that  “ there  is  no  intrinsic  dif- 
ference between  property  in  persons  and  property 
in  things,”  and  solemnly  declare  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  “would  abolish,  if  circumstances 
allowed  full  scope  to  it,  exclusiveness  in  regard 
to  women  and  children.”  Within  the  confines 
of  this  new  Eden,  circumstances  do  allow  full 
scope  to  this  new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  names  of  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  are 
unknown.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  entirely 
abolished.  “The  intimate  union  of  life  and  in- 
terest, which  in  the  world  is  limited  to  pairs,  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  body  of  believers ; *.  e.f 
complex  marriage  takes  the  place  of  simple.” 
In  a word,  the  evils  which  characterize  society 
are  abolished  at  a single  blow',  and  a new  social- 
| istic  organization  is  framed  upon  those  princi- 
ples of  community  “of  persons  and  things” 

| which  have  hitherto  characterized  only  the  dung- 
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hill  and  the  barn-yard.  It  is  the  prophet  and 
we  believe  the  originator  of  this  system  who  has 
undertaken  to  write  what  has  hitherto  been  un- 
written— a history  of  the  socialistic  movement 
in  America.  He  traces  it  in  its  various  phases — 
Owenism,  Fourierism,  Shakerism,  Perfection- 
ism ; illustrates  the  working  of  the  seventy-five 
or  eighty  socialistic  experiments  which  have  been 
tried  in  this  country,  of  every  grade,  moral  and 
social,  from  Brook  Farm  to  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity ; and  finally  leads  his  readers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  socialism,  as  a practical  experiment, 
never  can  succeed  unless  it  is  based  upon  a relig- 
ious enthusiasm  strong  enough  to  dissolve  mar- 
riage and  disrupt  the  family.  He  has  written 
a book  which  is  valuable  as  a contribution  to 
American  history ; a book  which  can  not  fail, 
however  he  intends  it,  to  strengthen  the  reader’s 
love  for  the  family  as  God  ordained  it,  and  his 
unutterable  aversion  to  any  and  every  movement 
which  threatens  to  disintegrate  what  is  the  unit 
and  foundation  of  the  social  organism.  No 
argument  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  family  could  be  stron- 
ger than  one  which,  by  a calm  and  dispassion- 
ate review  of  the  past,  compels  the  reader  to 
choose  between  a true  home  and  the  Oneida 
Community. 

Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  in  his  Autobiography 
and  Personal  Recollections  (Bill,  Nichols,  and 
Co.),  writes  as  he  speaks.  The  same  intense 
earnestness  which  renders  his  homely  face  so 
handsome,  his  .ungainly  gestures  so  graceful,  his 
melodramatic  vehemence  so  natural,  imbues  his 
book,  which  flows  with  the  impetuosity  of  a tor- 
rent. Once  fairly  launched  upon  it  you  can  nei- 
ther escape  nor  resist  it.  For  the  time  you  are 
a cold-water  man,  whatever  you  have  been  be- 
fore, whatever  you  become  in  the  future.  You 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  exclamation  extorted 
from  Soyer,  the  famous  gastronome — “What  a 
sublime  man  it  is!”  No  adjective  characterizes 
him  so  well  as  that  word  “sublime.”  From  al- 
most the  day  of  his  reformation  Mr.  Gough  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  an  apostle.  For  a 
period  now  of  twenty-six  years  he  has  been  trav- 
eling through  England  and  America,  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Temperance.  He  has  a keen  ob- 
servation— sees  every  thing.  Ho  has  a wonder- 
fully sympathetic  imagination — throws  himself 
at  will  into  the  condition  of  any  person  whose 
story  he  would  tell,  or  whose  character  he  w ould 
describe.  He  tells  a story  on  paper  only  less 
graphically  than  on  the  platform ; and  doubt- 
less he  is  the  best  story-teller  in  America.  Ilis 
book  is  as  intense,  as  graphic,  as  picturesque  as 
his  lectures ; and  he  is  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar orator  in  any  English-speaking  land  to-day — 
the  most  popular , we  say,  not  artistically  the  best. 
“ Hell  Fire”  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  are  equally 
carried  away  by  his  peculiar,  his  indescribable 
eloquence.  Age  has  done  nothing  yet  to  weak- 
en his  enthusiasm.  What  it  has  taken  from  the 
intense  vehemence  of  his  youth  it  has  added  to 
the  tenderness  of  his  spirit  and  the  pathos  of 
his  address.  Long  may  he  live  to  proclaim, 
with  his  characteristic  conviction,  broad  charity, 
and  devout  Christian  faith,  the  duty  of  temper- 
ance as  the  handmaid  of  righteousness,  and  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  judgment  to  come. 
And  when  he  dies  may  this  story  of  his  life  re- 
main, not  only  a memorial  to  his  friends,  but  a 


warning  to  the  tempted,  an  encouragement  to 
the  downcast  and  the  seemingly  lost,  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  love  and  labor  for  hu- 
manity. 

Lady  Byron  Vindicated:  a History  of  the  By- 
ron Controversy,  from  its  beginning  in  1816  to 
the  present  time , by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
(Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.),  and  Medora  Leigh: 
a Histoi'y  and  an  Autobiography , edited  by 
Charles  Mackay  (Harper  and  Brothers),  are 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  last,  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  lamentable  “Byron  Mys- 
tery. ” The  first  is  an  elaborate  statement  of  the 
considerations  which  persuaded  Mrs.  Stowe  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  tell  the  tale ; a precise  account 
of  her  conversations  with  Lady  Bvron ; a pres- 
entation of  the  proof  of  the  probability  of  the 
truth  of  the  story  drawn  from  Lord  Byron’s  char- 
acter and  career,  his  letters,  and  all  that  is  au- 
thentically know'n  of  them;  and  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
explanation  of  the  kind  letters  from  Lady  Byron 
to  Mrs.  Leigh,  published  in  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  The  second  publication  is  a 
slight  volume,  containing  the  autobiography  of 
an  unhappy  woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
lawful  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  but 
who  declares  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Leigh  and  her  half-brother,  Lord  Byron.  The 
story,  so  far  as  it  involves  some  kind  of  mys- 
terious relation  between  the  person  calliug  her- 
self Medora  Leigh  and  the  Byron  family,  is  au- 
thenticated by  documents  which  the  respectable 
London  publisher,  Mr.  Bentley,  declares  to  be  in 
his  possession.  Medora  Leigh  says  that  her  sis- 
ter and  brother-in-law  first  told  her  that  she  was 
not  Colonel  Leigh’s  child,  and  Lady  Byron  told 
her  that  she  was  Lord  Byron's  daughter.  But 
the  bearing  of  her  autobiography  upon  the  “ mys- 
tery” is,  that  if,  without  regard  to  any  theory  of 
her  father,  it  is  substantially  true,  it  mins  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  establishes  the  great 
probability  of  Lady  Byron’s  story.  The  book 
would  not  be  worth  a moment’s  thought,  except 
for  the  letters  contained  in  it,  and  whose  authen- 
ticity is  not  yet  denied ; and  in  any  case,  it  is 
a most  painful  and  shameful  story.  It  must  be 
confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  long  and  violent 
discussion,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “True 
Story,”  has  settled  nothing  as  to  the  charge  it- 
self. That  Mrs.  Stowe  invented  it,  nobody  be- 
lieves. That  Lady  Byron  dreamed  it,  has  not 
been  established.  That  Lord  Byron  was  a worth- 
less man,  capable  of  any  enormity  of  the  kind, 
has  been  long  and  very  generally  supposed.  That 
Mrs.  Leigh  was  a woman  unstained  by  any  foul 
suspicion  during  her  life,  is  not  denied.  The 
only  clear  result  of  the  controversy,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  is  a very  profound  conviction  that  Lady  By- 
ron firmly  believed  that  she  had  been  unspeaka- 
bly wronged  ; and  a correction  of  the  general  im- 
pression that  Lady  Byron’s  Puritanic  coldness 
w'as  a half  justification  of  Lord  Byrons  reckless 
life.  Apropos  of  this  controversy  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Harper  and  Brothers  also 
issue  a new  edition  of  Caleb  Williams,  by  Will- 
iam Godwin.  This  book,  with  Madame  Guic- 
cioli’s  “ Recollections”  and  Moore’s  “Life  of  Lord 
Byron,”  constitute,  with  the  books  mentioned 
above,  all  the  literature  of  any  moment,  except 
purely  transient  articles  in  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  which  bears  on  this  unhappy  and 
probably  never-to-be-settled  question. 
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Despite  our  democratic  theories,  we  have,  occa- 
sionally, exemplifications  of  the  fact  that  talent 
and  virtue  run  in  families.  Among  the  literary 
and  religious  aristocracy  of  America  the  family 
of  Alexander  has  a prominent  place,  and  of  that 
family  J.  Addison  Alexander  was  a foremost 
member.  He  belonged  so  much  to  America, 
and,  no  less  by  the  catholicity  of  his  mind  than 
by  the  extent  of  his  influence,  to  the  universal 
Church,  that  we  could  have  wished  that  his  Life , 
by  H.  C.  Alexander  (Charles  Scribner  and 
Co.),  had  been  condensed  into  one  volume  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  As  it  is,  while 
it  certainly  affords  a very  complete  and  a very 
pleasant  view  of  his  character,  and  gives  some 
glimpses  which  will  surprise  those  who  knew  him 
only  as  a preacher  and  a scholar,  it  must  be  re- 
garded rather  in  the  light  of  a memorial  for  per- 
sonal friends,  and  an  important  addition  to  the 
history  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged,  than  in  the  light  of  a popular  biog- 
raphy.— We  have  already,  in  our  February  is- 
sue, spoken  so  much  at  length  of  The  Life  of 
Miss  Mitford  (Harper  and  Brothers),  that  we 
have  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  to  record 
here  the  fact  of  its  publication,  and  to  say  that 
Miss  Mitford,  unlike  most  literati,  gave  her 
best  thoughts  not  to  the  public,  but  to  personal 
friends;  so  that  this  “Life,”  which  is  really  an 
autobiography  in  mosaic,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  her  own  letters,  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced the  best  production  of  her  pen.  It  is 
carefully,  conscientiously,  and  remarkably  well 
edited. — The  Battle  of  Long  Island,  by  Thomas 
W.  Field,  published  by  the  Long  Island  Histor- 
ical Society,  of  whose  Memoirs  it  is  the  second 
volume,  is  valuable  rather  as  an  original  contri- 
bution to  the  sources  of  history,  and  for  its  local 
interest  to  the  residents  of  Brooklyn  and  vicinity, 
than  for  any  general  and  popular  interest  which 
pertains  to  it.  As  a careful  study  of  an  import- 
ant and  critical  point  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, it  is  alike  creditable  to  its  author  and  to  the 
Society  which  issues  it. — The  Great  Empress , 
by  M.  Sen  elk  db  Verb  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.),  is  an  historical  monograph  on  Agrippina, 
written  in  that  would-be  pictorial  and  excessive- 
ly unhistorical  style  that  disdains  all  dates  and 
authorities  and  prosaic  statements  of  simple  facts, 
so  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  one  careless  critic 
has  classed  it  among  the  novels  in  his  notice  of  it. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Protestant  world  owes  a very  considera- 
ble debt  of  gratitude  to  Pope  Pius  IX.  for  having 
evoked  from  the  Carmelite  Convent  one  such 
man  as  Father  Hyacinthe,  and  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  one  such  book  as  The  Pope  and  the 
Council \ by  “Janus”  (Roberts  Brothers).  The 
followers  of  Luther  might  have  labored  a long 
while  in  vain  to  give  the  inert  mass  of  humanity 
which  kneels  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Mother 
such  a vigorous  stirring  as  the  Most  Holy  Father 
has  succeeded  in  giving  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  “our  Roman  Catho- 
lic brethren”as  thinking,  and,  thanks  to  the  Jesuit 
Council,  they  have  been  compelled  to  do  an  amount 
of  thinking  which  must  seriously  appall  those  who 
have  been  so  heedless  as  to  provoke  it.  It  is  not 
an  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  converts  just 
now  the  holy  city  into  a world’s  amphitheatre, 
and  all  mankind  into  a cloud  of  witnesses.  When 


the  Pope  announced  as  a divine  revelation  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  the  Protestant  world  sim- 
ply opened  its  eyes  in  a kind  of  amused  wonder, 
and  said,  “What  next?”  But  when  the  pious  and 
modest  successor  of  Peter,  not  content  with  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell  which  he  had  inherited, 
demanded  the  restoration  also  of  the  keys  of  the 
earth,  w hich  his  predecessors  had  seized,  with  con- 
siderable other  booty,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
which  had  been  gradually  taken  again  by  their 
rightful  owners,  when  this  Vicar  of  the  universal 
Church  demanded  also  to  be  Prince  and  Poten- 
tate of  a universal  empire,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
a new  muling  of  the  prophecy,  to  wit : “ The 
kingdoms  of  this  earth  have  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Pope,”  it  was  quite 
another  matter.  Mankind  generally  care,  un- 
fortunately, far  more  about  the  keys  of  this  world 
than  about  those  of  the  other.  Ilis  majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a most  excellent  Catholic,  but  he  has  no 
inclination  to  transfer  his  sceptre  to  the  hands  of 
the  apostle  who  retains  even  his  throne  in  the 
Papal  palace  only  by  aid  of  the  Emperor’s  bayo- 
nets. This  pious  prelate,  however  infallible  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  has  not  shown  himself  so 
remarkably  successful  in  matters  political,  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Italy  for  example, 
that  even  his  own  prelates  have  cared  to  see  him 
undertake  the  administration  of  all  Europe.  And 
when  at  last,  urged  by  his  Jesuit  courtiers,  this 
prelatical  Canute  placed  his  chair  of  state  on  the 
veiy  edge  of  the  sea,  and  bade  the  rising  tide  re- 
tire in  the  well-knowm  declaration,  “ They  are  in 
damnable  error  who  regard  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Pope  with  modern  civilization  as  possible  or 
desirable,”  no  wonder  that  they  who  loved  the 
Church  more  than  the  man  rushed  forwrard  to 
save  it,  very  sure  that  if  it  were  suffered  to  re- 
main it  would  be  swept  off  and  engulfed  in  the 
wraves.  Father  Hyacinthe  and  Janus  are  not 
Protestants.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  an  associa- 
tion of  German  Catholic  bishops,  one  of  whom  is 
reported  to  be  no  less  a man  than  Dr.  Dollinger, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Munich.  Neither  of  them  has  any 
leaning  toward  Protestantism.  Ecclesiastically, 
they  are  good  Catholics.  Politically,  they  are 
not  Romanists.  They  believe  in  the  Church,  but 
not  in  the  Pope.  Descendants  of  Pascal,  they 
are  the  more  vigorous  and  earnest  anti-Papists 
because  they  are  good  Catholics.  Certainly  we 
should  not  know  where  to  find  in  Protestant  lit- 
erature a more  rigorous  assault  upon  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  than  in  this  little  volume, 
w'hich  is  thus  epitomized  by  the  Weekly  Review 
of  London : 

“The  substance  of  the  book  Is  simply  this : 'You, 
the  Pope,  infallible?  You  are  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Many  of  the  Popes  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  first 
lines  of  theology ; some  of  you  did  not  even  know 
grammar ; few  of  you  In  the  Middle  Ayes  had  read 
rour  Bibles ; the  worst  of  men  have  sat  in  yonr  chair. 
For  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Church’s  life  there 
was  no  such  person  known  as  arc  you,  the  modern 
Popes.  You  are  usurpers;  you  have  gradually  drawn 
into  your  hands  all  the  power  of  the  Church ; you  have 
been  latterly  a line  of  greedy  dogs— dumb  dogs,  too. 
that  can  not  so  much  as  oark — seeking  only  to  aggran- 
dize yourselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  in  fact, 
if  you  were  abolished  altogether,  the  Church  could  live 
and  would  thrive  far  better  without  you.’  ” 

Alas!  for  the  poor  Pope.  If  “wreary  is  the 
head  that  wears  a crown,”  what  must  his  be  who 
wears  a tiara  ? Are  there  not  times  when  he  longs 
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for  the  primitive  days  of  his  great  predecessor  ? 
Alas ! for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  already 
heaves  and  trembles  with  the  throes  of  the  earth- 
quake. Catholicism  is  tranquil.  But  the  Papacy 
is  as  a reed  shaken  by  the  wind. 

The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts  (John  Wi- 
ley and  Son)  is  a lecture  by  John  Rcskin,  de- 
livered somewhere  in  Ireland — the  place  is  not 
mentioned.  We  dare  say  that  not  many  aud- 
iences gathered  to  hear  about  Art  were  ever  so 
surprised  as  this  audience  must  have  been  at 
this  discourse.  We  also  doubt  if  any  such  as- 
sembly ever  heard  more  wholesome  words  under 
like  circumstances.  There  is  very  little  about 
Art  directly,  for  Mr.  Ruskin  says  he  has  learned 
that  Art  must  not  be  talked  about.  But  there  is 
a good  deal  about  the  mystery  of  life — not  its 
scientific,  but  its  moral  and  spiritual  mystery; 
that  which  appears  in  the  apathy  of  men  in  re- 
spect to  the  realities  or  possibilities  of  the  other 
world,  or  the  best  interests  even  of  this,  in  their 
necessary  ignorance  of  things  apparently  the 
most  essential  to  their  well-being ; and  the  in- 
ability of  the  best  and  the  most  royally  gifted  to 
tell  us  any  thing  about  the  other  life  that  we 
can  trust,  or  that  will  give  us  peace.  And  the 
practical  mystery,  too.  After  six  thousand 
years  of  labor  and  sorrow',  how  many  thousands 
yet  unclothed,  unfed,  unhoused ! It  is  a keenly 
sensitive  mind  that  speaks  in  these  pages,  not  a 
sturdy  mind — by  no  means  a triumphant  one. 
There  is  less  clear  Christian  faith  than  one 
would  expect.  The  lecture  is  marked  by  Rus- 
kin’s  characteristic  tone  of  disappointment,  and 
almost  despondent  sadness ; but  there  is  none 
of  the  objectionable  element  we  lately  noticed. 
Thoughtful  and  thought-inspiring  in  its  detail- 
ing of  the  mystery  of  life,  stimulating  in  its  ap- 
peal, as  healthy  in  its  council  as  it  is  severe 
in  its  rebuke,  the  lecture  is  not  great ; but,  if 
rightly  read,  helpful,  with  a wisdom  most  sadly 
needed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Most  of  our  readers,  probably,  will  remember 
seeing  at  country  fairs  an  artist  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  crowd,  and  with  nimble  and  expe- 
rienced fingers  cutting  out  the  profiles  of  “ sit- 
ters’’ from  a sheet  of  black  paper  on  the  table 
before  him.  This  black  profile,  placed  subse- 
quently upon  a white  surface,  a sheet  of  paper, 
or  the  wall,  produced  a striking  outline,  if  not 
always  an  accurate  likeness.  This  primitive 
method,  called,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
silhouette,  has  been  employed  by  a young  Ger- 
man artist,  Paul  Konewka,  in  illustrating  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  (Roberts  Brothers).  The 
result  is  a book  which  is  not  only  curiously  orig- 
inal, but  also  genuinely  artistic.  Mr.  Konew  ka, 
in  doing  so  much  with  so  little — in  producing 
effects  not  only  so  striking,  but  so  subtle,  with 
simple  outline — has  fairly  earned  the  right  to  the 
title  of  genius.  His  selection  of  a theme  was 
admirable.  There  is  nothing  in  Shakspeare,  no- 
thing, perhaps,  in  literature,  more  odd,  quaint, 
weird,  impossible,  fantastic  than  “Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.”  It  needed  for  its  illustration 
art  as  original  as  itself.  It  is  full  of  broad  hu- 
mor, and  it  is  in  humorous  effects  that  silhouette 
is  most  successful.  But  the  artist’s  execution  is 
also,  we  think,  quite  equal  to  his  conception.  It 
is  show  n not  merely  in  such  comic  pieces  as  Bot- 
tom and  Snout,  and  Helena  and  Hermia’s  quar- 


rel, but  in  the  vivacity  of  its  action,  &3  in  the 
Fairy  and  Puck,  in  the  real  grace  of  all  its 
forms,  as  in  Oberon  and  Phillida,  in  its  com- 
position, as  in  the  frontispiece,  and  even  the 
power  with  which,  by  action  alone,  it  portrays 
the  higher  passions,  as  in  Helena  and  Demetrius, 
or,  what  w'c  account  really  the  best  though  the 
least  striking  design  in  the  book,  the  full-length 
portrait  of  Helena  on  page  30.  That  startling 
effects  could  be  produced  by  silhouette  we  were 
prepared  to  believe,  but  not  that  so  many  differ- 
ent stories  could  be  told  by  what  we  may  perhaps 
designate  as  the  pantomime  of  art.  On  dit  that 
the  same  artist  is  engaged  in  illustrating,  in  the 
same  manner,  Goethe’s  “Faust.” — The  publi- 
cation of  a “Library  Edition”  of  Abbott's  Na- 
tional Digest  (Diossy  and  Co.)  brings  this  wrork 
upon  our  book-table.  It  is  a comprehensive  cy- 
clopedia of  the  jurisprudence  w hich  has  grown  up 
under  our  national  government.  The  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  abridged,  arranged  in  their 
logical  connection,  and  presented  in  chapters, 
each  of  wdiich  shows  the  history  and  present 
state  of  United  States  law  upon  its  topic.  The 
work  was  prepared  for  lawyers ; and  it  has  enjoy- 
ed, for  the  year  or  two  since  its  first  publication, 
an  extensive  popularity  in  professional  circles. 
But  it  has  interest  and  value  to  all  wrho  desire 
to  study  thoroughly  the  course  of  legal  decisions 
on  national  subjects.  Thus,  those  interested  in 
inventions  and  in  literary  property  will  here  find 
epitomized  the  whole  body  of  the  American  law 
of  patents  and  of  copyright.  The  student  of 
politics  and  statesmanship  may  find  the  decisions 
of  our  national  courts  upon  constitutional  law, 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  States,  the 
limits  of  the  State  and  national  jurisdictions,  and 
many  cognate  subjects.  Those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  inform  themselves  upon  our  foreign  rela- 
tions may  find  the  views  entertained  by  our  courts 
upon  the  laws  of  war,  the  rights  of  commerce, 
the  rules  governing  capture  and  prize,  our  sys- 
tem of  neutrality  law  s,  and  on  other  matters  of 
kindred  interest.  To  the  lawyer,  we  presume, 
such  a w’ork  as  the  present  must  be  chiefly  useful 
as  a guide  or  index  to  the  numerous  volumes  in 
which  the  original  reports  and  statutes  are  con- 
tained. For  the  general  student,  however,  the 
“National  Digest”  is  a satisfactory  substitute; 
and  it  may  well  find  a place  in  the  library  of  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  learning,  or  in  the  alcoves 
of  the  public  institution,  where,  ofttimes,  neither 
money  nor  space  could  well  be  spared  for  the  orig- 
inals.— The  Harpers  publish  an  edition  for  the 
student  of  what  are  .doubtless  the  three  best  com- 
edies of  Plautus — Captivi , Trinummus , and  Ru- 
de ns — wdth  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  C. 
S.  Harrington,  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Wesley- 
an University.  Professor  Harrington  has  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  labors  of  the  best  German  schol- 
ars in  revising  and  purifying  the  text,  and  has 
avoided  the  common  error  of  making  his  notes  so 
full  as  to  be  serviceable  as  a “pony”  fordazy  schol- 
ars. They  exemplify  remarkably  well  the  mot- 
to Multum  in  parvo. — Clark  and  Maynard  pub- 
lish Elocution  and  Oratory , by  Charles  A.  Wi- 
ley. Its  directions  are  very  few  and  very*  simple. 
It  is  less  likely  to  render  the  pupil  artificial  and 
unnatural  than  most  of  the  similar  treatises  which 
have  come  under  our  observation.  Most  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  selections  for  practice.  It 
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would  have  been  well  to  publish  the  directions 
separately  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  their 
own  selections,  or  whose  profession  gives  them 
about  all  the  practice  they  require. — Professor 
Comfort’s  German  Course  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), in  four  parts,  comprising  both  the  scien- 
tific or  grammatical  and  the  practical  or  collo- 
quial methods,  is  an  admirable  book.  Lucid  in 
method,  exhaustive  in  treatment,  comprising  in 
detail  every  thing  essential  to  the  learning  of 
the  language,  for  the  purpose  both  of  speaking 
and  reading,  and  forming  a complete  library  of 
popular  German  philology  on  the  soundest  and 
most  practical  principles,  it  is  a worthy  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  what  is,  in  its  structure, 
the  most  scientific  of  all  modern  languages,  and 
in  its  literature  the  most  valuable,  and  is  fair- 
ly entitled  to  be  ranked,  as  it  has  been,  as  “ the 
best  text-book  of  the  German  language.  ” — Of  the 
half  dozen  novels  or  so  that  have  collected  during 
the  month  upon  our  table  there  are  none  that  call 
for  more  than  a brief  mention.  Only  Herself  \ 
by  Annie  Thomas  (Harpers),  is  the  most  origin- 
al, and,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  The  ordinary 
tale  of  tortured  love  is  varied  a little  by  having 
marriage  come  first,  and  separation,  enforced  be- 
cause the  couple  are  yet  minors  and  the  marriage 
illegal,  come  after ; it  is  quite  refreshing,  too,  to 
find  the  step-mother  kind,  tender,  loving — a true 
mother — and  the  step-daughter  wild,  wayward, 
and  at  the  lasf  a wanderer.  The  ending  is  too 
abrupt  and  too  sad. — Kitty , by  M.  Beth  am  Ed- 
wards (Harpers),  is  also  likely  to  prove  a thor- 
oughly popular  book,  despite  the  fact  that,  as  in 
“ Only  Herself,”  the  heroine,  if  so  we  must  con- 
sider her,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  We  hardly 
need  the  promised  sequel  to  teach  us  that  the 
woman  w'ho  sacrifices  her  heart  to  her  ambition 
offers  herself  up  to  a false  god,  who  promises 
much  and  gives  nothing. — Susan  Fielding , by 
Mrs.  Edwards  (Sheldon),  is  a conglomerate  sort 
of  story,  not  lacking  some  elements  of  power,  but 
unattractive,  because  it  has  no  really  pleasant, 
genial  characters  to  meet  with  whom  is  an  in- 
spiration or  even  a pleasure. — We  can  neither 
commend  Puck , by  Ouida  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.),  for  its  moral  tendencies  or  its  literary  qual- 
ities.— In  Twisted  Threads , by  M.  D.  Naum  an 
(Claxton,  Rem  sen,  and  Haffelfinger),  the  skein 
of  life  is  rather  tangled,  even  for  a romance ; but 
the  story  is  very  well  told ; the  semblance  of  a 
young  lady’s  journal  is  remarkably  well  kept  up, 


and  the  “ twisted  threads”  are  woven  into  a very 
satisfactoiy  pattern  at  the  close. — The  Rule  of 
the  Monk , a novel  by  Garibaldi  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  will,  of  course,  excite  universal  atten- 
tion. The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome — the  Rome 
which  the  famous  author  would  fain  release  from 
ecclesiastical  control — and  is  a tremendous  ex- 
posure of  the  consequences  of  priestly  rule  as  they 
appear  to  him.  The  assault  upon  the  priesthood 
is  so  fiery  that  it  may  seem  to  many  unjustified. 
But  when  the  author  says  that  the  investigation 
of  the  Roman  convents  revealed  certain  iniquities, 
he  adds,  simply,  Guiseppe  Garibaldi  saw  them. 
The  book  is  a true  Italian  romance ; and  as  the 
wrork  of  the  man  who  has  taken  so  conspicuous 
a part  in  recent  Italian  history,  it  is  an  event  as 
well  as  a book. — It  is  rare  that  one  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  traveling  with  royalty,  and  witnessing 
how  kings  and  princes  conduct  themselves  when 
relieved  from  the  restraints  of  court  etiquette. 
This  privilege  is  accorded  to  the  general  reader 
by  the  publication  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William 
Grey’s  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt , Constantino - 
pie , the  Crimea , Greece , etc . (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers)— a book  which  would  be  exceedingly  enter- 
taining irrespective  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grey  was 
a coinpagnon  de  voyage  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  her  recent  Eastern  tour,  and  kept  a daily 
journal  of  their  experiences  for  her  family  friends 
at  home.  She  writes  with  a colloquial  frankness, 
and  with  an  innocence  of  any  possibility  of  future 
publication,  which  give  to  her  pages  a peculiar 
charm.  In  truth,  for  the  publication  itself  she 
may  be  said  to  be  in  nowise  responsible.  She 
left  her  journal,  it  appears  from  the  preface,  in 
the  keeping  of  her  brother-in-law,  General  Grey. 
He,  without  consultation  with  her,  had  it  print- 
ed. Three  copies  were  struck  off — one  for  her- 
self, one  for  the  Princess,  and  “a  third,”  writes 
the  General,  “which  I hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  keep.”  Having  thus  stolen  a march  upon  the 
unsuspecting  and  reluctant  authoress,  he  had  an 
advantage,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  press,  in 
urging  her  to  publish  the  book  which  was  already 
printed.  The  result  is  a volume  which  affords 
at  once  the  most  charming  insight  into  the  inte- 
rior life  of  royalty,  and  a very  graphic  picture 
of  the  Orient — a book  which,  without  the  least 
affectation  of  fine  writing,  possesses  a good  deal 
which  is  of  unusual  excellence  by  reason  of  its 
very  simplicity. 


Cbitar'a  Irinrtifir  Utrarlr. 


PRE-HISTORIC  MAN. 

IN  a concise  summaiy  of  what  is  now  known  of 
the  early  history  of  mankind,  Professor  Vogt 
has  recently  stated  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  man  existed  in  Earope  contempora- 
neously with  extinct  species  of  the  elephant, 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus;  and 
at  a time  when  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  of  Dover, 
and  the  Dardanelles  (as  also  the  island  of  Sicily 
to  Africa),  were  still  united  by  isthmuses ; when 
the  Sahara  Desert  was  covered  with  water,  and 
there  was  a sea  of  ice  covering  the  whole  of  the  low 
levels  of  North  Germany  and  Russia,  and  making 
an  island  of  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 


He  also  maintains  that  man,  in  his  earliest 
condition,  was  in  a savage  state,  inferior  even  to 
the  lowest  type  of  modem  tribes  in  Australia, 
Africa,  or  New  Guinea ; and  that  they  were  can- 
nibals, as  w’ell.  The  civilization  of  Europe  he 
asserts  to  have  been  derived  not  from  Asia,  as 
generally  supposed,  but  from  Africa;  the  cul- 
tivated plants  of  even  the  comparatively  modem 
period  of  the  Sw  iss  lake  dwellings  being  of  Afri- 
can, and  especially  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Our  author  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  prim- 
itive man  was  closely  related  to  the  ape;  and 
that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  the  ape-like  char- 
acteristics gradually  disappeared,  the  forehead 
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becoming  more  upright,  the  skull  higher,  and 
the  face  projecting  less  beyond  the  cranium. 

NEW  ALKALOID. 

A new  alkaloid  has  recently  been  found  in 
opium,  adding  another  to  the  number  already 
known  to  exist  in  that  highly  complex  substance. 
It  is  obtained  from  papaverine,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  even  more  powerful  in  its  physiological  ac- 
tion than  morphine. 

GLYCOGEN. 

Starch,  as  such,  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  peculiarly  vegetable,  since  a certain  form  of 
it,  called  glycogen,  first  discovered  in  the  liver, 
is  now  claimed  to  be  a regular  constituent  of 
muscle,  and  believed  to  be  consumed  in  muscu- 
lar action,  thus  forming  the  fuel  with  which  the 
muscular  engine  is  worked. 

TEST  FOR  ALCOHOL. 

A very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  alcohol 
in  any  liquid  consists  in  heating  it  in  a test 
tube  with  a few  grains  of  iodine  and  a few  drops 
of  potash  solution.  If  alcohol  be  present,  iodo- 
form is  shown  as  a yellow  crystalline  precipitate, 
presenting  the  appearance,  under  the  microscope, 
of  hexagonal  plates  or  six-rayed  stars.  It  is 
stated  that  this  test,  applied  to  the  urine  of  a 
person  who  has  imbibed  alcohol  in  any  form, 
will  detect  it  within  half  an  hour  after  it  has  been 
taken. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD. 

A new  method  of  photographing  upon  wood, 
without  danger  to  its  surface  from  the  use  of 
chemicals  employed,  consists  in  transferring  the 
collodion  film,  after  the  picture  has  been  printed 
upon  it,  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  then  dis- 
solving the  collodion  by  means  of  ether,  a me- 
tallic outline  being  thus  left  that  can  be  easily 
followed  by  the  engraver. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  SPINAL  CORD. 

We  are  assured,  by  some  recent  experiments, 
that  if  from  one-fortieth  to  one-twentieth  part  of 
an  inch  be  removed  from  the  spinal  cord  of  a 
frog  in  the  winter  season,  it  will  afterward  be  re- 
produced, so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  resume 
its  nervous  functions. 

ARTIFICIAL  COLORING  OF  WINE. 

It  is  well  known  that  wine  is  frequently  col- 
ored artificially,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  it 
some  approved  tint — this  being  done  by  means 
of  certain  vegetable  substances,  especially  the 
purple  flower  of  the  hollyhock  and  the  juice  of 
the  elderberry.  For  the  purpose  of  detecting 
such  manipulation  the  spectroscope  has  recently 
been  brought  into  use ; and  we  are  assured  that 
if  no  absorption  band  presents  itself,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  liquid  is  pure ; but  if  any 
such  band  be  seen,  the  wine  is  liable  to  strong 
suspicion.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  holly- 
hock exhibits  an  absorption  band,  as  well  as 
most  other  substances  employed  for  a like  pur- 
pose. 

ARSENIC  IN  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

It  is  asserted  that  arsenious  acid,  or  the  com- 
mon arsenic  of  commerce,  when  properly  admin- 
istered, has  a marked  effect  upon  cases  of  mental 


derangement,  and  one  author  even  estimates  that 
about  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  all  cases  may  be  cured 
by  this  agent. 

EFFECT  OF  COLD  ON  GAS. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers,  who  have 
given  no  attention  to  such  subjects,  to  learn  that 
the  illuminating  power  of  ordinary  gas  depends, 
in  a very  marked  ratio,  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  which  it  is  burned.  Thus,  it  has  been 
found,  taking  the  amount  of  light  emitted  at  65 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  as  a standard  of  one  hun- 
dred parts,  that  at  32  degrees,  or  the  freezing- 
point,  the  percentage  of  light  is  only  .76;  and 
that  at  4 degrees  above  zero  it  is  only  .33,  or 
about  one-third  of  what  it  is  at  65  degrees.  On 
the  other  hand,  increased  heat  is  not  accompa- 
nied by  a corresponding  amount  of  light,  since 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  causes  an  in- 
crease of  only  four  per  cent,  over  the  standard ; 
and  that  of  320  degrees,  or  of  boiling  paraffine, 
only  18  per  cent.  The  loss  of  illuminating  powd- 
er upon  the  application  of  cold  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend directly  upon  the  condensation  of  the  hydro- 
carbon vapors ; since  at  a temperature  of  4 de- 
grees a solid  mass  was  found  congealed  upon 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  containing,  among  other 
substances,  benzole,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid. 

PLAGUE  OF  MICK 

We  are  familiar,  in  this  country,  with  the 
plague  of  grasshoppers,  army  worms,  and  other 
noxious  animals,  but  have  happily  been  spared 
from  the  devastations  caused  by  mice  in  large 
bodies,  such  as  not  un frequently  have  ravaged 
portions  of  Europe.  Quite  recently  certain  parts 
of  Hungary  have  been  terribly  afflicted  in  this 
manner,  to  so  great  an  extent,  indeed,  that  in  a 
single  district  the  entire  crop  of  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  grain  was  completely  consumed.  In  an- 
other district  ten  thousand  acres  were  destroyed 
in  two  weeks,  not  a grain,  nor  blade  of  straw, 
nor  root  being  left — entire  fields  having  been 
cleared,  according  to  the  statement,  “ as  bare  os 
a floor.”  Every  attempt  made  to  reduce  the 
hordes  of  these  animals  failed.  Ditches  were 
dug  and  filled  with  water ; but  they  soon  became 
choked  up  with  the  dead  bodies,  the  number  de- 
stroyed being  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  yet  without  any  appreciable  impression  being 
made  upon  the  supply.  The  country  was  filled 
with  immense  numbers  of  hawks,  eagles,  owls, 
and  other  predaceous  birds,  together  with  foxes, 
weasels,  wild-cats,  etc. ; but  the  devastation  still 
continues,  and  there  is  no  telling  where  it  will 
end. 

HULLING  GRAIN. 

Various  methods  for  removing  the  husk  from 
grain,  by  means  of  some  harmless  chemical  ap- 
plication, have  recently  been  suggested,  so  that 
the  grain  may  be  afterward  pounded  up  in  a 
mortar  and  converted  into  bread  without  the 
necessity  of  sending  it  to  a mill  to  be  ground. 
Besides  the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  it  is 
claimed  that  a great  gain  is  accomplished  in  the 
saving  of  a large  percentage  of  the  gluten  and 
other  nutritious  elements,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  be  entirely  lost.  Among 
processes  for  this  purpose,  one  recently  patented 
by  a German  inventor  consists  in  dissolving  two 
parts  of  calcined  soda  in  twelve  parts  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  of  caustic  lime  and 
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three  of  water.  This  is  to  be  boiled  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  hours,  and  then  twenty  times 
its  weight  of  water  added.  Seven  and  a half 
quarts  of  the  liquid  thus  prepared  will  suffice  for 
220  pounds  of  grain.  The  liquid  is  to  be  poured 
over  the  grain  by  means  of  a watering-pot,  or 
otherwise,  and  the  w hole  stirred  about  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  hull 
of  the  grain  becomes  detached,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  ordinary  methods. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  lye  does  not  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  grain  so  as  to  affect  its 
composition,  but  acts  solely  upon  the  husk.  No 
fermentation  is  produced  by  it,  even  w'hen  the 
grain  has  been  moistened  for  a long  time.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  grinding  the  grain 
thus  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  flour 
may  not  be  very  white,  but  it  is  claimed  to  pos- 
sess nutritive  qualities  of  the  highest  value. 

PYROPHOTOGRAPHY. 

Among  the  numerous  applications  of  photog- 
raphy to  the  arts  may  be  mentioned  one  called 
pyrophotography ; or,  in  other  w'ords,  the  produc- 
tion of  translucent  photographic  pictures  on  glass 
by  means  of  a fusible  silicious  color.  A mixture 
of  honey,  glycerine,  and  a gummy  substance,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  poured  upon  a glass  plate,  form- 
ing a thin,  sticky  stratum.  This,  dried  at  a mod- 
erate heat,  becomes  hard,  but  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  slowly  absorbing  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  again  becoming  sticky.  If  a quantity 
of  bichromate  of  potash  be  added  to  the  mix- 
ture before  laying  it  on,  its  properties  are  modi- 
fied so  that,  when  exposed  under  a negative,  the 
illuminated  portions  lose  their  stickiness  and  be- 
come permanently  horny  in  texture ; while  the 
shaded  portions  will,  in  a few'  minutes,  become 
sticky  again,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
shade,  grading  off  from  one  degree  to  another  with 
perfect  precision.  After  the  plate  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  light  a suitable  length  of  time,  with 
the  negative  or  picture  above  it,  on  removing  it 
from  the  frame  there  will  be  no  indication  what- 
ever of  a picture;  but  if  a very  fine  black  or 
brown  fusible  powder  be  dusted  over  the  surface, 
it  will  bring  out  a fresh  and  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  original  image  of  extraordinaiy  beau- 
ty and  delicacy,  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct every  moment  in  proportion  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  application  of  the  pow'der.  The  bi- 
chromate may  now  be  removed  by  washing  with 
water,  and  the  picture  placed  in  an  oven  and 
fixed  directly,  or  after  having  had  a transparent 
coating  of  enamel  laid  upon  it. 

TREATMENT  OF  WINE  DURING  FERMENTA- 
TION. 

A method  of  preparing  wine,  so  as  to  retain 
its  bouquet  and  alcohol  during  fermentation, 
consists  in  placing  the  must,  with  the  stems,  in 
a vessel,  closed  by  means  of  a lid,  into  which  is 
inserted  a tube  ten  inches  long,  and  to  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  fastened  a collapsed  hog’s  blad- 
der. After  twenty-four  hours  the  fermentation 
begins ; the  carbonic  acid  passes  into  the  blad- 
der and  expands  it  considerably,  the  alcohol  and 
the  aroma  remaining  behind.  After  six  or 
eight  days  the  bladder  collapses  again,  and  the 
active  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  wine  can 
then  be  drawn  off,  or  left  for  a still  longer 
time. 


SOME  OF  OUR  NATIVE  RESOURCES. 

An  English  produce-broker  calls  attention  to 
the  feet  that  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto-tree,  done 
up  in  bundles,  and  without  any  special  prepara- 
tion, are  worth  about  $250  in  gold  per.ton  for  con- 
version into  fibre.  This  plant  is  abundant  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  can  generally  be  had  for 
the  gathering,  and  shipments  of  it  are  earnestly 
invited. 

Another  English  writer  refers  to  the  anomaly 
shown  in  the  exportation  to  America  in  one  day 
of  1200  bags  of  Sicilian  sumac,  costing  $125  per 
ton,  >vhen  this  article  is  found  every  where  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  a quality  and  com- 
mercial value  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  su- 
perior to  the  best  European.  Several  species 
of  the  genus  (RAus)  are  abundant  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  nearly  all  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
For  this  purpose  the  tops  of  the  bushes  are  to  be 
cut  off  and  dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  then  ground  up,  after  which 
they  are  placed  in  bags,  and  are  ready  for  market. 
The  two  poisonous  kinds — the  swamp  sumac 
or  poison  dog-wood,  and  the  poison  oak — are  of 
course  to  be  let  alone ; but  any  of  those  with 
pennate  leaves  and  producing  the  dark  reddish- 
brown  masses  of  fruit,  and  growing  in  dry  places, 
can  be  collected  with  impunity. 

CHLORAL. 


The  subject  of  chloral  still  continues  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  physiologists ; and  this  substance 
seems  destined  to  render  as  important  service  in 
medicine  as  chloroform  does  in  surgery.  Con- 
flicting accounts  have  been  published  of  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  system ; but  from  a recent  report 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  wc  are  as- 
sured that  these  results  are  caused  entirely  by  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  article 
used ; and  that  where  the  pure  hydrate  is  em- 
ployed, no  substance  knowm  in  medicine  is  more 
regular  and  definite  in  its  effects. 

* One  test  of  excellence  consists  in  the  addition 
of  a concentrated  solution  of  potash  ; if  the  chlo- 
ral be  pure  the  solution  will  become  of  a pale 
faint  yellow  color,  w'ith  the  disengagement  of  an 
agreeable  odor  of  chloroform.  If,  however,  a 
brown  color  is  produced,  w'ith  chloro-acetic  va- 
pors, or  any  others,  mixed  W'ith  those  of  chloro- 
form, the  sample  is  to  be  rejected. 

It  is  said  that  the  dose  should  not  exceed  five 
grammes  (about  seventy  - seven  grains)  for  an 
adult,  and  one  or  twTo  fifths  of  this  amount  for 
an  infant.  It  may  be  administered  either  by 
the  mouth,  or  by  external  application  to  the 
skin,  which  will  produce  the  same  effect  as 
when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Its  administra- 
tion by  hypodermic  injection  is  considered  dan- 
gerous. The  arterial  tension  is  increased  under 
the  influence  of  slumber  produced  by  chloral,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulsations  becoming  lessened, 
and  diminished  after  awakening. 

The  action  of  chloral  is  similar  to  that  of  chlo- 
roform ; but  it  takes  longer  to  produce  its  effect, 
w'hich,  however,  is  more  prolonged.  The  gener- 
al result  is  to  produce  slumber,  rarely  accom- 
panied by  hypersesthesia ; and,  in  a great  major- 
ity of  cases,  remarkable  for  a very  decided  an- 
aesthesia, which  with  the  doses  above  mentioned, 
according  to  age,  is  sufficiently  complete  to  allow 
of  the  extraction  of  teeth,  or  other  operations. 

As  a therapeutic,  the  hydrate  of  chloral  is  said 
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to  operate  as  a sedative  in  violent  attacks  of  the 
gout,  of  the  pains  of  acute  or  nephritic  colic,  of 
decayed  teeth,  etc. ; in  a word,  it  is  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  first  of  the  anaesthetics  adminis- 
tered internally.  It  has  been  used  with  great 
success  in  cases  of  intense  chorea,  and  other 
nervous  affections,  where  the  rapid  motions  of 
the  patient  tended  to  produce  serious  effects. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  chloral  is  one  of  the 
many  substances  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe 
to  the  theoretical  chemist,  like  chloroform,  hav- 
ing been  the  subject  of  critical  investigation  in 
the  laboratory  without  any  therapeutic  virtues 
being  suspected  in  either  for  some  considerable 
time  after  their  discover}’. 

PREPARATION  OF  OIL-PAINT. 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  that  have  been  announced  within  later 
years  few  are  perhaps  more  striking  than  the  new 
process  of  preparing  oil-paints,  by  which  the  old- 
fashioned  machinery  is  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  a better  result  obtained  in  a much  shorter 
time,  with  the  least  possible  expense.  This  proc- 
ess, first  discovered  in  France,  is  now  carried 
on  there,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  on  a large 
scale,  in  both  public  and  private  establishments ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  whether  it  has  yet  been 
introduced  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
method  consists  simply  in  mixing  any  of  the  or- 
dinary materials  for  painting,  such  as  lampblack, 
white-lead,  red-lead,  or  oxyd  of  zinc,  with  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  form  a thick  paste.  This,  while  still 
diluted,  is  passed  through  fine  sieves  so  as  to  re- 
move all  foreign  or  hard  particles.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a vat  or  tub,  and  a quantity  of  drying 
oil  poured  into  it,  and  stirred  continually  for  a 
considerable  time,  during  which  the  paints  form 
nu  apparently  chemical  union  with  the  oil,  and 
leave  the  water.  A pasty  mass  soon  makes  its 
appearance,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  and  is  re- 
moved ; and  this  is  afterward  treated  much  like 
fresh  butter  in  the  operation  for  removing  the 
buttermilk,  until  the  water  is  separated,  leaving 
a prepared  paint,  which  may  be  diluted  with  oil 
or  turpentine  os  desired,  and  is  then  ready  for 
use. 

By  this  process  a single  workman  has  been 
known  to  prepare  250  pounds  of  the  best  oil- 
paint  in  two  hours  with  simply  a tub,  two  or  three 
sieves,  and  a wooden  spatula. 

Lampblack  requires  a slightly  different  manip- 
ulation from  that  used  for  the  other  substances 
mentioned,  as  it  must  first  be  moistened  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  containing  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  or  whisky.  It  is  then  to  be 
stirred  until  the  mixture  has  the  appearance  of 
fresh  snuff,  in  which  condition  it  is  to  be  mixed 
with  water,  passed  through  a sieve,  and  treated 
as  already  stated. 


SALMON  IN  AUSTRALIA 
The  interesting  fact  has  recently  been  establish- 
ed that  eggs  of  salmon  and  salmon-trout,  sent 
from  England  to  Australia,  have  been  hatched 
out,  and  that  their  progeny  are  now'  stocking  the 
rivers  of  that  country,  and  are  likely  to  prove  a 
very  important  addition  to  its  resources  for  food. 
The  experiment  wfas  a very  unpropitious  one, 
owring  to  the  great  heat  of  the  country  in  certain 
► localities  at  particular  seasons;  and  its  success 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a good  omen  in 


regard  to  any  attempt  at  acclimatizing  those  val- 
uable fish  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  to  which  they  do  not  naturally  belong. 

The  attempts,  at  various  times,  in  Europe,  to 
raise  salmon  in  fresh-water  lakes  without  access 
to  the  sea,  and  with  entire  success  in  most  in- 
stances, are  well  known  ; and  also  that  they  oc- 
cur naturally  in  Lake  Wener  in  Sweden,  a sheet 
of  water  believed  to  have  been  formerly  connect- 
ed with  the  ocean,  but  cut  off  from  it  by  the  ris- 
ing of  the  land,  and  still  showing  its  maritime 
origin  by  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  water  at 
the  very  bottom,  and  by  the  presence  of  marine 
shells  and  other  animals  that  do  not  belong  to 
fresh-water  localities. 

THE  AMERICAN  MAN. 

Mr.  Simoni,  a French  savant  who  has  lately 
traveled  extensively  in  North  America,  reports 
to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  his  belief 
that  three  successive  types  may  be  established  of 
the  American  man.  First,  the  fossil  or  primi- 
tive type,  found  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy, 
especially  in  California,  in  a diluvian  stratum, 
covered  with  beds  of  lava.  Second,  what  he 
calls  the  intermediary  type,  to  which  is  prob- 
ably due  the  construction  of  the  mounds  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. Third,  the  modern  type,  or  that  of  the  In- 
dian of  the  present  day.  lie  thinks  that  these 
three  types  have  all  been  evolved  from  one,  and 
that  this  came  originally  from  Asia. 

As  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  the  remarks 
of  Professor  Shalcr  recently  made  before  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History  are  w’orthv  of  note; 
namely,  that  the  buffalo,  so  abundant  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  during  the  historical  era  of 
North  America,  was  apparently  entirely  unknown 
to  the  mound-builders,  since  no  remains  of  the 
animal  have  been  discovered  in  the  mounds  of 
the  West ; and  w here  found  at  all  in  the  soil  it  is 
very  superficially  or  near  the  surface,  and  above 
the*  level  of  the  deposits  of  the  salt-licks  and 
bogs.  This  statement,  if  verified,  may  furnish 
a clew'  to  the  age  of  the  mounds ; but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  buffalo  occurs  in  the 
loess  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  certainly  of  earlier 
date  than  the  mounds,  and  that  its  remains  exist 
in  great  abundance  in  Northwestern  America, 
along  the  Yukon  River,  where  it  no  longer  oc- 
curs living. 

BED  OF  SOLID  SULPHUR. 

The  recent  boring  of  Artesian  wells  on  the 
Calcasieu  River  in  Louisiana  has  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  an  immense  deposit  of 
solid,  pure,  crystalline  sulphur  at  a depth  of 
400  feet,  and  of  more  than  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness; a stratum  w'hich,  perhaps,  has  scarcely 
its  parallel  in  geological  history.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  such  a bed  of  sulphur  is  enor- 
mous, and  we  shall  doubtless  soon  hear  of  shafts 
being  6unk  to  that  depth,  and  the  mineral  taken 
out  in  large  quantities  for  the  market. 

The  rock-salt  formation  of  Petit  Anse  Island, 
on  the  const  of  Louisiana,  which  was  discovered 
during  the  late  wrar,  is  equally  remarkable,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  a bed  of  rock-salt  of  immense 
thickness  and  of  almost  chemical  purity.  It  was 
in  the  soil  overlying  this  bed  of  rock-salt  that  re- 
mains of  human  art  were  found  in  undisturbed 
strata,  and  several  feet  below  the  bones  of  a fos- 
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sil  elephant.  Specimens  of  these  remains,  as  well 
as  of  the  fossil  bones,  are  now  among  the  collec- 
tions in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washing- 
ton. 

FOSSIL  REPTILES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  a time  the  envy  of  the  geologists  of  the 
United  Suites  was  directed  toward  their  brethren 
in  England,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
numerous  specimens  (in  a great  variety  of  genera 
and  species)  of  fossil  reptiles,  totally  distinct  in 
character  from  the  forms  of  the  present  day, 
such  as  the  Plesiosaurus,  the  Ichthyosaurus , 
the  Iyuanoilon , etc.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  our  own  beds  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely prolific  in  such  objects ; and,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of  Professor  Cope,  Professor  Leidy, 
Professor  Ilayden,  Professor  Marsh,  Professor 
Cook,  and  other  gentlemen,  we  bid  fair  before 
long  to  attain  knowledge  of  as  great  a variety 
as  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Fossil  lizards  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  even  more, 
have  become  not  at  all  uncommon  within  a few 
years  past  in  the  principal  cabinets  of  the  coun- 
try; and  quite  lately  species  of  fossil  serpents 
of  gigantic  size  have  been  indicated ; one  of  them, 
as  just  described  bv  Professor  Marsh,  reaching 
the  length  of  over  thirty  feet. 

DIAMONDS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

To  the  list  of  the  localities  of  the  diamond  in 
North  America,  sufficiently  rare  indeed,  may  be 
added  that  of  Oregon ; since,  in  specimens  of 
native  platinum  from  that  State,  recently  sub- 
mitted to  scientific  examination,  this  valued  min- 
eral has  been  found  in  large  numbers,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  fact  of  the  crystals  being  of 
microscopic  minuteness  may  tend  to  detract 
somewhat  from  the  pecuniary  importance  of  the 
discovery. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  GYPSUM  CASTS. 

Persons  who  have  occasion  to  take  casts  in 
gypsum,  for  purposes  of  science  or  art,  may  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  a method  by  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  ivory  and  of  bone  may  be  imparted 
to  them.  For  this  purpose  the  casts  are  to  be 
exposed  in  a stove  for  forty-eight  hours,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  about  *250  to  350  degrees, 
Fahr.,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  finally  immersed  in  hot 
white  varnish,  olive-oil,  melted  fat,  wax,  or  stea- 
rin, until  their  surface  is  completely  saturated. 
After  this  they  are  to  be  dipped  for  a moment 
in  water  heated  to  100  to  120  degrees;  and  this 
operation  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
several  hours ; after  which  they  are  to  be  left 
in  the  water  until  the  desired  degree  of  hardness 
is  attained. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SILK-WORM  EGGS. 

An  announcement  has  lately  been  made  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  which,  if  veri- 
fied by  further  experiments,  promises  to  be  of 
much  importance  in  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 
M.  Duclaux,  the  author  of  the  communication, 
states  that  exposure  to  a considerable  degree  of 
cold  for  a time  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  egg  is  kept  in  a warm  room  it  will 
fail  to  attain  its  proper  development. 

In  one  experiment  during  the  past  summer  a 


certain  lot  of  eggs  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  portion  being  placed  in  an  ice-house  and 
kept  there  for  about  fortv  days ; the  other  being 
left  in  a room  of  the  ordinary  temperature.  On 
i the  20th  of  September  each  of  these  two  portions 
was  again  subdivided  into  two,  and  one  of  each 
raised  gradually  to  a temperature  of  68  degrees. 
The  portion  that  had  been  kept  in  the  ice-house 
has  lately  hatched  out,  while  the  eggs  of  the 
other  lot  had  not  even  formed  an  embryo,  and 
it  was  thought  probable,  from  the  experience  of 
previous  years,  that  the  embryo  would  not  form 
until  subjected  to  a certain  degree  of  cold. 

The  remaining  two  portions  have  been  kept  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  be  experimented  upon  in  the 
next  season. 

It  is  inferred  from  the  above  facts  that,  while 
exposure  to  cold,  either  natural  or  artificial,  is 
required  for  the  hatching  of  the  silk-worm  egg, 
if  the  length  of  time  be  insufficient,  or  the  degree 
of  cold  not  great  enough,  an  unhealthy  worm 
will  be  produced,  and  that  possibly  to  some  such 
condition  as  this  may  be  ascribed  many  of  the 
diseases  which  have  in  late  years  so  sensibly  af- 
fected the  raising  of  silk-worms  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk. 

To  what  extent  these  same  conditions  apply 
to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  any  other  insects 
has  not  been  investigated ; but  the  subject  is  one 
of  much  interest,  and  we  presume  that  experi- 
ments will  be  tried  and  their  results  made  known 
in  due  course  of  time. 

DEEP-SEA  DREDGING. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  a re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
consisted  in  the  presentation  of  a preliminary  re- 
port of  the  British  Dredging  Commission,  w’hich, 
ns  some  of  our  readers  may  be  aw  are,  prosecuted 
its  researches,  at  one  time  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, at  the  great  depth  of  about  three  miles. 
The  facts  ascertained  from  an  examination  of 
the  collections  made  have  surprised  the  whole 
scientific  w’orld,  revealing  the  existence,  at  this 
enormous  depth,  of  animal  life  in  astonishing 
variety  of  species  and  remarkable  generic  forms. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  a great  difference  was 
found  in  the  temperature  at  points  at  the  same 
depth,  and  not  far  removed  from  each  other; 
the  depression  of  temperature  (only  to  30  J de- 
grees, Fahr.)  at  2400  fathoms  being  much  less 
than  had  been  previously  anticipated.  At  other 
levels,  however,  especially  between  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  tempera- 
ture was  registered  at  30  degrees ; while  another 
indication,  at  the  same  depth,  and  at  no  great 
distance,  was  43  degrees. 

The  hottest  bottom  temperature  was  found  on 
the  east  side  of  the  channel  between  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  Scotland ; and  over  the  whole  of  the 
warm  region  explored  the  bottom  was  found. to 
be  covered  with  the  Globigerina  deposit ; that  is, 
with  the  actual  chalk-producing  animalcules. 
The  animals  obtained  included  radiates,  mollusks, 
annelids,  crustaceans,  etc. ; among  them  127  spe- 
cies of  mollusks  not  previously  knowm  to  exist  in 
the  British  6eas.  In  a single  haul,  20,000  speci- 
mens of  one  form  of  Echinoid,  or  sea-urchin, 
were  brought  up. 

Some  curious  facts  were  also  ascertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  sea- 
water. Thus  white  at  the  surface  the  air  in  the 
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sea- water  contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  this  gas, 
the  rest  being  chiefly  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  increased  with  the 
depth,  until  at  700  fathoms  it  amounted  to  45 
per  cent. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  entire  chain  of  animal 
life  at  these  depths  depends  upon  the  chalk  ani- 
malcules referred  to  for  subsistence ; while  these 
find  their  support  in  the  organic  matter  diffused 
throughout  the  deep  sea-water,  which,  as  shown 
by  analysis,  is  present  in  considerable  quantity. 

STONE  AGE  IN  AFRICA 

At  one  time  it  was  asserted,  with  much  posi- 
tiveness, that  stone  implements,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  do  not  occur 
in  Africa ; and  many  plausible  speculations  were 
published  to  account  for  this  supposed  fact. 
Quite  lately,  however,  some  French  travelers  in 
Upper  Egypt  have  announced  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  that,  in  the  plateau  which  separates  the 
valley  of  Biban-El-Molouk  from  the  bluffs  that 
overlook  the  Pharaonic  edifice  of  Deir-El-Bhari, 
they  found  an  immense  quantity  of  chipped  flints, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  ail  extent  of 
more  than  300  square  feet.  These  articles  ex- 
hibit a close  relationship  to  the  well-known  forms 
so  common  elsewhere,  such  as  arrow-heads, 
lances,  hatchets,  knives,  scrapers,  awls,  ham- 
mers, etc. , and  evidently  constituted  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  manufacturing  establishment,  in  all 
probability  pro-historic,  and  resembling  similar 
ones  known  in  France  as  work-shops  of  the  Ne- 
olithic Period. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  MARS. 

A pamphlet  by  Mr.  Proctor,  a well-known 
astronomer,  written  to  accompany  some  recent 
stereograms  of  Mars,  calls  attention  anew  to  the 
very  great  similarity  between  this  planet  and  our 
own  earth  in  many  points  of  its  extraordinary 
physical  condition,  and  infers,  as  has  been  before 
suggested,  its  entire  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  living  creatures  such  as  those  that  now' 
people  the  earth.  The  polar  ice  can  readily 
be  distinguished,  extending  its  borders  in  the 
winter  and  contracting  in  the  summer.  An  at- 
mosphere, carrying  clouds,  and  mists  with  def- 
inite qualities,  is  readily  appreciable;  and  the 
indications  of  rain  and  snow  are  not  wanting. 
How  soon  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet — 
since  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  believe  in  their 
existence — is  yet  a matter  of  uncertainty ; but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  veiy  far 
distant  when  we  may  arrive  at  some  definite 
conclusions  in  regard  to  them. 

FIRE-PROOF  CLOTHING. 

The  number  of  casualties  resulting  from  the 
accidental  ignition  of  cotton  clothing  has  in- 
duced the  Chief  of  Police  of  Berlin  to  make  an 
official  communication  to  the  public,  urging  the 
employment  of  certain  substances  which  have 
recently  been  found  to  have  a very  satisfactory 
effect  in  rendering  such  articles  non-combustible. 

The  preparation  recommended  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  about  25  parts  of  tungstate  of  soda, 
and  three  or  four  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water.  If  the  articles 
are  such  as  require  to  be  starched,  they  may  be 
afterward  immersed  in  this  solution,  and  then 


dried  and  ironed ; or  a small  portion  of  the  com- 
bined salts  may  be  introduced  into  the  starch  be- 
fore it  is  applied  to  the  clothing.  Articles  which 
are  not  to  be  starched  may  be  simply  dipped  in 
the  solution,  and  then  dried  and  ironed.  The 
immunity  from  burning  of  articles  prepared  in 
this  way  is  very  great,  so  much  so  as  entirely  to 
remove  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  children 
whose  clothing  has  been  thus  treated. 

AREA  OF  ALASKA 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  the 
area  of  the  country  was  estimated  at  577,390 
square  miles,  the  proportion  of  arable  land,  or 
otherwise  valuable  soil,  not  being  indicated,  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  country  general- 
ly w'hich  then  prevailed,  and  which  has  not 
been  materially  decreased  since.  During  the 
past  summer  a new  map  of  the  country  was 
published  by  the  Coast  Survey,  based  in  consid- 
erable measure  upon  observations  made  by  Mr. 
William  II.  Dali,  the  well-known  explorer  of 
the  Yukon  River  and  the  vicinity  of  Norton 
Sound.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
measurement  by  Mr.  Ilanneman,  of  Gotha,  who 
announces,  as  the  result  of  his  final  investiga- 
tion, that  the  area  in  question  amounts  to  582, 867 
square  miles,  of  which  the  islands  constitute 
about  one-twentieth  part. 

v MONTEVIDEAN  BEEF. 

Beef  is  now  offered  for  sale  in  London  and 
Paris  at  from  five  to  eight  cents  a pound,  pre- 
pared in  Montevideo,  from  the  native  cattle  of 
that  country,  by  the  process  of  Mr.  Gorges.  This 
consists  in  soaking  the  meat,  in  pieces  of  from 
five  to  one  hundred  pounds,  in  a mixture  of  wa- 
ter (85  per  cent.)  and  hydrochloric  acid,  glycer- 
ine, and  hyposulphite  of  soda  (15  per  cent). 
After  a time  the  pieces  are  removed  and  dusted 
over  with  finely  powdered  bisulphite  of  soda, 
and  then  packed  in  boxes  as  full  as  possible  and 
sealed  up  air-tight.  In  this  way  the  meat  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time ; and  it  is  rendered 
fit  for  use  by  simply  soaking  for  a few  minutes  in 
water  to  which  a little  vinegar  has  been  added, 
followed  by  a moderate  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  meat  thus  prepared  is  equal 
to  that  of  a recently  killed  animal. 

TARANTULA  IN  COSTA  RICA 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  the  so-called  “Tarantula,”  a 
huge,  brown,  hairy  spider,  of  the  genus  Mygale, 
found  in  the  warmer  portions  of  America,  living 
in  holes  in  the  ground  lined  with  silk,  and  with 
or  without  a trap-door ; and  which  spins  no  web, 
but  captures  its  prey  by  running  it  down,  or  by 
leaping  upon  it.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
bird-catching  spider,  from  the  well-attested  fact 
of  its  having  been  known  to  capture  and  kill 
small  birds,  the  humming-bird  especially.  Many 
stories  are  current  in  Texas  and  California  of 
the  venomous  nature  of  these  spiders — the  offens- 
ive apparatus  consisting  of  a pair  of  sharp  claws 
with  poison  glands  attached,  which  secrete  the 
venom  and  inject  it  into  the  wound.  The  amount 
of  actual  injury  done  is  very  trifling  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  in  Central  America,  however,  espe- 
cially in  Costa  Rica,  this  animal  becomes  a very 
formidable  plague.  They  are  so  abundant  in 
certain  portions  that  the  ground  is  completely 
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riddled  with  their  butTows,  this  being  most  fre- 
quently the  case  in  low  meadows  and  pasture 
fields.  Here  horses  and  cattle  become  very  sub- 
ject to  their  attacks,  particularly  upon  those  por- 
tions of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  that  are 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  ground  when 
lying  down,  and  those  less  protected  by  hair,  as 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  udders  of  cows,  etc. 
The  wounds  made  by  these  spiders  are  very  pain- 
ful, and  unless  attended  to  soon  are  frequently 
fatal.  An  especially  dangerous  place  for  their 
attack  is  the  region  immediately  above  the  hoof 
— a wound  there  generally  resulting  in  the  slough- 
ing off  of  this  portion  of  the  foot.  The  usual 
remedy  is  the  application  of  salt  or  sulphate  of 
copper;  but  a solution  of  sal  ammoniac  is  said 
to  be  more  efficient. 

THE  DEESA  METEORITE. 

Much  interest  has  lately  been  excited  among 
mineralogists  and  physicists  by  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  a meteorite  which  fell,  some  years 
ago,  near  Deesa,  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili,  and 
which  is  stated  to  differ  from  all  others  known, 
in  combining  in  itself  the  characters  of  the  stony 
and  of  the  iron  meteorites,  the  iron  having  been 
injected  as  a metallic  vein  into  the  stone,  or  en- 
veloping fragments  of  it,  as  if  thrown  against  it 
when  in  a pasty  condition.  Specimens,  with  iron 
disseminated  in  small  particles  through  stone,  or 
vice  versa , are  well  known ; but  the  mechanical 
combination  or  apposition  of  the  |wo  substances 
in  the  manner  indicated  above  is  asserted  to 
be  something  new  to  science,  and  to  constitute 
the  first  instance  known  of  an  eruptive  meteoric 
rock. 

A careful  chemical  examination  of  portions 
of  this  meteorite  transmitted  to  Paris  by  Pro- 
fessor Domevko,  of  Santiago,  Chili,  was  recent- 
ly made  by  M.  Meunier,  and  shows  an  unex- 
pected relationship  to  two  other  meteorites — one 
of  iron,  which  fell  at  Caille,  in  the  Maritime 
Alps ; the  other  of  stone,  picked  up  at  Serif,  in 
Algiers,  June  9,  1867.  From  the  close  resem- 
blance in  composition  of  the  iron  and  stone  por- 
tions, respectively,  of  the  Deesa  meteorite  to  the 
two  just  mentioned,  the  inference  is  derived  that 
all  may  be  fragments  of  the  same  celestial  body, 
but  falling  to  the  earth  on  widely  remote  locali- 
ties. 

Some  interesting  conclusions  are  presented  by 
M.  Meunier,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Deesa  mete- 
orite, which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 
He  thinks  that  all  meteoric  masses  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fragments  of  some  heavenly  body  (per- 
haps of  several)  formerly  revolving  entire  around 
the  earth,  or  even  the  moon,  and  possibly  once 
the  seat  of  life.  As  the  original  heat  of  this  body 
was  given  off,  it  contracted  in  cooling,  and  final- 
ly split  into  fragments,  which  arranged  them- 
selves in  zones  according  to  their  material,  and 
continued  in  their  original  orbit.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, as  these  fragments  were  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earth’s  attraction,  they  gravitated  ; 
toward  it — the  smaller  particles  burning  up  be-  j 
fore  reaching  its  surface ; the  larger  falling  as 
meteoric  irons  and  meteoric  stones.  Mr.  Meunier 
reminds  us  that,  while  iron  meteorites  were  for- 
merly best  known,  occurring  almost  exclusively, 
at  the  present  day  they  consist  almost  entirely  of 
stone ; and  of  late  a new  class  of  carbonaceous 
meteorites  has  iffade  its  appearance.  From  this 
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he  infers  that  the  iron  formed  one  layer  of  the 
zone  of  fragments  referred  to,  and  was  first  drawn 
oft' ; and  that  hitherto-unknown  varieties  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  future. 

Finally,  M.  Meunier  sees  in  different  heaven- 
ly bodies  evidence  of  the  succession  of  changes 
suggested  as  occurring  in  the  above  original  me- 
teoric globe.  In  the  sun  he  finds  the  incandes- 
cent stage.  In  the  earth  the  equilibrium  between 
different  forces  is  maintained,  so  that  life  on  its 
surface  is  possible.  The  moon  is  a worn-out 
world — all  its  forces  exhausted,  or  nearly  so,  and 
it  will  ultimately  go  to  pieces  as  stated — a physic- 
al condition  to  be  imitated  by  our  own  globe  in 
the  distant  fut are. 

GOLD  IN  LAPLAND. 

It  is  stated  that  gold,  in  considerable  quantity, 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  Lapland  by  two 
Russians,  who  have  applied  to  their  government 
for  authority  to  gather  it.  They  made  the  dis- 
covery last  summer,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  soon  after  on  account  of  want  of 
provisions. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  LEAVES  OF  PLANTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  leaves  of  plants  per- 
form an  important  function,  both  in  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  and  in  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  the  two  processes  proceeding  contem- 
poraneously, and  both  determined  by  the  degree 
and  character  of  the  light  to  which  the  leaves  are 
exposed  rather  than  by  the  temperature.  Certain 
rays  of  light  appear  to  develop  these  properties 
of  the  leaves  more  than  others,  the  experiments 
showing  that  under  the  influence  of  yellow  light 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  gas  was  evolved,  while 
under  that  of  blue  rays  of  the  same  intensity  not 
quite  six  per  cent,  was  thrown  off. 

INDEX  TO  SCIENTIFIC  MEMOIRS. 

In  the  immense  number  of  memoirs  and  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  of  entire  volumes,  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  some  subject  of  physical  and  nat- 
ural science,  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  specialist  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  his  branch  of  research,  the  pub- 
lications necessary  to  keep  him  posted  in  its 
progress  being  printed  in  many  different  lan- 
guages and  at  widely  remote  points.  The  im- 
portance, therefore,  of  well-digested  indexes  to 
the  literature  of  science  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated in  the  amount  of  relief  furnished  to 
students,  enabling  them  to  know  to  what  works 
reference  should  be  made,  and  how  far  they  have 
at  hand  the  materials  for  study.  Several  works 
of  this  kind  have  appeared  from  time  to  time ; 
the  most  important,  as  far  as  natural  history  is 
concerned,  being  the  “ Bibliography  of  Zoolog}',” 
prepared  by  Professor  Agassiz,  and  published  by 
the  Ray  Society  of  London,  and  the  “Natural 
History  Bibliography”  of  Engelmann  and  Carus. 
For  some  years  past  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don has  been  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  an 
exhaustive  work  of  a similar  nature,  embracing 
all  branches  of  science  in  its  scope ; and  of  this 
three  large  quarto  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared, covering,  however,  only  a few  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  the  classification  of  the  titles  by 
Authors.  Negotiations  have  just  been  completed 
by  the  Society  for  the  preparation  of  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  subjects  embraced  in  this  bibli- 
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ography ; and  the  work  having  been  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Victor  Caras,  of  Leipsic,  the  appearance  of 
the  first  part  may  soon  be  looked  for.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  learn  that  to  an  American  we  owe  the 
initiation  of  the  important  work  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  stating 
that  it  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a sug- 
gestion made  by  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

RED  CORPUSCLES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  differences  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  has  been  a favorite  subject 
of  investigation  on  the  part  of  microscopical  ob- 
servers ; and  various  generalizations  have  been 
made  and  published  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a definite  system  in  regard  to  these  varia- 
tions. 

During  a recent  lecture  on  the  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor Gulliver,  a gentleman  who  has  been  very 
intimately  associated  with  the  progress  of  discov- 
ery in  regard  to  these  bodies,  it  was  stated  that, 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  there 
is  a definite  relationship  between  the  size  of  an 
animal  and  its  blood  corpuscles.  The  lecturer 
showed  that  while  the  old  theory  might  be  true, 
when  species  of  different  orders  were  compared, 
it  was  not  the  fact  in  relation  to  species  of  the 
same  order  or  family'.  Thus,  while  in  the  mouse 
we  find  corpuscles  larger  than  those  of  the  horse, 
yet  we  find  that  among  the  rodents  themselves, 
the  largest  species  have  the  largest  corpuscles ; 
and  so  in  other  instances. 

In  the  mammal,  the  corpuscles  were  stated  to 
be  circular,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  camel 
tribe,  where  they  are  oval.  The  largest  are 
found  in  the  great  ant-eater,  the  two- toed  sloth, 
and  the  capybara,  the  largest  of  their  respective 
orders.  The  ruminants  have  the  smallest  cor- 
puscles; and  of  these,  the  smallest  genus,  that 
of  the  musk-deer,  has  the  least  of  all.  In  birds, 
the  corpuscles  are  all  oval,  and  vary  but  little  in 
shape,  although  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  size 
prevails  here  as  in  the  mammals.  In  reptiles, 
where  they  are  oval,  the  variation  in  size  is  ex- 
traordinary ; the  smallest  being  in  some  of  the 
scaly  species,  the  largest  in  the  Proteus  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Giant  Salamander  of  Japan,  and  some 
peculiar  American  forms.  In  fishes,  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  different  orders,  both  in 
shape  and  size.  The  red  corpuscle  of  the  mam- 
mal differs  from  that  of  the  other  three  classes 
in  wanting  the  nucleus  characteristic  of  the  rest, 
os  well  as  by  its  comparatively  small  s.izc.  For 
this  reason  the  lecturer  divided  the  vertebrates 
into  two  classes — the  oviparous  vertebrates  and 
the  mammals. 

PROTOPLASM. 

The  subject  of  “ protoplasm ,”  a term  intended 
to  express  the  original  material  out  of  which  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  are  formed,  has 
been  a “bone  of  contention” among  naturalists 
and  theologians  ever  since  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain lectures  and  articles  relative  to  it  by  Profess- 
or Huxley ; and  from  England  to  Australia  the 
matter  has  attracted  great  attention,  and  caused 
much  animated,  and  even  acrimonious,  discus- 
sion. 

In  a recent  lecture  Professor  Huxley  repeats 
his  former  propositions,  with  some  modifications, 


and  announces  protoplasm  to  be  a complex  body, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Ordinary  plants  are  made 
up  of  masses  of  protoplasm,  each  having  a wooden 
cose,  and  associated  together.  Animals  consist 
of  similar  masses  of  protoplasm,  not  inclosed  in 
wooden  cases,  but  embodied  in  other  matter, 
which  results  in  the  modification  of  protoplasm. 
Both  animals  and  plants  feed,  grow,  multiply, 
and  die,  and  are  then  resolved  into  simple  com- 
pounds, which  are  chiefly  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia.  Ordinary  animals  can  not  make 
protoplasm,  but  must  be  supplied  with  it.  Ordi- 
nary plants,  on  the  other  hand,  can  make  it  from 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  mat- 
ter contained  in  living  bodies  is  continually  un- 
dergoing a circulation  from  the  non-living  world 
through  the  living  world,  back  again  to  the  non- 
living world. 

HAY-FEVER. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  without  some  experi- 
ence, either  in  themselves  or  through  their  friends, 
of  the  distressing  affection  known  as  “ hay-fever,” 
or  “ rose-cold,”  a kind  of  catarrh  which  appears, 
year  after  year,  in  the  same  person  at  about  the 
same  period  of  the  summer  season.  An  eminent 
microscopist,  troubled  with  this  complaint,  has  re- 
cently announced  his  belief  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  development,  at  the  season  indicated,  of  vi- 
brios, a peculiar  form  of  low  organic  life  well 
known  to  microscopists.  They  appeared  to  him 
to  be  developed  in  the  cavities  and  recesses  con- 
nected with  the  nose,  although  not  in  the  nose 
itself,  since  its  ordinary  secretion  did  not  contain 
them,  and  they  were  only  found  w hen  a violent 
sneezing,  or  blowing  of  the  nose,  took  place.  If 
this  be  the  fact,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  true 
cure  for  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  snuffing 
up  of  the  vapor  of  carbolic  acid  ; this  substance 
having  the  property  of  destroying  the  vitality  of 
microscopic  growths,  and  preventing  their  multi- 
plication. 

POISONOUS  MILK. 

A curious  instance  of  vicarious  poisoning  has 
recently  been  announced  from  N icaragua.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  cow's  belonging  to  a certain  mining 
establishment  obtained  access  to  water  contained 
in  a trough  in  which  mercury  w as  occasionally 
washed,  and  persons  drinking  the  milk  of  these 
cows  became  severely  salivated.  The  cause  of 
this  sickness  was  not  discovered  for  some  time, 
the  cows  themselves  at  first  not  showing  any 
particular  symptoms  of  distress,  although  subse- 
quently they  became  reduced  in  condition,  and 
their  gums  much  swollen ; and  some,  though  not 
all,  afterward  died.  Distinct  traces  of  mercury 
were  found  in  the  milk  by  analysis. 

GIANT  SALAMANDER. 

Among  other  great  curiosities  of  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Leyden  a living  Giant  Salamander 
of  Japan  was  for  many  years  not  the  least,  speci- 
mens having  been  brought  from  that  country  by 
Dr.  Von  Siebold,  a well-known  explorer.  Much 
interest  attached  to  this  species  from  the  fact  of 
its  close  relationship  to  a fossil  animal,  which 
was  called  by  Scheuchzer,  homo  diluvii  testis,  or 
“a  petrified  man,  a witness  of  the  flood.”  An- 
other living  ally  of  the  latter  is  a very  ill-favored 
animal  found  in  the  Alleghany  fend  other  West- 
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em  rivers,  and  called  by  the  people  “alligator” 
or  “ hell  bender.  ” 

Quite  recently  a specimen  of  the  Japanese  sal- 
amander has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Milan ; and  measuring,  as  it  does, 
more  than  five  feet  in  length,  it  is  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  animal  of  this  class  ever  seen  in  mod- 
ern times. 

EARTHQUAKE  WAVES  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Professor  Hochstetter  has  lately  published  an 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
great  wave  of  the  Pacific  consequent  upon  the 
earthquake  of  the  13th  of  August,  1868,  off  the 
coast  of  Peru.  This  wave  was  propagated  with 
varying  velocity,  until  it  passed  over  the  entire 
extent  of  the  ocean  ; and  the  rate  of  its  motion, 
or  the  time  occupied  in  passing  over  a given 
space,  has  been  used  by  Professor  Hochstetter  as 
a measure  for  determining  the  average  depth  of 
the  sea  in  different  localities ; since  the  speed  was 
more  rapid  where  the  depth  of  the  ocean  was 
the  greater,  and  retarded  where  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  comparatively  shallow. 

This  wave  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
about  seven  hours ; the  Marquesas  in  a little 
less  than  that  time ; New  Zealand  in  about  elev- 
en hours ; and  Australia  in  about  thirteen.  It 
was  found  that  the  line  of  greatest  depth  lay  be- 
tween Arica  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  its  mean 
being  about  twenty-five  hundred  fathoms ; while 
from  Arica  to  New  Zealand  the  depth  is  but  a 
little  more  than  half  that  amount. 

A somewhat  similar  investigation  was  made 
many  years  ago  by  Professor  Bache,  based  upon 
the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  an  earth- 
quake wave  from  Japan  to  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  result  being  an  estimate  of  an  aver- 
age depth  of  nearly  twenty-two  hundred  fathoms 
between  the  two  countries. 

SOCIABLE  ANTS. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  vindic- 
tive nature  of  ants,  and  their  ferocity  in  attack- 
ing any  intruder  into  their  nests,  that  we  learn 
with  some  surprise  that  different  species  system- 
atically permit  the  intrusion  and  residence  among 
them  of  forms  of  other  orders  of  insects  with 
which  they  apparently  have  nothing  in  common. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  case  of  aphides  or  the 
green  plant-lice,  which  ants  are  in  the  habit  of 
capturing  and  penning  up,  either  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  branches  outdoors,  or  in  their  dwellings, 
and  using  them  as  milk  cattle,  appropriating  the 
sweet  secretion  which  exudes  from  their  bodies, 
but  to  cases  where  nothing,  apparently,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  guests  to  compensate  for  "the  room 
they  are  allowed  to  occupy.  Some  of  these  in- 
sects live  with  the  ants  only  while  in  the  larval 
condition,  such  as  the  well-known  rose-chafer 
of  Europe,  which  feeds  on  particles  of  decayed 
wood  that  the  ants  have  brought  together  in 
their  homes.  Others  live  with  the  ants  in  their 
perfect  condition,  but  are  not  found  there  ex- 
clusively. Among  these  are  the  Ilisters  and 
some  of  the  burrowing  beetles.  There  is,  how- 
ever, still  a third  class  of  visitors  who  never  leave 
the  ant-houses,  passing  their  entire  lives  from  the 
egg  to  the  adult  stage  there.  Already  over  three 
hundred  species  of  such  insects,  principally  bee- 
tles, have  been  enumerated. 


MOUNTAIN  OF  8ULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Mineralogists  will  be  interested  to  learn  of 
the  existence  of  two  mountain  peaks  composed 
of  thin  strata  of  micaceous  shales,  traversed  by 
masses  of  sulphuret  of  antimony.  This  remark- 
able formation  occurs  in  a chain  which  separates 
Austria  from  Moldavia.  The  amount  of  this 
mineral  is  immense;  and  after  a rain  there  is 
an  unpleasant  sulphurous  6mell  appreciable  in 
every  direction.  The  earth  under  these  peaks 
is  covered  with  huge  blocks  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons.  In  the  vicinity  are  various  springs,  con- 
taining a large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  solu- 
tion, from  which  a constant  and  enormous  ex- 
halation passes  into  the  atmosphere. 

ACTION  OF  SUN’S  RAYS  ON  FLAME. 

It  has  been  a favorite  dogma  from  almost  time 
immemorial  that  the  light  of  the  sun  will  extin- 
guish or  materially  deaden  a burning  flame.  A 
series  of  careful  experiments  recently  prosecuted 
in  England  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  led  him  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  direct  sunlight  or 
diffused  daylight  does  not  exercise  the  slight- 
est influence  upon  a lighted  candle  or  other 
flame. 

ABSORPTION  OF  HYDROGEN  BY  NICKEL. 

The  property  which  platinum  possesses  of  ab- 
sorbing hydrogen  in  a definite  quantity  suggest- 
ed to  Professor  Graham  a method  of  proving  the 
metallic  nature  of  this  gas,  the  two  substances 
forming  a definite  chemical  alloy.  It  has  lately 
been  found  that  nickel  has  the  same  property  as 
platinum,  and  that  it  will  take  up  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  its  volume  of  the  gas. 

EGG  OIL. 

A favorite  remedy  in  Southern  Russia  for  cur- 
ing cuts,  bruises,  etc. , consists  in  applying  what 
is  called  egg  oil,  prepared  by  boiling  the  eggs 
hard,  and  then  taking  the  yolks  and  crushing 
them,  placing  them  over  a fire,  and  stirring  them 
carefully  until  the  whole  substance  is  on  the  point 
of  taking  fire.  When  the  vessel  is  removed,  the 
oil  which  has  separated  is  to  be  poured  off.  Near- 
ly two  tea-spoonfuls  of  oil  are  obtained  from  a 
single  egg. 

DETERMINATION  OF  AGE  OF  OLD  HORSE& 

A French  author,  referring  to  the  asserted 
fact  that  after  a horse  is  eight  years  old  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  its  age  by  the  teeth,  an- 
nounces that  at  this  period  in  the  horse’s  life  a 
fold  or  wrinkle  becomes  visible  in  the  upper  edge 
of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  that  a new  fold  forms 
with  each  succeeding  year. 

LIQUIDS  IN  CRYSTALS. 

The  liquids  contained  in  the  cavities  of  cer- 
tain minerals,  such  as  rock-crystal  and  topaz, 
have  been  lately  examined  by  means  of  the  well- 
known  Geissler  tubes,  into  which  the  substances 
to  be  determined  were  introduced.  An  induc- 
tion current  was  passed  through  the  tubes,  and 
the  light  produced  investigated  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  substance  in  question  consisted  of  carbonic 
acid,  either  in  a pure  state  or  else  mixed  with 
water. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES.  I it  was  debated  at  length  in  the  Senate.  Those 


OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  January. 

Congress,  on  the  lQth,  resumed  its  session 
after  the  holiday  recess.  The  following  new 
measures  have  been  introduced  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Record : 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  regulating  descents  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah ; a bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  except  to  actual  settlers ; a bill 
to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Nevada ; 
a bill  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege,  and  to 
establish  a United  States  postal  telegraph  sys- 
tem ; a bill  making  it  a misdemeanor  to  fit  out 
or  equip  ships  of  war,  or  to  sell  or  furnish  arms 
or  munitions  of  war,  to  be  employed  by  a for- 
eign prince  or  state  against  the  people  of  any 
province,  district,  or  colony  who  are  in  a state 
of  armed  insurrection  against  such  foreign  prince 
or  state,  and  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  such 
ship  or  munitions ; a resolution  providing  for  the 
redemption  by  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
currency,  paying  $1  in  coin  for  $1  20  in  cur- 
rency; a resolution  of  inquiry  (adopted)  as  to 
the  expediency  of  compelling  the  national  banks 
to  retain  the  semi-annual  interest  on  their  bonds 
until  they  shall  be  in  a condition  to  resume  specie 
payments ; a resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  including  in  any  treaty  for  the  ad- 
justment of  all  matters  of  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  an  article 
for  the  transfer  of  British  Columbia  to  the  United 
States ; a bill  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege, 
and  to  establish  a letter-earner  system  in  cities 
having  5000  inhabitants. 

In  the  House,  a bill  to  repeal  all  tariff  duties 
now  imposed  on  animals  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  breeding  purposes ; a bill  to  es- 
tablish a permanent  navy-yard  and  depot  at 
Mound  City,  Illinois;  a bill  to  repeal  all  the 
acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy ; 
a bill  for  the  apportionment  of  Representatives 
among  the  several  States ; a resolution  declara- 
tory of  the  right  in  States  to  protect  themselves 
against  a nuisance,  and  that  Chinese  emigration 
should  be  discouraged ; bills  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  Kansas  and  Osage  tribes  of  In- 
dians to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  dispose  of 
their  lands  in  Kansas  to  actual  settlers;  a bill 
providing  for  a commission  to  investigate  claims 
arising  from  Indian  depredations ; a bill  to  ex- 
tend the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  over 
certain  lands;  a bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  Nevada;  a bill  to  disencumber 
the  public  domain  of  the  so-called  Indian  titles ; 
a joint  resolution  declaring  Virginia  entitled  to 
representation ; a bill  to  reduce  the  army  of  the 
United  States;  a bill  to  abolish  the  franking 
privilege  after  July  1,  1870,  and  to  establish  a 
postal  telegraph  system ; a resolution  (adopted) 
that  a strict  regard  to  economy  forbids  the  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  of  the 
government;  a bill  constituting  eight  hours  a 
days  work  for  government  employes;  a bill 
making  it  unlawful  for  a State  Legislature  to 
rescind  its  ratification  of  a constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  making  it  a penal  offense  to  propose 
such  rescinsion. 

The  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Vir- 
ginia came  up  in  both  Houses  on  the  10th,  when 
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objecting  to  the  immediate  admission  of  the 
State  did  so  on  the  ground  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  could  not  take  the  test-oath ; 
and  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Hoar  (Au- 
gust 28,  1869),  that  the  oath  might  be  legally 
dispensed  with,  was  disputed.  On  the  11th  a 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee in  the  House,  admitting  Virginia  to  rep- 
resentation on  the  following  conditions  : 

First.  That  no  person  shall  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  in  said  state  who  shall  not  have  taken  and 
subscribed  one  of  the  following  oaths  or  affirmations, 
namely : 44 1 do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I have 
never  taken  an  oath  as  a member  of  Congress,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a member  of  any 
State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  aud  thereafter  engaged  in  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof  ;*’  or,  “ I do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I have  been  relieved  from  disability  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  as  provided  for  by  the  third  seciion 
of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.** 

Second.  That  the  Constitution  of  said  State  shall 
never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  of  the 
right  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  said  State  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  or  hold  office  by  said  Constitution,  ex- 
cept as  a punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  fel- 
onies at  common-law,  w’hcreof  they  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  under  laws  equally* applicable  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  said  State;  or  to  prevent  any  per- 
son on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  from  serving  as  a juror  or  participating 
equally  in  the  school  fund  or  school  privileges  pro- 
vided for  in  said  Constitution ; Provided , That  any 
alteration  of  said  Constitution,  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  voters  of  said  State,  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  said  voters. 

Third.  That  all  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  ijben 
said  Constitution  shall  take  effect  hold  or  exercise  the 
functions  of  any  executive,  administrative,  or  judicial 
office  In  said  State  by  the  appointment  or  authority 
of  the  district  commander  shaJl  continue  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  until  their  suc- 
cessors, or  those  upon  whom  such  duties  shall  under 
said  Constitution  devolve,  are  duly  choseu  or  appoint- 
ed aud  qualitied. 

Sec,  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  said  State  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1SC9,  shall 
have  the  same  validity  as  if  made  by  previous  au- 
thority of  law. 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amendment 
to  “strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauses,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following : That  the  said 
State  of  Virginia  is  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.”  Mr.  Bing- 
ham’s substitute  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
January  14,  by  a vote  of  98  to  95.  The  result 
in  the  Senate’  was  different.  Several  amend- 
ments prescribing  conditions  of  admission  were 
adopted,  and  thus  amended  the  bill  passed, 
January  21,  by  a vote  of  47  to  10.  The  condi- 
tions of  admission  arc  these:  1st.  That  an  oath 
shall  be  taken  by  every  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  that  he  has  never,  os  a mem- 
ber of  Congress,  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  as  a member  of  any  State  Legislature, 
or  as  an  officer  of  any  State,  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  rebellion ; or  an  oath  that  he 
has  been  relieved  from  political  disabilities : 2d. 

That  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  shall  never  be 
so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citi- 
zen or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
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the  right  to  vote  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  the 
Constitution  herein  recognized,  except  as  a pun- 
ishment for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at 
common-law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted  under  laws  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  said  State,  provided  that  any 
alteration  of  said  Constitution,  prospective  in 
its  effects,  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  place  of  residence  of  voters;  3d.  That  it 
shall  never  be  lawful  for  the  same  State  to  de- 
prive any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  on  ac- 
count of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold  office  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  or  upon  any 
such  ground  to  require  of  him  any  other  quali- 
fications for  office  than  are  required  of  all  other 
citizens ; 4th.  That  the  Constitution  of  Virginia 
shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  de- 
prive any  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  of  the 
United  States  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  said  State. 

On  the  24th  the  Senate  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  House,  136  to  57.  On  the  subsequent  day  it 
received  the  President’s  signature. 

In  the  House,  on  the  11th,  a bill  was  passed  to 
provide  every  soldier  disabled  in  the  late  war 
with  an  artificial  limb  once  every  five  years. 
The  Surgeon-General  states  the  number  of  those 
to  be  thus  provided  with  legs  as  4646  ; with  arms, 
2817 ; with  feet,  22;  with  hands,  74;  with  ap- 
paratus, 213;  total  7772.  This  is  the  number 
now  provided  with  artificial  limbs,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  is  to  renew  the  provision  every 
five  years. — On  the  12  th  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  rescinding  the  ratification  by 
a previous  Legislature  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, was  laid  before  both  Houses. — The  same 
day  Senator  Sumner  introduced  his  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  refunding  and  consolidation  of  the 
national  debt,  to  extend  banking  facilities,  and 
to  establish  specie  payments.  As  explained  by 
its  author,  the  bill  proposes  the  substitution  of 
bank-notes  for  greenbacks ; it  contemplates  the 
extinguishment  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  of  1862 
(amounting  to  about  five  hundred  millions),  and 
the  substitution  of  five  per  cent,  ten-forties,  pay- 
able in  coin ; the  extension  of  bank-notes  from 
three  to  five  hundred  millions,  requiring  from 
all  national  banks  the  four  per  cent,  bonds — 
$100  for  $80  of  notes  issued;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  as  many  greenbacks  as  would  be  equal 
in  value  to  the  increase  of  the  bank-notes. — A 
bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  providing  that 
no  government  official  shall  receive  or  solicit  a 
gift  or  present  from  other  government  officials. 
— On  the  20th  Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, in  behalf  of  his  colleagues  in  the  two  Houses 
and  of  his  State,  presented  to  Congress  a statue 
of  General  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Revolutionary 
memory. — The  bill  to  abolish  the  franking  privi- 
lege came  before  the  House  on  the  26th,  and  was 
passed,  174  to  14. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  ratified  the  Fif- 
teenth Constitutional  Amendment  on  the  14th. 
On  the  20th  it  was  ratified  by  the  Ohio  and  Iowa 
Legislatures,  on  the  13th  by  the  Kansas  Senate, 
on  the  15th  by  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  and 
on  the  18th  by  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature. 
This  makes  27  States  that  have,  in  both  Houses 
of  their  Legislatures,  ratified  the  Amendment. 
Twenty-eight  are  required  to  make  the  requisite 
three-fourths. 
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Major-General  Joseph  A.  Mower  died  at  New 
Orleans,  January  8,  from  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

He  was  commander  of  the  Department  of  Lou- 
isiana.— George  D.  Prentice,  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Journal,  died  on  the  22d  of 
January  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Clarence  J. 
Prentice,  a few  miles  below  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a little  over  sixty- six  years  of 
age. 

EUROPE. 

A new  French  Ministry  was  formed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  with  M.  Emile  Ollivicr 
(Minister  of  Justice  and  Religion)  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  as  follow : 

Minister  of  Foreign  A fairs.  Count  Napoleon  Daru. 

Minister  of  the  Interior Chevandier  dr  Valdromk. 

Minister  of  Finance Louis  JosEm  Bufpiit. 

Minister  of  War General  Edmund  Leikkup. 

Minister  of  Marine Kegault  de  Genouilly. 

Min.  of  Public  Instruction  .Emils  Alexis  Lkgris. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  . .Marquis  Db  Taluoukt. 

Min.  of  Agricult,  and  Com..  M.  Charles  Lou  vet. 

Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  . .M.  Maurice  Richard. 

Min.  of  the  Emp.  Household.  Count  Vaillant. 

Pres,  of  Council  of  State Esq u iron  db  Parikn. 

The  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  expired 
February  4.  On  the  27th  there  w'as  a stormy 
debate  concerning  its  renewal  in  the  Corps  L£gis- 
latif.  M.  Thiers,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  ministry,  demanded  the  renunciation  of  the 
treaty.  The  government,  however,  was  sustained 
by  a vote  of  201  to  32. 

A quarrel  having  arisen  between  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte  and  the  editors  of  the  Marseillaise , in 
consequence  of  a bitter  attack  made  by  that  pa- 
per on  the  Prince,  the  latter  sent  a note  to  Henii 
Rochefort,  the  responsible  editor,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a challenge.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  10th  M.  Fouvielle  and  M.  Victor  Noir,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Marseillaise , proceeded  to 
the  residence  of  the  Prince — No.  59  Rue  d’Au- 
teuil — as  seconds  in  the  contemplated  duel.  In- 
cited by  some  provocatory  w ords,  the  Prince  shot 
Victor  Noir,  killing  him  instantly.  The  city  of 
Paris  was  greatly  excited  by  the  tragedy.  Prince 
Bonaparte  made  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  occurrence : 

“M.  Fouvielle  and  M.  Victor  Noir  came  to 
my  residence,  with  a menacing  air,  with  their 
* hands  in  their  pockets,  and  presented  a letter 
from  M.  Pascal  Groussett.  I said,  4 It  is  Roche- 
fort, and  not  his  creatures,  that  I seek.’  4 Read 
the  letter,  ’ replied  Noir.  I had  my  hand  on  my 
pistol  in  my  pocket.  4 Are  you  responsible  for 
it?’  I asked.  At  this  I received  a slap  in  the 
face  from  Noir,  when  I drew  my  revolver  and 
fired  at  him.  Fouvielle  crouched  behind  a chair, 
and  from  the  protection  that  afforded  aimed  his 
revolver  at  me,  but  he  could  not  get  it  to  go  off. 

I fired  at  him  while  he  was  in  that  position,  when 
he  ran  out  of  the  room.  He  stopped  in  the  next 
room,  and  again  turned  his  pistol  tow  ard  me.  I 
fired  at  him  again,  and  he  fled.  ” 

The  statement  made  by  M.  De  Fouvielle 
declares  that  the  Prince,  without  provocation, 
slapped  M.  Victor  Noir,  and  then  shot  him. 

The  Prince  surrendered  himself  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  and  a decree  was  issued  con- 
voking the  Chambers  for  an  investigation  of  the 
case.  In  the  Corps  Legislatif  M.  Rochefort  said 
the  people  must  judge  the  murderer.  M.  Ollivier, 
in  reply,  promised  that  justice  should  be  done. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said:  44  We  are 
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justice,  law,  moderation ; if  you  force  us  we  will 
be  power.”  The  office  of  the  Marseillaise  was 
seized  on  the  1 1th  by  order  of  the  government. 
On  the  12th  5000  workmen  from  the  Faubourg 
attended  the  funeral  of  Victor  Noir.  Between 
two  and  three  o’clock  over  100,000  persons  were 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the 
remains  reposed.  Rochefort  attended  the  funer- 
al, and  his  presence  called  forth  an  enthusiastic 
demonstration.  At  the  cemetery  there  were  fre- 
quent shouts  of  “Vive  la  re'publique ! ” and  the 
“Marseillaise”  was  repeatedly  sung  by  the  peo- 
ple ; but  beyond  this  there  was  no  disturbance. 
Rochefort’s  arraignment  (or  the  decision  to  grant 
the  demand  of  the  government  for  his  arraign- 
ment) was  voted  on  the  17th.  The  vote  stood 
226  to  84.  This  action  produced  considerable 
excitement.  The  same  day  that  the  vote  w as 
taken  the  Marseillaise  published  a dispatch  from 
Madrid  stating  that  a public  meeting  of  20,000 
republicans  in  that  city  sent  congratulations  to  the 
republicans  of  Paris,  and  to  Deputy  Rochefort, 
“the  devoted  champion  of  democracy.”  Soon 
after  this  event  there  was  a new  excitement  fur- 
nished by  the  strike  of  the  operators  at  La  Creuzot 
— one  of  the  principal  iron-manufacturing  towns 
in  Europe ; and  in  connection  with  this  a mining 
accident  occurred  at  La  Creuzot,  resulting  in 
considerable  loss  of  life.  M.  Schneider,  the 
President  of  the  French  Senate,  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  La  Creuzot. 
The  extreme  radical  journals  were  distributed 
freely  among  the  w'orking-men,  and  in  this  way 
the  trouble  was  increased.  On  the  21st  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Marseillaise  was  arrested,  on 
account  of  the  influence  of  that  journal  upon  the 
workmen  of  La  Creuzot.  On  the  22d  Roche- 
fort’s trial  was  concluded.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment,  and 
to  pay  a fine  of  3000  francs. 

A cable  telegram  dated  January  20  states  that 
M.  Ollivier  had  addressed  a circular  to  the  Pro- 
cureurs-Gdndrals  on  the  subject  of  the  press. 
He  says  polemics  are  to  be  free,  but  attacks  on 
the  Emperor,  apologies  for  crimes,  attempts  to 
turn  the  soldiers  from  their  duty,  matter  that 
tends  to  cause  disobedience  of  the  laws,  and  all 
libels,  are  to  be  severely  punished,  especially  the 
latter,  with  heavy  fines.  He  also  enjoins  the  ob- 
servance of  great  vigilance  in  the  matter  of  polit- 
ical meetings. 

The  trial  of  Traupmann,  the  murderer  of  the 
Kinck  family,  was  concluded  December  30.  He 
was  executed  January  19.  To  the  last  he  insist- 
ed that  he  had  accomplices. 

Early  in  January  a decided  negative  was  re- 
ceived from  Victor  Emanuel  as  to  the  candidature 
to  the  Spanish  throne  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa. 
This  broke  up  the  Cabinet,  which  was  reorganized 
on  the  9th,  Sefior  Rivero  accepting  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  Admiral  Topcte  that  of  the  Ma- 
rine, and  Sefior  Segosta  the  Department  of  State. 
— The  Cortes  reassembled  on  the  11th.  A prop- 
osition for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  on  the  24th,  received  only  38  votes 
against  151.  The  returns  of  the  elections  for 
vacancies  in  the  Cortes  indicate  a defeat  of  the 
monarchists. 

Since  the  1st  of  January  theCEcumenical  Coun- 
cil has  held  its  sessions  in  the  Quirinal.  The 
German  bishops,  on  the  21st,  had  a meeting  and 
resolved  that,  unless  the  number  of  members  in 


dioceses  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  votes 
of  the  Council,  they  would  secede  in  a body. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Advices  from  Hay  ti,  of  December  20,  reported 
the  fall  of  Port-au-Prince,  after  an  attack  bv 
sea  and  land,  on  the  18th  and  19th.  Salnaves 
vessel,  the  Algonquin , was  captured  without 
bloodshed,  Salnnve  making  his  escape  to  the 
city.  Later  information  show  s that  decrees  were 
afterward  issued  by  the  provisional  government, 
under  the  presidency  of  Nossage  Saget  (Decem- 
ber 22  and  31),  declaring  Sylvain  Salnave  an  out- 
law, and  setting  a price  upon  his  head  of  5000 
piastres,  and  establishing  temporary  revolution- 
ary tribunals  in  all  sections  of  the  republic.  Sal- 
nave  is  reported  to  have  been  shot. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  we  have  had 
somewhat  discouraging  advices  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Cuban  insurgents.  At  first,  we  re- 
ceived reports  of  the  surrender  of  large  bodies  of 
the  patriots.  The  Havana  journals  late  in  Decem- 
ber announced  the  termination  of  the  revolution. 
These  journals  professed  to  have  seen  a copy  of  a 
circular,  issued  by  the  Cuban  Junta  of  New  York 
city,  advising  the  Cnbans  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Our  journals  of  January  23  published  a state- 
ment, by  Miguel  A.  Aldama,  contradicting  this 
assertion.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  Spanish  rein- 
forcements having  arrived,  General  Pucllo  ad- 
vanced into  the  Central  Department,  from  Nue- 
vitas,  December  24.  But  from  the  reports  re- 
ceived of  his  expedition,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  productive  of  material  results.  Advices  from 
Havana,  January  28,  report  the  return  of  General 
Puello  to  Puerto  Principe  with  the  remnants  of 
his  army,  after  having  sustained  a severe  defeat  in 
an  engagement  w ith  General  Jordan  : 3(5  officers 
and  400  men  of  the  Spanish  forces  were  reported 
as  killed  or  w ounded.  The  same  advices  indicate 
that  General  Jordan  had  relieved  General  Quesa- 
da  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cuban  army. 

THE  RED  RIVER  REBELLION. 

Governor  M‘Dongall  and  Colonel  Dennis  ar- 
rived at  St.  Clond,  Minnesota,  December  30. 
It  seemed  to  be  their  impression  that  the  re- 
bellion had  been  instigated  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  that  the  Ottawa  Government  had 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  Governor  by  its 
dilatory  proceedings.  The  new'  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Red  River  Territory  was,  on  the 
8th,  reported  to  be  in  working  order,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  safe  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  the  contents  of  which  it  appropriated 
to  the  public  use.  Troops  were  being  organized, 
and  considerable  apprehension  was  felt  as  to 
intentions  of  the  Indians.  The  population  of 
the  Red  River  country  numbers  about  15,000, 
and  is  divided  among  French,  English,  Scotch, 
Canadians,  Americans,  and  half-breeds.  The 
climate  is  mild.  The  trade  of  the  settlements 
is  almost  entirely  in  furs.  Rupert’s  I^nnd — all 
of  which  is  affected  by  the  question  now  at  issue 
— contains  2,000,000  of  square  miles,  350,000 
of  which  consist  of  prairie  or  meadow  land.  The 
remaining  territory  is  occupied  by  lakes,  forests, 
and  impassable  tracts  of  snow  and  ice.  The 
revolutionists  have  established  a journal  called 
the  New  Nation , which  advocates  territorial  in- 
dependence, to  be  followed  by  annexation  to  the 
United  States, 
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AT  our  annual  “Spring”  opening  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  quote  the  lines  follow- 
ing, which  were  used  as  an  opening  to  Spring  in 
the  Looker  On , published  in  1793 : 

“Like  a maiden  shy  and  fearfal. 

Hidden  now  by  tarns,  and  seen, 

Frownest  now.  and  now  art  cheerful, 

Spring,  creation's  fickle  queen. 

“Winter’s  wither’d  clutches  hold  thee. 

Doting  ou  thy  youthfhl  charms ; 

Snramer,  longing  to  infold  thee. 

Pulls  thee  to  his  ardent  arm®** 

And  this  from  an  equally  old  source : 

“The  ‘New-come’  of  the  yea/ is  bom  to-day, 

With  a strong,  lusty  laugh  and  ioyous  shout 
Uprising,  with  its  mother,  it,  in  play, 

Throws  flowers  on  her — palls  hard  buds  about, 
To  open  them  for  blossoms;  and  its  voice, 

Pealing  o’er  dells,  plains,  uplands,  and  high  groves, 
Startles  all  living  things,  till  they  rejoice 
In  re-creation  of  themselves ; each  loves 
And  blesses  each;  and  man’s  intelligence. 

In  inusings  grateful,  thanks  All-Wise  Beneficence.** 

In  one  of  the  interior  cities  of  this  State,  dur- 
ing the  mayoralty  of  a gentleman  not  more  fa- 
mous for  enterprise  and  ability  than  for  large- 
heartedness and  fondness  for  a joke,  a prominent 
subject  of  interest  and  discussion  was  a contem- 
plated change  in  the  organization  of  the  police 
department,  and  as  this  was  to  be  decided  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  a lively  canvass  was  gone  into 
by  those  most  interested  in  the  result.  It  so 
happened  that  the  official  who  acted  as  door- 
keeper at  the  mayor’s  office  was  an  individual 
whose  position  on  the  pending  question  was  con- 
spicuously uncertain,  and  various  ingenious  ex- 
pedients had  been  ineffectually  resorted  to  to  as- 
certain it.  Finally,  a gentleman  connected  with 
the  press  took  it  upon  himself  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  “ interviewed”  him : 

“ Well,  Tinkham,  how  do  you  stand  on  this 
thing  ?” 

“What  thing?” 

“ Why,  this  question  of  the  police.” 

“Well,  really,  I don’t  know.” 

“Don’t  know!” 

“ Well,  you  see,  I haven't  thought  any  thing 
about  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  played  out;  you  understand  it 
well  enough.” 

“But  I don’t,  though.  I haven’t  read  up, 
and  really  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  either 
crim.  or  con . /” 

The  answer  seemed  to  be  ingenuous,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  “great  moral  engine”  so  com- 
municated to  the  head  men  of  the  party. 

What  would  be  the  Drawer  without  the  min- 
isters, and  the  things  that  are  said  in  the  coun- 
cils, the  conferences,  the  assemblies,  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Church  ? Here,  for  example,  is  a 
little  thing  that  occurred  at  the  late  session  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  North  Georgia  Con- 
ference in  Rome,  Georgia.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Dickey,  a punning  parson,  heard  the  committee 
read  out  in  the  list  of  appointments  that  Bishop 
Doggett  would  preach  at  a certain  church.  With 
placid  countenance  and  serious  mien  he  ap- 
proached that  solid  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Pierce,  and  asked,  “Did  I hear  correctly? 


Is  it  Doggett  or  Dickey  that  is  to  preach  ?”  With 
equal  solemnity  of  manner  Dr.  Pierce  rejoined, 
“If  Dickey  preaches,  I presume  the  people  will 
say  Dog-it!" 

Merely  as  one  out  of  thousands  of  instances 
where  this  Magazine  penetrates  into  the  closest 
nooks  and  to  the  far-off  outskirt  of  civilization, 
and  to  show  how  our  pleasant  department  of  it 
is  appreciated,  we  append  the  following  note  and 
aneolote : 

, Thurston  Co.,  Washington  Ter., 

Abfc  24,  1869. 

Editor  Harper’s  Drawer, — I do  not  know 
what  we  would  do  here  in  the  wild3  of  the  Pacific 
coast  if  it  were  not  for  the  Drawer  to  smooth  down 
the  rough  edges  of  life.  If  acceptable,  I will  con- 
tribute a mite  to  it : 

Returning  from  church  last  Sabbath  with  a 
son  of  the  Green  Isle,  and  talking  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  he  spoke  of  the  good,  pious  wife 
he  had ; that  she  had  promised  to  bury  him  if 
he  died  first,  aud  wished  him  to  do  the  same  for 
her  if  the  case  were  reversed;  “and,”  said  he, 
“ if  she  does  die  first,  and  I'm  alivey  I’ll  do  it!” 


A goodly  number  of  pilgrims — members  of 
the  New  England  Society — mostly  young  and 
jolly  pilgrims — met  at  Delmonico^s  on  the  22d 
of  December  last,  where,  under  the  blaze  of  gas- 
lights, and  amidst  the  popping  of  Champagne 
corks,  they  celebrated  the  landing  at  Plymouth, 
and  perpetuated  the  ascetic  virtues  of  their  fore- 
fathers. A good  many  pleasant  things  were 
said  and  done  at  that  reunion  of  Puritans ; but 
of  the  things  written  there  is  but  one  that  has 
any  claim  to  consideration  from  the  Drawer, 
and  that  one  is  the  grief-abounding  letter  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  at  his  inability  to  be  pres- 
ent and  partake  of  the  historical  pork  and  the 
nutritious  bean.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  that 
austere  but  good  Puritan,  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Bailey : 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey,— I am  sorry  that  I have  an 
address  to  deliver  to-night  in  Brooklyn,  and  am 
thereforemnable  to  accept  your  invitation. 

Do  not  think  for  a moment  that  I am  seeking  to 
hide  myself  from  a proper  share  of  those  sufferings 
which  you  will  undergo  in  memory  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers.  I should  rejoice  to  sit  shivering  with  you 
around  the  chill  table  of  Delmonico’s  in  memory  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  to  gnaw  the  crust  and  sip  the  cold 
water  as  our  re verea  ancestors  did. 

It  does  one  good,  in  these  degenerate  days,  occa- 
sionally to  practice  those  self-denials  which  assimilate 
him  to  the  primitive  men  of  heroic  history.  Your 
crowd  to-nignt  will  come  into  ray  memory  as  a heroic 
band  of  men  willing  to  suffer  for  a principle,  and 
boldly  to  face  the  trials  and  severities  of  a dluner  at 
Delmonico’s,  which  I solemnly  believe  would  have 
tried  the  constancy  of  even  the  Pilgrims. 

What  an  encouragement  to  virtue  that  we  tell  our 
children — “If  you  endure  Plymouth  Rock,  you  shall 
be  rewarded  with  Delmonico  1“  Very  truly  yours, 

Detcmbtr  92,  1869.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

Oh ! the  unfathomable  meekness  of  the  men 
of  New  England ! 


Judge  Witherell,  late  presiding  Judge  of 
the  Wayne  County  Circuit  Court,  Michigan, 
emigrated  in  boyhood  from  New  England  to 
Detroit,  and,  growing  up  among  the  o\d  French 
residents,  becam©  a great  favorite  with  them. 
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No  man  enjoyed  a repartee  better  than  he. 
Among  other  incidents  connected  with  his  offi- 
cial duties  he  used  to  relate  the  following:  A 
Frenchman  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a 
horse.  When  arraigned  for  sentence,  and  w’hen 
asked  the  usual  question  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
say  in  palliation,  he  arose,  and  w ith  a quizzical 
look  replied : “ Judge,  how  is  dat  ? If  French- 
man steal  horse,  he’s  a gone  Frenchman  ; but  if 
Yankee  steal  horse,  he’s  a gone  horse ; how  is 
dat?”  The  Court  sawr  the  point,  and  said,  “I 
see : the  point  is  a good  one ; I therefore  sen- 
tence you  to  imprisonment  for  the  shortest  term 
the  law  permits.”  This  is  how  it  was. 

/ The  ludicrous  side  of  life,  like  the  serious 
side,  says  one  of  the  cleverest  of  American  es- 
sayists, has  it&  literature,  and  it  is  a literature 
of  untold  wealth.  Mirth  is  a Proteus,  changing 
its  shape  and  manner  with  the  thousand  diversi- 
ties of  individual  character,  from  the  most  su- 
perficial gayety  to  the  deepest,  most  earnest  hu- 
mor. There  is  the  humor  of  Goethe,  like  his 
own  summer  morning,  delightfully  clear.  There 
is  the  incessant  brilliancy  of  Sheridan, 

“Whose  humor,  as  gay  as  the  flre-fly’s  light. 

Played  round  every  subject,  and  shone  as  it 
played; 

Whose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
'Ne’er  carried  a heart-stain  away  on  its  blade.” 

There  is  the  uncouth  mirth  that  winds,  stutters, 
wriggles,  and  screams,  dark,  scornful,  and  savage, 
among  the  dislocated  joints  of  Carlyle’s  spavined 
sentences.  There  is  the  lithe,  springy  sarcasm, 
the  hilarious  badinage,  the  brilliant,  careless  dis- 
dain, which  sparkle  and  scorch  along  the  glis- 
tening page  of  Holmes.  There  is  the  sleepy  smile 
that  sometimes  lies  so  benignlyon  the  sweet  and 
serious  diction  of  old  Izaak  Walton.  There  is 
the  mirth  of  Dickens,  coming  out  in  broad  gushes 
of  humor,  overflowing  all  banks  and  bounds  of 
conventional  decorum.  There  is  Sydney  Smith 
— sly,  sleek,  swift,  subtle — a moments  motion, 
and  the  human  mouse  is  in  his  paw ! And  there 
are  Pope,  and  Dryden,  and  Steele,  and  Irving, 
and  Hawthorne.  Let  us  breathe  a benison  on 
these  our  mirthful  benefactors,  these  fine  revel- 
ers among  human  weak  nesses ; these  stern,  keen 
satirists  of  human  depravity.  Wherever  Humor 
smiles  away  the  fretting  thoughts  of  care,  or  sup- 
plies that  antidote  which  cleanses 

“ The  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart”— 

wherever  Wit  rides  folly,  abases  pride,  or  stings 
iniquity — there  glides  the  cheerful  spirit,  or  glit- 
ters the  flashing  thought  of  these  bright  enemies 
of  stupidity  and  gloom. 


You  know  the  individual  who  is  always  dila- 
tory in  making  the  responses  ? He  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  every  Episcopal  parish,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  quiet,  orderly  people  w ho  un- 
fortunately are  compelled  to  sit  near  him.  A 
man  of  this  sort  was  one  of  the  most  regular  (such 
always  are  regular)  Attendants  at  St. ’s,  Phil- 
adelphia; and  so  “worriting”  had  his  drawling 
habit  become,  that  several  of  the  parishioners 
called  upon  the  rector  and  requested  him  to  “in- 
terview” the  laggard,  and  request  him  to  make 
the  responses  in  unison  w ith  the  rest  of  the  breth- 
ren. “ You  see,  my  dear  Sir,”  said  the  rector, 
“ it  is  easy  enough  to  be  prompt,  if  you  will  but 


fix  your  mind  upon  it.  If  you  begin  the  General 
Confession  promptly,  you  will  easily  end  wdth  the 
others.  Then,  again,  if  at  the  Creed  you  com- 
mence: ‘I  believe,’  etc.,  promptly,  why,  at  the 
proper  time,  you  will  be  able  to  ‘descend  into 
hell'  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ! Now, 
my  dear  Sir,  pray  be  a little  more  prompt,  and 
do  this /” 


In  a general  way  the  statement,  once  made  by 
a poet,  that 

“Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat,” 

is  perhaps  open  to  debate.  Probably  it  was  in 
a case  that  comes  to  us  from  a clever  Washing- 
ton correspondent.  It  occurred  in  the  Indian 
Bureau,  where  it  wds  regarded  as  a “neat  thing 
in  stationery.”  It  used  to  be  the  custom — per- 
haps it  is  now* — for  parties  making  bids  to  sup- 
ply that  and  other  Departments  with  stationery 
to  bid  so  low  on  sundry  items  of  the  invoice  as 
to  defeat  outsiders.  A certain  firm  in  Washing- 
ton— keen,  gentlemanly,  and  so  forth-had  put 
down  blue  ink  for  the  Indian  Bureau  at  one- 
eighth  of  a cent  per  dozen , quart  bottles  at  that 
Dr.  Cady,  the  chief  clerk,  a clever  and  genial 
officer  and  gentleman,  who  loves  a good  joke 
hugely,  was  called  upon  by  one  of  the  aforesaid 
firm,  w'ho,  in  astonishment  and  consternation, 
showed  him  an  order  they  had  just  received  for 
96  bottles,  one  cent's  worth , of  blue  ink ! The 
doctor  “didn’t  know  nothing  about  it,”  of  course; 
so  the  clerk  having  that  matter  in  charge  was 
called  on  “for  information.”  He  said  that  ink 
was  greatly  needed — couldn’t  possibly  do  with- 
out it ; he  hated  to  send  an  order  for  less  than  a 
penny’s  worth,  etc.,  etc.  And  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  w as  that,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  by 
the  “stationery  man,”  the  96  quart  bottles  of 
A No.  I Blue  Ink  had  to  be  “forked  over,”  for 
one  cent,  by  that  enterprising  firm ! //a,  ha  ! 

I am  writing  this  with  that  same  cenf-imental 
fluid — “ sho  niche ! sho  sheep  /” 

Several  pleasant  anecdotes  of  Sir  David 
Brewster  are  given  in  Mrs.  Gordon's  recently 
published  life  of  that  eminent  philosopher.  He 
was  eminently  a self-made  man,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  entirely  unconscious,  ignorant,  and 
indifferent  as  to  all  genealogical  failures  or  pos- 
sessions— an  ignorance  and  an  indifference  which 
he  communicated  to  all  those  within  his  imme- 
diate influence.  A lady  genealogist  having  ques- 
tioned Sir  David  on  this  subject  in  his  later  years, 
he  told  her  that  while  by  his  mother’s  side  he 
was  entirely  Scotch,  he  was  not  so  on  his  father’s, 
os  the  Brewster  family  had,  he  believed,  come 
from  England  several  generations  before.  He 
added,  characteristically:  “The  books  say  that 
I came  from  a branch  of  the  Brewsters  of  Wren - 
tham,  but  I neither  know  nor  do  I care.”  He 
might  have  quoted  Sydney  Smith’s  favorite  say- 
ing of  Junot's : “ Je  n’en  suis  rien,  moi,  je  sms 
un  ancetre .” 


When  in  London,  early  in  life,  Sir  David 
dined  with  a somewhat  eccentric  philosopher 
named  Cavendish,  who  invariably  had  a leg  of 
mutton  for  his  solitary  dinner.  On  one  occasion 
Cavendish  announced  to  his  servant  that  six  gen- 
tlemen were  to  dine  with  him  that  day.  “ What 
am  I to  give  them  for  dinner?”  ejaculated  the 
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factotum  in  dismay ; “ one  leg  of  mutton  won’t 
do  for  six  gentlemen.”  “Then  give  them  six 
legs  of  mutton !”  was  the  philosophical  reply. 

Ix  1852  Sir  David  went  to  London,  where  he 
met  Prince  Albert,  who  unfolded  to  him  his  plan 
of  a great  central  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  which 
the  £500,000  obtained  from  the  former  exhibi- 
tion would  be  devoted.  The  Prince  told  him  of 
a letter  which  the  Queen  received  from  some 
Indian  grandee,  addressed  to  the  Bight  Honble. 
Sir  George  Victoria , Queen  of  the  East  India 
Company  ! 

In  1853  Sir  David  was  in  Paris,  and  was  taken 
to  see  the  astronomer  Arago,  who  was  then  in 
deep  suffering,  and  was  6oon  to  die.  He  thus 
describes  the  interview : We  conversed  upon  the 
marvels  of  creation,  and  the  name  of  God  was 
introduced.  This  led  Arago  to  complain  of  the 
difficulties  which  his  reason  experienced  in  un- 
derstanding God.  “But,”  said  I,  “it  is  still 
more  difficult  not  to  comprehend  God.”  He  did 
not  deny  it : “ Only,”  added  he,  “ in  this  case  I 
abstain,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
the  God  of  you  philosophers.”  “ It  is  not  with 
them  that  we  are  dealing,”  replied  I,  “although 
I believe  that  true  philosophy  necessarily  con- 
ducts us  to  belief  in  God : it  is  of  the  God  of  the 
Christian  that  I wish  to  speak.”  “Ah!”  he 
exclaimed,  “7/e  was  the  God  of  irfy  mother , be- 
fore whom  she  always  experienced  so  much  com- 
fort in  kneeling “Doubtless,”  I answered. 
He  said  no  more:  his  heart  had  spoken;  this 
time  he  had  understood . 

Talking  of  parsons:  In  a charming  novel 
entitled,  “In  Silk  Attire,”  by  William  Black, 
recently  published  by  the  Harpers,  occurs  this 
sentence  concerning  sermons — that  is  to  say,  the 
sort  of  sermon  that  you  and  I,  reader,  know  all 
about  but  don’t  talk  about : 

“Sermons  are  like  Scotch  bagpipes— they  sound 
very  well  when  one  doesn't  hear  them . 


That  was  not  a bad  reply  given  recently  at  a 
barn-raising  in  Pennsylvania  to  a young  man 
who  had  been  relating  his  more  than  wonderful 
exploits  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  these  narratives,  he  was  not  a 
little  set  back  by  the  remark  of  an  old  codger : 
44  Young  man,  ain’t  you  ashamed  to  talk  so  when 
there  are  older  liars  on  the  ground /” 

How  laudable  the  effort  when  one  desires  to 
make  every  body  feel  pleasant ! There  was  old 
Dave  Weeks,  of  Salisbury,  Missouri,  a hard- 
working man,  who  in  harvest-time  would  “ hire 
out”  to  the  farmers  for  high  wages.  Once,  when 

hands  were  scarce,  Farmer  B secured  Dave 

in  season.  The  first  day  in  harvest,  before  noon, 

Mr.  A came  where  Mr.  B and  Dave 

were  at  work,  and  asked  the  latter  to  help  him 
next  day.  Dave  readily  assented.  Soon  after 

Mr.  C came  on  the  same  errand,  and  Dave, 

with  equal  alacrity,  promised  him.  Farmer 

B , a straight,  thorough-going  Presbyterian, 

was  a little  surprised  at  the  promptitude  with 
which  Dave  promised  to  work  for  so  many  on 
the  same  day,  so  he  said:  “Why,  Dave,  what 
do  you  mean  ? First  you  promised  to  help  me 
to-morrow;  and  now  you’ve  promised  to  help 


two  others — what  do  you  mean?”  “Oh,”  says 
Dave,  “the  fact  is,  I like  to  see  every  body  go 
away  feeling  good  ! Treat  'em  all  alike  ; that's 
my  way  /” 


From  Manchester,  Michigan,  we  have  a poetic 
effusion  on  “Artist  Love,”  by  O.  Howe  Greene, 
a colored  poet,  brother  of  the  I.  V.  Greene  named 
in  the  poem : 

Two  artists  painted  in  our  town, 

And  love  arose  betweep ; 

The  one  adored  pale  Olive  Brown, 

The  other  I.  V.  Greene. 

Around  the  lovely  Olive's  heart 
Greene  (I.  V.)  twined  and  grew ; 

He  loved  to  paint  her  face — and  part 
She  daily  painted  too. 

He  “colored  up”  with  bashful  fright 
Whenever  Brown  met  Greene  ; 

She  “colored  up”  with  Lily  White, 

And  finished  with  Carmine. 

Pale  Olive’s  love  soon  changed  its  hue 
From  I.  V.  Greene  to  Black ; 

A sack  of  cold  arose  in  view, 

And  L V7“got  the  sack." 

Poor  I.  V.  Greene  grew  sickly  blue 
When  Olive  Brown  thus  said:  ' 

“I  ne'er  shall  change  my  maid&n  hue 
To  Greene  with  nary  red."  - 

MORAL. 

Sad  L V.  Greene  for  gold  doth  toil 
Amid  the  red  Compnches, 

While  Black,  cold  nights,  warms  Olive-oil 
For  two  weak  11  Olive  branches." 


It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know  that  in , 

Illinois,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
is  doing  a good  ivork.  One  of  its  most  active 
members  is  Mr. , a young  gentlemen  of  po- 

sition and  means,  who  has  done  much  in  aiding 
the  poor  and  unfortunate.  At  one  time  he  be- 
came quite  interested  in  a German  family  in  in- 
digent circumstances.  The  wife  was  quite  sick, 
and  he  visited  her  very  often,  doing  all  he  could 
to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  worst,  if  it  should 
come  to  that.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  a few 
days  when  he  met  the  husband,  and  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place : 

44  How  do  you  do,  Mr. ? How  is  your 

wife  ?” 

“Mein  frau? — mein  frau  is  dead.” 

“ Dead ! is  it  possible  ? Was  she  resigned  ?” 

“Resigned?  resigned  T MeinGott!  she  had 
to  bel" 


Recently,  in  a Southern  city,  it  became 
necessary  in  a certain  church  to  raise  a few  hun- 
dred dollars  for  Sunday-school  purposes.  The 
anniversary  of  the  school  was  deemed  a fitting 
opportunity  to  secure  that  amount.  At  the 
proper  time  the  clergyman  made  the  necessary 
explanations,  and  asked,  “Who  will  give $10?” 
There  were  two  responses.  44  Who’ll  give  $5  ?” 
Several  gave  $5.  Two  gentlemen  then  circu- 
lated through  the  aisles,  with  6lips  of  paper,  to 
receive  contributions  from  those  who  were  disin- 
clined to  speak  out  in  church.  In  this  way  $76 
were  obtained.  “$200  more  wanted,”  6aid  the 
clergyman.  Finally,  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  ban- 
tering, the  requisite  sum,  lacking  50  cents,  was 
secured.  “ Go  round  again  with  the  hat,”  said 
the  persistent  party  in  the  pulpit ; “I’m  going  to 
have  that  half  dollar  before  I open  the  door.  ” At 
which  remark  a young  person  poked  his  head 
into  the  window,  and  exclaimed : “ Say,  old 
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gentleman,  open  the  door  and  let  my  gal  ont; 
Pm  tired  of  waiting;  here’s  your  half  dollar !” 

And  with  one  of  old  Leatherstocking's  long, 
inward  chuckles,  the  sturdy  beggar  ordered  the 
portal  to  be  thrown  back,  and  the  young  person 
and  his  ge-irl  went  their  way. 

The  Drawer  is  indebted  to  an  old  contributor 
for  an  extract  from  a very  quaint  old  sermon  in 
praise  of  thieves  and  thievery.  It  seems  that  in 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  seven  thieves  robbed 
Parson  Hyberdine,  near  Hartley  Row,  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  then  set  him  on  a hillock  to  preach  a 
sermon  to  them.  Whereon  the  divine  showed 
them  from  the  Scriptures  that  God  commended 
and  allowed  their  trade,  instancing  the  thefts 
committed  by  His  favorites,  Jacob,  Esau,  David, 
and  Christ  (of  an  asse  and  a colte  whiche  was 
none  of  his  owne).  “ Indeed,”  says  the  parson, 
“you  are  in  all  points,  save  one,  like  Christ; 
you’ve  no  dwelling-place,  you’re  laid  wait  for, 
you’re  taken,  condemned,  and  hanged,  and  you 
go  to  hell.  But  you  don't  ascend  into  heaven, 
unless  God  gives  you  grace,  which  I pray  he 
may.”  On  this  the  thieves  returned  the  parson 
his  money,  and  gave  him  2s.  “to  drynke,  for  hys 
sermon.”  The  Cotton  MS.  says  7s .,  and  leaves 
out  the  drink. 

In  a recent  Number  of  the  Drawer  we  illus- 
trated, by  advertisements  from  an  Oregon  jour- 
nal, how  “empire,”  with  its  billiard  saloons, 
cigar  shops,  etc.,  had  not  only  “taken  its  way 
Westward,”  but  had  actually  arrived  there,  and 
successfully  established  itself  in  business.  We 
have  since  had  brought  to  our  notice  a few  other 
advertisements,  published  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  showing  that  this  species  of  compo- 
sition is  stepping  altogether  beyond  the  old,  dry, 
humdrum  style  of  “decent  debility”  which  in 
times  past  was  deemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
advertising  literature.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  announcement  in  the  leading  organ  of 
public  opinion  in  Boise  City,  Idaho.  How  fresh 
and  (horse)-racy  compared  with  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Eastern  horse-man : 

“LIVERY  AND  FEED  STABLE— Main  Street, 
Boise  City,  I.  T.,  Samuel  F.  P.  Briggs,  Prop. 

“ Fine  buggies  and  as  fine  horses  as  ever  threw  their 
tail  over  the  dash. 

“You  sec  how  it  is!  It’s  nothing  to  me  whether 
Idaho  has  a Governor  or  not.  ‘Give  me  another 
horse !’  exclaimed  King  Richard.  He  need  not  thus 
exclaimed  more  than  once  if  near  my  stable — could 
have  had  any  number,  and  better  man  ne’er  threw  his 
leg  over. 

“ Good  horses,  good  feed— put  a nice  polish  on  your 
horse,  or  any  thing  in  the  livery  business.  So  if  you 
want  any  thing  in  my  line  I’m  your  man,  looking  as  I 
do.  You  bet ! I’ll  do  all  I say,  and  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  the  young  canine.” 

In  the  same  un  trammeled  vehicle  of  independ- 
ent thought  is  the  following : 

“MOUNT  HOOD  SALOON— Opposite  Idaho  Meat 
Market,  Main  Street,  Boise  City,  1.  T.  The  best  of 
wines,  liquors,  and  cigars  on  hand  and  dispensed  at  the 
bar.  Call  in,  and  invite  the  Boy,  and  take  a smile.” 

In  another  column  this  hilarious  invitation  is 
vouchsafed : 

“WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Eight  or  ten  good, 
able-bodied  men  can  And  a winter’s  job  by  applying  at 
the  Chronicle  office  immediately.  We  waut  them  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  * fighting  editors.*  We  will  famish 
the  1 thunder’  and  coffins,  and  they  must  furnish  the 
‘muscle*  and  weapons.  Those  applying  first  will  get 
the  best  ‘ lay  outs.*  We  pay  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  man  whipped.  N.B.  Meals  extra." 
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The 4 ‘ free  and  happy  spirit  that,  unseen,  hovers 
o’er”  the  Idaho  newspaper  man  finds,  in  oddity 
of  expression,  its  equal  in  the  journals  of  the 
sea-board.  Thus,  in  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  a 
man  who  had  undergone  some  bothennent  in  his 
marital  relations,  makes,  in  the  paper  of  that 
town,  this  generous  avowal : 

“ WHEREAS  I,  Daniel  Clay,  through  misrepre- 
sentation, was  induced  to  post  my  wife  Rhoda  in  the 
papers,  now  beg  leave  to  inform  thc^public  that  I have 
taken  her  to  wife,  after  settling  all  our  domestic  broils 
in  an  amicable  manner;  so  that  every  thing,  as  usual, 
goes  on  like  clock-work.” 

Next,  in  the  Herald  of  this  city,  a young  gen- 
tleman who  feels  a willingness  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  the  happiness  of  somebody  else’s  family, 
thus  unbosoms  his  alacrity : 

“WANTED— A sitnatlon  as  son-in-law  in  a re- 
spectable family.  Blood  and  breeding  no  object,  being 
already  supplied  ; capital  essential.  No  objection  to 
go  a snort  distance  in  the  country." 

Quite  the  opposite  of  this,  among  the  mar- 
riage notices  published  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Richmond  (Virginia)  Whig  is  the  subjoined, 
which,  either  by  proof-reader  or  foreman  in  mak- 
ing up  the  form,  makes  an  absurd  blunder : 

“ Kaset — Burks.— At  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  lib- 
erty, on  the  14th  inst,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Wharton,  Mr.  Jno. 

SOAP,  1395  pounds. 

S.  Kasey  and  Miss  Fannie  Claiborne,  daughter  of 
E.  C.  Burks,  fjjsq.,  all  of  Bedford  County,  Virginia.” 

“Maurice  Deil”  contribntes  an  epitaph; 

A quondam  resident  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  who  long  since  “shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil,  ” was  one  of  the  few  mortals  destined  to  hare 
his  memory  perpetuated  by  two  head-stones.  One 
is  standing  in  the  Presbyterian  church -yard, 
where  his  body  ts,  and  the  other  in  the  Method- 
ist church-yard,  where  his  body  was . The  latter 
bears  the  following : 

“Interred  in  this  spot  his  body  did  lay, 

On  the  grounds  selected,  for  which  he  did  pay ; 

But  his  widow  would  not  let  his  body  alone, 

Because  his  first  children  reared  the  stone. 

After  his  death  his  children  and  second  wife 

Sought  to  hold  what  he  had  earned  during  his  life ; 

His  first  children  no  claim,  no  portiou  should  hold. 

So  they  robbed  his  grave,  aud  his  lot  they  told.” 

In  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania 
an  enterprising  fellow  deals  in  books,  stationery, 

Yankee  notions,  etc.  If  the  customer  inquires 
for  any  article  not  on  hand,  the  dealer  is  sure  to 
have  something  else  which  will  answer  just  as 
well.  Last  summer  a gentleman  entered  the 
store  and  asked  for  a copy  of  “The  Potiphar 
Papers.”  “Haven’t  got  them,”  was  the  reply; 

“ but  I have  some  most  excellent  fly-paper 

Doubtless  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
do  well,  on  the  shortest  notice,  is  to  write  an  ed- 
itorial “leader.”  Writing  “leaders”  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  We  are  impelled  to 
this  original  observation  on  perusing  in  one  of 
the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  in  Nebraska 
an  editorial  on  “Christmas,”  from  which  we 
quote,  verbatim,  the  two  opening  paragraphs : 

“ In  wishing  our  readers  a me&ry  Christmas, 
we  are  givingutterence  to  the  universal  expres- 
sion of  this  day.  But  there  is  more  in  the  occa- 
sion than  at  first  sight  may  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  public. 

“Christmas  is  a suggistive  day  in  the  annals 
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of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
this  connection  to  say  that  this  is  the  day  on 
which  Christ,  who  was  crucified  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  rose  from  the  dead.  Commentators 
are  not  agreed  on  this  point.  That  he  did  make 
mediation  for  us  is  a matter  of  universal  belief, 
and  according  to  the  teachings  of  inspiration. 
This  fact  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  world  need  be  invited,  and  if  we  take  the 
present  day  as  an  anniversary  of  that  important 
. event,  all  important  ends  are  subserved.” 

The  following  epitaph  comes  from  a Green 
Spring,  Ohio,  correspondent,  copied  by  him  from 
a stone  in  a grave-yard  in  the  northern  part  of 
that  State : 

“Farewell  children  strive  to  meet  me 
In  this  sweet  this  healtbe  home 
Where  no  care  shall  ever  greet  thee 
Thy  oncc’d  Father  bids  the  come. 

As  the  volt  received  its  silent  guest 
I could  not  weep,  but  my  heart  did  bust 
Within  my  breast.” 

“Onec’d”  is  good. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay,  LL.D.,  has  re- 
cently given  to  the  world  a work  on  Facts  and 
Dates,  or  the  Leading  Events  in  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane History,  the  Memory  being  aided  through- 
out by  a Simple  and  Natural  Method.  It  is 
quite  common  to  hear  people  say,  “I  have  a 
poor  memory  for  dates.”  Here  is  the  remedy: 
take  daily,  every  two  hours,  three  or  four  of 
Mackay  s patent  chronological  pills  (each  pill  is 
a date),  and  you  will  soon  remember  and  repeat 
various  dates,  from  the  creation  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  Usher,  down  to  the  conflagration  of  the 
world,  according  to  Dr.  Cumming.  If,  for  in- 
stance, yon  wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind  that 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Absalom  was  1023  n.c., 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  resort  to  the  literary  pill- 
box, and  remember  the  sentence,  “a  beautiful 
youth  found  hanging .”  Or,  if  you  wish  to  recall 
the  fact  that  b.c.  1014  Solomon  married  Pha- 
raoh’s daughter,  you  are  simply  to  bear  in  mind 
the  line  “ betrothed  a wife  of  colored  skin.  ” Or, 
that  in  1095  b.c.  Saul  was  crowded  first  King  of 
Israel,  you  have  but  to  commit  the  words,  “ They 
chose  a young  tall  leader ;”  though  it  has  been 
suggested  that  thoroughly  to  have  this  great 
event  impressed  upon  the  memory  \tould  be  to 
throw  it  into  verse,  something,  say,  like  this : 

The  young  King  8aul  was  very  tall, 

And  never  king  was  taller; 

But  tho’  King  Saul  was  very  tall, 

Far  better  kings  were  smaller. 

For  all  his  size,  he  was  not  wise; 

Nor  was  he  long  anointed 

Ere  people  said,  with  shaking  head, 

“We’re  sadly  disappointed?' 


Ox  the  upper  lakes  it  is  the  custom  in  winter 
to  cut  holes  through  the  ice,  and  the  fish,  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  collect  and  are  taken  with 
nets  in  large  numbers.  It  often  happens  that 
the  fish  are  of  small  size,  and  these  the  fisher- 
men usually  give  to  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  always  about.  Jake  Walton  was 
an  old  fisherman,  as  noted  for  his  profanity  as 
his  success  in  his  calling.  One  day  Jake  had  a 
large  haul  of  small  fish,  and  a few  of  large  size. 
Calling  some  women,  he  gave  them  the  large 
ones,  and  proceeded  to  gather  up  the  small  for 
sale.  One  of  his  fraternity  inquired  the  cause 


of  this  strange  action.  Jake  turned  his  eyes  with 
a quizzical  look,  and  said:  “I’ve  beam  that 
what  you  give  to  the  poor  you  lend  to  the  Lord. 
Now,  when  them  fishes  is  paid  back , I don’t 
want  no  such  mess  of  darned  little  Jishes  put 
on  to  me!” 


Timothy  G.  Coffin,  widely  known  as  “ Tim 
Coffin,”  was  for  forty  years  a famous  man  in  New* 
Bedford,  and  an  honored  lawyer  of  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. They  tell  us  that  in  person  he  was  short, 
and  rather  thick-set.  No  one  saw  him  without 
admiring  his  constant  ruffled  shirt  and  neatness 
of  dress.  Still  more  would  he  remark  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  man,  the  fine  head,  the 
prominent  eye,  the  general  expression  of  power 
in  the  man.  How  his  whole  soul  went  into  his 
case!  The  petty  case  in  the  police  court  was 
fought  with  all  the  energy  and  fidelity  he  gave 
the  most  intricate  cause  in  the  higher  tribunals. 
Kind  to  young  lawyers,  ever  ready  to  counsel 
and  assist  them ; he  was  courteous  to  antagonists ; 
he  was  profoundly  respectful  to  the  Court — when 
he  was  afraid  of  his  Honor. 

The  veteran  advocate  was  very  successful  in 
jury  cases.  He  was  full  of  wit  and  story.  A 
joker  every  where,  he  hod  to  take  hard  hits,  as 
well  as  give  them.  From  among  the  many  sto- 
ries told  us,  wre  select  the  following,  os  fairly 
representative : 

Mr.  Coffin  was,  In  the  barbers  shop  one  Sun- 
day morning.  The  crowd  there  collected  were 
whiling  awray  the  waiting  by  discussing  with  Tim 
the  meaning  of  the  word  eternity.  Each  was 
giving  in  turn  his  views.  The  discussion  was 
lagging  as  an  old  and  favorite  deputy-sheriff 
stepped  in.  Said  Tim  to  him,  “Now  just  give 
us  your  idea  of  eternity.”  “Well,”  replied  he, 
turning  to  the  crowd,  “if  Tim  Coffin  borrows  a 
hundred  of  any  one  of  you  on  his  note,  and 
should  come  and  pay  np,  you  may  be  sure  eter- 
nity has  begun .” 

The  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  in  opening  a crim- 
inal cose  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  where 
Mr.  Coffin  defended  the  accused,  said  to  the  jury : 

“I  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  by  Mr.  , a 

man  whose  truth  no  man  dares  question — ” Up 
jumps  Mr.  Coffin,  with — “ Dare ! dare!  who 
says  I dare  not  ? I protest  against  such  a word 
in  this  court  1”  Mr.  Clifford  resumed:  “Gen- 
tlemen, I ask  my  brother’s  pardon.  He  dare  do 
any  thing.” 

Mr.  Coffin  could  hit  witnesses  hard.  In  de- 
fending a suit  he  once  asked  a very  pompous 
witness,  in  cross-examination,  “What  is  yonr 
business?”  “I  am  a professional  man,  Sir.” 
“Lawyer?”  “No,  Sir.”  “Doctor?”  Grave 
shake  of  the  head.  “Clergyman  ?”  Still  more 
pompous  denial.  “Well,  what  are  you  then?” 
The  witness,  after  clearing  his  throat,  grandly 
pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  and  answered,  “I 
am,  Sir,  a Justice  of  the  Peace.”  “ Ah  !”  said 
Mr.  Coffin.  In  closing  his  case  to  the  jury,  Mr. 
Coffin,  in  speaking  of  this  man,  said:  “This 
witness  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  hap- 
pened to  me  on  a trip  I once  made  to  Edgarton. 
It  w'as  on  a lovely  Sunday  morning  that  our  boat 
got  in.  We  were  passing  up  into  the  town  be- 
yond the  wharf  when  we  saw  a pig-pen  near  a 
house.  One  of  the  party,  more  curious  than  the 
rest,  looked  into  the  pen,  and  with  a loud  oath 
called  attention  to  the  monster  within — a hog 
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with  misplaced  head,  and  with  one  paw  pointing 
up  into  mid-air.  With  many  an  oath  he  was 
expressing  to  the  party  his  astonishment  at  see- 
ing such  a creature,  when  the  front  door  of  a 
neighboring  house  slowly  opened.  A tall  and 
reverend-looking  man  came  out,  and  with  meas- 
ured pace  advanced  toward  the  group.  Looking 
that  profane  man  in  the  face,  he  said,  ‘Sir,  if 
you  dare  utter  another  oath  on  this  island  this 
bright  Sunday  morning  I shall  punish  you  se- 
verely.1 The  offender  looked  up  astounded,  and 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  breath  blurted  out, 

‘ W-w-who  are  you?1  ‘ I am,  Sir,  a Justice  of 
the  Peace.  ’ The  wrretch  looked  at  him  Blowly, 
from  head  to  foot,  as  if*to  take  it  all  in,  and  said, 

as  if  in  a reverie,  ‘ Well,  no%v,  I am  a sight 

more  surprised  than  when  I saw  the  hog!’  ” 

Tim  once  represented  a husband,  defendant  in 
a divorce  case.  The  wife  asking  the  divorce  had 
a comfortable  property  on  her  marriage.  As  the 
day  of  trial  drew  on,  the  tearful  husband  would 
come  in,  day  after  day,  and  take  up  Mr.  Coffin’s 
time  needlessly.  In  he  came  one  morning,  and 
said  sadly  to  Mr.  Coffin  that  he  would  like  to 
talk  with  him  about  the  case.  Mr.  Coffin,  bland 
as  May,  looked  up  and  said,  “ I wish  you  first 
to  go  home  and  write  me  an  essay.”  “What 
about  ?”  was  the  mournful  question.  Mr.  Coffin 
replied,  “About  what  a hell  on  earth  it  is  to 
marry  a woman  with  more  money  than  you  have.” 

The  spirit  of  poesy  is  happily  extant  in  Texas. 
A lady  of  rhythmic  tastes  in  Austin  is  kind  enough 
to  send  us  a copy  of  the  superscription  on  an  en- 
velope recently  mailed  in  that  city : 

11 0,  hasten  me  tip  to  Richmond  town, 

In  the  State  of  Virgiuia,  where  1 am  bound, 

And  turn  me  over  to  A.  J.  Terry, 

A handsome  youth  and  muchly  merry; 

Who  once  was  so  modest  and  easy  to  please, 

But  now  has  lived  through  it  and  joined  the jxdice ; 
So  there’s  where  you’ll  find  him  at  No.  1 Station, 
The  happiest  cuss  in  the  whole  Yankee  nation.” 

“ How  is  that?”  asks  our  fair  correspondent ; 
“ wouldn’t  he  make  a gay  correspondent  for  a fast 
boarding-school  miss  ?” 

Probably;  though  the  poetry  is  not  strictly 
first-class. 

So  rapid  is  their  way  of  doing  things  in  Chi- 
cago that,  when  a man  makes  up  his  mind  to  re- 
form (rather  a tough  job),  it  becomes  important 
to  fix  him  promptly.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
at  times,  to  cut  a hole  in  the  ice  to  perform  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  baptism.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  a convert,  who  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  that  rite,  was  immersed,  and  on  coming  out 
was  asked  by  the  minister,  “How  do  you  feel 
now,  brother  ?”  “ Better,”  was  the  reply ; “ put 
me  in  again.”  The  request  was  complied  with, 
and  after  the  second  dip,  the  question  wTas  re- 
peated, “How  do  you  feel  note T”  “Better! 
better  /”  was  the  response,  in  a solemn  tone  of 
voice — “ the  devil  may  go  to  grass  now  /” 

Such  is  the  plucky  spirit  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vert ! 

lx  certain  States  of  this  republic — in  New  En- 
gland as  well  as  in  the  West — the  ease  with  which 
a dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  can  be  effected 
has  become  proverbial.  In  Kentucky,  however, 
the  courts  appear  to  be  taking  cognizance  of 
cases  where  the  parties  claim  the  right  to  buy 
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and  sell  wives  in  open  market  as  they  do  hog 
and  hominy. 

Recently  in  Newport,  Kentucky  (across  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati),  a cause  for 
ejectment  was  on  trial,  in  which  the  defendants 
called  a witness  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Yelton 
for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  testimony  of 
a witness  named  William  Orcutt,  who  had  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.  After  the  direct 
examination  of  Yelton  was  concluded,  he  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  one  of  the  attor- 
neys for  the  plaintiffs,  for  cross-examination, 
when  the  following  evidence  was  elicited : 

Attorney.  “Are  you  and  Orcutt  on  good 
terms  with  each  other  ?” 

Witness.  “Yes,  Sir.” 

Attorney.  ‘ ‘ Did  you  never  have  any  quarrel 
or  difficulty  ?” 

Witness.  “No,  Sir;  we  never  did.” 

Attorney.  “Did  you  not  take  Orcutt’s  wife 
away  from  him  and  run  away  with  her ; and  did 
you  not  have  a difficulty  with  him  about  that  ?” 

WITNESS.  “I  never  took  his  wife  away  from 
him.” 

Attorney.  “Did  not  you  and  a man  named 
Gosney  take  his  wife  away  ?” 

Witness.  “ His  wife  went  away  with  me  and 
Gosney,  but  we  did  not  take  her  away  from 
Orcutt.  There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it ; 
it  was  all  satisfactory.  I traded  him  a horse 
for  his  wife,  but  I found  that  I had  been  im- 
posed on,  and  I returned  her  to  him,  and  it  was 
all  right.  There  was  no  quarrel  or  difficulty 
about  it.” 

Attorney.  “ How  were  you  imposed  upon?” 

Witness.  “I  traded  the  horse  for  his  wife, 
but  he  put  on  me  besides  two  children  and  a 
dog ; so  I returned  her  to  him.  I do  not  mean 
that  he  cheated  me  in  the  trade,  for  the  transac- 
tion was  all  fair;  but  he  imposed  on  me — he  got 
the  best  of  the  bargain . I had  no  use  for  the  two 
children  and  the  dog.” 

The  idea  of  impeaching  a son  of  Kentucky  for 
“such  conducts  as  those!” 

In  the  January  Drawer,  in  alluding  to  the 
sham  epitaphs  which  are  so  frequently  written 
upon  particular  trades  or  professions,  that  upon 
St  range,  the  lawyer,  was  distinguished  as  the  clev- 
erest one  upon  the  legal  profession.  A corre- 
spondent reminds  us  of  one  which  he  thinks  is 
even  more  clever.  It  is  this : 

11  Hlc  Jacet  .Tacobns  Straw, 

Who  forty  years  followed  the  law; 

When  he  died 
The  Devil  cried, 

Jacob,  give  us  your  paw.” 

In  Crabb  Robinson  s Diary  is  this  hit  of  Syd- 
ney Smith’s,  now  first  published ; At  the  time 
when  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble,  and  others,  orig- 
inated that  movement  in  the  English  Church 
which  seems  to  have  culminated  in  Ritualism, 
Smith  remarked  that  the  movement  should  not 
be  called  Puseyism,  but  Newmania  ! 

It  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  who  wrote 
the  couplet  with  which  a good  man  might  close 
his  earthly  existence,  and  with  which  we  close 
the  present  Number  of  the  Drawer ; 

“From  the  banquet  of  Life  rise  a satisfied  gnest, 

Thank  the  Lord  of  the  Feast,  and  in  hope  go  to 
rest” 
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fie  last  two  camriHtjriirgxf  Ah  thfr  i'ni- J We  have  spoken  of  the  it«  p£tw(trt 

brm  the  first,  ami  the  winfc perform*  dnVi*;  . . jBnt  1 1 bt  shd.ly  clinw.^d. Ifli* t boti^ 
10  Southern  rnmim>iU  of  AmenVii  j flwer  nod  foliage  are  hi  ill  upon  its  T.umkrt,  and' 

ire  which  the  j\hssu«ippi  imd  it*  con-  j i‘?n  swift  current  Sweeps  as  steadily  a*  c*er  n> 
nlfitl  ft»r  gr&rt*  rbe  1 the  ifeU,  y\*f  bird  rind  been  hnve  (led  inland 

To  olden  fiinrs-^fhm  h to  *n\  bpfnre  ’ from  tile  shore.  niVri  ghted  by  the  eon  stunt  stream 
-piptild  the  moler  bi>vc  cvroni?^d  ihese  I uf  ti  frditl  enmincrre,  horn  of  the  necessity  of 


Ehdfcrfcd  aeeordlm;  to  K?i  of  £(m”t ***;**  XUi.r*ni^XV\;\*y  IL*rper  mid  Brothers,  lu  {fee?  t’lcfrltf*  Ottcc-nf  thf 
H strict tfmirt  uf  dtf-TOifn*  ftttb*  Sherri  p^lrtcCof:^  Ydr*,  ’ ; A • • •: 
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war  ; ami  even  the  impertinent  monkey  scarce 
ventures  to  the  margin  to  survey  upon  the  pass- 
ing transports  the  black  soldiery  of  Brazil,  whom 
the  Paraguayans*  insist  upon  calling  his  broth- 
ers — a relationship  which  the  willful  animal 
declines  to  recognize* 

In  the  year  1868  an  American  squadron  left 
Buenos  Ayres  to  perform  the  same  journey 
which  we  have  in  contemplation ; nnd  inasmuch 
as  these  navy  men  are  good  traveling  compan- 
ions, it  will  serve  our  present  purpose  to  take 
passage  on  one  or  nil  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
Should  the  reader  be  curious  to  learn  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  squadron  sailed,  we  would 
refer  him  to  a forthcoming  publication  on  that 
subject,  of  about  a thousand  pages  more  or  less, 
soon  to  be  issued  in  Washington,  wherein  he 
will  find  in  detail  all  about  the  expedition,  its 
objects  and  results,  with  much  other  interesting 
matter,  which  he  1ms  a perfect  right  to  read 
and  enjoy,  because  he  pays  for  its  publication, 

Humaita,  the  formidable  fortress  where  the 
Paraguayans  made  their  second  great  stand  for 
independence,  is  occupied  now  us  a hospital 
camp  for  the  allies.  Its  works  have  been  de- 
molished ; and  the  old  church  standing  in  the 
rear,  half  destroyed  and  riddled  in  every  part  by 
shot,  seems  typical  of  the  desolation  which  has 
come  upon  the  land.  We  passed  it  at  night. 
A few  allied  transports  were  moored  near  the 
shore.  The  customary  lights  twinkled  in  their 
rigging ; but  beyond  this  there  was  neither  sign 


Argentine  and  Oriental  flags,  for  the  two  re- 
publics allied  with  Brazil  have  modestly  limit- 
ed their  ambition  on  the  water  to  the  well-paid 
performance  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  army. 
At  Los  Palmas,  in  a straight  reach  of  river  of  a 
mile  or  more  in  extent,  there  were  numberless 
vessels  of  every  description  and  of  many  na- 
tionalities. They  were  moored  on  the  Para- 
guayan shore,  wherethe  banks  were  about  twelve 
feet  high,  or  anchored  in  the  stream  near  the  op- 
posite side.  There  were  steamers  and  sailing- 
vessels  and  barges  and  tugs  of  every  conceiv- 
able build,  intermixed  in  that  admirable  confu- 
sion which  only  Jack  knows  how  to  create  and 
untangle  with  a facility  which  is  the  wonder 
of  landsmen.  On  the  shore,  covering  several 
acre*,  was,  of  course,  the  irrepressible  sutler, 
with  his  booths  and  tents  arid  stands  and  shan- 
ties, each  of  them  flying  a gay  flag  or  streamer, 
and  displaying  inartistic  signs  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  hearing  witness  to  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  wares  within.  The  tents  and 
booths  were  arranged  generally  in  streets,  which 
were  full  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  many  na- 
tions. There  were  noise  and  bustle  and  filth 
and  gnyety,  such  as  are  found  in  the  rear  of  all 
armies  at  the  points  where  t heir  great  depots 
are  established.  The  decks  of  the  vessels,  too, 
were  full  of  life.  They  were  mostly  vessels  of 
the  allied  countries ; but  an  occasional  salute 
as  we  passed  betrayed  here  and  there  the  pres- 
ence of  the  more  mannerly  flags  of  Europe. 
International  courtesy  is  not  a virtue  on  the 
equator,  nor  south  of  it;  but  time  and  travel 
will  remedy  that.  The  general  appearance  of 
Las  Palmas  and  its  landing  resembled  in  much 
—although  gayer  and  more  picturesque  in  it* 
display  of  bunting  and  gay  colors — such  scenes 
as  the  James  River  presented  a few  years  since 
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near  City  Point,  when  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  operating  against  Petersburg. 

We  steamed  rapidly  through  the  long  ave- 
nue of  transports,  ami  in  a few  minutes  found 
ourselves  among  the  vessels  of  the  Brazilian  j 
squadron.  The  commodore  came  on  board 
to  salute  the  American  admiral,  and  assured 
us  that  no  military  or  other  obstruction  would 
prevent  our  passing  higher  tip  to  the  Para- 
guayan position.  The  commodore  was  a 
pleasant-mannered  man  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
spoke  English  with  some  fluency.  After  a 
few  minutes1  conversation  he  paddled  otf  in 
the  shore  boat  in  which  he  had  come  on 
hoard,  to  resume  his  labors*  which  at  this 
time,  it  appears,  were  of  a character  which 
might  properly  have  been  assigned  to  that 
mythical  branch  of  the  service,  the  “horse 
marines.”  He  wns  engaged  in  passing  the 
allied  cavalry  from  the  Paraguayan  to  the 
Chaco  side  of  the  river,  to  be  sent  above  the 
batteries  of  Angostura. 

Wc  proceeded  immediately  on  ohr  journey, 
and  in  a few  minutes  rounded  a point  and  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  the  tri-colored  flag 
of  Paraguay  waving  over  these  celebrated  bat- 
teries. There  were  mounted  tit  thU  point  six- 
teen guns  on  the  river-front.  One  was  a Whit- 
worth gun  of  large  calibre^  captured  months  be- 
fore from  the  enemy  under  circumstances  which 
will  illustrate  the  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Para- 
guayan army  better  than  pages  of  description. 
At  Pa.«o  Pucu  the  allies  had  maintained  a 
steady  tire  for  many  days  and  nights  on  the 
Paraguayan  position.  This  Whitworth  gun 
was  their  most  formidable  and  annoying  piece. 
Lopez  gave  orders  that  the  shot  or  bolts  should 
be  carefully  collected  as  they  fell.  In  the  conrae 
of  time  it  had  delivered  two  thousand  project- 
iles, all  of  which  had  been  carefully  collected. 
The  fact  was  announced  to  Lopez,  whereupon 
he  ordered  an  expedition  to  go  and  bring  him 
the  gun.  The  party  started,  carried  that  pan 
of  the  allied  works  by  assault,  and  brought  otf 
all  the  guns  that  were  mounted  there.  The 
Whitworth  gun,  however,  being  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy, and  its  special  value  unknown  to  the 
officers  of  the  expedition,  was  abandoned  iu 
heavy  ground  outside  the  allied  intrenchments. 
Upon  learning  this  fact  President  Lopez  dis- 
patched another  party,  who  returned  and  found 
the  enemy  engaged  in  recovering  the  gun.  The 
Paraguayans  drove  them  off,  retook  the  piece, 
and  brought  it  in  triumph  into  their  lines,  where, 
on  the  following  day,  if  opened  fire  with  the 
very  shot  it  had  been  furnishing  for  weeks  to 
its  new  masters.  The  loss  of  the  Paraguayans 
was  very  great  in  this  performance,  but  they 
obeyed  orders  to  the  letter. 

We  remained  several  days  before  the  bat- 
teries of  Angostura.  There  were  negotiations 
in  progress  which  were  several  times  interrupt- 
ed by  the  operations  of  the  war.  That  is  to 
say,  Brazilian  irou-clad»  catue  up  three  or  four 
dines  around  the  point  flying  the  American 


K&FUO&  raoii  jtfObucifMto. 

flag  and  a flag  of  truce  at  the  fore,  and  gave  ns 
notice  that  they  were  about  to  attack  the  bat- 
teries, The  attack  consisted  generally  in  firing 
three  or  four  shots  at  long  range,  receiving  as 
many  in  reply,  delivered  usually  with  excellent 
aim,  and  then  dropping  down  with  the  current 
after  this  valorous  display  to  rejoin  the  admir- 
ing squadron.  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  how- 
ever, that  the  undoubted  purpose  of  these  per- 
formances was  merely  to  annoy  Lhe  Americans, 
compelling  v4  to  weigh  anchor  and  get  out  of 
range,  as  bound  in  coartesy  to  do,  as  often  as  the 
Brazilian  commander  chose  to  repeat  this  some- 
what petty  and  undignified  nuiiucuvre. 

During  these  days  on  the  river  the  thermom- 
eter reached  one  hundred  every  day,  and  the 
mosquitoes  many  millions  every  night.  Against 
the  laner  there  wag  no  possible  protection. 
Nets  were  a feeble  defense.  They  seemed  to 
enter  by  some  mysterious  process,  or,  in  the 
language  of  a distinguished  naval  officer,  when 
this  was  impossible,  they  would  “run  out  an  out- 
rigger as  long  as  a st unsail  boom,  and  operate 
through  the  netting  with  the  quiet  triumph  of 
genius.”  They  never  seemed  to  become  sur- 
feited by  feeding,  and  should  their  hapless  vic- 
tim attempt  to  escape  them  by  violent  exercise 
on  the  deck,  they  followed  him  in  clouds  all 
night,  and  only  left  him  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  The  middies  discovered  that  there  was 
refuge  in  the  top*,  and  betook  themselves  there 
each  night,  where,  it  appears,  the  niusqnitoes 
never  mounted.  The  young  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, fearing  the  encroachments  of  superior 
rank,  kept  very  still  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  their  elevated  dormitories,  and  only  revealed 
the  secret  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  In  the 
mean  time  some  of  the  crew  became  divided 
from  wont  of  rest  under  this  incessant  infliction. 
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life  of  somewhat V-^ife.  wait- 
ing scorned 

eT«n?ngr  when  Lopoi  r»>  #>,\-' 
marke  d at  dinner  to  ^me  of  ^ 
iiisr  priaei  pal  pflhw&>  Vi  X2a$t*  * . 

ias  will  attack  trie  to  puirv 
vbwr«t  half  past  f\»ur  o^fvic^^n  jMgjg 
tfcertf  was  *isi Mr  an  exprfcy?-  y.^SHH 
ww'yf  delight  nit-  the.  fur%<:±  'ijSflP 
»»f  all  fcho  #dfic£r*  present.  ^^flS 

He  added,  ' i&  land* u&  ;Syp 
hi*  sailors  iuijfr  the  cr^wa  ui* 
transport*  at  ;I#n*  Valinas 
make  a diversion  from  jio 
low,  Knit  lie  wyll  aVtuek.  in 
three  from  ihe  «>r 

ValTetd^  o point  a few  mile* 
above  mi  i he  river.;  .At. . the :.  - 
hour  -no mod  oii  the.  &ltewii*g 
monu'ng  a vprihkhng  sklrni- 
wh  lire,  followed  a? mo  by 
heavy  gumv  announced  the 
iroihjoenctsmofn  "of  & brtffcte,  ' which,  £onshierfng  j foal  hail  thei  , 

the  great  dHpjuuy  of  tm  cr*  iwrwreen  the  contend-  ml  he.  enemy,  winch  their  number*  ^fiuohl  have 
ing  piutia^  and  the  impu/iauce  of  U$  raulte,  j cenatnly  enabled  - thorn  to  ch>.  A.  **$ 

lead  $ ar io  depart  from  the  rule  w hich  we  mode  j a feebler  alt  ompt  was-  inode;  luftthbr .to rigjfr* 
ihr  our?elve&  al  the  cs-nnme.neetneru  of  *hc*e  : with  a similar  result,  Their  ^ 

fketdi^S  ttot  to  tenting  upon  deimptiona  of  rnneed  nearer  to  the  front*  huLfujlud  td  mb* 
f o«il»  *t  euek.  the  most  twwmanding  poMtiotip,  Sever*! 

Hie  hi\\  of  high  ground  on  which  th*  head-  Paraguayan  ftmrrmuitiorx^a^niH  wevo  esjdmL 
quafrm  were  etdithUdied  was  the  centre  at  the  ,'gdr.  and  many  of  their  piece?  lu^Med.  Hie 
Paraguayan  p>*u.urm.  It  was  intrenched,  at  ji  ) h <».« d -aj ! t r ^ U'gM . to  *xch r uj  .wit b - 1 he  vfbUTicj* 
distance  t»f  about  half  ft  mile,  on  three  sides*  i &d  ; v>d  mme*  withdrew  from  l he  lilies  except 
M the  ground  .duped  away  from  the  infr'emfr-  ‘ thme  whti^s  woumfe  -w^r*  fo  posiuVely 

•imdits  it  •we*  wooded  to  *umo  extehi;  but  bn i ^ «md  iwreedlaj^bt  ihbnpoeita^  tjieiti  from  further 
the  other  tide  of  the  lit  lie  valley  which  "f.  of 

rated . the  . belligerent  there  wns  high  gromul  who  Ui.k,.  dragging .^httitereti  Im.U  t t 

and  open .pouii.fry,.  known  as'  the  Y'aiunUue  Hills,  \ mth  ghavrly  t»uiici-woundx  in  their  little  half- 
Gn  these  were  potted  the  allietl  artillery.,  which  miked  hm’ii*;^  They  imitNf  \v?:pf  nor  gro^nml, 
maintaiined  thKuighout.  the  day  a preirv  eon- 1 nor  md*d  Ibt  ^u/geonM  Or  wttcndaure  '/  ^dv 
?iam  hnt  hmily  direct o4  4^  The  morning  when  they  felt  the  pi^suie  of  the 
wae  parsed  in  skfrtiriishing  und  ati  allied  rnid  hand  'of  ik»tlh  J «e; . 

upon  tbit  Paragnayftn  etarle-hei'd^  gathered  U\  down  mul  die  as  ^liemly  they  -h&\  Mtnv»red. 
the  esteTS^  initiate  uiid  in  rear  pf  tins  tutrehelied  Yet  chil^t^O  tbnitty 
{.osition.  Later  in  the  day  the  <\mk>  continue  not  l*r  otT  in  iUt\  wnmefi  ss  qb»hft^  where  ihv 
'.»u$  roar  of  musketry  uitmiuneed  the  beginning  shot  and  shell  of  the  allied  <dvi.lter*  plentifuDy 
.of  tte 'i&fwiiK -woifk  oh thb  front:  looking  iLiwurtl  > fellr  whcoe  thoughts  were  not  Upon  their  dying 
the.  river.  A nrihmn  of  Brazilian  cavalry  | hahifU,.  xiuv  Upon  th?vr  homa>  long^ 'since  laid 
nmv«d  down  ih'ft  griolutvl  dopes  from  the  allied  j waste,  nor  ttpnui  a hushHnd  perhaps  a(  that  mo- 
cemm  w threaten  the  Pamguayaii  nghL  A I na*m  mhts  ^onyuo  theTiiuer  wovk8,  hnt  upon 
iiWr  Congreve  wcXen  liew‘  ‘tvitfr  fearful  roar  | the  ew^c  of  the  country  irr  this  mipreme  mo- 
from  the  • .work*  .and  turned  .the f;pi.t;miy>f  i*Htt|ev'when  ttl!:«?'epnhdfciuly  Imped  io 

\\esti  of  the  eobt.im  t o the  left.  Meantime -the ! put  an  end  forever  to  the  blight  nntl  xum  vvlfiuh 
allies^  who  hod  graduaily  Hbt  wltU  tauU  delay  thifi  itHibd  invasion  hud  brought  upitn  ilk  land, 
mg^ed  their  main  body  w (he  dip  of  the  In  tie  The  cavalry,  tvlueh  had  turned  to  th*vJefi  in 
v Alley  under  cover  of  the  low,  t inch  wO<j4^  ad-  its  firs?  advance-,  divided  under  cover  of  ravine's 
vancetl  to  deltvet  the? r itmtn  Their  arid  a detachment  of  a couple  of  srpuidroui?  ni- 

-irtiilery yteemed  to  cease.  M X ht  moment'  when,  raved  the  rbrugu^yua  lines  an  the  bxtramp 
of  all  utifers,  iiww  most  wx^tnxyu*  nieiniaiti  ■ right,  at  n point  -from  W'hich'  the  .t.mup's  had 
4U  incessant  und  concentrated  dm,  nnd  left  ihe  ‘ been  wdihdniwn  to  meet  fJ i v C ne my > i hit} hin" 
infantry  to  advance  ngainsr  the  iindiatikbed flre  elsewbfere.  They  penetrated,  almost:  no nwcu'- 
of  The  iWagnuyan  works.  To  & certain  poinr  cd,  to  with  in  one  hmulrea  yard-  ?>t  ?>»<*  hc»-4- 
f.he  advunce  «vu*  ♦well  sustained.  Thuy  came  quartered  A fe  w (?  (ft  c e tR  n r«  d b t ij  ers  r o d ^ r n in  I - 
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th^  «ahre.  the  suddori*-  committed/,  m view  of  the  heavy  fosses  $woug 

Jy  to  hue.  lwj.ru  turned sharpy  t«>  the  right,  the  defeadirih  The  enemy  inatutmiied  their 
and  fled.  In  a few  inomeiM  nnofhet  ami  j mu^e try  fire  till  nigWt  long,  i«td  ipr  live  HjUiyi 
much  iurg^  body*  manberiog  at  le:i&t  two  *md  night*  ^Vcecoding.  They  knew  the  scar- 
thou&.uitl  Jo-’)j*ireuitii5  eutemi  the  Wurfc#  At  the  njty  Ih  itumber?  of  jtiieir  aflyeratwri^  and  they 
poiflt  where  ilieJ  first  demohiijent  frud  emiped.  hoj>e^i  iu  ■uxbuufct  shoir  aueiny  by  giving  him 
They  came,  abo  hi  eoluipsi,  and  advanced  until  m> 

w ithin  .eighty  yavds  of  the  head-tpmner*.  The  The  eondiimn  of  thing*  within  Lopey's  line? 
stafl’ot  the  President  and  irregular  bpreemeh,  that  night  uml  the icrflowiog  days  wm  deplors- 
to  riie  u umber  of  perhaps  two  hnmirtd  in  nil,  bh\  -There  were  '•  fio  mean*  of  oamig  ftijr  tW 
flushed  %;vhfsh  fjiiem  nmi  clustered  bl;*>  beer-,  vyfuuidotJ  in  Siicji  natfifers,  nor  could  men  he 
'.  r.v6ms<i  die  head  of  tile  ebinmo,  using  their  spufed  to  bring  Them  irfl  the  field,  or  b:;r- 

«»v  hjm:ev~~with  tel-  rhe  deutl,  Main - cMdrett.,  almost  nr;tn>'cm<d,% 
tilde  rrrea'...  Hud  the  Un^ifiafu  deployed,  they  were  lying  mound  under  •the  cbmdar**  grieV- 
‘jy.pidd  hjyVe little  .Imnii6il.  of  'men  onsly  wounded  silently  .waiting  for  tlbsdh , 
rosining  timtnvTbptvtred  fhe  Tw3£unyim  head-  Women  were  busy  making  lint  by  the  light  #( 
qnnrtcr.^  atul  ptohubiy  Lopez.'  hunselfi-  • kret.  ; Iaure.ro*.  from  who  lever  jnatmsT  voidd  />*•  cy>{- 
ihfcy  iriUnd>iiWtl  I minium  o^tntffe  slowly  at  , j lectej  for  t&H  pAffdae,  of  all  tie- 

Tp^ry y^fe^bfit  tte  weight  from  helund  mill  smplibxis  were  ©tofipscof 

pnming  \\w  Wliule/  column  forward,  Mean-  many  p?  fritting 

. itioac  in  front  .wu:riroTi  to  make  no  fight  here  and  there,  ulveirsnitig  iU^  events  of  thy* 
at  oil,  while  the  were  -tftfikmg  on  day.  The  HreTtifrit  not  upon  with  a few  of 

all  Tdea  with  singular  rapuittyy  ivUliymgb  still  hr*,  chief'  o.6ieer^;«ii;uhi.;dy  aye  n pied*  ffopdwu 
• pfg&ted  back  and  moving  with  the  mass.  The  bnUet^  ftpiinrered  the  .wptt«Pw:ork;.of  the. 
fiaep  had  decreased  to  h walk.  The  Para-  itigs  front  tube  to  time,  and  a #;hbi&  A hfr; 
giiayiin  officers,  with  their  ml  bipn^,  were  ! wok,  perched  cut  the  •ridge-|i0les 
confusedly  mingled  with  the  leading  rc.nksof  Hie  hid  emus'  with  his  screams,  every  >nn:\  a Tun 

whd<3H*app>;d  Tfrnjftinnns*  The  better  H:einfctl  ‘ citron  nw  hwT^ntnbO'ty;  / 

half  paralyzed,  hut  still  mio?d  IVirwaaL  pve.><-  The  firing  cotitiivnecl  ‘from  the  tnsrfo  sbo 
lug  buck  the  3?aragmtyuc'  hot who  gave  i?7th  of  Decemltey,  dhy  an d nigh r,  v^hif d Tv 
Gp-r.tMKt  sidy  wise  or  by  bavking.  At  last  the  ■ ocrjisimml  detnon^tnuions,  but  with  .no  de/.em?- 
fofivttrd  nwtiofei;  the  tolirmp  reeolletiiineiS  assault.  < Hi  the  allied-  j^-nemU 

upon  itself,  turned,  and  retreated^  The  nf  hers  add  reused  it  joint  commomcuiiatj  to  I^resfd.eni 
followed  '.with  fiurre  cnilmsTitsm.  A section  of  Lujvcz,  summoning  bmir'in  msnkiug  language 
rtcttfihhy  qperM»iJ ^ on  sthe  retreating  enemy,  and  to  kurre??der5  throwing  djttui  hfxrt  the  respotiv 
the  rtiradt  rnen try  did  not  appear  again  in  fhm  ibiliry  of  nil  the  blood  that  hud  been  shed,  and 
day  ’s  battle*  The  dAv  closed  with  the  corn-  arraigoitig  him  before  his  owm  people  and  the 
j)h»te  repid^e  of  |be;  a^ulunls  at  all  impon^tu  world  M>v  kIJ  the  eyif  cense* juenciej 

poiucs:  although  Is  was  evident  that  the  P^rn- ih*  war.  They  informed  also,  that  itic\ 
guuyno  tine  of  diifeusO  OH*ht  be.  still  ftirther  -J  kfiew  rite  weaLAehs  oi  ids  nfxr»y,  *nd  KmlTm 
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; % tv  the  bxsi  ftssboif  all  .0$$  ^?arr#fi^f  ^wtrnmtn^  qr  .wading:- 

ifce  woundd#  thbt  could  be  moved  were  sent  tfr  \tsmtr  bear  the  oppose ^ 

into  the  iownOff;  df  ttm  wtohe#*  hbymlfr  flrfcro  agate  attached/ ;:  Ifttbtfdrtd 

anti  other  riofl-eojijhKuVUr^.  left  at  the  same  *trdAm*  \yh*re  ihe  current  wiv*  riftpid  ^nyl  ttjiT 
time.  ifvvo  large.  umt  liami*oti»&  truvehng-caf’  '■  wntem/d|wjp,At  Was  difficult  ti.  keep  rho  <?i r- 
nage*  drawn  by  /he  h««r>v?,  mwh.  with  J&:#mul|  . riuYvf  fmn»  Upsetting,  or  being  vWept . down. 


of  cavalry..  Mil  >h.Ve«  enm  draW>| 
by  o*ep$  ^^pp^.jhe^^ptriirvinT)  i^ribV'  tit** 
interior  to  the  ncwvcuj  UhK  i^tribefmyc  with  svim* 
dydinns  wlwse  presence  on  the  held  w&r  utjnee- 
essurv.  /fhrt  romlx  were  jVnyd  >vbh  ftorivmimi- 
\‘d  and  the*' women, -most  or  min  foot/  A 
tew  stm&lbed  in  the  g r&al  elO 
*rt  Wv  country,  which  hnn te-i .' slow) y live?  the 
broken  tomb . They  genurudy  sainted  m:'a$  we 
passed:— the  men  by  ^ilenftyyvn^vnitgrf^d  the 
women  with  a chccrfa)  “adio,’*  spoken  alwuv^ 
with  a pleasfmt  smile. 

Upon  reaching  the  rher  Ymitv  the  scene  pre- 
sented was  ptevnresfjue  in  the  eitreme,  Tire 
river  was  swollen  by  rams,  and  the  ford  was 
therefore  difficult  Men,  women,  an d children, 
however,  crossed,  swim  firings  or  wail  tog,  with  lit- 
tle loss  of  time.  Dried  h?dcs  \V‘  »lj  m-idr.  to  Hvrve 
•a*  boat*.  ut  which  they  placed  rb-rir  Wo'huur.  or 
so fb-cUmcf'  children  too  young  r>  be  *yuVvruut£«l 
to  the  Wilier*  or  any  light  article  which  U w ai- 
des* nthle  to  k**ep  dry  rIrhese  prtddrive  in»its 
they  poshed  Mm*  1 1tem ><*  they  ‘,**00.  Tire 
wounded  who  e«.vdd  not  -hi A foe  rMnMi’e* 
were  crowed  in  ft  Curttm,  Mddh  made  constant 
trips.  Throe  other  Cano**  *vare^erved  for 
tjvc  fransic  of  ortr  turn  iage^  atid  cam.  Each 
.carrhig*  dr  c/hl  \va3  run  down  into  the  water 
astride  of  one  of  the  vajldea  until  the  axlr>L* 
rested  on  the  '.s'id&s  of  the  little  craft.  The 
honses  or  tixcn  had  bem  ptevVously  unhAr- 
ness^d  urn]  tpade  to  swim  ib  live  cnbdr  tide. 
Ahont  tweritv  xot.hvrs  then,  with  itnivh  shout- 
ing and  laughter,  ctmdm-O'd  cso}\  uanae  with 

■ 


feyer*  ttiiHr  it  tsivlfiiad  UV  me  ttidvi  it?  yv&tfiZP 
ybe  iiion!ivic  uud  hoightcf  ware  vcdoMblctf,  m>d 
ihe  ^fddVeV>*,  who  swatu  like  wafer-dog^  dmig. 
witlv  gT^iU  t^nRcViy  to  the  wheels  or  to  the  >ides 
of  th«‘ boats.  '.  ■ .' / '■ . •,,  ■ , ■ ,.  , 

Tend  big  tliece  aijnatic  performances  \vc  dined 
Under  the  .jihad 0 of  n few  struggling  f roof  near 
thy  birnfc  The  dtimer  eomiiMed  of  fr^lr  beet 
Tcmsied 'in  '.primitive  but  cxeciletil  style,  upon 
smkes  stuck  in  the  ground  near  t he  firi.  When 
properly  roasted  the.  join!  is  brought,  still  tipr*u 
the  stake,  Which  is  untuilly  uborit  six.  feet  in 
length,  and  held  beftjre  tW  guesi\  helps 
hi mself  to  sue,)!  panr(.  «u.  lift  may  to  ‘cpl 

off.  AVe.  had  alku  yo«te  yhipa— 1))6  1/reiVd  id 
Uie  etnmtnM^uF  iyhhdt  there  are  many  varie- 
ties; h is  innde  rd*  grrmud  maise,  baked  with 
a of  ehdeMu  egg^,  ffr  milk,  h 

U m &i\ mirahlc  Uhd  whole? pthe  ittfrtt foi; 
bread.  Our  drink  was  the  cufm  of  ttu*.  emn- 
try— o Vc^Hor  distilled  from  the  ^ugnr-caoc— 

and  a hpvh  or  two  of.  ale  from  iriyet 

the  seas. 

kino  or  two  ‘\mAlesr  lisci,  picceded  *bft  rie* 
pitst.  A fnatc  is.  a cop  ofilie  yerbo,  or  tea  of 
t he  eooiury;  It  Mek^dihrou gh  a feii ver  t o he 
galled  a **  bdmhillH/’  >vml  ftv/m  a *imUl  silvtr- 
mouoted  gourd,  wiUpjv  \&  called  the  matt'.  ThU 
:t ea ^ ^ir^gwufc,  somewhat  f ^Cffibling  in  flavor 
the  Bliyuuhtttng  in  effects, 

atid  irrpo^t^e  hurt  fid;'  \i  Ovhe  uiuror^al  bev- 
erage In  ibifagutly^  army  what 

cudbe  was  10  n ms  in  cumpMiCu. 

After  dinner  rm^Ad  til*'  ritcr  in  a 
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conducted  by  the  swimming  soldiers,  who  had 
finished  the  transfer  of  the  vehicles,  ami  had 
also  made  many  trips  with  the  wounded.  We 
could  still  hear  the  roar  of  artillery  from  the 
greater  river  in  our  rear,  informing  us  that  the 
little  army  of  the  republic  was  still  holding  out 
against  the  invaders.  The  dull  reverberation 
of  tbe  heavy  guns  of  the  iron-clad*  notified  us 
that  the  batteries  of  Angostura  were  receiving 
their  customary  share  of  the  honors  of  war. 

On  the  opposite  side  we  mounted  our  horses 
and  continued  our  journey  through  the  same 
long  lines  of  weary  wounded,  whose  painful 
faces  were  very  sad.  At  each  little  stream  we 
passed  we  found  them  pouring  water  on  their 
undressed  wounds,  and  here  and  there  one  who, 
knowing  that  his  time  Was  nigh  at  hand,  was 
lying  down  quietly  and  silently  for  his  last  sleep, 
ns  if  it  w ere  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
fora  Paraguayan  to  lie  down  and  die  unnoticed. 

Six  thousand  wounded  men  and  children  came 
thus  from  that  field  of  the  LMst  of  December, 
where  they  had  fought  as  no  other  people 
ever  fought  to  preserve  their  country  from  in- 
vasion and  conquest.  Many,  too,  had  crawled 
away  from  the  prison-pens  of  the  invaders,  into 
whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  And  in  the  face 
of  these  things  there  tire  men  here  even  in  the 
United  States  who  gravely  tell  ns  that  all  this 
is  done  because  their  ruler  is  a barbarian  and 
monster,  from  whose,  clutches  they  are  ever 
striving  to  escape,  and  whose  rule  is  a blight 
apon  the  age,  which  these  gentle  civilizers  of 
the  allied  nations,  with  unparalleled  philanthro- 


py, are  spending  countless  millions  to  remove. 
Thinking  of  these  things  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  lose  our  patience  at  this  insult  to 
the  coin  in  on -sense  of  the  world,  and  indulge  in 
digressions  which  might  perhaps  be  tiresome  to 
our  readers. 

All  the  country  we  traversed  had  been  aban- 
doned by  its  population  some  days  before,  as  it 
was  known  that  it  was  soon  to  be  overran  by 
the  enemy.  The  people  had  been  ordered  to 
retire  behind  the  Cordilleras,  which  were  to  con- 
stitute the  future  line  of  defense.  Each  house, 
therefore,  was  deserted,  and  in  the  way-side  cot- 
tages there  was  no  sign  of  life.  The  bloom  of 
flowers  and  the  ripening  harvests  rather  udded 
to  the  air  of  desolation  which  hung  upon  these 
deserted  homesteads.  We  traveled  late  into 
the  night,  and  at  last  halted  at  a little  house  by 
the  way-side  until  the  follow  ing  day.  We  had 
a supper  of  roast  beef  and  ehipa.  Hammocks 
ivere  swung  for  the  principal  persons  of  the 
party,  while  the  others  stretched  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  a few  moments  nil 
were  asleep  except  the  guard.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  day  we  were  de- 
layed waiting  f«»r  our  carts,  which  had  made  but 
slow  progress,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  and 
the  bad  condition  of  the  roads.  Toward  night- 
fall, however,  we  were  again  in  motion,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey  nil  night,  thus  escaping  the 
intense  heat  of  the  day. 

We  passed  on  the  road  a cart,  or  earreton, 
in  which  a wounded  colonel  of  distinguished 
record  lav  dviuc,  Wc  had  last  seen  him  full 


MONTHLY  MA0A2tNK: 


<d  j j tio  ami  mn!>u*in*tti  on  the  batlfe-fieid.  lli.x 
' bfojthfciy  a bright -taopd,  handsome  fyyy  of  ieri 

an  ^rpiitirj,  Aud  thjfiy  sole  relative;  of  the 

mmi,  tva*  one  of  thtise  attached  to  our 
Aia  We  halted  our  horses  reverently 
atmVnd  the  cart  the  hoy  rode  up  oa  |ii?  «pirited 
l»«>vi V to  hoo  w hut  attracted  us.'  The  eolor 
dropped  suddenly  from  bis  bright  fairi?  us  ho 
reeo^tii^e4  th>  fbarujuysof  hh>  brother  and  side 
proT^oKu; « ith  the  evidences -of jri-esent  ptucr  *&*& 

Mtppro^ohiii^  dfcutb  Very  vis* hi*  upon  tJiom,  Tin 

aheit  riu  ham}  of  the  iiyi/ig 

man,  |k‘  tent,  over  hint  for  o mtpudtA  ro  euiuh 
the  last  few  word*  of  Guaiiuu  With  Which  the 
wounded  soldier,  fa  indy  smiling,  whimpered  hU 
farewell  y In  a few  *ri/jmenti  ail  over,  and 
flier  boy  was  led  away  with  >V  sttH  hopelyfH  look 
upon  Ids  facc/  rho-i  rer&u&s  tu  oui  meioOry*  to 
this  day,  lie  had  been  tom  ping  with  the  boh 
iiie.rH  vvheh  we  overtook  rbo  barf,  and  the  '&£$&' 
dnit  t-fumife  to  the  nwk?*,  U*t-fevy  sorrow  in 
Avhiidr  hc  johrnCYM  ail  dial  day  hud  night 
ijicxpr^dhly  '.iad  to  icuy  om*.  who  huYlmd  tfCCH- 
siou  to  km w how  ■ • overw^lk^ihfh^ ybiVtip  -.are . 
such:  ndhehon^  to  children — oven  to  those  to 
Whom  the  free  relief  of  icHrsis  mU  vlOlu^U. 

Further  on  n « w^ir.f^Sr ; h 

major,  who  wounded  tUfteWln  mnl  leg* 
He  wtis  muurifed  a«dcwjsV«)fea  raw-homsd,  fete*. 
Me  frtor#e«  which  Ids  *r»nt  a child  of  ten  years, 
was  leading,  Tte  fetbor  w:iu»  a aLUt fr >>f  hnrrey 

than  fifty  yeiirfc,  with  thin  gray  hair  und  boiml 
lie  gi  cetcd  tis  and 

ns  $mt.  his  wooikU  were  dwi^  wclh 
He  yecined  U\  be  very  primd  of  bis  boy;  m-  iiriV 


dfyjtl  he  had  good  reasrio  ip  bat.  The  odteers 
q!  oxir  escort  Informed  b*  thrift  ink  child  bad  re- 
mained by  bia  httlier  A.ftlde  in  the  tranche.?,  hold- 
ing with  a miVket,  4* nd  ibkt  when  ibu  ihifer; 
disabled  by,  WimjpHj  was  femri  Vedf  the  hoy  r$- 
tamed  ta  the;  treuciies  and  -pymufeed  tbnwigh 
the  day . Hey^een^cd  ;*hv  •Wherri;  we  nd d ras^d 
him,  and,  upon  being  a*k*?d.  if  he,  had  ktib*«i 
my  of  the  enemy,  &08werbd * modest h\  **  I do 
not  3ihi/&±  Hlr.  I. fifed  n.  groat  wnitiv. riiue*.  and 
tried  to  Twfce  ri^  g*fu4  fe*nukl  lyaufey  : Th  i? I is 
sfh4  urn  rial id'  'kfftfeli  «ure.  fliadt?  at  ifenr 

i&l ti\riy;'  ~ ' ji  *'  V / Y-  • * • • . /.  . ‘ ; 

On  inching  fHir»>jjpmr(,  which  lie*  %t  the 
loot.  Of  -it  high,  bold  tUMMUly  in — pi  ..sort  Of  Mr 
' :i  •»>  td  gioira  *»f  tbi:  K‘S?-*‘r  f *«< di llepiS- — pfc 
cqrntiutred  n freMi,  Srilf  bfeere,  u Iueh  wx?  weiv. 
tohf  bfcVs  pferpt'lurili.r  ahoat  of  this 

peak*  The  village  is  frit  that  reason  & pleaMm 
Aumiuer  residence  in  »o»i  tffriek,  uml,  t < tug. 
act  if  doeg  on  the  rkdiTutil  |o  ilm  y»]ritulriu  faer, 
the  tenmnri*  of  the  . ‘uavdeved  pun  <»f  tia-.  ro^ri 
it,  gave  promise,  before'  glre;  of  mudi  furupe 
uopriemtne.  ’VVc  halted  here  tor  an  hiauf# 
h*u  Wc  v* Vied  the  rudroad  stiniOrr.  a hand- 
some hbiltiiifg  wf‘  hVri  ntorie«»,  roodrim  ui  . iM 
wrchHecKyny  with  ?poare  ni  tile 

p^it  s.Tyil\.riijd  Vvith  large.,  nd n»t rn Id v arr>i«g;cd 
rnppty  dvil^ln.  Thi»ri>  xv«s  buk  cisc  w^nhj  of 
rt  virit  oxptpt  the  t han  It  The  h.ou.vj>  uef>; 

with  ivAds  of  thatch  or  tUe^nd 
■clhrefcil  :iniioi)iink  fyorn  tliose  of  the  otbter  *>  wi- 
p»lkis; * pf dhe  rdunuyy,  -,  y ' ;•  > ; y:. ... ••  'f. ; ,v; . 

The  >trec?s  And  heMses were  darted  cod 

^Uuii'^iy'jfeiiferit;.  dpi!  o few  soidfer^ 
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still  remained  there,  btit  all  the  inhabitant*  had  j this  vicinity.  Since  that  time  ho  hostile  cannon 
departed  some  day*  before.  As  we  were  about ! had  been  heard  within  the  limits  of  the  repnb- 
to  continue  oar  journey  ft  merry  pea!  r>f  hells  | lie  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
broke  forth  from  the  steeple  of  the  old  church.  1 struggle. 

Ir  was  Christmas-cvc.  The  chime  was  musical  About  daylight  we  reached  Cerro  Leon,  the 
and  right  merrily  rung,  but  the  effect.  was  very  former  grand  rendezvous  und  camp  of  instruo- 
strange  in  that  deserted  village,  and  in  connetv  j tion  of  the  army.  There  were  comfortable  bar- 
lion  with  the  sud  scenes  of  the  previous  day,  | nicks  here  for  sixty  thousand  men,  with  a beau- 
The  old  church  in  which  these  bells  were  chim-  j tiful  drill-ground  covering  many  acres.  An 
ing  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  in  Paraguay  ! artificial  lake  had  been  prepared  in  front  of 
— made  doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  the  position,  nnd  in  the  rear  the  Cordilleras, 
contained  in  it*  walls  a solid  sbtfr  of  the  war  of  * covered  with  thick  foliage,  rose  perpendicular- 
independence,  carried  on  against  Bueno#  Ayres  ly  from  the.  furfur  limit  of  the  parade -ground, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  century.  The  last  This  was  the  genNsra!  hospital  of  the  army,  the 
and  decisive  battle  of  that  contest  took  place  in  j point  to  which  all  the  wounded  were  direct- 
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Thfe  urmsisted.  of  n cJ^jiAt  ^rtTf^A? 

rg^vify  carved  of  motive  wiSudV  A 
w ritmg-de.sk  with  d ravvoxs.  and  a %ule»tuWe  with 
ti  deroofv^  several  ghifeste*.  a mi  a bundle  oi  cm' 
giu^r  The  like  #11  at  her*  m the  rnitn- 

'irjrj,  wen?  .iVneomfnnabi^  high,  The Ueearimr 
‘ wjj&  CMiml<>vt Alitv  C(in  of  vimik.  Tho*e  Avere  ti^aav 
twenty  ojd  r fi^lnoned  mme  -boiToru  .ejifctte,  ap- 
parently -of  If iutkbe  manufactur*!,  mid  (I  blush 
to  my  H)  .of  Very  poor  nLukmaunhijx  Two 


ensy-clmbw  cnri  casters,  covered  vv»th  blue and 
white  Kill;*  evidently  of  I'anskm  work, 
pte*ed  the  furniture  of  the  larger  room.  The 
other  ■wtn*  a bedroom,  and  c onto i nod  IfU i t ni nr-e, 
thaii  a large  fom-poHler  bed.  anti  a jyjmc\vha> 
priTnitjvQ  set.  The  iuiidfurly.  Down  Tfe 
tnma,  entered  shortly  after  otif  hrrivuj  %itk  her 
two  d^gter8*  bright - looking  girls  of  about 
.^ventefeh  and  time/een-^-one  almost  * blonde* 
The  bfucfctfa^irtitil  atefttfed' -w*-  that  fche 

and  they  NVere  otif  devoted.  kervainsb  -Tit.  rear 


times,  uud  in  rainy  seasons  ran  in  nuhialUTO 
^&Uir<xc\s.  It  was  about  as  steep  ne  tlm  $tuir& 
iu  A htige  house  for  about  fcevevvty  yurd*yKmgh, 
tfrtr row-  mi  iU  $iniH  myrhung  with  ‘tangled 
growths  springing  from  /h&  rock*  on  either  Bide. 
By  the  aid  of  soldier*  pushing  ui  the  wfiueU  the 
ehrrmgeB  were  safely  eouduCted  to  the  smut  nit. 
The  horsemen  dismmmtatV  and  tailed  jrp  with 
bbor^  drugging  tiiei  r ecmiiding^teUits?  them , 
In  & -short  dmc  the-  parage  tyity  ttiu'omjdhdMui. 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  broad,  beautiful 
table-lands  that  -slope  tnvay  With  kopciceptibh* 
descent  from  the  crest  for  ton  nr  inilv's,  inter- 
AfiCted  with  jUreania-  of  si'n^askogieuhty,/  cov- 
ered with  orange  groves  *vud  rakiv/uod  tields, 
cottage*  limit  a liter  tlwst  rriixttaer  of  th&  i-ouiuiy* 
tangled  woods  of  strange  tropical  beauty,  with 
Tpnol  hum*  oveHuiUj^  Willi  i mgrahl*  irui lers,  $tpl; 
made  merry  with  the  e hotter  of  t*: thkusntfd 
biniljk  Omivgc  gmyn*  fcjUcndtfl  witniHtmca  frit  u 
mile  along  out  toad,  the  trv'^phifued  aJ  reguhii’ 
intmva’l^  ibeir  devjHe  fViUa^e  interlaced  so  thor- 
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buildings  occupied  by  the  family,  was  a ptettj 
flower-garden,  in  which  several  varieties  of 
flowers  peculiar  to  the  climate  were  then  in  full 
bloom.  This  was  to  be  for  some  time  our 
home.  The  prospect,  on  the  whole,  was  not  un- 
pleasant. 

The  village  of  Piribebuy  consists  of  four 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  inclosing  an  open  space  or  grass-covered 
plaza,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  across.  It  is 
situated  on  a gentle  slope  or  knoll,  with  higher 
ground  or  crests  on  all  sides  at  a distance  of 
about  a mile  and  a half.  The  houses  are  of 
one  story,  and  generally  roofed  with  thatch. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  plaza  or  open  space 
stands  the  church,  built  in  1765,  and  full  of 
quaint  carvings  and  solid  ornaments  of  silver. 
Outside  and  in  front  was  a bell-tower  with  a 
full  chime,  which,  on  account  of  the  multiplici- 
ty of  festivals,  national  and  religious,  w as  sel- 
dom silent.  On  the  crown  of  the  knoll  was  the 
cemetery,  inclosing  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  marked  by  a single  large  wooden  cross  in 
the  centre.  The  market-place  was  under  a 
dense  orange  grove  at  one  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  always  presented  during  the  day  a 
spectacle  full  of  life.  Scores  of  women,  old 
and  young,  assembled  there  to  sell  their  wares, 
and  kept  up  an  incessant  chatter  all  day  long. 
Their  commodities  consisted  of  any  thing  in  the 
w'ay  of  food,  fruit,  furniture,  or  clothing  that 
would  sell.  The  price  of  every  thing  was,  of 
course,  enormous.  The  Piribebuy — a clear  and 
rapid  stream,  very  sudden  in  its  rises  and  falls — 
passed  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which  the 
town  was  built.  The  whole  population  bathed 
here  every  day,  the  women  generally  after  night- 
fall. The  house  or  official  residence  of  the 
Vice-President  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  unpretending  in  its  style,  and 
very  similar  to  the  house  we  have  already  de- 
scribed in  furniture.  The  residences  of  the 
cabinet  ministers,  and  the  barracks  for  a small 
detachment  of  troops,  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
same  side  of  the  street,  all  fronting  on  the  open 
space  in  the  centre. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  the  town  was 
more  than  trebled  by  the  people  who  had  aban- 
doned their  homes  outside  the  district  of  the 
Cordilleras.  At  night  these  unfortunates  throng- 
ed the  corridors  and  orange  groves,  or  slept 
any  where  by  the  road-side  where  night  over- 
took them.  There  was  great  scarcity  of  food, 
and  suffering  such  as  no  other  land  has  ever 
known.  Nor  was  famine  their  most  deadly  en- 
emy. The  cholera,  for  a short  time,  was  a ter- 
rible visitor  in  all  the  crowded  cottages ; and 
for  some  weeks  it  seemed  as  if  the  three  scourges 
from  which  men  pray  to  be  delivered — war, 
pestilence,  and  famine — had  combined  to  de- 
stroy this  unhappy  people.  For  fear  of  being 
accused  here  of  unfairness,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
remind  the  reader  of  what  the  allied  govern- 
ments and  writers  are  constantly  and  solemnly 
announcing  to  the  world,  with  admirable  seren- 
ity and  earnestness — that  the  war  is  carried  on 


not  against  the  people  but  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  They  have  generously  tak- 
en pains,  too,  to  communicate  this  fact  to  this 
same  people  on  repeated  occasions;  but  we 
could  not  learn  that  it  changed  the  direction 
of  a single  bullet,  or  cured  the  mildest  case  of 
cholera,  or  filled  the  mouth  of  a single  famish- 
ing child.  But  they  are  only  “Guarani  In- 
dians,” untruly  say  some  of  those  pamphleteers, 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  enlighten 
specially  the  American  public ; and  the  allied 
nations  are  merely  vindicating  their  outraged 
honor.  That  their  honor  needs  vindication, 
and  much  of  it,  few  who  are  familiar  with  this 
war  will  dispute ; but  it  is  a question  of  interest 
to  humanity  as  to  when  this  long  process  of 
vindication  is  to  stop. 

After  the  defeat  at  Pikysyry  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Paraguayan  army  were  transferred 
to  Cerro  Leon,  and  the  general  hospital  was 
moved  from  that  place  to  Caacupd  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

Having  a natural  desire  to  know  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  the  front  since  the  disaster  of 
the  27th,  we  joined  a party  who  were  proceeding 
to  the  army,  and  arrived  at  Cerro  Leon  on  the 
29th,  two  days  after  the  defeat.  The  road  pre- 
sented the  same  sad  stream  of  migrating  fami- 
lies— the  women  all  carrying  burdens  on  their 
heads.  In  almost  all  cases  we  observed  that, 
among  the  few  things  saved  from  their  homes, 
each  family  carried  with  it  an  image  of  the  Re- 
deemer, a crucifix,  a Mater  Dolorosa,  or  some 
other  touching  memorial  of  the  great  sorrow 
which  alone  exceeded  theirs.  All  along  by  the 
road-side  there  were  significant  crosses,  roughly 
and  recently  made,  marking  with  simple  piety 
the  lonely  graves  of  those  happier  waifs  from 
this  great  human  tide,  who  lay  down  by  the 
way-side  and  found  unexpected  but  unending 
rest.  On  many  of  these  graves  there  were 
bunches  of  wild  flowers  still  fresh,  and  by  the 
side  of  some  of  them  just  closed  there  were 
kneeling  children.  All  who  passed  these  cross- 
es uncovered  reverently.  Nor  was  another  and 
more  touching  scene  much  less  frequent  — a 
mother  walking  apart  from  all  others,  and 
bearing  on  a piece  of  board,  on  her  head,  the 
body  of  her  dead  child  dressed  for  the  grave. 
Sometimes  this  simple  funeral  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a single  mourner — another  child — 
whose  pinched,  w’an  face  and  enfeebled  limbs 
seemed  to  tell  plainly  that  she  would  soon  fol- 
low her  little  sister  far  beyond  the  consecrated 
ground  to  which  they  were  journeying.  Ye 
mothers  of  this  good  land,  who  have  been  call- 
ed upon  to  watch  by  the  side  of  a dying  child 
amidst  the  comforts  of  your  home  and  the  con- 
solations of  your  family  and  friends,  can  you 
tell  what  it  is  to  sit  down  desolately  by  a dusty 
road-side  and  bend  in  helpless  impotence  over 
a little  sufferer  who  was  dearer  to  you  than  bfe, 
to  watch  its  last  struggle,  to  close  its  little  eyes, 
to  compose  its  tender  limbs  upon  a rough 
board  picked  up  by  the  way,  to  take  up  t e 
sad  burden  then  and  bear  it,  under  a blazing 
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stJTir  over  roam*  miles  to  some  village  church, 
that  the  hells  might  tolLfor  it  when  it  was  at 
last,  laid  at  rest  in  consecrated  earth  ? And 
vet  the  mothers  who  did  these  things  in  that 
far  country  had  homes  not  long  since  as  com- 
fortable as  your  own,  where  they  reared  their 
children  most  tenderly  and  loved  them  most 
devotedly.  Let  us  add  again  that  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  we  have  been  so  often  assured 
that  this  war  is  not  against  the  people  of  Para- 
guay. Were  it  otherwise,  perhaps  the  civilized 
governments  of  the  world,  and,  in  a special 
degree,  our  own,  might  have  much  to  answer 
for — in  this,  that  what  we  have  here  described 
without  one  word  of  exaggeration  is  permitted 
to  continue.  What  an  admirable  discovery 
was  that  acute  distinction  made  in  the  treaty 
of  alliance  as  between  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  Paraguay ; and  what  a complete  defense 
it  will  be  for  those  who  made  it  when,  in  the 
last  day,  they  are  summoned  to  account  for  the 
terrible  cruelties  committed  in  this  war!  Per- 
haps it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Paraguayan 
families  would  escape  starvation  and  death  by 
passing  over  to  the  allies.  Many  of  them  have 
delivered  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  their  en- 
emies, and  thousands  of  them  have  been  brought 
to  Asuncion  in  the  allied  lines,  to  discover  that 
there  are  evils  greater  than  famine,  and  wrongs 
more  dreadful  than  death.  Nor  have  they 
fonnd  there  food,  or  clothing,  or  shelter,  even 
in  t he  very  houses  that  they  owned.  We  speak 
not  ignorantly  on  this  point,  and  yet,  for  the 
present,  we  can  not  dwell  upon  it,  nor  could 


much  that  relates  to  it  find  a place  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

While  occupied  with  reflections  somewhat 
akin  to  those  that  precede,  wc  reached  the 
crest  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  looked  down  upon 
a scene  of  rare  beauty.  The  barracks  of  Cerro 
Leon  lay  directly  beneath  us ; beyond,  a broad 
expanse  of  smooth  meadow'  land,  watered  by 
several  small  streams;  and,  at  the  further  side 
of  the  valley,  the  church  and  village  of  Pirayu* 
The  line  of  railroad,  marked  by  its  white  tur- 
reted  stations,  which  gleamed  in  the  sunlight 
like  distant  sails  at  sea,  skirted  the  foot  of  the 
further  hills.  From  this  height  the  troops  and 
trenches  could  not  be  distinguished,  and  the 
view  was  peaceful  and  refreshing.  The  descent 
at  this  point  was  singularly  abrupt  mid  hazard- 
ous. A narrow  path,  in  some  [>laces  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  zigzaged  down  the  face  of 
the  cliffs,  sometimes  passing  over  loose  stones, 
or  turned  aside  by  great  boulders  that  had  lodged 
on  the  projecting  shelves.  We  descended  on 
foot,  our  horses  following  ns  with  great  care. 
At  one  time  we  stopped,  doubtful  as  to  the 
safety  of  proceeding  further,  but,  upon  looking 
up  and  seeing  our  faithful  steed  directly  and 
immediately  over  our  head,  quietly  surveying 
our  progress  and  appearing  as  if  sharing  our 
doubts,  we  decided  to  pnweed  at  once.  In 
troth  we  did  not  like  the  situation ; for,  bad  he 
missed  his  footing  or  attempted  to  turn  round, 
there  would  have  been  no  hope  for  us. 

Upon  rejoining  the  head-quarters  we  found 
there  were  many  missing  of  the  principal  of- 
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other?,  scorning  the  surrender,  betook  himself 
to  the  swamps,  ami  rested  not  until  he  stood 
before  Jtis  chief.  All  thin  he  told  with  stream- 
ing tears,  and  voire  almost  choked  with  sobs. 
He  said  there  was  treachery  in  this  surrender; 
and  we  believe  him,  even  though  books  should 
be  written  to  the  contrary. 

With  the  fall  of  Angostura  the  river  was  lost 
to  Paraguay ; and  the  abandoned  capital,  Asun- 
cion, soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders,  who  have  occupied  it  for  more  than  a 
year  in  the  long  and  wearisome  process  of  vin- 
dicating their  outraged  honor. 

The  things  since  done  in  that  most  unhappy 
of  cities,  and  which,  according  to  the  daily  press 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  continue  to 
h$  done  nnrebuked,  would  hll  a most  painful 
chapter,  which  at  some  later  date  we  may  pre- 
bent for  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

i feemomueeno  that  of  his  groat  descendant,  Otto 

- von  Bismarck,  In  the  nineteenth  century. 

? Worsted  at  length  in  his  contest  with  the 
? democratic  party  of  Stendol,  Claus  attached 
i himself  to  the  Margrave  Ludwig,  for  whom  he 

- j conducted  some  important  negotiations,  besides 
i lending  him  considerable  sums  of  money.  As 
1 j a reward  for  these  important  services  flic  Mar- 
21  j grave,  in  1345,  granted  the  castle  of  Bnrgstall, 
i one  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  country,  protect- 
r ing  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Alt  Mark  tp- 
1 ward  Magdeburg,  to  Claus  vun  Bismarck  and 

- his  descendants,  aud  their  brothers,  as  u fief. 
5 Thus  the  Bismarcks  entered  the  first  rank  of 
i , the  oobility  of  the  Alt  Mark  as  castellans — in 


fleers,  whom  we  had  so  pleasantly  known  a 
few'  days  before  at  Pikysyry*  The  two  words 
“rouerto”  or  “fceridcr — dead  or  wounded — 
answered  all  our  inquiries  for  the  absent  . The 
troops  were  busy  intrenching,  and  preparing 
with  cheerful  enthusiasm  for  another  contest. 
Nevertheless,  the  future  of  the  republic  seemed 
dark  enough  at  that  moment*  and  many  be- 
lieved that  another  and  a determined  advance 
of  the  enemy  Would  have  annihilated  the  little 
band  of  devoted  warriors,  who  clung  with  in- 
tense devotion  to  the  fortunes  of  their  indomi- 
table chief.  There  was  yet  another  cause  of 
gloom : for  twenty-four  hours  the  hatterie«  at 
Angostura,  on  the  river,  had  been  ominously 
silent.  Could  they  have  surrendered  ? They 
were  amply  garrisoned  and  supplied  to  hold  out 
for  a month — so  the  commanding  officer  had 
written  two  days  before,  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  his  position  until  the  last  extremity. 
That  same  evening  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest. 
There  came  a boy-sergeant  of  fourteen  years, 
dripping  from  the  swamps,  through  which,  for 
nearly  thirty  hours,  he  had  sw  am  or  waded ; 
and  he  told  the  humiliating  story  of  the  sur- 
render— how  gun- boats  had  been  sent  with  flags 
of  truce  and  plausible  messages  from  the  allied 
chiefs ; how  Paraguayan  deserters  had  misin- 
formed the  principal  officer?  of  the  batteries, 
telling  the  old  storv,  since  periodically  repeated, 
that  Lope*  was  trying  to  escape  to  Bolivia; 
hotr  at  last  the  whole  garrison,  more  tbou  two 
thousand,  were  marched  out  of  their  works  and 
suddenly  ordered  to  stuck  arms  in  the  hated 
presence  of  the  enemy ; and  how  he.  w ith  many 
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it  will  he  for  those  who  mmJe  it  \>  tku,  m me 
hist  day.,  ibcy  nre;  j*»  account  lor  the 

terrible  cruel ties  cmn hi «u<? d ui  thi*  War ! Per- 
haps it  m>».y  he  the  Ifirigimran 

families  WofrM  escape  jitarvathm  # ud  demh  by 
passing  u?0 r to- the  alUes,  M.uw  of  them  have 
delivered.-  iiveh%selm  • to  f fejD  nlercy  rhfcir  mi? 
emies,  and  thousands  of  them  have  been  brought 
to  Asuncion  in  the  allied  lines,  to  discover  that 
there  are  evils  greater  than  famine,  and  wrongs 
more  dreadful  than  death.  Nor  have  they 
found  there  food,  or  clothing,  or  shelter,  even 
in  the  very  houses  that  they  owned.  We  speak 
not  ignorantly  on  this  point,  and  yet,  for  the 
present,  we  can  not  dwell  upon  it,  nor  could 
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town,  once  of  considerable  importance,  but  ikAv 
chiefly  interesting  from  its  connection  with  the 
earlv  traditions  of  the  noble  and  illustrious  fam- 
ily of  Bismarck.  German  antiquarians  differ  in- 
to the  origin  of  the  name.  By  some  it  is  derived 
from  its  situation  on  the  Biese ; by  others,  from 
the  Bismarck  family,  whose  early  seat  it  was ; 
but  the  more  generally  received  opinion  is  that. 
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having  been  a possession  of  the  bishops  of  Ha- 
velberg,  who  erected  there  a strong  fort  or  cas- 
tle for  the  protection  of  their  territory  or  Mark, 
the  town  was  originally  called  Biscopesmarck 
(Bishopsinark).  Under  this  name  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry. In  process  of  time  the  name  became  short- 
ened to  Bismarck.  Anciently  the  town  had  an 
ecclesiastical  importance,  from  the  presence  of  a 
holy  cross,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  It  was  guarded  with  pious  solicitude 
by  the  bishops  of  Havelberg,  who  derived  large 
revenues  from  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  where  it  was  preserved.  In  later  years 
it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute — probably 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation — for  we  find 
it  satirized  in  an  old  legend,  current  among  the 
peasantry  of  Alt  Mark,  that  a gigantic  louse 
once  inhabited  a tower  outside  the  town  (still 
standing,  and  known  by  the  name  of  “ the  Bis- 
marck Louse !”),  and  that  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict were  compelled  to  supply  it  with  food,  un- 
der threat  of  a penalty,  the  nature  of  which  may 
be  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination. 

Little  is  definitely  known  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Bismarcks.  One  tradition  asserts  that 
they  were  a noble  family  of  Bohemia,  settled  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  Alt  Mark,  and  the  founders 
of  the  town  that  bears  their  name ; but  they  are 
now  generally  believed  to  be,  like  most  of  the 
families  of  knightly  rank  in  the  Alt  Mark,  the 
descendants  of  German  w'arriors  who,  under  the 
Guelph,  the  Ascanian,  or  other  princes,  had  con- 
quered the  Slavic  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe 
for  Christianity  and  German  civilization,  and 
had  then  settled  themselves  on  those  lands  as 
fiefholders.  The  Bismarcks,  according  to  this 
# view,  belonged  to  the  warrior  family  that  held 
Biscopesmarck ; and,  when  surnames  came  into 
use,  called  themselves  after  their  dwelling-place, 
and  thenceforth  were  known  in  German  annals 
as  Von  Bismarck,  retaining  the  name  after  the 
loss  or  cession  of  their  original  seat.  Like  many 
other  knightly  families  of  the  Alt  Mark,  the  Bis- 
marcks gradually  spread  toward  the  east,  con- 
quering larger  territory  for  German  Christian 
culture,  and  subduing  the  Wends,  or  driving 
them  back  toward  the  Oder.  Then,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Bismarcks 
appear  as  warrior  knights  in  Priegnitz  and  the 
region  of  liuppin.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  historian  Riedel  traces  the  family  of 
the  great  Prussian  statesman  to  a plebeian  ori- 
gin. It  appears  to  him  credible  and  plausible 
that  the  chivalric  race  of  Bismarck  found  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Priegnitz  should  have  descended  from  the  cas- 
tellans at  Bismarck,  who  were  provided  with 
territorial  fiefs  on  the  downfall  of  the  episcopal 
castle  ; while  he  holds  it  for  a certainty  that  the 
Von  Bismarcks  of  Prussia  arose  from  a citizen 
family,  and  attained  their  rank  as  a reward  for 
distinguished  military  services.  Herr  Riedel 
Jays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  Claus  von  Bismarck  appears  as 
Freeman  of  the  Guild  of  Tailors  in  StendAl,  the 
Vol.  XL. — No.  m-4a 


circle  or  county  to  which  the  town  of  Bismarck 
belongs;  bat  this  proves  nothing  by. itself.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  early  times  many  knightly 
families  settled  in  towns  and  took  part  in  mu- 
nicipal government,  which  at  first  was  always 
more  or  less  patrician  in  character;  and  the 
noblest  families  wore  frequently  associated  with 
citizen  guilds,  as  patrons  or  honorary  members 
— as  in  modem  times,  for  example,  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Merchant  Tailors  in  Lon- 
don made  the  Duke  of  Wellington  free  of  their 
guild.  Nobody  supposes  that  this  made  the 
Duke  a tailor. 

But,  whether  noble  or  plebeian,  the  first  an- 
cestor of  the  Bismarck  family  of  whom  we  find 
any  certain  mention  in  German  annalg  was  not 
a man  to  be  ashamed  of.  This  was  Rulo  or 
Rudolf  von  Bismarck,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  records  from  1309  to  1338.  This  person- 
age was  a respected  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Tailors,  often  its  presiding  officer,  as  well  as 
a municipal  magistrate.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  his  prudence  and  wealth.  He  rep- 
resented Stendal  in  important  negotiations  with 
princely  courts,  and  in  every  position  main- 
tained a high  standing  among  his  fellow-towns- 
men. He  was  also  the  founder  of  a system  of 
common  schools  in  Stendal,  in  opposition  to  the 
! clergy,  who  claimed  the  education  of  the  people 
as  their  own  privilege.  For  this  daring  act  of 
insubordination  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  Ru- 
dolf von  Bismarck,  in  all  probability,  died  an 
excommunicated  man,  as  the  dispute  com- 
menced by  him  was  not  settled  until  long  after 
his  decease.  He  left  behind  him  four  sons, 
of  whom  Claus  von  Bismarck  was  the  eldest. 

The  younger  brothers  soon  fell  into  the  back- 
ground ; but  Claus  von  Bismarck,  being  a man 
of  great  determination  and  energy,  extended 
his  sphere  of  influence  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Stendal.  He  exerted  himself  to  settle  the 
internal  differences  of  the  town,  and  reconciled 
the  Church  with  his  father’s  memory  by  large 
donations  and  the  establishment  of  a memorial 
festival.  At  home  he  headed  the  patrician  ele- 
ment against  the  democratic  innovations  of  the 
lower  guilds ; in  the  country  he  became  a leader 
in  the  patriotic  Brandenburg  league,  which 
sought  to  reunite  the  Marks,  separated  by  the 
death  of  Walderaar  the  Great,  under  one  gov- 
ernment. His  career  offers  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  that  of  his  great  descendant,  Otto 
von  Bismarck,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Worsted  at  length  in  his  contest  with  the 
democratic  party  of  Stendal,  Claus  attached 
himself  to  the  Margrave  Ludwig,  for  whom  he 
conducted  some  important  negotiations,  besides 
lending  him  considerable  sums  of  money.  As 
a reward  for  these  important  services  the  Mar- 
grave, in  1345,  granted  the  castle  of  Burgstall, 
one  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  country,  protect- 
ing the  southern  frontier  of  the  Alt  Mark  to- 
ward Magdeburg,  to  Claus  von  Bismarck  and 
his  descendants,  and  their  brothers,  as  a fief. 
Thus  the  Bismarcks  entered  the  first  rank  of 
the  nobility  of  the  Alt  Mark  as  castellans— in 
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passed  du  htV  ancestral  estate*  l>at  &i 
whither  hm  parenfa  Uud  teaiwA  m the  year 
1 £l  tf.  By  th<  ffaccfa$§  of  » e*\n§iii  they  1w4 
succeeded  io  thA  k Atg  Ivtfy  fat  Kfasjfapf* 

dgnidi.difa  ami  Kiifa,  in  rhe  cinde  or  NsugRfj. 
AtKniephof,  wHcVfc  his  parents  iobfc  tip  thirtt* 
re^htoitrey  Bismarck  ptoWl  tii©  first  *\%  fmtz 

of  his  life,  ami  to  Ivtoephtfa  -he  mmrnod  ir>  hi* 

holidays  from  JSerJin,  ^::ijNsi;  thfe  VoimmUm 
*gtGt*  of  his  parfaiss  may  be  m gtt  rdfall  &*  flje> 

Ii>  ririmtiori  is  ex- 


while  other  fcta&s  of  the  nobility  were  Only  de-  scene  of  hi?  curliest 
nominuieii  ^w.o^hipCul/’or  */r*vufa  They  had  tremely  pfaii^hfa  tvfaig  suromnded  by  wood*, 
nigr^cs  and  p|*ftc;ot}ence  ut  the  Dfafa  betbre  i&-  fand /meadow^^ , idt&e  ifa  thfa  ^ 
fathers, Ayere.  not  summoned  to  those  assemblies  m tbelfti&  ectity>y  thd  freantiCiil 

;Ly  prxfaixmtinb,  but  by  writ,  and  were  iiinm*-  and  yarp-faks  weve  famon*.  'It  .remained  in 
rbaicly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Liiml  Cap-  his  pnsBcriitm  imtil  I 8b  A '-vimi-,  on  the  purrJuiK: 
•nun,  while  ordinary  knights  ^ subject  to  the  of  tlu?  estate  oF.Vnmiu  it.  jwKed  into  the  hand* 
-ourf-  afjwdmf  of  thn  province,.  Although  of  hfa ehfast • n«:ph*ywv 

the  easteUntte  mumMhn»d  % poitfoit  of  flmafc  The  xr* o td dre JTt  jEjT^'m 9 r cJs  wins  a beaa 
rights  to  *6ry  roreid  rimy  wtwp  bAm  tifab  tery  probd^tuf  very  roryhlifans 

any  thing  thim  Alt  JfatV  Junkers,  \vtm«  #*id  <j£  grefa  InfftfaTfao  ^ Ske'  ^ 

families  f.urs^esxfed  some  privileges  beyond  the  epriy  sought  in  awokfai  afabiUcju  U\  bet  sons  : 
coin  mi  m people,  . . 

The  family  Of  Ibmmrck  lerrfamed  in  tHidis-  fafah  Otto,  riumid  ifa«>to  m ^ iiq>* 

turned  }>W^^fafa,:  oj^  BrtrgstaH  vtotil  Htfe  yo&r  ioiiiatic  v^eer,  for  wbfeh  vho  oofcafif^pt  him 
1 000,  v: hen  the  famrdm'iug  Electro*#!  prince,  especially  fined  by  rimsne-  faimbries  of  mind- 
tin*  MiXrgv.avB  John  George;  i/t  order  to  obtnio . This  w>pitiitbmA^&'Uor  fn:Hi)h>d.iu  Unv  life  him? ; 
Aider  fmt  be:  mhterrml  iti^tinot  fa  houtfV^  bt  tbi^ 

and  rights  nnd  T^i  y^r<  faxer  eotnpelkd  twly  perception  of  the  path  m which  her  fa. on- 

riiefm  tv  vxvfmuifit  thi-nr  anecsirul  scut  far  f ite  sim  wiib  to  rattnin  the  lu#ha$i  disuht'tiioji, 
&M>hlmtfaAn . To  the  brnneb  of  tho  Ui>  father,  t>n.  the  itihix  hf/ml,  # hundiom^  pcf^ 
family  setifaJ  :tt  the  hitter  place  the  present  souubk*,  and  cheerful  man,  full  oftrit  jaut  hn- 
Coiiut  Bt^marck  belongs.  mor,  loved  fa  volvost  country  life,  ami  hi*  daef 

H»‘  was  horn  at  Schbnhmisen,  on  the  1st  of  amusement  w the  close  of' his  life  was  the  chase. 
.April,  1 8.1ft, ' arid  was  christened  Otto  Edward  ifow  akdoasly  ihe  old  gentleman . pursued  ihi^ 
Leopold.  His  eaidy  you tbg  luwifer,  was  not  pastihtew^  faurn  from  0 letter  fmm  young  Ilfa- 


.. . ....  ^ ;, . • 


4ii *(&  uiQMMK  if  fr'ill'KtU- 


>• 


viHCf  to  Tnfs  nr*jc. 


march  to  hte  nswir  miirnfcd  lister  iu  the  autumn 
of  1844,  a |>«irf  of  which  we  quote  : 

M Now  you  lurre  darted, 1 have  natnmily  fomid  the 
hone*?  very  lofcdly.  I have  tat  by  the  atoro  Brooking, 
and  contemplating  bow  anrvMoraf  tihd  selfish  it  la  in 
Skirls  who  have  brother* , uud  Jbrme  bucbtlor*,  to  go 
mil  reckfovtfy  worry,  and  act,  at*  it  thoy  orttf  wm*  in 
too  world  lo  follow  their  owu  eweaiwilLv.  a ecltteb 
principle  from  which  I Tmt  that  oar  family.-  und  tiiy- 
eejtjit  por^ou,  arrj  fortunatoty  foes,  After' per- 

cieiviug:  the  fraltles  *ae«*  of  -.these  reflection*,  l aro*e 
from  the  green  leather  clmlnH  which  you  aaed  to  *ii 
ktetlog  nitui  wbleperH?  with  Ml*#  and  Oscar.  and 
'Vroiigfcd  wildly  Vatu  rftfc  elections,  which  tainVJncecl  me 
f<3t  t!vo  *oi©s  w.ere-tn^.-firif  tfte  or  death,  and  two 
somewhat lnkewannJy  ^t\v>^orirtfd  me ; while  KvB? 
fe?\tgt»<i  6mr-  sixteen  to  eighteen  voted  for  .Aruha, 
ff»d  t*wU&  th  iftefitt  titf  ^Ivemiffbob.  T sit.efts  fore 
thought  ft  to  i dty«  $jp$e  then  I intve 

li.w  wHb  father;  reading  ymokhxg;  walking, 
Mhia^fyOlm  to  *flOmw>r*?u\  and  joining  la  a farce 
called  tox-titmtili#.  (he  ifottrltts*  nita,  or 

>i  dearreiw  of  revet,  Acf»mp<mte4  by  Ihle,  Itetiiii, 
and  Omrfe^  wttrmtfnA  ntixxlC  hmh  in  a ^nrUmiiu-Ukv 
WT.  •item f »e  the  graver,  »*•  r.Yn>  wind  How?  JLhrou/h 
the,  cover,  where  we  are  all  fYrlly  coo^^fl^etnn  per- 
haps iny  father— Dm t t)jH  <wih  -unrio  emiVrsts  pt :i  few 
•Md  %romen  cither* n 2 fag.otB— Add  not  oimther  living 
ihtcc.  Then  Ihb?,  <’lnrhvf  «uil  u coiyale  of  bournfe, 
mAkin?  tho  etrangf;attmd  mOM  pt*>dJgWn*<  un\m,  par* 
tiiroknly  I hie,  burnt  i ma  t he  thicken,  my  father  stand - 
■-a;  i/cv iv*o tly  s-t oe l;-? l i 1 1 , with  hi®  rhla  Jv^t  &«>  if  felly 

c qifriyd  «nrne  Wftht,  until  lute  eormjs  Sab  ehtnuiog 
"tiylifi*  Lit  fuss  I bey ! bp*  7 rn  Ibtf  nu#i^tvst  ?tir|ek«. 
Thiwtmi  hvi hetowfce  m<s  In  the Toolest  manner,  if! 

auinethlog ; and  I pvfdy,  with  tuo«i  nat- 
irpAlnlr  ofaer '>olf*btnenl,  nothin? th  the  wotld  1 Thou. 

at  the  ruip,  we>fi»:rifir  another  hiieli,  whore 
Mtre  *vc  s»b^l)  find  pxmiv  aod  plhy  th^fAtrecwer 
«L\raiQ.  This  gw  on  fvr  lbrei?  ^rA>OT  h Hhdiit 

it:r  father,  rhle.and Tiugal  exhibUH^  the.  leab.t.  ^tn^ 
tom  of  betutf  tired/* 


the  Frederic  William  Gymnasium,  Dr.  Bon- 
xitil,  draws  i\m  fileasunt  picture  of  his  first  ac- 
ijuaintance  with  the  ifitiirc  statesman  ; 


Von  n g BL«marrk  pns^l  ht$  first  .School  'y«a« 
in  Berlin,  niul  proved  himself  an  vrdeiUgent  and 
earnest  Mndem,  anil  Won  the  afieciifut  and  con- 
fiderice  ajf  rill  his  fcacheoi.  The  Iltvecuir  of 


u My  itt^ntion  wup  drawn  io  Bisnxorok  ou  the  ver> 
day  of  fvU  entry,  <m  which  ooaudou  tln>  n»iw  Lviyis  ~Mt 
hi  ibe  Mhm>hrc*oiii  o.o  rwa  of  heried^^  In  prdef  th/xt 
the  nittstejh?  could  overlook  the  new  t-omeiw  wilh  at* 
tentiou  duriotf  fhe  luawirunxfion.  ti%W  von  Htemartfc 
eat -Ob  t still  rlisttnctly  rcrneiuher,  -mil  often  Hive  re* 
Intyd— with  vielbln  t*agmie«e,  a clyar  4hd  ptcasaiit 
; hoyfeh  tkti&  un6  brJgbl  eytv,  ta  a gay  atnd  lfght*h/nfe 
; mood  auioug  h(s  eorarndes,  no  that  it  cn aired  me  U< 
think,  * Tfiai'ii  a nice  buy;  I’ll  ke^viny  ry*  wpim  hitu.' 
Be  *bpe»mfcTfty  pupil  first  when  he  entered  the  appe* 
tbini.  1 was  h*« referred  at  Mbdiaemiiui,  l-^»,  fmm 
; the  Beyl  in  Qymrm^imn  to  theGraac  KH^tov.  to  which 
Blaranrck  also  c*une  io  the  following  ymr.  lie 
came  m -inro^fc  of  my  house  at  IS^ter,  1^1,  whore  he 
behaye'd  himself  in  my  rrtudes.t  hoasdjold,  Uieu  naro- 
herlng  only  my  wife  iuH  my  iafhnt  eon,  lr\  a frleadly 
and  copOding  manner.  In  every  mpeet  he  was  most 
charmfug  ; ift?  seldom  unitu-d  us  of  an  ovirntTi?:  if  T 
was  sometimes  ib^un  ho  convened  in  n frietnliy  and 
jnytoeeuf  mimner  With  iny  with,  and  evinced  a strong 
ihcrmation  for  domccslbHIf^  HxY won  Out  beartny  and 
we  njer  bis  mivane^H  isitb  afi'eittiou  ami  ^xyn— ho  that 
hi®  fhlhrr,  Whwif  he  qnhlnil  dcchired  that  Ids  sob 
had  never  been  *y*  baixpv  with  ueJ’ 

To  this  d»y  Bfenutrek  huf  prc?en*ed  a pleas- 
aur  intimacy  ^ uh  hi*-  oil  piemptor. 

At  the  age  of  ytYvcmccn  Bismarck  •ii'hr'  i 
school  for  t))o  unjver?.ity  of  Goltiiietut-  tt* 
x?m  himself  nit^jouS  to  enter  at  Ileidellut^ 
having  acquii*cd  a ta^te  for  the  xvild  student  life 
tlml  prevail'  uf  that  univftr^ily,  hut  yh*l«Jc<l  »v> 
the  urgent  entrentle^of  hie  mother,  who  fenred 
he  xnjghi  cnntnw?t  the  lu\hit  of  bx*ot-tinnking, 
yvhicti  shdalivays  detest  Gil.  8lie  wOdtrt  h*r^  pfa*,-  \ 
fitted  the  miivomfy  of  Befbu,  but  the  young 
stmlen^  wa s eager  to  he  eiTiaueiifdtVfl  ltoxrt 
the  spciitl  afiil  amAtsyitc  ro^rictiob^ 'tSb,sit/-'rtJnke. 

; ptmient  Uh-  hi  that  city  5$  tavne  iu  einnparisorr 
' with  that  of  otheV  uui ? on? itv  towns.  JEWen  l»c- 
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conreat  *$(> ; fv;*¥bh'ttded yk*g%  while  'his*  utnngo-  al  activity  ; but  when,  ibrhnglV.ins  arx,oi^fcnc.  .a^ 
»i*i  only  lost  hh  -bp^hfdlus.  ! ministration,  the- estates  began  to  mo  iiv  value. 

wild  and  dissipated  and  every  thing  mwi.1*  t>fy  »mbot?ilyv-ati^  he  wafc 
Hfe,  Fi?jr  aggr*>va!ed  otVense  lie-  liras  one  able  >o  rely  upon  MtfovtHnaJi&/he  grew  ~ 
day  eirtjff. ter itie.  prese*me  of  the  Dean.  With  iKfied  with  the  ebutfucted  life  aAncod  him*  and 
a iiareiefis  bravado  very  yhArnereristis  huh  fats*  this  >\ih| : flmi  fold 

he*  appeared  befyre  that  awful  fadctuirjnry  sven^^  ryar kiui  Ida  Tn  ty±tpm\hfn\ 

ing  it  tall  hat,  a gay" d itssi ng • gown,  with  riding-  .fancy  he  luul  formed  n certain  Ideal  of  4 com;- 
bom*  that  reached  sihove  hiv  knee*,  upd  aeroru-  try  Junker,  00  He  owned  Ya.  v-mturg^ 

panu'd  by  an  enormous  Itlopd-hoaiidV  .Sum led  oertVhnied  at!  ftfe  jbi/cney*  OH  hocscfdu;k  .;»•« 
half  out  of  1 1 is  senses  by  Yhja  m*05qk?cted  up<  ,^fY*trUbcd  the  ;mdghl*>th  trod  by  ridfiig  .eigly  v*:v>. 
pamihu,  the  poor  Dean  .sought  refine  buluaU  -a  to  thirty  xn\U$  to  evening  fc?>eft>hm.*s-  .Dc'-y^s 
chair,  ;•<•<!  only  left  Jiis  hidmg-plare  after  the  oNii*  wild  lit*  and  actions,  !»*?  ick  a cm*t.uu..d- 
.amjathm:*  aUutent  had  sent  the  dog  out.  of  the  ly  mermumig  synse'of  Iwelirte** ,/ sutd  the  no  m- 
ria*m.  iirsitmvck  w ho  gave  tx>  jfrHv 

On  leaving  the  Dean,  who  bad  lined  him  for  . the.  vfiicer;*  of  rndgubonuy  $?***>*. 

•having  the  d<»£  in  hU  fnwsiestelot),  voting  Bfy  when  jib'iic,  into  the  bm  crest  had  m ;>■: 

tuarek  crn-ouiumed  n \m%y  of  hmr  students  fe  desolate  state  of  reflection'..-  lie  offered  from 
Ibagjtig  10.  the  •Hamvvferiiiii  Corps,  who  amused  that  dt^u^^TdHls-e'owtnoh-  t*x  tte  Widest.  W 
themsselvei  by  rrmkuig  stu ca^tie  reniarks  bn 'nfs  fleer?  at'  certain  times,  and  which  has  been 
extraordinary  costume.  High  words  ensued,  exiled  *4  ftr$t  lieutenant’s  melancholy/'  The 
followed  by  a idndtcmgc  from  each  of  the  ft|ar  ktfs  reitl -plea sure  he  had  in.  his  wild  career.,  ihc 
Hanoverians.  .Uttrihg  the  first  three  terms  of  madder  it  heuitne ; and  he.  earned  himse It  a 
h‘H  university  life  he  fought  over  twenty  duels.  fearful  reputation  among  elderly  hi  dies  o J 
ami  was  wounded  in  ode  immiice  only,  and  j gentleman,  who  predicted  the  moral  &ijd  pa- 
th* t by  tide-  breaking  of  his  .adversary's  sword-  c.umary  ruin  of  ^ Mad  Bismarck/’ as  they  named, 
hhuls.  The  sear  is  still  mihk*  n«  hii.  oh  oak.  him. 

ifeeV  an  animated  dispute  rm  the  subject  this  The  etdaie  of  ivniuphaf  hud  been  purchased 
'*  blood.”  to  his  ujipouetiFs  nMtryn hc«?  by  Otto’s  gnhpjihvhyrf  ehietlv  to  gratify  h«? 

was  hr!*]  not  to  Ui  u guod./vas  n dniwVt  by  passion  for  ihe  -i'hn*<u  ’ Ax  dmt  time  It  wars 
accidenr.  well  stocked  «]th  gaimp  -^pei' tally  deer,  rety 

Aceording  to  Ids  own  aecoont..  HhonaitrF  led  few  of  which  rtrtnuYihhi  when  Uu*  grandson  went: 
a w lit!  ami  reckless  life,  at  fwrt.ijrp.en.  He  only  to  reside  there.  Kmephof  did  not  then  belmid 
'.twice  attended  Jwttire^  h«rfut*r-  he  packed  Ids  ex-  stug-huntiugs -with  horn- s and  musidfs; m ft*'  the 
anumumn.  After  Jshvjhg  the  university  ho  was  previous  f chi  wry.  But  strrtngo  H'enes  oeeio -.--..M 
employe  ! as  n snhordmnrc  foncUonuiy  in  v i\ri-  when  the  youthhii  bwm:r.  toHur<d  ' by 
btia  govertiment  ofhees ; grr^ving  sveun^  of  fhbUghf^ 

this  d till  ron dnev  scaui  retired  to  liw  uwh  esnues  tb b h e I <f h Uii eti m c>  Vo  h t u " v 

i'fuiephpf,  wluVh  he  tried  to  m the  H*mparty  yif  g$v  cbmpayii^ 

Vu;  ve  friim  t hn  emharrussed  condition. into  w.hmh  Htmhgc  Tories  were  curmv  bl  oa- 

they  had  fallen  through  neglect  tmt!  ndsirinrurg^  fbi*^  dh  ih\i  oid  nhinaioYt,  *T  'Which  )iwvl  vYmld 
nuMit.  He  was  ther*  ohout  twenty -three  years  mpial  Mwi  hi  e»r jptyiog  the 
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caps  of  porter  and  Champagne,  were  often 
roused  by  pistol-shots,  the  bullets  whistling 
over  their  heads,  and  the  plaster  from  the  ceil- 
ings tumbling  into  their  faces. 

But,  even  while  sowing  his  wild  oats,  young 
Bismarck  had  periods  of  profound  disgust  with 
the  reckless  life  he  was  leading.  He  would 
often  retire  for  hours  to  the  deepest  solitudes  of 
the  forest,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  dog ; 
and  his  companions  always  noticed  that  when 
he  returned  he  was  inclined  to  be  thoughtful, 
and  to  bore  them  with  long  discourses  on  polit- 
ical affairs.  Young  gentlemen,  in  those  days, 
were  not  so  accustomed  to  political  discussion 
as  the  youth  of  our  time,  and  political  parties, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  were  almost 
unknown  in  Germany;  and  a comrade  of  those 
days  has  left  on  record  that  he  felt  “ miserably 
bored”  whenever  the  future  statesman  fell  into 
one  of  these  serious  moods.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned to  his  credit  that,  despite  his  wild  and 
irregular  life,  he  was  held  in  high  consideration 
by  grave  men  of  position,  and  was  frequently 
solicited  to  enter  political  life.  For  some  time 
he  steadily  refused  to  leave  his  estates.  All  at 
once,  however,  he  gave  up  hfs  wild  courses,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  history,  theology, 
and  philosophy.  His  favorite  author  was  Spi- 
noza. About  this  time  he  sought  to  improve 
his  mind  by  travel,  and  visited  France  and  En- 
gland. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took 
place  in  1845,  the  sons  so  divided  the  property 
that  Otto  von  Bismarck  retained  Kniephof  and 
Schonhausen.  From  that  time  he  resided  at 
the  latter  place,  became  Dyke  Captain  there, 
and  afterward  Knight’s  Deputy  in  the  circle  of 
Jorichow  in  the  Saxon  Provincial  Diet  at  Merse- 
burg. In  that  capacity  he  attended  the  first 
neeting  of  the  United  Diets  in  1847,  on  which 
occasion  he  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic to  himself  in  more  extended  circles. 

In  1847  Bismarck  married  Fraulein  Johanna 
von  Putkammer.  The  parents  of  this  lady 
were  quiet,  sedate,  pious  people,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  great  consternation  when  “Mad 
Bismarck,”  as  he  was  still*  called,  proposed  for 
her  hand,  and  were  still  more  alarmed  when 
the  young  lady  firmly  but  modestly  acknowl- 
edged her  affection  for  the  scape-grace,  and  de- 
clared her  intention  to  marry  him.  “ It  seemed 
as  if  I had  been  felled  with  an  axe,”  old  Herr 
Von  Putkammer  said,  long  afterward,  in  describ- 
ing his  feelings  at  that  time.  However,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  play  the  tyrant  father,  and  gave 
his  consent,  although  with  a heavy  heart — a 
consent  he  has  never  had  reason  to  regret. 
Her  mother,  of  a more  spirited  nature,  protest- 
ed until  Bismarck  appeared  in  person  at  Rein- 
feld,  and  before  her  eyes  clasped  his  bride  to 
his  heart.  With  a flood  of  passionate  tears  she 
then  consented  to  their  union,  and  from  that 
moment  became  the  warmest  and  most  zealous 
friend  of  the  roan  to  whom  she  gave  her  be- 
loved daughter.  For  a little  while  after  his 
marriage  Bismarck  settled  down  to  the  unevent- 
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ful  life  of  a country  squire  at  Schonhausen,  but 
was  soon  summoned  from  that  seclusion  to  take 
an  active  part  in  political  affairs. 

In  February,  1847,  King  William  IV.  of 
Prussia,  a good  but  irresolute  and  vacillating 
man,  yielding  at  length  to  the  clamors  of  his 
people  and  the  warnings  of  his  councilors,  sum- 
moned a United  Diet,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Provincial  Diets.  Simple-minded,  ro- 
mantic, and  bound  by  medieval  notions  of  king- 
ship,  he  considered  this  an  act  of  remarkable 
condescension  on  his  part,  for  which  his  sub- 
jects should  be  profoundly  grateful.  Imagine 
his  astonishment  on  discovering  that  the  people 
were  profoundly  dissatisfied.  The  very  first  act 
of  the  new  Diet  was  to  declare  that  the  convoca- 
tio%of  the  United  Estates  was  not  £ fulfillment 
of  the  promise  to  grant  a national  representa-- 
tion,  made  to  the  people  by  William  III.  in 
1815.  This  declaration  was  strenuously  and 
bitterly  opposed  by  Bismarck,  who  sat  in  the 
Assembly  as  a representative  from  one  of  the 
Provincial  Diets.  A deputy  on  the  liberal  side 
had  made  one  of  those  wordy,  enthusiastic 
speeches,  at  all  times  so  popular  in  Germany, 
and  declared  that  the  Prussian  people  had  risen 
in  1813  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a con- 
stitution ; and  Bismarck,  a firm  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  kingship,  ascended  the  tribune  to 
reply.  It  was  his  first  appearance  as  a polit- 
ical orator.  A large,  strongly  built  man,  his 
plentiful  hair  cut  short,  his  ruddy,  healthful 
countenance,  with  a heavy  blonde  beard,  his 
clear  eyes  somewhat  prominent,  his  aspect  was 
commanding,  and  attracted  general  attention. 
He  looked  round  upon  the  Assembly  a few  sec- 
onds, and  then,  in  a firm  voice,  proceeded  to 
reply.  His  speech  was  a bitter  attack  upon  lib- 
eralism and  democracy,  and  provoked  a storm 
of  cries  and  hisses  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  At  one  time  the  noise  was  so  great 
that  the  orator’s  voice  was  completely  drowmed. 
To  show  his  contempt  for  his  opponents,  he 
ceased  the  effort  tor  make  himself  heard,  and 
quietly  drawing  a newspaper  from  his  pocket, 
leaned  against  the  railing  in  an  easy  attitude, 
and  read  until  order  was  restored,  w hen  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech.  In  opposition  to  the 
declaration  proposed  in  the  Assembly,  he  as- 
serted that  the  war  of  1813-15  had  not  given  to 
the  Prussians  any  right  to  demand  a constitu- 
tion of  their  king,  their  object  having  been  to 
shake  off  a foreign  yoke,  and  not  domestic  tyr- 
anny. The  king  of  Prussia,  he  declared,  held 
his  throne  by  divine  right,  and  not  by  the  grace 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  every  royal  con- 
cession was  a free  gift  to  his  subjects.  In  the 
same  illiberal  spirit  Bismarck  opposed  even- 
step  toward  greater  freedom  for  the  masses. 
He  was  especially  roused  by  a bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 
“You  may  call  my  ideas  unenlightened  and 
medieval,”  he  exclaimed  ; “ but  I demand  that 
Christianity  shall  be  superior  to  the  state. 
Without  a religious  foundation  the  state  is 
only  an  accidental  aggregate  of  rights,  a bul- 
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work  against,  the  king.  Its  legislation  will  not 
he  an  emanation  of  the  fountain  of  eternal  wis- 
dom, hut  will  stand  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
vague  and  changeable  ideas  of  humanity*  If  I 
should  see  a Jew  a representative  of  the  king’s 
sacred  majesty,  I should  feel  deeply  humiliated." 
Yet  he  declared  himself  to  be  no  enemy  of  the 
Jews.  •*>  If  they  are  enemies  to  me,  " he  said, 
14 1 forgive  them.  Under  certain  circumstances 
l even  love  them.  I would  grant  them  every 
right,  save  that  of  holding  superior  official  posts 
in  Christian  countries."  This  illiberal  spirit 
characterized  the  whole  of  Bismarck ’$  course 
in  the  Diet.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia  was 
threatened  with  serious  dangers : that  his  duty 
was  to  aid  the  king  in  rescuing  his  native  land 
from  what  he  regarded  as  the  insolent  preten- 
sion* of  the  modem  purlin  men  tan'  spirit  and 
the  evils  of  a 44  paper"  government,  ns  he  was 
wont  to  characterize  the  constitution. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  revolution  of 
February,  1818,  in  Paris,  Bismarck  felt  that  the 
signal  had  been  given  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
long-impending  struggle  between  the  Prussian 


king  and  his  subjects.  He  determined  to  re- 
sist it ; and  w hen  the  waves  of  revolution  rolled 
across  the  Rhine  and  sw  ept  over  Germany,  iht 
courageous  man,  whose  official  doty  it  had 
to  protect  the  Elbe  dykes  against  the  floods 
set  himself  bravely  to  resist  the  advancing  tide. 
When  the  king,  overborne  by  the  spirit  of  itiv 
masses,  granted  a paper  constitution,  Bismarck 
protested  against  it,  in  a manly  and  dignified 
spirit,  and  then  retired  to  his  count xy  scat. 
Deeply  attached  to  the  king,  he  was  yet  tor* 
deeply  imbued  with  feudal  ideas  to  approve 
what  he  regarded  ns  a weak  and  d&ngeron* 
concession.  The  Socialist  follies  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  which  soon  afterw  ard  drove 
the  Liberals  into  opposition,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  form  a new  Conservative  patty,  and 
lie  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  influen- 
tial advisers  of  King  Frederick  William  IV., 
whose  personal  acquaintance  he  had  previous- 
ly made.  He  was  frequently  commanded  to 
the  royal  hunting  parties  at  Let2lingen,  and 
was  always  treated  by  the  king  with  especial 
favor.  It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure,  also,  that 
he  hunted  ou  the  moors  and  among  the  fomis 
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t h ft i.  ce mun^  V‘t* fffr  ha t(  been  the  proud 
lmriuff*  of’ U>  rue**;  a hovitage  lu»  an- 
‘.ffddrs  had  «urreff(Urod  only  muter  the 
Mitijg&ce  of  afl^noii  tV  thgir  princes  utfd 
re^renec  for  tkei r Jiffigjs  lord.  These  jyfcl 
BiOtiitrckian  preserve?  are  ffc&  ridast  m 
rJj^isS* : the  red  deer  twtl  buck*  are 
counted  by  lijotwamte  and  the  royal 
brims,  >*hifch  ink#  place  eVfe£$'  ffmter 
Httce  i he  restoration  of  Vhe  wAnkiub 
Lmlingen  by  £ rederiek  Wiljuuh  1 V. , ar. 

the  ofhff  the 

fejB$t  in  Europe.  Freffertek:  William  iVy, 
although'  familiar  with  the  • chase,  was  hot 
ht  all . times  a keen  sportete&H,  Once  he 
tanned  Ir h g 4ft  ogai m r a l dt P?vy  ft  val-  ^ 
ffriie  of  SJi  fcksrpfcn rv  ftotn  h ^ Acatyff  9 
tiim&jr  'in.  a stnrttp,  and  wff*  W/Atatoflttt 
in  the  jwx-try  that  he  tbfft  :'| 

an  imp-j^itive  fila g/  who  *$teh>sl  to  k?M>w  * 

what  the  king  war  refttim^ 
hind*  Jiim  httd  lookhti  itiw  V 

hi^^houbier.  Tfm 

nested  from,  a di^ahee  by  Bismarck  and  ;<; 
severa  l other  fcfftri>vtnPK ..  % 

In  the  wiutfer-  of  Bi$mjtr<?k  estiih-  v 
limbed  hia  lamilyin  Berlin,  and  hte  life 
wits  almost  wholly  nbwrbod  by  poTiries* 

He  paired  much  of  bis  feteum  time  iu  a 
beer  sateffn,  whiffy  > »:hib  of  Ooosevv a~ 
five*  w u&  sffcfisffrffnl  to  ifi&ff  $$&-■ 
jugs  to  discuss  the  affair*  Of  fha  ^thfr^V  On 
pite  of  these  occa&tfjns  !n^  e\hil}Vi\-d,  in  n very 
obaraetemtiff  way*  his  chivuiHc  iWp ng*  uHvafti 
the  lim»*ie.  He  had  jus* . t*ik£>i  a wheri  a 
partnaiiarly  offensive  ex£*fe*>ffn  ffrite  rated  dr 
the  qext  iaBte  concerning  a meiafei’  of  the 
family;  Bismawk  immediately rose  to 
Jfdr  folt  height.  wanted  to  the  speaker,  uiul 
thundered  forth : *%  fjfrit  of  the  Jbohvei  If  you 
m lioffoff  whem  1 h:t*e  drunk  this  beer,  1 will 
break  flm  gift?*.  oh  your  head  !:f  At  this  flieve 
eoitved  a fierce  com  motion,  and  threatening- 
otuenr*  resounded  in  all  directions.  Taking 


THE  B.L«0  lU-APIWa  IK  T«r>  FtiatST, 

4kois  and  y hutwe  find,  in  a leciv;t 

wriuen  by  him  htfctt  Ior  renioviO  to  Bt.  lVtm~ 
hbf-g,  1%  Whjeh  explains  his hnxixt  no-: 

ward  the  Austrieu  tfovcrmxieiiivaml  the  tTOmwh 
*;4  bfkfcfe^iofi>fy  in  poi.jtioh 

iff  ihe  two  poff erii  iff  the  Kmnkfort  X>iei  1 

“fflie  iuiu«r  jniooe»  duff  goveruments  do 
ure  the  two  powers  by  tins  same  standard;;  tU<? 
jnterpswtHtlua  of  the  scope  und  of  the  \Aweof  the  Co*w 
federath:u\  l?  moditSwi  uechr(Ub£  to  the  wan tu»  of  A n^- 
Sinee  i^r>o  we  mv  met  In.  orcrv  qurffm; 


trianffffff . | - . I ..  Hi 

by  the  *it<ne  bofttile  majoyitv^by  the  bftwe  pr/jtHiijHvm 
tlwrt  Prii^ia  oqght  Alfvayi*''  to  yff  Id.  In  the  Kayteru 
quewthni  AuUrtuV  power  of  gmvitathiu  pnwed  m su- 
pefipr  to  our?  ihni  thw  other  German  goyrrumvnl^s  ak 
ihoit^h  ngfeelijg  in  tiinh  eouwhHlous  with  -Priw^ut; 
•were  ahhged  10  udve  way.  They  .declared  Hioiu>eJv»^ 
nnnblii  lo  disir.bittge -their  Behind  datief  if  Austria  was 
rcisolvait  to  go  UeV  ffwh  Way*  aU.hf>u^)i  they  themselves 

wero  rouvh»r;e4  that  Ui.t?  fednr^t  hre«-  Kiid  ttie  laovi^is 
of  Germany  were  In  favor  of  our  policy.  Their  vlitiu- 
tug  to  Att^rm  i«  tn^ed  «u  an  enrnn.cons  eouc#*ptl«ni  uf 
their  ini* rest,  whleh  pre^rrthes  u commou  «ppohiticm 
to  PtU.HHlu^  and  to  flu  natural  il«?vi.Jopuient  of  Her  m- 
Snetn:?  ai*d  power.  The  aim  of  the  poiicv  of  fhe  mid- 
dle ?•  1 hu  development  of  thr-  iriievn,!  hi 

the  bmjKP  Uf  Austrian  supremacy.  Tliffcnu  «o  :v  ie- 
done  at  PriiBs'fftV  expense,  if  we  ore  aTw  ayH  TvUliop  o? 
soUmit,  urn*  to  bear  with  untiriug  complacency  iho 


dWprofKirtion  hclween  our  federal j right'1  miff  duties. 
This  ten.ffyic.v  of  the  policy  of  the  middle  *UtcM  will 
rwnpT^nr  after  every  vacillatlm  w pb itje  of 

the  magnetic  ueedl^  becamw!  it  ia  ih.€  ffrpitrtfnr  jt- 
suit  of  cUnnglng  cjlr(inm«UWicffd  and  pemon:-.  hut  lie 
nat\ir?d  mid  noenssary  result  of  the  federal  relatione 
With  the  mU«nr  states.  We  have  no  meauft  of  oowlujfij 
to  HjK*munewtand  sAtlftfaetory  Firranpflauent  witl)  this 
|M»liey  within  the  pule  of  the  <4icisiiiiu;  fodernl  treaties. 
I consider  our  present  federal  relatione  as  a disease  of 
Prorthi,  which  we  ehnll  be  obliijed  to  carp,  sootier  or 
later  with  tire  Atid  »AVovd  (fern,  h ifmi%  if  we  do  mot 
take  preventive  xneusurea  In  scasoimble  time.’4 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  convictions  were 
shared  by  the  Prussian  court,  nor  that  the 
counsels  of  Bismarck  had  much  to  do  with  the 
attitude  of  Prussia  toward  Austria  during  the 
Italian  war  of  1859.  He  would  have  had  Prus- 
sia take  an  even  more  determined  attitude,  and 
pressed  his  government  to  consult  only  Prus- 
sian interests  in  future.  But  the  ministry  was 
weak  and  hesitating,  and  the  opportunity  was 
temporarily  lost. 

Bismarck’s  career  as  minister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg was  not  marked  by  important  events.  In 
May,  1862,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Paris, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  that  city.  Soon 
after  presenting  his  credentials  he  visited  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  a long  but  unsuccessful  con- 
ference with  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  he  tried 
to  win  over  to  his  anti-Austrian  projects.  He 
then  went  to  Biarritz,  where  he  met  the  French 
emperor.  Before  the  close  of  summer  he  was 
recalled  to  Berlin  to  take  the  position  of  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
position  was  a difficult  one.  The  House  of 
Deputies  had  refused  to  vote  the  increased  mil- 
itary budget  demanded  by  the  Liberal  ministry ; 
and  King  William  I.,  finding  himself  unable  to 
* effect  a good  understanding,  felt  the  necessity 
of  selecting  a minister  sufficiently  possessed  of 
devotion,  energy,  daring,  and  circumspection  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  state  despite  of  the 
crisis.  Hi*  choice  fell  upon  Bismarck.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  king  that  the  selection  of  this 
statesman  would  tend  for  the  moment  to  height- 
en the  sharpness  of  the  strife ; for,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  opponents,  Bismarck  was  the  Hotspur  of 
* the  Junker  party — the  fiery  and  energetic  Con- 
servative leader.  Very  few  knew  to  what  a 
statesman  Bismarck  had  ripened  in  Frankfort, 
at  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  ho  had  stud- 
ied under  a diplomatist  and  statesman  of  the 
first  rank,  Prince  Gortsehakoff.  He  imme- 
diately set  forth  for  Berlin.  With  the  earnest 
devotion  to  his  king  that  had  always  character- 
ized him,  he  placed  himself  at  his  Majesty's  dis- 
posal. He  imposed  no  conditions,  put  forward 
no  programme.  His  only  object  was  to  uphold 
his  beloved  kiugdom  of  Prussia  against  the  par- 
liamentary spirit,  and  carry  forward  the  new 
organization  of  the  army,  on  which  the  future 
of  Prussia  and  Germany  depended.  On  arriv- 
ing in  Berlin,  in  September,  1862,  he  found  him- 
self opposed  to  the  party  of  progress,  arrogant 
and  flushed  with  the  prospect  of  victory,  and 
supported  only  by  a small  party  of  Conserva- 
tives. But  he  entered  upon  office  with  strong 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  bring  about  a solu- 
tion of  the  crisis.  His  tone  toward  his  oppo- 
nents was  that  of  conciliation.  On  the  29th 
of  September  he  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  budget  for  1863,  “because  the  government 
considered  it  their  duty  not  to  allow  the  obsta- 
cles toward  a settlement  to  increase  in  volume.” 
He  then  announced  his  intentions,  his  aims,  as 
clearly  as  he  dared. 

“The  conflict  has  been  too  tragically  understood,” 
he  said,  “and  too  tragically  represented  by  the  press; 
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the  government  sought  no  contest.  If  the  crisis  could 
be  honorably  surmounted,  the  government  would 
gladly  lend  a hand.  It  was  owing  to  the  great  ob- 
stinacy of  individuals  that  it  was  difficult  to  govern 
with  the  constitution  in  Prussia.  A constitutional 
crisis  was  no  disgrace;  it  was  an  honor.  We  are, 
perhaps,  too  civilized  to  indorse  a constitution ; we 
are  too  critical.  Public  opiuion  changed  . the  press 
was  not  public  opinion  , it  was  well  known  how  the 
press  was  upheld.  The  Deputies  had  the  task  of  de- 
termining its  opinions,  and  to  stand  above  it  Ger- 
many does  not  contemplate  the  liberalism  of  Prussia, 
but  her  power.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden 
might  indulge  liberalism ; but  they  are  not  therefore 
called  upon  to  play  the  part  of  Prussia.  Prussia  must 
hold  her  power  together  for  the  favorable  opportunity 
which  has  already  been  sometimes  neglected:  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia  were  not  favorable  to  a good  state 
constitution.  The  great  questions  of  the  day  were  not 
to  be  decided  by  tqyeechcs  and  majorities — this  had  been 
the  error  of  1848  and  1849 — but  by  iron  and  blood  !" 

When  the  Chamber  answered  this  step  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  7th  October,  by  which  all 
expenditure  was  declared  unconstitutional  if 
declined  by  the  national  representatives,  Bis- 
marck replied  with  this  declaration : 

“According  to  this  resolution,  the  royal  govern- 
ment can  not  for  the  present  anticipate  any  result 
from  the  continuance  of  its  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement,  but  rather  expect  from  any  renewal  of  the 
negotiation  a heightening  of  party  differences,  which 
would  render  any  understanding  in  the  fhture  more 
difficult.” 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  session  of  the 
Diet  was  closed,  and  on  this  occasion  Bismarck 
again  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views  on  his  position.  He  said : 

“The  government  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  has  arisen  from  this  lamentable 
crisis ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  observant  of 
the  duties  it  ow'es  to  the  country,  and  in  this  finds  it- 
self strengthened  to  press  for  the  supplies— until  the 
state  is  settled— necessary  for  existing  state  institu- 
tions and  the  furtherance  of  the  common  weal,  be- 
ing assured  that,  at  the  proper  time,  they  will  receive 
the  subsequent  sanction  of  the  Diet.” 

To  meet  the  crisis  he  had  thus  provoked, 
Bismarck  invented  the  ingenious  theory  that  if 
the  government  and  the  legislature  could  not 
agree  on  the  budget,  the  last  budget  voted 
would  remain  in  force  until  harmony  was  re- 
stored ; and  in  this  position  he  had  the  appar- 
ent support  of  the  Prussian  constitution,  which, 
while  it  granted  to  the  legislature  the  right  of 
voting  the  supplies  and  imposing  new  taxes,  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  existing  taxes  should 
continue  to  be  levied.  He  therefore  now  de- 
clared that  he  was  going  to  govern  without  a 
new  budget,  and  hoped  sincerely  that  the  pop- 
ular passion  and  excitement  would  subside,  and 
harmony  be  re-established  between  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  crown.  With  characteristic  hau- 
teur he  announced  his  purpose  to  disregard 
“public  clamor;”  and  as  long  as  he  was  able 
to  carry  on  the  government  without  new  taxes 
or  loans  he  was  practically  independent  of  the 
legislature. 

Bismarck’s  first  labors  as  Premier  were  di- 
rected to  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  critical  relations  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Prussia  had  asserted  her  right  to  form  a closer 
political  union  within  the  pale  of  the  German 
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Confederation.  Austria,  and  the  middle  states 
under  her  influence,  had  protested  against  this 
pretension  ; and  the  Prussian  ministry  had  tak- 
en its  revenge  by  recognizing  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  signing  a commercial  treaty  with 
France  which  interfered  with  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  Austrian  commerce  with  the 
Zollverein  had  enjoyed.  The  influence  of  the 
Austrian  government  was  sufficient  with  the 
middle  states  to  induce  them  to  decline  the 
treaty,  and  to  press  through  the  Frankfort  Diet 
a project — against  which  Prussia  protested — 
providing  for  a popular  representation  by  dele- 
gates of  the  local  legislatures.  Up  to  this  time 
Austria  had  been  recognized  as  holding  the 
leading  position  in  the  Confederation.  Bis- 
marck at  once  decided  that  this  pretension  must 
be  given  up,  and  Prussia  accorded  her  proper 
place  as  an  equal. 

He  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
Count  Karolyi,  the  Austrian  minister  at  Berlin, 
and  informed  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  1862, 
that  the  relations  between  Prnssiu  and  Austria 
must  unavoidably  change  for  the  better  or  the 
worse.  It  was  the  sincere  wish  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  stated,  that  the  former  alternative 
should  prevail ; but  unless  the  imperial  cab- 
* inet  evinced  a conciliatory  spirit  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Prussia  to  contemplate  the  other 
alternative,  and  prepare  for  it  accordingly.  He 
reminded  Count  Karolyi  that,  previous  to  the 
events  of  1848,  a tacit  understanding  existed 
between  the  two  powers,  by  virtue  of  which 
Austria  was  assured  the  support  of  Prussia  on 
European  questions,  and  Prussia  was  allowed 
to  exercise  an  influence  in  Germany  unfetiered 
by  Austrian  opposition — an  arrangement  which 
had  secured  for  the  Confederation  domestic 
concord  and  peace  with  foreign  nations;  but 
that,  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  Frankfort 
Diet,  Prussia  had  met  with  constant  opposition, 
instigated  from  Vienna,  in  the  very  states  with 
which,  by  her  geographical  position,  she  was 
interested  in  maintaining  friendly  relations. 
He  represented  to  the  count  that,  while  Austria 
might  by  this  policy  win  the  sympathies  of  those 
states,  she  would  estrange  herself  from  Prussia 
to  the  detriment  of  their  common  interests. 
Count  Karolyi,  in  reply,  stated  that  Austria 
could  not  renounce  her  traditional  policy ; but 
flattered  himself  that,  in  the  event  of  any  war 
dangerous  to  Austria,  the  two  greater  powers 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  found  to- 
gether again  as  allies.  Bismarck  assured  him 
that  this  was  a dangerous  assumption;  and 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  last  Italian  war,  the  alli- 
ance had  not  been  so  valuable  to  Austria  as  it 
might  have  been  if  the  two  powers  had  not, 
during  the  preceding  eight  years,  contended 
with  each  other  in  the  field  of  German  politics, 
and  so  undermined  mutual  confidence.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Prussia  had  not  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  Austria's  difficulties,  but 
had  armed  to  assist  her  in  case  of  need,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  advantages  arising  froth  the 
former  more  intimate  relations,  as  well  as  to 


point  the  explicit  avowal  that,  should  those  re- 
lations not  be  renewed,  Prussia,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  not  be  debarred  from 
contracting  an  alliance  with  an  antagonist  of 
Austria.  In  a second  conversation  with  Count 
Karolyi  the  same  views  were  urgently  pressed 
upon  his  attention ; and  he  was  informed  that 
if  Austria  insisted  upon  her  policy  at  Frankfort, 
Prussia  would  withdraw  from  the  confederacy. 
Bismarck  even  went  further  than  this,  and  sug- 
gested that  Austria  should  herself  withdraw 
from  the  confederacy,  as  a German  power,  and 
transfer  her  capital  to  Pesth.  This  proposal 
met  with  an  indignant  response,  and  for  the 
present  the  negotiation  was  closed. 

The  year  1863  was  signalized  by  a conven- 
tion in  which  Prussia  and  Russia  united  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection.  Tho 
convention  stipulated  that,  disturbances  having 
broken  out  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  which 
might  endanger  property  and  tranquillity  in 
the  frontier  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  troops 
of  either  of  the  two  governments  should  be 
permitted,  on  the  requisition  of  the  military 
authorities  of  the  other,  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  in  case  of  necessity  to  pursue  insurgents 
into  the  territory  of  the  other.  This  conven- 
tion roused  great  indignation  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  provoked  sharp  opposition  in  the 
Prussian  Chambers.  Bismarck  was  forced  into 
explanations,  and  at  length  informed  the  En- 
glish minister  at  Berlin  that  the  necessary  in- 
structions to  carry  the  convention  into  effect 
had  never  been  drawn  up,  and  that  it  might, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a dead  letter.  The 
conflict  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  was  very  bit- 
ter. The  king  had  not  opened  the  session  in 
person,  and  the  speech  from  the  throne  held 
out  no  prospect  of  conciliation.  The  Cham- 
bers prepared  a reply,  in  which  they  accused 
the  ministry  of  violating  the  constitution,  by 
governing  without  a budget.  They  were  treated 
with  arrogant  contempt;  Bismarck  declaring, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  “ Constitution- 
al conflicts  may  be  decided  in  other  countries 
by  a change  of  the  ministry,  but  this  is  not  the 
custom  in  Prussia.  With  us,  if  two  political 
bodies,  which  can  not  go  to  law,  are  unable  to 
agree,  circumstances  decide  which  of  the  two 
is  the  strongest.”  This  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  indignation.  But  the  king  refused 
to  receive  the  address  in  person,  and  rebuked 
the  Chambers  for  their  audacity  in  presenting 
it.  Through  the  whole  of  the  debates  on  the  ad- 
dress and  on  the  convention  with  Russia,  Bis- 
marck treated  the  Chambers  with  insufferable 
arrogance.  He  haughtily  declared  that  when 
the  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
war,  it  would  do  so,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  Chambers.  To  show  his  contempt  for 
them  he  left  the  House  during  the  speech  of  a 
member  of  the  opposition,  re-entering  to  say 
that  he  could  hear  perfectly  w’ell  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  He  asserted  that  the  ministers 
were  not  subject  to  the  standing  rules  of  the 
House,  at\d  announced  that  they  would  not  at- 
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ceivcd,  before,  daring,  and  after  the  war,  a consist- 
ently kind  reception,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  ex- 
press our  liveliest  acknowledgments.  About  ten  p.m. 
we  were  in  the  study  of  the  Premier,  when  M.  Beue- 
dette,  the  French  embassador,  was  announced.  4 Will 
you  take  a cup  of  tea  in  the  salon  V M.  De  Bismarck 
said  to  me.  ‘I  will  be  yours  in  a moment.*  Two 
hours  passed  away;  midnight  struck;  one  o'clock. 
Some  twenty  persons,  his  family  and  intimate  friends, 
awaited  their  host  At  last  he  appeared,  with  a cheer- 
ful face  and  a smile  upon  his  lips.  Tea  was  taken ; 
there  was  smoking  and  beer,  in  German  fashion.  Con- 
versation turned,  pleasantly  or  seriously,  on  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  Rumors  of  a war  with  Fruucc  were 
then  current  for  the  tenth  time  in  Berlin.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  my  departure  I said : 1 M.  le  Ministre,  will  you 
pardon  me  a very  indiscreet  question  ? Do  I take  war 
or  peace  with  me  back  to  Paris  ?*  M.  De  Bismarck  re- 
plied, with  animation:  ‘Friendship,  a lasting  friend- 
ship with  France ! I entertain  the  firmest  hope  that 
France  and  Prussia,  in  the  future,  will  represent  the 
dualism  of  intelligence  and  progress.*  Nevertheless, 
It  seemed  to  us  that  at  these  words  we  surprised  a 
singular  smile  on  the  lips  of  a man  who  is  destined 
to  play  a distinguished  part  in  Prussian  politics,  the 

Privy  Councilor  Baron  Von . We  visited  him  the 

next  morning,  and  admitted  to  him  how  much  reflec- 
tion this  smile  had  caused  us.  ‘You  leave  for  France 
to-night,*  he  replied;  ‘well,  give  me  your  word  of 
honor  to  preserve  the  secret  I am  about  to  confide  to 
you  until  you  reach  Paris.  Ere  a fortnight  is  past  ire 
shall  have  tear  on  the  /Mine,  if  France  insists  ujton  her 
territorial  demands.  She  asks  of  us  what  we  neither 
will  nor  can  give.  Prussia  will  not  cede  an  inch  of 
German  soil ; we  can  not  do  so  without  raising  the 
whole  of  Germany  against  us,  and,  if  it  be  necessary, 
let  it  rise  against  France  rather  than  ourselves.*  This 
step  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  especially  impol- 
itic and  unskillful  at  such  a moment,  served  M.  De 
Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  his  German  un- 
dertakings. He  found  in  it  an  irresistible  argument 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  great  armaments  against 
France,  while,  at  the  same,  his  refusal  to  give  up  the 
smallest  portion  of  German  territory  elevated  the  dig- 
nity of  Prussia  in  the  eyes  of  all  patriots ; nor  did  it 
benefit  the  miuister  less,  who  thus  upheld  the  na- 
tional standard  high  and  firmly  in  the  sight  of  the 
foreigner.  Thus  it  happened  that,  after  half  a cen- 
tury, the  Napoleonistic  policy  for  the  second  time  di- 
vided two  great  nations,  who,  by  their  intellectual, 
moral,  and  material  development,  by  all  their  inter- 
ests and  aspirations,  are  destined  to  form  a fraternal 
alliance,  and  thus  insure  the  freedom  and  peace  of 
Europe  on  an  irrefragable  basis.** 

In  no  other  transaction  of  his  long  career  has 
Bismarck  displayed  more  tact  than  in  the  nego- 
tiations that  led  to  the  neutralization  of  Luxem- 
burg. He  had  a difficult  part  to  play,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  with  high  honor. 

In  June  of  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
the  king  to  Paris,  and  from  that  city  retired  for 
a few  weeks  to  Varzin,  an  estate  which  he  had 
purchased  in  Farther  Pomerania.  From  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  to  the  following  spring,  he  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Diet.  But  his  health,  un- 
dermined by  severe  labor,  at  length  gave  way, 
and  for  months  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
complete  seclusion  at  Varzin.  The  natural  vig- 
or of  his  constitution  carried  him  through  the 
crisis,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
again  at  his  post. 

As  a parliamentary  speaker,  Count  Bismarck 
commands  attention  by  the  weight  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  importance  which  his  position 
gives  to  every  thing  that  falls  from  his  lips. 
His  voice,  though  clear  and  audible,  is  dry, 
hard,  and  unsympathetic;  and  his  manner,  loll- 


ing and  negligent,  seems  to  express  the  thor- 
ough contempt  he  is  known  to  entertain  for 
parliamentary  forms.  When  addressing  the 
Chambers  he  usually  stands  in  a leaning  atti- 
tude, twirling  a pen  in  one  hand,  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  at  the  papers  on  his  desk,  and 
speaks  without  gestures  in  a halting,  monoto- 
nous tone,  often  repeating  himself,  as  if  forget- 
ting w'hat  he  has  just  uttered,  and  frequently 
stammering  in  a painful  manner.  One  who 
has  often  listened  to  him  says:  “He  appears 
to  struggle  with  his  thoughts,  and  the  words 
clamber  over  his  lips  in  a half-rehictant  way. 
After  two  or  three  words  he  continually  pauses, 
and  one  seems  to  hear  an  inarticulate  sob." 
But,  when  roused,  he  sometimes  closes  writh  a 
wrell-delivered  and  vigorous  peroration.  Upon 
occasions  he  can  be  terribly  bitter  and  scornful, 
but  he  never  warms  into  eloquence. 

We  have  purposely  refrained,  in  this  sketch 
of  Count  Bismarck’s  life,  from  going  into  a de- 
tailed history  of  the  political  events  connected 
writh  his  career,  with  which  most  readers  are  al- 
ready familiar ; and  have  endeavored  to  present 
such  a picture  of  the  man,  his  antecedents  and 
personal  character,  as  might  give  the  key  to  his 
attitude  toward  the  people  of  Prussia  and  the 
governments  of  the  other  German  states.  In 
private  life  he  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
men,  genial,  witty,  and  inclined  to  social  famil- 
iarity. His  conversation  is  sparkling,  and  few 
men  tell  an  anecdote  with  better  effect.  His 
fondness  for  female  society  has  given  rise  to 
several  piquant  stories  at  his  expense;  and 
so  much  scandal  was  occasioned  recently  by  a 
photograph  in  which  he  and  a noted  female 
singer  were  represented  together,  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  explain  the  circumstance  in  a 
letter  which  was  published  in  the  German 
newspapers.  But  since  the  days  of  his  youth- 
ful follies,  wrhen  he  was  known  as  “Mad  Bis- 
marck,’’ his  private  life  has  been  without  re- 
proachb  « As  a statesman  his  career  is  open  to 
the  severest  criticism.  Arbitrary,  self-willed, 
imperious,  impatient  of  opposition,  and  un- 
scrupulous in  the  use  of  means  to  attain  his 
ends,  he  governs  with  the  strong  hand  of  abso- 
lute power,  and  crushes  out  every  attempt  to 
assert  the  political  freedom  of  the  individual  or 
the  masses.  His  political  ideas  are  those  of  a 
bom  feudalist.  Connected  by  family,  by  tradi- 
tion, by  education,  and  by  early  prepossessions 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  he  has  never 
sympathized  with  modern  ideas  of  popular 
rights.  To  him  they  appear  monstrous  and 
subversive  of  law  and  order.  'He  believes 
firmly  in  the  absolute  right  of  the  king  U> 
rule  alone,  and  regards  every  check  upon  the 
royal  will  as  an  infringement  of  divine  prerog- 
atives and  a step  toward  social  anarchy.  This 
explains  his  contemptuous  and  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  the  representatives  of  the  people  m the 
Prussian  Chambers,  and  his  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  the  right  to  carry  out  his  royal  master’s 
policy  without  their  consent  and  in  face  of  their 
opposition.  It  serves  to  explain,  also,  his  at- 
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titude  toward  other  German  states.  He  saw 
that  every  where  in  Germany  except  Prussia 
liberal  ideas  were  making  headway,  and  that 
the  military  organization  of  that  state  alone  of- 
fered an  effectual  hairier  to  rlieir  progress  and 
ultimate  triumph.  . He  regards  the  throne  and 
the  army  ns  the  only  true  foundations  of  a state. 
He  will  make  use  of  public  opinion,  when  it 
agrees  with  bis  own,  to  further  his  own  de- 
signs, hut  will  neither  follow  it  nor  allow  ifc 
to  govern  him.  From  the  emperor  of  France 
he  learned  how  to  client  the  people  with  the 
semblance  of  liberty  and  self-government*  and 
to  make  universal  suffrage  the  ignorant  ami 
serv  ile  agent  of  abfolutism. 

Thus  far  his  career  has  been  a successful  one. 
Me  has  excluded  Austria  from  participation  in 
German  affairs,  added  a vast  extent  of  territory 
to  the  domains  of  his  royal  master,  and  placed 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the  front  rank  of  Eu- 
ropean nations.  But  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished by  tlie  suppression  of  liberty,  by  the 
overthrow  of  rulers  whose  “divine  right"  was 
quite  as  valid  as  that  of  William  of  Prussia, 
and  the  absorption  of  states  whose  people  en- 
tertain an  hereditary  and  unconquerable  hatred 
of  the  Prussians  and  thfrir  government.  His 
position  at  home  is,  therefore,  far  from  assured, 
while  the  attitude  of  the  southern  states  is  one 


of  smothered  hostility.  With  the  exception  of 
Baden,  these  states  sympathize  with  Austria, 
whom  they  regard  as  their  natural  head,  and 
look  with  jealousy  upon  Prussia's  doctrine  of 
her  own  manifest  destiny  to  absorb  and  govern 
the  whole  of  Germany. 

While,  therefore,  Bismarck  has  show  n him- 
self to  bo  a master  in  the  art  of  political  in- 
trigue and  diplomacy,  he  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a wise  and  far-seeing  statesman.  Ignoring 
the  present  ns  well  as  the  future,  he  builds  .upon 
ideas  which  half  the  world  rejects  and  the  other 
half  i-  rapidly  outgrowing.  The  policy  of  re- 
pression belongs  to  an  age  that  has  passed  away. 
If  must  die  with  the  firm  will,  the  powerful  in- 
tellect, that  has  imposed  it  upon  the  nation.  It 
may'  not  last  even  so  long.  Should  no  violent 
changes  occur  in  Europe  to  disturb  existing  re- 
lations between  the  several  governments,  Im- 
policy is  likely  to  bold  its  own  against  domes- 
tic and  foreign  enemies.  But  should  such 
changes  occur,  and  they  are  Hot  improbable, 
or  should  the  master  mind  which  now  over- 
awes twenty-five  millions  of  people,  and  rides 
them  from  within  the  shadow  of  a royal  figure- 
head, be  withdrawn,  the  bulwarks  he  has  built 
about  the  throne  will  lie  sw  ept  away  by  the  waves 
of  another  revolution,  and  of  the  strong  fortress 
of  oppression  nothing  but  ruins  will  remain. 
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In  the  sUk-produtcmg  districts  of  Italy,  Re- 
side the  large  cocooneries^  almost  every  peas- 
ant sets  apart,  during  the  season,  every  square 
Foot  of  unoccupied  space  in  his  little  cottage  for 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  while  Italian  ladies 
of  wealth  and  position  nor  un  frequently  raise  a 
hundred  thousand  or  so  for  pastime  and  pin- 
money. 

The  silk-worm,  though  delicate  and  very 
sensitive  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  is 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  ditlerettecs  of  di- 
mate, within  certain  limits;  while  the  white 
mulberry,  which  is  the  most  approved  variety 
for  feeding  it,  though  a native  of  China,  has 
been  naturalized  in  various  parts  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  will  grow  in  the  United 
States  between  the  thirty-second  and  forty -third 
parallels  of  latitude.  The  red  mulberry,  which 
may,  in  the  feeding  of  silk-worms,  be  sulnstb 
tuted  for  the  white,  is  a native  of  America,  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  climate  of 
various  portions  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly that  Of  California,  is  admirably  udiipted  to 
the  successful  culture  of  silk. 


IN  Italy,  xv here  the  production  of  silk  is  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  national  wealth, 
the  art  of  rearing  silk-worms  has  been  so  devel- 
oped and  improved  by  culture  and  experiment 
that  it  is  now  considered  as  having  reached  « 
point  of  scientific,  if  not  of  practical,  perfection. 
This  branch  of  rural  economy,  in  view  of  the 
inconsiderable  expenditure  of  time,  capital,  and 
skill  required,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  prof- 
itable, where  the  climate  is  propitious,  to  which 
the  agriculturist  can  devote  his  attention.  The 
time  from  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  mar- 
keting of  the  cocoons  ordinarily  occupies  from 
five  to  six  weeks.  The  labor  is  light,  and  may 
be  performed  for  the  most  part  by  women  and 
children,  while  a vacant  room  or  two  in  a dwell- 
or  outhouse  will  answer  temporarily  the  pur- 
poses of  q well  -appointed  cocoonery.  To  th ese 
is  to  lie  added  the  consideration  that  the  mul- 
berry-trees,  being  carefully  pollarded,  and  usu- 
ally stripped  of  their  leaves  during  the  month 
of  Juno  and  a part  of  July,  interfere  but  very 
little  with  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  at  the 
same  time. 
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THIRD  r-KKH»U 


toward!  th©  cdrme  of  the  fifteenth  century.  pupa  ox  cut d the  moth  or  tuitteytfv 

Though  wifsidembte  attention  wa*  mid  to  na te.  Thuso.toetaniorpho^a?  take,  place  ;»i 
their  fjoltihp,  twpoctrt%  during  rite  ret  go  of  stated  uitcrvajk.  and,  twjlf  nut  o?>)y  it;  tjte 
Louiv^OCL,  it  \v^:Atte^tIed  AVitit  only  mud  er-  tronslpnnHiipif ;cf^in  organs,  Imt  in  the 
dfe  sueceste  Guides*  attempts  were  inode  to  suhstttiiTtictR.-.ot4  •;pclH<rte  iS4iviM(e-  eJUmtiy  bete 
introduce  it  mto  Holland,  England,  ami  ihe  Dimftg  thg  lam*  :(&  cote^illftr  6fajc  dK\4v*li 
Xpw  Countries*  ou  account  of  thfr  unpropitious  nary  variety  hmtergd«£  four  temtatfims  '^iiiK'ii 
character  of  the  climate  , nor  n^n?  fortunate  and  two  in  r>iv  or  <'firys*Vll^  ^utv  white 

were  i hose  made  in*  Germany,  Snvmy,  SwiU-  dormant  in  the  cocoon , The^e  tnhtathi?)-,  or 
erhvitvl.  Denmark,  and  Poland.  The  Arab.-  invmlta,  (ire  vonsideved  fo  .ejuomujogisv * a*.  u 
iir(:  entitled  to  the  .credit  of  IntruUndug  it  into  nnutv  stage*  in  its.  devejopmentt  and  though  it 
Spain,  where,  die  efmiufe  being  inure  favor*  ik  more  liaMe  to  di*ea»*  ut  sutdi  periods  ite.ii 
flhk,.  it  HOoti  became  a not  iininiportunt  branch  at  any  oiher^  dtey  aWi  not  yo  be  regarded  ** 
of  yMinstry  and  eommerc\>v  uulitpvtiye  .of  disease*  hoc 

From  tins  it  will  apj  icm*  that  the  ‘dlk-worro,  phenomenon  .that  is  xibccmwy  to  m '.growth 
troospofted  from  its-  native  voiugry.  whore  it  fuui  imitmity, 

projvagate^  ^ utrendy  imim/Ped;.  npon  The  eninmbn  larva  «t  birth  is  about  four 

ihe,  yntdVerrv-treoS  in  tha  ltelVte  sttxd  forests, . lines  or  une-tliird  of 


Jin  inejj 

the  expiration  of  thg  fifth  period ytew>tperitue*: 
reik^bix$  Jk>fiij  feh  <W.;  ffwt  -t«6 

a bluteh  block,  afterward  & 

hfoedv  tehTte,  omj ‘wmm  neady  ti>  spin  a sc/mv 
ftaftepn rent  ye] 1 t»\vf  rtweiteb) irrt*  .ikfc:  opi&l  *j?  a 
jK’vfoefiy'  vipe  whin*  grape,  ft  te  computed  of 
a «f  rings;  covered  ^ith  settltenteg 

four*,,  'with  a lihlfe  itehy  horn  or  tnbcrvlt  vii 
life  Uppe*  jiftVt  of  the  last  rthf.  T'hivtftnc  or- 
enpied  during  «he  larva  state  With  its 
mimuinns  may  !»e  embraced. -wiili  tif  a peted 
of  thirty  cloys*  ax  mvy  ext  soil  toforty-fi\eybj 
simply  varying:  tlu?  temperature  of  the  co*.  • •.* 
Cry  ten  degree*  lltmwnut  or  sweaty-one  Fahrx 
en heit.  Taking  the  former  limit  as  ffte  stand- 
ard,  the  first,  period  (Wtf)  embraces  five  day4; 
and  then  emmueuees  the  first  rnoull  (muni}. 


of  the  ndHiilftb  iutd  tbe  fhsfyt'ftig  cure  of  the 
it>  (romieetkm  with  tfe  ohserva- 
tious  mid  d^tenhtf?n^>  of  setemitic-  men,  were 
aoiMng  p.SvM'iptU;  causes  that  produced  in 
Ttaly  ibv.wabic  nvatlfi. 

i.ikc  oth*<v  speitiei  <‘f  the  stirm*  geuns,  the 
* ilk-*  worm  >nipaiVi»;xt  otjtd  exists  in  dnec  d(T 
ferent  siHtbs— tb^  lary^'  ut  ^uteq«illar  state,  the 


Fotumi  rfioraiK 
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goneralW  Teroams  fix^d  rvnd  ruotiOme>*,  wish  vying*  in  a continual  duller  without  living,  at 
M»e  head,  which  appear*  swollen,  and  a .(iori;io.fi  least  m northern  fall  tp.de*,  The  ninths  eat 
0 f th js  body  rnifcod  aloft,  beromcv  semi-trjijia-  nothing,  Jive  hut  4:  fcW  dwy^yd nriugwhif-h  hnte 
.parent,  nothing,  and  finally  etuis  by  cast-  the  letnuTe  Tier fo  the ^^  niimber  of 

n.v  h - f km-  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  and  four  or  five  u*nid[y  mtarheiL, 

last  period  they  reach  their  ntitxt m »vm  growth,  in  the  it3*|?)SsS&i:'' 

then  £omu>eqr:e  rtf  diminish  in  lengths  weight,  cloth  by  me&W  rfr^glKffj^ia^  suhstubf’e,  and; 
ami  the  nmnuniy  of  rood  cmmmied,  until  about  aim  thus  preset  v e tf  «V  .n  cdol  p lace  until  read* 
the  eighth  day;,  when  ttay  reaelr  titctr  ntaturi*  to  he  hutched  ioth*  Mfevftfg  spring, 
ijf  ioriger,  hist  for  ftiifty-vix  liou^  and  Professor  Motel  ti  states  Mutt  the  4jfi>r-ertc^ 
<o>-  iiien  read 5 to'  eommenee  ^fuming  the  co-  in  cuhnm.  influence  of  climate*  and  item  re- 
foot}*,  or  tu  go,  av  the  fiakm*  e:<ptw  rr/  suits;  Jtvjnodifioatione  of  color,  uumim  nf  n\nitv  . 
-Va tioH^  mid  power  of  rupnaluctiou  — f/o,  once  m 
.'•tVfi^M  reedy  to  «pm,  they  mise  their  beads.  several  time*  a year.  The  wink*-  v*rieryvWhteb: 
and  .'-a  portion  />f  ihcir  bn  din*.  moving  thurn  has  the  advantage  of  pvodnoinc.  eprv.mn*  i\,ur 
•ahmu  as  if  In  :,uarcl\  of  sconcing,  inpil  they  dn  not  require  any  preparatory  pruce**  before 
find  a f;m«rnbte  place  for  the  construction  of  coloring,  has  been  murothiml  into  Bre*da,t 
the  cocoon.  Th<4  they  form  by  attaching  the  TCnuu^A  Novi,  and  - .elsewhere  in  Lombardy 
ficfider  kdk  rtTatn^nl  v^riotis  poifits;  grid  with  fluttering  success.  Tbnste  held  in  |hy 
shoo;  by  h 'rotary  motion  of  the  he/ul  and  up-  highest  c<ra€ni  are  the  white  cocoons'  com - 
per  jmrf  of  ihe  hod^  ..  f fie  • $1  fcy  * '.■%&*-  jiumly  ceiled  *iri<w»,  which  are  chureAMerixcd 

samerdike  steamd  3 round  them  tiruil  fhoy  gt  ;»d  • hy  groat  fineness  whttene*?,  herd.  brilliancy, 
uai ly  d j*app»te r from  dewh  Tim  length  tff  tfd#  jiETifev  aftruirahly  adapted  to  fhe  jimonfae- 
thread,  ^yiav^diug  iti  Omwft  Xhiwdtfjyk  a celc> \ tnfA  fabrics  requiring  a degree  of 

hrijteii  } Whit^he^  which  can  wily  be  obtained  fnJtii  silk, 

twx*my-fiv»  yaniu,  The  Vdk-producteg  rah-.  •.  Mint  in  while  hy  nature.  Though  mt  so  pro- 
Atdj ice  is»  ooarafe^d  m ^Iritdfh^J  auct?^,  ‘m?t'»i-.;j' 4fteri>c' cormnon  variety,  it  cornmarxds  a 
times  thw  Vi?ngitt  pf  thtt  wprtn,  and  is  in  the  mhrketT  which  more  than 

form  M k-  flidd  rc^mhiutg  Venetian  Ornish,  for  Mtis  appiimit.  diK, advantage. 

Ip  twn  ttr  thWidiicy  thci  coecuiu  tviW.b^  com-  W unoiher  Tftriely  uharncterir-eTl  by 

pleioL  and  the  in-iLr.  will  have  undergone  iu  only  three  'munition^  hi  tluv  larva  at  ate*  Somrr 
tim  m^TaiTiorphbsis,  arid  entered  the  <\ympha  of  1 1 rc  u ^ r i trtrc«^  x:otH cyty  ar e s that  being 

or  Th  sight  day>  ihe  CiVc«on»  shorter  hvud  % oiund  Tcmr  day&  they  am  .e.v- 

raar  be  gatl^reyL  and*  Wftfer  the  .de^heiion  i>f  po^bd  ro  fower  tbangerW,  yunstnne  icw,  aial  re- 
the  ehrysaJ.is  by  ».ho . applieotiott.  bf  henir  am  ; ^uiro  se  vorrd  ;jaye,  ic^k  of  roi?nual  labor,  white 
ready  for  marbst.  The  cbrysaJia,  when  hof  l fbe;  coo«)«>n^  bw?g  p^h#fruc;fedy  and  con- 

•r.--rtrvve.L  ^/pifnw  a.  .period  of  from  hfleen  fo  j he<ftieuiJy  mi  winding  more  readily  and  coiny 
twenty  ilays  hofi/re  undergoing  the  eec^nd  ' .the : obtains  ^ .jreigtty^y. 
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*****  or  the  *£▼«** i.  rtaioir^ 


£)» the  o%)\ot  hand  jtfc- 


greater  quantity  of 

less  silk,  thougbof  u iiu«r  illitv , 
uml  lras  tendency  to  imo  the  nr- 

dinutj:  varif‘fy  of  four  i'ijor*0<ms  For  (host* 
and  uther  reason*  it  is  Mil  in  W*  motion 

^6W! tnhri^jy;  V.  *:  ..V  ■,  ■■■,: 

in  the  cmistrjietioti  of  a oocfcoh^ry*  dryneH. 
nhd  « grrid  vTHrntiLilJoi*  are  rorrulered  as  nh*^ 
lately  hi  dispenses’;',  it  should  be  m-ered'  ity 
a dry  and  healthy  locality,  tiiat  *bdfihi  be  ten- 
dered nd  If  necessary  by  drai  hage,  und't be  re- 
mo  vai  of  eye ty  ttiingfi mm  tbtT&ide*  of  thi}  Jtotisfc 
eafctilHleil  to  collect  or  retain  ntOist\U%  and:  *&; 
mote  from  fool  or  putrid  exhalations,  occasioned 
by  the  fet*mmua,ti6n  or  dettot^po^ini^tjf  vege- 
table or  Animal  matter;  &»  IherSd' tk-ivortn  ^ pe- 
culiarly sensitive  to  all  Mich  l nftimiee?*  It 
should  have  large  w indents  at  wpoii  Wo 
side*—**  north  and  south  exposure  being  prefer:- 
AUk-~ajul  these  should  be  protected  from  thn 


i dire***  i#y*yvf  the  stun  by  awning?  ralhflij?  thin 
wuidow-.(>V»rtei  . 

The  uddtM  6t  irpon  which  the 

worms  c&A rtaj*  Jtra  gene rally  so  irrkjfged  s» 

to  admit  nf  & fret?  o round  them,  They 

pro  comirncted  by:  tm-ans  of  upright  :t»; 
which  are  aH itched  1mt^3tiii!i»aliy  ft  senes  W 
trunks  oi  no  piece:*  .'about  a foot  ttnd  a half  Hv- 
itttsW.. euch  0m':0tiph  the  fdAtfctti* 

nr*  arranged.  Thuvcs  tamet imes  • consist  of 
vMuvy*c<mewhai  rambling:  the  Chines  *ug*r- 
ptaryd  side  hy  ftud  woven 
by  ntvmrs  of  cord  or  twine,  so  men  me#  of*  fine 
net^  woi'k  of  pack* tb read,  iron  or  bra*#  wire^'T 
else  very  coarn  open  ekny&£  so  ns  to  ulk*er,  in 
an f emfy  n fr£e  e ■ air , lixiitiMo*- 

winch  U i*t>Hfidf?itd  V erv  neri’ssary. 
room  of  o coroot i err  should  he  furnished  wit  h * 
•'Sifts*  wtiieli.  wilt  **»rvo  the  double  'pur$*fr4 

of  siifiplviag  wa Until  and  vdntWatlpn, 


>iu&-wdRH  oasttwg  m <*«»>. 
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male  and  female  cocoon#  are  selected,  which  are 
readily  distinguished.  Those  inclosing  the  male 
are  rather  small,  somewhat  acute  at  one  or  both 
endsT  and  straighter  in  the  middle.  The  larger 
ones  and  those  more  spherical  at  the  extremi- 
ties contain  the  female.  As  each  female  moth 
will  lay  on  an  average  four  hundred  eggs,  one 
hundred  female  cocoons  will  produce  an  ounce 
of  seed,  that,  with  skillful  management,  ought 
to  yield  forty  thousand  worms.  The  eggs,  after 
being  deposited,  which  will  require  two  or  three 
days,  are  care  fully  preserved  in  a dry,  cool,  and 
well* ventilated  place,  where  the  thermometer 
does  not  indicate  a temperature  above  f»o°  Fahr- 
enheit. A temperat  ure  below  the  freezing-point 
does  not  injure  them,  if  kept  perfectly  dry. 
Some  silk  cultivators  steep  the  eggs  repeat- 
edly in  wine  or  other  spirituous  liquors,  while 
others  suspend  them  over  wine  in  a state  of 
fermentation,  under  the  impression  that  the 
carbonic  acid  renders  them  more  hardy;  but 
this  practice,  together  with  that  of  detaching 
the  seed  from  the  cloth,  is  condemned  by  the 
most  judicious  bacohyt&ts. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  mulberry'  has  put 
forth  its  leaves  sufficiently  to  afford  the  necos- 


Fonafrm  tuk  couoo*. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  in  the  rearing 
of  silk -worms  very  much  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  the  seed.  Since  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  which  has  committed  such  ravages 
among  the  silk-worms  in  Italy,  that  have  be- 
come so  extremely  delicate  From  many  genera- 
tions of  oven-breeding,  large  quantities  of  seed 
are  annually  imported  from  Japan,  with  the 
most  favorable  results.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strictest  precautions  and  the  most  stringent, 
regulations  of  the  government,  a spurious  arti- 
cle is  not  (infrequently  introduced  into  the 
market  upon  the  old  Japanese  cards  ns  Japa- 
nese seed.  Though  an  expert  may  judge  some- 
what of  the  quality  from  the  size,  color,  weight, 
and  uniformity  of  the  eggs,  yet  as  there  is  no 
certain  criterion,  Italian  silk-growers  {harono ■ 
mi),  after  the  first  year,  find  it  safer  to  raise 
their  own  seed.  For  this  purpose  they  select 
the  largest  and  strongest  silk-worms  and  place 
them  hy  themselves  for  spinning : when  the 
cocoons  are  completed,  those  are  preferred  that 
are  of  a fine  texture,  firm,  smooth,  and  com- 
pact, and  such  as  are  rather  small,  pale  in  color, 
hard  at  the  extremities,  with  the  chrysalis  mov- 
able and  not  adherent.  An  equal  number  of 
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stry  nonrishment,  the  hatching  process  begins,  i 
This  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  is  ! 
generally  effected  by  means  of  artificial  bent,  ! 
which  is  furnished  by  means  of  a portable  stove  ! 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  { 
heat  of  the  human  body.  It  is  said  that  the  i 
peasant  women  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  go  j 
through  the  process  of  incubation  by  placing  rhe  , 
eggs  in  their  beds,  or  carrying  them  in  their  ; 
bosoms;  The  temperature  to  be  observed  dur-  j 
ing  this  period  should  be  from  seventy  to  sev- 
enty-five degrees  Fahrenheit,  though  Beauvais 
places  it  somewhat  higher.  After  tho  hatching 
process  is  completed  the  young  silk-worms  are 
retained  upon  the  card  or  cloth  until  they  at 
tain  some  size,  when  they  are  separated  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  tables,  as  their  growth 
and  development  may  require.  In  feeding,  the 
mulberry  leaves  are  simply  strewn  upon  the 
platforms  over  the  silk-worms,  that  soon  gather 
upon  and  quickly  consume  them.  They  should 
be  fed  frequently  and  abundantly ; the  leaves 
should  be  fresh,  though  free  from  moisture: 
while  the  bed,  which  w ill  be  formed  from  time 
ta  time  by  the  accumulation  of  the  stems  and 
offal,  should  be  frequently  removed  to  prevent 
fermentation,  and  to  allow  the  free  circulation 
of  the  air  from  underneath. 

After  thirty  or  forty  days,  varying  according 
to  the  temperature,  they  will  be  ready  to  spin 
the  cocoons.  The  u bosco*  is  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  light  brush  or  dead  twigs,  with  dried 
leaves,  light  shavings,  stems  of  salad,  French 
turnip,  Italian  senna,  rape,  wormwood,  mug- 
wort,  dog- grass,  and  other  things  of  a similar 
character,  all  clean  and  well  dried.  It  is  most 
convenient  to  construct  it  in  the  middle  of  each 
table,  forming  a kind  of  hedge  its  entire  width, 
extending  in  height  to  rhe  platform  above,  and 
branching  out  in  the  form  of  a fan  or  the 
branches  of  a tree.  It  should  be  open,  so  as  to 
admit  a free  passage  of  the  air,  as  good  ventila- 


tion, at  other  times  so  desirable,  is,  during  the 
process  of  spinning  the  cocoons,  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. 

Count  Dandolo  estimates  that  the  silk-worms 
from  an  ounce  of  seed  (40,000)  require  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen  kilograms,  or  about  eight- 
een hundred  pounds,  of  leaves  for  their  consump- 
tion. Other  bncoi&gists  pin ce  it  as  high  as  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five  kilograms.  Of  this 
amount  they  will  consume  less  than  the 
part  in  the  first  period,  and  about  ^ in  the  fifth 
or  last  period.  Forty  thousand  silk -worms, 
witlf  skillful  culture,  should  produce  ninety  kilo- 
grams, or  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  co- 
coons. The  average  price  of  cocoons  of  all 
qualities  throughout  Italy  for  1868,  as  taken 
from  the  official  statistics,  was  seven  francs  and 
twenty-eight  centimes  a kilogram,  or  sixty-six 
cents  per  pound.  From  this  it  will  appear  that 
the  silk-worms  arising  from  an  ounce  of  seed, 
costing  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  francs  an 
ounce,  and  consuming  something  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds  of  mulberry  leaves,  will  pro- 
duce about  two  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons, 
worth  in  Italy,  on  an  average,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  francs,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  in  gold,  and,  judging  from 
the  relative  cost  of  silks,  worth  two  or  three 
times  that  amount  in  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  silk  in  Italy,  though  still 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Italian  indus- 
try, has  of  late  years,  owing  to  <he  disease  of 
the  silk-work,  considerably  diminished.  It  is 
estimated  that  Lombardy  alone  has  fallen  off 
during  the  last  eight  years  to  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  francs.  In  Piedmont, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a fair  sample 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  production  of  cocoons, 
which  in  1861  amounted  to  3,034,010  kilo 
grams,  had  gradually  fallen  off  until  when 
it  produced  only  1 , 1 f>7,470  kilograms.  In  1868. 
however,  the  production  rose  to  3,036,220  kites 
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fully  for  the  mulberry,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that,  while  sericulture,  owing  to  the  disease 
among  the  silk-worms,  is  declining  in  Europe, 
it  may  so  enlist  the  services  of  our  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  men  as  to  become  at  no  dis- 
tant day  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
our  agricultural  industry. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silk  the  cocoons  ore 
first  separated  from  the  floss,  and  then  thrown 
into  basins  or  boilers  of  hot  water,  which,  dis- 
solving the  glutinous  substance  by  which  the 
cocoons  are  rendered  so  compact,  greatly  facil- 
itates the  process  of  reeling.  The  ends  of  the 
silk  thread  are  now  readily  disengaged  by  stir- 
c‘Vg  them  with  a wisp  of  broom  straw,  several  of 
lea\  being  united  together  and  passed  through 
turnip,  lions  in  ft  cross-bar,  and  from  thence  on 
wort,  doj^k  In  many  of  the  factories  of  Italy 
character,  all  u still  turned  by  hand,  in  which 
convenient  to  cor*vd  delicacy  of  touch  are  neces- 
table,  forming  a kimx<j  breaking  continually  the 

i.  Steam, 


one  of  these  factories  which  we  visijfed  in  Lom- 
bardy we  noticed  that  little  gir1$  were  prin- 
cipally employed  in  performing  this  delicate 
work ; and  it  was  something  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve  the  careless  skill  they  exhibited  in  joining 
the  broken  thread*  as  they  sung  cheerily*  in 
the  harsh  Lombard  dialect,  their  simple  bn- 
provided  songs. 

When  reeled  the  silk  is  twisted  or  thrown, 
one  or  more  threads  being  twisted  more  or  le>> 
tightly,  according  as  it  Is  intended  for  the  warp 
or  woof  of  the  various  kinds  of  silk  fabrics. 
The  thrown  silk,  after  being  boiled  in  soap-smb 
for  several  hours  and  rinsed  in  clean  water,  be- 
comes soft  and  glossy,  and  is  now  ready  for  the 
weaver,  hy  whom  it  is  manufactured  into  a va- 
riety of  tissues  or  fabric*.  These,  though  dif- 
fering greatly  in  name,  quality  of  the  material, 
and  thickness  of  the  tissue — such  as  brocade, 
damask,  crape,  gauze,  satin,  and  velvet— vet 
do  not  differ  materially  in  their  mode  of  manu- 
facture. 

If  Lombardy  is  justly  celebrated  for  it*  silk. 
Genoa  is  pre-eminently  the  city  of  velvets.  As 
late  ns  the  seventeenth  century  she  supplied  E«i- 


extending  in  height  ro  uble  filaments, 
branching  out  m the  formdiiced  into  the  kr- 
branche*  of  a tree.  It  shook  greater  delicacy, 
admit  a free  passage  of  the  air,  movement,  in 
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Satin  dlfiVpa  from  other  silk  fabric*  in  that 
the  weaver,  instead  of  tailing  ttUf;rr» ately  each 
halt  el  the  warp,  only  jrtusvs  the  fifth  or  i be 
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eighth  part  at  a time,  thus  concealing  the  woof 
and  keeping  a large  proportion  of  the  warp  vis- 
ible, thereby  presenting  a smooth  surface,  which 
is  capable  of  retiming  the  rays  of  light  more 
equally,  and  which,  after  being  dressed  on  heat- 
ed metallic  rollers,  gives  it  its  peculiar  lustre. 

We  have  indicated  in  merest  outline  what- 
ever relates  to  the  manufacture  of  silk,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a subject  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
casual  observer  or  general  reader,  but  because 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  gener- 


al scope  of  this  article,  which,  in  view  of  the 
recent  impulse  given  to  silk  husbandry  in  the 
United  States,  was  to  give  some  &mmnt,  sack 
as  we  might  in  so  limited  a space,  of  the  hi*fcorv 
and  development  of  sericulture  in  Italy,  as  welt 
as  to  call  attention  to  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  Italian  silk  growers,  that,  in  connection 
with  her  favorable  climate,  has  rendered  Italy, 
as  it  regards  both  quantity  and  quality,  the 
first  silk-producing  nation  not  only  of  Europe, 
but  perhaps  of  the  world. 


No  home,  nn  (Heed,  and  a pltUea#  *k y. 
Merciful  Father,  my  bruin  grows  Wild, 
Oh,  keep  from  evil  my  beautiful  child  1 

Beautiful  child,  roayst  thou  soar  above, 
A warbling  cherub  of  joy  nnd  love, 

A drop  ou  Eternity's  mighty  *ca, 

A blossom  on  Life'*  immortal  tree— 
Floating,  flowering  evermore 
In  the  hieftaed  light  of  the  golden  ehone; 
And  l gnr,e  on  thy  mule#*  bloom 
And  tby  radiant  face,  they  dispel  my  glo 
I feel  He  will  keep  thee  undefined. 

And  Ilia  love  protect  viy  bcuuti/ui  child. 
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occupied  the  chateau  of  Ci rey,  delightfully*  git- 
nftted  in  a quiet  valley  in  Champagne,  anil 
which  they  had  rendered,  m Madame  testi- 
fies, a perfect  Eden  on  earth.  It  is  not  al- 
ways, in  the  Divine  government,  that  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  “executed  speedily/' 
Madame  Dn  ChAtelet,  renowned  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Voltaire  as  the  “divine  Emilia, M was 
graceful*  beautiful,  fascinating.  Her  conversa- 
tional powers  were  remarkable,  and  she  had 
written  several  treatises  upon  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  pure  sciences,  which  had  giveu  her 
ntneh  deserved  celebrity. 

Still  it  is  evident  that  the  serpent  was  in  this 
Eden.  Carlyle  writes:  “An  ardent,  aerial, 
gracefully  predominant,  and,  in  the  end,  some- 
what termagant  female,  tins  divine  Exnilie.  Her 


V.— THE  DEATH  OF  FREDERICK  WILL- 
IAM AND  THE  ACCESSION  OF  FRED- 
ERICK the  second: 

THE  crown  prince  had  for  some  time  been 
inspired  with  an  ever  increasing  ambition 
for  high  intellectual  culture.  Gradually  he  wan 
gathering  around  him,  in  his  retreat  at  Rctns- 
berg,  men  of  high  literary  reputation,  and  was 
opening  correspondence  with  the  mpst  distin- 
guished ineu  of  letters  in  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. 

Voltaire  was,  at  this  time,  about  forty  years 
of  age.  His  renown  as  a man  of  genius  al- 
ready filled  Europe.  He  was  residing,  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  with  Madame  Du  Chtb 
telet,  who  had  separated  front  her  husband. 
With  congenial  tastes  and  ample  wealth  they 
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temper,  radiant  rather  than  bland,  was  none  of 
the  patientest  on  occasion.  Nor  was  M.  De 
Voltaire  the  least  of  a Job,  if  you  came  athwart 
him  in  a wrong  way.  1 have  heard  that  their 
domestic  symphony  was  liable  to  furious  flaws ; 
that  plates,  in  presence  of  the  lackeys,  actual 
crockery  or  metal,  have  been  known  to  fly  from 
end  to  end  of  the  dinner-table ; nay,  they  men- 
tion ‘knives,’  though  only  in  the  way  of  orator- 
ical action ; and  Voltaire  has  been  heard  to  ex- 
claim, ‘Don’t  fix  those  haggard,  sidelong  eyes 
on  me  in  that  way!’ — mere  shrillness  of  pale 
rage  presiding  over  the  scene.” 

Voltaire  had  already  written  the  epic  poem 
the  Ilenriade , the  history  of  Charles  XII.,  and 
several  tragedies. 

The  first^etter  from  Frederick  to  Voltaire 
was  dated  August  8,  1736.  The  following 
extracts  will  show  the  spirit  of  this  flattering 
epistle : 

14  Monsieur, — Although  I have  not  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  you  personally,  you  are  not 
the  less  known  to  me  through  your  works.  They 
are  treasures  of  the  mind,  if  I may  so  express 
myself;  and  they  reveal  to  the  reader  new 
beauties  at  every  perusal.  I think  I have 
recognized  in  them  the  character  of  their  in- 
genious author,  who  does  honor  to  our  age  and 
to  human  nature.  If  ever  the  dispute  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  moderns  and  the  an- 
cients should  be  revived,  the  modern  great  men 
will  owe  it  to  you,  and  to  you  only,  that  the 
scale  is  turned  in  their  favor.  With  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  poet  you  join  innumerable  others 
more  or  less  related  to  it. 

“Monsieur,  there  is  nothing  I wish  so  much 
ns  to  possess  all  your  writings.  Pray  do  com- 
municate them  to  me  without  reserve.  If  there 
be  among  your  manuscripts  any  that  you  wish 
to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  I engage 
to  keep  them  in  prnfonndest  secrecy. 

“ I should  think  myself  richer  in  the  posses- 
sion of  your  works  than  in  that  of  all  the  tran- 
sient goods  of  fortune. 

“ You  inspire  the  ambition  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps.  But  I,  how  often  have  I said  to  my- 
self, unhappy  man ! throw  down  a burden  which 
is  above  thy  strength ! One  can  not  imitate  Vol- 
taire without  being  Voltaire. 

“ It  is  in  such  moments  that  I have  felt  how 
small  are  those  advantages  of  birth,  those  vapors 
of  grandeur,  with  which  vanity  would  solace  us. 
They  amount  to  little,  properly  to  nothing.  Ah ! 
would  glory  but  make  use  of  me  to  crown  your 
successes  1 

“If  my  destiny  refuse  me  the  happiness  of 
being  able  to  possess  you,  may  I at  least  hope 
one  day  to  see  the  man  whom  I have  admired 
so  long  now  from  afar,  and  to  assure  you,  by 
word  of  mouth,  that  I am,  with  all  the  esteem 
and  consideration  due  those  who,  following  the 
torch  of  truth  for  guide,  consecrate  their  la- 
bors to  the  public,  Monsieur,  your  affectionate 
friend, 

“Frederick,  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia .” 


Voltaire  promptly  replied  to  this  letter  in  cor- 
responding terms  of  flattery.  His  letter  was 
Sated  Cirey,  August  26,  1736: 

“Monseigneur, — A man  must  be  void  of 
all  feeling  who  were  not  infinitely  moved  by 
the  letter  which  your  royal  highness  has  deigned 
to  honor  me  with.  My  self-love  is  only  too 
much  flattered  by  it.  But  my  love  of  mankind, 
which  I have  always  nourished  in  my  heart,  and 
which,  I venture  to  say,  forms  the  basis  of  my 
character,  has  given  me  a very  much  purer 
pleasure  to  see  that  there  is  now  in  the  world 
a prince  who  thinks  as  a man — a Philosopher 
prince,  who  will  make  men  happy. 

“ Permit  me  to  say  there  is  not  a man  on  the 
earth  but  owes  thanks  for  the  care  you  take  to 
cultivate,  by  sound  philosophy,  a soul  that  is 
born  for  command.  Good  kings  there  never 
were  except  those  who  had  begun  by  seeking  to 
instruct  themselves ; by  knowing  good  men  from 
bad ; by  loving  what  was  true ; by  detesting 
persecution  and  superstition.  No  prince,  per- 
sisting in  such  thoughts,  but  might  bring  back 
the  golden  age  into  his  countries. 

“ Unless  one  day  the  tumult  of  business  and 
the  wickedness  of  men  alter  so  divine  a charac- 
ter, you  will  be  worshiped  by  your  people  and 
loved  by  the  whole  world.  Philosophers,  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  will  flock  to  your  states.  The 
illustrious  queen  Christina  quitted  her  kingdom 
to  go  in  search  of  the  arts.  Reign  you,  Mon- 
seigneur, and  the  arts  will  come  to  seek  you. 

“I  will  obey  your  commands  as  to  sending 
those  unpublished  pieces.  Your  criticism  will 
be  my  reward.  It  is  a price  few  sovereigns 
can  pay.  I am  sure  of  your  secrecy.  Your 
virtue  and  your  intellect  must  be  in  proportion. 
I should  indeed  consider  it  a precious  happi- 
ness to  come  and  pay  my  court  to  your  royal 
h|ghness.  One  travels  to  Rome  to  see  paint- 
ings and  ruins.  A prince  such  as  you  is  a 
much  more  singular  object,  worthier  of  a long 
journey. 

“ In  whatever  corner  of  the  world  I may  end 
my  life,  be  assured,  Monseigneur,  my  wishes 
w'ill  be  continually  for  you.  My  heart  will 
rank  itself  among  your  subjects.  Your  glory 
will  be  ever  dear  to  me.  I shall  wish,  May 
you  always  be  like  yourself,  and  may  other  kings 
be  like  you.  I am,  with  profound  respect,  your 
royal  highness’s  most  humble 

“Voltaire.” 

The  correspondence  thus  commenced  was 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor.  It  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  find  language  sufficiently  expressive  of 
their  mutual  admiration.  Frederick  received 
many  of  Voltaire’s  unpublished  manuscripts, 
and  sent  him  many  tokens  of  regard.  Some 
of  Frederick’s  manuscripts  Voltaire  also  ex- 
amined, and  returned  with  slight  corrections 
and  profuse  expressions  of  delight. 

In  the  summer  of  1738  the  infirm  old  king 
undertook  a journey  to  Holland,  on  a visit 
of  diplomacy  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Thp 
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a great  man,1  which  is  now  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange’s house.  The  demon  of  ambition  sheds 
its  unhappy  poisons  aver  his  days.  He  might 
he  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  and  he  is  de- 
voured fay1  chagrins  in  his  beautiful  palace  here, 
in  the  middle  of  his  gardeus  and  of  a brilliant 
court.  ” 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  the  crown  prince, 
speaking  of  the  mode  of  traveling  with  his  fa- 
ther, he  says:  44  We  have  now  been  traveling 
neat  three  weeks.  The  heat  is  as  great  «9  if 


crown  prince  accompanied  him.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  they  had  much  inter- 
coarse  with  each  other  on  the  journey.  They 
spent  several  duys  at  the  beautiful  palace  of 
Loo,  in  Geldern,  occupied  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  English  bride,  a niece  to  his 
Prussian  majesty.  The  palace  was  imposing 
in  its  architectural  structure,  containing  many 
gorgeous  saloons,  arid  surrounded  with  beauti- 
ful ganfem.  In  a letter  which  Frederick  wrote 
from  Loo  to  Voltaire,  dated  August  6,  we  find 
the  fallowing  sentiments: 

*fI  write  from  u place  where  there  lived  once 


? William  IU.  of  England, 
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we  were  riding  astride  upon  a ray  of  the  sun. 
The  dust  is  like  a dense  cloud,  which  renders 
us  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  by-stunders.  In 
addition  to  this  we  travel  like  the  angels,  with- 
out sleep,  and  almost  without  food.  Judge, 
then,  what  my  condition  must  be.” 

While  on  this  journey  to  Holland  the  crown 
prince  was  one  day  dining  with  a prince  of 
Lippe-Biickeburg.  Freemasonry  became  one 
of  the  topics  of  conversation  at  the  table.  King 
Frederick  William  denounced  the  institution  in 
his  usual  style  of  coarse  vitu peration,  as  tom- 
foolery, atheism,  and  every  thing  else  that  was 
bad.  But  the  prince  of  Biickeburg,  himself  a 
mason  and  a very  gentlemanly  man,  defended 
the  craft  with  such  persuasive  eloquence  as 
quite  captivated  the  crown  prince.  After  din- 
ner the  prince  took  him  secretly  aside,  con- 
versed with  him  more  fully  upon  the  subject, 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  system,  and  his 
wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity.  But  it 
was  necessary  carefully  to  conceal  the  step  from 
the  irate  king.  Arrangements  were  immedi- 
ately made  to  assemble  at  Brunswick  a suf- 
ficient number  of  masons  from  Hamburg,  where 
the  crown  prince,  on  his  return,  could  be  re- 
ceived in  a secret  meeting  into  the  mystic 
brotherhood. 

The  crown  prince  met  the  mason9  by  agree- 
ment at  “Korn’s  Hotel.”  On  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  August  14,  1738,  the  king  having 
that  evening  continued  his  journey,  Frederick, 
after  adopting  extreme  precautions  to  prevent 
any  publicity  of  the  act,  fearing  probably  only 
lest  it  should  reach  his  father’s  ears,  passed 
through  the  mysterious  rites  of  initiation.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  subsequently 
he  took  any  special  interest  in  the  society.1 

The  year  1739  was  spent  by  the  prince 
mostly  at  Reinsberg.  Many  distinguished  vis- 
itors were  received  at  the  ch&teau.  Frederick 
continued  busily  engaged  in  his  studies,  writing 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  keeping  up  a lively 
correspondence  with  Voltaire  and  other  literary 
friends.  He  engaged  very  earnestly  in  writing 
a book  entitled  Anti-  Machiavel,  which  con- 
sisted of  a refutation  of  Machiavel’s  Prince. 
This  book  was  published,  praised,  and  read, 
but  has*  long  since  been  forgotten.  The  only 


1 Baron  Bielfeld,  in  his  letters,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  prince's  admission  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity:  “On  the  14th  the  whole  day  was  spent 
in  preparations  for  the  lodge.  A little  after  midnight 
we  saw  the  prince  royal  arrive,  accompanied  by  count 

W . The  prince  presented  this  gentleman  as  a 

candidate  whom  he  recommended,  and  whose  recep- 
tion he  wished  immediately  to  succeed  his  own.  lie 
desired  us  likewise  to  omit,  in  his  reception,  not  any 
one  rigorous  ceremony  that  was  used  in  similar  cases ; 
to  grant  him  no  indulgence  whatever ; but  gave  us 
leave,  on  this  occasion,  to  treat  him  merely  as  a pri- 
vate person.  In  a word,  he  was  received  with  all  the 
usual  and  requisite  formalities.  I admired  his  in- 
trepidity, the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  and  his 
graceful  deportment  even  in  the  most  critical  mo- 
ments. After  the  two  receptions  we  opened  the 
lodge,  and  proceeded  to  our  work.  He  appeared  de- 
lighted, and  acquitted  himself  with  as  much  dexterity 
as  discernment. "—Letters  of  Baron  BiclfcldL,  ill.  p.  36. 


memorable  thing  about  the  book  now  is  that 
in  those  dark  days  of  absolutism,  when  it  was 
the  almost  universally  recognized  opinion  that 
power  did  not  ascend  from  the  people  to  their 
sovereign,  but  descended  from  the  monarch  to 
his  subjects,  Frederick  should  have  spoken  of 
the  king  as  the  “ born  servant  of  his  people.” 

In  July  of  this  year  the  crown  prince  took 
another  journey  with  his  father  through  exten- 
sive portions  of  the  Prussian  territory.  The 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Vol- 
taire reflects  pleasing  light  upon  the  heart  of 
Frederick  and  upon  the  administrative  ability 
of  his  father : 

“Prussian  Lithuania  is  a hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles  long,  by  from  forty  to  sixty  broad.  It 
was  ravaged  by  pestilence  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  they  say  three  hundred  thou- 
sand people  died  of  disease  and  famine.  The 
disorder  carried  off  the  people,  and  the  lands 
remained  uncultivated  and  full  of  weeds.  The 
most  flourishing  of  our  provinces  was  changed 
into  the  most  miserable  of  solitudes. 

“Meanwhile  Frederick  the  First  died,  and 
with  him  was  buried  all  his  false  grandeur, 
which  consisted  only  in  a vain  magnificence, 
and  in  the  pompous  display  of  frivolous  cere- 
monies. My  father,  who  succeeded  him,  com- 
passionated the  general  misery.  He  visited 
the  spot,  and  saw%  with  his  ow  n eyes,  this  vast 
country  laid  waste,  and  all  the  dreadful  traces 
which  a contagious  malady,  a famine,  and  the 
sordid  avarice  of  a venal  administration  leave 
behind  them.  Twelve  or  fifteen  tow  ns  depopu- 
lated, and  four  or  five  hundred  villages  unin- 
habited, presented  themselves  to  his  view.  Far 
from  being  discouraged  by  such  a sad  spectacle, 
his  compassion  only  became  the  more  lively  from 
it;  and  he  resolved  to  restore  population,  plenty, 
and  commerce  to  this  land,  which  had  even  lost 
the  appearance  of  an  inhabited  country. 

“Since  this  time  he  has  spared  no  expense 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  salutary  intentions. 
He  first  established  wise  regulations  and  laws. 
He  rebuilt  whatever  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin  in  consequence  of  the  plague.  He  brought 
and  established  there  thousands  of  families  from 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  The  lands 
became  again  productive  and  the  country  pop- 
ulous. Commerce  reflourished.  And  at  the 
present  time  abundance  reigns  in  this  country 
more  than  ever  before.  There  are  now  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants  in  Lithuania.  There  are 
more  towns  than  formerly;  more  flocks,  and 
more  riches  and  fertility  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Germany. 

“ And  all  that  1 have  been  relating  to  yon  w 
due  to  the  king  alone,  who  not  only  gave  the 
orders,  but  himself  saw  that  they  were  faithfully 
obeyed.  He  both  conceived  the  designs  and 
executed  them.  He  spared  neither  care,  nor 
trouble,  nor  vast  treasures,  nor  promises,  nor 
recompenses,  in  order  to  assure  the  existence 
and  the  comfort  of  half  a million  of  rational 
beings,  who  owe  to  him  alone  their  happiness. 
There  is  something  in  my  mind  so  heroic  in 
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the  generous  and  laborious  manner  in  which  | had  been  remarkably  cheerful  and  genial.  Bnt 
the  king  has  devoted  himself  to  the  restoring  to  ! toward  its  close  be  was  attacked  bv  a new  fit 
this  deserted  country  its  population,  fertility,  j of  very  serious  illness.  To  the  discomfort  of 
and  happiness,  that  I think  you  will  see  his  ! ail,  his  chronic  moodiness  returned,  A few 
conduct  in  the  same  light  as  I do  when  you  are  extracts  from  Pdlhnfz's  account  of  this  journey 
made  acquainted  with  the.  circumstances. ” throws  interesting  light  upon  those  scenes: 

It  would  be  unjust  hath  to  the  father  and  the  “Till  now  his  majesty  has  been  in  especial 
son  to  withhold  a letter  which  reflects  so  much  good-humor.  But  iri  Dantzig  his  cheerfulness 
credit  upon  them  both — upon  the  father  for  his  forsook  him,  and  it  never  came  back.  He  ar- 
bunrnne  measures,  and  upon  the  son  for  his  ap-  rived  about  ten  o'clock  At  night  in  that  city, 
predation  of  their  moral  beauty.  slept  there,  and  was  06'  again  next  morning  at 

The  king  w as  so  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  five.  Ho  drove  only  fifty  miles  this  day ; stopped 

From  Liippow  he  went  to  a poor 


in  Luppow, 

village  near  Belgard,  and  staid  there  overnight. 

“At  Belgnrd  next  morning  he  reviewed  the 
dragoon  regiment,  and  was  very  ill  content  with 
it.  And  nobody,  net  h the  least  understanding 
of  that  business,  but  must  own  tlmt  never  did 
Prussian  regiment  manoeuvre  worse.  Conscious 
thcmselvos  how  bad  it  was,  they  lost  head  and 
got  imo  confusion.  The  king  did  every  thing 
that  was  possible  to  help  them  into  order  again ; 
hut  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  king,  contrary  to 
wont,  restrained  himself  amazingly,  and  would 
not  show  hift  displeasure  in  public.  He  got  into 


^ith  satisfaction. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  journey  the  king 
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his  carriage  and  drove  away;  not  staying  to  dine 
with  general  Von  Platen,  as  was  always  his 
custom  writh  commandants  whom  he  had  re- 
viewed. 

“As  the  prince  was  anxious  to  come  up  with 
his  majesty  again,  and  knew  not  where  he  would 
meet  him,  we  had  to  be  very  swift  in  the  busi- 
ness. We  found  the  king,  with  Anhalt  and 
Winterfeld,  by-and-by,  sitting  in  a village  in 
front  of  a barn,  eating  a cold  pie  there  which 
the  marquis  of  Anhalt  chanced  to  have  with 
him.  His  majesty,  owing  to  what  he  had  seen 
on  the  parade-ground,  was  in  the  utmost  ill- 
humor.  Next  day,  Saturday,  he  went  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles,  and  ar- 
rived in  Berlin  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  not  ex- 
pected there  till  the  morrow,  so  that  his  rooms 
were  locked,  her  majesty  being  over  in  Mon- 
bijou giving  her  children  a ball.” 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1739  the  health  of  Fred- 
erick William  was  so  rapidly  failing  that  it  be- 
came manifest  to  all  that  his  days  on  earth 
would  soon  be  ended.  He  sat  joylessly  in  his 
palace,  listening  to  the  moaning  of  the  wind, 
the  rustle  of  the  falling  leaves,  and  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain.  His  gloomy  spirit  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  melancholy  days.  More  dreary 
storms  darkened  his  turbid  soul  than  those  which 
wrecked  the  autumnal  sky. 

Early  in  November  he  came  to  Berlin,  lan- 
guid, crippled,  and  wretched.  The  death- 
chamber  in  the  palace  is  attended  with  all  the 
humiliations  and  sufferings  which  are  encount- 
ered in  the  poor  man’s  hut.  The  king  through 
all  his  life  had  indulged  his  irritable  disposition, 
and  now,  imprisoned  by  infirmities  and  tortured 
with  pain,  his  petulance  and  abuse  became  al- 
most unendurable.  Miserable  himself,  he  made 
every  one  wretched  around  him.  He  was  ever 
restless — now  in  his  bed,  now  out  of  it,  now  in 
his  wheel-chair,  continually  finding  fault,  and 
often  dealing  cruel  blows  to  those  who  came 
within  his  reach.  He  was  unwilling  to  be  left 
for  a moment  alone.  The  old  generals  were 
gathered  in  his  room,  and  sat  around  his  bed 
talking  and  smoking.  He  could  not  sleep  at 
night,  and  allowed  his  attendants  no  repose. 
Restlessly  he  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by  whit- 
tling, painting,  and  small  carpentry.  The 
crown  prince  dared  not  visit  him  too  often,  lest 
his  solicitude  should  be  interpreted  into  impa- 
tience for  the  king  to  die,  that  he  might  grasp 
the  crown.  In  the  grossest  terms  the  king  in- 
sulted his  physicians,  attributing  all  his  suffer- 
ings to  their  wickedness  or  their  ignorance. 
Fortunately  the  miserable  old  man  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  to  cane  them.  A celebrated 
physician,  by  the  name  of  Hoffman,  was  sent 
for  to  prescribe  for  the  king.  He  was  a man 
of  much  intellectual  distinction,  and  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  university.  As 
his  prescriptions  failed  to  give  relief  to  his  ma- 
jesty, he  w'as  assailed,  like  the  rest,  in  the  vilest 
language  of  vituperation.  With  great  dignity 
professor  Hoffman  replied : 

“ Sire,  I can  not  bear  these  reproaches,  which 


I do  not  deserve.  I have  tried,  for  the  relief 
of  your  majesty,  all  the  remedies  which  art  can 
supply,  or  which  nature  can  admit.  If  my  abil- 
ity or  my  integrity  is  doubted,  I am  willing  to 
leave  not  only  the  university,  but  the  kingdom. 
But  I can  not  be  driven  into  any  place  where 
the  name  of  Hoffman  will  not  be  respected.” 

The  king  was  so  impressed  by  this  firm  atti- 
tude of  his  physician  that  he  even  made  an 
apology  for  his  rudeness.  As  Frederick  Will- 
iam was  now  convinced  that  ere  long  he  must 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  he  gradually 
became  a little  more  calm  and  resigned. 1 It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  crown  prince  still  had 
his  share  of  earthly  annoyances,  and  certainly 
his  full  share  of  earthly  frailties.  In  a letter  to 
his  friend  Suhm,  written  this  summer,  he  says : 

“Tantalus  never  suffered  so  much  while 
standing  in  the  river,  the  waters  of  which  he 
could  not  drink,  as  I when,  having  received 
your  package  of  the  translation  of  Wolff,  I was 
unable  to  read  it.  All  the  accidents  and  all 
the  bores  in  the  world  were,  I think,  agreed  to 
prevent  me.  A journey  to  Potsdam,  daily  re- 
views, and  the  arrival  of  my  brother  in  company 
with  Messrs.  De  Hacke  and  De  Rittberg,  have 
been  my  impediments.  Imagine  my  horror, 
my  dear  Diaphanes,*  at  seeing  the  arrival  of 
this  caravan  without  my  having  in  the  least  ex- 
pected them.  They  weigh  upon  my  shoulders 
like  a tremendous  burden,  and  never  quit  my 
side,  in  order,  I believe,  to  make  me  wish  my- 
self at  the  devil.” 

As  the  king’s  infirmities  and  sufferings  in- 
creased, the  sympathies  of  his  son  were  more 
and  more  excited.  He  seemed  to  forget  all 
his  father’s  cruel  treatment,  and  to  remember 
only  his  kingly  energies.  The  thonght  of  his 
death  became  very  painful  to  him,  and  at  times 
he  recoiled  from  the  oppressive  cares  he  must 
of  necessity  assume  with  the  crown. 

One  evening  in  April  the  king,  feeling  a little 
better,  decided  to  dress  and  hold  a tobacco  par- 
liament, as  formerly.  Quite  a numerous  party 
of  his  customary  cabinet  w as  assembled,  and  the 
circle  was  full.  The  pipes  were  lighted;  the 
king  was  in  good-humor;  the  beer-pots  circu- 
lated merrily ; and  as  every  one  made  an  effort 
to  be  agreeable,  the  scene  was  unusually  ani- 
mated. Quite  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of 
the  lively  talk,  the  door  opened,  and  the  crown 
prince  entered.  Simultaneously,  as  by  a com- 
mon instinct,  the  whole  company  arose  and 
bowed  profoundly  to  the  young  prince.  The 


1 Baron  Bielfcld  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  king  at  this  time : “ If  we 
judge  by  his  portraits,  he  was  in  his  youth  very  hand- 
some. Bnt  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  does  not  now 
retain  any  traces  of  beanty.  His  eyes  are  indeed  lively, 
bnt  his  looks  are  frightful.  His  complexion  is  com- 
posed of  a mixture  of  high  red,  bine,  yellow,  and 
green.  His  head  is  large.  His  neck  is  qnitc  sunk 
between  his  shonlders,  and  his  figure  Is  short  and 
gross.’1— Letters,  Hi.  p.  67. 

* Frederick  had  taken  the  fancy  of  calling  his  com- 
panions by  classical  names.  Snhm  was  Dlaphanes; 
Kcyserling  was  called  C®sorlon,  etc. 
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king  was  exceeding 

annoyed.  Trembling  r 

with  rage,  he  ex-  | 
claimed  ; 

“This  is  the  horn-  ] 
age  you  render  the  I 
ri-mg  sun,  though 

you  know  that  the  j - . . > v ^ . 

rule  in  the  tobacco 

parliament  is  to  rise 

to  no  one.  You  think 

I am  dead.  But  I 

will  teach  you  that  1 t 

am  yet  living."  n - 

Ringing  violently 
lor  his  servants..  ;m..!  > . 

deaf  to  all  protesta 
tions  and  excuses,  lie  y «j.  ?:'■ 
had  him>elf  irmnedi-  j 
atelv  rolled  from  the  { 
room.  As  the  court-  1 

iers  stood  bewildered  d ; . . .’;U • • ' t 

and  gazing  at  each  * 

other  in  consternn-  JlffiK; 

tion,  an  officer  came  — '•••  f*  % 

in  with  au  order  from 

the  king  that  they  j 

should  all  leave  the  ' . r 

palace  immediately,  v. 

and  come  riot  back  r< 

again;  The  next  mor-  ^ ' Jof 

niug  Fdllnitz,  who 

occupied  a position  ggy^] 

somewhat  similar  to  y ,*«&,.  '%/ 

that  of  prime  minis-  v 

ter,  applied  for  ad-  I'j}  BB8 p Hr 

mission  to  his  mnjes-  VV^’ 

tv’s  apartment.  But  a { /¥  / 

gendarme  seized  him  t— .r.fr  V ■/.  ^ — 

by  the  shoulder  and 

turned  him  around, 

saying,  “There  is  no  admittance,’*  It  w*as 
several  days,  and  not  until  after  repeated  acts 
of  humiliation,  that  the  king  would  permit  any 
member  of  the  parliament  again  to  enter  his 
presence. 

Jn  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  weather  being 
very  fine,  the  king  decided  to  leave  Berlin  and 
retire  to  his  rural  palace  at  Potsdam.  It  seems, 
however,  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  his  days 
were  nearly  ended ; for  upon  leaving  the  city 
be  said:  li Fare  thee  well,  then,  Berlin ; I am 
going  to  die  in  Potsdam.7’  The  winter  had 
been  one  of  almost  unprecedented  severity,  and 
the  month  of  May  was  cold  and  wet.  As  the 
days  wore  on  the  king’s  health  fluctuated,  ami 
he  was  continually  struggling  between  life  and 
death.  The  king,  with  all  his  great  imperfec- 
tions, was  a thoughtful  man.  As  he  daily  drew 
near  the  grave  the-  dread  realities  of  the  eternal 
world  oppressed  his  mind.  He  sent  for  three 
clergymen  of  distinction,  to  converse  with  them 
respecting  his  preparation  for  the  final  judg- 
ment. It  seems  that  they  were  very  faithful 
with  him,  reminding  him  of  his  many  acts  of 
violence  and  tyranny,  alluding  particularly  to 
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gather ; insolently  offering  to  repay;  as  if  that 
were  all  the  amends  required  ; and  saying  that 
it  was  not  good-manners  to  hang  u nobleman/’ 

Still  the  Clergymen  pressed  upon  him  his  sins, 
his  many  acts  of  oppression,  his  unrelenting  and 
unforgiving  spirit.  Singularly  enough,  most  of 
the  members  of  the  tobacco  parliament  were, 
present  at  this  strange  interview ; and  some  of 
them,  courtier  like,  endeavored  to  defend  the 
king  against  several  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  The  king  might  emphatically  be 
called  n good  hater;  and  he  hated  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England,  perhaps  with  pas- 
sion as  implacable  as  ever  took  possession  of  a 
human  heart.  In  allusion  to  this,  one  of  the 
clergymen,  M.  Roloff,  said  : 

“There  is  the  forgiveness  of  enemies.  Your 
majesty  is  bound  to  forgive  all  men.  Ff  you  do 
not  do  this,  \vUw  can  you  ask  to  be  forgiven  ?" 
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The  king  had  r logical  mind.  He  could 
keenly  feel  where  the  argument  pinched.  He 
seemed  quite  troubled.  After  a momenta 
pause  he  said : 

*<  Well,  I will  do  it.”  Then,  taming  to  the 
queen,  he  said,  “ You,  Fockin,  may  write  to 
vour  brother,  after  Jam  dtad^  and  tell  him  that 
I forgave  him,  and  died  at  pence  with  him.” 

<4  It  would  be  better/’  M.  Koloflf  mildly  sug- 
gested, “ that  your  majesty  should  write  at 
once.’* 

“No/’  said  the  king,  sternly  and  perempto- 
rily. “ Write  after  I am  dead.  That  will  he 
safer/* 

At  parting  the  king  bore  magnanimous  testi- 
mony to  the  fidelity:  of  his  spiritual  advisers, 
lie  said  to  M.  lioloflf,  who  had  been  the  princi- 
pal speaker: 

“You  do  not  spare  me.  It  is  right.  You 
do  your  duty  like  an  honest  Christian  man.” 

For  such  a mind  and  such  a body  there  could 
be  no  possible  peace  or  repose  in  the  dying- 
chamber.  Feverish,  restless,  sleepless,  impa- 
tient, he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  himself. 
He  was  incessantly  passing  from  his  bed  to  his 


wheel-chair  and  back  again,  irascibly  demand- 
ing this  and  that,  complaining  of  every  body 
and  every  thing.  Sometimes  he  would  declare 
that  he  Would  no  longer  be  sick,  but  would  dress 
and  be  well ; and  scarcely  would  he  get  his 
clothes  on  ere  be  would  sink  in  fainting  weak- 
ness/as though  he  had  not  another  hour  to  live. 
Thus  the  sad  days  of  sickness  wore  away  a> 
death  drew  near. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  crown  prince  re- 
ceived an  express  informing  him  that  hi>  father 
was  dying,  and  that  lie  must  hasten  to  Potsdam 
with  the  utmost  speed  if  lie  would  ever  again 
see  him  alive.  Reinsberg  was  about  thirty 
miles  north  from  Potsdam.  It  took  the  courier 
some  hours  to  reach  the  place.  Frederick,  with 
emotions  not  easily  imagined,  started  before 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  followed  by  a train  of 
attendants,  to  hasten  to  the  death-bed  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  receive  the  kingly  crown  of  Prussia 

As  he  reached  Potsdam  and  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  palace,  he  saw,  at  a little  distance,  a 
small  crowd  gathered  around  some  object  ; arid 
soon,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  beheld  his 
father,  dressed,  in  his  wheel-chair,  out  of  door*, 
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giving  directions  about  laying  the  foundations 
of  a house  he  had  undertaken  to  build.  The 
old  king  at  the  sight  of  his  son  threw  open  his 
arms,  and  Frederick,  kneeling  before  him,  bur- 
ied his  face  in  his  father’s  lap,  aud  they  wept 
together.  The  affecting  scene  forced  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  all  the  by-standers.  Frederick  Will- 
iam, upon  recovering  from  a fainting  fit,  had 
insisted  that  he  would  not  die,  and  had  com- 
pelled his  attendants  to  dress  him  and  conduct 
him  to  the  open  air. 

But  the  exertion,  and  the  emotion  occasioned 
by  the  interview  with  his  son,  prostrated  him 
again.  He  was  taken  back  into  his  palace  and 
to  his  bed  more  dead  than  alive.  Reviving  a 
little  in  the  afternoon,  he  dictated  to  Frederick 
all  the  arrangements  he  wished  to  have  adopted 
in  reference  to  his  funeral.  This  curious  doc- 
ument is  characteristic,  in  every  line,  of  the 
strange  man.  His  coffin,  which  was  of  massive 
oak  carpentry,  had  been  made  for  some  time, 
and  was  iu  the  king’s  chamber,  awaiting  its  oc- 
cupant. He  not  unfrequently,  with  affected  or 
real  complacency,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it,  saying, 
“ I shall  sleep  right  well  there.  ” In  the  minute 
directions  to  his  son  as  to  his  burial,  he  said : 

“As  soon  as  I am  dead  my  body  must  be 
washed,  a white  shirt  must  be  placed  upon  it, 
and  it  must  be  stretched  out  upon  a table. 
They  must  then  shave  and  wash  me  and  cover 
me  with  a sheet.  After  four  hours  ray  body 
must  be  opened.  The  surgeons  of  the  regi- 
ments in  town  will  examine  into  the  malady 
which  has  caused  my  death.  They  will  then 
dress  me  in  my  best  clothes,  w ith  all  my  deco- 
rations. Then  I am  to  be  placed  in  my  coffin, 
and  thus  left  all  night. 

“ The  next  day  the  battalions  will  be  formed 
in  complete  order,  each  grenadier  with  three 
cartridges.  Crape  will  be  placed  about  the  col- 
ors, the  drums,  the  fifes,  and  hautboys.  Every 
officer  will  have  crape  on  his  hat,  around  his 
arm,  and  on  the  hilt  of  his  sw'ord.  The  funeral 
car  will  be  placed  near  the  green  staircase,  with 
the  heads  of  the  horses  toward  the  river.  Eight 
captains  of  my  regiment  will  carry  me  toward 
the  funeral  car.  These  eight  captains  will  also 
take  me  out  of  the  car  and  carry  me  into  the 
church. 

“As  soon  os  the  car  shall  begin  to  move,  the 
drums  shall  beat  the  dead  march,  and  the  haut- 
boys shall  play  the  w*ell-  known  anthem,  40 
blessed  head,  covered  with  blood  and  wounds !’ 
The  car  will  stop  at  the  iron  gate.  The  regi- 
ment will  defile  before  it.  My  two  sons  Au- 
gustus William  and  Henry  will  remain  with  the 
regiment.  You,  as  my  eldest  son,  with  little 
Ferdinand,  my  youngest  son,  will  walk  in  uni- 
form behind  the  car. 

“ When  the  body  has  been  carried  into  the 
church  there  shall  be  placed  upon  the  coffin  my 
handsomest  sword,  my  best  scarf,  a pair  of  gilt 
spurs,  and  a gilt  helmet.  There  shall  be  brought 
from  Berlin  twenty-four  six-pounders,  which 
shall  make  twelve  discharges  singly.  Then  the 
battalions  will  fire. 
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“I  forbid  any  funeral  sermon  to  be  preached 
over  me.  In  the  evening  a festival  will  be  giv- 
en in  the  great  room  in  the  garden.  The  cask 
of  hock  which  I have  in  my  cellar  must  be 
opened.  At  this  Repast  good  wine  alone  shall 
be  drank. 

“A  fortnight  after  a funeral  sermon  shall  be 
preached  for  me  in  all  the  churches.  The  text 
shall  be,  4 I have  fought  a good  fight ; I have 
finished  my  course;  I have  kept  the  faith.’ 

They  shall  not  speak  any  thing  of  my  life,  of 
my  actions,  nor  any  thing  personal  of  me.  But 
they  shall  tell  the  people  that  I confessed  my 
sins,  and  that  I died  in  full  confidence  of  the 
goodness  of  God  and  of  my  Saviour.” 

During  the  next  three  days  the  king  suffered 
much  from  weakness  and  a violent  cough.  He 
was  often  heard  murmuring  prayers,  and  would 
say  to  those  around  him,  “Fray  for  me;  pray 
for  me.”  Several  times  he  pathetically  ex- 
claimed, “Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  liv- 
ing be  justified.”  A favorite  hymn  was  often 
sung  to  him  containing  the  words,  “ Naked 
came  I into  the  world,  and  naked  shall  I go 
ont  of  it.”  At  this  passage  he  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, with  much  vivacity,  as  though  it  were 
an  admirable  joke:  “No,  not  quite  naked;  I 
shall  have  my  uniform  on.” 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  May  31  he 
sent  for  a clergyman,  M.  Cochins,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  great  distress,  both  of  body  and  of  mind. 

“ I fear,”  said  he, 44  that  I have  a great  deal  of 
pain  yet  to  suffer.  I can  remember  nothing.  I 
can  not  pray.  I have  forgotten  ail  my  prayers.” 

M.  Cochius  endeavored  to  console  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  interview  the  king  said,  sad- 
ly : “Fare  thee  well.  We  shall  most  probably 
never  meet  again  in  this  world.”  He  was  then 
rolled,  in  bis  wheel-chair,  into  the  chamber  of 
the  queen. 

“Oh,  Feekin,  my  Feekin!”  said  he,  44 thou 
must  rise  and  help  me  what  thou  canst.  This 
day  I am  going  to  die.  Thou  must  be  with 
me  this  day.” 

The  dying  king  strangely  decided,  at  that 
late  hour,  to  abdicate.  All  the  officials  were 
hurriedly  summoned  to  his  chamber.  The 
poor  old  man,  bandaged,  with  his  night-cap 
on,  and  a mantle  thrown  over  him,  was  wheel- 
ed into  the  ante-room  where  the  company  was 
assembled.  As  he  saw  Fdllnitz  he  exclaimed, 
sadly,  “It  is  all  over.”  Noticing  one  in  tears, 
he  said  to  him,  kindly, 44  Nay,  my  friend ; this  # 
is  a debt  we  all  have  to  pay.”  The  king  then 
solemnly  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  “good  son 
Frederick.”  The  deed  w’os  made  out,  signed, 
and  sealed.  But  scarcely  was  it  executed  ere 
the  king  fainted,  and  was  carried  to  his  bed. 

Still  the  expiring  lamp  of  life  flickered  in  its 
socket.  About  eleven  o’clock  the  clergyman, 

M.  Cochius,  was  sent  for.  The  king  was  in 
his  bed,  apparently  speechless.  He,  however, 
revived  a little,  and  was  in  great  pain,  often 
exclaiming,  44  Fray  for  me ; pray  for  me ; my 
trust  is  in  Saviour.”  He  called  for  a mir- 
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ror,  and  carefully  examined  his  face  for  some 
moments,  saying,  at  intervals:  “Not  so  worn 
out  as  I thought.”  “An  ugly  face.”  “As  good 
as  dead  already.”1 

He  then  summoned  his  physician,  M.  Pitsch, 
and  said : “ Feel  my  pulse.  Tell  me  how  long 
this  will  last.” 

The  physician  replied,  “Alas!  not  long.” 

“ Say  not  alas,”  added  the  king.  “But  how 
do  you  know  ?” 

“The  pulse  is  gone,”  the  physician  said, 
sadly. 

The  king  seemed  surprised,  raised  his  hand, 
opening  and  shutting  the  fingers,  and  then  said : 
“ It  is  impossible.  How  could  I move  my  fin- 
gers so  if  the  pulse  were  gone  ?” 

M.  Pitsch  made  no  reply.  The  king,  proba- 
bly feeling  at  the  moment  some  physical  moni- 
tion of  approaching  death,  cried  out:  “Lord 
Jesus,  to  thee  I live.  Lord  Jesus,  to  thee  I 
die.  In  life  and  in  death  thou  art  my  gain.” 

These  were  his  last  words.  He  fainted,  and, 
after  a few  gasps,  died.  It  was  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  31st 
of  May,  1740.  Thus  the  soul  of  Frederick 
William  passed  to  the  spirit  land,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  its  sojourn  here  on  earth. 

The  king  having  breathed  his  last,  Frederick, 
in  tears,  retired  to  a private  room,  there  to  re- 
flect upon  the  sad  receding  past,  and  upon  the 
opening  future,  with  the  vast  responsibilities 
thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  him.  He  was  now 
king  of  Prussia ; and  not  only  absolute  master 
of  himself,  but  absolute  monarch  over  a realm 
containing  two  millions  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  souls.  He  was  restrained  by  no  par- 
liament, no  constitution,  no  customs  or  laws 
superior  to  his  own  resolves.  He  could  take 
advice  of  others,  and  call  energetic  men  to  his 
aid ; but  his  will  alone  was  sovereign. 

The  Prussian  kingdom,  which  thus  fell  to 
Frederick  by  “divine  right,”  consisted  of  an 
assemblage  of  duchies,  marquisates,  principal- 
ities, and  lordships,  comprising  an  area  of 
nearly  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  being 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
very  similarly  situated  as  to  climate  and  soil. 
It  was  unfortunately  not  a compact  country, 
as  several  of  the  states  could  only  be  reached 
by  passing  through  the  territories  of  other  pow- 
ers. The  annual  revenue  amounted  to  a little 
over  six  million  dollars.  There  was  also  in  the 
treasury  a sum,  which  Frederick  William  had 
• saved,  of  about  seven  million  dollars.  The 
army  consisted  of  seventy-six  thousand  men, 


1 Bielfeld  informs  us  that  “about  one  in  the  after- 
noon he  sent  for  Ellert,  his  first  physician,  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  that  his  life  and  his  sufferings  could 
continue  long,  and  if  the  agonies  of  his  last  moments 
would  be  great  The  physician  answered : * Your  ma- 
jesty has  already  arrived  at  that  period.  I feel  the 
pulse  retire.  It  now  beats  below  your  elbow.’ 

“The  king  inquired,  ‘Where  will  it  retire  at  last?* 
“ 1 To  the  heart,’  the  doctor  replied.  * And  in  about 
an  hour  it  will  cease  to  beat  at  all.* 

“On  which  the  king  said,  with  perfect  resignation, 
1 God’s  will  be  done !'  "—Letters,  ilL  p.  127. 


in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  abund- 
antly furnished  with  all  the  materiel  of  war. 

Quite  an  entire  change  seemed  immediately 
to  take  place  in  the  character  of  the  young 
king.  M.  Bielfeld  was  the  first  who  was  in- 
troduced to  his  apartment  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  William.  Frederick  was  in  tears, 
and  seemed  much  affected. 

“ You  do  not  know,”  said  he  to  M.  Bielfeld, 
“what  I have  lost  in  losing  my  father.” 

“It  is  true,  sire,”  Bielfeld  replied;  “but  I 
know  very  well  what  you  have  gained  in  getting 
a kingdom.  Your  loss  is  great,  but  your  mo- 
tives for  consolation  are  very  powerful.” 

The  king  6miled,  and  immediately  entered 
very  vigorously  upon  business.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, under  these  circumstances,  for  him  deeply 
to  mourn  over  the  death  of  so  tyrannical  a fa- 
ther. Frederick  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  is  described  as  a handsome  young  man,  five 
feet  seven  inches  in  stature,  and  of  graceful 
presence.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch  were  conducted  essentially  ac- 
cording to  the  programme  already  given.  The 
body  of  the  king  mouldered  to  dust  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fathers.  His  6pirit  returned  to  the 
God  who  gave  it. 

“The  mind  is  Its  own  place,  and  In  itself 

Can  make  a heaven  of  hell,  a hell  of  heaven.” 

If  these  words  are  true,  which  Milton  places 
in  the  lips  of  the  apostate  fiend,  it  is  appalling 
to  think  of  the  ungoverned  and  ungovernable 
spirit  with  which  the  king  entered  the  unseen 
world.  We  know  not  that  there  is  any  power 
in  the  alembic  of  death  to  transform  the  char- 
acter. And  certain  it  is  that  if  Frederick  Will- 
iam carried  with  him  to  the  abode  of  spirits  the 
same  character  which  he  cherished  in  this  world, 
there  are  but  few  who  could  be  rendered  happy 
by  his  society.  But  we  must  leave  him  with  his 
God,  and  return  to  the  stormy  scenes  upon  which 
his  son  now  entered. 

The  young  sovereign  commenced  his  reign 
with  the  utterance  of  very  noble  sentiments. 
The  day  after  his  accession  he  assembled  the 
chief  officers  of  his  father  to  administer  to 
them  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Ho  urged  them 
to  be  humane  in  the  exercise  of  all  authority 
which  might  be  delegated  to  them. 

“Our  grand  care,”  said  he,  “will  be  to  fur- 
ther the  country's  well-being,  and  to  make  ev- 
ery one  of  our  subjects  contented  and  happy. 
If  it  ever  chance  that  my  particular  interest 
and  the  general  good  of  my  countries  should 
seem  to  conflict,  it  is  my  wish  that  the  latter 
should  always  be  preferred.” 

His  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  these 
professions.  The  winter  had  been  intensely 
cold.  The  spring  was  late  and  wet.  There 
was  almost  a famine  in  the  land.  The  public 
granaries,  which  the  foresight  of  his  father  had 
established,  contained  large  stores  of  grain, 
which  were  distributed  to  the  poor  at  very  low 
prices.  A thousand  aged  and  destitute  wo- 
men in  Berlin  were  provided  with  rooms,  well 
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warmed,  where  they  spun  in  the  sendee  of  the 
' king,  with  good  wages,  and  in  their  grateful 
* hearts  ever  thanking  their  benefactor.  He 
abolished  the  use  of  torture  in  criminal  trials, 
not  forgetting  that  he  himself  had  come  very 
near  having  his  limbs  stretched  upon  the  rack. 
This  important  decree,  which  was  hailed  with 
joy  all  over  Prussia,  was  issued  the  third  day 
.after  his  accession. 

^ Very  vigorous  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  establish  an  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  celebrated  French  philosopher  Mauper- 
tuis,  who  had  just  obtained  great  renown  from 
measuring  a degree  of  the  meridian  at  the 
polar  circle,  was  invited  to  organize  this  very 
important  institute.  The  letter  to  the  philos- 
opher, written  by  the  king  but  a few  days  after 
his  accession,  was  as  follows : 

“My  heart  and  mminclination  excited  in 
me,  from  the  moment  I mounted  the  throne, 
the  desire  of  having  you  here,  that  you  might 
put  our  Berlin  Academy  in  the  shape  you  alone 
are  capable  of  giving  it.  Come  then,  come, 
and  insert  into  this  wild  crab-tree  the  sciences, 
that  it  may  bear  fruit.  You  have  shown  the 
figure  of  the  earth  to  mankind.  Show  also  to 
a king  how  sweet  it  is  to  possess  such  a man  as 
you. 

“ Monsieur  De  Maupertuis,  your  very  affec- 
tionate Frederic.” 

On  the  22d  of  June  a complaint  was  made  to 
the  king  that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  were 
perverted  to  seducing  Protestants  to  become 
Catholics.  Frederick  returned  the  complaint 
with  the  following  words  written  upon  the  mar- 
gin: 

“All  religions  must  be  tolerated,  and  the 
king’s  solicitor  must  have  an  eye  that  none  of 
them  make  unjust  encroachments  on  the  other; 
for  in  this  country  every  man  must  get  to  heaven 
his  own  way.” 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  mention,  as  illustrative 
of  the  neglect  with  which  the  king  had  regard- 
ed his  own  German  language  in  his  devotion 
to  the  French  tongue,  that  in  these  three  lines 
there  wero  eleven  words  wrongly  spelled. 

But  the  good  sense  of  the  utterance,  so  rare 
in  those  dark  days,  electrified  thousands  of 
minds.  It  drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to 
Frederick,  and  gave  him  wide-spread  renown. 

Under  Frederick  William  the  newspaper  press 
in  Berlin  amounted  to  nothing.  The  capital 
had  not  a single  daily  paper.  Speedy  destruc- 
tion would  crush  any  writer  who  in  journal, 
pamphlet,  or  book  should  publish  any  thing 
displeasing  to  the  king.  Frederick  proclaimed 
freedom  of  the  press.  Two  newspapers  were 
established  in  Berlin,  one  in  French  and  one  in 
German.  Distinguished  men  were  selected  to 
edit  them.  One  was  a noted  writer  from  Ham- 
burg. Frederick,  in  his  absolutism,  had  adopt- 
ed the  resolve  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  unless  there  were  some  gross  viola- 
tion of  what  he  deemed  proper.  He  allowed 
vety  bitter  satires  to  be  circulated  in  Berlin 


against  himself,  simply  replying  to  the  remon- 
strances of  his  ministers,  “ The  press  is  free,” 

Such  were  the  measures  adopted  during  the 
first  week  of  Frederick’s  reign.  He  soon  abol- 
ished the  enormously  expensive  regiment  of 
giants,  and  organized,  instead  of  them,  four 
regiments  composed  of  men  of  the  usual  stat- 
ure.1  Within  a few  months  he  added  sixteen 
thousand  men  to  his  already  large  army,  thus 
raising  the  number  of  the  standing  army  of  his 
little  realm  to  over  ninety  thousand  men.  He 
compelled  his  old  associates  to  feel,  and  some 
of  them  very  keenly,  that  he  was  no  longer  their 
comrade,  but  their  king.  One  of  the  veteran 
and  most  honored  officers  of  Frederick  William, 
in  his  expressions  of  condolence  and  congrat- 
ulation, ventured  to  suggest  the  hope  that  he 
and  his  sons  might  continue  to  “occupy  the 
same  posts  and  retain  the  same  authority  as  in 
the  last  reign.” 

“ You  will  retain  your  posts,”  said  the  king, 
severely.  “ I have  no  thought  of  making  any 
change.  But,  as  to  authority , I know  of  none 
there  can  be  but  what  resides  in  the  king  that 
is  sovereign.” 

The  marquis  of  Schwedt  advanced  to  meet 
the  new-made  sovereign,  his  face  beaming  jo- 
vially, and  with  outstretched  hands,  as  in  the 
days  of  their  old  companionship.  Frederick, 
fixing  his  cold  eye  steadfastly  upon  him,  almost 
floored  him  with  the  rebuff,  “ My  cousin,  I am 
now  king.” 

General  Schulenburg,  trembling  in  memory 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  once,  in  court-martial, 
given  his  vote  in  favor  of  beheading  the  crown 
prince,  hastened  from  his  post  at  Landsberg  to 
congratulate  the  prince  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  To  his  extreme  chagrin  and  in- 
dignation, he  was  repelled  by  the  words,  “An 
officer  should  not  quit  his  post  without  order. 
Return  immediately  to  Landsberg.” 

As  an  administrative  officer  the  young  sov- 
ereign was  inexorable  and  heartless  in  the  ex- 
treme. Those  who  had  befriended  him  in  the 
days  of  his  adversity  were  not  remembered 
with  any  profusion  of  thanks  or  favors.  Those 
who  had  been  in  sympathy  with  his  father  in 
his  persecution  of  the  crown  prince  encountered 
no  spirit  of  revenge.  Apparently  dead  to  af- 
fection, and  oblivious  of  the  past,  the  young 
sovereign  only  sought  for  those  agents  who 
could  best  assist  him  in  the  work  to  which  he 
now  consecrated  all  his  energies — the  endeavor 
to  aggrandize  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Poor 


1 Frederick  William,  in  his  reviews  of  the  giant 
guard,  was  frequently  attended  by  the  foreign  minis- 
ters who  chanced  to  be  at  his  court.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  asked  the  French  minister  if  he  thought 
that  an  equal  number  of  the  soldiers  of  France  would 
venture  to  engage  with  these  troops.  With  polite- 
ness, characteristic  of  the  nation,  the  minister  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  that  men  of  the  ordinary  stat- 
ure should  think  of  such  an  attempt  The  same  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  English  embassador.  He  re- 
plied : “I  can  not  affirm  that  an  equal  number  of  my 
countrymen  would  beat  them,  but  I think  that  I may 
safely  say  that  half  the  number  would  try.** 
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Doris  Ritter  received  but  a trivial  pension  for 
her  terrible  wrongs.  Lieutenant  Keith,  his 
friend  and  confederate  in  his  contemplated 
flight,  who  had  barely  escaped  with  nis  life  from 
Wesel,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  hastened  home, 
hoping  that  his  faithful  services  and  sufferings 
would  meet  with  a reward.  The  king  appoint- 
ed him  merely  lieutenant  colonel,  with  scarce- 
ly sufficient  income  to  keep  him  from  absolute 
want.  Perhaps  the  king  judged  that  the  young 
man  was  not  capable  of  Ailing,  to  the  advant- 
age of  the  state,  a higher  station,  and  he  had 
no  idea  of  sacrificing  his  interests  to  gratitude. 

Ten  years  later  the  king  made  poor  Keith  a 
present  of  a purse  of  gold,  containing  about 
seven  thousand  dollars,  under  circumstances 
which  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  donor. 
In  the  following  quaint  style  Carlyle  records 
the  incident : 

44  The  king  did  a beautiful  thing  to  lieuten- 
ant Keith  the  other  day — that  poor  Keith  who 
was  nailed  to  the  gallows,  in  effigy,  for  him  at 
Wesel,  long  ago,  and  got  far  less  than  ho  ex- 
pected. The  other  day  there  had  been  a grand 
review,  part  of  it  extending  into  Madame 
Knyphausen’s  grounds,  who  is  Keith’s  mother- 
in-law. 

44 4 Monsieur  Keith,’  said  the  king  to  him*  4 1 
am  sorry  wye  had  to  spoil  Madame’s  fine  shrub- 
bery by  our  manoeuvres ; have  the  goodness  to 
give  her  that,  w’ith  my  apologies,*  and  handed 
him  a pretty  casket  with  key  to  it,  and  in  the 
interior  10,000  crowns. 

44  Not  a shrub  of  Madame’s  had  been  cut  or 
injured.  But  the  king,  you  see,  would  count 
it  £1500  of  damage  done,  and  here  is  acknowl- 
edgment for  it,  which  please  accept.  Is  not 
that  a gracious  little  touch  ?” 

One  w'retched  man,  who  had  been  the  guilty 
accomplice  of  the  crown  prince  in  former  scenes 
of  guilt  and  shame,  was  so  troubled  by  the  neg- 
lect with  which  he  was  treated  that  he  hanged 
himself. 

Frederick,  as  crown  prince,  had  been  quite 
methodical  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  and 
had  cultivated  rigid  habits  of  industry.  Now, 
fully  conscious  of  the  immense  duties  and  cares 
which  would  devolve  upon  him  as  king,  he  en- 
tered into  a very  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
employments  of  each  hour,  to  which  he  rigidly 
adhered  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign 
of  forty-six  years.  He  ordered  liis  servants  to 
wake  him  at  four  o’clock  every  morning.  Be- 
ing naturally  inclined  to  sleep,  he  found  it  hard 
to  shake  off*  his  lethargy.  The  attendants  were 
therefore  directed,  every  morning,  to  place  upon 
his  forehead  a towel  dipped  in  cold  water.  He 
thus  continued  to  rise  at  four  o’clock,  summer 
and  winter,  until  an  advanced  age. 

A single  servant  lit  his  fire,  shaved  him,  and 
dressed  his  hair.  He  always  wore  the  uniform 
of  his  guards,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes 
for  his  morning  toilet.  He  did  not  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  slippers  or  dressing-gown,  though 
occasionally,  when  ill,  he  put  on  a sort  of  linen 
wrapper,  but  even  then  he  wore  his  military 


boots.  Only  on  one  day  in  the  year  did  he 
appear  in  silk  stockings,  and  that  was  on  the 
birthday  of  his  neglected  w'ife,  when  he  formally 
called  upon  her  with  his  congratulations. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  the  day,  when  not 
absent  on  travels  or  campaigns,  was  as  fol- 
lows: As  soon  as  dressed,  one  of  his  pages 
brought  the  packet  of  letters.  The  number 
w as  usually  very  large.  He  employed  himself 
in  reading  these  letters  till  eight  o’clock.  By 
a particular  Btyle  of  folding  he  designated  those 
to  which  no  reply  was  to  be  returned,  those  to 
which  there  was  to  be  an  immediate  reply,  and 
those  which  required  further  consideration.  At 
eight  o'clock  one  of  the  four  secretaries  of  the 
cabinet  entered,  took  the  three  parcels,  and, 
while  the  king  was  breakfasting,  received  from 
him  very  briefly  the  character  of  the  response  to 
be  made.  At  nine  o’clo^t  Frederick  received  one 
of  the  general  officers,  and  arranged  with  him  all 
the  military  affairs  of  the  day,  usually  dismiss- 
ing him  loaded  with  business.  At  ten  o’clock 
he  reviewed  some  one  of  the  regiments;  and 
then,  after  attending  parade,  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits  or  private  correspondence 
until  dinner-time.  This  was  the  portion  of 
the  day  he  usually  appropriated  to  authorship. 
He  was  accustomed  to  compose,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  while  slowly  traversing  the  graveled 
walks  of  his  garden.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  dogs  of  the  graceful  greyhound  breed,  and 
might  often  be  seen  with  book  and  pencil  in 
his  hand,  in  the  shady  walks,  with  three  or  four 
Italian  greyhounds  gamlioling  around  him,  ap- 
parently entirely  absorbed  in  deep  meditation. 
A page  usually  followed  at  a short  distance  be- 
hind, to  attend  his  call.  At  twelve  o’clock  he 
dined  w'itli  invited  guests.  As  quite  a number 
of  distinguished  men  always  met  at  his  table, 
and  the  king  was  very  fond  of  good  living,  as 
well  as  of  the  44  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul,”  the  repast  w'as  frequently  prolonged  until 
nearly  three  o’clock.  At  dinner  ho  was  very* 
social,  priding  himself  not  a little  upon  his  con- 
versational powers. 

In  pleasant  weather  he  took  a long  walk 
after  dinner,  and  generally  at  so  rapid  a pace 
that  it  was  difficult  for  most  persons  to  keep 
up  with  him.  At  four  o’clock  the  secretaries 
brought  to  him  the  answers  to  the  letters  which 
they  had  received  from  him  in  the  morning. 
He  glanced  them  over,  examining  some  with 
care.  Then  until  six  o’clock  he  devoted  him- 
self to  reading,  to  literary  compositions,  and  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Academy,  in  which  he  took  a 
very  deep  interest.  At  six  o’clock  he  had  a 
private  musical  concert,  at  which  he  performed 
himself  upon  the  flute.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  this  instrument,  and  continued  to  play 
upon  it  until,  in  old  age,  his  teeth  decaying,  he 
was  unable  to  produce  the  sounds  lie  wished. 

After  the  concert,  which  usually  continued 
an  hour,  he  engaged  in  conversation  until  ten 
o’clock.  He  then  took  supper  with  a few 
friends,  and  at  eleven  retired  to  his  bed. 

To  his  mother  he  was  very  considerate  in  all 
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the  manifestations  of  filial  affection,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  caused  her  very  distinctly  to 
understand  that  she  was  to  take  no  share  what- 
ever in  the  affairs  of  government.  When  she 
addressed  him,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
as  “ Your  Majesty,”  he  replied : 44  Call  me  son. 
That  is  the  title  of  all  others  most  agreeable  to 
me.”  He  decreed  to  her  the  title  of  44  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen-Mother.”  The  palace  of  Mon- 
bijou was  assigned  her,  where  she  was  surround- 
ed with  every  luxury,  treated  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished attention,  and  her  court  was  the  ac- 
knowledged centre  of  fashionable  society. 

He  seems  ever  to  have  treated  his  nominal 
wife,  queen  Elizabeth,  politely . For  some 
months  after  the  accession  she  was  quite  prom- 
inent in  his  public  attentions  to  her.  But  these 
intervals  of  association  grew  gradually  more 
rare,  until  after  three  or  four  years  they  ceased 
almost  entirely. 

Frederick,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  stem 
father,  had  not  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  for- 
eign travel.  While  other  princes  of  far  hum- 
bler expectations  were  taking  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe,  the  crown  prince  was  virtually  im- 
prisoned in  the  barracks,  day  after  day,  en- 
gaged in  the  dull  routine  of  drilling  the  giant 
guard.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  did 
not  condescend  to  be  crowned,  proudly  assum- 
ing, in  contradiction  to  some  of  his  earlier 
teachings,  that  the  crown  was  already  placed 
upon  his  brow  by  Divine  power.  He,  however, 
exacted  from  the  people  throughout  his  realms 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  in  person  visited  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  cities  to  administer  those 
oaths  with  much  pomp  of  ceremony.  The 
Danish  envoy,  writing  home  to  his  government 
respecting  the  administration  ot  Frederick, 
says: 

“I  must  observe  that  hitherto  the  king  of 
Prussia  does,  as  it  were,  every  thing  himself; 
and  that,  excepting  the  finance  minister,  who 
preaches  frugality,  and  finds  for  that  doctrine 
uncommon  acceptance,  his  majesty  allows  no 
counseling  from  any  minister.  So  that  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  expedite  the  orders  he  receives,  his  ad- 
vice not  being  asked  upon  any  matter.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  other  ministers.” 

On  the  12th  of  June,  but  a fortnight  after 
his  accession,  Frederick  wrote  from  Charlot- 
tenburg  to  Voltaire,  who  was  then  at  Brussels, 
as  follows : 

44  My  dear  Voltaire, — Resist  no  longer  the 
eagerness  I have  to  6ee  you.  Do,  in  my  fa- 
vor, whatever  your  humanity  allows.  In  the 
end  of  August  I go  to  Wesel,  and  perhaps  far- 
ther. Promise  that  you  will  come  and  join  me, 
for  I could  not  live  happy  nor  die  tranquil  with- 
out having  embraced  you.  Thousand  compli- 
ments to  the  marquise”  (Madame  Du  Chatclet, 
the  divine  Emilie ).  44 1 am  busy  with  both  hands 

— working  at  the  army  with  one  hand,  at  the 
people  and  the  fine  arts  with  the  other.  ” 

It  would  seem  that  Frederick  was  not  very 
willing  to  receive,  as  his  guest,  the  divine  Emilie, 


who  occupied  so  questionable  a position  in  the 
household  of  Voltaire.  For  he  wrote  again,  on 
the  5th  of  August,  in  reply  to  a letter  from  Vol- 
taire, saying : 

44 1 will  write  to  Madame  Du  Ch&telet  in  com- 
pliance with  your  wish.  To  speak  to  you  frank- 
ly concerning  her  journey,  it  is  Voltaire,  it  is 
you,  it  is  my  friend,  that  I desire  to  see.  I can 
not  say  whether  I shall  travel  or  not  travel. 
Adieu,  dear  friend,  sublime  spirit,  first-born  of 
thinking  beings.  Love  me  always  sincerely, 
and  be  persuaded  that  none  can  love  and  es- 
teem you  more  than  I.” 

Again  the  next  day  he  wrote : 

“You  will  have  received  a letter  from  me 
dated  yesterday.  This  is  the  second  I write  to 
you  from  Berlin.  I refer  you  to  what  was  iu 
the  other.  If  it  must  be  that  Emilie  accom- 
pany Apollo,  I consent.  But  if  I could  see  you 
alone,  that  is  what  I should  prefer.  I should 
be  too  much  dazzled.  I could  not  stand  so 
much  splendor  all  at  once.  It  would  overpower 
me.  I should  need  the  veil  of  Moses  to  tem- 
per the  united  radiance  of  your  two  divinities.” 

In  return  Voltaire  compliments  the  king  very 
profusely.  Speaking  of  the  book  of  the  royal 
author,  the  Anti-Machiavel \ he  writes : 

44 It  is  a monument  for  the  latest  posterity; 
the  only  book  worthy  of  a king  for  these  fifteen 
hundred  yeart.”1 

Frederick  was  very  desirous  of  visiting  France, 
whose  literature,  science,  and  distinguished  men 
he  so  greatly  admired.  Early  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  15th  of  August,  the  king  left  Potsdam 
to  visit  his  sister  Wilhelraina,  intending  then  to 
continue  his  journey  incognito  into  France,  and, 
if  circumstances  favored,  as  far  03  Paris.  The 
king  assumed  the  name  of  the  count  Dufour. 
His  next  younger  brother,  William,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  accompanied  him,  also  under  an 
assumed  name.  William  wras  now  crown  prince, 
to  inherit  the  throne  should  Frederick  leave  no 
children.  Six  other  gentlemen  composed  the 
party.  They  traveled  in  two  coaches,  with  but 


1 Voltaire,  after  he  had  quarreled  with  Frederick, 
gave  the  following  amusing  account  of  a gift  he  re- 
ceived from  the  king  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne : “ He  began  his  reign  by  sending  an  embassa- 
dor extraordinary  to  France,  one  Camas,  who  had  lost 
an  arm.  He  said  that  as  there  was  a minister  from 
the  French  court  at  Berlin  who  had  bat  one  hand,  he, 
that  he  might  acquit  himself  of  all  obligation  toward 
the  most  Christian  king,  had  sent  him  an  embassador 
with  one  arm.  Camas,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  safe  at 
his  inn,  dispatched  a lad  to  me  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  come  to  my  house,  and  therefore 
begged  that  I would  come  to  him  instantly,  he  having 
the  finest,  greatest,  and  most  magnificent  present  that 
was  ever  presented  to  make  me  on  the  part  of  the 
king  his  master.  * Run,  run,  as  fast  as  you  can,’  said 
Madame  Du  Chatclet ; ‘ he  has  assuredly  seut  you  the 
diamonds  of  the  crowm.*  Away  I rau,  and  found  my 
embassador,  whose  only  baggage  was  a small  keg  of 
wine,  tied  behind  his  chaise,  sent  from  the  cellar  of 
the  late  king  by  the  reigning  monarch,  with  a royal 
command  for  me  to  drink.  I emptied  myself  in  pro- 
testations of  astonishment  and  gratitude  for  these 
liquid  marks  of  his  majesty's  bounty,  instead  of  the 
solid  ones  I had  been  taught  to  expect,  and  divided 
my  keg  with  Camas.”— Jfmofrs,  p.  34. 
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few  attendants,  and  avoiding  unnecessary  dis- 
play. 

Frederick  spent  three  days  with  hi9  sister  at 
Baireuth.  Wilhelmina  was  disappointed  in  his 
appearance.  The  brotherly  affection  she  looked 
for  was  not  found.  He  was  cold,  stately,  dis- 
posed to  banter  her,  and  his  conversation  seemed 
44  set  on  stilts.”  Leaving  Baireuth  the  king  con- 
tinued his  journey  very  rapidly  toward  Stras- 
bourg. When  they  reached  Kelil,  on  the  east- 
ern banks  of  the  Rhine,  they  were  informed 
that  they  could  not  cross  the  river  without 
passports.  One  of  the  gentlemen  drew  up 
the  necessary  document,  which  the  king  sign- 
ed and  sealed  with  his  signet-ring.  The  curios- 
ity of  the  landlord  had  been  excited,  and  he 
watched  his  guests  from  a closet.  Seeing  what 
was  done,  he  said  to  Frederstorf,  the  king’s  val- 
et, 44  Count  Dufour  is  the  king  of  Prussia,  Sir ; 
I saw  him  sign  his  name.”  He  was  bribed  to 
keep  the  Becret. 

When  they  reached  Strasbourg  they  provided 
themselves  with  French  dresses.  The  king  and 
his  brother  put  up  at  different  inns,  that  they 
might  be  less  liable  to  suspicion.  Frederick, 
with  several  of  his  party,  took  lodgings  at  the 
Raven  Hotel.  He  sent  the  landlord  out  to  in- 
vite several  army  officers  to  sup  with  a foreign 
gentleman,  count  Dufour,  from  Bohemia,  who 
was  an  entire  stranger  in  the  plafce.  Some  of 
the  officers  very  peremptorily  declined  the  in- 
vitation, considering  it  an  imposition.  Three, 
however,  allured  by  the  singularity  of  the  sum- 
mons, repaired  to  the  inn.  The  assumed  count 
received  them  with  great  courtesy,  apologized 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  thanked  them  for 
their  kindness,  and  assured  them  that,  being  a 
stranger,  he* was  very  happy  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  so  many  brave  officers,  whose  so- 
ciety he  valued  above  that  of  all  others. 

The  companions  of  the  king  were  well-bred 
men,  of  engaging  manners,  commanding  intel- 
ligence, and  accustomed  to  authority.  The  en- 
tertainment was  superb,  with  an  abundance  of 
the  richest  wines.  The  conversation  took  a 
wide  range,  and  was  interesting  and  exciting 
to  a high  degree.  The  French  officers  were 
quite  bewildered  by  the  scene.  The  count  was 
perfect  master  of  the  French  language,  was 
very  brilliant  in  his  sallies,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  military  affairs.  He 
was  treated  with  remarkable  deference  by  his 
companions,  some  of  whom  were  far  his  supe- 
riors in  years. 

The  entertainment  was  prolonged  until  a late 
hour  of  the  night.  The  delighted  guests,  as 
they  retired,  urged  their  host  to  attend  parade 
with  them  in  the  morning,  offering  to  come  in 
person  to  conduct  him  to  the  ground.  The 
count,  with  pleasure,  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  the  morning  he  was  escorted  to  the  parade- 
ground.  His  fame  spread  rapidly.  Friends 
multiplied.  He  was  invited  to  sup  with  the 
officers  in  the  evening,  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. Marshal  Broglio,  a very  stately  gentle- 
man of  seventy  years,  was  military  governor  at 


Strasbourg.  The  count  and  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, the  distinguished  philosopher  count  Al- 
garotti,  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  marshal. 
The  supper  given  in  the  evening  by  the  officers 
was  brilliant.  They  then  repaired  to  the  opera. 
A poor  little  girl  came  to  the  box  with  a couple 
of  lottery  tickets  for  sale.  Frederick  gave  her 
four  ducats  ($25)  and  tore  up  the  tickets. 

Strasbourg  began  to  echo  with  the  fame  of  this 
foreign  count.  But  the  next  morning,  Thurs- 
day, August  25,  as  marshal  Broglio  was  walking 
on  the  Esplanade,  a soldier,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  regiment  of  the  crown  prince  at 
Potsdam,  and  who  knew  the  crown  prince  per- 
fectly, having  seen  him  hundreds  of  times,  but 
who  had  deserted  and  entered  the  French  serv- 
ice, came  to  the  marshal  with  much  bowing  and 
embarrassment,  and  assured  him  that  count  Du- 
four was  no  less  than  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  secret  was  now  out.  The  tidings  flew  in 
all  directions  that  the  king  of  Prussia  was  in 
Strasbourg  incognito.  The  king,  not  yet  aware 
of  the  detection,  called  upon  the  marshal.  A 
crowd  of  officers  gathered  eagerly  around.  The 
marshal  was  much  embarrassed  in  his  desire  to 
respect  the  incognito , and  also  to  manifest  the 
consideration  due  to  a sovereign.  No  one  yet 
ventured  to  address  him  as  king,  though  there 
were  many  indications  that  his  rank  was  begin- 
ning to  be  known.  Frederick  therefore  de- 
cided to  get  out  of  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  conceal  his  design  he  made  arrangements  to 
attend  the  theatre  with  the  marshal  in  the  even- 
ing. The  marshal  went  to  the  theatre  with  all 
his  officers.  The  building  was  crowded  with 
the  multitude  hoping  to  see  the  king.  Bonfires 
began  to  blaze  in  the  streets,  and  shouts  were 
heard  of  “Long  live  the  king  of  Prussia."  Fred-’ 
erick  hastily  collected  his  companions,  paid  his 
enormous  bill  at  the  Raven,  44  shot  off  like  light- 
ning,” and  was  seen  in  Strasbourg  no  more. 

Voltaire  was  at  this  time  in  Brussels.  Fred- 
erick wrote  him,  from  Wesel,  under  date  of  2d 
September,  1740,  giving  a narrative  of  his  ad- 
ventures, partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse.  It 
was  a long  communication,  the  rhyme  very 
much  like  that  which  a bright  school-girl  would 
write  upon  the  gallop.  The  following  specimen 
of  this  singular  production  will  give  the  reader 
a sufficient  idea  of  the  whole : 

44  My  dear  Voltaire, — You  wish  to  know 
what  I have  been  about  since  leaving  Berlin. 
Annexed  you  will  find  a description  of  it. 

44 1 have  just  finished  a journey  intermingled 
with  singular  adventures,  sometimes  pleasant, 
sometimes  the  reverse.  You  know  I had  set 
out  for  Baireuth  to  see  a sister  whom  I love  no 
less  than  esteem.  On  the  road  Algarotti  and  I 
consulted  the  map  to  settle  our  route  for  return- 
ing by  Wesel.  Frankfort-on-the-Mayn  comes 
always  as  a principal  stage.  Strasbourg  was  no 
great  roundabout.  We  chose  that  route  in  pref- 
erence. The  incognito  was  decided,  names  pitch- 
ed upon,  story  we  were  to  tell.  In  fine,  all  was 
arranged  as  well  as  possible.  We  fancied  we 
should  get  to  Strasbourg  in  three  days. 
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“Mats  le  clcl,  qul  do  toot  dispose. 

Regia  differemment  la  chore. 

Avec  dc  coursiers  efflanqutfs, 

Et  des  paysans  en  postilions  masque, 

Butors  de  race  impertinente, 

Notre  carrosse  en  cent  lieux  accroche, 

Nous  al  lions  gravement  d’une  allure  indolente, 
Gravitant  contre  les  rochere, 

L’airs  6mus  par  le  bruyant  tonnere. 

Les  torrents  d’eau  rdpandus  sur  la  terre 
Du  dernier  jour  menacaient  les  hum&lns. 

Et  mnlgr6  notre  impatience, 

Quatre  bons  jours  en  penitence 

Sont  pour  jamais  perdus  dans  les  charr&lns.” 


(But  Heaven,  which  of  all  disposes, 
Regulated  differently  the  thing. 

With  coursers  lank-sided, 

And  peasants  as  postillions  disguised, 
Blockheads  of  race  impertinent. 

Our  carriages  in  a hundred  places  sticking, 
We  went  gravely  at  a slow  pace, 

Knocking  against  the  rocks, 

The  air  agitated  by  loud  thunder. 

Torrents  of  water  spread  over  the  earth 
With  the  last  day  threatened  mankind. 
And  notwithstanding  our  impatience, 

Four  good  days  in  penance 
Are  forever  lost  in  these  jumbles.) 


“Had  all  our  fatalities  been  limited  to  stop- 
pages of  speed  on  the  journey,  we  should  have 
taken  patience.  But  after  frightful  roads  we 
found  lodgings  still  more  frightful.’1 

Then  came  another  strain  of  verse.  Thus 
the  prose  and  the  doggerel  were  interspersed 
through  the  long  narrative.  Though  very  truth- 
ful in  character,  it  w'as  a school-boy  perform- 
ance— a very  singular  doeument  indeed  to  be 
sent  to  the  most  brilliant  genius  of  that  age  by 
one  who  soon  proved  himself  to  be  the  ablest 
sovereign  in  Europe. 

At  Wesel  the  king  met  Maupertuis,  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  greatest  of  European  celebrities.  His  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles 
had  given  him  such  renown  that  the  kings  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Prussia  were  all  lavishing 
honors  upon  him.  It  was  a great  gratification 
to  Frederick  that  he  had  secured  his  services 
in  organizing  the  Berlin  Academy.  While  at 
Wesel  the  king  was  seized  by  a fever,  which 
shut  him  up  for  a time  in  the  small  ch&teau 
of  Moyland.  He  had  never  yet  met  Vol- 
taire, and  being  very  anxious  to  see  him,  wrote 
to  him  as  follows,  under  date  of  September  6, 
1740: 

“My  dear  Voltaire, — In  spite  of  myself  I 
have  to  yield  to  the  quartan  fever,  which  is 
more  tenacious  than  a Jansenist.  And  what- 
ever desire  I had  of  going  to  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  I find  myself  not  in  a condition  to  un- 
dertake 6uch  a journey  without  risk.  I would 
ask  of  you,  then,  if  the  road  from  Brussels  to 
Cleves  would  not  to  you  seem  too  long  for  a 
meeting.  It  is  the  one  means  of  seeing  you 
which  remains  to  me.  Confess  that  I am  un- 
lucky; for  now,  when  I could  dispose  of  my 
person,  and  nothing  hinders  me  from  seeing 
you,  the  fever  gets  its  hand  into  the  business, 
and  seems  to  intend  disputing  me  that  satisfac- 
tion. 

“Let  us  deceive  the  fever,  my  dear  Voltaire, 
and  let  me  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  em- 
bracing you.  Make  my  best  excuses  to  ma- 
dame  the  marquise  that  I can  not  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  her  at  Brussels.  All  that 
are  about  me  know  the  intention  I was  in, 
which  certainly  nothing  but  the  fever  could 
make  me  change. 

“ Sunday  next  I shall  be  at  a little  place  near 
Cleves,  where  I shall  be  able  to  possess  you  at 
my  ease.  If  the  sight  of  you  don’t  cure  me,  I 


will  send  for  a confessor  at  once.  Adieu.  You 
know  my  sentiments  and  my  heart. 

“Frederic.” 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  Voltaire  re- 
paired to  Cleves  to  visit  the  king.  Many  years 
afterward,  having  quarreled  with  Frederick, 
and  being  disposed  to  represent  him  in  the 
most  unfavorable  light,  he  gave  the  following 
account  of  this  interview  in  his  ViePriv€e : 

“The  king  said  that  he  would  come  and  see 
me  incognito  at  Brussels.  But  having  fallen  ill  a 
couple  of  leagues  from  Cleves,  he  wrote  me  that 
he  expected  I would  make  the  advances.  I 
went  accordingly  to  present  my  profound  hom- 
ages. I found  at  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  a 
single  soldier  on  guard.  The  privy  councilor 
Rambonet,  minister  of  state,  was  walking  about 
the  court,  blowing  on  his  fingers  to  warm  them. 
He  had  on  great  ruffles  of  dirty  linen,  a hat 
with  holes  in  it,  and  an  old  periwig,  one  end  of 
which  hung  down  into  one  of  his  pockets,  while 
the  other  hardly  covered  his  shoulder. 

“ I was  conducted  into  his  majesty’s  apart- 
ment, where  there  was  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls.  I perceived  in  a closet,  lit. by  a single 
wax-candle,  a small  bed,  two  feet  and  a half 
wide,  on  which  lay  a little  man  wrapped  up  in 
a cloak  of  coarse  blue  cloth.  It  was  the  king, 
who  perspired  and  shivered,  under  a miserable 
coverlet,  in  a violent  access  of  fever.  I made 
my  bow,  and  began  the  acquaintance  by  feeling 
his  pulse,  as  if  I had  been  his  first  physician. 
When  the  fit  was  passed  he  dressed  himself  and 
came  to  supper.  Algarotti,  Keyserling,  Mau- 
pertuis, and  the  king’s  embassador  to  the  States 
General,  made  up  the  party.  We  talked  learn- 
edly respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  lib- 
erty, and  the  Androgynes  of  Plato,  and  other 
small  topics  of  that  nature.” 

Frederick,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
admiration  for  Voltaire,  describes  as  follows,  in 
a letter  to  his  friend  M.  Jordan,  his  impres- 
sions of  the  interview : 

“ I have  at  length  seen  Voltaire,  whom  I was 
so  anxious  to  know.  But,  alas!  I saw  him 
when  under  the  .nfluence  of  my  fever,  and  when 
my  mind  and  my  body  were  equally  languid. 
With  persons  like  him  one  ought  not  to  be  sick. 
On  the  contrary,  one  ought  to  be  specially  well. 
He  has  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  mildness  of 
Pliny,  and  the  wisdom  of  Agrippa.  He  unites, 
in  a word,  all  the  collected  virtues  and  talents 
of  the  three  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  His  in- 
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lo  Brussels  inert, But  the  quartan  fora, 
which  unhappily  he  still  bn* j deranged  $lt  LU 
projects,  Lie  tml  me  « tonrm.  fo  B ru^el?, 

and  id  I set  f>Oi  to  find  him  in  the 
hood  of  Ohwes, 

Tfr  wav  there  that  I *:nv  one  :»f  the  most 
ViWdhUi  met*  in  world,  who  forms  the  dmno 
of  M>d%r^tiA  iv-ooi.d.  he  ec^ry  nought 

alter  lf  ho  wore  noVaking;  -a  piido*Tphev Avhh* 
out  amtef}tyr  UiU  of  swaeiucss.  eempbiisatmc, 
and  obliging  wnys^-nof  veniemberjV'g;  that  he  is 
king  when  fre  rrmetstim  friend*;  IrideGfh  »o  com- 
pletdy  forgetting  it  that  W made  we  coo  oh 
mosr  forget  «r,  am!  1 needed  an  eftiirt  of  mem- 
ory to  rceollftct  that  I here  saw,  lining  at  the 
foot  of  my  Cvd,  u.  sovereign  who  Led  an  hjtoj 
of  a- hundred  tlimigantl  ^heri.  0 


te  licet  is  always  at  work.  Every  drtfp  of  ink 
that  foils  /rom  his  pen  h transformed  at  ooce 
into  1 It*  declaimed  his  Mahumt  to  us, 

an  admbiddE  tragedy  winch  he  has  composed 
I could  only  admire  m silence. M 

Trideed.  it  would  see.m  time  at  the  time*  Vol- 


ta iw;  must  haTO  bean  very  favoral'h  impressed 
by  tj$p  his  loyal  host;  The  adV 

count  he  then  .gave  of  the  fotevview  was  Very 
differefit  front  /that  which,  h>  fes  C.Vrt>p^tation? 
he  wrote  twenty-  afterward.  In  a letter 
to  a friend,  M(  L>o  Chlevilk'?  daTCd  fhnohgf  IS, 
1 710, V^oituiro  wrote : 

*l  Whet?  yon  sent  mt,  inclosed  fn  yoof  l^ter, 
those  verf?es  forf-mte  3J^cUfi':Auti#a^;'iiE  tha 
North,  1 folly  intended  to  pay  my  court  to  him 
witUtharn.  He  was  at  that  time  to  have  come 
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- modest  manners,  ami  a self-reliance  that  grows 
Ant  of  the  most,  peifoet  hcahh^rmiln.  total  \v*7it 
uf  vefurcufiott* 

I When  ulKJftt  twenty  years  of  hgo  Jfofter  aa* 

I.  standing  on  Long  Wlunf,  Boston,  Hi»;i  saw  4. 

miswrabfo  old  ship  ^ Working  a»I  fh?r 
stream. ” lifo  wo*  « natuml  sailor  foibm  h^ 
; • was  in  ins  teens  be  -had  commanded  '**■>*&:%% . 

?MfcLT  : V v^,  vessels  of  miniature  propnrtjcmi;  Bv  Whfcli,  Jfl: 

• W *onor  hW  pmvrtf*-  and  the  miruimMoo  of 


the  bora  of  hfr  <d*n ^ «gef  be  im  vigMed  n bout  the 
breakers  mid  shoals ofiho  kavW  oCDorc bearer. 
, ...  # E‘  V ..  SoMfi:;  the  u.'-.-vl  fpwh-  and  rlom-riy  H-ning 

v:  ^,cr  Sihil?,: 'he; -got  f4ti;.b'<>ardV  nhd  With  tlift  sub- 

‘ ’;T"‘  ^SSSSw^'  jimewt  elTroiBery,  nu‘twH)mut.  a 'mompm's  re- 

J ilGctiotij  olTered  hi^  ^cfvioe^  a^ 

;■  / tmin.  The  :5Mppff  TwompJ.ty  ?wrejned  them, 

' . urn!,  without  waiting  iu  wHtc  urticl.es  or  iafpita 

{;':  ins  iVivout:-  • n hi,  iJvjarr-aiv,  /Miller  sprAug  into 

•■  t8|m  ilia  rigging,, and  on  the  iu<\aM  won  admirudon 

,;r^  fur  hiddurmgahd  ekui.  A.fror  rMnonth^  llo^ir 

‘rgr  _;BPr  ; ! ing  on  the  great  deep  he  ..found  that  ha  itas 

1 T-  -1  • • '«Hi-  . hound  to  the  East  JudiiM?;  another  cnonlh, 

~ ; by  his  natural,  sii  raw  tineas,  ossbtedby  hb  proe- 

'gB---?;  y I ticft)  cduefttiou,  he  eajculmcd  the  latitude  and 

’$P*  Tt;  I longitude  of  tiie  t difpi- «jul'.eie  ninety  fifty* 

"Ts  ! r lapsed  he  wrn>:  promoted  to  the  ^iiporl^m  por- 

tion of  ftrsrr  rmticr, 

in  the  meiiii  iitm  the  heats  of  the  ttu-rhl  :«<me 
I T iV  iwrfte  y^afs  kinre  we  first  met  William  j tohl  temhly;  not  m\y- m\  Mm  old  bulk  of  the 

X iL  ‘Fuller/  Ho  was  >hen  about  tweatv-five  vessel,  but  even  more  on  iJie  wnercbcd  hulk  uf 

years  of  ngt%  of  m^dmm  height,  miiin  bronzed  the  skipper,  for  be  took  t<>  hia  b^ftVr  «nd  FmHgi 
complcidoii  and  a fcfrrn  ilfnt  seemed  the  peileev  wa«c  culled  k‘  Capima"  on  the  quailWr-derkf  and 
4fofc  of  yigoy  lli»  'Ctreurgih  wii?  tvoitorfttJi  ^uSsr-  hts  inft'mtgc.roieht ;( he  vessel,  after  u Itmg 
hiv  frame  wav  fnteHftid  with  (unschw  develo]>ed  and  tedious  v6yage,  wn*  safeVy  brought  tA  an 
like  tWe-.-whlch. wo ilic ;Hfi9fQtmcal  'anchorih  the  ffin^ghly  iLiv|»r4  below. Calewkiiii. 
?ire>  in  drawh^-schotJ?,  Bofh  ta  what  was  .Finding,  that  his  sudden  promotion  in  the 
:edhslde^.4'',twei^y  ymt$  •ugftTfttr'.hiiMt  favorable  marine'  of  his  eotmtry  was  nor  sar- 

surroundings in  hi$  native  Stain*,: ^fc^nchuncNv  Uwwnly  indorsed  by  the  consignees  of  his  di- 
ll is  youth  was  a Mud  of  lioiidftyf  and  fiK  ftp-  Inprdftt^d  f'nift.  he  shipped  as  ft  subordinate  of- 
pr< mehing  years  to  maturity  wm  made  com-  i fiver  tw  Liverp(K)h  at  which  place  he  found  him- 
fortftble  by  espemlitnre?  Lhaf  Uftt!  ih>  tboughi Tsrdf  pne  pka^ant  afternoon,  ivith  twi>  s,o.ver*jigns 
of  the  morrow,  Uecklosa  uud  indHFcrent  fo  torn  j h*r  hh  pecker ; but  among  a people,  according 
ventioaaltfh^,  kiod  - hearted  n*i  * ivornivm  luv-  | to  \m  own  m oomu,  ^ mom  harmonious  with 
leading  thar«icCeru4ie«  were  und  me,  agreeable  InT  tdcuf  uf  religion  and  language  than  evfcn  the 
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copper-colored,  widow- burning  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies.  ” 

The  first  thing  that  especially  attracted  his 
notice  was  a d£pot  for  the  sale  of  American 
sewing-machines.  This  smacking  of  home,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  proprietor,  and 
found  him  in  great  distress  from  his  inabil- 
ity to  work  the  machine  with  success.  44  The 
captain”  (who  had  never  in  his  life  touched  one 
of  these  useful  domestic  inventions),  with  the 
same  promptness  that  made  him  an  expert 
sailor  on  6ight,  easily  managed  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  in  the  sewing-machine 
establishment.  Sitting  down  and  carefully 
studying  the  simple  machine,  he  at  once  com- 
prehended its  principles  and  design,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  he  set  the  whole  “consign- 
ment” spinning  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work. 

The  English  proprietor  of  the  sale  of  44  Yan- 
kee notions”  was  delighted,  and  at  once  offered 
this  44  great  American  inventor  and  machinist” 
a prospective  partnership.  “The  captain”  en- 
tered upon  his  new  calling  with  enthusiasm,  his 
special  duties  being  to  act  as  salesman  and  in- 
struct the  proprietor’s  wife,  who  was  very  young 
and  handsome,  in  the  perfect  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  sewing-machine. 

We  were  never  informed  of  his  success  as 
a salesman ; but  that  he  was  earnest  in  instruct- 
ing the  wife  is  certain,  for  the  proprietor  be- 
came jealous  of  the  assiduity  with  which  his 
clerk  attended  to  this  part  of  his  duties,  and 
there  came  a sudden  dissolution  of  business  in- 
terests. 

Every  ship  that  sailed  the  ocean  was  open  to 
Fuller,  and  when  he  got  through  Liverpool  he 
returned  to  New  York,  and  turned  his  quick 
wit,  with  various  fortunes,  to  the  grave  work 
of  business.  Every  thing  to  him  was  alike, 
and  all  things  equally  agreeable. 

Among  the  many  incidents  of  his  good  for- 
tune was  meeting  with  a gentleman  who  owned 
a splendid  yacht.  With  great  good  sense  he 
employed  Fuller  to  take  charge  of  the  44  beauti- 
fiil  thing.”  The  contract  was,  that  he  was  to 
live  in  the  yacht  and  see  that  it  was  properly 
cared  for;  and  further,  when  it  was  engaged 
in  voyaging  along  the  coast,  Fuller  was  to  act 
as  “sailing-master.”  The  proprietor  about 
this  time  fell  sick,  and  44  the  captain”  had  the 
vessel  for  many  months  entirely  at  his  com- 
mand. If  he  had  owned  it  and  its  larder  he 
could  not  have  been  more  at  ease.  For  gentle 
exercise  he  visited  all  the  pretty  towns  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  made  one  or  two  voyages  to 
Newport  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  The  “captain”  considers  the  yacht- 
ing era  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

With  all  his  experiences  his  true  field  was, 
even  to  him,  yet  undeveloped.  But  the  finger 
of  fate  was  gradually  turning  toward  his  “call- 
ing.” One  day — in  pursuit  of  amusement  with 
a pair  of  skates  under  his  arm — he  followed  the 
crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  to*  Central  Pork,  de- 
termined to  enjoy  himself  in  an  exercise  he  had 


rarely  indulged  in  since  he  was  a boy.  Quite 
unconscious  of  his  masterly  superiority,  he  fas- 
tened on  his  44  irons”  and  struck  out  into  the 
whirl  of  fine  men  and  handsome  women,  bent 
on  sport.  As  he  literally  sailed  along,  indulg- 
ing himself  in  his  own  way,  his  graceful  per- 
formance attracted  immediate  attention,  and  he 
at  once  became  an  object  of  universal  interest. 
Ere  twenty  moments  elapsed  the  delighted  spec- 
tators ranged  themselves  in  long  avenues,  and 
as  Fuller  passed  along  they  w'atched  his  bird- 
like movements,  and  encouraged  him  to  in- 
creased efforts  by  their  continued  cheers.  This 
event  opened  to  him  a new  field  of  enjoyment. 
He  became  a “lion  on  skates.”  The  winter, 
however,  soon  passed  away,  and  with  it,  appar- 
ently, his  field  of  triumph. 

The  applause  and  attention  he  had  received 
lingered  in  his  mind  long  after  the  ice  had  dis- 
appeared ; and  desirous  of  reviving,  in  a degree 
at  least,  some  of  his  former  triumphs,  in  a sort 
of  hopeless  desperation  he  bound  to  his  feet  a 
pair  of  parlor  skates.  A few  minutes’  practice, 
and  he  astonished  himself  and  a large  number 
of  spectators  by  performing  on  these  mechanic- 
al contrivances,  and  over  a broad  floor,  with 
all  the  graceful  facility  that  characterized  his 
movements  upon  the  ice  in  Central  Park. 
Amusement  now  suddenly  turned  into  business; 
for  he  went  into  partnership  with  the  manufac- 
turer of  these  then  new-fangled  toys,  and  en- 
ticed hundreds  to  buy  a pair,  who  foolishly  im- 
agined, while  witnessing  Fuller’s  performances, 
that  they  could,  with  a little  practice,  do  the 
same  wonderful  things. 

While  thus  seriously  engaged  acting  as  a 
dealer  in,  and  practitioner  on,  roller-skates, 
there  sauntered  into  his  school-room,  one  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  the  year  1865,  George  Coppin, 
a man  known  in  the  Eastern  world  as  the  44  Bar- 
nura  of  Australia.”  He  had  been  in  New  York 
two  or  three  weeks  in  search  of  some  novelty 
wherewith  to  astonish  his  friends  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney.  Disgusted  with  his  want  of  suc- 
cess, he  mechanically  sauntered  into  the  fashion- 
able 44  rink”  where  Fuller  was  modestly  perform- 
ing his  allotted  duties.  Coppin,  with  the  quick 
eye  of  his  profession,  as  he  looked  upon  Fuller’s 
movements  about  the  room,  saw  at  once  that 
here  was  a novelty  that  would  fascinate  a peo- 
ple the  majority  of  whom  had  never  seen  ice, 
and  to  whom  genuine  skating  was  impossible, 
and  with  whom  a perfect  imitation  would  be  in- 
deed a paying  venture. 

The  manager  was  sharp  and  business-like ; 
Fuller  was  quick  and  impulsive,  and  the  nov- 
elty of  going  abroad  was  to  him  absorbing. 
Before  a day  had  really  passed,  and  without 
troubling  himself  about  particulars,  he  was  un- 
der an  engagement  to  make  his  first  profession- 
al appearance  in  another  hemisphere.  Up  to 
this  time  skating,  with  Fuller,  had  been  a 
source  of  considerable  amusement,  with  very 
little  business  combined ; but  this  new  field 
opening  before  him  inspired  him  with  ambi- 
tious ideas. 
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Puller  is  a cosmopolitan  by  nature.  He  is 
a man  who  requires  no  fixed  residence,  and  one 
who  is  nowhere  a stranger.  Yet  being  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a Bostonian,  if  he  had  any 
point  of  local  gravitation,  he  started  from  the 
“ Hub”  as  a centre  of  comparison ; and  when 
he  reached  Melbourne,  and  found  a city  which, 
in  twenty  years,  had  come,  from  a green 
marsh  and  a savage’s  hut,  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
thriving  empire,  possessed  of  grand  public  edi- 
fices, all  magnificent  in  their  size  and  architect- 
ure, as  if  intended  to  last  forever,  the  whole 
existing  under  a climate  the  most  genial  in  the 
world,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even  Bos- 
ton must  give  way,  and  that  he  was  more  cos- 
mopolitan than  ever. 

At  Melbourne  he  had  all  the  facilities  at  his 
command  for  exhibition  afforded  in  any  Amer- 
ican or  European  city,  and  he  was  welcomed  as 
a professional  by  crowded  houses,  but  with  what 
he  at  first  thought  was  very  little  enthusiasm. 
His  spectators,  though  not  by  birth  and  train- 
ing, were  thoroughly  English,  so  that  they  treat- 
ed his  really  popular  exhibitions  as  they  do  their 
dinner — they  partook  and  partook,  and  growl- 
ed and  growled. 

At  Melbourne,  through  an  idea  of  his  own, 
and  thoroughly  indorsed  by  his  manager,  the 
indefatigable  Coppin,  ho  essayed  the  character 
of  Lord  Dundreary,  introducing  that  distin- 
guished personage  of  effete  aristocracy  under 
the  difficulties  of  “ learning  to  skate.”  The 
play-bill  announcement  was,  “Lord  Dundreary 
on  the  Ice.”  It  was  very  evident,  on  the  rise 
of  the  curtain,  that  the  audience  expected  to 
see  the  “noble  scion”  appear  in  all  the  glory 
of  his  exalted  rank,  and  go  through  his  allotted 
part,  just  as  thorough  Englishmen  expect  any 
lord  to  do,  better  than  common  people  can.  It 
was  therefore  a matter  of  some  little  satisfac- 
tion to  Fuller,  when  he  witnessed  the  wool- 
gathering faces  of  his  audience,  as,  striking  out 
for  a grand  flourish,  he  came  with  fearful  gravi- 
tation on  his  back.  The  idea  of  a lord  doing 
any  thing  of  that  sort  was  at  the  first  blush  de- 
clared impossible;  but  a second  attempt  pro- 
ducing a still  more  serious  fall,  the  idea  of  the 
character  slowly  made  way  iutg  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  But  there  was  nothing  to  laugh 
at  in  the  mishaps  of  Lord  Dundreary.  The 
provincials  of  Melbourne  did  better  than  those 
of  Canada — they  permitted  the  exhibition ; but 
the  real  opinion  was,  that  “ these  attacks  upon 
the  constitution  and  respectability  of  the  old 
country  were  not,  after  all,  just  the  thing,  you 
know  1 ” 

For  seven  long  months  Fuller  continued  to 
be  a popular  star  among  the  mixed  attractions 
presented  by  his  manager  to  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  Australia.  In  that  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  numbers  of  people,  and  found 
society  in  many  respects  a great  deal  as  it  ap- 
pears in  California.  The  most  substantial  citi- 
zens being  as  a rule  from  a class  that  came 
originally  to  the  country  as  adventurers.  At 
his  hotel  in  Melbourne  he  was  attracted  by  the 


appearance  of  a very  noble  looking  Englishman, 
who,  though  bent  with  age  and  venerable  in 
appearance,  was  still  young  enough  to  show  on 
his  expressive  face  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  disquiet  that  rendered  him  unhappy.  He 
was  pointed  out  to  Fuller,  on  first  sight,  as  the 
richest  man  in  Melbourne  ; and  this  statement 
was  substantiated  by  his  surroundings — for  he 
kept  a carriage  that  was  fit  for  an  English  earl, 
and  his  children,  grown-up  sons  and  daughters, 
moved  in  equal  state.  Fuller  got  acquainted 
with  this  man,  and  learned  that  he  had  been 
originally  sent  to  Australia  as  a convict ; that 
he  had  made  immense  sums  in  the  gold  mines, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce ; that  his  chil- 
dren had  frequently  been  to  England,  and  had 
been  partially  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, and  were  received  in  the  father-land  in  the 
best  society ; but  that,  with  all  these  favorable 
circumstances,  he  could  not  get  a “ticket  of 
leave”  to  return  home  and  visit  the  scenes  of 
his  youth  ; and  the  fact  was  gradually  breaking 
his  heart — unhappy  man ! 

Fuller  got  tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  life 
in  Australia  before  his  audience  were  tired  of 
him ; but  his  natural  restlessness  compelled  a 
change.  This  indifference  about  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  engagement  left  him  but  little  mon- 
ey after  his  sharp  manager  had  received  his 
dues.  Fuller,  with  new  ideas  of  the  value  of 
his  skating  accomplishments,  bade  Melbourne 
good-by,  and,  taking  passage  on  an  English 
steamer,  he  sailed  for  India. 

Arriving  in  due  time  at  his  port  of  destina- 
tion, the  city  of  Calcutta,  and  fortified  with 
recommendations  in  the  shape  of  large  sensa- 
tional posters  which  the  inventive  Coppin  had 
used  to  attract  attention  in  Australia,  and  hav- 
ing the  further  excellent  advantage  of  meeting 
with  two  English  officers  who  had  witnessed 
his  performance  in  Melbourne,  Fuller  was  grat- 
ified on  his  first  appearance  on  the  continent 
of  Asia  with  an  uncoxfttnon  audience,  com- 
posed of  natives  of  distinction  and  officers  from 
the  English  barracks. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  he  saw  in  Calcut- 
ta appears  to  have  been  what  he  took,  at  first 
sight,  for  tall  and  graceful  girls  dressed  in  short 
petticoats,  with  their  hair  carried  away  from 
their  foreheads  by  high -backed  tortoise-shell 
combs,  with  immense  chignons.  On  critical 
examination  they  turned  out  to  be  native  men ; 
while  their  wives,  quite  naked  to  the  waists, 
were  coarser  and  the  more  masculine  of  the 
two. 

In  accordance  with  a programme  which  grad- 
ually developed  itself,  he  proceeded  to  Bom- 
bay ; which  place,  approached  from  the  sea, 
suggests  great  wealth  and  grandeur,  its  newly 
revived  prosperity  growing  out  of  its  immense 
cotton  trade,  stimulated  by  the  monopoly  cre- 
ated by  the  “ American  war.”  This  feature  of 
business  revived  in  Fuller’s  mind  the  familiar 
scenes  of  New  Orleans ; and  because  like  pro- 
duces like,  he  saw  the  same  kind  of  bustle,  and 
the  same  kind  of  life  and  business  pursuits. 
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Here  he  found  the  44  California  Circus  Com- 
pany,” the  members  of  which  greeted  him  with 
uniform  cordiality;  and  he  was  thus  for  the 
first  time  fully  introduced  to  the  world  of  Gip- 
sies, who  gained  a precarious  livelihood  as 
“show-people.” 

Engaging  the  “circus  tent,”  he  made  his  first 
appearance  before  an  audience  composed  large- 
ly of  Parsees,  merchant  princes,  Hindoos,  Por- 
tuguese, Persians,  and  Arabs.  Here  he  was  re- 
quested to  give  what  was  called  a 44  native-lady 
night;”  the  audience  for  the  occasion  consist- 
ing entirely  of  women,  the  elite  of  the  city. 
They  came  in  carriages  and  palanquins.  They 
wore  an  immense  amount  of  jewelry ; and  be- 
side finger  and  ear  rings,  they  had  a golden  cir- 
cle coquettishly  fastened  in  the  cartilage  of 
their  noses,  which  ring  rested  on  the  left  cheek. 
Their  clothing  was  gay,  rich,  and  loose.  Many 
wore  slippers,  which  they  threw  aside  during 
the  exhibition,  and  displayed  their  delicate  feet 
with  toes  ornamented  with  jeweled  rings.  In 
their  expressions  of  pleasure  they  were  very 
demonstrative — showing  their  delight  by  loud 
laughter,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  at  each 
other,  and  clapping  their  hands.  In  fact,  they 
acted  as  if  there  were  no  gentlemen  present, 
giving  utterance  to  their  feelings  with  all  the 
abandon  of  a tete-a-tete  of  the  parlor.  The  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood,  as  a rule,  occupied  private 
boxes,  and  protected  themselves  from  too  much 
observation  by  lace  curtains. 

On  this  occasion  the  representation  of  Lord 
Dundreary  assumed  the  most  elaborate  propor- 
tions. Not  having  any  provincial  Albions  to 
take  offense  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  gaining  some  hints  from  the  real 
Dundreary’s  enacting  the  character  in  the  in- 
tensely hot  climate  of  Bombay,  he  was  enabled 
to  add  many  touches  of  namby-pambyism  that 
would  never  enter  the  imagination  of  a mind 
grown  up  in  a temperate  clime.  Fuller’s  Dun- 
dreary on  this  44  native-lady  night”  was  too  en- 
ervated even  to  imitate  walking  by  a tired  step ; 
he  was  brought  in  swooning,  in  an  extempo- 
rized hurdle,  and  set  down  upon  the  ice  most 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  his  delicate  nerves. 
With  a delightful  attention  to  proprieties,  this 
personator  of  an  arctic  amusement  was  waited 
upon  by  attendants  dressed  in  cotton  shirts  of 
the  most  economical  proportions,  who  seemed 
to  be  most  unconscious  of  any  unpleasant  sen- 
sation arising  from  stepping  on  ice  with  their 
naked  feet.  Even  the  Borean  blasts,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  bowling  through  the  forests  of 
Norway  pines,  only  caused  their  black  skins  to 
grow  more  shiny  from  genial  perspiration.  As 
Dundreary  was,  if  any  thing,  a comic  part,  it 
elicited  great  applause,  as  did  all  similar  at- 
tempts to  create  a laugh.  In  fact,  the  audience 
of  Asiatic  ladies  was  like  a company  of  chil- 
dren, and  they  enjoyed  the  thing  hugely,  with- 
out having  a very  clear  idea  what  it  all  meant. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  hus- 
bands of  the  ladies  present,  who  had  remained 
outside  of  the  tent  smoking  and  chatting,  helped 


their  spouses  into  their  carriages  and  palan- 
quins, and  they  disappeared. 

While  at  Calcutta,  Fuller  received  an  invi- 
tation to  give  an  exhibition  before  one  of  the 
native  princes,  the  Nabob  of  Surat.  This  man, 
though  a dependent  on  the  British,  still  retains 
very  absolute  rule  over  his  domain,  and  seems 
to  control  the  revenues  of  the  natives  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  govern  them  with  unlimited  power. 
Fuller  got  the  impression  from  what  he  saw  of 
him  that  he  was  an  old  man  given  to  amuse- 
ments, 44 without  regard  to  cost.”  He  found 
that  he  had  a regular  circus  company  attached 
to  his  court.  One  of  his  queer  ways  was  illus- 
trated in  the  manner  he  punished  any  of  his 
subjects  who  especially  offended  him.  To 
such  an  unfortunate  individual  he  would  make 
a present  of  an  immense  elephant,  the  keeping, 
feeding,  and  attendance  upon  which  would  sure- 
ly, in  a short  time,  ruin  the  unhappy  recipient. 
44  Seeing  the  elephant”  is  with  us  a cant  phrase 
for  some  unhappy  venture ; and  in  Surat, 44  own- 
ing an  elephant”  is  equally  indicative  of  impend- 
ing misfortunes. 

In  order  to  .gratify  himself  the  nabob  levied 
upon  the  rich  meq  of  his  capital  to  pay  ex- 
penses ; with  this  pecuniary  assistance,  and  the 
enforced  help  of  the  laboring  people,  he  caused 
to  be  laid  down  a platform,  fifty  by  a hundred 
feet,  in  an  open  field,  surrounded  by  a grove 
of  evergreen  trees.  The  exhibition  was  open  to 
all.  The  nabob  had  his  throne  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  platform,  where  he  sat  surrounded 
by  his  court,  the  members  of  which  were  all 
richly  dressed  and  armed  with  immense  fans. 
The  inferior  nobles  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form ; then  came  the  substantial  citizens ; then 
the  common  people.  Thus  these  several  classes 
crowded  the  place,  forming  a most  curious  and 
intensely  interesting  audience,  almost  all  hand- 
some and  well-shaped  people,  and  possessing, 
high  and  low,  a bearing  of  distinguished  po- 
liteness. The  nabob  himself  acted  as  manage^ 
and  personally  directed  the  manner  of  the  per- 
formance. On  this  occasion  he  opened  with 
a waltz — Tune,  44  My  Native  Land music  ex- 
cellent. Next  the  Varsovienne,  performed  on 
skates.  This  drew  forth  shouts  of  applause. 
Then  followed  a polka  and  figure  skating. 
This  latter  named  part  of  the  performance  was 
not  understood,  except  such  details  as  display- 
ed tour  de  force . It  seemed  as  if  any  thing  sug- 
gestive of  physical  energy  was  a thrilling  nov- 
elty and  was  treated  accordingly. 

On  this  occasion,  as  the  Nabob  of  Surat  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  English  character, 
Fuller  performed  Lord  Dundreary  with  the 
greatest  possible  core.  He  dressed  precisely 
like  Sothern,  and  was  brought  on  the  stage 
in  a sedan  chair,  attended  by  Sam  Weller,  in 
his  well-known  tights,  top-boots,  and  showy  hat, 
adorned  with  a cockade.  In  accordance  with 
the  programme,  when  Lord  Dundreary  was  with 
difficulty  assisted  from  his  sedan  chair  by  Sam 
Weller,  the  nabob  gave  a new  touch  of  charac- 
ter, by  ordering  several  of  his  attendants  to 
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surround  Fuller,  and  disturb  the  air  to  vivify 
him  with  their  fans.  Every  fall  he  made  on 
the  ice  in  his  impotent  attempts  to  skate  was 
received  with  immense  enthusiasm,  accompa- 
nied by  the  heartiest  laughter. 

Fuller  was  subsequently  informed  that  there 
was  not  a “Suratian”  present  who  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  a tyro 
on  ice,  but  that  their  amusement  rose  from  the 
idea  they  got  that  he  was  personating  a drunk- 
en Englishman — a thing  they  did  understand. 
At  the  close  of  the  performance  he  was  present- 
ed, through  an  official,  with  a purse  of  seven 
hundred  rupees.  The  nabob  himself  gave  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  pleasure  or  displeasure; 
in  fact,  he  seemed  a good  personator  of  an  East- 
ern Dundreary.  Three  months  after  Fuller  left 
Surat  he  received  a golden  star,  worth  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  curiously  made,  the 
points  of  which  were  ornamented  with  dia- 
monds, from  the  nabob  as  a mark  of  his  prince- 
ly admiration. 

Finding  the  weather  becoming  too  oppressive 
to  justify  his  proposed  visit  to  Madras,  or  an- 
other season  at  Calcutta,  he  took  passage  in  the 
India  line  of  steamers  from  Bombay  to  Suez, 
crossing  the  Arabian  Sea,  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  up  the  Bed  Sea  to  his 
port  of  destination. 

On  board  the  steamer  was  the  Bombay  Ital- 
ian Opera  Company,  the  members  of  which  had 
just  completed  their  regular  annual  engage- 
ment. He  found  them  seemingly  very  clannish, 
and  did  not  meet  with  any  especial  attention 
from  any  one.  One  night,  when  the  weather 
was  moye  balmy  than  he  had  ever  before  expe- 
rienced, and  while  the  passengers,  representa- 
tives of  all  nations,  were  intently  engaged  in 
looking  at  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  they 
were  in  the  strait  that  led  into  the  lied  Sea,  he 
quietly  proceeded  on  deck,  and  taking  out  his 
banjo,  broke  in  upon  the  oppressive  silence  by 
giving  utterance  to  a plaintive  negro  melody, 
the  burden  of  which  was  inspired  by  the  very 
land  on  which  his  hearers  were  gazing.  The 
sounds  of  the  instrument  seemed  wonderfully 
loud,  but  the  melody  had  its  effect.  The  Ital- 
ians were  especially  interested  — all  listened, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  unexpected  treat 
of  American  music  in  that  ancient  land,  there 
came  quiet  but  hearty  evidences  of  pleasure 
and  sympathy.  After  that  night  Fuller  never 
lacked  friends  and  admirers,  especially  among 
the  “first-class  passengers.” 

Following  up  this  impression  while  progress- 
ing on  the  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea,  a proposal 
was  made  (according  to  custom,  it  would  seem) 
to  raise  a purse  to  be  given  to  the  captain  of 
the  steamer.  Fuller  put  down  as  his  subscrip- 
tion such  of  his  performances  as  were  possible 
on  a moving  steamer.  The  affair  took  place 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  was  attended  not  only 
by  the  passengers,  who  occupied  the  seats,  but 
by  many  of  the  crew,  who  got  into  the  rigging. 

The  members  of  the  opera  company,  though 
evidently  delighted  with  Fuller’s  performances, 


refused  positively  either  to  add  to  the  affair  by 
a song,  or  help  it  along  by  a little  instrumental 
music. 

Approaching  the  port  of  Suez,  Fuller  was 
much  surprised  on  being  informed  that  the  for- 
midable rock  he  saw  on  the  Arabian  shore  was 
the  one  struck  by  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing water  for  the  thirsty  Israelites ; and  rem- 
iniscences of  his  New  England  mother's  train- 
ing were  further  aroused  by  the  announcement 
that  a headland  in  the  distance  on  the  left  was 
Mount  Sinai.  He  was  familiar  with  the  names 
of  these  sacred  monuments  of  Biblical  history 
through  the  oft-repeated  lessons  of  his  Dorches- 
ter Sunday-6chool  discipline ; and  at  his  own 
fireside  he  had  been  instilled  with  the  terrors  of 
the  swift  punishment  that  overwhelmed  Pharaoh 
in  the  Red  Sea;  and  looking  upon  the  rock,  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  narrow  strait  over  which 
the  Hebrew  lawgiver  safely  passed  with  his  fly- 
ing hosts,  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  some  way 
he  had  suddenly  come  upon  the  associations  of 
his  youth,  and  he  experienced  a realization  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  sacred  writings  that 
were  as  startling  as  they  ivere  unexpected. 

On  his  arrival  at  Suez,  Fuller  found  the  place 
lively  with  people,  engaged  in  the  different  em- 
ployments brought  into  requisition  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal.  The  English  Hotel  was  full 
of  guests,  all  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the 
latest  arrivals  from  Bombay.  Here  his  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  steamer,  especially  the  cap- 
tain, so  thoroughly  ventilated  his  professional 
merits  that  he  was  induced  to  give  a private  en- 
tertainment, which  from  necessity  was  without 
music,  to  the  heterogeneous  crowd  which  pa- 
tronized the  hotel.  It  was  probably  the  first 
skating  performance  ever  given  in  the  ancient 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  was  so  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  modern  citizens  of  the  port  of  Suez 
that  it  was  rewarded  by  a silk  purse  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees. 

From  Suez,  by  comfortable  railway  cars, 
and  traveling  a distance  of  little  over  thirty 
miles,  he  came  to  the  pride  of  Modern  Egypt, 
the  Moslem  city  of  Cairo.  He  went  to  the 
European  Hotel,  and  entered  his  name  as  hail- 
ing from  the  United  States.  In  a few  minutes 
he  was  surrounded  by  a number  of  persons  who 
could  speak  English.  As  a consequence,  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  eight  months,  he  made 
a comfortable  dinner,  carrying  on  a conversa- 
tion without  being  made  to  feel  every  moment 
that  he  was  away  from  home,  by  not  having 
those  about  him  who  understood  his  mother 
tongue. 

Cairo  is  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  present  Viceroy,  Ismail  Pasha, 
seems  destined  to  regain  some  of  its  original 
splendor.  It  was  a flourishing  place  about  five 
hundred  years  before  Columbns  discovered 
America ; but  the  Egyptians  speak  of  it  as  a 
modern  city. 

No  facilities  offering  for  an  exhibition,  Fuller 
amused  himself  with  sight-seeing;  having  for 
that  purpose  44  chartered”  a donkey,  he  visited 
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the  pyramids.  In  his  ride  of  five  or  six  miles 
he  made  a calculation  that  he  struck  his  “ gal- 
lant steed”  twice  every  minute,  without  making 
the  slightest  impression  on  the  animal's  hide  or 
upon  his  besotted  mind.  At  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  the  grandest  of  the  three  similar  won- 
ders of  the  world,  he  showed  his  American 
want  of  reverence  and  his  surprising  activity 
by  leaping  from  one  layer  of  stone  to  another, 
and  in  this  way  ascending  to  the  top  in  less 
than  eight  minutes — the  shortest  time  on  rec- 
ord. Finding  very  little  about  the  distant  view 
of  the  sphinx  to  encourage  a closer  examina- 
tion, he  returned  to  his  hotel  just  in  time  to 
see  Ismail  Pasha  pass  along  the  street  in  a 
handsome  carriage,  he  occupying  the  front  seat. 
The  second  of  his  three  wives,  and  mother  of 
his  only  son,  sat  behind,  partially  concealed  by 
lace  curtains.  The  boy,  some  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  a military  costume, 
was  standing  up,  apparently  desirous  of  seeing 
what  was  going  on  in  the  streets.  The  ladies 
of  Cairo  move  about  with  more  freedom  than  is 
observable  in  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions. 

Starting  from  Cairo  in  first-class  railway  cars, 
he  soon  reached  Alexandria,  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  weeks.  Finding  no  opportunity, 
owing  to  the  intensely  t hot  weather,  for  busi- 
ness, he  took  steamer,  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  went  up  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Straits  of  Marmora  to  Constantinople.  Here, 
in  the  capital  of  Turkey,  and  at  the  magnifi- 
cent Italian  Opera  House,  he  was  greeted  by  a 
full  and  fashionable  audience,  though  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  “Mohammedan  Lent.”  The 
women,  who  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  aud- 
ience, only  exposed  one  eye,  the  rest  of  their 
persons  being  hiddeti  in  the  most  thorough 
masquerade ; making  it  impossible  to  tell  any 
thing  about  the  wearer.  The  rank  was  made 
plain  by  the  different  parts  of  the  house  these 
women  occupied. 

In  some  of  the  private  boxes,  however,  were 
some  American,  Russian,  and  English  ladies — 
some  very  handsome — their  exposed  faces  form- 
ing a marked  contrast  with  the  Turkish  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sex. 

In  Constantinople  Fuller  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  dogs — innumerable  numbers 
keeping  possession  of  specified  streets  and 
neighborhoods.  In  his  careless  way  of  wan- 
dering around  lie  was  frequently  pursued  by 
these  half-savage  creatures,  and  once  would 
have  been  killed  but  for  the  fact  that,  in  his 
flight,  he  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
pack  which  pursued  him.  On  inquiry,  he 
learned  that  the  dogs  of  each  neighborhood 
have  their  range  distinctly  marked  off,  and  if 
an  unfortunate  beast  ever  invaded  the  haunts 
of  a rival  pack  he  was  harried  to  death. 

In  Constantinople  he  found  the  photographic 
art  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  some  of  the 
galleries  were  very  interesting  to  an  American, 
from  the  great  variety  of  costumes  taken  from 
the  people  common  in  the  streets.  The  Cir- 


cassian and  Armenian  women  were  frequently 
very  beautiful.  What  struck  him  as  very 
strange  was  that  he  saw  few  or  no  Turks. 
They  have  a religious  prejudice  against  pic- 
tures, which  still  affects  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  Sultan's  picture — the  one  taken  in  Paris 
— was  every  where  for  sale  or  on  exhibition. 
Here,  in  a window,  he  saw  a pile  of  green- 
backs for  sale.  He  met  with  them  in  Australia 
and  Asia,  and  subsequently  in  the  capital  cities 
of  Europe.  In  fact,  greenbacks  are  an  article 
of  traffic  as  much  as  gold  or  silver  or  bills  of 
exchange,  and  are  known  by  the  especial  name 
of  American  money. 

Leaving  Constantinople  in  a Russian  steam- 
er, after  a trip  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles 
across  the  Black  Sea,  Fuller  reached  Odessa, 
a city  inferior  to  few  in  Europe  for  commerce 
and  business  enterprise.  The  change  from  the 
sleepy,  enervated  people  of  the  East  to  the 
vigorous  and  wide-awake  Russians  was  a radi- 
cal one.  Odessa,  unlike  Alexandria  or  Con- 
stantinople, is  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  is 
reported  to  contain  a population  of  over  eighty 
thousand.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented in  Europe;  the  docks  are  splendidly 
made,  and  are  lined  with  shipping.  The  pub- 
lic square  is  surrounded  by  capacious  stores, 
filled  with  costly  goods.  Here  is  also  an  im- 
mense bazar  for  the  sale  of  all  the  manufac- 
tured articles,  especially  of  silks  and  shawls, 
which  come  from  “India  and  the  East.”  The 
immense  blocks  of  buildings  containing,  as 
Fuller  subsequently  learned,  over  six  hundred 
magazines  for  storing  grain  were  most  observ- 
able, especially  when  compared  with  the  facili- 
ties for  the  same  purpose  afforded  by  Chicago 
or  Buffalo,  rivals  of  Odessa  in  the  exportation 
of  grain. 

Fuller  was  from  the  first  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Russians.  He  found  them  fine- 
looking  men,  stoutly  built,  with  fair  complex- 
ions, light  hair,  and  gray  or  blue  eyes.  Men 
in  uniform  were  seen  every  where;  and  an 
hour's  experience  was  enough  to  satisfy  a stran- 
ger that  he  was  under  a strong  but  well-managed 
military  despotism.  He  was  informed  on  board 
the  steamer  that  his  first  duty  would  be  to  see 
about  a passport,  and  accordingly  he  proceed- 
ed leisurely  to  the  “Strangers  Office.”  He 
found  the  officials  polite,  and  when  they  heard 
he  was  an  American  they  seemed  disposed  to 
give  him  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  After 
giving  a number  of  particulars  about  his  per- 
sonal history ; how  long  he  intended  to  remain 
in  the  country ; whether  he  were  married,  and 
who  was  his  banker,  all  of  which  were  detailed 
through  an  interpreter,  he  signed  his  name  a 
number  of  times  in  a book ; and  going  to  an- 
other office,  and  waiting  several  hours,  his  pass- 
ports were  signed. 

He  was  now  in  the  great  empire  of  Russia,  or 
on  the  outside  edge  of  it,  with  some  paper-mon- 
ey in  his  pocket,  the  value  of  which  was  about 
seven  dollars,  American  currency.  He  could 
not  speak  a word  of  Russian,  and  did  not  be- 
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lieve  he  could  learn  to  pronounce  a word  cor- 
rectly if  he  had  spent  liis  life  in  trying.  But 
not  at  All  disheartened,  he  started  off  to  the 
principal  theatre,  which  he  knew  was  in  charge 
of  a great  manager.  He  found  the  building 
without  difficulty — a large  square  one,  with  a 
popular  restaurant  underneath.  The  manager 
was  a real  Gipsy,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding what  he  wanted,  but  seemed  very 
incredulous  about  the  people’s  paying  money 
for  seeing  a person  skate  either  on  the  ice  dr  on 
the  stage-floor,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  was  a bungling  business  at  best. 

This  was  rather  a damper  on  Fuller’s  expect- 
ations ; but  he  proposed  to  the  doubting  mana- 
ger a rehearsal.  This  prompt,  off-hand  man- 
ner had  its  effect,  for,  leading  Fuller  out  of  his 
office  into  the  restaurant,  the  manager  caused 
to  be  mixed  a favorite  drink  of  his,  which,  in 
compliment,  Fuller  took,  though  under  strong 
protest  from  his  palate.  The  manager  then  led 
the  way  into  the  theatre  through  a private  door 
connected  with  the  eating  - saloon.  Groping 
along  dark  passages  they  finally  emerged  upon 
the  stage.  The  curtain  was  up,  and  the  “ supes” 
were  sweeping  the  stage  and  arranging  the 
scenery.  A glance  toward  the  proscenium  show- 
ed Fuller  that  it  was  a well-arranged  building, 
something  in  the  style  of  Niblo’s,  and  he  felt 
quite  at  home. 

Taking  out  his  skates,  which  he  carried  care- 
fully enveloped  in  a substantial  covering,  the 
manager  desired  to  look  at  them.  After  a crit- 
ical examination  he  shook  his  head,  said  some- 
thing in  Turkish  patois — at  least  so  it  sounded — 
and  then  handed  them  to  Fuller  with  a mana- 
ger’s shrug  and  the  remark,  that  they  “ wfasn’t 
much.” 

In  a few  seconds  Fuller  strapped  his  skates 
on  his  feet,  and  desiring  his  friend  to  take  a 
centre  seat,  with  a little  bit  of  viciousness  in  his 
departure,  he  made  a dash  out,  and  designedly 
went  through  the  motion  of  a novice  on  skates. 
The  manager  looked  first  blank  and  then  dis- 
gusted, and  rose  from  his  seat  evidently  intend- 
ing to  close  the  rehearsal.  Fuller  begged  him 
to  sit  down  and  wait  a minute,  and  then,  mak- 
ing a low  bow  as  a compliment  to  his  good-na- 
ture, he  moved  backward  the  whole  length  of 
the  capacious  stage,  bowing  And  kissing  his 
hand,  as  if  he  were  about  retiring  from  a high- 
ly approving  audience. 

This  brought  the  manager  to  his  feet.  Fuller 
then  folded  his  arms  and  came  sailing  directly 
toward  him,  but  stopping  a few  inches  from  his 
person,  he  suddenly  turned,  and  performing  one 
of  his  most  difficult  steps  in  the  “ Cracovienne,” 
ran  toward  the  manager  and  made  a courtesy 
that  would  have  been  quite  effective  in  a pet 
opera  dancer. 

It  was  a curious  sight  to  see  the  bronzed  face 
of  the  manager  as  he  seized  Fuller  by  the  hand, 
first  attempting  to  kiss  him,  after  the  Russian 
fashion,  and  at  a repulse  making  him  a low  sa- 
laam after  the  manner  of  the  Turks. 

The  manager  was  satisfied.  Fuller  took  off 


his  skates  and  showed  him  his  programme,  and 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  an  engage- 
ment was  written  out  and  signed  that  was  of  a 
character  to  give  Fuller  a great  deal  of  glory 
and  the  manager  considerable  money.  But 
both  were  satisfied ; for  Fuller  saw  that  success 
in  Odessa  would  gratify  an  ambition  that  had 
recently  seized  him  of  making  a professional 
tour  across  the  continent  of  Europe. 

He  was  pretty  thoroughly  advertised  after  the 
usual  style — the  show  business  being  the  same 
the  world  over.  Fuller’s  advantage  was  that 
he  had  no  rivals ; so  his  name  in  the  largest 
letters  on  the  play-bills  created  no  special  envy. 
From  the  time  he  appeared  in  Melbourne  to  his 
appearance  at  Odessa  he  had  been  skating  be- 
fore people  who  knew  nothing  about  ice,  and 
he  was  of  course  somewhat  anxious  as  to  his 
success.  The  manager  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  would  draw  one  night,  because  he  was 
an  American,  and  because  he  had  told  wonder- 
ful stories  about  him,  but  he  was  afraid  of  a 
second  performance. 

The  fated  night  came.  Fuller  spent  much 
time  in  arranging  the  scenery,  and  had  some 
trouble,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  getting  a 
first-class  winter  landscape.  The  legend  of  his 
first  appearance  was,  that  an  American,  by  some 
unaccountable  accident  that  no  one  could  un- 
derstand, had  been  detained  in  a cottage  over 
which  he  had  placed  an  American  flag.  Horse*, 
railway  conveyance,  walking — every  style  of  lo- 
comotion was  denied  him ; but  a fairy,  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  the  Ice  King,  had  furnished 
him  with  a pair  of  skates,  instead  of  wings, 
upon  which  he  could  fly  to  his  native  land,  and 
there  meet  his  repining  sweet-heart. 

Peeping  through  a hole  in  the  drop  curtain. 
Fuller  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a full 
house,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a lady,  with  a number  of  chil- 
dren, in  the  “ imperial  box.”  The  manager  in- 
formed him  that  this  was  the  Princess  , 

who  was  the  wife  of  the  chief  official  of  the 
government. 

The  orchestra  finally  appeared  in  the  usual 
slow  and  melancholy  way,  and,  according  to 
programme,  played  the  national  air  of  Russia; 
and  then,  in  compliment  to  the  “Star,”  gave 
“ Yankee  Doodle.  ” This  pleased  the  audience 
very  much,  and  several  of  the  people  in  the  par- 
quet, whom  Fuller  believed  to  have  been  mer- 
chants, applauded. 

The  curtain  rose  at  length  on  a bleak  winter 
landscape,  and  in  the  back-ground  was  a Rus- 
sian hovel,  over  which,  by  the  aid  of  one  or 
two  strong  wires,  was  streaming  the  “ Stars  and 
Stripes,”  as  if  held  as  square  as  a table-top  by 
a stiff  breeze.  After  the  fashion  that  has  pre- 
vailed from  time  immemorial  at  circuses  when 
the  horses  enter  the  ring,  Fuller  made  his  ap- 
pearance under  the  cover  of  a grand  crash  of 
music. 

Dressed  apparently  in  the  torn  and  misera- 
ble garb  of  a benighted  traveler,  far  from  home, 

! evidently  fatigued  and  trembling  with  exhaust- 
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ion,  and  finally  too  weak  to  stand  on  his 
skates,  which  he  made  to  sound  on  the  stage 
floor  like  wooden  clogs.  He  thns  came  from 
the  cottage  door,  and  cast  a look  toward  heav- 
en, something  after  the  manner  of  Enoch  Ar- 
den. His  knees  then  gave  way,  as  he  sank 
to  the  floor  in  the  ice  and  snow.  There  was  a 
strange  look  in  the  audience.  What  did  this 
mean?  Then  he  rose  on  his  knee,  and  again 
gave  the  Enoch  Arden  look,  when  a young  girl 
dressed  in  the  Black  Crook  style,  but  person- 
ating some  very  amiable  Russian  fairy,  floated 
from  the  side-scenes,  made  a very  effective 
speech  in  pantomine,  pointed  her  wand  at  the 
American  flag  over  the  desolate  cottage,  and 
then  touched  Fuller  upon  the  shoulder. 

While  she  was  doing  this,  Fuller  fastened 
several  strings  to  his  dilapidated  garments. 
At  the  moment  the  fairy  touched  him  the 
manager  pulled  the  strings,  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  dressed  in  a rich  Russian  suit  of  green, 
with  costly  fur  linings,  patent  leather  boots,  and 
fur  cap,  together  with  several  rich  jewels  spark- 
ling on  the  right  side  of  his  breast,  which  had 
been  loaned  him  by  his  accommodating  mana- 
ger. 

The  next  instant  Fuller  was  supposed  (under 
the  vivifying  influence  of  the  good  fairy)  to  be 
making  a “ bee-line”  on  skates  for  his  native 
land  and  his  sweet-heart.  The  surprise  of  the 
audience  at  this  sudden  change  was  immense, 
and  the  next  instant,  as  he  came  careering  to- 
ward the  foot-lights,  there  came  forth  the  wel- 
come rounds  of  applause  that  satisfied  him  that 
he  would  succeed.  Following  up  the  advant- 
age of  a good  first  impression,  he  went  through 
the  act  with  unusual  satisfaction  to  himself; 
and  when  he  disappeared  on  one  leg,  in  a 
striking  attitude,  with  his  face  to  the  audi- 
ence, kissing  his  hand,  and  the  good  fairy  ap- 
peared and  waved  over  him  the  Russian  flag, 
such  a tremendous  shout  went  up  that  two  or 
three  of  the  police  had  suspicions  that  some- 
thing serious  was  the  matter.  The  applause 
continued,  and  the  Russian  princess,  from  the 
imperial  box,  threw  a bouquet  of  flowers  on  to 
the  stage.  Fuller  stood  meanwhile  at  the  side, 
the  manager  holding  the  curtain  ready  to  draw 
it  the  moment  he  should  decide  to  appear  be- 
fore its  obtruding  folds. 

In  the  nick  of  time  he  was  visible,  and  bow- 
ing and  putting  his  right  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  holding  up  his  skates  in  his  left,  he  disap- 
peared from  the  popular  view  behind  the  cur- 
tain. The  orchestra  broke  in  with  a horrid 
blast  from  innumerable  wind  instruments  and 
noises  from  kettle-drums  that  alarmed  him, 
but  thrilled  the  audience  with  delight. 

The  manager,  at  the  sight  of  such  success 
and  as  an  appreciation  of  it,  again  attempted  to 
kiss  Fuller;  but,  independent  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  a while  before  indulged  in  a lunch  at 
the  restaurant  made  of  half-decomposed  fish 
and  garlic,  Fuller  did  not  like  the  style,  so  he 
drew  off,  and  the  manager  satisfied  himself 
with  a salaam  and  an  honest  shake  of  his 


hand,  which  he  told  him  was  the  “ American 
fashion.” 

Pursuing  his  performance  according  to  the 
programme,  each  act  eliciting  the  most  une- 
quivocal approval,  he  at  last  came  to  the  comic 
performance  of  a tyro  learning  to  skate.  The 
introduction  of  a Lord  Dundreary  as  the  hero 
of  this  scene  was  always  popular  among  the 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  for  they  bear  no 
good-will  toward  their  conquerors ; and  it  af- 
forded them  a good  opportunity,  and  a very 
rare  one,  to  laugh  at  the  misfortunes  of  an  ar- 
istocratic representative  of  their  foreign  rulers. 

In  describing  to  the  Greek  manager  the  de- 
tails of  his  exhibition,  with  a shrewdness  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  a “ward  politician,” 
the  Greek  criticised  and  weighed  each  peculiar- 
ity, to  see  who  among  his  patrons  could  take  of- 
fense ; and  when  Fuller  explained  to  him  that 
he  used  the  costume  of  a senseless  English  no- 
bleman to  give  piquancy  to  the  ups  and  downs 
of  an  inexpert  skater,  he  objected  at  once,  lest 
there  might  be  some  political  misinterpretation 
given  of  it  that  might  in  course  of  time  reach 
the  police,  and  have  the  effect  of  bringing  him 
into  trouble.  Mentioning  that  the  English  had 
within  a few  years  bombarded  Odessa,  and 
consequently  the  people  would  most  likely  en- 
joy a little  harmless  quizzing  of  their  enemies, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  that  that  was 
true  ; but  he  wanted  to  be  neutral,  and  there- 
fore wouldn't  let  Fuller  run  the  chance  of  giv- 
ing offense.  Fuller  then  put  the  question,  “ If 
you  won’t  let  Lord  Dundreary  appear,  whom 
should  I place  in  the  ridiculous  position  ?”  He 
replied:  “Why  not  make  a Turk  do  it — you 
may  batter  them  about  here  as  much  as  you 
please — they  haven’t  any  friends  in  Greece  or 
Russia ; but,  if  a Turk  wfon’t  do,  let  a Greek 
be  made  fun  of— the  Greeks  must  stand  any 
thing.” 

There  was  a humiliation  in  the  man’s  con- 
fession that  spoke  of  the  poor  fellow’s  national 
degradation ; and  as  Fuller  bore  no  good-will 
toward  the  Turks  after  he  6aw  the  way  they 
caged  their  women  up,  he  concluded  to  use  the 
masquerade  of  turban  and  gown  ; and  with  that 
intent  his  obliging  but  selfish  manager  (he  was 
probably  not  the  only  selfish  manager  in  the 
world)  found  him  a gorgeous  dress — a real  gen- 
uine article  from  Constantinople,  which  was 
used  in  the  theatre  by  a person  representing 
some  grand  sultan  whom  Peter  the  Grieat 
knocked  into  flinders.  But  the  skirts  were  in 
the  way  of  Fuller’s  feet,  and  the  cloth  around 
his  head,  which  formed  the  turban,  was  offens- 
ive ; so  Fuller  laid  Lord  Dundreary  and  Calif 
Abdul  on  the  shelf,  and  did  up  the  falls  and 
mishaps  of  the  man  learning  to  skate  in  his  own 
proper  person. 

The  next  day,  on  Fuller’s  appearance  in  the 
streets,  several  persons  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him ; and  finally  meeting  with  an 
Englishman  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Odes- 
sa, he  gave  Fuller  to  understand  that  he  had 
made  quite  a hit  — that  he  had  heard  of  his 
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performance  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  Fuller ; which  named  gentle- 
man soon  found  out  that  the  Englishman  was  a 
kind  of  adventurer  like  himself,  and  was  living 
in  the  city  by  his  wits.  He  told  Fuller  that  he 
had  no  doubt  he  would  succeed  in  his  exhibi- 
tions, and  he  suggested  to  him,  what  he  had 
not  known  before,  that  between  Odessa  and 
Moscow,  a distance  of  a thousand  English  miles, 
there  were  several  large  and  prosperous  cities, 
each  of  which  possessed  a handsome  theatre. 
He  said  that  the  people  were  fond  of  amuse- 
ments, and  depended  upon  foreigners  entirely 
for  such  recreations. 

Fuller  and  the  Englishman  soon  became  fast 
friends,  and  for  this  information  he  was  subse- 
quently much  indebted. 

The  day  following  his  second  performance, 
as  he  was  walking  on  the  grand  Bquare,  a very 
showy  carriage,  with  heavily-mounted  harness, 
and  footmau  in  livery,  suddenly  stopped  oppo- 
site to  him.  He  was  next  surprised  at  seeing 
a lady,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  children, 
put  her  head  out  of  the  coach  window  and 
beckon  him  toward  her.  Fuller  had  spent  so 
many  weeks  in  Eastern  cities,  where  the  women 
are  veiled,  or  held  as  prisoners  by  their  lords, 
that  ho  had  had  no  intercourse  with  ladies ; 
this  unexpected  piece  of  courtesy  from  one  who 
was  so  like  his  own  countrywomen  in  face  and 
manners  therefore  filled  him  with  unexpected 
pleasure.  Approaching  at  the  summons,  the 
lady,  in  good  English,  said  she  desired  to  speak 
with  him,  and  then  held  up  a little  girl,  some 
four  years  old,  to  shake  his  hand. 

A good  look  satisfied  him  that  this  was  the 
princess  who  took  such  an  interest  in  his  first 
performance,  and  sealed  his  success  by  throw- 
ing him  a bouquet.  The  lady  was  very  gra- 
cious, and,  touching  the  spring  to  her  carriage 
door,  opened  it,  and  directed  him,  with  a mo- 
tion accustomed  to  being  obeyed,  to  take  the  seat 
opposite  to  her.  The  lady  then,  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  went  on  to  say  how  much 
she  was  pleased  on  the  night  of  his  first  per- 
formance ; and  learning  that  he  was  not  only  a 
stranger  but  an  American,  she  wished  to  show 
him  some  attention,  and  for  that  purpose  she 
desired  that  he  would  come  to  her  residence 
while  in  Odessa  and  make  it  his  home. 

Almost  confounded  by  such  good-natured 
hospitality,  he  returned  his  thanks,  made  him- 
self as  agreeable  as  possible,  and,  after  a ride 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  set  down  at  the 
theatre,  the  children  imitating  their  mother  in 
shaking  their  little  hands  in  “good-by.” 

Fuller  afterw  ard  learned  from  experience  that 
the  Russian  ladies  connected  with  the  nobility 
are  very  attentive  to  people  attached  to  the 
theatres,  or  any  other  public  exhibition  which 
amuses  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  lady’s  invitation,  the 
day  after  this  incident  he  concluded  he  would 
enlarge  his  list  of  adventures  by  dining  with  a 
princess ; and  so  he  started  for  the  designated 
place,  which  he  found  was  the  official  residence 


of  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  the  district  of 
country  of  which  Odessa  was  the  capital.  Ar- 
riving at  the  house,  he  was  invited  into  the 
common  reception-room,  wrhich  was  used  by  the 
people  who  had  business  with  the  government. 
From  this  room  he  w'as  ushered  into  a large 
reception-hall  under  the  charge  of  a sesv&nt. 
This  room  had  a floor  waxed  until  it  shone  like 
a piece  of  polished  furniture.  From  this  place 
he  went  into  a splendid  garden  filled  with  seats, 
evidently  intended  for  the  purposes  of  enter- 
taining a great  number  of  people.  At  last  he 
was  led  into  a sort  of  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing, where  he  was  directed,  to  leave  his  hat  on 
the  first-floor.  He  was  then  led  up  stairs,  and 
into  a small  but  handsomely  furnished  room, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a table  covered  with 
a white  napkin,  on  wkich  were  displayed  the 
casters  and  porcelain  necessary  to  accommo- 
date one  person  with  a dinner. 

Wondering  what  all  this  meant,  and  espe- 
cially anxious  about  the  appearance  of  the 
princess,  he  was  left  half  an  hour  or  more  in 
this  state  of  perplexity,  when  a servant  dressed 
in  livery  appeared,  bearing  before  him  a tureen 
of  soup,  followed  by  another  with  a roll  of  bread, 
and  two  or  three  napkins  on  his  arm. 

He  ventured  to  ask  what  this  meant,  when 
he  was  informed  by  the  servants,  one  of  whom 
spoke  very  good  English,  that  his  mistress  had 
left  home,  directing  that,  when  he  called,  he 
was  to  have  dinner  served,  and  enjoy  whatever 
else  the  hospitalities  of  the  place  afforded. 

Beginning  to  “understand  something,”  be 
very  modestly  inquired  for  the  princess,  and 
about  the  time  she  indulged  in  eating,  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  lady  in  question  was  out 
of  town,  and  further,  that  she  dined  with  her 
children  in  the  main  building;  but  that  he 
was  to  consider  the  room  he  was  in  always  at 
his  sendee  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Odessa. 

Understanding  now  what  his  hostess  meant 
by  his  dining  with  her,  he  placed  his  feet  under 
the  black  wAlnut,  put  a napkin  over  his  knees, 
and  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  appease 
his  appetite. 

The  soup  was  excellent,  and  so  were  three 
courses  of  substantial  food,  evident  care  being 
taken  to  give  him  something  as  unlike  the  na- 
tional Russian  and  Oriental  dishes  he  had  been 
previously  feasting  on  as  possible.  The  wine, 
of  uncommonly  fine  flavor,  but  very  heavy, 
was  followed  by  fruit.  This  was,  indeed,  a 
memorable  occasion ; and  in  better  humor  than 
usual  with  “ the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,” 
he  left  the  house,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  there  being  a great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
dining  with  a Russian  princess,  though  she  was 
herself  personally  out  of  town — that  is,  in  her 
own  room,  probably,  attending  to  the  duties  of 
her  household. 

There  w'as  something  so  unobtrusive  in  the 
hospitality  of  this  lady  that  he  afterward  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  never  felt  that  he  w as  in- 
truding, and  he  determined  to  make  some  rec- 
ompense. He  proposed  that  she  should  give 
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the  juveniles  of  her  household  a party,  and  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  amuse  them  and 
their  guests.  The  princess  liked  the  proposi- 
tion ; but  to  his  astonishment  added,  that  the 
whole  matter  would  depend  upon  whether  she 
could  obtain  permission  from  the  head  of  the 
poli<%. 

There  was  a mysteiy  about  the  Russian 
government  that  he  could  not  understand — all 
through  the  country  he  found  there  was  some 
secret  power  not  visible  to  the  eye.  Here  was 
what  appeared  to  be  the  wife  of  (he  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  central  government,  depend- 
ent upon  some  higher  authority,  that  was  con- 
fided to  the  hands  of  a man  whom  we  should 
call  the  “Chief  of  Police.” 

The  party,  however,  came  off,  and  it  was  the 
only  time  in  Russia  that  he  thoroughly  saw  the 
best  social  life.  His  idea  was  that,  in  almost 
every  respect,  so  far  as  the  children  and  guests 
were  concerned,  the  party  resembled  a similar 
affair  in  New  York.  The  little  folks,  as  a rule, 
were  of  fair  complexions,  auburn  hair  and  blue 
eyes  prevailing.  The  dresses  were  very  superb, 
of  the  latest  Parisian  style,  and  the  masquerade 
was  made  more  attractive  by  many  of  the  dress- 
es being  exact  imitations  of  the  costumes  of  the 
powerful  nationalities  which  make  up  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  representatives  of  the  pic- 
turesque attire  of  the  Circassians  and  Cossacks 
were  peculiarly  attractive.  These  costumes 
seem  to  be  held  in  veneration  by  the  people  at 
large,  for  he  subsequently  found  that  in  every 
city,  and  especially  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  dress- 
es of  the  Circassian  and  the  Cossack  were  con- 
stantly before  every  eye,  something  as  the  High- 
land dress  is  in  England. 

He  remained  six  weeks  in  Odessa,  giving 
seven  exhibitions,  the  weather  all  the  time 
being  intensely  warm,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
season  unfavorable.  Here  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  going  among  the  people,  and 
thought  that  he  learned  thereby  the  following 
facts  regarding  Russian  life.  Every  store,  pub- 
lic building,  and  house  where  people  frequent 
is  ornamented  with  a little  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  before  whom  every  one,  at  all  times  of 
the  day  and  under  any  possible  circumstance, 
is  continually  bowing.  If  a funeral  passes,  the 
rich  and  poor  alike  stop,  take  off  their  hats, 
and  reverently  utter  a prayer.  There  is  almost 
as  much  solemnity  in  entering  an  hotel  as  a 
church,  for  the  reason  that  that  symbol  of  re- 
ligion is  in  both.  This  impression  of  the  arti- 
ficially religious  character  of  the  people  Is  given 
even  in  the  Merchants’  Exchange  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Hence  the  people  have  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  being  polite,  for  the  hat  is  ever 
promptly  taken  off  and  is  held  in  the  hand,  not 
necessarily  from  respect  to  the  persons  present, 
but  to  the  visible  representative  of  an  exacting 
religion. 

The  English  acquaintance,  who  had  assisted 
bim  with  his  vernacular  and  business  knowl- 
edge, at  Puller’s  request  made  out  a list  of 
places  he  would  find  it  profitable  to  stop  at  on 
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his  way  to  Moscow.  He  also  put  on  paper 
several  questions  in  Russian,  with  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  English  rendering  of  the  same. 

Fuller  was  drilled  into  pronouncing  the  Rus- 
sian words ; and  with  his  friend’s  blessing,  and, 
owing  to  his  natural  imprudence,  very  little 
money,  he  turned  his  back  on  Odessa  and  its 
pleasant  memories,  and  started  by  a circuitous 
route  on  his  long  journey  toward  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  most  wonderful  country  in  Europe. 

Taking  a steamer  at  Odessa,  a voyage  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  toward  the  east  brought  him  to  the 
important  harbor  and  handsome  city  of  Kher- 
son, which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  but  for  its 
rival  Odessa,  would  now  have  been  the  princi- 
pal Russian  city  on  the  Black  Sea.  Here  he 
found  an  Englishman  to  whom  he  had  a letter 
of  introduction,  who  treated  him  with  consid- 
erable attention,  and  under  whose  auspices  he 
gave  two  exhibitions.  This  gentleman  insisted 
upon  his  knowing  a great  deal  of  John  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  who  died  in  that  city  nearly 
eighty  years  ago,  and  took  Fuller  a ride  into  the 
suburbs  of  Kherson,  where  Howard’s  remains 
lie  buried.  He  was  further  informed  that  this 
resting-place  was  selected  by  Howard  himself, 
which  must  have  been  chosen  for  the  security 
it  gave  of  being  on  dry  land,  for  a more  deso- 
late place,  even  to  be  buried  in,  could  not  be 
conceived.  From  this  point  Fuller’s  line  of 
travel  was  no  longer  by  water,  but  across  the 
country. 

To  meet  this  demand,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  country,  he  hired  a Rus- 
sian cart  to  take  him  to  a village  on  the  gov- 
ernment post  route  to  Moscow',  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Katherinoff,  a distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  versts,  or  about  eighty-six  English 
miles.  The  vehicle  was  without  springs,  and 
Fuller  was  compelled  to  sit  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  The  horse,  which  was  a poor  half- 
starved  animal,  and  only  less  savage  in  appear- 
ance than  his  Russian  driver,  managed  to  make 
about  eight  versts  an  hour.  Within  a mile  of 
his  starting-place  all  signs  of  civilization  disap- 
peared, the  road  winding  through  a low  deso- 
late country  composed  of  moor  and  swamp. 

To  add  to  the  unpleasantness  of  his  situation, 
there  commenced  a cold  drizzling  rain,  that 
soon  wet  him  to  the  skin.  In  this  condition, 
and  with  every  bone  in  his  body  more  or  less 
fractured,  his  Jehu  came  to  a log-cabin,  not 
unlike  a squatter’s  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  noise  of  cart-wheels,  and  the  hal- 
looing of  the  driver,  caused  the  door  of  the  hut 
to  be  opened,  and  there  peeped  out  a rough- 
looking woman,  surrounded  at  the  knees  by 
two  or  three  children.  It  was  instantly  appar- 
ent that  this  was  the  cart -owner’s  house  and 
family. 

There  was  nothing  very  assuring  in  all  this. 

His  baggage  was  lifted  into  the  hut,  and  he  was 
invited  by  a significant  sign  to  enter.  There 
was  a little  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  a strong 
smell  of  tainted  fish  and  garlic.  The  hostess 
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was  dressed  so  like  her  husband,  and  looked  so 
much  like  him  in  the  face,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  she  was  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  chil- 
dren, however,  were  decidedly  handsome,  the 
eldest  about  five  years  old.  They  were  of  fair 
complexion,  reddish  hair,  with  large  blue  eyes ; 
they  6eemed  of  too  gentle  blood  to  be  children 
of  such  a savage  pair. 

The  head  of  the  family  presently  entered  his 
cabin,  and,  much  to  Fuller's  astonishment,  he 
walked  directly  up  to  the  little  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, suspended  on  the  wall,  and  commenced  an 
almost  inaudible  prayer,  continually  crossing 
himself.  Fatigued  and  hungry  as  he  must  have 
been,  he  kept  up  his  devotions  fully  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  his  wife  in  the  mean  time 
making  preparations  for  supper.  The  meal 
consisted  of  the  national  dish  of  black  bread, 
which  is  very  sour  and  repulsive  to  unaccus- 
tomed palates,  moistened  by  very  sour  milk. 
In  honor  of  Fuller's  presence,  probably,  there 
was  also  set  upon  the  table  the  remarkable  tea-  j 
urn  of  the  Russians,  which  is  the  inevitable 
ornament  of  the  palace  and  hut.  It  is  a won- 
derful invention,  and  it  seems  strange  that  some 
ingenious  Yankee  does  not  patent  it,  and  make 
a fortune  by  its  introduction  into  our  own  coun- 
try. It  is  urn-shaped,  with  a copper  or  iron 
cylinder  in  the  centre,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
bottom  something  like  a coarse  sieve.  This 
urn  full  of  water  is  set  on  the  table,  a little 
coarsely  pulverized  charcoal  is  put  in  the  cylin- 
der and  set  on  fire.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
the  water  is  boiling.  The  tea-pot  is  set  upon 
the  top  of  the  urn,  its  contents  are  thus  kept 
warm,  and  are  readily  replenished  from  the  boil- 
ing water  below.  A most  convenient  thing  for 
travelers,  and  indispensable  in  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Russia.  Unpalatable  as  were  the 
black  bread  and  sour  milk,  the  tea  was  deli- 
cious, and  after  this  sumptuous  repast  Fuller 
felt  a little  more  comfortable.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  religious  character  of  his  host 
and  landlord,  and  watching  the  little  children, 
the  eldest  one  of  whom  tried  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, he  gradually  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  should  not  be  murdered  in  his  bed 
for  his  baggage,  and  endeavored  to  be  con- 
tented. 

The  eldest  of  the  children,  the  little  girl, 
gradually  came  to  his  side,  and  leaned  upon 
his  knee.  She  was  attracted  by  the  brilliant 
colors  of  a cheap  scarf  he  had  around  his  neck, 
and  finally  got  bold  enongh  to  put  up  her  little 
hands  and  touch  the  edges  with  her  fingers. 
Fuller  was  surprised  at  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  offshoot  of  a Russian  peasant,  and  made 
the  reflection,  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  ex- 
perience, that  the  Russians  are  a remarkably 
fine  race,  and  that  their  national  progress  is  the 
natural  result  of  their  blood.  He  held  a long 
chat  with  this  little  girl,  the  language  of  the  | 
eyes  being  universal,  and  at  last,  to  please  her 
and  gain  the  good-will  of  her  parents,  he  took 
off  the  scarf  and  presented  it  to  the  child,  which 
generosity  was  repaid  by  the  mother  and  little 


girl  prostrating  themselves  before  him,  liter- 
ally “ kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment.” 

The  old  woman  then  went  out,  and  returned 
presently  with  a bundle  of  clean  straw,  which 
j she  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  placing  Ful- 
ler's carpet-bag  conveniently  for  a pillow,  signi- 
fied that  his  bed  was  ready,  and  he  cocdd  re- 
tire when  he  pleased. 

“Family  prayers”  then  followed,  which 
seemed  to  be  addressed  entirely  to  the  little 
image  already  alluded  to.  The  light  was  put 
out  by  ashe% being  thrown  over  the  living  em- 
bers in  the  large  fire-place.  The  wife,  without 
changing  her  clothing,  lay  down  beside  Fuller; 
then  her  husband,  then  the  children — all  on 
the  floor.  The  novelty  of  his  situation  ren- 
dered 6leep  impossible. 

The  next  morning  up  bright  and  early.  Ful- 
ler noticed  that  his  scarf  was  draped  under  the 
Virgin ; she  got  the  credit  for  the  gift.  After 
a breakfast  of  black  bread  and  sour  milk,  he 
started  again  on  his  journey  over  a flat  country, 
the  most  desolate  forbidding  moor,  a low  wet 
prairie,  unrelieved  by  a single  break  in  the 
landscape,  or  by  a tree,  shrub,  or  peasant's  cot- 
tage. This  continued  for  three  long  and  weary 
days,  when  he  suddenly,  after  descending  into 
a valley,  came  upon  the  suburbs  of  the  large 
and  flourishing  town  of  Katherinoff. 

More  dead  than  alive,  from  the  rough  usage 
of  his  journey,  he  got  out  of  his  cart  at  a hand- 
somely constructed  hotel,  which  stood  upon  the 
public  square,  and  in  sight  of  which,  his  ex- 
periences in  Odessa  informed  him,  was  the  of- 
ficial residence  of  some  noble,  with  the  usual 
garden  attached.  He  settled  with  his  faithful 
driver — for  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  as  honest 
and  stolid  as  his  horse — went  into  the  hotel, 
where  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  obsequi- 
ous waiters,  for  his  appearance  was  so  equivo- 
cal and  unexpected  that  he  was  always,  at  first 
sight,  taken  for  some  immense  grandee.  He 
took  out  his  paper  on  which  was  written  the 
commonplace  expressions  of  Russian  and  En- 
glish ; but  not  being  able  to  make  head  nor  tail 
of  them,  he  dramatically  pointed  to  his  mouth 
and  said  “Beef-steak.”  This  was  sufficient. 
This  word  is  understood  in  all  countries,  at  all 
public  houses,  as  an  order  for  something  sub- 
stantial to  eat. 

After  satisfying  his  craving  hunger,  w’ith  the 
professional  eye  of  a showman  he  looked  about 
the  streets,  and  saw  the  welcome  evidence  of 
“amusements  patronized”  by  the  remains  of 
old  show-bills  on  street  corners,  wilting  away 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Pursuing 
information  under  difficulties,  he  finally  came 
across  the  proper  man,  in  the  person  of  a Ger- 
man, who  made  himself  generally  useful  to  for- 
eign performers — a man  who  knew  where  to 
apply  for  a license  to  have  an  exhibition,  knew 
the  best  people  to  consult  on  the  subject ; who 
was,  in  fact,  a natural  factotum  for  every  show- 
man, and  was  as  distinctly  marked  to  designate 
his  genus  as  is  a tiger  or  a zebra. 

This  fellow  entered  into  Fuller's  projects 
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with  painful  avidity;  he  had  never  seen  any 
one  skate  on  wheels ; but  the  novelty  struck 
him  as  something  wonderful,  and  he  proposed 
to  go  at  once  and  make  the  proper  arrange- 
ments. Fuller  was  very  anxious  to  give  a per- 
formance, for  his  funds  were  running  low.  To 
secure  this  man’s  confidence  he  offered  to  go 
to  the  hotel  and  let  him  witness  a rehearsal ; 
the  man  said  this  was  no  matter.  Rather  du- 
bious about  success,  for  he  was  embarrassed  at 
the  fellow’s  enthusiasm,  Fuller  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours 
the  German  came  over  to  him  and  showed  him 
a permission  to  exhibit,  and  leave  to  give  a 
performance  in  the  public  garden.  That  night, 
with  this  man’s  personal  assistance,  he  erected 
a stage  fifty  feet  square,  over  which  he  put  a 
large  tent,  which  was  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  garden,  and  surmounted  the  temporary 
structure  with  the  American  flag. 

In  the  mean  time  Fuller’s  agent  had  a pla- 
card printed  and  stuck  up  on  the  public  places, 
announcing  that  an  American  gentleman,  “ by 
special  order”  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
perform  before  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror, a man  who  was  overloaded  with  decora- 
tions presented  by  his  own  country  and  the 
44 natives  of  the  East,”  a man  rolling  in  wealth, 
had  agreed  to  give  his  unrivaled  performance 
to  the  people  of  the  city. 

The  night  of  his  first  appearance  was  greeted 
with  a crowded  house.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
city  were  delighted ; and  after  fulfilling  his  an- 
nounced engagement  of  four  nights,  he  per- 
formed in  the  Nobles’  Hall  for  the  more  espe- 
cial gratification  of  the  ladies  and  children,  and 
ended  by  a farewell  benefit,  in  which  he  was 
made  to  understand,  because  of  his  being  an 
American,  they  were  glad  to  show  him  all  pos- 
sible attention.  His  German  agent  he  paid 
liberally,  and  ho  was  happy  beyond  expression 
while  Fuller  remained  with  him,  and  would 
have  followed  him  on  his  journey,  but  was 
somehow  on  the  limits  for  debt,  and  could  not 
leave  the  place. 

Fuller  was  now  on  the  regular  government 
route  toward  the  capital  of  the  empire.  In- 
stead of  a private  conveyance  he  could  travel 
by  the  post  route,  which  is  regulated  by  Rus- 
sian law.  You  hire  your  horses  at  stated  prices, 
and  go  a stated  number  of  miles,  traveling  from 
station  to  station,  accompanied  by  a pass  which 
you  have  to  show  at  every  stopping-place ; and 
woe  to  the  unhappy  man,  w hether  traveler  or 
driver,  if  any  thing  tangible  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  that  written  instrument ! The  ve- 
hicle was  the  usual  cart  without  springs,  and 
the  traveling  slow ; but  it  was  safe,  and,  after 
its  fashion,  comfortable.  Under  such  favorable 
auspices  Fuller  started  for  Karkov,  five  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  Moscow.  This  he  knew 
was  a grand  city,  famous  for  having  four  annu- 
al fairs,  and  consequently  always  favorable  for 
exhibitions. 

The  second  night  out  his  journey  was  sud- 
denly arrested.  The  report  at  the  station  was 


that  no  traveler  would  be  allowed  to  pursue  his 
way  for  two  or  more  days.  A courier  had 
passed  along,  announcing  that  the  Emperor  w as 
on  the  road,  moving  toward  the  Black  Sea,  and 
all  the  horses  were  of  course  at  his  command. 
The  best  ones  (and  all  w’ere  bad  enough)  were 
stabled  and  groomed.  Fuller  congratulated 
himself  that  he  would  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  grand  personage,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  friend  at  Katherinoff,  had  hired 
him  at  great  expense  to  come  to  his  capital. 
He  hung  about  the  post  station,  for  there  was 
no  house  but  the  stables  and  inn,  and  awaited 
the  result.  The  contemplated  arrival  of  the 
Czar  had  a singular  effect  upon  the  people.  It 
appeared  as  if  they  envied  the  veiy  horses  that 
were  to  drag  the  carriages  in  his  suit.  There 
was  a veneration  and  almost  worship  displayed 
which  Fuller  could  not  wholly  resist;  and  he 
began  to  look  for  the  Emperor’s  arrival  with  al- 
most as  much  anxiety  as  did  his  glorious  ma- 
jesty’s subjects.  The  third  night,  about  twelve 
o’clock,  Fuller  heard  a noise  in  the  court-yard, 
and  sprang  to  the  window.  It  was  moonlight — 
made  dim  by  passing  heavy  clouds.  He  caught 
a glimpse  of  a dozen  toll  men  on  horseback, 
their  steel  breast-plates  and  splendid  uniforms 
half  concealed  under  heavy  cloaks ; their  helm- 
ets glistened  for  a moment ; they  gave  some  di- 
rections in  a low  voice,  and  dashed  on.  The 
next  moment  all  the  groomed  post-horses  were 
arranged  in  the  road.  Presently  a carriage 
dashed  up,  the  horses  were  instantly  changed ; 
another  came  along  with  the  same  result,  until 
some  thirty,  all  apparently  exactly  alike,  were 
thus  mysteriously  dispatched.  In  one  of  these 
carriages,  no  outsider  knew  which  one,  was  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  possibly  asleep. 
It  was  a dramatic  performance,  and  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  simple  Russians  that 
“the  father”  was  indeed  a god.  The  mystery 
attending  the  whole  movement  inspired  Fuller’s 
democratic  republican  soul  with  a feeling  of 
awe  and  reverence  that  he  did  not  suppose 
could  be  called  forth  by  any  human  being. 

At  Karkov  he  found  all  the  facilities  and  as- 
sociations peculiar  to  any  large  city.  The  ho- 
tels were  so  crowded  that  he  was  congratulated 
that  he  got  a sleeping-place  in  a servant’s  room. 
Here  he  met  with  a native-born  American,  but 
w ho  was  superficially  a German  Jew.  He  said 
he  was  born  in  New  York,  and  when  about  ten 
years  of  age  his  parents,  having  made  a com- 
petency, returned  to  Frankfort,  their  native 
city.  The  German  Israelitish  American  ap- 
peared to  be  very  much  of  a cosmopolitan,  and 
could  be  at  home  any  where.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Karkov,  and  insisted  on  show- 
ing Fuller  some  of  the  splendid  churches  which 
adorn  the  city.  In  a public  building  he  saw  a 
library  containing  fifty  thousand  volumes.  They 
were  splendidly  bound,  and  seemed  more  for 
show  than  use. 

At  this  place  Fuller  made  a profitable  en- 
gagement, and  appeared  four  times  at  the  En- 
glish Opera  House,  a handsome  building,  dedi- 
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cated  to  all  sorts  of  performances  when  not 
used  by  the  opera  company,  the  performers  of 
which  company,  he  understood,  were  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government. 

On  his  way  to  Poltava  he  found  he  had  com- 
pleted more  than  half  of  his  journey  of  a thou- 
sand miles  which  lay  between  Odessa  and  Mos- 
cow. He  was  now  becoming  deeply  impressed 
with  the  wealth  and  universal  prosperity  of  the 
people.  He  had  so  far  seen  nothing  to  indicate 
discomfort  or  oppression.  The  country  was 
still  level,  in  fact  a continued  plain ; but  the 
soil  was  now  very  rich,  and  forest  trees  and 
vegetation  began  to  display  themselves.  The 
climate  was  so  temperate  that  the  cattle,  which 
are  remarkably  fine,  graze  out  all  the  year 
round,  Poltava,  which  is  a small  town,  is 
called  the  market-garden  of  the  empire.  Here 
is  a monument  erected  to  celebrate  Peter  the 
Great’s  decisive  victory  at  this  place,  in  1709, 
over  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Here  Fuller 
found  an  Italian  Opera  House,  and  the  usual 
“Nobles’  Garden. ” His  skating  called  forth 
the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of  pleas- 
ure. The  mass  of  the  people  were  very  little 
accustomed  to  ice  skating,  and  the  novelty  was 
almost  as  great  as  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Nabob  of  Surat.  The  Russians,  as  a people,  do 
not  indulge  much  in  skating,  though  the  popu- 
lar idea  in  America  is  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
naturally,  but  improperly,  connect  with  Russia 
a cold,  inhospitable  climate. 

Approaching  Orel,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Moscow,  Fuller  found  the 
country  beginning  to  be  more  broken  and  pic- 
turesque. This  place,  though  not  large,  is 
quite  fashionable,  being  what  we  should  call 
the  capital  city  of  the  State.  The  government 
houses  are  very  handsome,  and  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  representatives 
of  imperialism  were  more  directly  under  the 
vivify  ing  influence  of  “ head-quarters.”  There 
was  no  place,  however,  for  public  exhibitions 
except  in  the  Nobles’  Garden.  His  reputation 
had  now  preceded  him,  and  he  had  a large  and 
fashionable  audience,  many  ladies,  represent- 
ing the  nobility,  being  among  the  spectators. 
He  was  again  impressed  with  the  attention  pro- 
fessional exhibitors  receive  in  Russia ; for  the 
day  following  his  second  performance,  as  he 
was  passing  along  the  street,  a carriage  drew 
up  and  stopped  in  front  of  him.  In  it  was  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  who  spoke  to  him  in  Ger- 
man. Fuller  knew  enough  to  say  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  language.  The  lady  laugh- 
ed heartily,  and  said  something  in  an  entirely 
unknown  tongue.  He  was  still  more  embar- 
rassed. She  then  looked  at  his  feet,  and  point- 
ed toward  the  garden  where  he  had  performed, 
and  then  pointing  to  the  front  seat  in  her  car- 
riage, indicated  that  she  wished  him  to  occupy 
it,  which  he  did  without  further  hesitation. 
Under  her  guidance  he  rode  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  and  entered  the  suburbs. 
The  lady  pointed  out  what  she  considered  to 
be  the  most  attractive  places,  and  concluded 


her  grateful  hospitality  by  driving  up  tq  a 
summer  garden,  where  she  regaled  him  with 
refreshments,  the  materials  of  which  were 
cake,  fruit,  and  Champagne.  He  made  some 
pantomimic  demonstrations  as  to  payment,  but 
the  lady  smiled,  and  took  out  her  own  purse. 
He  waited  upon  her  to  her  carriage,  where 
waving  her  hand  as  an  adieu,  without  further 
ceremony  she  drove  off. 

The  same  lady  afterward  got  up  a private 
entertainment  at  her  own  house,  and  gave 
Fuller  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  an 
audience  composed  almost  entirely  of  matrons 
and  their  children.  The  custom  the  nobility 
have  of  waxing  their  floors  until  they  are 
thoroughly  polished  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  parlor  skating  to  be  well  done.  The  Lord 
Dundreary  exhibition  was,  therefore,  more  per- 
fect for  this  very  reason;  and  the  children 
were  convulsed  with  his  mishaps.  At  this 
family  performance  the  Cracovienne,  with  the 
proper  mnsic  and  costume,  was  received  with 
mixed  feelings  of  admiration  and  surprise, 
some  of  the  children  alluding  to  the  Poles  in 
some  way,  which  gave  it  possibly  a political 
character. 

Fuller  next  proceeded  to  Tula,  “the  Bir- 
mingham of  Russia,”  a handsome,  thriving  little 
town ; here  he  saw  by  the  play-bills  on  the  street 
corners  that  there  was  no  public  place  of  amuse- 
ment, and  he  could  not  find  a person  who  spoke 
English.  In  disgust  he  went  on  to  Serpuchov, 
where  he  struck  the  railway,  which  runs  to 
Moscow.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  road  is  made 
after  the  English  fashion,  and  in  accordance 
with  custom,  comfort,  and  economy,  he  took  a 
second-class  car.  Here  he  discovered  that 
baggage  is  always  counted  extra , and  paid  for 
accordingly.  It  was  a great  comfort,  after  trav- 
eling in  Russian  carts  without  springs,  to  sit 
down  in  one  of  these  carriages  with  “modern 
improvements,”  and  to  be  hauled  along,  not 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  by  suffering, 
half-starved  horses,  but  by  tireless  steam  that 
seemed  to  Fuller  to  fly  over  the  road. 

In  a few  hours,  and  late  at  night,  he  reached 
the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  after  having,  in 
five  months,  traveled  over  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  passing  through  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  meeting  all  the  way,  from  all 
classes,  respectful  attention,  universal  kindness, 
and  generous  hospitality. 

At  Moscow  he  found  letters  from  his  foreign 
friends,  and  many  Americans,  who  gave  him  a 
welcome;  also  a popular  troupe  of  Tyrolean 
minstrels,  with  the  manager  of  which  he  at 
once  made  a profitable  engagement. 

Fuller  remained  in  this  city  for  three  months. 
In  the  Tyrolean  troupe  one  of  the  “stars”  was 
a remarkably  handsome  girl,  who  received  great 
attention  from  the  Russian  nobility,  the  ladies 
striving  with  each  other  in  inviting  her  to  their 
houses.  These  people  would  also  get  up  ex- 
pensive entertainments,  and  invite  members  of 
the  troupe  to  take  part  with  them  in  social 
pleasure-gatherings.  In  the  suburbs  of  Mos- 
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coif  he  visited  the  iron-works  owned  by  Mr. 
Williams. 

Fuller’s  ambition  of  seeing  St.  Petersburg 
was  at  last  to  be  gratified.  Before  be  started 
for  that  wonderful  city  he  had  made  an  engage- 
ment which  would  occupy,  by  specification,  at 
least  seven  months.  Taking  the  cars,  he  reach- 
ed the  city  without  accident,  and  a casual  ex- 
amination confirmed  him  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
principal  towns  through  which  he  had  passed 
were  mere  miniature  representations  of  the  grand 
capital.  In  St.  Petersburg,  besides  Opera  House 
and  theatres,  there  were  innumerable  gardens, 
some  belonging  to  the  people,  others  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  nobility.  Many  of  these 
places  were  truly  magnificent.  For  four  con- 
secutive months  he  went  nightly  through  his 
performance  at  Tivoli  Gardens,  the  most  aris- 
tocratic place  of  public  resort.  A thousand 
persons  would  often  be  spectators ; and,  after  he 
got  through,  five  hundred  persons  would  put  on 
the  skates  and  enjoy  the  sport.  To  give  vari- 
ety, the  manager  had  numerous  costly  dresses 
and  masquerades  for  Fuller,  which,  together 
with  an  immense  band  of  first-class  musicians, 
gave  life  and  spirit  to  these  entertainments. 

Many  of  the  ladies  of  the  ton  connected  with 
the  court  would  contribute  to  these  amusements, 
and  would  often  have  them  repeated  at  their 
palaces.  These  public  entertainments  invari- 
ably closed  at  eleven  o’clock. 

When  permitted,  Fuller  visited  the  notable 
places,  but  especially  he  cultivated  some  of  the 
resident  Americans,  from  whom  he  received 
the  most  hospitable  attentions.  In  the  suburbs 
of  this  city  Mr.  Williams,  who  now  owns  the 
railroad  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
has  his  great  factory  for  the  construction  of 
railway  carriages,  employing  sometimes  over  a 
thousand  men,  many  of  whom  are  representa- 
tives of  official  families,  who  thus  obtain  a 
practical  knowledge  that  will  make  them  use- 
ful citizens.  The  example  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  working  in  the  navy-yard  in  Holland  as  a 
mechanic,  has  not  been  lost  on  the  masters  of 
his  great  people. 

Fuller  skated  with,  and  under  the  patronage 
of,  the  Russiau  Noble  Club  on  the  Neva,  and  was 
honored  with  one  appearance  at  the  great  na- 
tional theatre,  where  all  the  great  artists  of  the 
world  appear ; for  this  performance  he  was  paid 
by  the  government. 

From  St.  Petersburg  he  went  by  rail  to  Ber- 
lin, and  then  appeared  successively  at  Dres- 
den, Mecklenburg,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  and  in 
all  the  large  towns  of  Germany.  He  performed 
before  the  immense  crowds  gathered  at  the  great 
fair  of  Leipsic,  and  finally  reached  the  conven- 
tional land  of  skaters,  the  little  kingdom  of 
Holland,  where  he  found  the  most  favorable 
building  for  his  exhibition  he  had  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, which  was  known  as  the  “Crystal  Palace,” 
the  grand  hall  of  which  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long.  There  was  a nightly 
attendance  at  this  magnificent  exhibition-room 
of  a band  of  sixty  musicians — and  a thousand 


spectators  made  but  little  impression  on  the 
enormous  space  of  this  hall.  The  Hollauders 
are  not  good  skaters,  though  their  artists  arc 
very  fond  of  introducing  figures  thus  employed 
in  their  winter  landscapes.  Moreover,  there 
is  but  little  ice  in  the  country;  there  were  but 
three  days  of  ice  skating  the  winter  Fuller  spent 
in  Amsterdam. 

The  Hollanders  are  fa6t  skaters  for  a short 
distance,  but  expressed  the  most  unbounded 
astonishment  at  Fuller’s  proposition  to  make  a 
trial  skill  around  a circuit  of  ten  miles. 

In  his  experiences  in  Holland  there  was  some- 
thing he  never  could  understand.  His  fancy 
dances  were  always  viewed  with  a sort  of  stoical 
indifference ; but  whenever  he  folded  his  arras, 
and  thus  moved  along,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators  knew  no  bounds.  The  gentlemen 
would  cheer,  and  the  ladies  wave  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  frantic  admiration.  What  there 
was  about  this  easiest  of  all  the  motions  on 
skates  that  so  pleased  these  people  he  could 
never  understand.  It  may  probably  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Hollanders,  in  skating  in 
their  straight  lines,  keep  their  arms  dying  like 
the  sails  of  a wind-mill. 

While  in  Amsterdam  there  came  off  a regat- 
ta, the  contestants  being  English  yachts  against 
those  lampooned  specimens  of  naval  architect- 
ure known  as  Dutch  galiots.  To  his  sea-far- 
ing astonishment,  these  primitive-looking  ves- 
sels, with  boivs  like  the  side  of  a wash-tub,  out- 
sailed the  English  yachts,  beating  them  easily 
in  calm  or  rough  weather ! 

At  Rotterdam  he  had  a day  of  splendid  skat- 
ing in  the  harbor,  the  people  lining  the  river- 
banks  by  thousands.  After  appearing  at  all 
the  principal  towns,  he  ended  his  engagements 
on  parlor  skates  before  the  Queen  in  the  Opera 
House  of  the  Hague,  to  which  place  she  had  just 
returned  from  her  summer  palace. 

While  in  Amsterdam  he  visited  Brock,  on 
the  suburbs  of  that  city,  which  Washington 
Irving,  thirty  years  previously,  described  as  the 
cleanest  city  in  the  world.  The  place  is  sadly 
altered  since  then,  for  now  animals — two  cats 
and  a terrier  dog  among  them — are  occasional- 
ly seen  in  the  thoroughfares,  and  there  are 
blades  of  grass  absolutely  peeping  out  between 
the  bricks  that  cover  the  highways.  The 
premium  for  neatness  is  now  to  be  awarded 
Zaandam ; the  streets  of  which  are  also  paved 
with  brick,  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  profaned 
with  the  feet  or  hoofs  of  any  beast  whatever. 
The  houses  have  either  their  face  or  rear  built 
on  a canal ; consequently  there  are  no  yards, 
and  the  cellars  are  in  the  garrets. 

Here  it  was  that  Peter  the  Great  pursued  his 
business  of  a ship-carpenter.  The  hut  in  which 
he  wrought  as  a mechanic  is  still  in  existence, 
protected  from  the  elements  by  a brick  building 
that  incloses  it.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  his 
work-bench,  his  tools,  and  his  favorite  seat. 
While  looking  at  the  memorials  of  departed 
greatness,  it  occurred  to  Fuller  how  strange  it 
was  thftt  Shakspeare  s house  had  been  demol- 
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ished,  and  that  the  cottage  of  his  wife,  Anne 
Hathaway,  was  then  for  sale,  subject  to  being 
removed  from  its  foundations.  The  Hollanders 
pay  a respect  to  th£  memory  of  a neighboring 
monarch  and  alien  that  the  British  people  do 
not  to  their  own  blood,  and  one  superior  to 
Peter  the  Great,  the  immortal  Shakspeare ! 

Five  years  had  nearly  elapsed  since  Fuller, 
with  his  simple  pair  of  skates,  left  New  York 
city,  and  turning  his  face  toward  San  Francis- 
co, crossed  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  embarked  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
great  Pacific.  Crossing  its  entire  width  he 
reached  Australia,  passing  thence  up  the  Indi- 
an Ocean  to  the  Arabian  and  Red  Sea,  to  Suez, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople;  then  across 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
until,  upon  the  broad  wharfs  of  Amsterdam,  he 
could,  in  imagination  at  least,  look  across  the 
stormy  Atlantic  and  see  his  native  land.  He 
had  literally  gone  around  the  world  on  skates. 

A few  weeks  of  the  fall  of  1869  Mr.  Fuller  pass- 
ed with  his  friends  in  the  United  States.  In  cas- 
ual conversations  from  time  to  time  our  detailed 
account  of  his  novel  experiences  wras  obtained 
— and  probably  he  was  more  surprised  at  the 
fact  that  they  were  considered  worth  a serious 
record  than  he  ever  was  in  their  trials,  suffer- 
ings, and  enjoyments.  In  the  New  York  city 
morning  papers  of  October  81, 1869,  among  the 
passengers  bound  for  Paris  is  the  name  of  W.  H. 
Fuller.  In  this  metropolitan  city  of  the  world, 
from  present  indications,  he  seems  destined, 
for  a while  at  least,  to  be  the  star  on  skates. 


LINDA’S  YOUNG  LADY. 

“"VTARM  LINDA”  was  the  central  figure 
.ItJL  in  my  grandmother’s  kitchen ; the  jet 
ornament,  so  to  speak,  on  the  bosom  of  my  ma- 
ternal family ! Her  untiring  activity,  fidelity, 
and  boundless  capability  w'ere  the  chief  corner- 
stones of  its  domestic  repose ; her  native  wit 
and  quaint  drollery  the  crowning  glory  of  its 
pinnacle  of  pride.  These  peculiarities  of  hers 
had,  in  the  course  of  years,  made  her  so  widely 
and  favorably  known  through  all  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  the  family  tree,  that  to  quote  from 
Marm  Linda  was  like  quoting  from  Shakspeare, 
only  that  it  often  happened  that  her  remarks 
were  wonderfully  like  the  celebrated  44  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out,” 
for  from  the  very  abundance  and  volubility  of 
her  words,  and  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  her 
fancy,  there  was  apt  to  spring  up  a charming 
obscurity  of  expression,  which  gave  a certain 
raciness  to  her  remarks  wholly  original;  her 
tropes  and  her  metaphors,  her  similes  and  her 
aphorisms,  were  so  abundant  that  they  often 
fairly  tripped  up  each  others  heels  in  the  utter- 
ance ; and  while  the  gist  of  her  remarks  was 
usually  discernible  amidst  the  fog  and  the  mS- 
ltfe,  the  language  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  their  conveyance  was  very  apt  to  be 
upset,  if  not  foundered  and  wrecked  on  its  way ; 
and  any  endeavor  to  Bet  her  right  in  suth  cases 


usually  brought  out  a flood  of  merry,  musical 
laughter,  and  the  words,  “Laws!  well;  did  I 
now  ? Well,  what  odds  ? I s’pose  if  I didn’t 
speak  I shouldn’t  say  nothing ; so  dare  it  is,  yer 
see.” 

I can  not  venture  in  this  brief  sketch  of  my 
old  heroine  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  in  deal- 
ing with  similar  dark  subjects,  44  Linda  was  of 
the  pure  Congo  breed or,  44  She  was  an  un- 
mixed African ;”  for  she  was  probably  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

I am  not  going  to  puzzle  or  weaTy  my  read- 
ers with  any  profound  genealogical  investiga- 
tions into  the  history,  name,  and  nation  of  her 
various  progenitors : 

“Who  was  her  father?  Who  was  her  mother? 

Had  she  a sister?  Had  sho  a brother?** 

and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; probably  neither  we 
nor  she  could  have  done  so  if  we  had  tried, 
and  fortunately  neither  she  nor  we  ever  felt 
called  upon  to  make  the  attempt.  She  was  in 
the  world,  she  had  come  into  it  by  some  means 
or  other,  she  did  not  know  how ; she  W’as  in  it 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  she  did  not  know 
what ; and  she  had  got  to  leave  it  at  some 
time  or  other,  she  did  not  know  when;  and 
that  was  all  she  seemed  to  know,  or  care  to 
know,  upon  the  subject ; and,  after  all,  is  not 
that  in  reality  pretty  much  the  amount  of  what 
we  any  of  us  do  know  about  it  ? 

To  be  sure  we  have  44  had  fathers  in  the 
flesh,”  and  so  doubtless  had  she,  although  6he 
could  not  name  them;  and  if  she  could  not 
finish  the  quotation, 44  which  corrected  us,”  she 
could  tell  of  many  who  had  done  her  that  senr- 
ice  without  the  parental  claim  to  justify  them 
in  doing  so ; so  we  will  let  her  antecedents  go, 
only  premising  that,  as  in  the  popular  strong 
drinks  of  her  native  Southern  States,  the  far- 
famed  “sherry-cobblers,”  and  44 mint-juleps,” 
sweet  and  sour,  ice  and  spirit,  fruit  and  herb, 
are  mingled  in  strange  and  seemingly  incongru- 
ous juxtaposition,  and  yet  by  the  mere  turning 
of  a straw  they  are  “in  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out.”  Even  so  it  seemed  in  Linda’s 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  composition,  the 
Saxon,  Congo,  French,  Indian,  and  Spanish 
elements,  in  their  unknown  relationships  and 
in  an  unremembered  past,  had  been  mingled 
together,  and  from  this  strange  medley  of  na- 
tions and  sects  had  come  forth  something  very 
good,  and  that  something  blessed  our  home, 
and  was  “Marm  Linda.”  In  person,  Marm 
Linda  was  tall  and  stately ; not  portly,  as  is 
too  often  the  unclassical  fault  in  females  of  her 
hue,  but  trim  and  well  built ; always  scrupu- 
lously neat  in  her  dress,  though  with  a very 
I decided  leaning  to  color  and  ornament ; with  a 
face  of  deep  thoughtfulness  when  at  rest,  but 
suddenly  breaking  up  and  dimpling  into  all 
sorts  of  queer  quips,  and  quirks,  and  droll  gri- 
maces when  she  spoke ; embellishing  her  oratory 
by  the  free  and  graceful  as  well  as  emphatic 
gesticulations  of  head  and  feet,  hands,  arms, 
and  shoulders. 
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Tfcis  droll  and  piqnant  face  was  always  en- 
hanced by  the  showy  folds  of  the  Southern  tur- 
ban, which  she  had  never  laid  aside,  and  which 
she  seemed  to  regard  as  a mark  of  caste ; for 
although  very  glad  to  have  found  a home  in  the 
North,  and  very  proud  of  the  free  breath  she 
drew  there,  she  still,  in  her  heart,  entertained 
a certain  respectful  memory  of  the  aristocracy 
of  her  native  place,  and  took  ever  a grim  pleas- 
ure in  recalling  the  ancient  glories  of  the  “Old 
Dominion,11  evidently  feeling  that  some  of  the 
reflected  splendor  and  respectability  of  those 
old  times  still  surrounded  her,  because  she  had 
been  their  bondwoman,  “ born  on  their  estate ;” 
and  she  often  ended  her  remarks  with  “ Laws ! 
bress  yer,  chile ! yer  don’  no  nofling  ’bout  it ; 
how  should  yer  ? I s’pect  wo  had  more  nig- 
gers on  our  plantation  den  any  one  round! 
Aaws ! why,  dey  war  jes  like  grasshoppers  un- 
der yer  feet,  so  thick,  and  ’bout  as  much  use!” 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  early 
life  to  draw  out  from  Marm  Linda  some  of  the 
gorgeous  reminiscences  of  those  far-gone  days, 
when,  herself  a mere  thing,  a chattel,  she  saw 
and  heard  what  others  were  enjoying  around 
her ; but  this  was  a difficult  thing  to  do — a di- 
rect inquiry  would  have  been  met  by  Marm 
Linda  with  a respectful  but  obdurate  silence  : 
the  subject  had  to  be  approached  with  extreme 
caution ; but  when  once  she  began,  particularly 
if  you  could  so  manage  your  tactics  as  to  make 
her  appear  to  volunteer  the  communication,  she 
was  free  and  voluble,  warming  up  with  her  sub- 
ject, and  pouring  out  strange  faqts,  and  queer 
comments  upon  them,  with  a spiciness  wholly 
her  own. 

“I  thought  I’d  come  out  and  sit  with  yon  a 
little  while,  Marm  Linda,”  I said,  one  warm 
summer’s  afternoon.  “Grandmamma  is  fast 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  I believe,  and  it  is  so  much 
cooler  and  lighter  here  than  it  is  in  the  parlor.” 

“ Well,  yes ; I s’pects  so,”  said  Marm  Lin- 
da, evidently  glad  to  see  me,  although  she 
did  not  wish  to  flatter  me  by  letting  me  see  it. 
— “Well,  yes;  I s’pect  it  is— don’t  hev  to  shet 
de  bressed  sun  an’  wind  out  ob  my  kitchen  to 
keep  my  fine  carpet  and  furniter  from  fading — 
that’s  so.  Set  down,  honey,  if  yer  like  to — do. 
Law  sakes,  chile ! no,  not  dare ; don’t  go 
a nudging  yersel’  up  inter  de  winder,  jes  like  de 
cat,  an’  mussing  up  all  yer  putty  ruffles.  Look 
a dare  now ; see  what  a muss  yer  making  ob 
’um!  I guess  if  yer  bed  to  iron  out  yer  own 
dresses  yersel’,  yer’d  mind  how  yer  used  ’um 
dat  a way.  I reckon  yer’d  be  a deal  more  ker- 
fuler  ob  dem.  Bee  now  1 how  yer  all  up  in  a 
crimp  behind.  How  long  dat  gownd  going 
to  las’,  I wonder,  if  yer  use  it  so  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I answered,  carelessly. 
“However,  that  is  no  look-out  of  yours,  Marm 
Linda — you  won’t  have  to  do  it  up,  any  way.” 

“No,”  said  my  old  companion,  laughing 
good-humoredly,  “ I sha’n’t.  True  for  yer,  yer 
better  believe  it — dat’s  de  bressed  truff,  if  yer 
don’t  nebber  live  to  tell  anoder ; but  why  can’t 
yer  hev  took  a cheer,  honey,  and  sot  down  in 


it,  like  any  oder  Christianer  doz,  an’  not  be 
allers  boosting  up  on  to  de  winder-lege,  or  hist- 
ing  up  on  to  de  table,  just  like  a heathen  cod- 
derped — hey  ?” 

This  last  figure  of  speech  was  a very  favorite 
one  with  Marm  Linda.  What  her  exact  idea 
of  a quadruped  was  we  could  never  conject- 
ure ; but,  as  it  was  generally  preceded  by  the 
term  “ heathen,”  we  always  supposed  it  meant 
something  very  bad  in  her  mind. 

“I  ’claro  I nebber  see  yong  gals  kick  about 
as  dey  doz  nowaday,”  gravely  went  on  this 
sable  teacher  of  deportment ; “an1  I tink  it’s 
awful  on genteel — ’taint  manners  to  do  so,  an* 
manners  is  a bery  fine  ting,  particular  when 
dey  doz  not  cost  nothing.” 

“When  they  do  not  cost  any  thing,  did  you 
say?”  said  I,  laughing,  and  removing  myself, 
by  another  Ellsler  twirl,  from  the  window-sill 
to  the  end  of  the  dresser  as  I spoke.  “ Are 
manners  any  better,  then,  Marm  Linda,  when 
they  are  to  be  got  cheap  ?” 

“Dare  yer  go  agin,”  said  my  old  friend, 
holding  up  her  hands  in  holy  horror  at  my  ab- 
rupt evolution.  “Dare  yer  go — my  gracious, 
chile ! I’d  tink  yer  war  a born  pancake — I ’clare 
I would.” 

“ Or  a turn-over : how  will  that  do,  mam- 
my ?”  I said. 

“No,”  said  Marm  Linda,  sternly;  “yer  a 
deal  more  like  to  be  a turn-out,  I reckon,  if  yer 
don’t  ’have  yersel  f.  I isn’t  going  to  hev  no 
sich  confloptions  in  dis  yere  kitchen,  I tell  yer. 
Ef  yer  can't  set  down  widout  rooting  roun’  an’ 
wriggling  so,  yer’d  better  go  out  and  wriggle 
in  de  pig-sty— dey’s  used  to  sech  manners — I 
isn’t.  Manners  indeed !— cheap  manners,  did 
yer  say  ? Wa’al,  I wish  dey  was ; I’d  like  to 
hev  yer  get  dem  cheap,  for  yer  want  a mighty 
deal  ob  dem ; but  I’ll  tell  yer  what,  dey’d  kim 
cheap  to  yer  ef  yer  gib  all  yer  worth  for  ’em !” 

“ Oh,  Marm  Linda  1 am  I so  bad  as  that  ?” 

“Yes,  chile;  ebbery  bit  as  bad.  I nebber 
see  a yong  gal  flop  roun’  so ; stramming  tro 
the  kitchen  jes  like  a pair  ob  tongs ; and  rag- 
ing roun’  an*  roun’  for  ebber  and  ebber,  like  a 
mad  dog-star,  wid  his  tail  in’s  mouth!  My 
yong  lady  nebber  done  sich  tings — oh,  laws! 
massy  on  me,  I’d  like  to  see  her!” 

“ Oh  ! well ; I suppose  she  was  older  than  I 
am.  She  was  a young  lady , you  know  !” 

“Wa’al,  yes;  so  she  was,  sometimes,”  said 
Linda,  thoughtfully.  “But  she  warn’t  allers 
older,  not  when  she  warn’t  no  bigger  than 
yer  be ; but  she  war  a yong  lady  jes  de  same 
when  she  war  lille  gal.  Yer  wouldn’t  cotch 
her  a cutting  out  into  de  kitchen  to  talk  wid 
the  darkies,  I’ll  bet!” 

“ No,  I suppose  not ; but  what  did  she  do  ?” 

“Wa’al,  she  staid  where  she  longed,  I s’pose ; 
up  in  her  chamber,  or  in  de  drawing-room,  or 
on  de  verander.” 

“Yes,  I know — that  was  all  right,  I sup- 
pose ; but  what  did  she  do  ?” 

“Do?  She  didn’t  do  notting  oncommon, 
as  I knows  ob.  She  laid  on  the  sopas,  an’  read 
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books,  and  talked  conversation ; an*  eat  cake 
an1  ice-creams;  and  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
played  on  her  music,  an’  rode  out — laws,  dare’s 
plenty  an’  enuff  for  a yong  lady  to  do,  wit’out 
cutting  up  shines  like  you  do !” 

“Oh  yes;  I dare  say;  but  then,  you  see, 
Linda,  she  was  only  one,  and  so  she  had  to  be- 
have, and  be  prim  and  proper ; but  I have  got 
two  older  sisters,  you  know,  to  sit  in  the  parlor 
and  behave,  and  so  it’s  no  matter.”  . 

44  Well ! an*  habn’t  my  yong  lady  got  sisters 
too?  Wam’t  dare  Miss  Belle,  an'  Miss  Loiza, 
an'  Miss  Harr’ot?” 

“Why!  was  there?  I am  sure  I did  not 
know  that ; you  always  said  your  young  lady, 
and  so  I supposed  there  was  but  one.” 

“Laws  sakes  alive,  chile!  yes,  dare  war; 
dare  war  four  on  'urn ; but,  in  course,  on'y  one 
ob  'urn  war  my  yong  lady.  I 'longed  to  Miss 
Ad’line.” 

“ ’Longed  to  her  ?”  I said,  interrogatively. 

“ Yes,  chile ! don’  yer  know  ? I war  her  gal, 
her  nigger— oh ! laws  ; yer  don*  no,  I s'pose. 
Yer  Yankees  is  awful  smart,  and  knows  a deal — 
a sight  more  den  dey  used  to  know  down  Souf ; 
an*  yer  tink  yer  know  more  nor  yer  do,  a heap ; ! 
but  yer  don't  know  ebbery  ting  in  de  world 
yet,  honey ; an'  yer  hes  to  be  tole  some  tings, 
any  way.  Now,  yer  nebber  libed  down  Souf, 
an'  I s'pose  yer  don'  no  dat  in  de  fust  families, 
sich  as  I war  raised  in” — here  Marm  Linda 
bridled  up  complacently,  and  settled  her  tur- 
ban more  firmly  upon  her  head — “dat  when  a 
lille  white  child  is  horned,  de  nextest  lille  nig- 
ger borned  on  de  estate  is  'sidered  to  'long  to 
dcm.'* 

“ But  how  do  they  belong  to  them  ?”  I asked. 

“Why,  gracious,  chile!  don' yer  see?  dey 
gibs  dem  to  'um  for  dare  own.” 

“ But  what  for,  Linda  ?” 

“ Why,  to  play  wid  'um  when  dey  is  lille  chil- 
dun,  and  wait  on  dem  when  dey  grows  bigger ; 
an*  to  be  dare  nigger  allers — to  work  'um,  or  sell 
'um,  or  keep  dem,  jes  as  dey  done  choosas.” 

“ But  who  gives  them,  Marm  Linda?” 

“Why,  de  masser,  honey!  de  fader  ob  de 
lille  white  chile,  an*  de  masser  ob  de  lille 
darkie — he  gibs  de  one  to  de  oder.” 

“ But  he  has  no  right  to  do  it,”  I said,  warm- 
ly ; “ the  darkies  belong  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
masters ; they  don’t  own  them  !” 

“Don’t  dey,  now?”  said  Linda,  with  a low 
chuckling  laugh,  half  mirth,  half  bitterness. 
“ I guess  dey  links  dey  do ; at  least  dey  used  to 
tink  so,  an'  I s'pect  yer  tink  so  too,  ef  yer 
been  borned  down  Souf,  and  borned  a darkie. 

4 'Long  to  God,'  did  yer  say  ? Yes,  I s’pose 
dey  doz  now,  tanks  to  Masser  Linknm,  all  de 
niggers  doz  now,  dey  say  ; mebbe  dey  did  den ; 
but  ef  dey  did,  down  where  I war  raised,  'pears 
like  He  didn’t  make  no  great  'Count  of  6ich 
property  den ; for  dey  war  knocked  about,  and 
thrashed  round  awful,  in  dem  times.  But  I 
s'pect  He  has  ’membered  ’um  since  dat ; for  He 
'pears  to  hev  brought  dem  up  out  ob  de  red  sea 
ob  troubles  wid  a bery  'ticular  ’live ranee,  an’ 


sot  dem  up  high  an*  dry,  hallitajar!  an’  I’m 
mighty  glad  He’s  been  an'  done  it — that’s  so!” 

“ But  when  yon  belonged  to  Miss  Adeline, 
what  did  you  do  for  her?” 

“ Why,  I done  a sight  ob  tings;  I played 
wid  her  when  she  war  lille  baby,  an'  I toted 
her  round  when  she  war  tired ; an’  when  we 
growed  bigger,  I stole  cakes  for  her  from  ole 
Aunt  Basha  de  cook,  an'  fruit  from  de  garding ; 
I tolled  lies  for  her  when  she  telled  me  to,  an' 
when  she  telled  lies  I used  to  swear  to  'nm ; 
an'  when  she  broke  a plate  or  a finger-bowl,  I 
sed  I done  it,  an’  tuc  de  blame ; ef  she  tore 
her  gownd,  I hab  my  ears  boxed ; an'  ef  she 
fell  down  or  hurt  hersel',  I got  a floggin*. 
Well ! I tink  I done  my  duty  to  her  in  dem 
times,  any  way.” 

“ But,  Marm  Linda,  I think  it  was  too  bad 
to  treat  the  poor  little  darkies  so ; I think  ft 
was  cruel  and  wicked !” 

4 4 Laws ! no,  it  isn't,  chile ! it's  what  dey  was 
made  for,  an'  it’s  jes  good  enuff  for  dem ; dey’s 
allers  under  foot,  dem  little  niggers  is ; an'  dey 
an’t  ob  de  leastest  use  in  de  world ; little  lazy 
cusses!  an'  jes  as  imperant  as  dey  can  stare, 
too.  Dey’s  allers  kicked  round ; dey’s  used  to 
it;  it’s  good  for  ’um.” 

44  But  I think  Miss  Adeline  was  a cruel  and 
wicked  girl  to  use  you  so.” 

44  Bress  yer  soul,  chile!  no,  shewam’t;  dat's 
de  way  to  bring  up  lille  niggers.  Why,  she 
war  real  good  to  me,  Miss  Ad'line  war.  I 
guess  if  yer’d  seen  Miss  Loiza,  dough,  yer  would 
open  yer  eyes.  Goodness  alive!  didn't  Desde- 
mony  hev  to  take  it?  Desdemony,  she  war 
Miss  Loiza's  gal,  an'  Miss  Loiza,  she  war  a 
spanker,  yer  safe  to  believe  dat.  Oh  my! 
when  she  war  mad,  she  war  mad — jes  like  a 
sky-rocket,  blazin'  and  sizzin’ ; a lille  mite  of 
a ting,  too,  not  much  bigger  den  dat  nutmeg- 
grater,  an’  as  rough ; arms  and  feet  all  going 
to  onst,  jes  like  a mad  hornet.  I 'clare  when 
I see  dat  great  wind-mill  down  town,  thrashing 
roun',  it  allers  makes  me  tink  ob  her ; an’  as  to 
screamin’ — why,  she’d  beat  dat  tarnation  ole 
steom-indian  dat  lets  off  when  it  goes  by  de 
bottom  ob  de  garding.  Why,  chile  alive,  I seen 
her  screech,  an*  cotch  her  breff,  an’  screech 
agin,  an'  cotch  her  breff,  till  6he  war  purple  in 
de  face ; an’  dey  did  not  darst  to  touch  her,  or 
lay  a finger  on  her,  not  one  in  de  house,  on’y 
masser,  her  farder;  an’  dey’d  run  an*  call  'im, 
an1  he’d  take  her  by  de  two  shoulders  an’  shake 
her  till  she'd  hab  to  let  go  her  breff — coz  if  he 
didn’t  she  might  go  into  fits,  the  doctor  sed. 
But  Miss  Ad’line,  she  wa’n’t  nofling  ob  dat 
sort,  an*  she  war  bery  good  to  me,  an’  beiy 
ginerous,  an'  used  to  gib  me  heaps  of  clothes 
an'  tings.  Yes,  an*  she  war  a mighty  putty 
yong  lady,  putty  to  look  at,  an'  putty  to  be- 
have herself— ah,  well,  well!  poor  dear  Miss 
Ad’line!” 

44  And  what  became  of  her?”  I said,  quietly, 
and  with  an  assumed  air  of  indifference,  for  I 
saw  Marm  Linda  was  ripe  for  a story,  if  my 
impatience  and  overeagerness  did  not  deprive 
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me  of  the  coming  treat.  “But  I suppose  she 
is  married  and  dead,  long  ago,"  I said. 

“No  she  warn’t,  nuther,"  said  my  dusky 
friend ; “ so  yer  see  dare's  anoder  time  when 
yer  tort  yer  knowed,  an’  yer  didn't;  least 
ways  not  married.  She’s  dead  an’  gone  dis 
many  a year,  my  poor  yong  lady,  dat’s  true 
enough,"  she  said,  looking  up  ipto  the  clear 
heavens  as  she  spoke,  and  an  unwonted  shade 
of  reverent  tenderness  gathering  over  her  queer 
old  face,  seamed  and  drawn  by  years  and  labors. 
“ No,  she  nebber  war  married — she  had  heaps 
an'  heaps  ob  lovyers  too,  but  she  nebber  war 
married ; an’  I war  de  reason  ob  dat." 

“You  were?  Oh,  Marm  Linda!  what  did 
you  do  to  her  ?"  I cried  out,  hastily ; for,  as  she 
had  said  the  young  lady  was  good,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  rich,  and  had  many  admirers,  I with 
my  natural  headlong  impetuosity  had  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  Marm  Linda  in  “ toting 
her  round,"  as  she  expressed  it,  must  have  let 
her  fall,  or  meet  with  some  terrible  accident 
which  had  crippled  her  or  disfigured  her  for 
life ; but  I was  wrong  in  my  hasty  guess,  and 
this  was  another  instance,  as  she  might  have 
said,  when  I “ tort  I knowed,  and  I didn’t." 

“ What  did  I do  to  her?"  said  Marm  Linda, 
slowly  and  reflectively ; “dis  is  what  I done  to 
her — yer  jes  cotch  hold  and  help  me  wind  dis 
yarn,  an’  I’ll  tell  yer;  yer  see,  Miss  Ad’line 
war  a mighty  putty  yong  lady,  as  I telled  yer, 
an’  her  pa  war  de  richest  man  dare  war  any 
ware  roun'  dare,  an’  dey  ’longed  to  one  ob  de 
fust  families  in  Varginia,’’  she  added,  with  a 
proud  satisfaction;  “he  war  jes  as  rich  as  he 
could  be,  honey ; an’,  in  course,  his  yong  ladies 
hab  mighty  good  times,  an'  hab  heaps  ob  yong 
gen’lemen  arter  dem ; an’  my  Miss  Ad’line  she 
war  de  puttiest,  an’  de  smallest,  an’  de  pleasant- 
est ob  dem  all ; an’,  ob  course,  she  hab  de  most 
lovyers.  ' Oh ! but  didn’t  we  hab  gay  times 
down  dare?  Well,  Miss  Ad’line  she'd  ride 
wid  de  yong  gen’lemen,  an’  dance  wid  ’um, 
an’  laff  an’  talk  wid  ’um,  an’  listen  perlite  enuff 
to  all  dare  fine  speeching  an’  love-making— 
but,  laws  sakes ! she  didn’t  care  a pea-nut  for 
de  whole  tote  ob  dem — I knew  she  didn’t. 

“ An’  so  it  went  along,  and  went  along,  easy 
like ; an’  at  las’  when  dey  hab  kim  home  one 
night  from  a big  ball,  an’  I war  ondressing 
my  yong  lady,  I heered  de  oders  chaffing  her 
'bout  ‘Kurnul  Rollestone — Kurnul  Rollestone!’ 
Well,  dat  war  de  firstest  time  I ebber  heer  dat 
name,  an’  I didn’t  take  no  great  notice  on’t 
den;  but,  laws!  I heered  it  ’nuff  times  an'  too 
often,  arter  dat,  ebber  to  forget  it,  and  I s’pects 
I nebber  will.  Well,  it  went  along,  an’  went 
along,  an’  den  Kurnul  Rollestone  he  begun  to 
call  at  our  house  to  see  de  yong  ladies ; an’  I 
minded  dat  Miss  Ad’line  she  used  to  dress  up 
putty  smart  ’bout  dem  times — laws ! I couldn’t 
fix  her  hair  nice  enuff  to  suit  her  when  he  war 
coming ; an’  I guessed  putty  well  how  matters 
war  going,  for  Miss  Ad’line  she  went  out  in 
de  coach  wid  ’im,  an’  he  driv  her  out  in  de 
pony  carriage;  an’  she  rid  on  horseback  wid 


him — and,  oh  laws ! it  war  all  de  time,  ‘ Kur- 
nui  Rollestone  dis,  an’  Kurnul  Rollestone  dat ;’ 
an’  he  war  a mighty  awful  handsome  man,  I 
’lows  dat ! Desdemony  said  he  looked  jes  like 
a heavenly  angel  in  his  uniform,  an’  so  he  did 
’xactly ! 

“ Well,  arter  a while,  he  begun  to  send  Miss 
Ad’line  bunches  ob  flowers,  an'  little  mites  ob 
letters — notes  she  called  dem ; an’  she’d  be  so 
pleased  to  get  dem,  I used  to  lobe  to  carry  dem 
to  her,  jes  to  see  her  smile  and  blush;  dey 
didn’t  look  noffin  on  common  on  de  outside,  but 
I s’picioned  dey  war  awful  putty  inside,  for  Miss 
Ad 'line  would  laff,  an’  blush,  an’  tickle  over  one 
ob  dem  for  de  longest  time ! 

“Well,  chile,  when  de  Kurnul  he  sent  dem 
notes  an’  flowers,  he  aUers  sent  dem  by  his  own 
man  Phil  (Philander  his  name  war,  but  dey 
allers  called  him  Phil) ; an’,  in  course,  he  allers 
asked  for  me,  as  it  war  natural  he  would,  be- 
ing as  I war  Miss  Ad’line's  gal,  yer  know ; an’ 
I used  to  go  down  to  him,  ob  course ; an’  some- 
times when  his  master  kim  ober  in  de  saddle, 
Phil  he  kim  too,  an’  so  while  dey  war  in  de 
parlor,  or  on  de  verander,  Phil  an’  me  we  war 
laffing  and  talkin’  out  by  de  back-door. 

“Well,  Phil  he  war  an  oncommon  peart- 
lookin’  darkie ; he  warn’t  noffin  a bit  like  de 
boys  on  our  plantation,  dough  dey  war  a bery 
’spectable  set,  yer  may  believe,  coz  dey  hed 
’longed  to  our  masser’s  gran’farder,  an’  to  his 
folks’s  folks  for  ebber  nebber,  since  de  world  war 
made,  I s’pect ; an’  our  folks's  folks  hed  allers 
been  de  very  firstest  family  in  Varginia;  but 
dey  wasn’t  no  touch  to  him  for  good  looks,  an* 
so  genteel — yer’d  see  at  once  he  warn’t  one  ob 
yer  low,  no -account,  ebberyday  niggers,  but 
suthing  rudder  oncommon. 

“He  war  tall,  an*  slim,  an’  wide-awake  look- 
ing; an’  he’d  a real  come-up  way  wid  him; 
he  war  jes  as  spruce  as  a hay-cock,  an’  whin 
he  hab  got  on  some  ob  his  masser’s  old  clo’es 
(an’  he  mostly  generally  hed),  an’  all  his  gould 
rings,  , an’  pins,  an’  studs,  an’  chains,  an’  his 
top-knot  all  brushed  up,  an’  he  smelling  ob 
musk,  an  clobes,  an’  peppermint,  ycr'd  say  he 
war  a big-bug!  Why,  he’d  come  up  de  grab- 
ble-walk,  in  de  back-door  yard,  so  smiling ; an’ 
he  a-bowing  an’  a-turning  out  he  toes,  jes  like  a 
lobelj  butterfly! 

“ Well,  yer  see,  I war  a kinder  peart,  good- 
enuff  looking  gal  den  (laws,  4 ebbery  pea  tinks 
hissel’  de  best  ob  de  peck,’  yer  know),  but  Miss 
Ad’line  she  guv  me  nice  clothes,  an’  she  lobed 
to  see  me  look  smart,  an’  I — well,  I tort  a good 
deal  ob  mysel’  in  dem  days ; an’  so,  yer  see, 
Phil  he  got  putty  sweet  wid  me ; an’  so — well,  it 
jes  went  along,  an’  went  along,  an’  Miss  Ad’- 
line Bhe  didn’t  seem  to  hab  no  objections,  an’ 
so  whenebber  dey  war  sparkin’  in  de  parlor,  Phil 
an*  me  war  sparkin’  in  de  yard." 

“How  old  were  you  then,  Marm  Linda?" 
I inquired. 

But  the  question  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  use- 
less, for  I well  knew  that  this  was  a subject  which 
our  old  favorite  scrupulously  ignored.  Whether 
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she  knew  her  age,  and,  from  a superstition  com- 
mon among  the  blacks,  did  not  choose  to  im- 
part the  knowledge  to  others,  or  whether,  as 
seemed  to  me  the  more  likely  supposition,  she 
did  not  herself  know,  and  proudly  chose  to  reil 
her  ignorance  in  her  silence,  we  never  could 
decide;  but  no  adroit  questioning,  or  skillful 
cross-examination,  could  ever  draw  from  her 
any  admission  of  her  years. 

“ Jes  about  de  same  as  Miss  Ad’line ; I tole 
yer  so,  didn't  I?”  she  said,  sharply. 

“ Yes — but  how  old  was  she  ?” 

I had  better  not  have  asked.  44  How  ole  war 
she  hen  she  war  courted ; is  dat  what  yer  wants 
to  know?  Well,  I’ll  tell  yer,  she  war  jes  de 
right  age,  or  it  wouldn’t  hab  happen ; an1  I’ll 
tell  yer  stifling  more,”  she  said,  looking  me  full 
in  the  face,  with  a sort  of  stony  satire  on  her 
old  dark  features ; u if  yer  ebber  gets  a chance 
to  be  courted  yersel*  (which  it’s  not  at  all  like- 
ly yer  ebber  will  be),  I reckon  yerll  tink  it’s  jes 
about  de  right  time!” 

I saw  my  error,  and  hastened  to  repair  it. 
“Yes,  indeed,”  I said;  “I  dare  say  I shall. 
And  so  Phil  was  a good-looking  young  fellow — 
was  he  now,  really? — and  he  made  love  to  you. 
How  nice  that  was ; just  like  Miss  Adeline  and 
Colonel  liollestone.  Why,  that  was  just  right, 
was  not  it  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  mollified  by  my  apparent 
heartiness ; “ it  did  seem  as  dough  it  war  on- 
common  fort’nit ; but,  laws ! it  didn’t  end  so. 
One  ebening  de  Kumul  and  Miss  Ad’line  dey 
war  gone  ont ; an’  dey  war  to  stay  rudder  late, 
coz  dare  war  to  be  supper  an’  dancing ; an’ 
Phil  he  kim  up  to  spend  de  long  ebening  wid 
me. 

“Well,  I see  putty  soon  he’d  been  drinking; 
I’d  s’picioned  him  afore,  but  dat  time  I war 
done  sure  ob  it ; he’d  been  an*  drinked  more 
nor  he  could  bear ; an’  now  he  war  kinder  silly 
like,  an’  at  last  he  got  to  talkin’  rudder  too  free ; 
an’  at  last  I got  sorter  spunky,  and  I tole  him 
to  keep  his  distance. 

“ 4 Oh  my ! ’ he  says,  laffin’,  4 don’t  pray  yer 
be  so  high  an’  mighty,  Miss  Belinda,’  he  sez, 
sez  he ; 4 for  in  course  I means  to  marry  yer, 
when  de  Kumel  he  marries  Miss  Ad’line.’ 

44  4 Oh,  indeed  l does  yer,  now  ?’  I sez.  4 I’m 
bery  much  oblige  for  yer  good  ’pinion ; but  I 
s’pect  yer  aren’t  sure  ob  it  yet — be  yer,  now  ?’ 

44  4 Oh  yes,  I be,*  he  sez.  4I’s  sure  an*  Bar- 
tin  ; dat’s  ’greed  on  1’ 

44  4 What’s  ’greed  on  ?*  sez  I. 

44  4 Why,  dat  I’m  to  marry  you,  Miss  Belinda. 
Yer  see,  yer  Miss  Ad’line’s  gal ; an’  when  she 
marries  my  masscr,  wrhy  in  course  yer  ’long  to 
him ; an’  lie’s  ’greed  to  gib  me  my  freedom  an’ 
a tousan’  dollars,  an’  I’m  to  marry  yer ; an’  yer 
an*  rae’ll  keep  shop — (I  knows  sich  a nice 
place) — I’s  a barber,’  he  sez ; 4 an’  yer  kin  dress 
de  ladies’  hair,  yer  know;  an’  won’t  we  live 
like  two  turkey  doves  ?’  he  sez. 

44  4 Well,’  I sez  to  ’im,  4 seems  to  me,  darkie, 
yer’ve  got  it  all  picked  an’  roasted,  aren’t  yer? 
An’  when  is  all  dis  to  be  ?’  I sez ; for  I tell  yer 


I war  kinder  struck  up  in  a heap  to  hear  it  all 
sot  out  in  order  so. 

44  4 As  soon  as  ebber  he  marries  Miss  Ad’line,’ 
sez  Phil 

44  4 An’  when  ’ll  dat  be,  I’d  like  to  know  ?’  sez 
I.  4 Can  yer  tell  me  ?’ 

44  4 Putty  soon,  I hope,’  sez  Phil;  ‘for  I’s 
most  tired  waiting.’ 

44  4 Waiting  for  what  ?*  sez  I.  4 What  is’t  to 
yer?* 

44  4 1 reckon  it’s  a good  deal  to  me,’  he  sez ; 

4 for  I won’t  get  my  money  nor  my  free,  if  he 
don’t  marry  her.’ 

“Well,  I tort  dat  war  mighty  curus;  but 
seeing  he  war  silly  wid  de  drink,  I didn’t  say 
so.  I jes  humored  him,  and  took  him  easy 
like. 

44  4 Is  dat  so  ?’  sez  L 4 An’  what’s  de  money 
an’  de  free  for?*  I sez,  kinder  quiet. 

44  4 Dat’s  a great  secret,’  sez  he.  4 1 don’t  tell 
dat  to  ebbery  body ; but  yer  sich  a peart,  smart 
gal,  I wouldn’t  min’  tellin’  you ; coz,  yer  know, 
we’s  going  to  sail  in  de  same  boat ; an’  yer  won’t 
blow  on  me,  will  yer  ? An’,  yer  see,  de  sooner 
dey  is  married  de  sooner  we  gets  de  money,  an’ 
de  shop,  an’  gets  married  onrselbes ; and  yer 
can  help  along,  yer  see;  an*  yer  will,  won’t 
yer?’ 

44  4 Less  hear  de  great  secret  fast,’  I sez.  4 I’s 
ondoabtf  tfl  if  it’s  so  mnch,  arter  all.  What’s  yer 
to  hev  de  money  an’  de  free  for  ?’  I sez.  4 Tell 
us  dat.’ 

44  4 Well,  dat’s  jes  it,’  he  sez.  4 Yer  see,  dat’s 
masser’s  great  secret;  an’  I’m  to  hev  ’am  for 
keepin’  on  it ; but  I’ll  tell  you,  Linda.  But  if 
yer  let  it  out — if  yer  tell  on  me,  I s’pect  masser 
will  skin  me  alive ! Yer  see — keep  dark  now — 
masser’s  got  a wife  already  1 he ! he  1 he ! ain’t 
dat  rich,  now  ?’  r 

44  4 Got  one  wife  1 Den  what  do  he  come 
arter  our  Miss  Ad’line  for  ?’  sez  L 

44  4 Laws  sakes  alive,  chile ! if  yer  isn’t  jes  as 
innercent  as  lamb’s  wool!’  sez  Phil.  4 Why, 
don’  yer  see,  Masser  Rollestone  he’s  done 
broke,  cleaned  ont;  spent  all  he  own  money, 
an’  more  too ; an’  he  jes  wants  Miss  Adline  to 
fill  his  empty  pockets  for  ’im.  Now,  don’  yer 
see,  hey?’ 

44  4 Yes ; but,*  I sez,  4 if  he  hab  got  one  wife 
a’ready,  what  sort  ob  a marriage  is  dat  going 
to  be  for  my  yong  missus  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  well,’  he  sez,  laffin,  4 as  good  as  dey 
most  ob  dem  gibes  dare  darkies.’ 

44  When  Phil  sed  dat  I war  ’mazed  like.  I 
felt  kinder  hot,  and  kinder  cold,  too,  all  at 
onst,  an’  jes  as  ef  somebody  bed  poured  a 
whole  lump  of  ice  right  down  my  back  1 Oh, 
I can’t  tell  yer  noffin’  how  I did  felt;  bat  I 
seemed  to  grow  cunning  all  in  a minute ; an’  I 
tort  den,  an’  it  ’pears  like  it  now,  dat  it  was  de 
good  Lord’s  doings  to  save  my  pore  yong  lady; 
for  I war  jes  a silly,  highter-tigkter  gal  till  den ; 
an’  I allers  felt  de  Lord  he  minded  me  wat  to 
do,  for  I war  jes  as  wise  like  as  de  snake  is ; an’ 
I nebber  let  on  to  Phil  how  s’prised  I war,  nor 
how  bad  I felt ; but  I jes  answered  him  back : 
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44  * Oh,  sho ; yer  go  way,  nigger ! Dat’s  a 
mighty  loikly  story  1 Got  anoder  wife,  hab  he  ? 
Oh,  go  long  wid  yer  imperance ; yer  won’t  cotch 
dis  chile  to  swaller  dat  wid  her  eyes  open !’ 

“ 4 Yer  may,  Miss  Linda,’  sez  Phil ; 4 for  it’s 
de  bery  truff.’ 

44  4 Oh  yes,’  I sez,  laffin’  like ; 4 1 s’pose  so — 
in  conree  it  is ; and  yer  her  seen  her  yersel’,  wid 
yer  own  eyes,  I s’pect,  hey  ?’ 

44  4 Yes,  I hev,’ sez  Phil;  4 1 seen  her  many 
a time;  an’,  more’n  dat,  I war  at  the  weddin’, 
an’  seen  her  married — dare  now !’ 

44  4 Oh,  sakes  alive ! de  Lord  sabe  os,  darkie  V 
I cries  out.  4 An’  ar’n’t  we  smart?  Went  to 
de  gran’  weddin’,  did  yer?  Folks  is  mighty 
cibil  in  de  Norf ; I s’pect  dey  allers  ax  colored 
gen’lemen  to  dare  weddin’s ; s’pose  yer  war  de 
groom’s  best  man  yersel’,  wara’t  yer?  Sho! 
you  at  de  weddin’ ! An’  why  didn’t  yer  marry 
her  yoursel’,  I wonder,  if  dey  sot  so  much  by 
yer?’  f 

44  4 Well,’  sei  he,  4 1 did  go  to  de  wedding, 
Miss  Linda ; so  yer  kin  her  yer  larff  out ; for 
dey  were  married  in  de  church,  an’  all  de  con- 
gergation  see  it,  too ; so  dat’s  it.’ 

44  4 An’  who  married  *um  ?’  sez  I ; for  I 
wanted  to  get  de  whole  story  out  ob  ’im. 

44  4 Why ! ole  Parson  Bradford,  he’s  de  bride’s 
father;  he  married  ’em.’ 

“When  he  sed  dat,  I felt  to  believe  *im, 
coz  I knowed  if  her  farder  married  dem  in  de 
church,  ’fore  all  de  folks  an’  ebbery  body,  it 
mus’  be  true.  An’  so,  dough  I felt  like  deaff 
itsel*,  I jes’  went  on,  coz  he  war  so  soft  like,  I 
knowed  he’d  tell  me  any  thing  den  I might  ax 
’ira.  So  I says,  4 An’  what  war  her  name  ?’ 

44  4 Miss  Mary  Eliza  Bradford,’  sez  Phil.  4 An’ 
she  war  oncommon  putty — as  white  as  milk, 
wid  great  blue  eyes,  an’  yeller  hair,  jes  like 
gold — putty  again  as  yer  Miss  Adline;  an’ 
lors ! Masser  lobes  her  twice  as  well,  an’  de  lille 
gal  too.’ 

44  4 Gracious,  Phil!’  says  I.  ‘Got  a young 
one,  too  ? Laws  sakes ! why,  dey  is  sot  up  in 
bizziness,  sure  enuff ; an’  how  in  de  world  did 
it  all  happen  ? Where  did  yer  masser  pick  her 
up?’ 

44  4 Oh,  yer  see,*  he  sez,  ‘masser  he  went 
Norf  to  be  eddicated  at  de  college.  An’  dare 
he  cut  up  some  ob  his  shines,  an'  he  war  sent 
into  de  country,  to  Parson  Bradford’s ; an’  dare 
he  done  fell  in  lobe  wid  his  darter,  Miss  Mary 
Eliza.  An’  de  old  parson  he  tort  he  war  a rich 
yong  Soufferner,  an’  dat  his  darter  done  make 
a great  marriage.  Ha ! ha ! I s’pect  he’ll  fin’ 
out  his  mistake  ’bout  de  money  putty  quick,  if 
my  masser  he  don*  marry  Miss  Adline.’ 

44  4 An*  where  is  dey  now— de  wife  an’  chile  ?’ 
I sez. 

44  4 Oh ! up  in  de  country,  living  on  de  ole 
folks.  An’  dat  makes  me  tink,’  he  sez,  ‘mas- 
ser he  gib  me  a letter  to  post  to  dem,  dis  eben- 
ing,  an’  I done  forget  it.  Well,  I sha’n’t  tote 
down  dare  wid  it  now,  I tell  yer!  I’ll  keep  it 
in  my  pocket  till  ter-morrer,  an’  masserll  be 
no  wiser.  See  here !’  an’  he  took  out  de  letter 


an’  held  it  up  before  roe.  4 Yer  can’t  read  an’ 
write,  kin  yer,  Miss  Linda  ?’ 

44 ‘Not  so  bery  well,’  says  I;  for,  laws 
sakes,  I couldn’t  tell  a letter. 

44  4 1 kin,’  says  he.  4De  ole  parson  teached 
me  when  I war  up  dare.  See  here;  “To  de 
Keverend  Silvester  Joseph  Bradford,  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts.”  Dare,’  says  he, 4 now  does  yer 
believe  me  ?’ 

44  4 Why  1 how  nice  1’  I sez.  4 1 couldn’t  do 
dat,  Phil ; do,  dear,  yer  read  ’em  agin,  yer  do 
it  so  bu’ful !’ 

44  So  den  he  read  it  agin,  an’  den  I knowed 
I remember  dat  name.  Yer  see,  white  folks, 
what  kin  write,  dey  trusts  to  dare  memmerram- 
dums,  an’  dey  don’  trust  to  dare  memory ; but 
pore  folks  what  can’t  write  no  memmerram- 
dums,  dey  hes  to  ’member;  an’  my  memory 
war  jes  as  strong  as  a bull,  an’  I knowed  I’d 
member  dat  name  an’  dat  place,  any  way. 

44  4 Well,’  I sez,  4 yer’d  better  put  dat  letter 
safe  in  yer  pocket  now.’ 

44  An’  den,  as  I hab  got  all  I want  to  know 
out  ob  ’urn,  I jes  sot  an’  talked  conversation 
wid  ’im  'bout  oder  tings ; an’  so  he  gets  sober. 
An'  by  de  time  he  masser  an’  my  Miss  Ad’line 
kim  home,  I s’pect  he  done  forgot  he  hab  tole 
me  noffin’.  But  I tell  yer,  dis  chile  didn’t  for- 
get a word  on’t.  Well;  pretty  soon  Masser 
Bollestone  rung  for  ’im,  an’  Phil  went  round  wid 
de  horses,  an’  I hab  time  to  tink  a bit.  An’  I 
tort  Miss  Ad’line  she’ll  call  me  putty  quick. 
An’  what  to  do  ’bout  tellin’  her  or  not,  I didn’t 
know,  no  more  nor  a baby.  But  dem  two,  dey 
war  long  tellin’ 4 good-by,’  dat  night,  an’  I hab 
time  to  tink,  an’  tink.  I tort  she  orter  know 
it,  if  it  war  true ; an’  den  I tort  mebbe  it  isn’t 
de  truff— how  kin  I tell  ? An’  at  last  dey  went 
off.  I heer  de  horses’  feet 4 trot,  trot’  down  de 
abenu.  An’  den,  when  my  yong  lady’s  bell 
rung,  I sez  to  myself,  ‘Laws!  well,  I’ll  jes 
wait,  an’  ’fleet  on  it  a little  fust ; dare  arn’t  no 
hurry ; dey  is  not  ’gaged  to  each  oder  yet — 
dare  can’t  be  no  hurry.  44  Borne  war  not  built 
inde  daytime,”  an’  “one  swoller  don’t  make  a 
summer-house,”  dey  say.  I guess  I’ll  jes  wait, 
an’  ’fleet  on  it  a little.’ 

44  Well,  when  I goes  in  to  ondress  Miss  Ad’- 
line, she  war  oncommon  silent ; an’  I axed  her 
had  not  she  ’joyed  hersel’  at  de  party ; coz  she 
didn’t  joke  me  ’bout  Phil,  as  she  offen  did,  nor 
say  hardly  nuffin’  to  me,  dough  she  seemed 
real  pleasant  too.  An'  she  looks  at  me  an’  laffs, 
an’  sez,  ‘Yes,  chile,  a very  pleasant  ebening, 
indeed!’ 

44  So  I didn’t  say  no  more.  An’  jes  as  I war 
going  into  de  dressing-room,  where  I slep*, 
she  sez,  ‘Linda,  yer  may  put  out  de  light,  an' 
open  de  winder -curtins,  an’  let  in  de  moon- 
light.’ An’  so  I done  it.  An’  den  she  sez, 

4 Kim  a-heah,  Linda ! I’s  got  suffing  to  tell  yer.’ 
And  I goed  an’  knelt  down  by  her  bedside. 

44 1 tell’d  yer  she  war  putty ; an’  oh ! she  did 
look  real  putty  dat  night  in  de  moonlight,  all 
in  white,  wid  her  great  bu’ful  eyes  sparklin’  like 
di’mons,  an’  her  cheeks  a-glowing  like  two  red 
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roses.  She  hed  a branch  ob  white  jesmin’  in 
her  hand,  which  de  Kurnul  gib  her,  an*  she 
kinder  kivered  her  face  wid  it  as  she  spoke,  as 
if  she  didn’t  want  even  me  to  look  at  her  while 
she  talked. 

‘“Linda,*  she  sez,  kinder  soft  like,  ‘I  am 
very  happy  to-night;  I am  a-going  to  marry 
Kurnul  Rollestone,’  she  sez;  ‘he  hab  offer  to 
me  to-day,  an’  papa  sez  he  will  gib  his  consent ; 
an*  oh,  Linda,  I lobe  him  so  much  !’ 

* ‘“Oh,  Miss  Ad’line!*  I 6ez;  for  I didn’t 

* know  what  in  de  worl*  to  say;  ‘an*  will  yer 
leave  yer  pa  an*  go  away  to  lib  wid  him  ?* 

“‘Oh,  Linda!’  she  sez,  kinder  tender  like, 
an’  den  I see  de  great  tears  kim  in  her  putty 
eyes,  ‘ I s’pect  I shall ; my  moder  lef ’ her  farder 
to  kim  an’  live  wid  mine,  yer  know ; an*,  Lin- 
da,* she  sez,  brightenin’  up  arter  a bit,  ‘I’ll 
hev  yer  still.  Kurnul  Rollestone  an’  me  habn’t 
forgot  you  an*  yer  sweet-heart,  ntidder.  He 
sez  when  he  is  married  he’ll  gib  Phil  his  free, 
an*  suffin*  to  set  him  up  in  bizziness;  an’,  in 
course,  I’ll  do  as  much  for  yer,*  she  sez,  giving 
my  chin  a little  soft  pinch  wid  her  putty  white 
fingers.  4 So,  you  see,  gal,  yer  fortin’s  made ; 
an*  now  run  off  to  bed,  an*  dream  of  it,  ef  you 
can.’  And  I tanked  her,  and  went  out.  But, 
laws  sakes  alive ! I couldn’t  dream,  for  I couldn’t 
sleep,  not  a wink  ob  one  eye.  I jes  kep*  tinkin’ 
an*  tinkin’  what  hed  I orter  to  do,  an*  I couldn’t 
tell  nohow.  I see  dare  wa’n’t  no  tirao  to  lose 
now,  an’  I kep’  tinkin*  to  mysel*,  ‘A  word  be- 
fore is  worf  two  behind,*  and  ‘A  breaf  may  put 
out  de  candle  dat  would  burn  de  house  down* — 
an’  oh ! what  muss  I do  ? ’Feared  I couldn’t 
bear  to  tell  her,  an*  spile  all  her  putty  happiness ; 
an’  I didn't  durst  to  tell  ole  masscr  for  de  life 
ob  me.  An*  den  dare  war  Phil,  an*  my  free- 
dom, an*  de  shop ; an*  dough  I war  bery  well 
off  wid  Miss  Ad’linc,  one  do  lobe  to  own  dare 
own  arms  and  legs — dat’s  so.  Well,  I couldn’t 
make  it  out  no  way,  an’  at  las’  I thinks,  ‘ Well, 
I’ll  tell  Miss  Ad’line,  it’s  jes  her  bizziness,  an’ 
maybe  she’ll  know  what’s  best  to  do.*  An*  by 
dat  time  ’twar  morning,  and  jes  den  she  call 
me,  an*  I went  in. 

‘“I  can’t  sleep  to-night,  Linda,’  she  sez  to 
me.  ‘ Whatebber  is  de  matter  ob  me  I don’  no, 
I s’pects  I s nervous ; so  I want  yer  to  kim  an* 
talk  wid  me.’ 

“Oh,  de  pore  ting!  she  didn’t  know  what 
she  war  axing  for ! So  I went  to  her  bedside, 
an*  I sez  to  her,  ‘Oh,  Miss  Ad’line,  honey! 
whist,  now,  I’s  got  suffin’  terrible  to  tell  yer  on  J 
Oh,  my  pore  yong  lady — speak  low — hush!’ 

“Den  she  sot  right  up  in  bed,  deafly  pale, 
her  lips  as  white  as  her  hands,  and  she  sez,  in 
a low  whisper,  ‘ Is  it  a rising,  Linda  ?*  coz,  yer 
know,  de  white  folks  dey  allers  tort  ob  dat  de 
bery  fastest  ting. 

“* Oh  no !*  I sez,  ‘ it  ar’n’t  dat ; but  it’s  Buf- 
fing jes  as  bad ; an*  I’ve  found  it  out,  an*  I’s 
kim  to  tell  yer.  But  yer  mus’  promise,  os  sure 
as  ebber  yer  war  borned,  not  to  tell  on  me,  nor 
de  one  who  telled  me,  or  mebbe  it  will  cost  us 
both  our  mortal  lives.’ 


“ ‘ I promise,’  she  sez ; but  she  trembled  so 
she  could  har’ly  speak. 

“ ‘ Will  yer  swear  it  ?’  I sez. 

“ She  reached  out  her  hand,  an’  took  up  a 
book  from  de  outside  ob  her  bed.  ‘ Dis  is  my 
dead  moder’s  Bible,’  sez  she,  ‘ an’  I swear  it.’ 
An’  she  kissed  de  book,  and  laid  it  in  her  bo- 
som, an’  crossed  her  two  white  arms  ober  it, 
an*  she  looked  up  to  heaben;  an*  den  she 
turned  to  me  to  listen. 

“An*  I jes  scrunched  down  by  her  piller,  an* 
I went  in  for’t,  an’  I tole  her  all  Phil  had  6ed. 
An*  dare  she  sot,  stiff  wid  horror,  an*  heard  me 
out  widout  a word.  I got  shamed  when  I kim 
to  what  he  sed  ’bout  de  darkies’  marriages,  an* 
I didn’t  darst  to  look  in  her  face  when  I tole 
dat ; but  I made  a clean  breast  ob  it,  an’  tole 
her  de  whole  on’t.  An*  den  I looked  up  at  her 
to  see  how  she’d  bore  it.  An’  dare  she  sot, 
white  an*  stiff,  wid  her  jreat  eyes  blazin’  so, 
I tort  dey’d  fire  de  bed-clo’es,  an’  she  ringin’ 
an’  twistin’  her  two  little  hands;  an’  den  she 
gasped  out,  ‘De  mean  villian!  de  heartless 
scoundrel! — oh,  I could  stab  him  wid  my  own 
hands!  An*  I — oh,  Linda — I lobe  him  so— 
oh,  I lobe  him  sol’  An*  den  6he  broke  down, 
an*  cried  jes  like  a tunder-shower.  An’  I war 
glad  to  see  dat — I tort  it  war  safer  for  her. 

“An*  den,  arter  a little  while,  she  stopped 
crying,  an’  she  started  up. 

“‘Oh,  we  is  losing  time!’  she  say;  ‘an’ 
dare  is  not  no  time  to  lose.  Linda ! my  good, 
true  gal,  you  mus’  go  an’  call  yer  masse r.  * 

“ ‘Oh,  Miss  Ad’line!’  I sez,  ‘I  darsn’t.’ 

“ ‘ Yer  must,  ’ she  sez.  4 My  engagement  is 
not  known  yet,’  she  sez,  ‘an’  he  can  save  me 
from  being  de  public  talk ; he  must  know  it  at 
I once.  Linda,  you  mus*  go.* 

“ ‘ Oh ! Miss  Ad’line,’  I sez,  down  on  me 
knees  to  her ; ‘ mosser  will  fin’  out  who  tole  me, 
an’  he  will  ’tray  us  both,  an’  Massa  Rollestone 
will  kill  us.’ 

I “ * I will  make  him  promise  not  to  ’tray  yer,’ 
sez  roy  missus ; ‘ so  go  at  once.’ 

“An*  so  den  I went  an’  called  *im,  an*  told 
*im  Miss  Ad’line  wanted  *im ; an’  masser  kim 
in  at  onst,  tinkin’  she  war  sick,  an’  when  he 
see  her  sotting  dare,  so  pale  an’  awful,  he 
cotched  her  up  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  war  a 
baby,  an’  cries  out,  ‘ Oh ! my  pore  chile,  what 
is  it  ? Tell  yer  farder,  my  own  darling !’ 

“An*  Miss  Ad’line  she  flinged  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  *im,  an’  she  sez, 

‘ Oh  ! my  dear  farder ! I’ve  jes  learned  of  rich 
a dreadful  plot.’  An*  when  masser  heer  dat, 
he  went  white  as  yer  pleas,  an’  he  sez,  as  she 
done  afore,  ‘ A ’surrection  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  no ! masser,  * I sez ; ‘ yer  niggers  will 
nebber  rise— dey  is  too  well  treated  for  dat.’ 

“ ‘ Den  what  in  de  worl’  is  it  ?’  he  sez. 

“An’  Miss  Ad’line  she  make  answer  to  ’im : 
‘Dis  good,  true,  brave  gal  hab  found  it  out, 
an’  kim  to  tell  us  ; an*  yer  mus’  swear  here,  on 
my  blessed  moder’s  Holy  Bible,  nebber  to  let 
her  get  into  trnbble  by  it,  nor  de  one  who  telled 
her  on’t an’  masser  he  kiss  de  book  she  held 
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to  biin,  and  swore.  Den  Miss  Adline  bid  me 
tell  ’im,  an*  I did.  I stood  up  afore  ’im,  trem- 
blin’ like  a leaf,  and  be  nebber  takin’  his  hot 
eyes  off  ob  my  face  all  de  time,  an'  I tole  him 
ebbery  word,  an’  I’ll  tell  yer  he  didnjfc  feel  pleas- 
ant ! An’  when  I'd  done  (Miss  Ad’line  she  bed 
been  laying  sobbing  in  his  arms  all  de  time,  wid 
her  face  hid  on  his  breast)  he  laid  her  back 
softly  on  her  pillers,  an’  den  he  stood  np  an’  he 
swore  like  a mad  tiger — like  ten  mad  tigers ! — 
’till  I got  scar’t.  I tort  he’d  hev  de  house 
down ! 4 Oh,  farder,  farder ! don’t,  * sez  my 

missus,  ‘please  don't;  curses  don't  do  no 
good.’  4 An’  please,  masser,’  I sez,  4 de  good 
word  is  as  soon  sed  as  de  bad  one,  and  keeps 
sweet  a deal  longer;  an*  I’ve  heer’d  tell  dat 
curses,  like  kittens,  comes  home  to  roost.’  An’ 
den,  mad  as  he  war,  my  masser  looked  at  me 
an'  laffed  ; I tink  he  war  nervous,  too,  mebbe. 

“Den  Mira  Adline  say  to  him,  ‘Farder, 
what  will  yer  do  ?' 

“ ‘ Fin'  out  de  truff  fust,’  sez  he  ; 4 seems  to 
me  Rollestone  dare  not  play  such  a develish 
game  on  me ! Ad'line,  do  yer  believe  in  dis 
gal?  is  she  capable  of  making  up  sich  an  infer- 
nal lie  ? Gal ! if  yer  is  deceivin’  us,  111  hev 
de  truff  whipped  out  of  yer,  if  yer  life  comes 
wid  it.' 

44  4 An’  yer  may,  masser!’  I sez,  lookin’  ’im 
full  in  de  eye.  4 I’d  gib  my  life  to  save  Miss 
Adline  ; an'  I don’t  care  so  'ticular  ’bout  livin’ 
now!’  an’  den,  when  1 tort  ob  all  I hab  lost,  I 
cried  too. 

44  4 Oh ! farder,’  sez  Miss  Ad’line,  takin’  my 
hand  in  both  hers ; 4 no,  no ! she  couldn’t  do 
it,  an’  she  wouldn’t  if  she  could;  you  forget 
that  Phil  is  her  sweet-heart,  an’  to  sabe  me  she 
hab  gib  up  her  lobyer  and  her  freedom.  Oh  ! 
she  is  true,  depend  on’t ! But  how  can  we  find 
out  the  truff?’ 

44  4 Write  me  down  de  name  on  dat  letter,’ 
sez  masser ; 4 don’t  make  any  mistake.  I am 
on  de  Yiglence  Committee.  You  say  Phil  war 
to  post  it  to-day.  I shall  go  at  once  to  de  post- 
office,  an’  say  I hab  reason  to  s’pect  a Norden 
Abolition  parson  is  tamperin’  wid  de  niggers 
here,  an’  teachin’  dem  to  read  an’  write,  an’  I 
s’picions  sartin’  parties  here  is  in  ’munication 
wid  dem’  (it  war  agin  de  law  den  to  teach  de 
darkies,  yer  know),  4 an'  if  any  letter  comes 
wid  dat  name  on  it,  it  is  to  be  stopped,  an’ 
’livered  up  to  me  in  private.  An’  now  I’ll  go,* 
he  sez ; 4 an*  Ad’line,  my  child ! lie  down  an* 
try  to  compose  yersel’,  and  sleep  a little ; an*, 
Linda,  stay  here  wid  yer  missus,  an’  don’t  let 
any  one  in.  Keep  de  door  locked,  an’  don’t  go 
down  to  see  any  one.  I shall  say  down  stairs 
Miss  Adline  is  too  feverish  to  see  any  one  but 
you ; an’  harken,  gal ! if  yer  hev  told  de  truff, 
an’  saved  my  daughter  from  a fate  worse  nor 
death,  it  shall  be  de  best  day’s  work  yer  ebber 
did  for  yerself.’  But  I couldn’t  think  dat — I 
tort  ob  pore  Phil,  an’  my  freedom,  an’  I cried. 
Well,  in  less  den  one  hour  masser  kim  home 
wid  de  bery  letter  Phil  hab  showed  me  in  he 
hand.  Well,  dey  opened  it,  an’  6ure  enuff  dare 


war  a letter  to  his  wife  inside  on’t ; an’  masser 
opened  dat,  an’  gibed  it  to  Miss  Adline  to  read, 
an’  she  read  it  out,  wid  her  big  eyes  blazin’, 
an'  her  little  white  teeth  set,  an’  de  words  hiss- 
in’  trough  'urn,  jes  as  if  it  war  a rattlesnake 
talkin’.  Well,  it  war  full  ob  lobe  to  his  wife 
an’  de  baby,  tellin’  her  he  never  see  no  wo- 
man to  compare  wid  her;  dat  his  bizziness 
war  gettin’  on  bery  well  now,  an’  he  hoped 
soon  to  move  to  Washington,  an*  when  he  war 
settled  dare,  he  would  kim  up  an’  see  dem  of- 
fener;  an’  war  longin’  for  de  day  when  his 
'fairs  war  so  settled  dat  he  could  take  her  home 
to  lib  wid  ’im. 

44  4 De  d — nable  scoundrel !’  sez  masser.  4 111 
help  settle  his  ’fairs  for  ’im ! ’ So  den  dey  sealed 
up  de  two  letters,  bery  careful,  and  masser  he 
jes  sot  an’  writ  anoder  letter  to  de  old  parson ; 
an’  he  telled  him,  cibil  like,  that  Kurnul  Frank 
Rollestone  were  payin’  Mentions  to  a yong  lady 
he  war  gardeen  to;  but  he  hev  heer  reports 
agin  him,  dat  he  had  been  wild  at  college,  and 
run'd  trough  his  money ; and  as  he  knowed  he 
war  under  his  care  some  time,  would  he  tell 
him  if  he  knew  any  ting  aginst  him  to  prevent 
a virtuous  an’  hon’able  yong  lady  from  marry- 
ing him ; an’  he  put  de  same  name  on  it ; an' 
den  he  tuck  dem  both  to  de  office  hissel' ; an’ 
he  sez  to  me, 4 Keep  in  missus’s  chamber,  keep 
de  door  locked,  say  she’s  de  bad  headache,  an’ 
be  sure,  if  Rollestone  comes,  or  Phil,  yer  don’t 
show  yerself ; let  Sam  or  one  ob  de  oders  go 
to  de  door,  an’  take  de  messages.’ 

44  Well,  I obey  his  orders.  It  warn’t  no  lie 
to  say  my  dear  yong  lady  war  sick,  any  way ; 
an',  sure  enuff,  Phil  he  kim  at  noon,  wid  his 
masser’s  compliments,  an’  some  flowers  for  Miss 
Ad’line ; an’  I telled  Sam  to  put  de  flowers  in 
de  hall,  an’  say  Miss  Ad’line  hed  a bery  bad 
headache,  an’  I couldn’t  leave  to  come  down. 

44  Well,  arter  a little  time  kim  a letter  from  de 
ole  parson — an’  it  war  all  true ! De  ole  gen’le- 
man  sed  he  hab  know  de  Kurnul  some  years ; 
dat  he  hed  been  a little  wild  at  college,  he  sup- 
posed, but  nofling  more  dan  many  rich  yong 
men  war,  an’  he  knowed  noffing  ’ginst  him  but 
dat.  But,  he  say,  de  yong  lady  must  hab  mis- 
take de  Kurnul’s  ’tentions  ’tirely,  for  de  Kurnul 
war  a married  man,  habin’  married  his  darter 
’bout  tree  years  ago ; his  son-in-law  war  den  at 
the  Souf  settlin’  up  some  ob  his  ’fairs,  but  his 
wife  an’  chile  war  wid  dem ; an’  Misses  Rolle- 
stone had  jes  received  a letter  from  her  hus- 
ban’.  Dare  mus’  be  some  mistake  in  de  name. 

My  masser  an’  Miss  Ad’line  dey  hab  jes  done 
read  de  letter  when  Sam  fetched  me  word 
Kurnul  Rollestone  war  in  de  drawin’-room.  I 
didn’t  tell  Miss  Adline — I tort  it  best  not — but 
I called  out  masser  an’  telled  him,  an’  he  went 
down. 

44  Well,  he  jes  called  him  out  on  ter  de  front 
verander,  an’  gib  him  de  ole  parson’s  letter,  an’ 
watched  him  while  he  read  it. 

44  4 Yer  need  not  deny  it,’  he  sez ; 4 for  I kin 
read  de  lie  in  yer  d — d white  face.  If  yer  war 
worff  a genleman’s  powder  an’  shot,  I’d  shoot 
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yer  where  yer  stan’ ; but  yer  beneath  me.  For 
my  darter’s  sake,  I’ll  gib  yer  jes  one  hour’s  start 
to  make  yer  escape.  At  de  end  ob  dat  time 
I’ll  go  to  de  banks  an’  de  hotels  an*  all  de  pub- 
lic places,  an’  ’claim  yer  as  a liar  an*  a cheat,  a 
pauper  an’  a swindler ; an*  ef  ebbcr  yer  is  foun* 
round  here  agin,  by  de  Lord  dat  made  me  I’ll 
sot  de  blood-hounds  arter  yer !’  an*  wid  dat  mas- 
ser  knocked  ’im  down,  an’  kicked  him  down  de 
front  steps. 

“Sam  telled  me  dis  arterward.  Sam  was 
tickled  to  deaflf  when  he  seen  it,  for  dough  he 
didn’t  know  what  Kurnul  Rollestone  hab  done, 
vet  he  hab  allers  hated  de  Kurnul  an*  Phil, 
Sam  hab,  coz — Desdemony  and  me,  we  praised 
*um  ; an’  yer  know,  ‘when  de  tree  is  fallen,  eb- 
bery  hatchet  wants  to  hab  a chop  at  it.*  Well, 
yer  may  b’lievo  me,  we  nebber  see  no  more  ob 
dem  two  lobyers  !” 

“ Poor  Miss  Adeline ! How  did  she  bear  it  ?” 
I asked. 

“Putty  well,  afore  folks.  She  hab  too  much 
spunk  to  gib  way  when  folks  war  round ; an’ 
she  laffed  an’  danced  an*  sung,  jes  as  she  use 
to ; but,  laws,  I could  see  de  difference  in  her. 
She  couldn’t  keep  it  up  ’fore  me ; an’  she  didn’t 
care  to.  She  knowed  dat  I knowed  only  too  well ! ” 

“But  was  she  never  courted  again,  Linda?” 

“Sakes  alive,  chile!  She  hab  heaps  an* 
heaps  of  lobyers ; but  what  war  dey  to  her  ? 
She  didn’t  care  for  none  ob  ’em ! Oh  no,  no, 
chile ! ‘ De  mill  can’t  grind  wid  de  water  dat’s 

past  by.  ’ Ah,  dat’s  so — dat’s  so ! 

“She  war  kinder  del’cate  all  dat  summer, 
and  when  it  kim  autumn  she  took’d  a bad  cold, 
an’  den  she  war  more  del’cater  still,  an*  all  dat 
w inter  she  kinder  faded  like,  an’  in  de  spring 
she  died.  I tink  she  knowed  she  war  going  to 
die,  an’  I tink  she  wam’t  sorry ; for  it  ’peared 
as  ef  de  sunshin*  ob  her  heart  hab  gone  out. 

“ De  day  she  died — it  war  bery  hot,  an*  she 
war  bery  weak,  an*  I stood  by  de  bedside  fan- 
nin’  ob  her,  an’  masser  he  sot  by  her  piller ; an’ 
all  at  once  she  looks  up,  an’  sez,  ‘Papa,  dear- 
est, what  did  yer  ebber  do  for  dis  good,  trne, 
brave  gal  what  saved  me  from  such  a drcafful 
fate?  Didn’t  yer  say  yer’d  gib  her  her  free- 
dom, an’  hab  she  ebber  hab  it?* 

“‘No,  my  darling!’  sez  masser,  ‘not  yet; 
but  I mean  she  shall.’ 

“ ‘Oh  papa !*  she  sez  (snffin*  as  she  used  to 
speak  in  de  merry  ole  times),  ‘ “ I mean”  is  a 
good  dog,  but  “I’ve  done”  is  a better  one.’ 

“ ‘ I know  it,  dearest,’  sez  my  masser ; ‘ an’ 
I hev  de  papers  all  ready  in  de  house  for  her.’ 

“ ‘ Den,’  she  sez,  ‘ papa,  dear  papa ! will  you 
bring  dem,  an’  let  me  hev  de  pleasure  ob  gibin’ 
dem  to  her  mysel’  ? It  may  be  dis  is  de  bery 
lastest  ting  yer  pore  little  Addy  will  ebber  ax  ob 
yer.’ 

“Pore  ole  masser!  he  nebber  sed  a word  (I 
doubt  he  couldn’t),  but  he  got  right  up  an’  went 
out. 

“ In  a little  while  he  kim  back  wid  de  papers 
in  his  hand.  I tort  Miss  Adline  war  asleep 
den,  for  her  eyes  war  shut,  an’  I made  a sign 


to  masser  not  to  ’sturb  her ; but  she  heered 
’im,  and  opened  her  eyes,  an’  held  out  her  hand 
for  de  papers,  an’  masser  gibed  *um  to  her. 

“ ‘Tank  yer,’  she  sez ; ‘are  yer  sure  dey  is 
all  right  ? did  a lawyer  draw  dem  up  ? are  yer 
sure  dey  is  all  correct,  papa  ?* 

“ ‘Dey  is  all  right,  my  dear  chile!*  sez  mas- 
ser;  ‘yer  may  ’pend  on  dat.* 

“ Den  she  turns  to  me : ‘ Linda ! dear  Lin- 
da ! my  good,  true  gal V she  sea,  * I gib  yer  yer 
freedom — here  is  yer  papers;  take  dem  from 
me,  in  memory  ob  yer  truff  an’  devotion  to  me.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  Miss  Adlme !’  I sez,  crying  as  if  my 
heart  would  break — 4 oh,  my  dear,  dear  yong 
missus!’ 

“ ‘ No,’  she  say,  softly,  ‘ not  your  missus  now, 
nebber  yer  missus  any  more ; yer  is  free — free 
as  I am,  Linda ! An*  when  we  meet  again  in 
yonder  hcaben,’ — an’  she  lifted  her  little  trem- 
bling white  hand  as  she  spoke,  ‘it  will  not  be 
as  missus  an’  slave,  but  as  friends,  dear  Linda ! 
friends !’  an*  dem  war  de  last,  libing  words  she 
ebber  spoke.” 


TOGETHER. 

A song  for  the  season,  my  dear,  my  dear, 

A song  for  the . sunshiny  weather! 

And  what  does  it  matter  the  time  o’  the  year, 
When  you  and  I are  together? 

A song  for  the  summer,  flying  south, 

A flattering  song  to  stay  her! 

And  if  I were  the  bird  with  the  golden  mouth, 
I would  not  care  to  delay  her. 

All  the  year  round  my  skies  are  blue, 

Into  yoar  blue  eyes  gazing; 

Shining,  smiling,  tender  and  true — 

Oh,  these  are  the  ones  for  praising! 

The  best  ot  mine  that  the  year  could  claim 
Were  a homage  but  half-hearted, 

For  I know  the  brightness  will  be  the  same 
When  her  bloom  is  all  departed. 

When  out  of  the  world  the  sunshine  slips, 

Its  hoard  the  hearth-stone  showeth ; 

The  one  light  suffereth  no  eclipse. 

Whatever  the  way  it  goeth. 

It’s  you  that’s  wearing  the  summer’s  crown, 
To  yon  all  sweet  names  gather; 

It’s  you  I love  when  the  snows  arc  down— 
Oh,  let  me  sing  you  rather! 

For  though  I whisper  it  unaware, 

Your  name  is  a spell  that  raises 

All  singing  sprites  that  dwell  in  the  ah\ 
Making  a sheaf  of  praises. 

A song  to  the  youth  our  years  above, 
Holding  all  worlds  in  tether; 

It  snits  all  seasons,  my  love,  my  love. 

While  you  and  I are  together! 
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THE  EPILOGUE, 

WHICH  perhaps  none  will  listen  to.  They 
may  say,  “The  curtain  has  fallen;  the 
play  is  played  out.  No  more !” 

But  the  play  was  not  played  out.  Who  dare 
say,  “My  work  is  done,”  till  the  breath  fails 
wherewith  to  say  it?  Thus,  if  after  her  sad 
and  stormy  life  it  pleased  Heaven  to  give  a sun- 
shiny sunset  to  my  dear  Lady  de  Bougainville, 
why  should  I not  tell  it  ? even  though  the  tell- 
ing involves  more  than  people  may  care  to  hear 
of  this  insignificant  life  of  mine — which  only  be- 
came of  value  after  I fell  in  love  with  her.  But 
there  was  once  a little  mouse  who  gnawed  the 
net-meshes  of  an  imprisoned  lion  ; and  though 
the  creature  never  pretended  to  be  any  thing 
but  a mouse,  I think  it  must  have  been  a very 
happy-minded  mouse  ever  afterward. 

Where  shall  I take  up  my  story  ? From  the 
day  when  she  turned  the  key  of  the  little  hair- 
trunk,  thereby  silently  locking  up — as,  child 
almost  as  I was,  I felt  that  I myself  would  have 
locked  up— the  treasure-house  of  the  past  ? I 
asked  her  no  questions,  and  she  gave  me  no 
explanations;  but  from  that  hour  there  arose 
an  unspoken  tenderness  and  a sympathy  stron- 
ger even  than  that  which  not  seldom  draws  to- 
gether the  old  and  the  young,  in  spite  of— nay, 
rather  on  account  of — the  great  difference  be- 
tween them.  Contrast  without  contrariety  is 
one  of  the  great  laws  of  harmonious  Nature ; 
and  two  people,  however  unlike,  who  have  the 
same  ideal,  will  probably  suit  one  another  bet- 
ter than  many  who  seem  more  akin.  It  was 
just  as  when,  on  reading  some  great  poet — so 
great,  yet  so  simple — I used  to  be  astonished 
and  yet  pleased  that  I could  comprehend  him. 
So,  I grew  worthier  and  better  in  my  own  sight 
to  find  I could  in  a dim,  feeble  way  understand 
Lady  de  Bougainville. 

Are  no  love-vows  registered  except  by  lov- 
ers ? I think  there  are.  I could  tell  of  a cer- 
tain little  maid  who  lay  awake  half  the  night, 
thinking  of  caliphs  and  viziers,  and  old  trunks 
with  dead  children’s  clothes ; and  of  what  King 
David  said  about  the  term  of  mortal  life  being 
threescore  years  and  ten,  “and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  we  attain  unto  fourscore  years.” 
Ten  years  more,  then.  Ten  years  to  try  and 
fill  up  a blank  life ; to  make  a dull  life  cheer- 
ful, perhaps  even  happy.  Ten  years  for  a mo- 
therless child  to  give  passionate,  adoring  filial 
duty  to  the  mother  of  six  dead  children ; re- 
ceiving— well,  perhaps  nothing;  but  it  mat- 
tered not.  The  delight  was  in  the  duty,  not 


1 its  reward  : in  the  vow  and  its  fulfillment,  rath- 
er than  in  the  way  it  might  be  accepted  by  its 
object.  This,  time  would  show.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  with  the  last  flicker  of 
flame  lighting  up  the  wax  figure  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  white  owl — which  had  brought 
up  her  young,  I heard,  year  after  year  in  the 
ivied  court-yard  below  — hooting  mournfully 
under  the  window,  the  vow  was  made.  And, 
thank  God ! I have  kept  it  to  this  day. 

When  I came  down  at  eight  o’clock,  it  was 
to  an  everyday  breakfast-table,  where  sat — no, 
not  an  everyday  old  lady,  talking  to  an  old  wo- 
man, as  broad  as  she  was  long,  with  a kind, 
good,  ugly  face,  who  stood  behind  her  chair. 
Mistress  and  servant  were,  I believe,  nearly  the 
same  age,  but  the  former  looked  much  the  old- 
er. They  were  talking  together  with  that  re- 
spectful tenderness  on  one  side,  and  friendly 
confidence  on  the  other,  which  mark  at  once 
two  people  who  in  this  relation  have  spent  to- 
gether nearly  all  their  lives. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  looked  up  as  I entered, 
and  turned  upon  me — a little  suddenly,  as  if  she 
had  momentarily  forgotten  me — her  beautiful 
smile. 

I began  this  book  by  a picture  of  her,  as  near 
as  I could  draw  it,  os  she  first  appeared  to  me. 
Now,  when  I have  since  tried  to  paint  her  in 
different  shape,  will  the  likeness  be  recogniz- 
able ? Will  any  one  trace  in  the  stately  lady 
of  seventy,  sitting  placidly  at  her  lonely  break- 
fast-table,  the  passionate  Josephine  Scanlan  of 
Wren’s  Nest  ? Still  less  will  there  be  read  in 
the  sweet  old  face — the  cheeks  of  which  were 
pink  and  fresh  as  a child's,  for  she  had  been 
out  in  her  garden,  she  told  me,  since  seven  in 
the  morning — those  years  of  anguish  and  trial, 
ending  in  the  total  desolation  of  the  widowed 
wife  and  childless  mother,  from  whom  God  had 
taken  every  thing — every  thing!  leaving  her 
alive,  and  that  was  all. 

Strange  — inconceivably  strange  ! — and  yet 
most  true.  Sometimes  — as  Bhe  showed  me 
that  day  in  one  of  her  favorite  laurels — when  a 
healthy  tree  has  been  blighted  by  frost,  if  it 
still  retains  a fragment  of  vitality  it  will  shoot 
up  again,  not  in  its  old  shape,  but  in  a differ- 
ent one,  and  thus  live  on.  So  did  she. 

“ Bridget,”  said  Lady  de  Bougainville,  “ this 
is  Miss  Weston,  Who  has  been  so  very  ill,  and 
is  come  to  us  to  be  made  well  again.  Bridget 
will  look  after  you  and  take  care  of  you,  my 
dear.  She  is  wonderful  at  nursing,  and  rather 
likes  having  somebody  to  make  a fuss  over.” 
i Bridget  courtesied,  with  a fond  look  at  her 
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lady;  and  then,  softening  a little,  I suppose, 
at  my  white  face — for  I was  very  weak  still — 
hoped  with  true  Irish  politeness  that  I should 
soon  get  better ; every  body  must  feel  the  bet- 
ter for  coming  to  Brierley  Hall.  In  which  sen- 
timent I cordially  agreed  with  her.  And  per- 
haps she  was  sharp  enough  to  see  my  heart  in 
my  eyes,  for  she  gradually  became  mild  toward 
me,  and  we  grew  capital  friends,  Bridget  and  I. 

And  Bridget  s mistress  ? 

I have  a distinct  recollection  of  every  hour 
of  that  day,  the  first  whole  day  that  I spent 
with  her,  and  which  was  the  type  of  many  other 
days  ; for  they  were  all  alike.  Existence  went 
on  like  clock-work  in  that  great,  lonely,  peace- 
ful, beautiful  house.  At  seven — winter  and 
summer — the  mistress  was  in  her  garden,  where 
she  had  a personal  acquaintance  with  every 
flower  and  bush  and  tree,  and  with  every  liv- 
ing thing  that  inhabited  them. 

“I  think,”  she  said  to  me  one  day,  “I  am 
fonder  of  my  garden  than  even  of  my  house, 
because,  you  see,  it  is  alive*  And  it  is  always 
busy — always  growing.  Even  at  my  time  of 
life  I like  to  see  things  busy  and  growing.” 

She  was  always  busy,  certainly.  To  my  sur- 
prise, directly  after  breakfast  she  sat  down  to 
her  “work and  very  hard  work  it  was,  too. 
First,  the  management  of  her  household,  into 
the  details  of  which  she  entered  with  the  minut- 
est accuracy:  liberal,  but  allowing  no  waste; 
trustful,  but  keeping  a careful  observation  of 
every  thing.  Next,  the  “ stewardship,”  as  she 
called  it,  of  her  large  fortune,  which  entailed 
much  correspondence  ; for  her  public  mid  pri- 
vate charities  seemed  endless.  She  was  the 
best  woman  of  business  I ever  knew.  She  an- 
swered her  letters  every  day,  and  paid  her  bills 
every  week:  “For,”  she  said,  “I  wish  those 
that  come  after  me  to  have,  when  I die,  as  lit- 
tle trouble  as  possible.” 

This  solitary  living — solitary  dying — which 
she  referred  to  so  continually  and  so  calmly — 
at  first  seemed  to  me  very  terrible.  Yet  beau- 
tiful too ; for  it  was  a life  utterly  out  of  herself. 
Sitting  at  her  little  writing-table,  in  her  corner 
by  the  fire,  she  seemed  forever  planning  how, 
by  purse  or  influence  or  kindly  thoughtfulness, 
she  could  help  others.  “ I have  nothing  else 
to  do,”  she  said,  when  I noticed  this ; and  then, 
ns  if  shrinking  from  having  said  too  much,  or 
betrayed  too  much  by  the  sigh  which  accom- 
panied the  words,  she  began  hastily  to  tell  me 
the  history  of  a letter  she  was  then  writing  to 
a certain  Priscilla  Nunn,  for  whom  she  had  just 
bought  an  annuity. 

“ I paid  it  myself  for  several  years,  and  then 
I began  to  think,  suppose  I were  to  die  first, 
what  would  become  of  Priscilla?  So  I have 
made  all  safe  to-day ; I am  so  glad.” 

She  looked  glad,  with  the  pure  joy  that  has 
nothing  personal  in  it ; and  then,  in  that  pretty 
garrulousness  which  was  almost  the  only  sign 
of  age  about  her,  began  to  tell  me  more  of  this 
Priscilla  Nunn,  and  how  she,  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville, had  once  sewed  for  her. 


“For  money,  Winifred.  For,  as  I told  you 
last  night,  I was  once  venr  poor.” 

“But  you  are  not  sorry  to  be  rich?  Not 
sorry  to  be  able  to  do  such  things  as  you  have 
just  now  been  doing.  Oh,  it  must  be  grand — 
grand ! To  sit  in  your  quiet  comer  here,  and 
stretch  invisible  comforting  hands  half  over  the 
world,  just  like  Providence  itself.  How  I envy 
you  1 What  it  must  be  to  have  power,  unlimit- 
ed power,  to  make  people  happy  2 ” 

“ God  only  can  do  that,”  she  said,  gravely. 

“ Yes;  but  He  uses  you  to  do  it  for  Him.” 

I know  not  how  the  words  came  into  my 
mouth,  but  they  did  come,  and  they  seemed  to 
please  Lady  de  Bougainville.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  mine,  very  kindly. 

“ You  speak  4 wiser  than  you  are  ware  of  ;* 
and  even  an  old  woman  is  not  too  old  to  learn 
wisdom  from  the  lips  of  a child.” 

Then  she  rose,  and  saying  her  work  was  done 
for  to-day,  took  me  with  her  into  the  libraiy. 

That  library,  what  a world  of  wealth  it  was ! 
— an  ancient  and  modem  literature,  down  to 
last  month’s  reviews  and  magazines. 

44  I took  to  reading  twenty  years  ago,  to  keep 
myself  from  thinking,”  said  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville ; 44  and  in  my  long  evenings  I have  taught 
myself  a little  of  modern  languages.  But  I 
never  was  an  educated  woman.  No  doubt,” 
she  added,  with  a smile, 4 4 you,  a modem  young 
lady,  know  a great  deal  more  than  I.” 

Perhaps  1 did,  having  swallowed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  unassimilated  mental  food; 
but  I was  a starved  young  pedant  still,  and  I 
had  not  lived  three  days  with  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville before  she  taught  me  the  wholesomest  les- 
son a girl  of  my  age  could  learn — my  own  enor- 
mous ignorance. 

Taught  it  me  quite  unconsciously,  in  daylight 
walks  and  fireside  talks ; when,  after  her  long 
lack  of  any  companionship,  even  mine,  such  as 
it  was,  proved  not  unwelcome  to  that  strong, 
clear  brain,  which  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
empty  heart  and  saved  it  from  breaking. 

Yet  there  was  a good  deal  of  eccentricity 
about  her  too,  and  about  her  way  of  life*  which 
had  long  fallen  into  such  a mechanical  round 
that  she  disliked  the  slightest  change  therein. 
To  press  one  hours  duties  into  the  next  one,  to 
delay  or  alter  a meal,  to  rise  Later  or  go  to  bed 
earlier  than  usual,  was  to  her  an  actual  pain. 
But  these  were  only  the  little  spots  in  ray  sun. 
She  shone  still,  the  centre  of  her  peaceful  world; 
from  her  radiated  all  the  light  it  had ; and,  in  its 
harmony  and  regularity,  I,  poor  little  wandering 
star  that  I was ! first  learned,  in  great  things  and 
small,  the  comfort,  the  beauty,  the  actual  divine- 
ness of  heaven’s  first  law* — Order. 

Yet  when  I lived  longer  with  her,  and,  my 
visit  over,  found  some  excuse,  often  so  shallow 
that  she  actually  smiled,  for  coming  to  see  her 
nearly  every  day,  it  was  impossible  not  to  allow 
that  Brierley  was  right  in  calling  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville 44  peculiar.”  She  had  some  crotchets, 
absolute  crotchets,  which  one  would  have  smiled 
at  but  for  the  causes  which  had  originated  them, 
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too  sad  for  any  smile.  She  never  would  enter  house — where  the  Christmas  holly  smiled  for- 
a single  house  in  Brierley — that  is,  a well-to-do  lornly  upon  the  vacant  rooms,  sat  one  lonely  old 
house,  though  she  often  crossed  the  thresholds  woman,  who,  rich  a9  she  was,  sweet  and  lova- 
of  the  poor.  Nor  would  she  have  any  visitors  ble  as  every  day  I found  her  more  and  more  to 
of  her  own  rank  ; she  shut  her  doors,  as  I once  be,  was  still  only  a woman,  lonely  and  old. 
told  her,  laughing,  upon  all  “respectable”  peo-  “I  will  go  to  her,  whatever  you  say!”  cried 
pie.  Even  my  father,  except  for  his  formal  I,  in  a passion  of  tears,  and  rushed  from  my 
clerical  visits,  was  not  admitted  there  any  more  father,  hardly  knowing  what  I was  doing,  or 
than  the  old  rector  had  been.  She  seemed  to  what  I meant  to  do — rushed  through  the  stormy 
shrink  from  all  association  with  the  outside  afternbon  to  Brierley  Hall, 
world — that  is,  personal  association — though  she  Lady  de  Bougainville  was  sitting  in  the  cedar 

knew  all  that  was  going  on  therein,  and  liked  | parlor,  the  smallest  and  least  dreary  of  all  the 
to  hear  of  events  and  people,  near  and  remote,  rooms.  For  a wonder  she  was  doing  nothing, 
in  which  I tried  to  interest  her.  But  though  only  looking  into  the  fire,  which  had  dropped 
she  listened,  it  was  always  with  a gentle  indif-  into  hollow  blackness,  as  if  long  unstirred, 
ference,  as  if  that  long  frozen-up  heart,  which  “ How  good  of  you,  Winny,  to  come  all 
was  kind  to  all  living  things,  was  capable  only  through  the  rain ! I am  quite  idle,  you  see, 
of  kindness,  nothing  more ; the  warm  throb  of  though  I have  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Perhaps 
responsive  human  affection  being  stilled  in  it  it  is  the  fault  of  my  eyes,  and  not  tlie  dark  day, 
forever.  but  I can  not  manage  to  thread  my  needle.” 

I often  thought  so.  And  when  I,  in  my  im-  She  spoke  a little  sadly.  I knew,  if  she  had 
petuous  youth,  used  day  after  day  to  spring  up  a dread  in  this  world  it  was  of  her  sight  failing 
the  entrance  steps,  guarded  by  their  two  huge  her,  of  growing  “dark,”  as  Bridget  called  it, 
stone  vases,  and,  with  an  expectation  eagen  > which  to  one  so  independent  in  her  ways,  and 
as  any  of  the  “ fellows”  (as  Lady  G.  in  “ Sir  disliking  dependence  more  even  than  old  people 
Charles  Grandison”  calls  them)  that  used  to  usually  do,  would  have  been  darkness  indeed, 
come  a-courting  to  the  young  gentlewomen  in  “ Still,  if  it  comes,”  added  she,  sighing  again 

hoops  and  farthingales  who  once  inhabited  Bri-  ,(I  knew  what  “it”  meant),  “I  hope  I shall  be 
erley  Hall — I went  in  search  of  my  beautiful  old  able  to  bear  it.” 

lady,  my  silly  heart  often  sank  down  like  lead.  “It  will  not  come,  and  if  it  did,  you  would 
For,  though  she  always  paused  in  whatever  she  bear  it,”  said  I,  passionately,  as  I sat  down  on 
was  doing,  to  give  me  the  gentle  “ Is  that  you,  the  foot-stool  beside  her,  and  took  possession 
my  dear  ? how  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  of  her  dear  old  hand,  playing  ostensibly  with 
me,”  I felt,  by  her  very  use  of  the  word,  that  the  emeralds  and  diamonds  which  covered  it. 
her  heart  toward  me  was  only  “kind” — that  But  it  was  the  hand  I loved,  soft  and  warm, 
was  all.  strong  and  delicate,  lovely  to  look  at,  lovely  to 

Well!  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  What  a feel;  as  I can  see  and  feel  it  still,  though — 
foolish  girl  was  I to  expect  it  to  be  otherwise ! No,  I will  have  none  of  these  tears.  We  may 
And  yet  it  sometimes  made  me  a little  sad  to  weep  over  the  blasted,  withered  corn,  the  grain 
think  I had  only  the  stubble  end  of  her  life,  trodden  under  foot,  or  scattered  unreaped  to 
while  she  reaped  the  whole  rich  harvest  of  mine,  the  winds  of  heaven  ; but  when  the  ripe  sheaf 
“ Ridiculous ! ” most  people  would  say ; “ Con-  is  gathered  into  the  gamer,  then  who  grieves  ? 
temptible !"  I think  she  would  have  said,  who  Let  me  remember  her  as  she  sat  in  her  casy- 
of  all  women  most  understood  what  that  love  is  chair  and  I sat  at  her  feet,  trying  to  amuse  her 
which  loves  freely,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  all  I could ; with  tales  of  the  village,  of  the 
Yet  I fretted  a good  deal  about  it,  until  chance  neighbors,  of  various  Christmas  treats  in  the 
brought  my  trouble  to  a climax,  and  me  to  my  school-rooms  and  the  alms-houses,  and  so  on. 
right  senses  for  evermore.  To  all  of  which  she  listened  with  her  U6iinl  smile ; 

Somebody  hinted  to  my  father  that  I was  go-  and  I kept  up  mine  too  as  well  as  I could.  But 
ing  too  much  to  Brierley  Hall ; that  people  I was  not  good  at  deception,  I suppose,  for  she 
would  say  I had  designs  upon  the  old  lady,  who  said,  suddenly : 

had  a large  fortune  and  no  heirs.  So  he,  being  “ Winifred,  there  is  something  on  your  mind ; 
a proud  man,  dear  heart ! and  a sorrowful,  hard  tell  me  what  it  is.  I should  be  sorry  if  any  trou- 
life  had  made  him  prouder  still,  when  my  next  ble  were  to  come  near  my  merry  little  Mouse.” 
invitation  came,  forbade  my  going  thither.  (Mouse  was  a name  she  had  for  me  from  my 

I rebelled.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  my  smallness,  my  bright  eyes — yes,  I fancy  they 
father  and  I had  words — and  bitter  words,  too.  were  bright,  being  like  my  father’s — and  the 
I was  not  a child  now  ; I was  past  seventeen,  brown  of  my  hair.) 

with  a strong  will  of  my  own;  and  it  was  not  The  kind  w'ords — so  unexpected — touched 
only  my  own  pleasure  that  I grieved  to  lose,  me  to  the  quick.  Bursting  into  te$rs,  I poured 
Summer  had  gone  by,  that  long,  bright  summer  out  to  her  my  grievous  woe  and  wrong, 
when  I had  been  made  so  happy  at  Brierley  “ Is  that  all  ? What  mountains  of  mole-hills 
Hall,  and  grown  familiar  with  every  nook  within  we  do  make  at  seventeen ! To  be  in  such  de- 
and  without  it.  Now,  the  bare  trees  stretched  spair  from  a lost  visit ! My  silly  little  girl !” 
empty  arms  up  to  the  leaden  winter  sky,  and  I drew  back  in  sensitive  pain.  Evidently, 
within  the  house — the  large,  chilly,  gloomy  the  real  cause  of  my  grief,  the  dread  I had  of 
Vol.  XL.— No.  239.-46 
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being  separated  from  her,  fend  the  fact  that  the 
chief  happiness  of  my  life  consisted  in  being 
with  her,  had  never  occurred  to  my  dear  old  lady. 

It  was  hard : even  now  I recognize  that  it 
was  hard.  And  I do  not  hate  poor  Winny 
Weston,  that  the  bitterness  and  anguish  of  her 
heart  found  vent  in  exaggerated  words. 

“Silly  am  I!  I know  that,  and  no  wonder 
you  think  so.  It  is  no  matter  to  you  how  sel- 
dom I see  you,  or  if  I am  never  allowed  to  see 
you  again.  I am  nothing  to  you,  while  you 
are  every  thing  to  me.” 

A declaration  as  impetuous  as  that  of  any 
young  man  in  love — nay,  I have  taunted  one 
young  man  with  its  being  more  so ! No  wonder 
Lady  de  Bougainville  was  a little  astonished  by 
it — until,  perceiving  how  real  my  emotion  was, 
she,  with  a curious  sort  of  look — 

“Half  smiling,  half  sorry, 

Gazed  down,  like  the  angels  In  separate  glory,” 

upon  poor,  foolish,  miserable  me. 

Then  she  spoke  seriously,  even  sadly : u Win- 
ny, I had  no  idea  you  cared  for  me  so  much ; 
I thought  no  one  ever  would  care  for  me  again 
in  this  world.” 

While  she  spoke  a quiver  ran  across  her  feat- 
ures, and  a dimness — I could  hardly  believe  it. 
tears,  for  I had  never  seen  her  shed  one — gath- 
ered in  her  eyes. 

“ You  are  very  good,”  she  said  again — “very 
good  to  an  old  woman  like  me ; and  I am  grate- 
ful.” 

Grateful!  Lady  de  Bougainville  grateful  to 
me?  And  telling  me  so  with  that  sweet  dig- 
nity which  made  me  more  than  ever  ashamed 
of  myself ; for  had  I not  heard  her  say  more 
than  once,  that  the  love  which  worries  its  ob- 
ject with  jealous  exactions  is  not  love,  but  the 
merest  selfishness  ? 

I hung  my  head.  I begged  her  pardon. 
“But,”  I said,  “this  is  hard  for  me — harder 
than  you  think.  What  chance  have  I of  learn- 
ing to  be  good,  and  sensible,  and  womanly,  ex- 
cepting through  you?  I thought  you  would 
have  ‘ grown’  me,  as  you  do  your  young  serv- 
ants and  your  cabbages.” 

I had  made  her  smile,  which  was  what  I 
wanted  ; also,  perhaps,  to  wipe  out  with  a silli- 
er jest  the  remembrance  of  my  romantic  folly. 

“And  then,  as  you  told  me  once,  no  sooner 
do  they  get  hearts  in  them  than  some  young 
man  of  Brierley  finds  it  out  and  carries  them 
off.  It  would  be  just  the  same  with  you,  Win- 
ny!” 

“Never!”  I cried,  indignantly;  “I  wish  for 
nothing  better  than  to  spend  my  whole  life  be- 
side you.” 

44  Ah  I that  is  what  children  often  say  to 
their  parents,  yet  they  marry  for  all  that.  ” 

“ I never  would,  if  I were  a child  of  yours.” 

“A  child  of  mine!”  The  words  seemed  to 
pierce  her  like  sharp  steel.  “You  forget  I 
have  no  children — that  is,  all  my  children  are 
in  heaven.  No  one  on  earth  can  ever  replace 
them  to  me.” 


I had  gone  too  far;  1 recognized  it  now. 
Recognized,  too,  with  a passionate  sympathy 
that  almost  took  away  the  personal  pain,  what 
tenacity  of  faithfulness  was  in  this  strong  heart 
of  hers,  which  admitted  no  substitutes.  Other 
interests  might  cluster  round  it  outside,  but  its 
inner,  empty  niches  would  remain  empty  for- 
ever. 

44  No,”  I said,  gently — not  even  attempting  to 
repossess  myself  of  her  dear  hand,  which  had 
slid  from  mine  somehow — 44  neither  I nor  any 
one  could  ever  dream  of  replacing  to  you  your 
children.  But  you  will  let  me  be  your  little 
servant?  I love  you  so.” 

She  was  touched,  I saw.  Even  through  the 
frost  of  age,  and  of  those  many  desolate  years, 
she  felt  the  warmth  of  this  warm  young  love  of 
mine.  Stooping  down  she  kissed  me  affection- 
ately ; and  giving  me  one  of  her  hands,  sat,  with 
the  other  shading  her  face,  for  ever  so  long. 
We  made  no  mutual  protestations — indeed  I 
think  we  hardly  exchanged  another  word  on  the 
subject — but  from  that  hour  our  relations  seem- 
ed to  rest  on  quite  a different  footing,  and  we 
understood  tacitly  that  they  were  to  last  for 
life. 

I could  have  sat  forever  at  her  feet,  catching 
glimpses  of  her  face  in  the  fire-light,  and  won- 
dering how  it  felt  to  hare  had  every  thing  and 
lost  every  thing,  and  to  come  to  sit  at  seventy 
years  of  age  by  a vacant  hearth,  with  all  one’s 
treasures  in  heAven ; and,  as  the  Bible  says, 
“where  one’s  treasure  is,  there  will  one’s  heart 
be  also.”  Wondering,  too,  whether  it  was  that 
which  caused  the  peace  that  I saw  gradually 
growing  in  her  face,  as  at  last  removing  ber 
hand  she  left  it  for  me  to  gaze  at.  It  w as 
quite  bright  now. 

44 1 have  made  np  my  little  plans,  Winny.” 
said  she,  cheerfully,  “and  yon  shall  hear  from 
me  to-morrow — that  is,  your  father  shalL  Now 
go  home  to  him,  for  it  is  growing  dark,  and  he 
will  be  anxious.  Happy  you  to  have  a father 
who  is  anxious  over  you ! We  must  not  vex 
him.  Parents  first,  always.” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  but  it  might  have  been 
a little  dolefully,  and  more  lingeringly  even 
than  usual  I might  have  taken  my  departure : 
for  just  at  the  door  Lady  de  Bougainville  called 
me  back. 

“ Child” — and  the  hand  she  laid  on  my  shoul- 
der was  firm  as  that  of  youth,  and  her  eye? 
blazed  as  they  might  have  done  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  “Child,  he  wise!  Before  you 
sleep,  make  friends  with  your  father,  and  be 
thankful  that  he  is  such  a father — a prudent, 
tender,  honorable  man.  All  men  are  not  so. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  tie  together, 
by  relationship  or  marriage,  people  who  are  so 
unlike  that,  if  not  thns  tied,  they  would  fly  from 
one  another  to  the  world’s  end.  And  some- 
times”— her  voice  sank  lower — “ it  is  right  so 
to  fly.  They  have  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  between  God  and  man.  Pity  them,  but 
let  no  one  dare  to  judge  them — no  one  can — 
except  the  Judge  of  all.” 
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She  stopped,  trembling  violently.  Why,  1 
knew  not  then ; I do  now.  But  very  soon  she 
recovered  herself — the  sooner,  I think,  because 
she  saw  that  I understood  nothing  below  the 
mere  words  she  was  saying.  All  I did  was  to 
stand  shamefaced  before  her — she,  who  was  so 
wise,  so  good;  so  infinitely  wiser  and  better 
than  I could  ever  hope  to  be.  I said  so. 

“No,**  she  answered,  sadly;  “neither  good 
nor  wise.  Only  one  can  not  live  seventy  years 
and  learn  nothing.  Therefore,  Winifred,  listen 
to  me.  Never  say  to  any  one  what  you  said  to 
me  to-day — that  you  wished  you  could  leave 
your  father.  Some  have  to  do  it,  as  I said : 
children  from  parents,  wives  from  husbands, 
must  turn  and  depart.  And  if  it  has  to  be 
done” — and  she  drew  herself  erect,  and  her 
eyes  flashed,  almost  fiercely,  till  I could  under- 
stand what  a fierce  woman  she  must  have  been 
in  her  youth — “ if  it  must  be  done,  I say,  Do 
it!  unflinchingly,  without  remorse.  Cut  off 
the  rotten  branch ; fly  from  the  plague-stricken 
house.  Save  your  soul,  and  fly.  But,  oh ! not 
till  the  last  extremity,  not  till  all  hope  is  gone — 
if  it  ever  is  quite  gone : we  can  not  tell.  Child, 
those  whom  God  has  given  you,  have  patience 
with  them ; He  has.  Hold  fast  by  them,  if  it 
be  possible,  to  the  end.” 

And  as  she  looked  at  me  I saw  all  her  fierce- 
ness ebb  away,  and  a tenderness,  deeper  than 
even  its  usual  peaceful  look,  grow  on  her  dear 
face. 

“Now  go,  my  dear.  I have  said  enough, 
perhaps  too  much,  but  I want  you  to  be  friends 
again  with  your  father.  I think,”  she  added — 
(was  it  with  a natural  fear  at  having  betrayed 
any  thing,  which  I understood  not  then,  but  do 
now  ?) — “ I think  I am  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  fathers — mine  was  very  dear  to  me.  He 
died— let  me  see — full  fifty  years  ago ; yet  I re- 
member him,  and  all  about  that  time,  more 
clearly  than  I remember  many  nearer  things. 
We  were  very  happy  together,  my  father  and  I.” 

She  spoke  calmly  and  cheerfully,  as  it  seems 
people  do  learn  to  speak  of  their  dead  after  fifty 
years;  and,  kissing  me,  sat  down  again  once 
more  in  her  quiet  arm-chair  by  her  solitary 
fire. 

Next  day  my  father  showed  me  a letter  which 
he  had  just  received  from  Lady  de  Bougainville, 
asking  his  permission  for  me  to  be  her  reader 
and  amanuensis  for  two  hours  every  forenoon. 
She  needed  such  help,  she  said,  because  of  her 
failing  eyesight,  and  preferred  mine  because 
she  was  used  to  me,  and  “loved”  roe. 

“Not  that  I wish  to  monopolize  your  daugh- 
ter.” (I  smiled  to  see  how  boldly  her  noble  can- 
dor cut  the  knot  that  would  have  perplexed  a 
feebler  hand.)  “Still  less  do  I intend,  as  I 
hear  is  reported  in  Brierley,  to  leave  her  my 
fortune.  It  has  been  left,  for  many  years,  to 
a charity.  But  I wish  to  make  her  independent, 
to  put  in  her  hand  what  every  woman  ought  to 
have — a weapon  wherewith,  if  necessary,  to  fight 
the  world.” 

She  therefore  proposed,  instead  of  salary,  to 


give  me  first-rate  masters  of  every  kind,  and 
that  I should  take  my  lessons  of  afternoons,  at 
Brierley  Hall.  This  would  make  all  easy,  she 
said,  during  my  father’s  frequent  absence  from 
home  all  day  long.  “And  you  may  trust  me 
to  take  care  of  your  child,”  she  added.  “I 
was  a mother  once.” 

This  last  touch  went  to  my  father’s  heart — a 
tender  heart,  for  all  its  pride. 

“ Poor  lady — poor  lady ! ” said  be.  And  aft- 
er reading  the  letter  over  once  again,  with  the 
comment,  “ She  is  a wise  old  woman,  this  grand 
friend  of  yours,”  consented  to  it  without  re- 
serve. 

Thus  my  life  was  made  plain  to  ihe — plain 
and  clear — busy  and  bright ; nay,  brighter  than 
I ever  expected.  For  my  father  himself,  on 
his  own  account,  began  to  admire  Lady  de 
Bougainville. 

Hitherto  they  had  held  aloof,  for  they  differed 
widely  theologically.  She  listened  to  his  ser- 
mons— never  commenting,  never  criticising — 
and  that  was  all.  But,  as  she  slowly  found 
out,  whether  or  not  he  preached  it,  he  lived 
44  the  Gospel.”  “ Winny,”  said  she  to  me  one 
day,  when  Bhe  had  watched  him  into  one  of 
those  miserable  cottages  which  were  the  dis- 
grace of  our  parish,  where,  like  most  increasing 
parishes,  the  new'-built  palatial  residences  of 
our  rich  neighbors  drove  our  poor  neighbors  to 
herd  together  like  pigs  in  a sty — 44  Winny,  some 
of  these  days  I should  like  to  see  a little  more 
of  your  father.  Once,  I believed  in  the  Church 
in  spite  of  the  minister ; now,  I believe  in  the 
Church — and  the  minister.” 

And  when  I told  him  this,  again  he  said, 
“Poor  lady!”  For  my  father,  like  the  late 
Reverend  Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville — of  whom 
he  had  chanced  to  hear  a good  deal,  since  he 
came  here,  from  an  Irish  dean  he  knew — was  a 
Low-Church  clergyman. 

Low-Church,  High-Church,  Broad-Church — 
what  insane  distinctions ! Oh,  that  I could  ob- 
literate them  all ! Oh,  that  I could  make  every 
one  who  serves  at  the  altar  like  this  dear  father 
of  mine — whom  I do  not  paint  here,  for  he  is 
mine,  and  he  lives  still,  thank  God ! He  and  I 
do  not  agree  entirely ; like  many  another  child, 
I fancy  Heaven  has  granted  to  me  clearer  light 
and  purer  air  than  to  my  father ; but  I love  him ! 
I love  him ! and  I believe  God  loves  us  both. 

And  we  both  of  us  lived  and  grew  together  in 
love  more  and  more,  under  the  shadow  of  that 
beautiful  and  benign  old  age  of  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville. I can  not  picture  it — who  could  ? — 
but  it  was  most  like  one  of  those  November 
days  which  always  remind  me  of  her ; when  the 
whole  world  seems  spiritualized  into  a sunshiny 
tranquillity,  so  that  we  notice  neith*  sodden 
leaves  nor  withered  flowers,  nor  silent  gardens 
empty  of  birds,  but  delight  ourselves  in  the  ce- 
lestial beauty  of  the  departing  year,  as  if  it  were 
to  remain  with  us  forever. 

On  just  such  a day,  the  18th  of  November  (for 
though  I did  not  note  the  date,  others  did), 
something  happened  which  was  the  first  break 
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in  the  heavenly  monotony  of  oar  lives,  and  which 
therefore,  I suppose,  I ought  to  set  down,  though 
to  me  then,  and  long  afterward,  it  seemed  a mat- 
ter of  little  moment. 

We  had  been  sitting,  Lady  de  Bougainville 
and  I,  in  the  summer-house  by  the  lake,  where 
we  still  spent  every  fine  afternoon.  She  had 
two  “crotchets,”  she  called  them,  being  quite 
aware  of  every  weakness  she  had,  and  now  and 
then  half  apologizing  for  some  of  them ; she 
liked  to  live  like  a bird  in  the  open  air,  and 
every  day  to  see  the  last  of  the  sun.  He  was 
setting  now,  gorgeously,  as  he  often  does  in  No- 
vember, in  front  of  us,  and  making  a second 
sunset  glow  in  the  yellowing  elm-leaves  which 
still  hung  on  the  boughs  of  the  wood  behind. 
For  the  park  round  Brierley  Hall  was  full  of 
magnificent  trees — the  relics  of  the  old  chase — 
and  its  mistress  barricaded  herself  with  them 
against  those  horrible  villas  which  were  rising 
up,  like  red  and  yellow  fungi,  on  every  side.  It 
was  her  weak  point,  that  and  the  new  railway, 
now  crawling  like  a snake  every  day  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  as  we  sat  here  we  could  hear  the 
navvies  hammering  in  the  cutting  below. 

It  vexed  her — even  in  her  calm  old  age,  it 
vexed  her.  She  saw  no  beauty  in  these  mod- 
ern improvements,  which  were  making  ourpretty 
village  like  a London  suburb  ; and  she  hated, 
with  an  almost  amusing  wTath — which  I rather 
delighted  in,  since  it  brought  her  down  to  the 
level  of  common  mortals — every  new-built  house 
that  lifted  up  its  ugly  head,  chimney-laden,  to 
stare  into  her  green  domain. 

“There  is  another,  I declare!”  she  cried, 
catching  a sight  which  I had  noticed  days  be- 
fore, but  kept  to  myself.  Now  the  thinned 
trees  discovered  it  all  too  plain.  “ Look,  Win- 
ifred, your  eyes  are  better  than  mine.  Is  there 
not  building  a great,  yellow-brick  house,  with  a 
turret  to  it,  which  will  overlook  us  where  we 
sit*?  Horrible!  I never  infringe  on  my  neigh- 
bors’ rights,  but  I must  preserve  my  own.  This 
must  be  seen  to  immediately.” 

I encouraged  her  wrath,  I fear,  for  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  it — to  find  her  so  much  “of 
the  earth  earthy.  ” Since  these  three  days  she 
had  been  kept  indoors  with  one  of  the  slight 
illnesses  which  sometimes  came  even  to  her 
healthy  old  age,  and  which  she  called,  with  the 
quaint  phraseology  she  often  used,  “ her  mes- 
sages from  home.” 

So  I followed  her,  smiling  to  myself,  as  with 
a firm,  indignant  step  she  walked  home,  fast 
as  any  young  woman,  and  sent  a message  to 
the  owner,  builder,  foreman,  or  whoever  was  in 
charge  of  the  obnoxious  house,  that  Lady  de 
Bougainville  wished  to  speak  to  him  immedi- 
ately. 

I smiled  then.  I smile  now,  with  a strange, 
half-sad  content,  to  think  how  little  we  know 
what  is  before  us,  and  upon  what  merest  trifles 
hang  all  the  momentous  things  ot  our  lives. 

Immediately,  as  she  had  requested — indeed 
so  soon  that  we  had  hardly  time  to  recover  our 
equilibrium,  since  even  such  a small  thing  as 


this  was  an  event  in  our  quiet  days — appeared 
a gentleman — yes ; Bridget,  who  saw  him  wait- 
ing in  the  hall,  was  certain  he  was  a gentleman 
— who  sent  up  his  card,  saying  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  house  opposite. 

“Mr.  Edward  Donelly!  An  Irish  name,” 
said  Lady  de  Bougainville,  shrinking  back  with 
vainly  suppressed  repugnance.  “ I think  I would 
rather  not  see  him.  I have  not  6een  a stranger 
for  so  many  years.  Winifred,  will  you  speak  to 
him  ?” 

I might  have  reasoned,  but  had  long  ceased 
to  reason  against  those  dear,  pathetic  “ pecul- 
iarities” of  hers — may  others  have  patience  with 
mine  when  I am  seventy  years  old ! So,  unhes- 
itatingly— thinking  only  to  save  her  from  any 
annoyance,  and  furious  against  house,  owner, 
architect,  any  one  who  should  presume  to  an- 
noy her — her,  before  whom  I would  have  laid 
myself  down  as  a mat  for  her  feet  to  walk  over 
— I marched  into  the  cedar  parlor. 

There  stood  a — yes,  he  was  a gentleman, 
though  not  an  elderly  one,  as  I had  expected. 
He  seemed  about  five  or  six  and  twenty,  tall — 
six  feet  and  more — which  gave  him  a most  un- 
pleasant advantage  over  me,  poor  furious  pigmy 
that  I was ! A worse  advantage  was  his  look 
of  exceeding  good-humor,  his  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  having  offended  me  or  any  body 
else  in  the  world.  Such  a bright,  honest,  cheer- 
ful face,  such  a pleasant  manner ! It  was  irri- 
tating to  the  last  degree. 

“Lady  de  Bougainville,  I presume?  No — I 
beg  your  pardon,”  and  he  actually  smiled,  the 
wretch ! “ She  is,  I hear,  an  elderly  lady. 

What  does  she  want  with  me  ? Is  there  any 
thing  — something  about  this  new  house,  h*er 
messenger  thought  — in  which  I can  oblige 
her?” 

“ Only  by  pulling  it  down— every  brick  of  it,” 
cried  I,  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  and  rush- 
ing into  battle  at  once.  “You  ought  to  do 
this,  for  it  overlooks  her  property,  and  annoys 
her  excessively.  And  nobody  ought  to  annoy 
her,  at  her  age,  and  so  good  as  she  is.  Nobody 
ever  should,  if  I could  help  it.” 

“ Are  you  her  daughter,  or  niece  ?”  said  Mr. 
Donelly,  looking  at  me  in  a curious  way;  no 
doubt  my  anger  amused  him  excessively,  but 
he  was  too  polite  to  show  it  And  then — with- 
out waiting  for  the  answer  to  his  question,  which 
perhaps  he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  put — he  went 
on  to  explain  to  me,  very  quietly  and  courteous- 
ly, that  his  employer,  having  bought  the  ground, 
had  a perfect  right  to  build  upon  it  any  house  he 
chose,  provided  it  was  not  obnoxious  to  his  neigh- 
bors. 

“Which  is,  indeed,  the  last  thing  he  would 
desire ; for,  though  only  a plebeian,  as  you  call 
him — in  fact  a retired  tradesman — he  is  a very 
worthy  fellow.  I feel  with  him,  for  I also  am 
a self-made  man ; my  father  was  a mechanic.” 
Mr.  Donelly  said  this  with  a composure  that 
quite  startled  me.  “But  I can  feel,  too,  for 
Lady  de  Bougainville,  who,  I suppose,  belongs 
to  the  aristocratic  class,  and  is  well  on  in  years 
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besides.  It  must  be  very  trying  to  her  preju- 
dices— I beg  your  pardon,  her  opinions  — to 
have  to  put  up  with  many  things  of  our  mod- 
ern time,  which  are  nevertheless  quite  inevita- 
ble, as  they  form  part  of  the  necessary  progress 
of  the  world.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  I,  ‘f  but  I did  not  wish  a 
sermon.”  Certainly  not  from  a mechanic’s  son, 
I was  just  on  the  point  of  adding,  with  that  bit- 
ter little  tongue  of  mine ; but  when  I looked  at 
the  young  man,  something  in  his  frank  honesty, 
combined  with  a way  he  had  of  putting  unpleas- 
ant truths  in  the  least  unpleasant  manner,  and 
of  never  saying  a rough  word  where  a smooth 
one  would  do,  disarmed  me.  Ay,  even  though 
he  was  an  Irishman,  had  an  Irish  accent,  and 
an  Irish  way  with  him,  not  exactly  “blarney,” 
but  that  faculty  which  both  French  and  Irish 
have  of  turning  toward  you  the  sunshiny  side 
of  the  plum — oiling  the  wheels  of  life  so  as  to 
make  them  run  easily  and  without  grating. 
And  when  the  plum  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
the  machinery  sound  and  good,  what  harm? 
As  Lady  de  Bougainville  once  said  to  me, 
“You  English  are  very,  very  good;  would  it 
cost  you  much  to  be  a little  more  what  wfe 
French  call  agrtable? ” 

He  was  decidedly  agreeable,  both  in  the 
French  and  English  sense,  this  Mr.  Donelly; 
and  before  we  parted  he  made  me  a promise — 
very  earnestly,  too — that  he  would  use  his  best 
endeavors  with  his  principal  to  avoid  all  annoy- 
ance to  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

When  I told  her  this  she  shook  her  head. 
“Was  he  an  Irishman,  my  dear?” 

“I  think  so.” 

• “ Then  trust  him  not,”  and  she  grew  a shade 
paler,  and  set  her  lips  together  in  their  hardest 
line.  “I  say  nothing  against  Irishwomen — 
look  at  my  Bridget,  for  instance — but  I believe 
it  to  be  almost  impossible  for  an  Irishman  either 
to  speak  the  truth  or  keep  a promise.” 

Is  that  quite  just?  thought  I,  and  should 
have  said  so — for  I never  was  afraid  of  speak- 
ing my  mind  to  her  now ; she  liked  me  all  the 
better  for  it — but  by  this  time  I had  heard  a 
good  deal,  and  guessed  more,  of  her  history, 
and  knew  from  wrhat  a bitter  soil  this  rank 
growth  had  sprang;  so  I held  my  tongue.  Was 
it  for  roe  to  begin  to  lesson  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville ? 

Only,  with  my  strong  resistance  to  injustice, 
even  though  it  were  hers,  I took  some  precau- 
tion against  the  fulfillment  of  her  prophecy, 
and  also  against  her  being  troubled  in  any  way 
by  the  intrusive  house.  I got  my  father  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  owner  himself,  who  was  of 
course  his  parishioner,  about  it.  And  this  re- 
sulted in  more  than  I intended  ; for  in  the  great 
dearth  of  educated  and  companionable  men  in 
Brierley,  my  father  and  the  architect,  who  was 
lodging  in  the  village,  struck  up  an  acquaint- 
ance ; and  one  day  Mr.  Donelly  was  actually 
invited  to  tea,  entirely  without  my  knowledge 
— indeed  I was  much  annoyed  at  it  at  the  time, 
and  complained  bitterly  to  Lady  de  Bougain- 


ville at  having  to  entertain  a mere  mechanic’s 
son. 

“You  terrible  little  Toiy,”  said  she;  “but 
you  will  grow  wiser  in  time.  Is  he  an  honest 
man's  son  ? For  that  is  the  real  question  al- 
ways : and  yet  not  always ; good  fruit  some- 
times springs  from  a worthless  tree.  Still  it  is 
a great  mystery,  my  dear,  a great  mystery,” 
continued  she,  falling  into  that  tone  of  gentle 
moralizing,  w hich  was  not  unnatural  at  her  age, 
when  life’s  doing  is  all  done,  and  its  placid 
thinking  alone  remains.  But  she  seemed  to 
dislike  both  thinking  and  speaking  of  this  Mr. 
Donelly ; I well  knew  why,  and  so  I ceased  to 
refer  to  him  any  more. 

Of  which,  by-and-by,  I was  only  too  glad. 
Let  me,  without  either  sentiment  or  egotism, 
get  over  as  fast  as  I can  the  ne*t  event  in  my 
quiet  life — a life  which,  looked  back  on  now, 
seems  so  perfect,  that  a whole  year  wras  but  as 
one  long  sunshiny  day. 

Mr.  Donelly  came  to  our  house  very  often, 
and — just  as  I used  to  come  to  Brierley  Hall — 
on  every  excuse  he  could.  My  father  liked 
him.  So,  in  degree,  did  I.  That  is,  I thought 
him  very  honest,  kind,  and  intelligent,  and  was 
grateful  to  him  for  taking  such  pains  to  gratify 
and  arouse  my  father.  That  was  all.  As  to 
his  thinking  of  me,  in  any  way  but  the  merest 
civility,  I never  suspected  it  for  a moment. 
Otherwise,  I should  have  kept  out  of  his  way,  and 
thereby  saved  myself  many  a conscience-smite 
— the  innocent  pangs  that  any  girl  must  feel 
when  she  has  unwittingly  made  a man  misera- 
ble. One  day,  meeting  me  in  the  soft  August 
tw  ilight,  as  I was  walking  home  from  the  Hall, 
having  staid  later  than  my  wont — for  she  was 
not  well,  my  dear  old  lady;  I was  very  sad 
about  her — he  joined  me,  and  told  me  he  was 
summoned  aw'ay  that  night,  probably  to  go 
abroad,  on  some  work  he  had  long  been  seek- 
ing, and  would  I “remember”  him  until  he 
came  back  ? I was  so  little  aware  of  his  mean- 
ing that  I only  laughed  and  said,  “Yes,  that  I 
will,  and  recommend  you  too,  as  the  very  best 
architect  I know.”  And  this  unhappy  speech 
brought  about  what,  he  said,  he  had  not  other- 
wise meant  to  tell  me  until  he  had  a home  to 
offer  “worthy  of  me” — that  he  wished  me  to 
share  it. 

I suppose  men  mostly  say  the  same  things: 
thank  God,  I never  had  but  one  man’s  wooing, 
and  that  was  sad  enough  to  hear ; because,  of 
course,  as  I did  not  love  him,  I could  only  tell 
him  so ; and  refuse  him  point-blank,  which  now 
I fear  was  done  ungen tly  and  with  some  dis- 
dainful words,  for  I was  taken  by  surprise. 
Marriage  was  not  much  in  my  plan  of  life  at 
all ; my  own  home  experience  did  not  incline 
me  in  its  favor ; while  at  the  Hall,  Bridget  in- 
veighed perpetually  against  the  whole  race  of 
men ; and  her  mistress  kept  on  the  subject  a 
total  silence.  If  I ever  did  think  of  being  mar- 
ried; it  was  to  some  imaginary  personage  like 
the  preux  chevaliers  of  old.  Though,  I was 
forced  to  confess,  no  ipedieval  knight  could 
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have  behaved  himself  more  knightly,  with  more 
true  courtesy,  consideration,  and  respect,  than 
did  this  builder  of  houses,  this  overseer  of  brick- 
layers and  carpenters,  who  perhaps  had  been 
one  of  them  himself  not  so  many  years  ago. 
Ay,  oven  when  I said  my  last  decisive  word* 
looking  firmly  in  his  face,  for  l wished  him  to 
make  no  possible  mistake.  He  was  excessive- 
ly pale,  but  lie  pleaded  no  more,  and  took  his 
pain  with  such  manly  courage  that  I felt  almost 
sorry  for  him,  and  in  some  roundabout  wav 
begged  his  pardon. 

“You  need  not,’*  he  answered,  holding  our 
wicket  gate  open  for  me  to  pass  in,  “A  wo- 
man’s love  is  quite  free,  but  so  is  a man’s. 
Yon  are  not  to  blame  for  having  refused  me, 
any  more  than  I am  for  having  asked  you,  I 
shall  never  ask  you  again,  but  I shall  love  you 
to  the  day  of  my  death. ” 

So  we  parted ; nnd  I saw  and  heard  no  more 
of  him.  I never  told  any  body  what  had  hap- 
pened ; it  was  only  my  own  affair,  and  it  was 
better  forgotten.  Nor,  after  the  first  week  or 
so,  did  I think  much  about  it.  except  that  when 
I was  tired  or  sorrowful,  or  the  troubles  of  life 
came  upon  me,  as  they  did  just  then,  thick  and 


fast — though,  as  they  only  concerned  my  father 
and  me,  and  not  this  history,  I need  not  specify 
them — Mr.  Donelly’s  voice  used  to  come  back 
to  roe,  almost  like  a voice  in  a dream,  saying  his 
farewell  words,  u I shall  love  y'ou  to  the  day  of 
my  death.”  And  sometimes,  looking  in  her 
cairn  aged  face,  far,  far  beyond  all  youth's 
passions  and  turmoils  and  cares,  I wondered 
whether  any  body — that  Irish  husband,  for  in- 
stance* who,  Bridget  hinted,  had  made  her  so 
miserable — had  ever  said  the  same  words,  with 
the  same  determination  and  sincerity  of  tone, 
to  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

Those  years,  which  changed  me  from  a girl 
into  a woman,  made  in  her  the  change  natural 
at  her  time  of  life.  She  had  none  of  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  “three  warnings her  “messages 
from  home'’  came  still,  but  softly,  tenderly,  as 
such  messages  should  come  to  otic  whose  life 
was  so  valuable  to  every  body  about  her,  so  in- 
expressibly precious,  as  &he  saw,  to  me.  Also* 
my  love  seemed  to  develop  in  her  another  qual- 
ity, winch  Bridget  aaid  had  not  been  shown 
since  she  was  a girl — wile  and  mother,  but  girl 
still — in  Merrion  Square  ; that  charming  goieii 
ik  caur,  essentially  French,  which  made  ber 
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conversation  and  her  company  like  that  of  a 
woman  of  thirty  rather  than  seventy.  And 
when  I was  with  her  I often  forgot  entirely  how 
old  she  was,  and  reckoned  on  her  futnre  and 
my  own  as  if  they  had  been  one  and  the  same. 

For  we  were  now  permanently  settled,  my 
father  being  no  longer  curate,  but  rector  of 
Brierley.  One  of  Lady  de  Bougainville’s  old 
acquaintances,  belonging  to  the  Turberville 
family,  an  Honorable  somebody,  who  wrote  her 
sometimes  the  most  cordial  and  even  affection- 
ate letters,  happened  to  be  in  the  Ministry,  and 
the  living  was  a Crown  living ; so  wo  always 
suspected  her  of  having  some  hand  in  its  dis- 
posal. But  she  never  owned  this,  nor  any  other 
kind  act  that  it  was  possible  to  do  in  secret. 

This  change  made  mine,  as  well  as  my  fa- 
ther’s, the  busiest  life  possible.  Nay,  in  our 
large  and  growing  parish,  with  my  youth  and 
his  delicate  health,  we  might  both  have  broken 
down  under  our  work,  save  for  our  neighbor 
at  the  Hall.  Oh,  the  blessing  of  riches,  guided 
by  a heart  as  warm  as  youth,  and  a judgment 
wide  and  clear  with  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  age ! 

“And  are  you  not  happy  in  all  this?”  I 
once  said  to  her.  “ Is  it  not  well  to  have  lived 
on  to  such  a blessed  and  blessing  old  age  ?” 

She  answered,  “Yes.” 

She  was  a little  less  active  now  than  she  used 
to  be ; had  to  give  np  one  by  one,  sometimes 
with  a slight  touch  of  restlessness  and  regret, 
some  of  her  own  peculiar  pleasures,  such  as  the 
walk  before  breakfast,  and  the  habit  of  doing 
every  thing  for  herself,  not  asking,  nay,  often 
disliking,  either  help  or  the  appearance  of  help, 
from  those  about  her.  But  she  let  me  help  her 
now  a little.  And  sometimes,  when  I fetched 
her  her  bonnet  or  fastened  her  shawl,  she  would 
say  to  me,  smiling,  “ My  dear,  I tl\ink  I am 
something  like  the  Apostle  Peter : when  I was 
young,  I girded  myself  and  walked  whither  I 
would;  now  I am  old,  another  girds  me  and 
leads  me  whither  I would  not.  No,  nobody 
could  do  that;”  and,  half  laughing,  she  drew 
herself  up  erect.  “I  am  afraid  I shall  have  a 
pretty  strong  will  to  the  last.” 

Now  and  then  people  said  to  me — those  who 
saw  her  at  church,  and  the  poor  folk  who  came 
about  the  Hall — that  “ my  Lady”  was  looking 
much  older.  But  I could  not,  and  I would  not 
see  it.  Whatever  change  came,  was  so  grad- 
ual, so  beautiful,  like  the  fading  of  that  Vir- 
ginian creeper  which  we  admired  every  autumn 
upon  the  walls  of  her  house,  that  it  seemed  only 
change,  not  decay.  And  every  feebleness  of 
hers  was  as  dear  to  me  as  the  helplessness  of  a 
child  is  to  its  young  mother,  who,  the  more  she 
has  to  do  for  it,  loves  it  the  better. 

Oh,  why  is  it  not  always  thus  ? Why  can 
not  we  all  so  live?  I think  we  could  if  we 
tried — that  we  may  be  as  much  missed  at  eighty 
as  at  eighteen. 

Though  her  bodily  activity  was  circumscribed, 
Lady  de  Bougainville’s  mental  energy  was  as 
keen  as  ever.  She  and  my  father  laid  their 


1 heads  together  over  all  the  remediable  evils  in 
the  parish,  and  some  which  had  hitherto  been 
thought  irremediable : one  I must  name,  for  it 
brought  about  another  event,  which  I had  good 
need  to  remember. 

One  day  my  father  came  to  the  Hall  in  per- 
fect despair  upon  an  old  grievance  of  his,  the 
want  of’house  accommodation  for  his  poor. 

“ What  chance  have  I ?”  said  he,  half  in  an- 
ger, half  in  grief.  “ How  can  I take  care  of 
my  people’s  souls  when  nobody  looks  after  their 
bodies?  What  use  is  it  to  preach  to  them  in 
the  pulpit  and  leave  tracts  at  their  doors,  and 
expect  them  to  be  clean  and  tidy,  honest  and 
virtuous,  when  they  are  packed  together  like 
herrings  in  a barrel,  in  dwellings  ill-drained, 
ill-ventilated,  with  the  damp  running  in  streams 
down  the  walls,  and  the  rain  dropping  through 
the  holes  in  the  roof?  For  the  old  houses  go 
unrepaired,  and  the  new-built  ones,  few  as  they 
are,  are  almost  worse  than  the  old.  I declare 
to  you  I would  not  put  an  old  horse  or  even  a 
dog  of  mine  into  some  I have  seen  to-day.” 

“Will  nobody  build?”  asked  quietly  Lady 
de  Bougainville. 

“I  have  put  that  question  to  every  land- 
owner  in  the  place,  and  they  all  say  (No;  it 
would  increase  the  poor-rates.  Besides,  cot- 
tage property  is  sunk  capital;  it  never  pays.’ 
Yet  they  go  on  living  in  their  ‘ elegant  man- 
sions’ and  their  ‘commodious  villa  residences.’ 
Oh  you  rich ! you  rich  I how  you  do  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor ! ” 

“ Hush,  father,”  I whispered,  for  in  his  ex- 
citement he  had  quite  forgotten  himself.  But 
Lady  de  Bougainville  only  smiled. 

“ You  are  right,  Mr.  Weston ; that  is,  right 
in  the  main,  though  there  may  be  something  to 
be  said  on  the  opposite  side — there  usually  is. 
But  I thank  you  for  speaking  so  plainly ; tell 
me  a little  more.” 

“ There  is  nothing  to  be  told.  It  is  a hope- 
less matter.  Oh  that  I had  an  acre  of  ground, 
or  a thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket,  that  I 
might  build,  if  only  three  cottages,  where  decent 
working-men  might  live  and  work ! For  chari- 
ty begins  in  small  things,  and,  to  my  thinking, 
it  generally  begins  at  home.” 

Again  she  said,  “ You  are  right,”  and  sat  for 
some  minutes  thinking;  then  called  me.  “ Win- 
ny,  how  much  was  that  money  you  put  into  the 
bank  for  me  yesterday? — I forget : I am  afraid  I 
often  do  forget  things  now.” 

I told  her  the  sum,  a good  large  one,  which 
had  given  her  much  pleasure  at  the  time,  for  it 
was  a debt  unexpectedly  repaid.  I had  en- 
treated her  to  spend  it  on  building  a new  con- 
servatory, for  the  old  one  was  too  far  from  the 
house  in  wintry  weather,  and  she  was  so  fond 
of  her  flowers.  But  she  had  pertinaciously  re- 
fused. “What,  build  at  my  age,  and  for  my 
own  pleasure  ? Let  us  think  of  something  else 
to  do.  Opportunity  will  soon  come.”  And  it 
did. 

“ Mr.  Weston,  I thank  yon  for  putting  this 
into  my  mind — for  showing  me  what  I ought  to 
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do.  I wonder  I never  thought  of  it  before. 
But,”  and  she  sighed,  “I  have  been  thinking 
too  much  and  doing  too  little  this  many  a year. 
Well,  one  lives  and  learns — lives  and  learns. 
If  you  like,  you  shall  have  that  two-acre  field 
behind  my  stable -yard,  and  Winny  will  pay 
you  that  money ; she  knows  all  about  it ; so  that 
you  may  build  your  cottages  at  once.”  * 

I knew  better  than  my  father  how  costly  the 
gift  was,  to  her  who  was  so  tenacious  of  her 
privacy,  who  liked  to  hide  behind  her  park  and 
trees,  keeping  the  whole  world  at  bay : but  hav- 
ing once  decided,  the  thing  was  over  and  done. 
She  entered  into  the  scheme  with  all  the  ener- 
gy of  her  nature ; and  wished  to  set  about  it 
immediately,  “for,”  she  said,  “at  my  age  I 
have  no  time  to  lose.”  Lengthy  was  the  dis- 
cussion between  her  and  my  delighted  father 
how  best  to  carry  out  their  plans,  doing  most 
good  and  avoiding  most  evil. 

“ For  the  greatesfrevil  in  this  sort  of  scheme,” 
she  said,  “is  making  it  a matter  of  charity. 
Remember,  Mr.  Weston,  my  tenants  must  pay 
me  their  rent.  I shall  exact  it  punctually,  or  I 
shall  turn  them  out.  I am,  or  I have  some- 
times been  called,  a hard  woman : that  is,  I 
help  only  those  who  help  themselves,  or  those 
whom  Providence  forbids  to  help  themselves. 
The  intermediate  class,  who  can  help  themselves 
and  will  not,  the  idle  spendthrift,  the  willing 
borrower,  thfe  debtor  who  is  as  bad  as  a thief, 
against  these  I set  my  face  as  a flint.  For  them 
expect  of  me  no  mercy ; I have  none.” 

As  she  spoke  the  fierce  flash,  so  seldom  seen 
now',  came  again  into  her  eyes.  She  was  much 
agitated ; more  so  than  the  matter  in  question 
required,  and  my  father  regarded  her  in  some 
surprise.  Then  he  seemed  all  at  once  to  re- 
member, and  said  gently,  “ No,  you  will  not  be 
tried.  There  is  justice  in  what  you  say.  4 He 
that  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,1  for  he 
would  only  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
those  that  do  work.  It  is  God  alone  who  is  so 
perfect  that  He  can  send  His  sun  to  shine  upon 
both  the  evil  and  the  good.” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  was  silent ; but  a slight 
blush,  so  pretty  in  an  old  lady,  grew  upon  her 
cheek,  and  she  looked  at  my  father  with  that 
tenderness  with  which  she  often  regarded  him, 
even  when  doctrinally  she  differed  from  him 
most. 

They  went  on  planning,  and  I reading; 
though  my  mind  often  wandered  away,  as  young 
folks’  will.  I do  not  know  if  the  mention  of 
building  houses  carried  it  away  in  any  particu- 
lar direction,  but  I was  considerably  startled 
when  I heard  from  my  father’s  lips  a certain 
name  which  had  been  unuttered  among  us  for 
more  than  two  years. 

“ Winny,  have  you  any  idea  what  has  become 
of  that  young  man — Donnell,  wasn’t  his  name  ? 
no,  Donelly — who  built  Mr.  Jones’B  house?” 

44  No,”  I said,  feeling  hot  all  over;  and  thank- 
ful it  was  twilight. 

“ Because,  Lady  de  Bougainville,  he  would 
be  the  very  man  to  design  your  cottages.  He 


was  full  of  the  subject.  Sprung  from  the  peo- 
ple, he  knew  all  about  them.  And  he  was  so 
clever,  so  honest,  so  conscientious.  Winny,  do 
try  to  think  how  we  could  get  at  him.” 

“He  went  abroad,”  I said. 

44  But  he  may  be  back  by  this  time,  and 
Jones  might  know  his  address.  In  any  case  I 
should  like  to  hear  of  him  again — such  a fine 
young  fellow.  And  a rising,  not  a risen  man, 
which  you  know  you  would  like  best,  Lady  de 
Bougainville.” 

Here  was  a predicament ! To  explain  the 
whole  truth,  and  hinder  a young  man’s  obtain- 
ing employment  because  he  had  once  dared  to 
make  love  to  me;  the  thing  was  ridiculous! 
And  yet  to  have  him  coming  here,  to  meet  him 
again,  as  I must,  for  I was  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville’s right  hand  in  every  thing ; what  should  I 
do  ? While  I sat  considering,  whether  for  half 
a minute  or  half  an  hour  I knew  not,  being  so 
painfully  confused,  the  decision  was  taken  out 
of  my  hands.  Lady  de  Bougainville,  in  her 
quick  mode  of  settling  things — she  never  “let 
grass  grow  under  her  feet” — rang  the  bell. 

“Take  my  card  across  to  Mr.  Jones  and  say 
I should  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  write  on 
it  the  address  of  his  architect,  Mr.  Donelly.” 

Well!  it  was  she  who  did  it,  she  and  Fate; 

I had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  and  whether  I was 
glad  or  sorry  for  it  I did  not  quite  know. 

Nor  did  I when,  two  days  after,  Lady  de 
Bougainville  told  me  she  had  had  a letter  from 
him. 

44  A capital,  sensible,  practical  letter ; you  can 
read  it,  my  dear.  And  he  loses  no  time  too, 
which  I like.  He  says  he  will  be  down  here  in 
an  hour  from  now.  I suppose  I must  see  him 
myself — and  yet — ” 

She  was  visibly  nervous — had  been  so  all  the 
morning,  Bridget  said  ; and  no  wonder.  44  My 
lady  has  not  had  a stranger  in  the  house  for 
twenty — no,  it’s  five-and-twenty  years.” 

A stranger  and  an  Irishman ; which  latter 
fact  seemed  to  recur  to  Lady  de  Bougainville, 
and  haunt  her  uncomfortably  till  the  minute 
Mr.  Donelly  was  announced.  Then,  repeating 
to  herself,  “This  is  unjust — unjust,”  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  taking  my  arm  (“  You  will 
come  too,”  she  had  said ; “ I dislike  strangers”), 
she  crossed  with  feebler  steps  than  usual  the 
hall,  and  ascended  thfe  beautiful  staircase  to  the 
tapestry  chamber.  There,  looking  graver  and 
more  shadowy  than  ever  in  the  dimness  of  the 
rainy  morning,  the  painted  knights  and  ladies 
reined  in  their  faded  steeds,  and  the  spectral 
Columbus  pointed  out  forever,  to  an  equally 
ghostly  Queen  Isabella,  his  discoveiy  of  the 
New  World. 

Standing  beneath  it — investigating  it  appar- 
ently with  the  keenness  of  a young  man  to 
whom  the  whole  world  was  new,  with  every 
thing  in  it  to  win — stood  Edward  Donelly. 

He  was  a good  deal  altered — older,  graver, 
browner:  but  it  was  the  same  face — pleasant, 
honest,  kind.  I did  not  like  to  look  at  it  much, 
but  merely  bowed — as  he  did  likewise,  without 
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offering  to  shake  hands  with  me — and  then  I 
crept  away  into  the  farthest  window-seat  I could 
find. 

Thence  I watched  him  and  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville as  th$y  stood  talking  together,  for  they  fell 
into  conversation  almost  immediately.  At  first 
it  was  about  the  tapestry,  which  he  excessively 
admired,  and  she  took  him  round  to  examine, 
piece  by  piece,  before  she  entered  into  business 
talk  at  all.  Then  they  sat  down  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  launched  into  the  great  cot- 
tage question  at  once. 

She  liked  him,  I could  see,  even  though  the 
Irish  accent  seemed  now  and  then  to  make  her 
wince,  and  bnng  a grave,  sad,  absent  look  to 
her  dear  face ; until  some  word  of  his,  wise  and 
generous,  honest  and  manly — and  the  subject  in 
hand  called  out  a good  many  of  the  like — made 
her  turn  back  to  him,  inquisitively,  but  not  un- 
kindly, and  listen  once  more.  He  had  a good 
deal  to  say,  and  he  said  it  well ; earnestly  too, 
as  if  his  whole  heart  were  in  it.  His  energy 
and  enthusiasm  seemed  not  to  displease  her, 
but  rather  to  arouse  in  her  a certain  sympathy, 
reminding  her  of  something  which  had  once 
been  in  herself,  but  was  no  longer. 

They  talked,  I think,  for  nearly  two  hours ; 
by  that  time  the  matter  was  quite  settled ; and 
he  departed. 

“Yes,  I like  him,”  she  said,  when  he  was 
gone ; and  he  lingered  not  a minute  after  their 
business  talk  was  ended.  “ Your  father  was 
right ; I will  trupt  Mr.  Donelly,  though  he  is  an 
Irishman.” 

So  he  came,  all  that  spring,  whenever  sent 
for,  and  oftener  when  necessary,  to  Brierley 
Hall.  Never  to  Brierley  Rectory.  My  father  s 
cordially  given  invitations  were  as  cordially  but 
invariably  declined.  When  he  and  I chanced 
to  meet,  his  manner  was  distant,  courteous,  yet 
so  self-possessed  that  I began  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  not  forgotten  all  about  that  painful  lit- 
tle episode,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  keep  so  carefully  out  of  his  way.  He 
seemed  to  be  absorbingly  full  of  his  work — per- 
haps also  he  was  married.  Should  I have  been 
glad  to  hear  he  was  married  ? I dare  not  tell. 
Nay,  had  she,  who  was  my  visible  conscience, 
and  before  whom  I often  now  felt  a sad  hypo- 
crite— had  Lady  de  Bougainville  herself  asked 
me  the  question,  I could  not  have  told. 

But  she  asked  me  no  questions  at  all ; ap- 
parently never  thought  about  me,  being  so  en- 
grossed in  her  cottages.  They  grew  day  by 
day  under  our  eyes,  as  fast  as  a child  or  any 
other  living  thing,  and  she  took  as  much  pleas- 
ure in  them.  For  they  were,  as  she  sometimes 
said,  not  dull  dead  bricks  and  mortar,  but  tan- 
gible blessings,  and  would  be  so  to  many  after 
she  was  gone.  To  mAke  them  such,  she  en- 
tered, in  concert  with  Mr.  Donelly,  into  the 
dryest  details — saw  that  windows  would  open 
and  doors  shut — that  walls  were  solid  and  roofs 
substantial — that  the  poor  man  should  have, 
according  to  his  needs,  as  many  comforts  as 
the  rich. 


“I  don’t  expect  to  gain  much  by  my  invest- 
ment,” she  said  to  her  architect  one  day,  “but 
I hope  not  to  lose.  For  I mean,  as  you  sav, 
to  do  nothing  for  mere  charity.  The  honest, 
steady,  deserving,  who  pay  me  their  rent  regu- 
larly, shall  be  made  as  happy  as  I can  make 
them ; the  drunken,  idle,  and  reckless  may  go. 
Mercy  to  them  is  injustice  to  the  rest.” 

“I  know  that,”  he  answered.  “And  yet/' 
turning  to  her  as  she  stood,  and  looking  right 
in  her  face  with  his  honest  eyes,  “if  things 
came  to  the  worst,  in  you,  of  all  others,  I think 
would  be  found  that  charity  which  ‘suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind.’  ” 

They  often  talked  on  this  wise,  on  other  than 
mere  business  topics;  and  I stood  listening, 
quite  apart,  perhaps  even  a little  jealous,  yet 
not  altogether  miserable.  One  likes  to  feel 
that  a man  who  hfcs  once  cared  for  one  is  not, 
at  any  rate,  a man  to  be  ashamed  ot. 

It  was  on  this  day,  if  I remember  right — 
when  they  had  talked  until  he  had  missed  his 
train — that  Lady  de  Bougainville  first  invited 
Mr.  Donelly  to  lunch.  What  made  her  do  it 
I can  not  guess,  for  it  was  twenty  years  and 
more  since  any  guest,  save  myself,  had  taken  a 
meal  at  her  table.  He  accepted,  though  with 
hesitation ; and  we  found  ourselves  sitting  all 
three  in  the  cedar  parlor,  and  doing  our  best 
to  talk  unconstrainedly.  She,  most ; though  I 
saw  by  her  face — the  expression  of  which  I 
knew  so  well — that  every  word  was  painful  to 
her,  and  that  she  would  have  rescinded  the  in- 
vitation if  she  could. 

Nevertheless,  when  lunch  was  announced, 
she,  with  a smile  of  half  apology  to  me,  took 
the  arm  of  her  guest,  and  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room. 

I like  to  remember  these  little  things,  and 
how  I followed  those  two  as  they  walked  slow- 
ly across  the  hall  between  the  green  scagliola 
pillars.  A goodly  pair  they  were — for  she  was, 
proportionately,  almost  as  tall  as  he,  and  us 
upright.  They  might  have  been  mother  and 
son,  or  grandmother  and  grandson  ; had  her 
elder  children  lived,  she  would  probably  have 
had  a grandson  just  his  age.  I wondered,  did 
she  think  of  this  ? Or,  when  she  took  the  head 
of  her  long  table — with  him  and  me  on  either 
side,  for  the  seat  at  the  foot  was  never  filled — 
did  she  recall  the  days  when  the  empty  board 
was  full,  the  great  silent  room  noisy  with  laugh- 
ter? But  whatever  she  felt,  she  showed  no- 
thing. I can  see  her  this  minute,  sitting  grave 
and  sweet  in  her  place — which  it  had  pleased 
Heaven  she  should  occupy  so  long — leaning 
over  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  two,  so  late- 
ly strangers,  and  talking — as  she  might  have 
leaned  and  talked  to  us  out  of  the  other  world, 
to  which  it  often  seemed  as  if  she  already  half 
belonged. 

Mr.  Donelly  had  the  most  of  her  talk,  of 
course;  and  it  ranged  over  all  subjects— ex- 
cept “shop” — which  for  the  nonce  she  delicate- 
ly igimred.  Close  as  they  were  to  her  heart, 
she  never  once  referred  to  her  cottages.  Her 
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conversation  with  him  was  simply  that  of  a 
lady  with  a gentleman,  who,  however  differing 
from  her  in  opinion — and  he  held  amazingly 
fast  to  his  own — was  a gentleman,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  And  he  treated  her — well, 
I doubt  if  any  of  the  old  De  Bougainvilles  could 
have  shown  more  chivalric  deference,  more  ten- 
der respect,  than  Mr.  Donelly  always  paid  to 
my  dear  old  lady. 

But  they  fought  a good  deal,  these  two  can- 
did people  ; and  at  last,  in  their  lively  battles, 
they  got  upon  a topic  which  half  frightened  me. 
It  was  about  Mr.  Jones,  the  retired  trades- 
man, from  whom,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
obnoxious  villa  rasidences,  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville seemed  most  to  shrink. 

“ Nor  do  I wonder  at  it,”  said  Mr.  Donelly. 
“He  is  a rough,  coarse,  illiterate  man,  who 
tries  to  hide  his  deficiencies  under  great  show 
of  wealth.  But  he  is  an  honest-meaning  man 
for  all  that,  and  carefully  gives  to  his  children 
the  advantages  he  misses  in  himself.  The  girls 
are  well-educated  ; the  boys  will  all  be  sent  to 
college.  A generation  hence  the  Joneses  may 
be  a notable  family ; they  will  certainly  be  an 
accomplished  and  refined  one.” 

“Do  you  think  so?1* 

“ I think  it  because  I feel  it.  You  will  see.” 

“ I shall  not  see,”  said  Lady  de  Bougainville, 
gently;  “but  I am  glad  to  believe  it.  In  my 
old  age  I believe  many  things  which  I doubted 
when  I was  young.  And  I will  believe  this,” 
with  one  of  her  slight  bends  of  old-fashioned 
compliment,  “just  because  Mr.  Donelly  says  it.” 

The  pretty  civility  was  lost  upon  him.  Alas ! 
he  was  too  much  in  earnest. 

“ Do  not  mistake  me,  Lady  de  Bougainville. 
Do  not  suppose  I undervalue  birth  or  breeding. 
To  be  well-born  and  gently  nurtured  must  be” 
— here  he  sighed — “one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  can  happen  to  a man.  But  it  is  only 
a chance  blessing ; and  he  to  whose  lot  it  does 
not  fall  must  learn  to  do  without  it.  I think 
he  can.  Perhaps — or,  at  least,  I used  to  dream 
so  when  a boy — perhaps  the  next  best  thing  to 
being  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honora- 
ble family  is  to  be  the  founder  of  one.” 

“A  better  thing,  it  seems  to  me,”  said  Lady 
de  Bougainville. 

We  had  risen  from  table,  and  were  standing 
in  the  doorway.  He,  as  he  spoke,  had  drawn 
himself  up  to  every  inch  of  his  excellent  height, 
throwing  his  shoulders  back — a trick  he  had — 
and  looking  out  half  sadly,  yet  quite  fearlessly, 
as  if  right  into  the  unknown  future,  with  those 
clear  good  eyes  of  his.  She  paused  a minute, 
met  them,  and  then  for  the  first  time  (they  had 
hitherto  only  bowed,  French  fashion)  she  ex- 
tended to  him  her  hand.  It  was  taken — rev- 
erently, gratefully,  almost  tenderly;  and  they 
again  passed  on  before  me  arm  in  arm  down 
the  long  hall. 

As  they  went  I overheard — I hardly  know 
how,  for  it  was  evidently  not  meant  for  me  to 
hear,  only  I was  so  painfully  alive  to  all  their 
words — the  following  conversation. 


She  said  to  him— apologizing  slightly  for  the 
curiosity  which  an  old  lady  may  show,  not  un- 
gracefully, in  a young  man’s  affairs — “Yon 
speak  of  founding  a family : are  you  married  ?” 

“No.” 

“ But,  perhaps,  you  expect  to  be  ?* 

“ I do  not.”  He  hesitated  a little,  then  add- 
ed : “ Since  the  matter  concerns  no  one  but  my- 
self, I will  be  candid  with  you.  I once  asked 
a lady,  and  she  refused  me.  I shall  never  ask 
again.  My  profession  must  be  to  me  in  the 
stead  of  a wife.” 

“That  is  a pity.  The  lady  has  had  a loss ; 
you  would  have  made  a good  husband.” 

“Thank  you.” 

They  said  no  more,  and  she  respected  his 
confidence;  for  in  discussing  him  afterward 
with  me,  freely  as  was  her  habit,  this  was  the 
only  part  of  Mr.  Donelly ’s  conversation  which 
she  omitted  to  speak  of.  But  she  spoke  very 
kindly  of  him;  and  next  time  he  came  her 
manner  was  sweet  and  gracious  as  it  had  nev- 
er been  before;  “Because,”  she  said,  “young 
as  he  is,  I respect  him.  He  has  taught  me  an- 
other of  my  lessons.  Child,  as  I once  told 
you,  I think  we  have  never  done  learning.” 

Was  I learning,  too  ? I know  not.  I seemed 
to  live  week  after  week  in  a curious  sort  of 
dream — sometimes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy 
— in  which  I was  always  expecting  or  dreading 
something,  and  not  knowing  one  day  what 
might  happen  the  next. 

At  last  something  did  happen,  though  I was 
ignorant  of  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Donelly  was  again  invited  to  lunch  and 
spend  the  day — indeed,  I had  to  write  the  note 
of  invitation,  Lady  de  Bougainville  just  signing 
it,  as  was  her  way  with  much  of  her  corre- 
spondence now.  For  the  first  time  he  failed 
in  an  appointment,  but  next  day  sent  her  a let- 
ter, a rather  long  letter,  which,  instead  of  show- 
ing to  me,  she  put  in  l\$r  pocket,  saying  she 
would  tell  me  about  it  another  time.  That 
time  never  arrived,  though  I remained  with  her 
till  evening. 

All  day  she  was  distrait  and  anxious-look- 
ing, falling  into  her  old  moods  of  absence  and 
silence.  Nay,  the  slight  “peculiarities” — lit- 
tle restlessnesses,  obstinacies,  and  irritabilities — 
which  she  had  had  when  first  I knew  her,  and 
which  had  since  been  smothered  down  into  the 
exceeding  serenity  of  her  lovely  old  age,  re- 
vived again.  That  new,  vivid  interest  of  her 
life — her  pet  cottages,  seemed  almost  forgot- 
ten, and  she  kept  dwelling  continually  upon 
things  long  gone  by. 

It  was  that  day  she  told  me,  for  the  first 
time,  the  story  of  her  seven  years*  secret,  and 
how  much  the  keeping  of  it  had  cost  her. 

“ Not  that  I regret  any  thing,  my  dear,  or 
doubt  that  I was  right  in  keeping  it.  But  even 
a righteous  secret  is  a heavy  burden,  and  I am 
sorry  for  all  who  have  to  bear  it.** 

She  looked  at  me  and  looked  away,  then  re- 
ferred to  herself  again,  and  began  speaking  of 
her  early  poverty,  and  of  other  portions  of  her 
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life  at  Ditchley,  after  a fashion  that  she  had 
never  done  before,  half  accounting  for  this  by 
saying  that  I was  not  a child  now,  and  that  she 
liked  to  talk  of  the  past  to  me,  if  I did  not 
mind. 

“I  hac?  no  youth  myself,  you  know,  I mar-* 
ried  so  early.  Early  marriages  are  not  always 
safe  things ; nay,  as  Bridget  would  tell  you — a 
thorough  misogamy  is  poor  Bridget ! — all  mar- 
riages are  a great  risk.  My  wonder  is,  not 
that  they  are  sometimes  unhappy,  but  that  they 
are  ever  happy  at  all.  I should  counsel  no 
young  girl  to  change  her  state  unless  Bhe  thor- 
oughly knows,  and  deeply  loves,  the  man  she 
marries ; and” — patting  my  cheek — 44  I should 
be  so  sorry  to  see  any  trouble  come  to  my  little 
Winifred,  that  I am  glad  she  cares  for  no  man, 
and  will  not  marry  just  yet,  perhaps  never  at  all.” 

44  Never  at  all !”  I cried,  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, believing  I could  love  no  man  alive  as  I 
loved  her  who  bent  over  me.  Her  dear  old  face 
grew  peaceful  again  and  tender,  with  the  ten- 
derness that  only  strong  natures  know.  She 
smiled,  and  went  on  talking  in  a desultory  way ; 
chiefly  About  herself,  betraying  rather  than  con- 
fessing how  bright  her  girlish  dreams  had  been, 
and  how  they  had  melted  away  like  morning , 
clouds ; and  she  had  to  take  up  the  fragments 
of  her  broken  life,  and  carry  it  on  through  rain 
and  storm,  heat  and  frost,  till  she  came,  a lone- 
ly old  woman,  to  the  evening  gray. 

44 No,  not  gray,”  I said,  “but  a rosy  sun- 
set, like  that  one” — and  I pointed  westward, 
whence,  through  all  the  six  windows  of  the 
tapestry  qhamber,  streamed  a flood  of  yellow 
light,  in  which  the  dim  figures  looked  almost 
alive.  44  You  are  like  Columbus,  sailing  to- 
ward the  sunset,  and  seeing  it  before  you — oh, 
so  bright!” 

44  Yes,  and  when  he  had  sailed  far,  far  west 
—do  you  remember? — and  he  and  his  crew 
were  almost  exhausted,  they  perceived,  a long 
way  off,  across  the  sea,  the  scent  of  the  yet  in- 
visible spice-grounds.  And  they  took  courage, 
for  they  knew  they  were  not  far  from  land.” 

She  spoke  half  to  herself,  with  that  wistful 
look,  not  of  this  world  at  all,  in  her  eyes. 
Frightened,  I clung  to  her,  and  begged  her 
44  not  to  talk  like  that,  for  I almost  saw  her 
wings  growing.”  And  for  days  after  then,  in 
the  anxiety  of  watching  her — for  something  had 
vexed  her,  Bridget  said,  and  brought  on  one  of 
her  brief  attacks  of  illness — I forgot  all  about 
Mr.  Donelly  and  the  letter. 

Nor  for  some  weeks  did  any  thing  revive  the 
subject.  He  came  but  little  to  the  Hall,  and 
never  when  I was  there ; though,  as  I discov- 
ered accidentally,  he  and  Lady  de  Bougainville 
met  frequently  at  the  noy  nearly-finished  cot- 
tages, and  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

44 1 never  thought  my  Lady  would  have  taken 
so  to  any  young  man,”  commented  Bridget, 

44  and  he  an  Irishman  too.  Well,  wonders  will 
never  cease !”  But  as  my  dear  old  lady  never 
said  a word  to  mb  about  him,  of  course  I held 
my  tongue.  * 
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Gradually  a queer  sort  of  jealousy  came  over 
me.  Jealousy  of  whom,  or  why  ? I could  not 
clearly  tell — only  it  made  me  thoroughly  mis- 
erable. Something,  or  some  one,  seemed  to 
have  come  between  me  and  her,  whom  I had 
been  used  to  engross  entirely,  and  I could  not 
bear  it.  I never  complained,  being  too  proud 
for  that ; but  all  the  brightness  seemed  taken 
out  of  my  life.  I moped  about ; even  my  fa- 
ther noticed  how  ill  I was  looking ; and  then  I 
tried  an  unnatural  cheerfulness.  For  I felt  not 
only  ill  but  wicked,  hating  every  body  about 
me,  and  most  of  all  myself.  And  I Buffered — 
oh,  how  we  do  suffer  when  we  are  young ! 

Did  Lady  de  Bougainville  notice  it?  or  did 
she,  in  her  calm  old  age,  think  nothing  of  it, 
concluding  my  troubles  would  soon  pass  away  ? 
Hers  were  all  over  now.  At  times  I fancied  so, 
and  almost  envied  her,  and  those  whose  life  is 
completed,  whose  story  is  told — for  whom  no 
more  sorrow  is  possible  any  more. 

44  No,”  she  said,  one  day,  when  I had  crept 
to  her  foot-stool  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  hot 
head,  44 it  is  quite  true;  nothing  does  grieve 
me  now — not  very  much.  In  old  age  one  sees 
farther  and  clearer  than  younger  people  do.  It 
is  like  living  on  a hill-top,  from  whence  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life  appear  in  their  just  propor- 
tions, and  every  way  one  looks  one  beholds,  as 
it  were,  4 the  crooked  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain.’  ” 

A good  deal  more  she  said  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, which  made  me  weep  a little,  but  not  so 
as  to  trouble  her.  And  we  sat  a long  time  to- 
gether, feeling  nearer  than  we  had  done  for 
some  time,  when  outtalk  was  broken  in  upon 
by  a sudden  visitor — Mr.  Donelly. 

Evidently  Lady  dc  Bougainville  had  not  ex- 
pected him,  for  she  started  almost  as  much  as 
he  did  at  the  sight  of  her  and  me  together ; and 
both — nay,  we  all  three — looked  extremely  un- 
comfortable. 

He  apologized  hurriedly  for  his  intrusion, 
saying  it  was  inevitable.  44 1 have  got  that 
work  abroad  I told  you  of,  and  ought  to  be  oft' 
to  India  in  four  days,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
transfer  to  a friend  the  completion  of  your  cot- 
tages. They  are  nearly  done  now.  It  is  a se- 
rious matter  this  engagement ; it  would  last  ten 
years.  Will  you  set  me  free  to  accept  it?” 

44  Certainly,”  she  replied.  44  Come  with  me 
into  the  cedar  parlor,  and  explain  all.” 

The  explanation  took  very  long,  or  it  seemed 
so.  I scarcely  stirred  from  my  seat,  I remem- 
ber, but  stupidly  watched  the  light  fade,  and 
the  merry  spring-birds  drop  into  silence — until 
Lady  de  Bougainville  came  back  and  told  me 
he  was  gone ; and  I recognized  that,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  I should  never  see  him  again 
in  this  world.  Never!  since  he  had  only  left  a 
formal  message  of  farewell  to  my  father  and  to 
me.  Lady  de  Bougainville  delivered  it,  and 
then  sat  down,  silent  and  sorry. 

44  Yes,  I am  sorry  he  is  gone,”  she  owned. 
44 1 like  him.  Latterly,  I have  taken  great 
pains  to  make  friends  with  him,  so  as  to 
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know  him  well,  and  I like  him.  He  has  the 
true,  warm  Irish  heart,  and  a conscience  be- 
sides ; the  winning  Irish  pleasantness,  and  sin- 
cerity underneath  it.  I tested  him,  and  he  has 
not  disappointed  me.  Nay,  he  has  taught  me 
a lesson  which,  old  as  I am,  I had  need  to 
learn.” 

What  it  was  I did  not  ask;  it  was,  indeed, 
impossible  to  speak,  for  I began  crying.  She 
drew  my  head  against  her  shoulder.  “Poor 
little  girl !” — then  breathed,  rather  than  whis- 
pered, in  my  ear,  44  You  need  tell  me  nothing. 
He  told  me  all!” 

44  Did  he  ? How  dared  he  ?”  I cried,  in  hot 
indignation  ; for  I was  not  myself,  and  knew 
not  how  I felt  or  what  I was  doing.  44  He  has 
told  you,  and  you  tbiuk — ” 

“I  think  my  little  girl  did  exactly  what  was 
right,  and  so  does  he.  How  could  he  expect 
ray  Winifred  to  drop  into  a man’s  mouth  all  in 
a minute,  like  a ripe  peach  from  a wall  ? He 
was  a very  foolish  fellow,  and  I told  him  so.” 

I was  silent. 

“But  I also  think,”  she  continued,  gently, 
44  that  he  is  a very  good  fellow,  generous  and 
faithful,  honest  and  true.  I have  found  out  all 
about  him,  from  his  birth  upward,  and  found 
out  nothing  ill.  If  you  really  knew  him,  pos- 
sibly you  might  love  him:  I don’t  say  you 
would,  but  you  might;  for  he  is  a man  yon 
could  trust — which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  real  love.” 

She  sighed,  and  tried  to  look  into  my  face, 
but  I hid  it  carefully. 

“ What  is  your  objection  against  him  ? His 
being  a working-man  g soH  ?” 

44  No,  that  would  not  matter,”  said  I,  with  an 
earnestness  that  surprised  myself.  But  I had 
grown  wiser  since  I had  left  my  teens  behind. 

“You  are  right,  Winny : his  birth  could  not 
matter,  and  ought  not,  of  itself ; for  he  is  thor- 
oughly well  educated  and  refined.  Though,  I 
own,  having  not  quite  got  over  my  class-preju- 
dices, it  might  matter  if  he  had  a tribe  of  un- 
pleasant relations  belonging  to  him.  But  he 
has  none.  He  is  quite  alone  in  the  world — 
too  much  alone  for  such  a warm  heart.  And 
he  has  set  it  irretrievably  upon  a certain  little 
girl  I know.  I will  not  urge  yon,  Winifred : 
love  must  come  freely,  or  it  is  worthless ; and 
if  you  do  not  love  him,  let  him  go!  He  will 
bear  it  somehow  ; busy  men  seldom  break  their 
hearts.  Only,  if  he  does  not  marry  you,  I 
think  he  will  never  marry  any  body.” 

She  ceased.  The  gentle,  slow  speech — the 
soft,  cold  touch  of  the  little  hand,  what  a con- 
trast to  the  whirl  that  was  going  on  in  my  poor 
heart  and  head,  making  me  feel  as  if  the  room 
were  turning  round  and  round ! 

44  Do  I wound  or  vex  you,  my  dear,  by  speak- 
ing of  this?  Forgive  me:  it  was  only  because 
you  have  no  mother  to  speak  to;  a mother, 
when  she  can  be  trusted,  is  the  best  friend 
always.  I remember,  my  own  daughter” — 
she  stopped  suddenly : a sort  of  convulsion 
passed  over  her  face,  as  if,  even  now,  the  re- 


membrance was  too  bitter  to  bear.  “ I had 
rather  not  tell  you  of  that.  My  daughter  is 
long  since  with  God.” 

Yet  no  mother  could  be  more  tender,  more 
sympathizing  than  she  was  with  me,  another 
'woman’s  child,  with  not  the  slightest  claim  upon 
her — of  blood,  at  least;  as,  putting  aside  en- 
tirely her  own  past,  she  tried  to  help  me  to  un- 
ravel my  passionate,  trolled  present.  For 
even  then  I hardly  knew  my  own  heart — was 
cruelly  uncertain  as  to  what  I had  best  do,  or 
what  I wished  to  do,  except  to  do  right.  One 
thing  only  I was  clear  about — my  intense  anxie- 
ty never  to  be  parted  from  her. 

“ But  you  must  be  parted  some  time,”  said 
she,  softly;  “and  before  I go,  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  me  to  give  my  little  girl  into  safe- 
keeping— to  some  one  who  will  take  care  of 
her,  without  tyrannizing  over  her;  who  is  a 
gentle  and  good  man,  without  being  a weak 
man.  Child ! if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  have 
the  mere  sham  of  a husband — the  mockery  of  a 
protector,  against  whom  one  has  to  protect  one’s 
seif,  and  more  than  one’s  self ; above  ail,  the 
misery  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children,  in 
whom  one’s  utmost  terror  is  to  see  any  likeness 
to  their  father ! Yet” — here  she  broke  off*  in  an 
altogether  changed  tone — “yet,  my  dear,  many 
women  have  borne  this.  I have  seen  several 
instances  of  it  in  my  long  life,  and  I should  like 
to  be  quite  certain  before  I die  that  no  such  lot 
will  befall  my  little  Winifred — as  it  never  will 
if  she  marries  Edw'ard  Donelly.” 

And  then  she  said  a good  deal  more  for  him 
(I  find  myself  always  writing  “him”  and  “her,” 
as  if  they  were  the  only  two  people  in  tie  world). 
All  her  words  were  true,  and  I knew  it. 

44  Suppose,”  she  whispered,  at  last,  in  the 
playful  manner  which  sat  so  prettily  upon  her, 
44  that,  instead  of  an  old  woman  making  love  to 
you  by  proxy  in  this  fashion,  the  young  man 
w'ere  to  come  back  and  do  it  himself?” 

44  He  can  not,”  I said,  half  amused  and  yet 
dolefully;  44 it  is  quite  too  late.  He  has  gone 
away  forever.” 

“Not — not  exactly,” and  her  smile  broadened 
into  actual  mischievousness.  44 1 told  him  to 
take  a good  hour's  walk  across  country,  and 
come  here  again  after  I had  sent  you  away, 
you  obnoxious  little  person,  whom  he  has  been 
so  afraid  of  offending  that  I have  seen  not  half 
enough  of  him,  to  have  a quiet  cup  of  tea  and  a 
farewell  chat  with  an  old  lady  whom  I think  he 
is  rather  fond  of,  and  who  is  never  likely  to  see 
him  again  in  this  world.  Hark!” — 

For  we  heard  a step  on  the  gravel  below — a 
step  which  could  be  only  a man’s,  and  a young 
man’s — firm  and  strong  like  himself,  and  yet  a 
little  uncertain  too.  J don’t  know  how  or  why, 
but  every  footfall  weA  into  my  heart. 

44  Shall  I tell  him  to  go  away,?  or  shall  I send 
him  in  here  ? Choose.  J ust  one  word,  my  lit- 
tle Winny ! Yes,  or  No  ?” 

I did  not  say  either,  but  I clung  to  her,  sob- 
bing. She  kissed  and  blessed  me,  not  very  f.ir 
from  sobbing  herself,  and  yent  away. 
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That  evening  two  yonng  people  instead  of 
one  took  tea  with  Lady  de  Bougainville ; but 
I can  not  be  expected  to  remember  much  that 
passed  at  that  memorable  meal.  I am  afraid 
the  conversation  was  very  desultory,  and  not  in 
the  least  improving.  I can  only  recall  the  image 
of  her  who  sat  there  at  the  head  of  her  dining- 
table,  for  she  made  it  a composite  repast — a 
“hungry”  tea — out  of  compliment  to  a gentle- 
man who  could  not  be  supposed  to  live  entirely 
upon  love.  She  sat  in  her  pretty  old  lady’s 
dress — black  silk  and  pure  white  cambric,  and 
with  her  sweet  old  lady’s  face  beaming  down 
upon  us,  with  the  happy  look  that  people  wear 
who  have  helped  to  create  happiness  long  after 
their  own  has  slipped  away. 

My  Ned — we  agreed  between  us  that  I should 
call  him  Ned  instead  of  Edward,  which  name 
seemed  to  grate  upon  ears  that  we  would  not 
have  wounded  for  the  world — my  Ned  was,  as 
Lady  de  Bougainville  well  knew,  the  most  ac- 
ceptable son-in-law  my  father  could  have  found ; 
especially  as,  not  to  part  me  from  the  two  dear 
ones  who  said  they  could  not  possibly  do  with- 
out me,  we  agreed,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  to 
come  and  live  at  the  Rectory.  Not  without  a 
struggle,  I think,  on  Ned’s  part,  and  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  a man  who  comes  and  hangs 
up  his  hat  in  his  wife’s  father’s  house ; but  still 
my  father  was  such  an  exceptional  person,  that 
it  was  not  really  a humiliation  or  vexation  ; and 
Edward  Donelly  was  too  honest  a man  to  care 
for  the  mere  appearance  of  things.  He  says, 
if  he  ever  adopts*  a crest  or  a motto,  it  shall  be 
this:  “Never  mind  the  outside.” 

Of  course  he  did  not  go  to  India.  Putting 
aside  all  other  considerations,  there  happened 
to  be  a little  girl  at  hand  who  would  rather 
have  been  a poor  man’s  wife  all  her  days  than 
allowed  him  to  risk  health,  life,  and  every  thing 
that  makes  life  dear  and  valuable,  in  the  strug- 
gle after  fortune  that  he  would  have  had  out 
there.  He  declined  the  appointment,  and  has 
never  regretted  doing  so. 

Our  courtship-days  were  not  long;  and  we 
spent  a good  many  of  them  at  Brierley  Hall, 
often  close  beside  its  dear  mistress.  She  said 
she  did  not  mind  our  love-making;  indeed, 
rather  enjoyed  it,  as  all  the  time  she  had  two 
people  making  love  to  herself!  For  indeed 
Ned  did  it,  in  his  chivalric  way,  quite  as  much 
as  I. 

He  used  to  come  to  Brierley  every  Saturday 
and  stay  till  Monday,  the  only  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  active,  busy  life.  Oh  those  heav- 
enly Sundays ! a peaceful,  church-going  morn- 
ing, a long  afternoon  strolling  about  under  the 
cool  green  shadow  of  the  trees,  or  sitting  in  the 
summer-house  by  the  lake ; whence  we  used  to 
CAtch  peeps  of  the  house  he  had  built,  which  he 
declared  was  the  best  bit  of  architecture  he  ever 
planned  in  his  life ! Above  all,  those  still  twi- 
lights in  the  tapestry  room ; for  we  never  left 
her  alone  of  evenings,  but  sat  with  her  and  list- 
ened to  her  talk-charming  as  ever,  fresh  and 
youthful  and  bright.  She  was  more  clever  and 


amusing  by  far  thau  I,  and  Ned  once  actually 
acknowledged  this. 

Soon — sooner  than  I liked ; but  she  insisted 
upon  it,  saying  she  wished  to  see  it  with  her 
own  eyes—came  our  quiet,  simple  wedding,  at 
which  the  only  festivities  were  a dinner  to  my 
poor  people  and  a tea-party  to  my  school-chil- 
dren in  the  grounds  of  the  Hall.  My  father 
married  us ; and,  seeing  that  it  is  not  defined 
in  the  Prayer-book  whether  a man  or  a woman 
should  give  the  bride  away,  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville undertook  that  office  herself.  I see  her 
now,  in  her  long,  sweeping  dress  of  gray  silk — 
worn  for  the  first  and  only  time — her  black  vel- 
vet cloak,  and  clo§e  white  crape  bonnet,  under 
which  the  faded  face  looked  beautiful  still.  And 
I feel  the  touch  of  the  soft,  aged  hand  that  put 
mine  into  the  vouncr  and  strong  one,  which  will 
hold  it  safe  through  life.  Afterward,  as  my 
husband  and  I walked  down  the  church  to- 
gether, I noticed — and  wondered  if  she  did  too 
— the  sun  shining  on  the  white  tablet  over  the 
Brierley  Hall  pew,  where,  after  the  long  list  of 
names,  came  the  brief  line,  “They  all  rest 
here!” 

All — all!  Every  one  of  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,  upon  whom  she  had  built  her  hope  and 
joy.  Yet  she  had  lived  on,  and  God  had  given 
her  rest  too — rest  and  peace,  even  in  this  world. 
Ay,  and  blessedness,  poor  childless  mother,  in 
blessing  other  people’s  children. 

It  was  her  earnest  wish  that  she  might  live  to 
hold  on  her  knees  a child  of  mine,  but  we  were 
a year  and  a half  without  one ; and  that  year 
and  a half  drew  thinner  and  thinner  the  slender 
thread  of  life  which  Time  was  now  winding  up 
so  fast.  She  was  past  eighty — how  much  we 
could  not  tell,  nor  could  she,  for  she  said  she 
had  long  lost  count  of  her  birthdays ; and  that 
we  should  have  to  guess  at  her  age  when  it  re- 
quired to  be  noted  down — she  did  not  say  where, 
having  quite  given  up  the  habit  she  once  had 
of  constantly  referring  to  her  own  decease. 
And  life,  even  yet,  was  not  only  tolerable,  but 
even  pleasant  to  her : her  few  bodily  infirmities 
she  bore  so  sweetly,  and  her  mind  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly youthful  still.  Only  at  times,  when 
recurring  with  a memory  wonderfully  vivid  to 
events  and  persons  of  her  youth,  now  become 
historical,  she  would  suddenly  recognize  how 
long  she  had  lived,  and  how  she  stood,  a soli- 
tary landmark  of  gone-by  years,  in  the  midst 
of  this  busy,  bustling  world. 

“I  scarcely  belong  to  this  age,”  she  would 
say.  “It  is  almost  time  we  were  away,  I and 
Bridget,  before  we  give  any  body  trouble.” 

And  poor  Bridget,  who  had  far  more  of  the 
weaknesses  of  age — mental  and  bodily — than 
her  mistress,  was  often  tended  and  soothed  by 
her  in  a half  pathetic,  half  humorous  way,  and 
laughed  at,  not  unkindly,  as  a “dear,  grum- 
bling old  woman,”  which  made  Bridget  laugh 
too,  and,  recovering  all  her  Irish  good-humor, 
strive  to  bear  more  patiently  the  inevitable  bur- 
den of  old  age,  saying,  as  she  watched  the  be- 
loved figure  moving  about — graceful  qpsn  yet, 
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though  active  no  longer — “Sure  enough,  my 
lady  isn’t  young  herself,  and  has  a deal  to  put 
up  with  without  being  bothered  by  me.  But 
she  always  did  take  care  of  every  body  except 
herself." 

And  when  the  time  came  that  I was  rather 
helpless  too,  Lady  de  Bougainville  turned  the 
tables,  and  insisted  upon  taking  care  of  me. 
She  arranged  my  whole  paraphernalia  of  little 
clothes,  cutting  out  most  of  them  with  her  own 
clever  hands,  which  had  once  fabricated  so 
many.  And  her  latest  skill  and  latest  eye- 
sight were  expended  upon  a wonderfully-em- 
broidered christening  - robe  for  little  “Jose- 
phine,*’ as  we  were  determined  to  call  her  from 
the  very  first,  resolutely  ignoring  the  possibility 
of  her  being  “Joseph.”  We  used  to  sit  and 
talk  of  her  for  hours,  until  she  grew  to  us  an 
actual  existence. 

“ I never  was  a godmother  in  my  life,"  Lady 
de  Bougainville  said  one  day,  when  we  sat  to- 
gether with  our  basket  of  work  between  us. 
“ I mean  to  be  quite  proud  of  my  god-daughter 
and  name-child.  But  I shall  not  leave  her  a 
fortune,  you  know  that — neither  her  nor  her 
mother ; I shall  only  leave  you  enough  always 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,"  and  she  smiled. 
“The  rest  your  husband  must  earn;  he  can, 
and  he  will.  It  does  a man  good,  too — makes 
twice  a man  of  him — to  feel  he  is  working  for 
wife  and  child,  and  that  upon  him  rests  the  fu- 
ture of  both.  Mr.  Donelly  said  so  to  me  only 
yesterday." 

“Did  he?"  tried  I,  with  my  heart  in  my 
eyes — the  heart  so  hard  to  win ; but  Ned  had 
it  wholly  now.  “ I don’t  very  much  care  for 
his  making  a great  fortune,  but  I know  he  will 
earn  a great  name  some  of  these  days.  And 
he  is  so  good,  so  good ! Oh,  it’s  a grand  thing 
to  be  every  day  more  and  more  proud  of  one’s 
husband ! ’’ 

* I had  forgotten  to  whom  I was  speaking — 
forgotten  the  painted  face  over  the  fire-place 
behind  me — the  poor,  weak,  handsome  face, 
with  its  self-satisfied  smirk,  which,  wherever 
she  sat,  she  never  looked  at,  though  sometimes 
it  haunted  me  dreadfully  still. 

“Yes," she  answered,  in  a grave,  calm  tone, 
neither  glancing  at  it — though  it  was  just  oppo- 
site to  her — nor  away  from  it.  “Yes;  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  proud — as  you  are  justly  proud 
— of  your  husband." 

I was  silent;  but  I recognized — I,  a wife, 
and  nearly  a mother — as  I had  never  done  be- 
fore, how  terrible  must  have  been  the  burden 
— the  heaviest  that  can  be  laid  upon  any  wo- 
man— which  this  woman  had  had  to  take  up 
and  bear  all  her  life.  Ay,  and  had  borne,  un- 
shrinkingly, to  the  end. 

It  was  this  day,  I remember — for  I seem  now 
to  remember  vividly  every  day  of  these  last 
weeks — that  a strange  thing  happened,  which 
I am  glad  now  did  happen,  and  in  time  for  me 
to  know  of  it,  because  it  proved  that,  though  she 
was,  as  she  said,  “ a hard  woman’’ — and  all  the 
honest  ^nants  of  her  cottages  and  the  faithful 


servants  in  her  house  blessed  her  hardness,  fot 
they  declared  it  saved  them  from  being  victims 
to  the  drunken,  the  idle,  and  the  dissolute — 
still,  Lady  de  Bougainville  was  not  pitiless, 
even  to  those  she  most  abhorred. 

The  afternoon  post  brought  her  a letter,  the 
sight  of  which  made  her  start  and  turn  it  over 
and  over  again  incredulously.  I,  in  passing  it 
on  to  her,  had  just  noticed  that  it  was  a hand 
unknown  to  me  — a large,  remarkable  hand, 
though  careless  and  enfeebled-looking,  like  an 
old  man’s  writing.  As  she  opened  it  an  ex- 
pression came  across  her  face  that,  in  all  the 
years  I had  known  her  now,  I had  never  6ecn 
before.  Anger,  defiance,  contempt,  repugnance, 
all  were  there.  With  hands  violently  trem- 
bling, she  put  on  her  spectacles  and  went  to  the 
window  to  read  .it  alone.  Then  she  came  back 
and  touched  Bridget  on  the  shoulder. 

“He  is  alive  yet;  I thought  he  was  dead 
long  ago — did  not  you  ? But  he  is  alive  yet. 
All  my  own  dead,  and  he  only  alive  2 He  has 
written  tp  me.” 

“ Who,  my  lady  ?” 

“Mr.  Suinmerhayes." 

Bridget’s  half-stupid  old  age  seemed  sudden- 
ly roused  into  fury.  She  snatched  the  letter 
from  the  table,  dashed  it  down,  and  trampled 
upon  it. 

“ Never  heed  him,  my  lady.  Don't  vex  your- 
self ; he  isn't  worth  it.  How  dare  he  trouble 
you  ? What  does  he  want  ?” 

“What  he  always  wanted — money,"  and  a 
slight  sneer  moved  her  lips.  *“I  have  refused 
it  to  him,  you  know,  more  than  once ; but  now 
he  is  dying,  he  writes,  dying  in  a work-house. 
And  he  is  old,  just  my  age.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  we  two,  he  and  I,  should  have 
lived  so  long?  Well,  he  begs  me,  for  the  love, 
of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  not  to  let 
him  die  in  a work-house.  Must  I,  Bridget?” 

But  Bridget,  frightened  at  her  mistress's 
looks,  made  no  answer. 

“I  should  have  done  it,  a few  years  ago;  I 
know  I should ; but  now — ’* 

She  hesitated ; and  then,  turning  to  me,  said 
more  quietly,  “I  can  not  judge  the  thing  my- 
self. Winifred,  you  are  a good  woman;  you 
may.  This  man  has  been  the  curse  of  my  life. 
He  helped  to  ruin  my  husband — he  blasted  the 
happiness  of  my  daughter.  He  was  a liar,  a 
profligate,  a swindler  — every  thing  I most 
hated,  and  hate  still!  Why  he  has  been  left 
to  cumber  the  earth  these  eighty  years — a 
blessing  to  no  human  being,  and  a torment  to 
whosoever  had  to  do  with  him — God  knows! 
I have  thought  sometimes,  were  I Providence, 
he  should  have  died  long  ago,  or  better,  never 
been  born." 

She  spoke  passionately — ay,  in  spite  of  her 
years  and  her  feebleness — and  her  faded  eyes 
glowed  with  all  the  indignation  of  youth ; only 
hers  was  no  pereonal  anger,  or  desire  of  venge- 
ance, but  that  righteous  wrath  against  evil  and 
the  doers  of  it,  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
attributes  of  Divinity  itselfi 
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‘•What  do  tjjii  say*  Ted  ice— 

fit*  I <lrtVe >o)c  jufljie  the  matter  mysedt— ^h&ll  f 
leave  it  mi  wMty'bg  is,  to  die  ?Kie  dettih  of  the 
tfiukb#*  or  tmxe  jAty  upon  him  V or 

hu  h >fiuiU  tr  he  if" 


Stmi!  i ought,  perhaps*  even  to  be  *fc>ry  for 
hiru;'  and  I am.Tf  • ' ;:>  ' '■*>:> A 

$he  said  no  tnoft',  and  I brieve  this  was  the 
last  time— except  iii  tine  or  m o brief  bmdne** 
communication:?  with  Mr.  Donclly — that  tfbe 
ever  mentioned  the  mime  of  Owen  Summer-' 
h&yo*.  He  4iv^d  a pensioner  oo  her  charity 
for  >ome  weeks ; then  lie  died  uud  was  buried. 
That  is  aiL 

.:1.;/The ' t»f  tfijpt  nfrevncoity  1 remembey,  w#, 
■*yrot  very  peacefully,  Ityri  kgittttjpn /'■*y«.ruvd 
■to  have  entirely  parsed  away.  leaving;  her 

eteo  more  cheerful.  than  nsual  Sh* 
talked  no  ruoro  about  the  past,  but  M hollv  of 
tho  iurua^my  future.  andfl>nt  of  the  liftlu 
otio  ihat  Kith  coming  to  me,  M« ny  wise  and 
good  arotrib  jibe  u emitter  to  n 

motlu^p— olioui  ih^  hrih^rt^  $p,  for  &o<f»  gbj- 


1 niiiiU  not  tdl  j t was  aiterly  bewildered. 
OdiV  one,  i {Affix  into  my  mitid  tb  sky*  and 

l mid  iVk  +*  We*  any  h tuiy  fond  or  him  ? Was 
foff.it' A . 

Oh , . the  Inoi  of  h er^-d^ud  Ad  ricu n e>  mo* 
tkep!'  X shall  nerer  fttrget h« ^ Agony 
tenie»r  — tender  remembrance — the  kfcVuggle 
to  be  jost.  bun  npt*  bnhwreiifidy  iii  '*$  t 
could  trace  the  mi  nr  red  eet  ton  o^what  that 
tnirnhje  grin?,  ImriodL  ^r  iihgi  mihist  Ji&yi 

been. 

A>  length  «be  aauh  cafailft  44  You  are  right} 
l see  if  «t>wc  Vsk  I will  own  (he,  truth;  she 
wW  fond  of  hita.  And  that  decides  the  quias* 
tion,”  »• 

It  wns  decided  m a very  few  minute*  more, 
for  she*  evidently  cojtld  not  brook:  much  discus- 
aida  of  the  matter  Wa  aiminged  tlint  ftiv  bath 
baml  vhpwld  take  upon  himself  ttyc  whole  troi&Ui 
of  di^enygring  tew 

was  t He  mar  not  be  tcUi  ngj.be  truth  try  feii; 

jr&V’  Lady  lis*  B»>ng«mvilto  4i*tdf  huicrlv—ond 
tten  put  him  Mo  *6me  dectet  lodging 
be  might  bc  tak^n  earc  of  rdl  be  died. 

“ Tl«akf  Wini/T^lTM  ^bc  Hoid.  r^dfng  hl$  let- 
ter &TW  again  betbre  it  «Hfte  ric  jriVa 

i^tiiy  hn^biud, think  *wbaf  it  iqfatifc'ni  .hair# 
Tfciidtsed  the  biidge  and  atifiiik  m ye^^  frqrn 
it:  ro  inryer  comb  ii^  the  xst\ii  of  stife 
and  he  afraid  of  dying. }fwr: 

cfe 


xy  nt»d  ui  |»frrmtty  of  that  he*t  g(ri  of 

tle^  whi t^inr<d|^l;^inth^>^!  cfeihl. 

Then  ds*  iht^ied  pn  talking;  wlib  me  ttf  i he 
park  M many  days.  It 

had  been  an  liiciement  winter,  and  (br  vecl.^ 
+h'&  hod  bfeeo  iinabls  to  cr cm  the  thrwl bifid, 
^fe»"  ib  go  to  cfiiudt.  Bur  to-day  wtw  >w> 
mild  n (id  bright  that  she  thought  eTlie  wotiJd 
venture.  'A';-  ’ • .tvJ  ;•  '\  ^ 

:if:  6nly  d orr’t  tell  Brid get } fox  t tia n tvkik 
back  fputb  well  alooc,  with  the  h#|p  of  my 
btipUal  without  which  *he  never  irolked 

a atop  now,  At  first  she  had  dislikei)  using,  it 
very  mpchi  but  now  she  called  it  li  her  -good 
frtend/y  v/'':  ’ • ] . . y 

0n  it  riie  leaned,  gently  declining  my  arm< 
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saying  I was  the  invalid,  and  she  must  rather 
take  care  of  me ; and  we  walked  together, 
slowly  and  contentedly,.  down  the  elm  avenue. 
It  was  quite  bare  of  leaves,  but  beautiful  still ; 
the  fine  tracery  of  the  branches  outlined  sharp 
against  the  sky — that  special  loveliness  of  win- 
ter trees  which  summer  never  shows.  She  no- 
ticed it:  noticed,  too,  with  her  quick  eye  for 
all  these  things,  the  first  beginning  of  spring — 
a little  February  daisy  peeping  up  through  the 
grass.  And  then  she  stood  and  listened  to  a 
vociferous  robin  redbreast,  opening  his  mouth 
and  singing  aloud,  as  winter  robins  always 
seem  to  do,  from  the  elm-bough  overhead. 

“I  like  a robin,”  she  said.  “He  is  such  a 
brave  bird.” 

When  we  reached  the  park  gates  she  turned 
a little  paler,  and  leaned  heavier  on  her  stick. 
I was  afraid  she  was  very  tired,  and  said  so. 

“ My  dear,  I am  always  tired  now.”  Then, 
patting  my  hand  with  a bright  smile — nay,  more 
than  bright,  actually  radiant — she  added,  “Nev- 
er mind ; I shall  be  all  right  soon.” 

I watched  her,  after  we  had  parted— just  as 
we  always  parted — with  a tender  kiss,  and  a 
warning  to  “ take  great  care  of  myself watch- 
ed her,  I knew  not  why,  except  that  I so  loved 
to  do  it,  until  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
went  satisfied  home;  ignorant — oh,  how  igno- 
rant!— that  it  was  my  last  sight  of  her,  con- 
sciously, in  this  world. 

That  night  my  trouble  came  upon  me  una- 
ware#. We  had  a sore  struggle  for  our  lives, 
my  baby  and  I.  I remember  nothing  about 
her  birth— poor  little  lamb! — nor  for  weeks 
after  it.  My  head  went  wrong;  and  I had 
rather  not  think  any  more  than  I can  help, 
even  now,  of  that  dreadful  time. 

During  my  delirium,  among  all  the  horrible 
figures  that  filled  my  room,  I recall  one — not 
horrible,  but  sweet — which  came  and  stood  at 
my  bedside,  looking  at  me  with  the  saddest, 
tenderest  eyes.  I took  it,  they  tell  me,  for 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  whom  I had  just  read 
some  Catholic  legend  that  the  Mother  of  Christ 
comes  herself  to  fetch  the  souls  of  all  women 
who  die  in  childbirth.  I thought  she  had  come 
for  mine.  Only  she  was  not  the  young  Madon- 
na, fair  and  calm ; she  was  Mary  grown  old,  in- 
ured to  many  sorrows,  heart-pierced  with  many 
swords,  yet  living  still;  Mary,  mother  of  the 
Lord,  human  and  full  of  frailty,  yet,  like  her 
Son,  “ made  perfect  through  suffering,”  as, 
please  God ! we  all  may  be  made.  And  when 
the  vision  departed,  they  tell  me,  I missed  it, 
and  mourned  for  it,  and  raved  for  days  about 
“ my  Virgin  Mary but  she  never  came  again. 

When  I woke  up  from  my  illness  I was  not 
at  home,  but  in  a quiet  lodging  by  the  sea,  with 
kind  though  strange  faces  about  me,  and  my 
husband  constantly  at  my  side.  He  had  never 
left  me,  indeed,  but  I did  not  know  him;  I 
hardly  did,  even  in  my  right  mind.  He  had 
grown  so  much  older,  and  some  of  his  pretty 
curly  locks  — little  Josephine’s  are  just  like 
them — had  turned  quite  gray. 


It  was  he  who  told  me,  cautiously  and  by 
slow  degrees,  how  ill  I had  been,  and  how  I 
had  still,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  a little  Jose- 
phine— a healthy,  living  daughter — waiting  for 
me  at  home  at  Brierley. 

“But  who  has  taken  charge  of  her  all  this 
while?”  I asked.  And  gradually,  as  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  life  came  back  upon  me 
again,  I became,  excessively  anxious  and  un- 
happy,  until  a new  thought  struck  me : “ Oh, 
her  godmother ; she  would  send  for  baby  and 
take  care  of  her.  Then  she  would  be  quite 
safe,  I know.” 

My  husband  was  silent. 

“Has  her  godmother  seen  her?” 

“Once.” 

“Only  once!” — a little  disappointed,  till  I 
remembered  how  feeble  Lady  de  Bougainville 
was.  “She  has  not  got  my  little  lamb  with 
her,  then.  Bat  she  has  seen  her.  When  will 
she  see  her  again — when  ?” 

“Some  day,”  Edward  said,  gentjf,  tighten- 
ing his  hold  of  my  hand.  “Some  day,  my 
wife.  But  her  godmother  does  not  want  her 
now.  She  has  her  own  children  again.” 

And  so  I learned,  as  tenderly  as  my  husband 
could  break  it  to  me,  that  Lady  de  Bougainville 
had,  according  to  the  word  she  used  of  her  own 
dear  ones,  “ gone  away ;”  and  that  when  I went 
home  to  my  little  Josephine  I should  find  her 
place  vacant;  that  on  this  side  the  fcrave  I 
should  see  the  face  I loved  no  more. 

It  seemed  that  my  vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  reality ; that,  hearing  of  my  extreme  dan- 
ger, Lady  de  Bougainville  had  risen  from  her 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night — a wild,  stormy 
winter’s  night — and  come  to  me;  had  sat  by 
me,  tended  me,  and  with  her  indomitable  hope 
and  courage  kept  from  sinking  into  utter  de- 
spair my  poor  husband  and  my  father,  until  the 
trial  was  over,  and  mine  and  baby’s  life  were 
safe.  Then  she  went  home,  troubling  no  one, 
complaining  to  no  one,  and  lay  down  on  her 
bed,  to  rise  up  no  more. 

She  was  ill  a few  days  — only  a few;  and 
every  one  thought  she  would  be  better  very 
soon,  until  she  was  actually  dying.  It  was 
just  about  midnight,  and  all  her  faithful  and 
attached  servants  hastily  gathered  round  her, 
but  too  late.  She  knew  no  one,  and  said  not 
a single  word  to  any  one,  but  just  lay,  sleeping 
into  death,  as  it  were,  as  quiet  as  an  hour-old 
child.  Only  once,  a few  minutes  before  her  de- 
parture, catching  suddenly  at  the  hand  which 
held  hers,  and  opening  her  eyes  wide,  she  fixed 
them  steadily  upon  thb  empty  space  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed. 

“ Look,  Bridget !”  she  said,  in  a joyful  voice. 
“Look!  the  children — the  children!” 

It  might  have  been — God  knows ! 

****** 

It  was  spring — full,  bright,  cheerful  May — 
when,  carrying  our  little  daughter  in  his  arms, 
my  husband  took  me  for  the  first  time  to  see 
the  new  grave  which  had  risen  up  beside  the 
others  in  Brierley  church-yard.  I sat  down  by 
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it ; put  its  pretty  primroses,  already  so  numer- 
ous, into  my  baby’s  hands,  and  talked  to  her 
unheeding  ears  abcftit  her  godmother. 

But  all  the  while  I had  no  feeling  whatever, 
and  I never  have  had  since,  that  it  was  really 
herself  who  lay  sleeping  there : she  who  to  the 
last  day  of  her  long  term  of  years  was  such  a 
brave  lady ; so  full  of  energy,  activity,  courage, 
and  strength— whose  whole  thoughts  were  not 
for  herself  but  for  others— who  was  forever  busy 
doing  good.  She  was  doing  the  same  some- 
where else,  I was  certain;  carrying  out  the 
same  heroic  life,  loving  with  the  same  warm 
heart,  rejoicing  with  a keener  and  more  per- 
fect joy. 

And  so  I think  of  her  still ; and  I will  think 
of  her,  and  I will  not  grieve.  But  I know  that 
on  earth  I shall  never  again  behold  the  like  of 
my  dear  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

THE  END. 


REVEALED  IN  A SONG. 


ONE  of  the  tenderest  and  most  touching 
of  Uhland’s  poems  is  that  which  de- 
scribes the  departure  of  the  youth,  escorted  by 
his  comrades,  from  the  town  where  ho  had 
lived,  and  his  sad  glance  up  to  a window 
where  a maiden  is  sitting,  and  his  sad  thought, 
“If  she  could  only  love  me!”  while  the  girl 
looks  down  with  melancholy  eyes,  and  thinks, 
“ If  he  had  only  loved  me!”  And  so  he  goes 
his  way,  and  neither  knows  of  the  other’s  love ; 
neither  knows  that  each  might  have  had  all  the 
heart’s  desire.  I fancy  there  is  more  of  this 
kind  of  thing  in  real  life  than  people  are  in- 
clined to  suppose.  Let  me  tell  the  story  of 
a pair  who  might  have  served  as  living  illus- 
tration of  Uhland’s  poem,  but  for  the  fortunate 
chance  which  flung  them  for  a moment  heart 
to  heart,  and  compelled  a mutual  recognition 
and  revelation. 

Professor  Rhodes  filled  the  chair  of  Modern 
Languages  in  one  of  our  younger  American 
universities — never  mind  what  its  name  or  its 
whereabouts.  Professor  Rhodes  knew  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  most  European  coun- 
tries well,  and  had  picked  up  his  knowledge  in 
rather  a hard  school.  He  was  the  son  of  a West- 
ern farmer,  and  ho  had  been  seized,  very  early 
in  life,  with  a longing  to  visit  and  study  the  old 
countries  across  the  Atlantic.  All  such  yearn- 
ings his  shrewd  and  practical  father  despised, 
and  the  father  and  son  quarreled,  and  young 
Rhodes  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  starved  and 
struggled  and  studied  in  London  and  Paris 
and  Rome  and  Madrid ; his  hunger  for  the  life 
of  the  old  European  lands  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  physical  hunger  which  often  gnawed  him ; 
he  managed  to  visit  and  live  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  and  to  know  the  ways  and  the  life 
of  every  capital ; he  became  a cosmopolitan  in 
the  matter  of  language,  and  could  talk  with 
almost  any  body  any  where  in  the  any  body’s 
own  tongue;  he  took  part  in  at  least  half  a 
dozen  revolutionary  movements,  received  sev- 
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eral  wounds,  was  often  imprisoned,  and  once 
escaped  after  having  been  ordered  for  execu- 
tion. So  his  youth  went  away,  and  good  part 
of  his'manhood ; and  his  parents  had  long  been 
dead ; and  there  were  gray  streaks  showing — 
prematurely,  indeed,  but  unmistakably — in  his 
beard  and  mustache.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
writing  a good  deal,  and  had  been  earning,  al- 
most without  knowing  it,  a 6ort  of  literary  and 
scholarly  name.  At  length  his  heart  yearned 
for  his  home,  and  he  went  back  to  the  United 
States,  bearing  with  him,  as  the  profits  of  his 
long  absence,  a mastery  of  European  languages 
and  literature,  some  scars,  some  gray  hairs,  and 
no  money.  His  reputation,  however,  soon  won 
for  him  the  offer  of  a professorship  at  the  uni- 
versity already  spoken  of.  Theodore  Rhodes 
accepted  the  offer,  and  soon  made  his  mark  on 
the  place.  His  knowledge  was  deep,  his  judg- 
ment bold,  original,  and  true;  his  eloquence 
was  the  long-pent-up  utterance  of  a man  wrho 
had  been  storing  and  concealing  thought  and 
observation  all  his  life,  and  now,  at  last,  has 
found  listeners,  and  an  opportunity  and  duty 
to  speak  out.  Among  the  youthful  students 
Theodore  Rhodes  became  a sort  of  hero  and 
oracle.  He  had  seen,  experienced,  and  suf- 
fered so  much,  that  to  them  he  seemed  quite 
a venerable  Mentor ; and  indeed  to  himself  life 
appeared  all  a retrospect.  He  was  in  reality 
just  inside  forty  years  of  age. 

Round  the  university  was  gathered  quite  a 
growing  community,  with  considerable  wealth 
in  it  and  much  culture.  Society  was  very  pleas- 
ant there,  with  a flavor  of  originality  and  in- 
dependence about  it  which  especially  suited 
Theodore  Rhodes.  Every  new  movement,  ev- 
ery new  book,  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
there ; no  thought  was  proscribed,  no  prejudice 
was  held  sacred ; the  pulse  of  the  little  com- 
munity vibrated  with  an  active,  healthy,  inquir- 
ing life  and  energy.  Professor  Rhodes  bore  a 
high  character,  and  won  general  confidence.  A 
manly  and  honest  nature  is  soon  recognized  by 
unconventional  and  congenial  people.  Rhodes 
found  admirers  among  women  as  well  as  men ; 
and  for  all  his  grizzling  beard  and  his  forty 
years,  he  might  have  easily  won  a pretty  bride 
with  a good  fortune  and  willing  parents.  But 
he  sought  for  no  such  prize.  Ever  so  many 
years  ago,  before  most  of  the  pretty  girls  around 
him  were  born,  Theodore  Rhodes  had  loved,  or 
fancied  he  loved,  a girl  who,  when  he  went  to 
Europe — led  thither  partly  by  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing name  and  fortune  for  her — married  speedi- 
ly a wealthy  miller,  and  Rhodes  thereon  gave 
up  love-making.  But  while  it  is  in  any  man’s 
power,  at  any  time  he  will,  to  give  up  love- 
making,  to  give  up  loving  is  quite  a different 
thing.  So,  after  a while,  our  Professor  found 
it.  I knew  a man  once  who  was  driven  from 
his  early  home  by  a passion  for  adventure,  for 
exploring,  for  the  sea,  and  who  spent  years  and 
years  of  enterprise  and  danger,  penetrating  the 
ice-masses  of  arctic  seas,  tracking  up  African 
streams,  and  climbing  Asiatic  Alps ; who  was 
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many  times  shipwrecked,  and  came  off  scot- 
free  ; and  who,  returning  home  to  pay  a visit 
to  old  friends  and  scenes,  lost  his  way  one  night 
on  a moor  familiar  to  his  boyhood,  and  fell  into 
a little  pond  or  pool,  and  was  drowned  there. 
So  Theodore  Rhodes  had  gone  through  many 
strange  scenes  and  experiences  unscathed  of 
love,  and  came  home  again  to  be  stricken,  as  it 
were,  on  the  very  threshold. 

One  of  the  closest  friends  Theodore  Rhodes 
had  in  the  little  community  of  which  he  was 
now  a member  was  Mr.  Louis  Meredith,  a man 
of  some  property  and  great  intelligence,  who 
had  traveled  and  had  ideas.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
a widower,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  Cynthia. 
Now  Cynthia  was  really  not  what  one  could  call 
a pretty  girl,  but  she  had  a fine  figure  and  a 
noble,  expressive  face;  and  she  had  a soul 
which  sometimes  spoke  with  wonderful  elo- 
quence of  expression  through  her  deep  gray 
eyes.  She  was  not  the  girl  who  becomes  the 
belle  of  a circle ; but  she  was  a woman  to  exer- 
cise a supreme  influence  over  some  few  noble 
hearts  and  natures.  Theodore  Rhodes  was  her 
father’s  friend,  not  hers.  He  came  near  to  her 
father’s  age.  For  a long  time  his  intercourse 
with  her  was  confined  to  a few  friendly  words 
when  they  met.  Often  her  father  and  Theo- 
dore sat  together  for  a long  evening,  the  two 
men  talking  now  earnestly,  now  gayly,  over  all 
manner  of  subjects ; and  she  sat  near  with  her 
work  and  listened  all  the  time,  and  looked  up 
every  now  and  then  with  a bright  glance  of  sym- 
pathy or  a quiet  word  of  dissent,  and  hardly 
otherwise  took  part  in  the  conversation.  Some- 
times her  father  would  ask  her  to  play  or  sing ; 
and  she  did  so,  sweetly,  sympathetically;  and 
Theodore  listened  and  found  himself  swept 
away  into  long-unknown  glorious  regions  of 
youth  and  poetry  and  romance.  Gradually  he 
and  she  came  to  hold  more  friendly  and  direct 
intercommunication,  and  then  he  became  aston- 
ished and  delighted  at  her  fresh  intellectual 
resources;  her  keen,  penetrating  judgment; 
her  clear,  unconventional  way  of  looking  at  re- 
alities; her  artistic  tastes;  her  pure,  refined 
sympathies.  At  first  he  used  to  think  within 
himself,  “If  I only  had  such  a daughter!” 
And  then  other  thoughts  dawned  upon  him ; 
and  Theodore  Rhodes  woke  up  to  find  himself 
profoundly  and  passionately  in  love. 

Alas  for  the  middle-aged  Professor  and  phi- 
losopher ! His  love  burned  within  him  hot  and 
unextinguishable  as  an  anthracite  fire ; it  un- 
settled all  his  ways  and  thoughts ; it  came  be- 
tween him  and  his  studies ; it  scorched  up  the 
growth  of  his  literary  and  philosophical  specu- 
lations. He  chafed  and  raged  at  it  in  vain. 
Many  and  many  a long  mile  did  he  tramp  in 
the  lonely,  sullen,  midnight  hours,  in  rain  and 
frost  and  snow ; many  a night  did  he  outwatch 
the  Bear;  many  a time  did  he  fling  himself 
down,  literally  prostrate,  and  grovel  on  the 
floor  of  his  little  study,  in  humiliation  and  ago- 
ny. Neither  walking  nor  watching,  nor  prone 
and  prostrate,  could  he  conquer  his  passion,  or 


recall  his  old,  calm,  active  self.  He  began  to 
lose  all  interest  in  the  studies  that  once  delight- 
ed him,  in  the  scholars  who^  young  voices  and 
fresh  thoughts  used  to  gladden  him.  No  one 
on  earth,  probably,  suffers  from  the  love-fever 
like  your  middle-aged  philosopher,  if  once  the 
contagion  can  seize  him. 

Why  did  he  keep  this  thing  as  a secret? 
Could  he  not  have  spoken?  Was  there  no 
hope?  To  him  there  seemed  no  hope  what- 
ever— the  very  thought  of  any  possibility  of  hope 
appeared  preposterous.  Cyn  tbia  was  about  half 
his  age;  there  was  nothing  in  him  to  attract 
any  girl ; he  was  only  her  father’s  friend,  and 
apparently  her  father’s  contemporary;  and  Cyn- 
thia had,  since  she  was  little  more  than  a child, 
been  affianced  to  a youth  of  fortune  who  was 
now  in  Europe.  So  Theodore  could  only  bear 
his  pain,  or  try  to  bear  it.  He  felt  himself  de- 
generating under  it.  He  could  not  conquer  it ; 
and  in  the  futile  struggle  his  mental  resources 
seemed  all  running  to  waste,  and  he  found  him- 
self at  last  neglecting  his  duties.  Not  that  any 
others  could  have  perceived  this  neglect,  for 
his  regularity  of  attendance  was  never  varied, 
and  his  lectures  to  his  class  seemed  as  instruct- 
ive and  valuable  as  ever.  But  he  felt  in  his 
own  heart  that  he  was  only  performing  mechan- 
ically a perfunctory  task  ; that  his  soul  was  no 
longer  in  his  work ; and  this  his  sensitive  con- 
science declared  to  be  neglect.  He  began  to 
fear  that  a time  would  soon  come  when  actual 
neglect  would  begin  to  set  in ; when  he  should 
positively  be  unable  to  give  even  a mechanical 
attention  to  his  duties.  He  shuddered  as  he 
heard  of  the  expected  return  of  Miss  Meredith’s 
fianct;  and  when,  in  his  presence,  her  father 
spoke  of  the  young  man’s  speedy  coming,  and 
her  eyelids  fell  and  her  cheek  flushed  and  her 
manner  seemed  manifestly  agitated,  poor  The- 
odore could  hardly  keep  his  agony  under  decent 
control.  Natures  less  ingenuous  than  those  of 
Louis  Meredith  and  his  daughter  might  well 
have  found  out,  even  then,  his  sad  secret. 

After  that,  Theodore  Rhodes  made  up  his 
mind  ho  would  resign  his  professorship  and 
go  back  to  Europe.  Nothing  but  this  would 
be  of  any  avail — nothing  but  this  could  yet 
perchance  stand  between  him  and  degeneracy. 
He  could  not  fight  the  fight  out.  He  could 
only  leave  the  field. 

So  he  went  straightway,  sought  out  his  friend, 
and  told  him  he  was  resolved  on  leaving  the 
place,  and  that  he  had  already  drawn  up  bis 
resignation  of  his  professorial  chair.  Mr.  Mer- 
edith endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  alter 
his  resolution. 

“You  will  do  me  the  justice,"  said  poor 
Theodore,  very  sadly,  “to  believe  that  I have 
a solid,  good  reason  for  what  I do,  although  I 
can’t  tell  it  even  to  you — just  now.  You  may 
come  to  know  it  sometime.  It  is  not  restless- 
ness. I have  had  enough  of  unrest,  and  would 
gladly  linger  here  if  I could.” 

His  friend  looked  at  him  curiously. 

“ Cherchez  la  femme”  murmured  Mr.  Mere- 
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dith.  “ Has  this  not  something  to  do  with  a love 
business  ?” 

Theodore  winced.  “Well,  then,  it  has. 
Don't  ask  me  an y more." 

Mr.  Meredith  pressed  his  band  and  was  si- 
lent. He  had  no  gleam  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  Theodore's  determination,  and 
assumed  that  he  was  going  to  Europe  to  find 
some  lost  love,  not  to  escape  from  a love  that 
looked  hopeless. 

“ Come  home  with  me,”  Meredith  said ; “let 
us  pass  this  evening  together  before  you  take 
any  decided  step.  I will  not  weary  you  by 
arguing  the  matter;  you  know  your  own  way 
best,  my  friend.  But  let  us  have  one  bright 
evening  together  before  you  positively  announce 
your  going.” 

He  put  his  arm  in  Theodore's  and  led  him 
away.  Of  course  Theodore  did  not  resist ; he 
thought  within  himself  that  he  was  doing  a 
weak  and  wrong  thing  to  place  himself  again 
idly  under  the  spell  of  a hopeless  fascination ; 
and  he  did  the*  weak  and  wrong  thing  accord- 
ingly. 

It  was  a happy,  delightful  night,  although 
Cynthia's  mind  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
emotions  which  the  imminent  coming  of  her 
fianci  awakened  in  her,  and  although  poor 
Theodore  was  looking  on  her,  as  he  believed, 
for  the  last  time.  Perhaps  the  very  belief  that 
he  was  ta  see  her  no  more  lent  a freedom  to 
his  soul  and  his  manner,  for  he  felt  that  he 
might  as  well  enjoy  the  present — it  mattered 
nothing  now. 

There  was  a song  which  Cynthia  sometimes, 
not  often,  sang — a sad,  sweet  ballad,  steeped 
in  lyrical  pathos  and  love  and  longing  ; a song 
to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  a sensitive  soul  at 
any  time,  but  which  Theodore  just  now  espe- 
cially desired  and  dreaded  to  hear— desired 
with  a wish  quite  unspeakable.  He  asked  her 
to  sing  it  for  him.  The  evening  had  worn  on 
until  nearly  night,  yet  the  lamps  were  not 
lighted.  Summer  had  begun  to  fade ; the  win- 
dows were  open ; a faint  breath  of  flowers  was 
borne  into  the  room ; a faint  moonlight  glim- 
mered on  the  group  of  friends ; the  sound  of 
the  river  was  heard ; it  was  a time,  a scene,  to 
sweeten  and  exalt  even  the  commonplace  itself 
into  something  pure  and  poetic.  Think  how 
it  was  with  the  heart  of  Theodore  as  ho  thus 
sat,  under  such  influences,  so  near  the  one  only 
woman  whom  in  all  his  varied  life  he  had  truly 
and  deeply  loved,  and  whom  he  believed  him- 
self about  to  leave  forever ! 

“That  song!”  Cynthia  said,  in  a low  tone. 
“I  almost  dread  it — it  is  so  sad.” 

“And  I,  too,  almost  dread  it,”  Mr.  Mere- 
dith said.  For  he  looked  to  Theodore's  depart- 
ure with  deep  pain.  These  two  men  had  been 
drawn  by  sympathy  Into  a companionship  and 
friendship  so  rare  in  life  that,  if  it  were  broken, 
neither  could  hope  for  any  thing  like  it  again. 

“Yet  sing  it  for  me,”  pleaded  Theodore. 
“I  don't  know  why  I wish  so  very  much  to 
hear  it  to-night ; but  I do  wish  it ; and  you  will 


not  refuse  me.”  He  was  on  the  verge  of  say- 
ing— “this,  the  last  time;”  but  he  controlled 
himself,  and  stopped  short. 

“You  must  indulge  him,  Cynthia,”  Mr. 
Meredith  said.  “ You  can  refuse  him  nothing, 
for  we  shall  not  have  him  long.  He  is  going 
away ! There,  Rhodes — I know  I ought  not  to 
have  said  any  thing  of  that  just  yet — but  I could 
not  help  it.  Yes,  Cynthia,  he  is  going  away 
from  us.” 

Cynthia  turned  suddenly  round  toward  her 
father,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  some  explana- 
tion. He  said  nothing.  There  was  a pause. 

“She  has  not  even  interest  enough  in  my 
existence,”  thought  Rhodes  to  himself,  “ to  ask 
a question  about  my  going  I Why  should  she  ?'' 

It  was  nearly  dark  now,  and  he  could  not  see 
her  face. 

“ Our  friend  is  going  to  leave  us,  Cynthia — 
to  leave  us  altogether,  and  return  to  Europe,” 
said  her  father,  a little  surprised  at  her  silence, 
and  mentally  saying,  “How  cold  these  girls 
are ! They  don’t  know  any  thing  about  friend- 
ship! Cynthia’s  lover  is  coming  home,  and 
that  is  all  she  cares  about.  I wonder  would  it 
grieve  her  much  if  I were  going  away  ?” 

Still  Cynthia  said  nothing ; bht  now  her  fin- 
gers began  to  wander  along  the  chords  of  the 
piano  before  which  she  sat,  striking  a low,  fit- 
ful music  out  of  them. 

Theodore  at  last  found  a voice : “ Yes,  Miss 
Meredith ; I find  that  I must  go  back  to  Eu- 
rope ; and  I shall  probably  not  be  here  again 
for  a very  long  time — many  years,  I suppose. 

So  I do  want  you  to  indulge  me  this  last  op- 
portunity, and  sing  me  that  song — if  it  does  not 
distress  you  very  much,”  he  could  not  help  add- 
ing, with  a dash  of  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

She  replied  not  a word,  but  turned  to  the 
piano,  and  began. 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture,  as  it  is  dimly  seen 
in  the  moonlight.  A great  author  has  said  that 
no  picture  made  up  of  human  forms  is  true  to 
its  purpose,  or  any  real  purpose,  if  it  does  not 
without  explanation  tell  some  manner  of  story 
clearly.  What  story  would  a picture  of  this 
scene  tell  to  a stranger's  eye  ? A room  faintly 
lighted  by  the  moon ; a girl  with  a noble,  queen- 
ly figure  stooping  over  a piano  to  the  music  of 
which  she  6ings;  beside  her,  his  face  turned 
away  from  her,  a bearded  man  who  holds  one 
hand  partly  over  his  eyes  and  clasps  his  beard 
with  the  other ; farther  off,  an  elder  man  who 
stands  near  the  window,  and  looks  meditative- 
ly out.  Not  much  to  be  made  out  of  such  a 
picture  as  that,  surely.  Hardly  any  painter's 
skill  could  make  it  tell  much  of  a story. 

Cynthia  began  her  song  in  a sweet,  low, 
clear  tone  that  vibrated  through  the  room,  and 
through  the  soul  of  at  least  one  of  the  listeners. 

It  was  a song  of  farewell  to  hope,  to  all  that 
made  life  dear — save  for  the  memory  of  the  one 
eternal  love.  A true  poet  had  given  the  words ; 
an  immortal  musician  had  glorified  them  in 
melody.  While  Theodore  listened  it  seemed  to 
him  as  though,  in  Jean  Paul  Richter's  language, 
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“his  heart  had  been  pierced  with  a thousand 
cuts,  that  it  might  the  more  gently  bleed  away.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  song  the  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  a servant  brought  to  Mr.  Meredith 
a letter.  Mr.  Meredith  quietly  rose,  and,  with- 
out interrupting  the  song,  withdrew  to  his  study. 
Cynthia  sang  on,  apparently  unconscious  of  his 
departure.  Theodore  had  never  looked  up. 
He  still  covered  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  clasped 
his  beard  with  the  other. 

The  song  reached  its  sweetest,  tenderest,  sad- 
dest place — the  singer  had  to  breathe  the  last 
farewell.  Theodore,  listening  with  all  his  soul 
and  ears,  heard' the  voice  grow  tremulous,  heard 
it  sound  as  if  it  were  tear-fraught,  and  sudden- 
ly it  ceased  altogether,  and  then  the  sudden  si- 
lence was  pierced  by  a loud  cry — and  then  The- 
odore, springing  from  his  chair,  had  just  time 
to  seize  in  his  arms  the  singer  who  had  fainted 
in  her  song. 

Was  he  to  blame  if  he  held  her  in  his  arms 
yet  a moment,  and  allowed  her  bead  to  rest 
upon  his  shoulder,  while  his  heart  beat  tumult- 
uously with  wonder,  hope,  fear,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand inarticulate  passionate  emotions  which 
her  cry  and  her  swoon  had  awakened  within 
him  ? ' 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Meredith  hurried  into 
the  room,  and  Theodore  gave  his  daughter  into 
his  arms.  Some  agitating  thought,  it  was  evi- 
dent, had  already  occupied  the  father’s  mind, 
and  left  him  hardly  room  for  wonder. 

“Poor  girl!”  he  said  in  a low  tone  to  Theo- 
dore. “This  fainting-fit  looks  as  if  it  were  an 
omen — as  if  she  could  have  known  I have  cruel 
news  for  her.  Rhodes ! that  boy  to  whom  she 
was  engaged — to  whom  I was  for  so  long  all 
that  a father  could  be — has  married  a dancing- 
girl  belonging  to  the  Opera  House  in  Berlin ! 
That’s  the  story  brought  to  me  in  the  telegram 
I have  in  my  hand  !” 

Theodore  did  not  remain  much  longer  that 
night.  When  Cynthia  began  to  show  signs  of 
returning  life  and  consciousness,  he  felt  that  he 
had  better  leave ; and  he  left.  But  he  went 
home  with  a wild  hope  glowing  in  his  heart 
which  lighted  his  way  like  a sun. 

He  visited  the  house  next  day,  and  found 
Cynthia  alone,  by  the  piano,  in  the  same  room.  j 
After  60me  stammered  unmeaning  words,  he 
said: 

4 4 Miss  Meredith — Cynthia ! ” 

She  started. 

44  One  question  I must — I will  ask  of  you ! 
Why  did  you  faint  last  night  ?” 

Without  raising  her  eyes  she  spoke  in  a low 
tone: 

44  First  tell  me — why  do  you  leave  us  ?” 

44 1 felt  that  I must  leave  you — because  I love 
you!” 

44  And  I fainted — because  you  were  about  to 
leave  us — to  leave  me  !” 

The  revelation  was  complete ; and  the  story 
is  told.  Professor  Rhodes  still  retains  his  chair 
at  the  university,  and  has  a wife  who  shares 
his  studies,  and  holds  his  heart  in  hers. 


THE  INDIAN: 

WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO  WITH  HIM. 

PERHAPS  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  works  of  fiction  can 
be  shown  than  the  belief  in  the  heroism,  bravery, 
and  manliness  with  which  the  great  novelist 
Cooper  invested  the  person  of  the  American 
Indian.  Sculpture,  which  is  sometimes  the 
highest  embodiment  of  the  poetic  and  the 
ideal,  has  also  lent  its  wondrous  eloquence  to 
this  belief,  for  nothing  could  express  pathos 
and  manly  strength  dethroned  more  graphically 
than  Crawford’s  noble  figure  of  the  American 
Indian.  And  then  the  poetry  of  verse  has  done 
its  work,  and  in  the  magic  lines  of  44  Hiawat- 
ha” the  savage  has  been  lifted  up  and  carried 
back  into  the  charmed  circles  of  myths  and 
shadows.  What  the  American  Indian  was,  is  , 
in  Borne  measure  the  special  property  of  the  i 
poet  and  the  artist,  into  whose  picture  is  woven  \ 
the  romantic  and  the  ideal ; yet  the  historian  \ 
who  traces  the  existence  of  the  Indian  from  the 
hour  when  the  first  settlers  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  this  continent  up  to  the  present  time 
will  invariably  fill  up  but  one  outline.  It  is 
that  of  barbarism  with  more  than  its  usual  char- 
acteristics of  cunning  and  cruelty.  As  fast  as 
the  white  man  has  moved  into  the  interior  he 
has  met  with  implacable  hostility  and  resist- 
ance. Step  by  step  the  retreating  path  of  the 
red  man  has  been  marked  with  blood  and  fire. 
Neither  by  peaceful  means  nor  by  force  of  arms 
has  he  succumbed  to  the  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion. Industry  and  frugal  habits  are  foreign ‘ 
to  his  nature.  He  hates  subjection  to  law ; he  } 
despises  thrift  and  order. 

The  w'riter,  in  the  years  1855,  1856,  passed 
several  months  in  Kansas  in  the  cabin  of  a half 
white  and  half  Indian  of  the  Shawnee  tribe, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a mission  school.  During  that  time 
I came  to  know  the  people  very  well,  and  this 
acquaintance  was  extended  over  the  Kansas 
River,  into  the  reservations  of  the  tribes  of 
Delaware  and  Wyandot  Indians.  Among  the 
latter  there  were  men  of  some  education  and 
character ; but,  with  half  a dozen  exceptions, 
among  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  I saw  no- 
thing of  the  good  influences  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  Under  peculiarly  advantageous 
conditions,  the  people  rejected  the  better,  and 
accepted  the  worst,  that  belongs  to  civilized 
life. 

My  host  at  the  time  of  which  I speak  was 
altogether  the  best  Indian  I ever  met.  He  had  • 
had  a conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  tried  to  carry  it  out  in  his  daily  life ; but 
it  was  almost  comical  sometimes  to  see  his  half- 
savage nature  in  conflict  with  what  he  had  been 
taught  of  the  humility  of  Christ.  The  fierce 
inclination  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  offending 
neighbor  was  quickly  followed  by  repentance 
and  prayer.  He  forgave,  but  did  not  forget. 
But  a more  forcible  illustration  of  the  uncon- 
vertible disposition  of  the  Indian  could  not  be 
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given  than  was  found  in  the  experiences  of  this 
same  man,  who  had  passed  fifteen  years  as  a 
missionary  with  the  Kickapoos.  He  avowed 
to  me  that,  with  all  his  effort,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  save  one  soul  to  Christ. 

With  such  untoward  natural  attributes  is  it 
not  astonishing,  in  a nation  like  ours,  boasting 
of  its  high  refinement  and  superior  civilization, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  should  for  many 
years  have  been  shamefully  mismanaged  ? This 
is  a mild  phrase  to  use,  for  the  control  and  di- 
rection of  Indian  affairs  have  been  the  means 
by  which  millions  of  treasure  have  been  stolen. 
The  Indian  Ring  has  been  another  name  for  cor- 
ruption, theft,  and  villainy. 

One  of  Hawthorne’s  most  subtle  and  power- 
ful tales  is  called  “ Rappicini’s  Daughter.  ” The 
heroine  of  the  story  is  the  only  daughter  of  an 
old  chemist,  who  has  brought  her  up  from  child- 
hood to  live  upon  the  most  deadly  poisons.  Her 
system  had  become  so  impregnated  with  pois- 
ons that  to  her  they  were  food  and  nourish- 
ment. The  fiowers  in  the  old  mail’s  garden 
gave  forth  such  noxious  odors  that  the  birds 
and  insects  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground : to  the 
young  girl  they  were  richest  perfumes. 

The  wondrous  art  of  the  writer  has  mode  ev- 
ery line  and  word  of  this  story  to  be  instilled 
with  noxious  vapors.  The  very  air  you  breathe 
is  malarious,  and  you  rise  from  its  pages  with 
a confused,  dazed  sense,  as  if  you  too  were  un- 
der its  baleful  influence. 

Such  has  been  the  horrible  blight  of  the  In- 
dian Ring.  From  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
through  all  its  courses,  there  has  been  dishon- 
esty. The  poison  seemed  to  pervade  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Indian  affairs ; to  enter  it  was  to 
die  the  moral  death.  In  Washington,  New 
York,  on  the  Plains,  every  where,  there  was 
a combination  to  defraud.  But,  worst  of  all, 
on  the  border,  where  the  Indian  was  unprotect- 
ed, far  removed  from  chance  of  detection,  the 
robbery  was  most  barefaced.  The  Indian  was 
wronged  and  cheated  in  every  way.  Now  and 
then  some  missionary  society  wonld  get  among 
them ; but  how  can  the  Bible  reach  the  heart 
when  the  brain  is  stupefied  with  whisky?  As 
we  have  before  indicated,  the  Indfan  did  not 
have  much  virtue  to  boast  of,  but  what  little  he 
had  became  demoralized.  The  sutler  who  sold 
goods  cheated  him,  the  agent  who  paid  him  his 
annuities  robbed  him,  the  official  who  represent- 
ed the  great  power  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment defrauded  him.  Treaties  were  broken, 
pledges  betrayed,  and  the  name  of  white  man 
became  another  term  for  deception  and  fraud. 
What  wonder  the  Indian  became  a worse  than 
Bedouin  Arab,  with  his  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him  2 

This  had  come  to  be  the  state  of  affairs  when 
General  Gratit  was  inaugnrated  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  a new  policy  was 
instituted. 

The  President  and  the  officers  of  his  army 
had  had  experience  with  the  Indians.  They 
had  fought  them  and  knew  their  cunning,  their 


strength,  and  their  helplessness  as  well.  They 
knew  also  the  wickedness  and  foul  dealing  of 
the  Indian  Ring,  and  resolved  to  break  up  the 
whole  nefarious  business.  The  Ring  struggled 
bard  for  existence.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, public  men  in  high  places,  strove  to  main- 
tain the  organization;  but  Grant,  Sherman, 
Schofield,  Sheridan,  Hazen,  and  the  rest,  were 
resolved  to  destroy  it.  A Peace  Commission 
was  appointed,  one  of  which  was  General  Sher- 
man, who  met  in  council  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  made  new  treaties  with  them, 
by  which  several  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  located 
upon  new  reservations  in  a more  southern  part 
of  the  Indian  Territory.  Over  these  reserva- 
tions were  appointed  officers  of  the  army ; men 
whose  bravery  in  war  had  been  tested  in  a hun- 
dred battles,  whose  honesty  of  heart  and  integ- 
rity of  purpose  were  beyond  cavil. 

The  plan  of  treatment  for  the  Indians  which 
was  conceived  and  put  in  successful  operation 
by  one  of  these  officers  is  the  theme  which  has 
inspired  this  article.  It  is  hoped  that  the  firm, 
humane,  practical  common-sense  of  this  scheme 
will  attract  the  active  support  of  that  large 
class  of  good  people  who  in  this  country  make 
public  opinion,  so  that  Congress  will  legislate 
upon  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and 
humanity. 

It  is  the  wisdom,  skill,  and  patience  of  Bre- 
vet Major-General  W.  B.  Hazen,  I am  con- 
vinced, that  has  solved  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  the  vexed  Indian  question. 

I need  not  stop  here  to  tell  who  this  officer 
is.  In  the  late  war  his  name  appears  with 
great  honor  in  many  battles^  and  as  that  of  the 
hero  of  Fort  M‘Allister,  with  more  of  brilliancy 
and  prominence  than  at  Any  other  time,  but 
not  with  more  desert.  Later,  it  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Indian  question,  but  in  a 
way  so  fragmentary  and  desultory  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  are  not  aware  of  what  he  has  done, 
nor  how  vitally  important  it  is  that  his  work 
should  be  continued.  His  scheme  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  him,  he  says,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1866,  when  crossing  the  Plains  from 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  through  the  most 
hostile  portions  of  the  Indian  country.  He 
made  this  journey  on  horseback  and  in  an  am- 
bulance, occupying  some  four  months,  during 
which  time  he  never  saw  one  hostile  Indian. 
With  such  an  experience,  it  seemed  absurd  to 
him,  who,  it  should  be  remarked,  bore  a wound 
received  in  one  of  his  many — long  time  ago— 
fights  with  the  Indians,  that  the  nation  shonld 
be  all  the  while  agitated  about  a few  thousand 
savages  who  were  not  so  terrible  but  that  a 
gentleman  could  thus  ride  through  their  coun- 
try without  molestation.  The  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  suggested  itself  to  him  was  em- 
bodied in  a report  which  was  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  January,  1867. 
In  this  report  he  says:  44 Allot  to  each  tribe, 
arbitrarily,  its  territory  or  reservation,  and 
make  vigorous,  unceasing  war  upon  all  who 
do  not  obey  and  remain  upon  their  grounds. 
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Wheu  once  thoroughly  whipped,  there  will 
afterward  be  no  trouble  with  them.  Prohibit 
all  sales  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  impris- 
on all  who  are  known  to  violate  this  law.  If 
necessary,  feed  the  Indians,  but  give  them  no 
implements  of  war.” 

It  is  only  lately,  and  after  experience,  that 
this  sketch  of  a plan  has  been  matured  into  9 
well-organized  system  w'hich  will  be  more  def- 
initely explained  as  the  history  of  the  experi- 
ment is  unfolded  in  these  pages;  but  it  con- 
sists, in  the  main,  in  forcible  retention  of  the  In- 
dians upon  the  reservations,  under  a governor 
who  shall  have  civil  and  military  authority, 
and  who  shall  have  both  military  and  civil  as- 
sistants. The  Indians  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed, 
provided  with  means  of  instruction,  agricultur- 
al tools,  and  allotted  portions  of  ground  for  cul- 
tivation, so  that  they  may  be  taught  to  support 
themselves.  Under  the  old  system  they  wan- 
dered about  as  they  pleased,  robbing  and  kill- 
ing the  settlers  and  wayfarers,  appearing  at 
stated  times  at  the  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  annuities,  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, with  which  to  repeat  their  depredations. 

I have  given  above  a brief  sketch  of  the 
method  which  General  Hazen  has  put  in  op- 
eration after  the  Indian  has  been  induced  to 
go  upon  the  reservation.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  in  order  if  the  means  of  getting  them 
there  had  been  first  discussed.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary here  to  describe  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  an  Indian  war  should  be  conduct- 
ed. In  this  matter  General  Hazen  evinces  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  this  re- 
port and  in  other  places  he  argues,  in  common 
with  General  Sully  and  other  Indian  fighters, 
that  winter  campaigns  should  be  undertaken 
and  pushed  vigorously ; but  General  Hazen  es- 
pecially insists  that  there  is  no  need  to  kill  these 
people.  Like  all  ignorant  aborigines,  they  have 
enlarged  imaginations,  and  are  easily  alarmed. 
A small  force  should  be  kept  all  the  while  in 
motion,  breaking  up  their  camps  and  villages, 
forcing  them  on  to  their  reservations.  This  pol- 
icy persistently  pursued,  the  Indians  will,  after 
a while,  come  to  the  belief  that  the  government 
not  only  means  to  keep  faith,  but  that  the  In- 
dians shall  remain  where  they  are  placed,  un- 
der guard,  and  carefully  protected. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  explain 
away  a serious  misapprehension  which  obtains 
very  generally  throughout  the  country  as  to  the 
number  of  hostile  Indians.  We  sometimes  read 
of  250,000  of  these  people  as  being  inimical  to 
us ; but  this  includes  the  entire  number  within 
our  borders.  It  includes  the  New  York,  Shaw- 
nee, Delaware,  Wyandot,  Choctaw,  Cherokee, 
and  a score  of  other  tribes  of  peaceful  Indians. 
The  numbers  that  are  hostile  have  always  been 
exaggerated.  If,  as  it  is  expected,  we  can  keep 
quiet  those  on  the  southern  reservations,  includ- 
ing the  Kioways,  Arrapahoes,  and  Cheyennes, 
the  only  ones  left  are  the  Apaches  of  Arizona, 
who  do  not  exceed  a thousand  warriors,  and  the 
Sioux,  with  kindred  tribes  of  the  Upper  Mis- 


souri River,  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  war- 
riors. All  together,  north  and  south,  there 
are  not  ten  thousand  warriors  who  would  fight, 
and  these  are  disorganized  and  scattered  in 
bands  in  widely  separated  sections  of  country. 
It  is  well  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  cam- 
paign of  General  Canby  in  1862-63,  who  sub- 
dued and  brought  to  terms  all  the  Navajoe 
Indians  by  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  manner 
we  have  described.  This  tribe  were  the  most 
numerous,  intelligent,  and  warlike  of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  middle  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  inaccessible;  and  they 
were  completely  conquered  without  the  loss 
of  a single  soldier  or  killing  one  Indian.  To 
he  sure  the  campaign  lasted  twelve  months; 
but  at  the  final  surrender  many  of  the  Indians 
were  mere  skeletons  from  fatigue  and  actual 
want  of  food.  This  method  of  “ wearing  out” 
was  at  the  bottom  of  Grant’s  later  campaigns 
in  the  war  of  rebellion ; but  in  its  application  to 
the  Indians  it  will  require  few  if  any  additional 
troops.  It  is  a show  of  war  actively  applied  until 
all  the  Indians  give  up  the  contest ; and  it  is  an 
important  fact  that  no  tribe,  once  thoroughly 
whipped,  and  which  has  consented  to  go  upon 
a reservation,  has  ever  again  given  us  trouble. 
There  are  scores  of  examples  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  And  let  it  be  taken  note  of, 
that  if  the  Cheyennes  take  the  war-path  again 
next  summer,  it  will  be  because  they  were  not 
well  whipped  last  winter,  for  the  expedition  in 
pursuit  of  them  halted  and  passed  the  winter 
in  quarters  and  idleness  when  it  might  have 
accomplished  its  full  mission. 

In  the  narration  of  events  which  follows,  it 
will  be  seen  that  General  Hazen  has  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  definite  orders  of  General 
Sherman ; but  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  so  much  as 
embraces  in  these  orders  the  plan  of  treatment 
of  the  Indians  which  we  so  warmly  approve  of 
was  in  answer  to  the  suggestions  of  General 
Hazen,  especially  to  those  which  were  most 
fully  embodied  in  his  letter  of  June,  1867,  to 
Senator  Henderson,  Chairman  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
mission. 

In  purstfonce  of  the  peace  policy  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  Commission,  commanders  of  de- 
partments, districts,  and  posts  were  ordered 
to  consider  themselves  as  agents  of  the  Plains 
Indians,  so  as  to  afford  them  temporary  support 
to  conduct  them  to  their  reservations.  When 
Indian  civilian  agents  were  present  with  the 
tribes  the  military  were  not  to  interfere,  except 
to  report  irregularities. 

General  Harney  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Sioux,  in  the  north ; General  Getty,  of  the 
Navajoes,  in  New  Mexico ; Major  Lamotte,  of 
the  Crows,  at  Fort  Ellis ; General  Augur,  of 
the  Shoshones,  Snakes,  and  kindred  tribes,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Platte ; while  General 
Hazen,  in  the  south,  had  control  of  the  new 
reservations,  which  were  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas,  south  by  Texas,  north 
by  Kansas,  and  west  by  the  one  hundredth^ 
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meridian  of  longitude.  Upon  these  had  been 
located  the  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Kioways, 
Comanches,  and  such  other  bands  as  might 
hereafter  be  located  therein.  Of  all  but  the 
last-named  command  there  is  no  need  of  fur- 
ther notice  here ; but  of  the  gentle  creatures 
confided  to  the  care  of  General  Hazcn,  we 
might  say,  as  did  the  famous  recipe  for  cook- 
ing a hare : “ First  catch  him,”  and  so  on.  Of 
all  the  Plains  Indians  these  were  the  most  faith- 
less, wandering,  and  aggressive;  and  a more 
hopeless,  thankless,  laborious  task  could  not 
well  have  been  intrusted  to  any  man,  especially 
to  a gallant  soldier  who  had  won  fame  and 
glory  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

What  General  Sherman  thought  of  all  this 
will  be  seen  in  his  personal  letter  to  General 
Hazen  accompanying  the  military  order  assign- 
ing him  the  command.  It  is  dated  at 

HxAD-QuAitrau  Military  Ditmiox  op  tor 
Mimocri,  August  14,  1868. 

General  W.  R Hazen,  U.S,A en  route  to  Fort  Leaverv- 
t north,  Kansas: 

General,— I have  the  houor  herewith  to  Inclose  you 
a copy  of  my  General  Orders  No.  4,  In  which,  I trust, 
you  will  recognize  the  faith  I repose  in  you.  I am  by 
law  held  responsible  for  the  disbursement  of  a large 
sum  of  money  among  Indians,  with  whom  the  Peace 
Commissions  have  been  treating. 

With  all  the  Indians  located  and  to  be  located  in 
the  districts  of  country  committed  to  your  care  there 
are  confirmed  treaties ; and  appropriations  have  been 
made  with  resident  agents  to  apply  the  money. 
Therefore  no  more  money  is  needed  for  them ; but 
many  of  the  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Kioways,  and 
Comanches  still  linger  above  the  Arkansas  River, 
near  their  old  haunts,  and  give  trouble.  The  co-exist- 
ence  of  two  races  such  as  ours  and  the  Indian  in  the 
same  district  of  country  is  a simple  impossibility,  with- 
out a constant  state  of  war.  Therefore  the  Peace 
Commission  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  south  of  the  Platte  should,  by  gradual 
process,  be  drawn  down  into  the  district  I have  as- 
signed to  yon,  and  there  maintained  till  such  time  as 
necessity  and  their  own  experience  would  induce  them 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  rear  docks  of  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  etc.  But  the  Cheyennes,  Kioways,  and  Arrap- 
ahoes  begged  to  be  allowed  to  hunt  buffaloes  as  long 
as  they  lasted  in  the  region  between  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas,  and  the  Commission  yielded  to  them,  and 
the  right  is  reserved  to  them  in  the  treaty.  I will,  as 
soon  as  possible,  procure  aud  furnish  you  copies  of  all 
these  treaties ; and  I want  you  to  be  governed  by 
them  strictly ; but  I have  given  you  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  mostly  that  you  may  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  all  troublesome  Indians  to  go  down  to  their 
reservations,  and  to  stay  there  with  their  families.  If 
they  want  to  hunt  buffaloes,  try  to  arrange  it  with 
them,  and  with  General  Sheridan,  so  that  no  conflicts 
may  arise.  Though  assigned  to  a district  of  country, 
I do  not  propose  to  limit  your  sphere  of  action  to  the 
boundaries  of  that  country ; but  you  can  go  wherever 
you  know  any  Indians  to  be  who  properly  belong  to 
your  district ; and  when  yon  need  escorts,  on  applica- 
tion General  Sheridan,  or  the  district  commaudcrs, 
will  furnish  them.  Don’t  spend  any  of  your  money 
for  the  Indians  on  their  reservations,  but  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage  to  remove  them  to  their  reserva- 
tions, where  their  civil  agents  may  take  them  in 
charge.  Report  to  me  fully  all  matters  of  interest; 
but  don't  hesitate  to  act  on  your  own  authority,  as  I 
expect  you,  on  the  spot,  to  be  a better  judge  than  I 
can  be.  Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Sherman,  LL-Generxd. 

In  this  letter  of  the  great  soldier  there  is  all 
of  his  perspicacity,  directness,  and  comprehen- 


sive knowledge  of  the  situation,  nor  did  he  un- 
der-estimate its  difficulties.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  they  would  have  begun  among 
the  savages  of  the  Plains,  but  not  a week  had 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  above  letter  before 
a protest  came  from  the  Indian  Bureau  that 
Order  No.  4 would  conflict  with  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau,  and  General  Sherman  was  obliged 
to  explain  his  instructions  and  orders  as  not  to 
mean  any  such  interference.  The  result  of  this 
was,  however,  at  the  outset,  to  deprive  General 
Hazen  of  the  authority  most  needed  in  the 
premises,  although  the  subsequent  absence  of 
all  but  one  of  the  civilian  agents  gave  him 
larger  liberty  of  action. 

THE  PAYMENT. 

In  September  following  these  assignments  to 
command  over  the  Indians  we  find  that  hostil- 
ities have  again  broken  out  on  the  Plains.  Gen- 
erals Sheridan  and  Hazen  are  at  Fort  Lamed 
holding  council  with  Lone  Wolf,  Kicking  Bird, 
Sa-tan-te,  Timber  Mountain,  and  Little  Heart, 
of  the  Kioway  nation,  and  Ten  Bears  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Comanches.  These  two  tribes, 
the  Kioways  and  Comanches,  have  come  in  from 
the  Plains  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  annuities 
paid  them ; and  the  smoke  from  the  camp-fires 
of  their  lodges  rises  from  the  ravines  and  among 
the  forest  trees.  A most  picturesque  sight  is 
usually  to  be  seen  at  these  “payments,”  as 
they  are  called.  On  the  day  fixed  by  the  law 
the  Indians  gather  at  the  fort  or  station  where 
the  agent  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  readiness  to  pay 
the  tribe  over  which  be  has  charge.  The  In- 
dians are  either  in  camp  upon  some  stream 
near  the  agency,  or  they  come  in  from  a dis- 
tance ; but  in  either  case  they  are  clothed — 
ornamented,  perhaps  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say — in  all  the  splendor  of  full-dress.  The 
fashionable  costume  of  the  red  man  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  variable  moods  of  the  Parisian ; in- 
deed it  has  not  undergone  any  change  within 
the  knowledge  of  man.  When  he  consents  to 
wear  clothes,  he  puts  on  a deer-skin  coat,  and  a 
paiiwof  leggins  and  moccasins  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. All  of  these  articles  are  richly  colored 
with  various  hues,  and  bordered  and  variegated 
with  bright  metal,  beads,  and  stones.  His  head- 
dress is  sometimes  made  of  feathers,  but  some 
of  the  tribes  cut  their  hair  close  to  the  scalp, 
leaving,  however,  a ridge  of  longer  hair  running 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  into  which  is  stuffed 
all  sorts  of  bright  paints,  red  usually  predomin- 
ating. The  faces  are  bedaubed  and  spotted 
and  streaked  with  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  other 
colors,  so  completely  disguising  the  gentleman 
that  you  would  not  recognize  him  even  were  he 
your  most  intimate  friend.  Many  of  the  tribes 
do  not  clip  their  hair  or  paint  their  faces ; but, 
in  any  guise,  they  are  all  picturesque  as  they 
come  in  mounted  upon  their  gayly-caparisoned 
ponies,  dashing  over  the  ground  at  full  speed, 
sometimes  singly,  most  often  in  knots  of  two  or 
three,  or  even  larger  groups.  I ought  to  say 
here,  with  regard  to  the  costume  of  the  Indians, 
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that  I have  seen  :’<hteresting  specimens  of  them  ' 
who  wore  more  even  than  the  celebrated  Georgia 
costume,  which  was  said  to  consist  of  a shirt- 
collar  and  a pair  of  spurs.  My  friends  were 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a stove-pipe  hat,  a 
waistcoat,  and  a pair  of  spurs.  As  they  were 
usually  intoxicated  when  in  this  disguise,  it 
should  not  be  laid  to  their  bad  taste. 

In  the  old  time  the  ceremony  of  paying  the 
annuities  was  not  a very  laborious  one,  for  the 
money  or  goods  were  distributed  to  the  heads 
of  families,  or  to  the  individual  who  was  known 
to  the  agent ; but  most  often  the  Indians,  during 
the  year,  had  run  in  debt  to  the  agent  or  to  his 
sutler  or  store-keeping  friend,  so  that  the  expect- 
ant savage  got  little  or  nothing,  and  the  little 
was  usually  in  the  shape  of  terrific  whisky,  which 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  stomach  and  brain 
of  the  poor  wretch,  when  he  became  about  the 
most  irrepressible  being  that  a quiet  man  would 
like  to  have  about.  The  vices  of  civilization 
are  never  so  horrible  as  when  displayed  in  the 
person  of  a wild  Indian.  Upon  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  I have  witnessed  scenes  so  shocking 
that  I would  not,  if  I could,  describe  them. 

When  there  was  no  check  between  the  ig- 
norant Indian  and  an  unscrupulous  agent,  it 
will  be  believed  that  there  was  a vast  difference 
between  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
and  the  values  paid  to  the  Indian ; and  that,  in 
most  instances,  the  so-called  44  payment**  was 
a farce  which  was  played  to  amuse  the  nation 
while  the  thieves  filled  their  pockets.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Kioways  and  Comanches,  with  their 
tribes,  had  come  up  to  Fort  Larned  in  the  hope 
of  getting  their  annuities,  which  had  been  with- 
held from  them,  and  also,  as  some  of  them 
claimed,  to  get  within  the  protection  of  the 
fort,  for  they  knew  that  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arrapahoes  were  on  the  war-path,  and  that  the 
soldiers  had  gone  out  to  find  them.  What 
other  objects  they  had  in  view  may  be  gathered 
from  subsequent  events  and  from  the  talk  in  the 
council,  a portion  of  which  I shall  repeat,  with 
the  further  purpose  of  illustrating  the  peculiar 
thought  and  singular  mode  of  expression  of 
these  people. 

COUNCIL  WITH  INDIAN  CHIEFS. 

General  Sheridan.  “ General  Hazen  is  here  to  see 
about  your  going  back  to  Fort  Cobb.” 

General  Hazen.  “ I have  come  out  here  to  see  you 
and  stay  with  you.  The  Great  Father  at  Washington 
wants  you  to  go  down  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  It  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  go.  How  soon  will  yon  be  ready 
to  start  t” 

Little  Heart.  “ We  have  listened  to  what  you  say, 
and  it  is  good.  We  were  all  down  In  that  country  last 
winter.  It  is  a bad  country,  and  we  have  two  hearts 
about  going  back.  We  heard  we  were  to  come  up 
here,  aud  were  told  our  goods  were  to  be  here.  Wc 
left  there  when  the  grass  was  young,  and  we  have  been 
waiting  ever  since,  and  no  goods  have  come.  The 
white  man  is  stronger  than  we.  Our  children  cry  for 
buffalo  meat  every  morning,  and  we  have  none  to  give 
them,  but  bread,  and  they  won’t  cat  it.” 

8a-tan-te.  “I  have  nothing  bad  to  say,  but  every 
thing  good.  Iu  this  country,  between  Zarah  and 
Larned,  our  blood  is  on  the  ground.  This  was  a long 
time  ago.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  actions  at  that 
time.  Our  blood  and  the  white  man’s  blood  Is  on  the 


1 grass  about  here.  Wbat  I am  telling  you  is  not  bad. 
We  love  our  white  brothers,  and  do  not  mean  to  do 
any  thing  against  them.  We  wanted  Mr.  Tappan  as 
our  agent,  and  signed  our  names,  and  sent  the  paper 
to  Washington  asking  for  it;  bnt  we  don’t  know  now 
who  our  ageut  is.  Our  nation  is  between  two  fires. 
The  Yutc9  and  the  Osages  killed  six  of  our  young 
men,  aud  we  will  be  burned  if  the  white  man  does  not 
take  pity.  Another  thing— we  want  our  blankets.  It 
is  gettiug  cold,  and  our  wives  and  children  want  blank- 
ets. If  we  move  down  below  here  we  will  be  cold  with- 
! out  them.  We  want  our  goods,  and  have  been  look- 
ing for  them  a very  long  time.  I know  it  is  useless  to 
go  to  war  with  the  whites.  The  Cheyennes  and  Ar- 
rapahoes have  ehown  us  a trail  to  follow.  But  we  will 
not  follow  it.” 

Timber  Mountain.  “ I have  little  to  say.  I am  not 
a little  boy  nor  a young  man ; what  I eay  I mean.  I 
hope  you  will  remain,  and  will  be  at  peace,  and  take 
us  by  the  hand  like  brothers.  It  is  getting  cold,  and 
we  have  no  blankets.  Our  lodges  are  poor,  as  we 
killed  no  buffalo  this  summer;  und  how  can  we  go 
south  ? I have  two  hearts.  If  I should  go  to  the  Wa- 
chita  Mountains  the  snow  would  come,  and  I should - 
be  cold  without  blankets.  Your  white  people  living  on 
the  Arkansas  have  good  houses,  and  are  comfortable 
and  warm  (but  we  are  without  vrood),  and  when  we 
come  in  you  look  comfortable.  I and  my  nation  and 
the  Comanches  take  all  white  chiefe  by  the  hand,  and 
we  try  to  teach  our  young  men  to  do  likewise.  They 
do  a little  stealing  sometimes,  but  we  tell  them  it  is 
wrong.  Colonel  Wynkoop  has  been  here,  and  treated 
the  other  tribes  well ; and  we  want  our  ageuts  to  do 
like  him.  This  is  all  I have  to  say.” 

Ten  Bears.  “My  name  is  ‘One-Eyed  Ten  Bean.’ 
I am  head  chief  of  the  Comanches,  and  I hold  myself 
a brother  to  yon,  big  white  chief;  and  what  yon  want 
me  to  do  I will  do.  As  long  as  I live  I wilt  do  wbat  is 
right ; but  when  I am  dead  I can  not  be  responsible 
for  my  nation.  My  particular  band  have  always  made 
their  home  on  the  Arkansas.  Part  of  the  ComancheJ 
live  south,  but  this  is  my  home  along  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  I never  go  south  with  them.  When  l was 
a boy  I had  a home  here,  and  hoped  wheu  I died  to 
leave  my  bones  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Be- 
fore now  and  at  this  time  my  heart  Is  with  my  white 
brothers,  and  when  I saw  the  soldiers  my  heart  was 
always  good.  [Taking  out  a paper,  his  certificate  that 
he  had  been  in  Washington,  given  him  by  the  Depart- 
ment.] This  paper  w’as  given  me  by  the  Commission- 
ers at  Washington,  and  I have  always  been  good  since 
I had  it ; and  when  I die  I want  it  buried  with  me. 
My  brother  had  one  also,  bnt  the  rain  has  taken  it 
away.  I am  willing  to  go  with  you  [to  General  Ha- 
zen] to  Fort  Cobb,  but  I don’t  want  soldiers  to  go 
with  me— a few  may  go.  Two,  three,  or  four.  If 
many  soldiers  go  with  us  our  squaw's  and  our  pap- 
pooscs  will  be  afraid ; and  when  two  parties  are  trav- 
eling together  there  are  a good  many  fools  with  both, 
and  they  may  make  trouble.  We  don’t  want  to  fight 
our  white  brothers.  Whenever  we  meet  them  we  want 
to  go  up  on  the  top  of  a hill,  where  they  can  see  ns, 
and  we  can  talk.  We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but  only  to 
be  able  to  pat  our  heads  up  over  the  hill  aud  be  afraid. 
We  were  told  by  our  Great  Father  at  Washington  that 
we  must  hear  what  the  soldier  chiefs  said  to  U9,  and 
wc  always  do  so.  My  heart  is  big,  and  I am  glad  that 
the  other  chief  [General  Hazen]  is  going  with  ns,  as 
he  can  take  care  of  ns.  We  want  some  arms  and  am- 
munition to  hnnt  the  buffalo.” 

General  Sheridan.  “Down  at  Cobb  Is  the  place  for 
you  to  get  arms.” 

Ten  Bears.  “Whatever  I say,  my  color  does  not 
prevent  me  from  telling  the  truth,  like  the  while  broth- 
er from  Washington.  It  is  getting  dark,  and  we  want 
to  go  to  our  camp.” 

General  Hazen.  11 1 will  come  down  to  yonr  camp 
and  sec  you  to-morrow.” 

This  council  broke  up  after  two  days*  session, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Indians  were 
to  go  down  to  Fort  Cobb  ; bnt  as  it  would  take 
ten  days  to  bring  from  Fort  Lamed  cattle  for 
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their  food,  they  were  given  that  space  of  time 
in  which  to  hunt  buffalo ; and  on  the  following 
morning  they  had  disappeared.  Whether  or 
not  the  voices  of  the  children  of  Little  Heart 
continued  to  resound  upon  the  prairie,  crying 
for  buffalo  meat,  remains  an  open  question,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  tribes  returned  no  more. 

Within  the  ten  days  following  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Indians  war  broke  out  in  earnest, 
the  hostile  Indians  attacking  trains,  killing  es- 
corts, assaulting  outposts,  and  committing  dep- 
redations generally.  Of  the  family  confided 
to  the  care  of  General  Hazen,  it  is  said  that  a 
portion  were  drawn  into  the  fight;  but  the 
larger  number,  fearing  such  a result,  or  that 
they  would  be  mistaken  for  enemies,  made  haste 
to  get  to  Fort  Cobb,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

It  was  originally  the  proposition  of  General 
* Sheridan  that  General  Hazen  should  accom- 
pany the  Indians  to  their  reservation  with  a 
safeguard  (!  ! I)  of  six  men,  which  the  latter 
# declined,  having  some  little  regard  for  life 
and  limb.  Fourteen  men  were  then  added  ; 
but  even  with  this  number  General  Hazen  was 
unwilling  to  pass  through  the  now  hostile  coun- 
try. So  he  was  obliged  to  make  a circuitous 
route  of  over  six  hundred  miles  before  he  could 
reach  his  post  of  duty.  Here,  at  Fort  Cobb, 
he  found  two  companies  of  troops ; but  these 
were  quickly  reduced  to  a guard  of  six  men, 
who  were  specially  instructed  by  orders  not  to 
do  any  other  than  merely  military  duty. 

Deprived  of  all  authority,  except  in  regard  to 
the  disbursement  of  the  $50,000  intrusted  to  his 
care,  by  the  objections  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  stripped  of  all  military  authority,  and  with 
no  troops  at  his  command,  certainly  our  brave 
soldier  was  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  Here 
were  several  thousand  naked,  hungry  Indians, 
who  were  forsaken  by  their  agents  with  one  ex- 
ception, Who  were  helpless,  who  wished  to  keep 
out  of  the  war,  but  who  now  looked  to  this  true 
“white  chief ” for  support  and  care.  If  ever 
failure  stared  a man  in  the  face,  Hazen  was  the 
person  who  had  the  benefit  of  a long  look  : but 
the  situation  was  not  more  discouraging  than 
the  heart  was  brave  and  the  will  strong  which 
met  it,  and,  in  spite  of  Indian  Rings  and  mili- 
tary envy,  General  Hazen,  by  thoroughly  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
achieved  success.  In  all  his  efforts  and  dis- 
couragements he  had  the  warm  sympathy  and 
earnest  support  of  General  Sherman,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters  will  show.  Under 
date  of  October  13, 1868,  General  Sherman  says : 

“ I want  you  to  go  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  all  the  Indians  who  come  there  to  keep  out 
of  the  war ; and  I prefer  that  no  warlike  proceedings 
be  made  from  that  quarter.  Both  of  the  Indian  agents, 
Boone  and  Wynkoop,  are  ordered  there  also  with  the 
annuity  goods,  which,  under  a resolution  of  the  In- 
dian Peace  Commission,  are  to  be  distributed  by  them 
to  such  Indians  as  you  may  approve  of.  The  object 
is,  for  the  War  and  Interior  Departments  to  afford  the 
peaceful  Indians  every  possible  protection,  support, 
and  encouragement,  while  the  troops  proceed  against 
all  outside  the  reservation  as  hostile.  And  it  may  be 
that  General  Sheridan  will  be  forced  to  invade  the 


reservation  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians.  If  so,  I 
will  instruct  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  spare  the  well- 
disposed  ; but  their  only  safety  now  is  in  rendezvous- 
ing at  Fort  Cobb.  I will  approve  and  justify  any  ex- 
pense, or  any  thing  yon  may  do  to  encourage  Indians 
to  come  on  to  the  reservation,  there  to  remain  at 
peace ; while  I will  urge  General  Sheridan  to  push  his 
measures  for  the  utter  destruction  and  subjugation 
of  all  who  are  outside  in  a hostile  attitude.  I wish 
you  to  remain  at  Fort  Cobb,  or  in  that  jriclnity,  as  pa- 
tiently as  you  can,  looking  for  the  time  when  all  that 
are  left  of  the  Kioways,  Comauches,  Apaches,  Chey- 
ennes, and  Arrapahoes  are  gathered  there.  Afterward, 
at  your  leisure,  they  can  be  conducted  to  and  estab- 
lished on  their  appropriate  reservations,  as  defined 

in  the  Indian  Lodge  Treaty I advise  you,  through 

the  Indians  themselves,  to  give  out  general  notice 
that  all  Comanches,  Kioways,  Cheyennes,  and  Arrapa- 
hoes that  wish  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  present  In- 
dian war  should  now  remove  to  the  reservations  as- 
signed them  in  their  treaty  at  the  Indian  lodge ; that 
you  will  have  their  agencies  removed  there,  and  their 
annuity  goods  given  them,  provided  they  manifest  a 
proper  spirit  of  peace ; and  that,  pending  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  treaty  stipulations,  you  will  use  your 
means  in  hand  to  provide  them  food  at  Fort  Cobb. 

...  .1  have  already  reported  to  the  proper  department 
of  government  my  wish  that  the  agencies  of  these  In- 
dians should  be  removed  to  the  Canadian  River  at 
once;  that  annuity  goods  should  not  be  Issued  at 
Forts  Larned  or  Dodge,  but  at  the  head  agencies ; and 
that  these  annuities  should  consist,  in  chief,  of  food. 

I propose  that  General  Sheridan  shall  prosecute  the 
war  with  vindictive  earnestness  against  all  hostile  In- 
dians, till  they  are  obliterated  or  beg  for  mercy ; and 
therefore  all  who  want  peace  must  get  out  of  the  the- 
atre of  war,  which  will  not  reach  the  reservation  com- 
mitted to  your  care,  unless  absolutely  necessary. w 

The  letter  referred  to  by  General  Sherman 
in  the  following  extract  is  one  of  several  from 
General  Hazen,  which  are  deeply  interesting,  as 
they  reveal  the  condition  of  affairs  from  time 
to  time,  but  their  length  forbids  insertion  here. 

These  letters  detail  all  the  existing  facts  which 
wrere  of  vital  interest ; for  while  some  of  the  In- 
dians were  at  war,  others  were  pressing  into 
Fort  Cobb  as  the  only  harbor  of  safety,  both 
from  their  neighbors1  tribes  and  from  Sheridan's 
troops.  The  Indians  flocked  in  great  numbers 
to  this  place,  and  General  Hazen  soon  found 
himself  burdened  with  some  eight  thousand  of 
them.  They  were  without  clothes  or  food  ; and 
although  General  Hazen  had  been  furnished* 
with  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  removing  these 
people  upon  their  reservation,  yet  it  was  not  con- 
templated that  there  would  be  an  Indian  war, 
nor  that  Fort  Cobb  was  to  be  to  all  the  peace- 
ful Indians  a city  of  refuge.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that  the  agents  of  the  Indian  Bareau 
would  exercise  some  care  over  their  tribes,  and 
distribute  their  usual  rations  and  payments  to 
the  tribes ; but  only  one  of  the  number  made 
his  appearance ; the  remainder,  frightened  out 
of  their  wits,  kept  their  persons  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  border.  Thus  General  Hazen  sud- 
denly found  npon  his  hands  a gigantic  responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  this  state  of  affairs  he  reports  to 
General  Sherman.  In  a letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 23,  1868,  General  Sherman  manfully  re- 
sponds : 

u ....I  have  this  morning  received  yoor  most  inter- 
esting letter  of  the  Tth  of  November,  with  contents, 
which  I have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  we  are 
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determined  that  Congress  shall  know  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  ns  to  convey,  to  enable  it  to  make  a final 
disposition  of  this  Indian  question  this  winter. 

44 1 know  we  are  on  the  right  track  now,  and  I am 
well  satisfied  of  the  part  you  have  acted,  and  in  my 
Annual  Report  I have  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
for  you  at  once,  for  this  winter’s  use,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ; and  I have  token  the  risk 
of  giving  to  General  Sheridan  the  order  that  he  will 
supply  you  udth  army  stores,  if  necessary,  to  enable 
you  to  feed  the  destitute  throughout  this  winter. 

44 1 see  clearly  the  difficulties  that  you  have  to  deal 
with,  and  now  give  you  full  authority  to  feed,  in  the 
cheapest  way  possible,  all  the  Indians  that  may  be  in 
your  reservation,  no  matter  of  what  tribe  or  nation, 
even  if  you  must  buy  corn  and  meat  on  credit,  until 
this  whole  question  is  settled. . . 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  duties  of  Gen- 
eral Hazen  became  manifold.  At  one  time  the 
record  shows  him  to  be  in  council  with  Big 
Mouth,  White  Wolf,  Medicine  Arrow,  Mourie, 
Ben  Bow,  Ten  Bears,  and  other  chiefs,  some 
of  whom  had  come  in  from  fighting  with  Sheri- 
dan, and,  to  use  their  own  language,  “were 
full  of  war” — that  is,  had  had  enough  of  it — 
“ and  desired  to  take  their  white  brothers  by 
their  hand.”  With  these  latter  General  Hazen 
had  but  little  to  say,  beyond  accepting  their  un- 
conditional surrender.  One  of  the  most  provok- 
ing trials  the  General  experienced  came  from 
the  belief  of  the  Indians  who  were  at  peace 
that  they  owned  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  that 
they  had  the  right  to  make  raids  upon  the  set- 
tlers there.  It  is  heart-rending  to  read  the  let- 
ters of  complaint  which  come  from  these  poor 
people,  whose  cattle  and  property,  and,  worst  of 
all,  whose  women  and  children,  have  been  sto- 
len by  these  marauding  bands.  In  many  in- 
stances General  Hazen  was  able  to  make  resti- 
tution, and  the  Indians  were  notified  that  war 
made  upon  the  people  of  Texas  was  as  great  a 
crime  as  if  they  went  out  to  fight  the  soldiers, 
and  that  a repetition  of  the  offense  would  meet 
with  severe  punishment. 

At  this  time  the  position  of  the  General  was 
any  thing  but  pleasant.  Here  he  was  almost 
alone,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  borders  of 
civilization,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  sav- 
^ ages,  whose  very  nature  was  cruel  and  treach- 
erous, many  of  whose  hands  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  large  quanti- 
ty of  6tores  in  his  care  was  a constant  tempta- 
tion for  these  wretches  to  murder  him  and  his 
guard,  which  had  been  reduced  to  three  men. 
That  he  escaped  unharmed  is  due  to  a miracle 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  active  operations 
of  the  troops  outside,  which  kept  the  more  evil- 
disposed  in  healthy  awe. 

The  reader  can  form  an  idea  of  the  excite- 
ments and  perils  of  the  situation  by  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account,  which  is  from  the  pen 
of  General  Hazen : 9 

“The  approach  of  Custer’s  column  into  the 
Indian  country,  although  many  hundred  miles 
away,  was  known  to  the  Indians,  and  caused 
no  little  consternation  among  them.  They 
were  an  accurate  barometer,  and  although  there 
was  no  exact  knowledge  as  to  when  the  blow 
would  come,  and  where  from,  I had  ordered  up 


more  troops,  and  the  entire  country  was  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation,  when  a courier  arrived 
at  ten  o’clock  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, giving  the  first  intelligence  of  a battle, 
which  subsequent  accounts  proved  to  be  accu- 
rate. The  chiefs  of  all  the  Indians  near  my 
camp  soon  gathered  in  my  tent,  to  learn  my  in- 
tentions and  give  their  own  views  of  the  situa- 
tion . As  the  troops  had  already  turned  back, 
leaving  the  hostile  Indians  in  possession  of  the 
field,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best-infonned 
that  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  us,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  expressed  it,  4 clean  us  out.’ 
Runners  were  at  once  sent  to  the  camps  of  all 
friendly  Indians,  and  by  morning  we  had  mus- 
tered four  or  five  hundred  of  red,  black,  and 
white,  all  ready  to  defend  our  position,  selected 
by  the  aid  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  showed 
a perfect  idea  of  the  principles  of  attack  and 
defense.  By  noon,  however,  it  was  learned 
that  the  Arrapahoes  and  Cheyennes  had  no  in- 
tention of  attacking  Fort  Cobb.  Great  uncer- 
tainty continued,  keeping  all  the  camps  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  fever  until  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, when  a courier  came  in  with  the  in- 
telligence that  a large  army  was  some  twenty 
miles  away  on  the  Wachita.  Two  days  after, 
General  Sheridan,  writh  his  command,  arrived, 
and  then  commenced  negotiations  of  peace/ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  for  the  time- 
ly arrival  of  the  troops  General  Hazen  would 
have  been  driven  from  his  post,  even  if  his  life 
had  not  been  sacrificed.  As  it  is,  his  method 
of  treatment  has  had  a fair  trial,  and,  so  far  « 
it  has  gone,  it  has  met  with  success.  I will 
now  devote  a brief  space  to  the  details  of  his 
experiment,  drawing  largely  for  my  informa- 
tion from  the  final  report  of  General  Hazen  to 
General  Sherman  upon  resigning  his  important 
trust  into  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  who  were 
sent  out  by  President  Grant.  * 

To  feed  the  starving  savages  was  the  first 
duty  which  met  General  Hazen;  and,  simple 
as  such  a thing  may  appear  to  one  of  our  good 
citizens  whose  account  is  respected  at  the  butch- 
er’s and  baker’s,  it  was  a most  difficult  one  at 
Fort  Cobb.  Usually  those  who  have  nothing 
ask  for  little ; but  it  appears  that  it  had  bees 
the  custom  under  the  former  thieving  system 
to  exaggerate  the  number  of  those  receiving 
rations,  and  they  were  rated  fully  double  their 
actual  number.  There  had  been  a custom  o# 
giving  about  equal  quantities  to  each  chief 
without  much  regard  to  the  strength  of  his 
tribe.  After  much  trouble,  it  was  decided  to 
issue  the  following  allowance  to  one  hundred 
rations:  150  pounds  of  beef;  75  pounds  of 
corn  meal;  28  pounds  of  flour;  4 pounds  of 
sugar;  2 pounds  of  coffee;  1 pound  each  of 
salt  and  soap.  This  ration  costs  eight  cents 
for  each  ration.  From  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dians have  been  used  to  an  unlimited  supplv 
of  buffalo  meat,  the  ration  of  beef  was  consid- 
ered by  them  to  be  insufficient,  and  with  their 
habits  of  extreme  wastefulness  they  complained 
of  insufficiency,  sometimes  eren  to  the  point  of 
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revolt ; and  for  this  reason  one  band  of  the  Ki- 
oways  actually  left  the  fort,  and  wandered  away 
not  to  return. 

General  Hazen  places  great  force  upon  the 
necessity  of  continuing  this  ration,  and  believes 
that  the  entire  success  of  the  plan  depends  upon 
its  issue.  The  ration  is  not  merely  a subsist- 
ence, but  it  is  a subsidy  given  to  them  in  lieu 
of  the  abundant  supply  they  can  get  by  the 
chase. 

The  statement  may  seem  so  simple  as  to  be 
absurd;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price 
of  peace  with  the  Indians  depends  upon  a ra- 
tion of  sugar  and  coffee.  A few  pounds  of 
those  two  articles  are  more  powerful  than  tons 
of  powder  and  lead.  If  these  few  items  are 
steadily  and  continuously  given  to  the  Indians, 
one-half  the  battle  is  fought  and  gained.  Our 
troopers  last  winter  rode  down  and  killed  less 
than  a hundred  Indians  in  an  earnest  and  en- 
ergetic campaign.  At  the  same  time  some 
eight  thousand  of  them  were  kept  quiet  by 
one  man  and  his  guard  of  less  than  half  a 
dozen  men,  through  the  means  of  sugar  and 
coffee,  and  a firm,  unchanging  demeanor.  To 
this  unhappy  Ishmael,  confidence,  first,  last, 
and  always,  is  the  vital  condition ; confidence 
that  he  will  get  his  ration,  confidence  that  he 
will  have  his  farm,  confidence  that  he  will  be 
punished  swiftly,  surely,  and  fearfully  if  he 
breaks  over  his  bounds. 

I have  mentioned  the  furnishing  of  food  as 
being  the  most  important  point  in  the  reform 
system;  but  that  is  but  preliminary  to  the 
greater  purpose  of  finally  fixing  the  Indian  on 
his  reservation.  If  General  Hazen  could  have 
disbursed  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  placed  in 
his  hands  in  the  way  originally  intended,  and 
as  it  should  have  been,  instead  of  filling  up  the 
gap  made  by  the  failure  of  others  to  do  their 
duties,  he  would  have  broken  up  and  fenced  all 
the  land  ever  needed  for  the  wants  of  the  In- 
dians. He  would  have  been  able  to  build  good 
houses  for  all  the  chiefs  and  principal  men. 
School-houses  would  have  been  erected  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  Fruit 
trees  would  have  been  set  out,  wells  dug,  gar- 
dens planted,  seed  sown,  and  all  things  done 
necessary  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  Indians  on  both  reservations.  As  it  is,  be- 
sides feeding  and  caring  for  these  thousands 
of  strangers,  a good  substantial  beginning  was 
made  toward  the  great  purpose  in  the  new 
system.  Twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  were 
plowed,  a portion  of  which  is  fenced,  and  all 
under  contract  for  fencing.  Three  hundred 
acres  are  planted  in  corn.  Over  a hundred 
patches  of  land,  in  lots  from  a few  rods  to  ten 
acres,  have  been  planted  by  the  Indians  with 
their  own  hands  in  gardens,  and  it  is  said  they 
are  as  cleanly  kept  as  any  in  the  States.  A 
few  substantial  houses  have  been  built  for  the 
chiefs ; while  they  and  very  many  of  their  tribes 
are  actually  taking  interest  in  farming.  Gen- 
eral Hazen  says : They  no  longer  speak  of  go- 
ing away  except  for  hunting,  and  seem  inclined 


to  settle  down  to  quiet,  and  in  some  measure 
industrious  lives. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  district  described  in 
the  order  assigning  General  Hazen  to  his  duties 
here.  They  are  as  follows : 


Comanches  on  the  Reservation 910 

Com&nches  not  on  the  Reservation 1500 

Kioways  on  the  Reservation 960 

Kioways  not  on  the  Reservation 100 

Apaches  on  the  Reservation 281 

Caddos  on  the  Reservation 4S1 

Wachetas  and  affiliated  bands  on  Reservation  1200 

Arrapahoes  on  the  Reservation 1158 

Cheyennes  on  the  Reservation : S00 

Cheyennes  not  on  the  Reservation 1200 

Total 8122 


General  Hazen  reports  a large  strip  of  land 
between  the  two  reservations  which  is  yet  un- 
appropriated, and  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  Indians  in  Kansas.  I have  said  above 
that  General  Hazen  has  worked  single-handed 
in  his  reform  movement,  but  credit  should  be, 
and  is  given  by  him,  to  the  active  assistance 
of  Captain  Charles  G.  Penney,  United  States 
Army,  and  to  Mr.  Boone,  the  only  one  of  all  the 
agents  who  was  at  his  post  of  duty. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  I860,  General  Hazen, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  General  Sherman, 
closed  his  duties  with  the  Indians,  remitting 
their  case  to  the  civil  agents.  A portion  of 
them  are  Quakers  who  were  sent  out  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  and  General  Hazen  expresses  the 
utmost  confidence  in  their  willingness  and  their 
ability  to  carry  out  the  method  which  has  been 
so  successfully  begun. 

In  this  brief  sketch  the  writer  has  striven  to 
give  a chapter  out  of  the  history  of  the  Indians 
in  America,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  point  the 
way  to  the  safe  solution  of  the  Indian  question. 
Let  Congress  at  once  legislate  so  that  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Indians  shall  be  placed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  War  Department. 
Subordinate  agents,  similar  to  the  Quakers  who 
aro  now  in  service  at  Fort  Cobb,  may  be  ap- 
pointed, but  they  should  act  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  military  authority.  Give  to 
the  Indians  sugar  and  coffee,  furnish  them  with 
plows  and  seeds,  but  let  them  at  once  and  forever 
understand  that  the  hand  that  feeds  can,  and  if 
need  be  will,  strike.  The  benefits  of  the  arts 
of  peace  may  be  taught  the  red  man,  but  the 
saving  grace  of  our  reform  movement  is,  u The 
iron  fingers  in  a velvet  glove.” 


BATHSHEBA  CAREW’S  CURSE. 

A LEGEND  OF  THE  OLD  COLONY. 

TWO  men  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a sharp 
cliff  overlooking  the  town  and  harbor  of 
Plymouth,  the  sparkling  white  beach  inclosing 
the  latter  with  one  long  protecting  arm,  the 
green  strip  of  land  called  Saquish,  and  the  Gur- 
net with  its  light-house ; beyond  all  these  the 
ocean,  clear,  brilliant,  and  blue,  stretched  to  the 
horizon,  and  met  a summer  sky  blue,  clear,  and 
brilliant  as  itself. 

The  two  men  who,  standing  npon  the  sandy 
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cliff,  overlooked  this  fair  scene  were,  as  the  first 
glance  suggested,  father  and  son,  Captain  Thom* 
as  Randall  and  his  boy  Philip,  as  he  liked  to 
call  the  stalwart  young  man,  whose  six  feet  of 
stature,  goodly  beard,  and  assured  bearing  im- 
parted a mingled  pathos  and  drollery  to  the  ap- 
pellation. But  Philip  was  an  only  son,  an  only 
child,  in  fact,  and  had  never  yet  left  his  home 
in  the  old  town,  or  shaken  off  the  luxurious  de- 
pendence in  which  his  father  had  striven  to  hold 
him.  He  had  hunted,  fished,  trained  and  driven 
his  own  horses,  played  cavalier  to  the  merry- 
making lasses  of*  his  own  and  neighbor  towns, 
had  strolled  in  and  out  of  his  father’s  country 
house,  and  taken  two  or  three  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Southern  States  in  his  fa- 
ther’s trading  vessels ; but,  after  all  this,  Philip 
Randall’s  life  was  yet  to  begin. 

Between  father  and  son  lay  a new-made 
grave,  its  slate  head-stone,  just  set  up,  proclaim- 
ing it  the  resting-place  of  Gregory  Randall,  aged 
87 ; while  under  the  name  and  dates  appeared 
the  following  verse,  gratuitously  added  by  the 
lapidary,  who  desired  to  add  his  mite  of  respect 
to  the  venerable  deceased : 

“Stop  heare,  my  friend,  and  cast  an  eye: 

As  you  are  now  soe  once  was  I ; 

As  I am  now  soe  you  must  bee ; 

Prepare  for  deth  and  follow  mee.” 

It  was  to  see  this  head-stone  properly  set  that 
father  and  son  had  mounted  the  Burying  Hill, 
as  this  venerable  cemetery  was  called,  and  upon 
it  the  elder  now  sadly  gazed,  while  he  said : 

“ Yes,  Philip,  he  was  a good  father  and  a 
good  man,  and  I doutit  not  has  entered  into 
rest  and  peace.  Mr.  Priest  seems  also  to  have 
done  his  work  well,  and  we  need  tarry  here  no 
longer.  And  yet,  Philip,  perhaps  this  may  be 
as  good  a place  as  any  to  open  a matter  which 
lieth  somewhat  heavily  at  my  heart.” 

“And  what  is  that,  father?”  asked  Philip, 
his  frank  and  blithe  young  face  assuming  a 
shade  of  concern  deeper  than  the  mortuary  spot 
and  theme,  or  even  the  death  of  his  aged  rela- 
tive, had  brought  upon  it. 

“ My  son,  it  is  not  matter  for  alarm  or  sor- 
row, but  rather  for  much  rejoicing,  and — and — 
but  it  behooves  us  to  walk  softly  in  the  matter, 
for  there  will  be  opposition  and  heart-burning ; 
but  a man  must  cleave  unto  his  rights,  Philip 
— even  the  elder  and  the  parson  would  grant 
that,  would  they  not  ?” 

“ Of  course,  father ; but  what  rights  of  ours 
are  periled  just  now?  Have  the  Frenchmen 
meddled  with  your  fishing  station  in  the  Penob- 
scot again,  or — ” 

“Nay,  nay,  boy.  Wait,  and  I will  satisfy 
you,  as  indeed  I appointed  with  myself  to  do 
when  we  came  up  hither.  Philip,  you  know 
that  yesterday  I spent  in  looking  over  your 
grandfather’s  private  papers  and  such  matters.” 

“ Y%s,  Sir,”  carelessly  replied  the  young  man, 
as  the  elder,  strangely  embarrassed,  seemed  to 
pause  for  encouragement. 

“Well,  lad,  I found  a very  curious  docu- 
ment among  those  papers — a document  which 


I never  knew  to  exist ; and  I can  hardly  sup- 
pose  my  father  knew  of  it,  or  rather  of  its  value, 
although  the  indorsement  upon  the  back  seem- 
eth  in  his  handwriting ; though  why  he  should 
have  written  ‘ Just  so  much  wasted  parchment* 
across  an  instrument  enriching  himself  and  his 
children  forever  it  passeth  me  to  see.” 

“But  what  is  this  instrument,  Sir?”  asked 
Philip,  half  laughing ; for  the  elder,  becoming 
absorbed  in  reverie,  stood  staring  down  at  his 
father’s  grave,  with  an  expression  curiously 
compounded  of  respect,  grief,  and  reproach 
upon  his  handsome  features.  Recalled  by  his 
son’s  voice,  he  looked  up,  stared  a moment  at 
him  in  turn,  and  then  slowly  said : 

“It  is  a deed  of  entail,  Philip,  confirming  to 
your  great-grandfather,  John  Randall,  and  his 
heirs  male,  fh  regular  succession,  the  full  own- 
ership, control,  and  possession  of  a large  tract 
of  land,  accurately  described  and  bounded,  lying 
chiefly  iu  this  town  of  Plymouth,  but  extending 
into  the  town  of  Carver,  and  embracing  not  only 
much  valuable  land  in  the  outskirts,  but  a large 
portion  of  that  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town; 
in  fact,  my  boy,  including  every  thing  north  of 
the  Forefather’s  Rock  until  we  reach  the  Cold 
Spring.” 

“ But,  father,  very  much  of  this  land  is  al- 
ready occupied  and  built  upon,”  objected  Philip. 
“Why,  it  would  take  in  those  houses  upon  what 
they  intend  to  call  North  Street.” 

“It  will  take  in  all  of  North  Street,  Phil- 
ip,” replied  Captain  Randall,  complacently,  and 
meeting  his  son’s  look  of  perplexity  and  dismay 
with  one  of  triumphant  satisfaction. 

“It  takes  in  nil  of  North  Street,  Philip,  and 
you,  my  boy,  will  be  the  richest  man.  in  Ply- 
mouth Colony ; yes,  or  in  the  whole  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  for  that  matter.” 

“ But,  father,  the  people  who  have  built  upon 
and  improved  these  lands,  supposing  them  to 
be  their  own — ” 

“ They  either  become  our  tenants,  Philip,  or 
they  make  satisfaction  for  the  trespass  they 
have  committed,  by  purchasing  their  lands  at 
our  price.” 

Philip  Randall  frowned,  and  dug  his  heel 
thoughtfully  into  the  spongy  turf  of  the  hill- 
side where  they  still  stood. 

“ Entail ! ” exclaimed  he,  at  length.  “ Why, 
who  ever  heard  of  an  entailed  estate  here  in 
New  England  ? We  have  no  such  institution." 

“ We  live  under  English  rule,  and  we  gov- 
ern ourselves  by  English  law,  do  we  not  ?”  re- 
plied bis  lather,  dryly.  “ What  is  legal  in  the 
parent  country  can  not  be  illegal  in  the  col- 
ony.” 

“ Perhaps  not,  father.  I have  never  thought 
upon  such  matters,  and  yet  there  seems  an  in- 
justice— ” 

“Stop  there,  Philip  Randall,  and  do  not  ac- 
cuse your  father  of  injustice,  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  ignorance,  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Because  I hare,  perhaps, 
erred  in  over-indulgence  toward  my  only  child, 
do  not  suppose  that  I intend  to  pretermit  alto- 
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gether  the  respect  and  deference  which  is  my 
dne  from  him.” 

“ Sorely  not,  Sir ; and  I pray  yon  to  hold  me 
excused  if  I hare  failed  in  either,”  replied  Phil- 
ip, a little  haughtily,  while  the  frown  reflected 
from  the  face  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son 
bronght  out  a certain  harsh,  stern,  and  determ- 
ined likeness,  boding  ill  for  any  serious  differ- 
ence that  might  arise  between  the  two. 

But  why — except  at  the  instigation  of  some 
demon  of  perversity,  just  then  whispering  at 
his  ear — why  should  Philip  Randall  have  chosen 
this  time,  of  all  others,  to  convey  to  his  father 
certain  tidings  sure  to  meet  with  determined 
opposition  ? Why  prefer  just  now  a request  to 
which  the  elder  would  scarcely  have  listened 
patiently  in  his  most  indulgent  mood  ? And 
yet,  just  then  it  was,  as  the  two  in  a somewhat 
sullen  silence  descended  the  path  and  turned 
into  the  Main  Street  and  homeward,  that  Phil- 
ip said : 

“ Perhaps,  Sir,  as  we  are  on  family  matters, 
it  is  a convenient  time  to  inform  you  that  I am 
thinking  of  marriage.” 

44  Indeed,  son  Philip  ? And  if  it  be  not  in- 
trusive, may  I ask  if  you  have  selected  my 
daughter-in-law  ?” 

44  The  name  of  the  young  lady  is  Bethiah 
Carew,”  replied  Philip,  half  sullenly,  half  de- 
fiantly. His  father  paused  and  faced  him,  the 
level  rays  of  the  rising  moon  falling  full  upon 
his  face  of  stem  astonishment.  * 

“Bethiah  Carew!”  slowly  repeated  he. 
44  What,  the  daughter  of  yonder  old  webster, 
who  should  have  been  hung  or  burned  for  a 
witch  long  enough  ago  ?” 

“ Mrs.  Carew  weaves  for  a living,  and  she  is 
old.  As  for  the  witchcraft,  I did  not  suppose 
we  believed  in  such  matters  here,”  replied  Phil- 
ip, shrugging  his  shoulders.  “It  is  fifty  years 
since  those  poor  wretches  were  hanged  at  Sa- 
lem, and  the  world  has  gone  on  since  then.” 

“ Not  so  fast  as  to  release  children  from  their 
duty  to  their  parents,  young  man,”  replied  his 
father,,  sternly.  “ And  once  for  all,  I forbid 
you  to  think  or  speak  of  this  matter  farther. 
When  you  marry  it  will  not  be  after  this  fash- 
ion, I can  promise  you.” 

“Iam  two-and-twenty,  Sir,”  returned  Phil- 
ip, briefly. 

“ Two-and-twenty  fools  in  one  then !”  roared 
his  father.  44 Do  you  mean  to  defy  me,  Sir?” 

44  Nothing  of  the  kind,  father,  but  only  to 
bring  to  mind  that  I am  a man  grown,  and  able 
to  judgefor  myself  as  to  a man’s  dearest  and 
most  personal  matters.” 

44  Very  fine-very  fine  indeed,  Mr.  Philip 
Randall ; and  I suppose  you  are  also  prepared 
to  earn  your  own  living,  and  that  of  your  lady- 
wife,  and  of  her  lady-mother,  unless,  indeed, 
that  worthy  dame  is  to  support  you  and  yours 
by  her  praiseworthy  arts!” 

44 1 don’t  doubt  I can  find  means  to  sup- 
port myself,  and  whoever  else  I may  choose  to 
take  under  my  charge,”  replied  the  younger 
man,  doggedly. 


44  And  how,  pray  ?”  sneered  his  father,  paus- 
ing, with  his  hand  upon  the  gate  of  the  hand- 
some house  they  had  now  reached.  44  Do  you 
remember,  Sirrah,  that  every  thing  you  have 
ever  used,  or  possessed,  or  enjoyed — the  very 
coat  upon  your  back,  the  very  victual  that  sup- 
ports you — are  all  of  my  bounty ; that  of  your- 
self you  are  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing — 
a beggar,  a dependent,  a mere  hangeison  upon 
the  fruits  of  my  enterprise  and  industry — ” 

44  You  forget,  Sir,  that  our  estates  are  en- 
tailed,” interrupted  Philip,  with  a sneer.  His 
father’s  face  grew  livid  with  rage. 

44  The  entail  can  be  set  aside,  Sir,  and  it  shall 
be ! I will  claim  this  property  to  which  you 
presume  to  tell  me  I have  no  right,  and  then  I 
will  take  measures  either  to  secure  your  obe- 
dience, or  to  turn  you  and  your  witch’s  brat  of 
a wife  upon  the  world,  with  a father’s  curse  for 
your  only  inheritance.” 

44 A witch’s  brat!”  echoed  Philip  Randall, 
with  an  expression  which  even  his  father’s 
taunt  of  dependence  and  threat  of  beggary  had 
not  called  to  his  face. 

44 Yes,  a witch’s  base-born  brat!”  repeated 
Captain  Randall.  44  And,  once  for  all,  Sir,  I 
forbid  you  to  visit  or  speak  to  her  again.  I 
forbid  you,  do  you  understand  ?” 

44 1 understand,  Sir.” 

44  And  you  will  obey  ?” 

44  And  I most  assuredly  will  not  obey.” 

44  You  will  not  ?” 

44 1 will  not  obey  you  in  this,  so  help  me  God ! ” 

The  two  men  stood  for  a moment  in  the 
moonlight,  looking  full  into  each  other’s  eyes — 
those  eyes  so  wonderfully  like  in  their  stem, 
dark  determination ; and  then,  with  no  gesture 
of  leave-taking,  the  younger  turned  and  went 
his  way. 

44  He  has  abandoned  his  father’s  roof  for- 
ever,” said  the  old  man,  with  even  then  a pang 
of  anguish  wringing  the  heart  so  filled  with 
anger  and  disappointment. 

Turning  into  the  house,  he  went  directly  to  a 
room  upon  the  second-floor,  devoted  to  his  pri- 
vate use,  and  called,  for  want  of  a fitter  name, 
his  study.  Here,  as  the  clocks  were  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight,  he  was  found  by  his  wife,  a 
fair-haired,  timid,  and  delicate  woman,  who 
loved  her  husband  and  feared  him  as  much,  and 
who  adored  her  son  with  no  shadow  of  fear  or 
doubt. 

44  Philip  has  not  come  in,  Captain,”  said  she, 
in  a hesitating  way,  for  she  had  seen  them  at 
the  gate. 

44  Well,  what  of  that?”  harshly  demanded  her 
lord. 

44  It  is  late,  almost  twelve  o’clock.” 

44 1 know  it.  Why  are  not  you  in  bed  ?” 

44 1 waited  for  Philip,”  stammered  the  wife. 

44  Well,  then,  wait  no  longer.  Get  you  to 
bed.” 

44  Captain,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? Where 
is  the  boy  ? What  have  you  done  with  him  ?” 
And  fair- haired  and  timid  though  she  was,  the 
Captain's  wife  spoke  with  the  courage  of  a be- 
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reaved  mother  who  sees  an  opening  to  fight 
against  the  bereaver.  Captain  Randall  looked 
up  in  some  snrprise.  Very  rarely  had  his  wife 
dared  to  question  him  thus — never,  perhaps, 
with  such  a look  and  such  a voice. 

“ What  ails  you,  woman  ?”  asked  he,  sternly. 
“ Get  you  to  bed,  I say ; or,  stop,  you  asked 
about  your  son  Philip.  He  has  gone  to  marry 
Bethiah  Carew,  and  I have  bestowed  my  curse 
upon  him  for  a marriage-portion.” 

“*My  boy!”  screamed  poor  Mrs.  Randall, 
vanquished  by  this  one  cruel  blow,  and  so  fell 
upon  the  floor  in  a dead  faint.  Her  husband 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  her 
chamber,  summoned  Mehetabel  Fry,  the  serv- 
ant-maid, and  went  back  to  his  study  so  soon  as 
returning  consciousness  and  a flood  of  tears  pro- 
claimed the  patient  out  of  danger. 

“ Yes,  go  along,  you  hard-hearted  old  flint- 
stone  ! It’s  little  enough  you  care  for  fainting, 
or  crying,  or  dying,  for  that  matter,  as  long  as 
you  get  your  own  way.”  In  which  words  Miss 
Fry  expressed  the  wide-spread  and  popular  esti- 
mate of  her  master’s  character ; and  yet  few  of 
his  townsmen  disliked,  very  few  opposed  him. 

Alone  in  his  study,  Captain  Randall  unlocked 
the  tall,  old-fashioned  secretary  brought  from 
his  father’s  house  a few  days  after  the  funeral, 
and  taking  from  it  certain  papers,  among  them 
the  Deed  of  Entail,  with  the  indorsement,  “Just 
so  much  wasted  parchment,”  he  sat  studying 
them,  referring  occasionally  to  a rude  map  of 
Plymouth  and  its  environs,  until  the  gray  morn- 
ing light  crept  over  the  sea  and  in  at  his  un- 
shuttered window.  Just  then  Thomas  Randall 
stumbled  upon  what  he  had  been  all  that  night 
unconsciously  seeking — a link  between  the  two 
terrible  injuries  he  considered  himself  to  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  son  and  the  course 
he  was  obstinately  bent  upon  pursuing;  yes,  and 
a means  of  punishing  at  once  Philip,  the  girl 
who  had  dared  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  the 
mother  who  had  allowed  her  to  do  so. 

“ Surely,  surely,”  muttered  the  Captain  to 
himself,  as  he  eagerly  read  the  description  of 
the  tract  conferred  upon  Gregory  Randall  by  his 
gracious  majesty  Charles  I.,  and  his  heirs  male 
forever.  “ Surely,  ‘ the  Sagamore’s  Cypress,*  I 
remember  that  landmark  right  well,  and  it 
stands  fairly  to  the  north  of  Bathsheba  Carew’s 
cottage.  Yes,  yes,  that  comes  within  my  priv- 
ileges, surely,  and,  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon,  I will  claim  that  which  is  mine  own.” 

And  then  the  Captain  blew  out  the  candles, 
waning  and  dying  into  all  sorts  of  coffins  and 
winding-sheets  in  the  growing  morning  light, 
and  threw  himself  upon  a sofa  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  unrefreshing  sleep. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Bethiah  Carew, 
throwing  open  the  door  of  her  mother’s  cot- 
tage for  a breath  of  fresh  air  after  the  sultry 
night,  started  back  with  a little  shriek  of  sur- 
prise, for  a man  was  seated  upon  the  door-step, 
his  head  leaned  upon  his  folded  arms. 

At  sound  of  her  voice  he  rose,  and,  standing 
before  her,  showed  the  haggard  face  of  Philip 


Randall.  The  girl  stared  at  him  dumbly,  for 
indeed  there  was  that  about  him  to  freeze  any 
words  of  ordinary  greeting.  And  he  too  looked 
as  silently  at  her,  looked  as  might  a man  who, 
having  given  all  that  he  possessed  for  the  jewel 
which  he  coveted,  examines  it  yet  once  again 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  worth  the  purchase. 
And  this  was  what  he  saw:  A tall  and  slen- 
der girl  in  early  youth,  her  graceful  figure 
disguised  in  a russet  homespun  dress,  whose 
short  sleeves  left  bare  a pair  of  exquisite  arms; 
whose  brief  skirts  exposed  feet  and  ankles  as 
bare,  as  white,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  arms; 
a clear,  glowing  complexion,  dark  wavy  hair, 
and  a pair  of  eyes,  brown  and  bright  and  fas- 
cinating as  the  brook  that  wells  out  from  gnarled 
oak-roots,  and  pauses  one  moment  to  eddy  and 
dimple  in  the  shadow  before  it  shoots  forth  into 
the  light  of  common  day-»-a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture, framed  in  the  low  doorway  of  the  witch’s 
cottage,  and  lighted  by  the  rosy  and  purplish 
gleams  of  coming  day.  But  the  man  who  has 
given  all  for  his  gem  asks  for  more  than  a fair 
outside ; his  purchase  must  be  genuine,  pure, 
flawless,  or  he  has  indeed  showed  himself  a 
fool,  and  lost  all,  and  more  than  all.  But  upon 
Philip  Randall’s  pondering  of  this  truth  broke 
the  girl’s  fresh  young  voice : 

“ Why,  Philip,  it  is  you,  and  not  your  ghost, 
is  it  not  ? What  is  the  matter  ? What  has  hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Come  Out  here,  Beth.  Come  down  to  the 
spring.  I have  something  to  tell  you.” 

“ Good  gracious,  Philip ! what  is  it  ?”  Bat 
without  reply  Philip  turned  into  the  little  path 
leading  through  the  meadow  to  the  spring  in 
the  grove,  and  Beth  followed,  her  bore  white 
feet  daintily  treading  the  dewy  grass,  and 
gleaming  out  from  the  daisies  and  butter-caps. 

Safely  out  of  sight  of  the  house — for,  with 
man's  justice,  Philip  was  coming  to  hate  and 
shun  Bethiah’s  mother,  even  while  resolved  to 
cling  to  the  daughter — he  turned,  and,  taking 
her  hands  in  his,  said : 

“Beth,  you  know  that  I love  you,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  I have  never  asked  you  to  be 
my  wife.” 

“I  never  expected  you  would.  I’m  not  fit 
to  be  your  wife,  Philip;  and  though  I do  be- 
lieve you  love  me,  and  I love  you  dearly,  Philip, 
I’m  an  honest  girl,  and — ” 

“And  will  be  no  less  than  my  wife,  if  any 
thing,”  said  Philip,  gravely. 

“ That  is  it,  Philip,”  replied  the  child  of  na- 
ture, too  pure  for  prudery.  1 ‘ And  so  we  ought 
not  to  be  together,  and  you  must  not  come  here 
any  more,  and — ” 

“ Stop,  child  I”  And  Philip  smiled,  half  bit- 
terly. “You  are  hastening  to  forestall  my 
speech  of  parting;  but  I did  not  come  here 
to  bid  good-by ; nor  need  you  arm  your  pride 
against  one  even  poorer  than  yourself.  Beth, 
as  I stand  here,  so  stand  I in  the  world — alone, 
poor,  without  money,  position,  or  even  the 
knowledge  by  which  to  gain  a livelihood.  My 
father  and  I have  quarreled,  and  he  has  cast 
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me  off,  or,  ratber,  I have  left  him,  and  never, 
whatever  might  befall,  will  I become  again 
dependent  upon  his  charity.  I am  a beggar, 
Beth;  he  told  me  so  himself,  and  I tell  it 
again* to  yon;  and  before  that  snn  reaches 
the  tops  of  the  trees  I shall  be  gone  from 
Plymouth,  gone  for  many  a year,  gone  to  seek 
my  fortune,  or,  rather,  to  make  it,  to  earn  it, 
to  become  a man,  for  I feel  that  as  yet  I am 
none.  Beth,  will  yon  have  me  for  your  hus- 
band, beggar  as  I am  ?” 

The  girl  turned  swiftly,  laid  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

44  You  are  still  so  far  above  me,  dear,”  whis- 
pered she ; and  Philip,  gathering  her  closer  to 
his  heart,  felt  that  all  he  had  given,  and  more 
had  it  been  his  to  give,  was  not  too  much  to 
pay  for  the  treasure  of  pure  and  unstinted  love 
thus  poured  out  before  him. 

After  a while  the  lovers,  returning  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  began  to  discuss  plans  by 
which  Philip  was  to  gain  a livelihood  for  the 
two,  and  also  another  plan  of  more  immediate 
urgency.  This  was  no  other  than  a secret  mar- 
riage, and  Beth’s  removal  to  the  house  of  some 
humble  friends  of  Philip’s  in  Boston. 

44  Truth  to  tell,  Beth,”  said  he,  after  all  other 
arguments  had  failed,  44 1 care  not  to  leave  you 
with  your  mother  longer.  She  has  not  favored 
my  visits,  and — and — in  sooth,  I can  not  be  easy 
unless  you  are  away  from  her,  and  with  those  I 
know.” 

The  reason  was  no  reason,  as  they  both  felt, 
Philip  knowing  in  his  heart  that,  should  he  con- 
fess that  he  feared  his  father’s  persecution  of 
both  mother  and  daughter  when  he  should  not 
be  there  to  defend  them,  Bethiah  would  cling 
all  the  more  closely  to  the  parent  thus  threat- 
ened, while  she  saw  beneath  Philip’s  embar- 
rassment a distaste  he  had  not  always  con- 
cealed for  her  mothers  speech,  manners,  and 
character.  A sudden  flash  of  conviction  show- 
ed the  girl  that  here  the  path  divided,  here  the 
choice  between  parent  and  husband  was  to  be 
made — that  to  possess  both  was  now  become 
impossible ; and,  clinging  closer  to  her  lover’s 
breast,  she  made  her  choice,  and  sealed  it  with 
her  tears. 

44 Oh,  Philip!  if  I’ve  got  to  give  up  mother 
for  you,  it’s  no  matter  how  soon  I do  it.” 

44 Then  come  with  me  now — this  morning!” 
exclaimed  Philip,  eagerly,  and  yielding  to  the 
impulse  to  turn  his  back  and  withdraw  Beth 
from  that  place  and  that  companionship  at 
once,  and  without  fear  of  detention.  But  the 
girl  would  not  quite  consent  to  this,  and  her 
grief  at  feeling  compelled  to  thwart  any  plan 
of  Philip’s  was  so  apparent  as  to  disarm  him 
of  the  displeasure  he  felt  tempted  to  use  as  a 
weapon.  So  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
should  walk  that  morning  to  Kingston,  where 
they  might  be  married  by  the  magistrate,  as  was 
then  the  custom  of  the  colony,  and  that  the 
next  morning  they  would  return,  tell  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew  what  they  had  done,  and  bid  her  farewell. 

But  although  Bethiah  consented  to  this 


scheme,  it  was  as  she  would  have  consented  to 
lay  her  hand  upon  the  block  and  suffer  it  to  be 
chopped  off  had  Philip  bid  her ; and  even  when 
she  had  left  him  to  return  to  the  house  and  col- 
lect the  little  parcel  of  finery  without  which  not 
even  she  would  consent  to  be  married,  Bethiah 
turned  back  to  clasp  her  hands  and  piteously 
ask: 

440h,  Philip!  is  there  no  other  way  ? Must 
I steal  away  from  her  so  ? Is  it  right,  Philip  ? 
is  it  right?”  # * 

44  It  must  be  so,  Beth.  Does  not  the  Bible 
say  that  for  this  shall  man  or  woman  leave  fa- 
ther and  mother  and  cleave  only  to  the  partner, 
thenceforth  to  be  one  flesh  and  one  life  with 
their  own  ? It  is  right,  Beth ; and  I wish  it,  I 
ask  it,  for  love  of  me.” 

44 1 will  go,  Philip.  Wait  here,  and  I will 
return  anon.” 

So  Beth  crept  into  the  house,  made  her  little 
preparations,  and  crept  out  again  without  dis- 
turbing the  old  mother,  not  yet  awaked';  and  a 
few  moments  later  the* two  set  forth  together 
upon  the  road  to  Kingston,  and  upon  the  road 
of  their  mutual  life. 

The  blithe  summer  day  came  up  from  the 
ocean,  and  wheeled  its  fervid  hours  across  the 
sky  until  they  brought  noon — sultry,  breathless, 
and  exhausted ; and  Bathsheba  Carew,  stand- 
ing in  her  cottage  door,  searched  the  familiar 
landscape  once  again  for  trace  of  her  missing 
child.  The  line  of  the  sandy  road,  white  and 
dazzling,  stretched  away  from  her  little  house 
toward  the  town  a full  mile  before  it  hid  itself 
in  the  pine-wood,  whose  balsamic  odor,  drifting 
toward  her  upon  the  light  breeze,  mingled  with 
the  sweet  sharp  note  of  the  locust  to  express  a 
summer  heat  such  as  no  other  scent  or  sound 
expresses.  But  old  Bathsheba  did  not  heed 
the  heat,  did  not  smell  the  pines,  or  listen  to 
the  locust.  With  one  hand  set  upon  her  hip, 
and  the  other  shading  her  sharp  black  eyes, 
she  stood  there  in  the  doorway,  a picture  as 
striking,  if  not  as  beautiful,  as  the  one  framed 
by  that  same  doorway  six  hoqrs  before. 

44  She’s  gone — wiled  away  by  that  fellow. 

Didn't  I tell  her  what  it  would  come  to  ? But 
when  did  a girl  in  love  listen  to  reason  ? If 
ever  I see  him  or  his  proud  father — ha ! what’s 
that?” 

The  muttering  ceased ; the  wandering  eyes 
fixed  themselves  steadily  upon  the  point  where 
the  road  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  never 
wandered  again ; for  in  the  little  cavalcade  just 
coming  into  sight  Bathsheba  saw  the  promise 
of  an  answer  to  her  cry  for  satisfaction  or  re- 
venge. The  central  figure  of  this  cavalcade 
was  a man  sixty  years  old,  hut  tall,  straight, 
strong  as  youth — a man  of  iron  jaw  and  un- 
flinching eyes,  a haughty  bearing  and  unyield- 
ing mien — a man  in  whom  all  men  trusted,  be- 
cause he  never  yet  had  swerved  from  his  word 
or  his  will,  whether  for  good  or  eviL 

44  Captain  Randall,  and  two  constables  at  his 
back !”  whispered  Bathsheba  once  more;  and 
then,  folding  her  arms  across  her  breast,  bKq 
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leaned  lightly  against  the  door-post,  and  stood 
waiting  for  her  gncsts. 

The  tramp  of  their  horses’  feet  came  up  the 
little  hill,  along  the  sandy  track,  and  paused  at 
her  door.  The  keen  black  eyes  of  the  old  wo- 
man fixed  themselves  upon  the  leader’s  face, 
but  no  word  or  gesture  acknowledged  his  pres- 
ence. The  sheriff  and  his  assistant  leaped  from 
their  horses  and  fastened  them,  but  Captain 
Randall  rode  close  to  the  door  without  dis- 
mounting. Still  looking  steadily  into  his  face, 
Bathsheba  read,  as  if  it  had  been  printed  there, 
the  humiliation  and  agony  through  which  the 
man’s  soul  had  passed  during  the  night  just 
gone.  Hard  and  pitiless  and  cruel  she  found 
it ; and  yet  beneath,  above,  pervading  this  ex- 
pression, there  lay  another,  and  Bathsheba  rec- 
ognized it,  and  grimly  smiled. 

“Do  you  come  looking  for  your  son,  Cap- 
tain Randall?”  asked  she,  mockingly,  at  last; 
and  the  sudden  spasm  crossing  the  white  face 
of  the  man  before  her  told  how  truly  her  chance 
shaft  had  sped. 

“What  have  you  to  do  with  my  son  ?”  de- 
manded he,  fiercely,  and  speaking  in  a thick, 
unnatural  voice.  “ I have  come  here  to-day  to 
give  you  a warning.” 

“Ay?  And  you  shall  get  one  in  return,  I 
promise  you.  I was  coming  down  to  see  you 
to-day.” 

“Warning  to  quit  these  premises,”  pursued 
Captain  Randall,  not  noticing  the  intimation. 

“ ‘ Quit  these  premises !’  ” echoed  Bathsheba, 
unmoved.  “And  why  should  I quit  the  house 
where  I was  born  and  bred,  and  where  I mean 
to  die  ? Why  should  I quit  it,  except  for  my 
grave,  Captain  Thomas  Randall?” 

“ Because  it  is  mine — my  property ; do  you 
understand?  And  although  my  father  and 
grandfather  allowed  you  and  others  to  occupy 
their  land,  they  never  intended  to  bestow  it 
upon  you.  The  line  of  my  property  extends  to 
the  Sagamore’s  Cypress  in  this  direction,  and 
that  is  some  rods  beyond  any  thing  you  have 
ever  claimed.  The  land,  is  mine,  and  I no  lon- 
ger choose  that  you  should  occupy  it ; do  you 
understand?  The  house  you  have  chosen  to 
put  upon  it  becomes  mine  also ; but,  on  condi- 
tion that  you  and  yours  should  leave  this  town 
and  this  part  of  the  country,  I will  give  you 
whatever  two  honest  men  will  say  that  it  is 
worth ; and  you  may  come  to  my  office  to-mor- 
row and  receive  the  money.  But  if  ever  you 
come  within  my  reach  again,  I will  throw  yon 
into  jail  for  rent  and  damages ; and  there  you 
may  live  and  die,  unless  your  master  helps  you 
out.” 

During  this  harangue  Bathsheba,  hardly 
changing  her  position,  had  gathered  herself  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  slightly  raised  her  head, 
slightly  opened  her  eyes,  and  set  her  thin  lips 
closer,  while  every  muscle  in  her  sinewy  frame 
seemed  to  grow  tense  and  ready  for  action.  As 
before  she  had  looked  not  unlike  a somnolent 
serpent,  so  now  she  resembled  the  same  ser- 
pent— venomous,  startled,  coiled  for  a spring, 


and  sure  to  carry  death  in  that  spring.  As 
Captain  Randall  paused,  and  moved  his  hand 
heavily  across  his  forehead,  she  said,  in  a sup- 
pressed voice : 

“You  really  mean  to  turn  me  out  of  this 
house,  and  off  this  land,  where  I and  mine  have 
lived  for  fifty  years  or  more  ? You  really  think 
to  drive  me  from  this  town,  and  throw  the  price 
of  my  stolen  home  at  my  feet  that  it  may  cany 
me  out  of  your  sight  ? Is  that  yonr  meaning, 
Captain  Randall  ?” 

“Yes.  You  will  leave  this  house  within  a 
week,  or  I will  bum  it  over  your  head.” 

“I  will  not  go.” 

“ You  will  not ! I tell  you,  witch,  that  you 
shall  go,  even  though  you  bring  your  master,  the 
devil,  and  a legion  of  his  imps  to  defend  you ! 
You  shall  go  if  I drag  you  from  the  place  with 
my  own  hands.  Yes,  you  and  that  light  o’  love, 
your  daughter,  too.” 

“ My  daughter ! And  if  she  be  a light  o* 
love  to-day,  who  yesterday  was  as  honest  a girl 
as  ever  stepped,  whose  fault  is  it,  Thomas  Ran- 
dall— whose  but  your  son’s?  Yes  his,  and  none 
but  his ; and  of  him  and  you  I ask  back  my  girl ; 
and  you  shall  give  her  to  me,  or  I will  have 
the  town  about  your  ears.  What  have  you  done 
with  her  ? where  is  she  ? where  is  Philip  Ran- 
dall?” 

“He  is  gone,  and  you  and  she  have  wiled 
him  away ; you  with  your  devilish  spells,  and 
she  with  her  wanton  smiles ; but  I will  have  my 
revenge,  I will  have  justice.  So  sure  as  God  is 
in  heaven,  you  shall  be  burned  for  a witch,  and 
she  set  in  the  stocks  and  lashed  out  of  the  town  as 
a lewd  and  wanton  woman ; your  house  shall  be 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  your  name  pass 
into  a by-word  of  infamy.  You  have  robbed 
me  of  my  son,  and  you  shall  pay  me  even  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  even  to  the  last  gasp  of  your 
wretched  breath  and  the  last  drop  of  your  evil 
blood.  You  have  defied  me,  and  I will  not 
spare  you ; so  surely  as  God  liveth,  you  shall 
die  the  death  appointed  for  such  as  you!” 

He  raised  his  hand  above  his  head,  as  if  ap- 
pealing to  Heaven  for  a witness  to  his  words, 
while  his  face  flushed  a deep  red,  then  returned 
to  its  former  ghastly  pallor,  while  his  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  woman  with  a 
stare  of  deadly  animosity,  strangely  underlaid 
with  a look  of  awful  terror  and  distress. 

Meeting  that  strange  and  terrible  look,  Bath- 
sheba Carew  stepped  one  step  forward,  and 
holding  his  eyes  with  her  own,  glittering  and 
snake-like  now,  she  slowly  said : 

“And  so  surely  as  God  liveth — yes,  and  so 
surely  as  the  devil  liveth,  and  hath  power — I 
will  not  die  until  you  are  dead  before  me;  I 
will  not  leave  my  home  until  you  have  left  yours 
for  the  grave-yard;  I will  not  leave  this  town 
until  you  have  left  this  earth;  I will  not  be 
burned  as  a witch  until  you  have  died  like  a 
dog,  wanting  priest  and  leech  and  shelter.  You 
have  threatened  me,  Thomas  Randall,  and  I 
curse  you ; I curse  you  with  the  black  and 
deadly  curse  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
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find  the  poor  and  the  oppressed ; I curse  you 
body  and  soul — and  lo,  the  curse  descends!” 

She  extended  her  arm,  the  long,  bony  finger 
quivering  like  a serpent’s  tongue,  and  pointed 
full  in  the  face  of  him  she  had  cursed ; and  as 
she  did  so  the  look  of  terror  and  distress  grew 
and  grew,  and  overflowed  the  look  of  rage  and 
menace,  and  the  deep  crimson  flush  mounted 
again  across  the  livid  white  of  the  set  face,  and 
reached  the  brain ; and  then,  with  one  wild, 
gasping  cry,  and  a futile  grasp  at  the  fallen 
rein,  Thomas  Randall  swayed  heavily  sideways 
in  his  saddle,  and  but  for  the  attendants  would 
have  dropped  to  the  ground  at  Bathsheba  Ca- 
rcw’s  very  feet. 

“He  is  dead.  I cursed  him,  and  the  curse 
has  fallen!”  said  she,  quietly,  and  going  into 
her  house,  shut  and  barred  the  door.  The 
two  men,  more  afraid  of  her  than  of  their  dy- 
ing master,  mounted  in  hot  haste,  and  galloped 
down  the  hill ; a few  moments,  and  even  the 
sound  of  their  horses’  feet  died  upon  the  sultry 
air ; and  there  he  lay  alone,  his  head  upon  the 
witch’s  door-stone,  his  majestic  figure  trailed 
in  the  dust  she  had  trodden  ; there  he  lay  dy- 
ing like  a dog,  as  she  bad  said,  uncomforted, 
untended,  unsheltered,  unforgiven. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  men  returned  with 
others,  and  with  a conveyance ; but  Thomas 
Randall  was  dead  before  they  came,  and  it  was 
but  his  discolored  and  fearsome  corpse  that 
they  carried  back  to  the  terrified  and  weeping 
woman  who  waited  for  it,  and  too  late  lav- 
ished upon  it  the  tenderness  and  care  without 
which  he  had  died. 

“ He  was  always  good  to  me — always  good 
to  me  ; and  Philip  has  gone  too,”  moaned  she, 
over  and  over  again ; for,  weak  in  all  else,  this 
poor,  pale  woman  was  very  strong  in  loving,  and 
mourned  herself  into  her  grave  not  many  months 
after  her  stem  and  absolute  lord. 

The  next  morning  a light  wagon  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  Bathsheba  Carew’s  cottage,  and 
from  it  stepped  Philip  Randall,  with  Bethiah  his 
wife.  These  were  days  before  telegraph,  post- 
office,  or  active  communication  of  one  town 
with  another ; so  that  no  rumor  of  yesterday’s 
tragedy  had  wandered  from  Plymouth  to  Kings- 
ton, and  the  young  people  had  come  to  make 
their  confession,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the  old 
mother,  if  not  gayly,  at  least  cheerfully,  for  the 
light  of  the  new  day,  risen  upon  their  lives,  was 
strong  enough  and  rosy  enough  to  hide,  or  at 
least  to  overlay,  all  ugly  things  of  yesterday ; and 
Philip,  with  Beth  at  his  side,  could  forgive  her 
mother  for  the  part  she  had  unconsciously  played 
in  his  quarrel  with  his  father — could  even  for- 
give her,  almost,  for  being  Bethiah ’s  mother, 
and  had  already  explained  to  his  attentive  wife 
how  generous  he  intended  to  be  toward  her  aft- 
er he  had  earned  the  fortune  they  neither  of 
them  doubted  was  awaiting  him. 

The  door  was  fastened ; and  after  Bethiah 
had  gone  round  to  the  brook  door  at  the  back, 
and  found  that  fa6t  also,  Philip  knocked  long 
and  loudly,  and  then  the  two  stood  waiting, 
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the  young  man’s  feet  upon  the  spot  where  yes- 
terday his  father’s  gray  head  had  lain.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  subtle  communication  between 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  that  suggested 
his  next  words : 

“Beth,  my  darling,  what  if  I should  leave 
you  here  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  go  down  into 
the  village  just  to  bid  my  father  good-by  ? He 
can  not  be  so  hard  upon  me  now  that  I have 
gone  from  his  house  forever,  and  may  never 
set  eyes  on  him  again ; he  must  treat  me  as  a 
man  at  least,  and  not  as  an  ungrateful  beggar, 
as  he  did  in  our  last  interview.  And  then,  my 
mother — I must  see  my  mother  again,  Beth ; 
for  now  that  I have  you,  I love  my  mother 
better,  because  of  vour  common  womanhood. 

Shall  I go,  Bethiah?” 

“Yes,  dear;  I would  gladly  have  you,”  re- 
plied the  wife,  eagerly.  “I  can  not  bear  to 
think  that  through  poor  me  you  should  have 
quarreled  with — ” 

But  just  then  her  words  were  awfully  cut 
short  by  a wild  shriek  from  within  the  closed 
house — a shriek  of  mad  terror,  long,  shrill, 
wavering,  piercing  the  quiet  summer  morning 
like  the  curse  falling  upon  Eden.  Beth  stopped, 
turned  white  and  still,  and  clung  to  Philip’s 
arm  in  silent  horror ; nor  was  he  undaunted. 

“What  was  it?”  muttered  he,  at  length; 
and  the  two  stood  looking  at  each  other,  as 
if  each  would  make  sure  that  his  own  fancy 
had  not  played  him  a horribly  trick. 

“It  was  real — it  was  in  the  house,”  whis- 
pered Both,  her  lips  white,  and  her  voice  trem- 
bling as  if  in  an  ague  fit.  “ Oh,  Philip ! what 
could  it  be  ?” 

“ It  was  in  the  house,  and  we  must  enter,” 
replied  Philip,  recovering  himself,  and  gently 
putting  aside  the  little  clinging  hands  upon  his 
arm.  “Is  there  an  open  window,  a cellar 
door,  any  way  better  than  to  break  down  the 
door  ?”  continued  he,  half  aloud,  as  he  glanced 
about  for  the  means  of  entrance. 

“ The  window  at  the  end — the  window  of  my 
room  was  hardly  ever  fastened,”  murmured 
Beth,  still  shaking  with  terror,  but  leading  the 
way  around  the  house. 

Philip  followed,  and  presently  raising  the  lit- 
tle window,  guarded  only  by  its  maidenly  white 
curtain,  he  climbed  in  at  it,  and  stood  one  mo- 
ment irresolute,  looking  about  the  simple  room, 
but  yesterday  a shrine  of  mystery  and  love  to 
him. 

“Open  the  door  and  let  mo  in,  Philip,  first 
of  all,”  whispered  Beth  at  the  open  window. 

“If  there’s  any  thing  dreadful,  I want  to  be 
near  you  when  you  see  it.” 

Without  reply  Philip  obeyed ; and  setting 
the  door  wide  open,  let  the  sunshine  and  Beth 
into  the  grim  old  house.  Then,  hand  in  hand, 
they  searched,  cautiously,  shrinkingly,  yet  reso- 
lutely, through  every  room,  every  corner,  always 
expecting  to  stumble  upon  some  ghastly  sight, 
to  meet  some  horrible  answer  to  the  question 
the  mind  of  each  was  asking.  The  three  rooms 
below,  the  cellar,  the  bedroom  above,  had  all 
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been  searched ; and  then  they  climbed  into  the 
little  garret,  unused  except  for  lumber,  and  un- 
lighted except  by  a single  pane  of  glass  at  one 
end.  Clinging  to  each  others  hand,  and  stand- 
ing close  beside  the  door,  the  two  peered  through 
the  darkness,  at  first  with  renewed  apprehen- 
sion, then  with  freer  breath. 

44  No  one  is  here,  Beth — ” began  Philip ; and 
just  then  a low,  unnatural  laugh  almost  over 
their  heads  made  both  start  back  and  look  up. 
There,  crouched  upon  a beam,  to  which  she 
was  busily  knotting  a rope,  sat  Bathsheba  Ca- 
rew,  her  scant  gray  hair  streaming  down  her 
back,  her  eyes  glaring  with  the  fearful  fires  of 
madness,  her  white  lips  muttering  incessantly, 
with  now  and  then  that  hideous  laugh,  so  void 
of  mirth,  so  full  of  menace. 

44  What  does  she  say,  Philip  ?” 

44  Hark ! my  father’s  name  !” 

44  Yes,  I cursed  him,  and  he  was  cursed,  and 
fell  down  dead  at  my  feet — handsome  Thomas 
Randall.  When  I was  maid  in  his  mother’s 
house  I told  him  how  I would  go  to  destruction 
for  a kiss  of  his  proud  lips,  and  he  bade  me  go 
then  if  I would,  but  not  for  that.  Handsome 
Tom  Randall!  Oh!  how  I loved  him,  and  how 
I hated  him,  and  I cursed  him,  and  he  died ; 
laid  there  in  the  hot,  sweltering  sun  at  my  door- 
step, and  not  a hand  to  brush  away  the  fiics 
from  his  dead  face — the  beast  of  the  field  might 
have  kissed  his  lips  then — and  I sat  looking  at 
him  until  they  took  him  away,  and  never  cared 
to  kiss  him  then.  I cursed  him  and  he  died, 
and  I shall  die ; and  then  he  will  love  me,  and 
I shall  have  my  kiss  at  last — yes,  at  last,  and 
at  last — all  things  come  round  at  last,  and  why 
not  that — ” 

She  had  the  rope  knotted  now,  and  the  noose 
about  her  neck ; and  rising  suddenly  to  her  feet, 
with  another  such  shriek  as  that  which  had  first 
alarmed  them,  she  flung  herself  from  the  beam 
just  as  Philip  Randall  and  his  wife  sprang  for- 
ward to  receive  her.  Before  they  could  do  so, 
however,  the  noose  drew  up  about  her  neck, 
and  the  shock,  although  not  fatal,  reduced  the 
wretched  creature  to  insensibility.  In  this  con- 
dition they  removed  her  to  a room  below  stairs, 
and  while  Philip  watched  beside  her  Bethiali 
hastened  for  assistance.  This  was  not  to  be 
found  short  of  the  town ; and  there  the  daugh- 
ter and  wife  heard  news  that  threw  yet  an  add- 
ed horror  over  the  scene  she  had  just  left ; and 
yet,  with  the  courage  of  true  love,  it  was  she,  and 
no  other,  who  told  Philip  Randall  the  terrible 
story  of  his  father’s  death,  and  upon  her  faith- 
ful bosom  he  shed  the  strong  and  bitter  tears 
of  a man’s  wounded  heart. 

44  He  died  without  forgiving  me,  without  my 
telling  him  how  well  I loved  him  yet,”  moaned 
he. 

44  But  God  knows,  and  your  father  knows 
too  now,”  whispered  Bethiah,  and  tenderly 
kissed  the  bowed  head  upon  her  breast. 

Bathsheba  Carew  did  not  die,  nor  did  she 
ever  recover  her  reason,  but  spent  the  rest  of 
her  melancholy  days  in  the  house  Bhe  had  sworn 


never  to  leave,  in  company  with  a keeper  lib- 
erally paid  by  Philip  Randall;  and  carefully 
overlooked  by  his  wife,  who,  amidst  all  her 
new  duties,  seldom  failed  of  a daily  visit  to 
the  lonely  cottage  where  she  had  been  born 
and  bred. 

When  at  last  old  Bathsheba  died  they  buried 
her  upon  a little  knoll  behind  the  cabin,  and 
for  many  a year  the  country  folk  declared  that 
her  ghost  was  to  be  met  on  almost  any  stormy 
night  wandering  between  the  ruins  of  her  for- 
mer home  and  the  Sagamore's  Cypress,  wring- 
ing its  hands  and  moaning  always : 44 1 cursed 
him  and  he  died ; he  fell  dead  at  my  feet !” 

But  the  shadow  of  this  great  mystery,  shame, 
and  sorrow  was  lifted  at  last  from  the  lives  of 
Philip  and  Bethiah  Randall ; and  as  the  years 
rolled  on,  and  children  clustered  about  their 
knees,  and  men  spoke  well  of  him,  and  the 
matrons  made  honorable  place  for  her  amoug 
them,  the  old  story  passed  into  the  dim  and  al- 
most forgotten  memories  of  the  post,  and  the 
happy  present  filled  all  the  scene. 

But  the  entail  was  never  revived,  nor  did 
Philip  Randall  or  his  heirs  ever  claim  the  great 
estate  that  by  disuse  had  lapsed  from  their  pos- 
session into  the  hands  of  others. 


THE  GREAT  GOLD  CONSPIRACY. 

OUR  great  financial  storms  have  swept  over 
Wall  Street  within  this  generation.  The 
first  was  the  “crisis  of  1857,”  which  was  the 
fruit  of  overtrading  on  a credit  basis.  This 
storm  not  only  devastated  Wall  Street,  pros- 
trating the  oldest  houses,  but  laid  waste  the 
whole  country  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas,  from 
St.  Louis  to  Boston.  It  took  two  whole  years 
for  the  nation  to  recover  from  the  shock.  The 
next  was  the  crash  of  1861,  which  was  caused 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  repudiation 
by  the  South  of  debts  due  to  the  North.  This 
storm  was  quite  severe  while  it  lasted,  and  the 
number  of  mercantile  failures  was  great.  But 
the  issue  of  paper-money,  and  the  immense  ex- 
penditures of  government  for  army  and  navy 
supplies,  afforded  speedy  relief.  Many  houses 
which  were  rich  in  1860,  and  ruined  in  1861, 
were  richer  than  ever  in  1863.  In  Wall  Street 
this  storm  was  not  as  fatal  as  that  of  1857  or 
that  of  1864. 

The  latter,  which  is  the  third  on  our  list,  was 
simply  an  eddy  in  the  spring-tide  of  the  infla- 
tion which  had  followed  the  issue  of  irredeem- 
able paper-money.  For  many  months  after  the 
first  issues  of  paper  values  remained  station- 
ary. Men  of  experience  predicted  an  advance 
in  prices,  but  they  did  not  advance.  Samuel 
Hallett  bought  stocks  enough  to  have  made 
him  richer  than  Stewart  or  Vanderbilt,  if  only 
that  fatal  secret  of  the  Indiana  Bond  Book  could 
have  been  kept  a little  longer.  But  week  fol- 
lowed week,  and  month  followed  month,  and 
the  long-expected  rise  did  not  come.  Even 
gold  moved  but  slowly.  Financial  principles, 
however,  are  as  inexorable  as  astronomical 
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laws ; and  at  last,  long  after  poor  Hallett  had 
been  fonnd  out,  and  most  of  the  other  far-sighted 
operators  had  grown  weary  with  waiting,  the  in- 
flation came.  Naturally,  its  intensity  was  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  de- 
ferred. Gold  leaped  upward  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  a month.  Stocks  rose  as  rapidly.  Mer- 
chandise doubled  in  value.  Only  real  estate 
lagged  behind.  This  was  of  no  consequence, 
for  the  field  for  money-making  was  so  vast  in 
gold,  stocks,  and  goods  that  no  one  could  com- 
plain of  want  of  opportunity.  The  inflation  last- 
ed the  better  part  of  a year,  almost  without  a 
check.  By  April,  1864,  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try had  become  a gambler,  and  almost  every 
gambler  had  grown  rich.  The  old  stories  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the  Rue  Quincampoix 
were  dull  and  tame  by  the  side  of  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact account  of  actual  daily  occurrences  in 
Wall  Street.  Old  saws  about  industry  and  thrift 
had  given  place  to  one  maxim : viz.,  “ The  way 
to  grow  rich  is  to  buy ; no  matter  what,  or  at 
what  price — but  buy.”  Fathers — whose  fathers 
had  warned  them  against  debt  as  the  certain 
road  to  ruin — now  counseled  their  sons  to  run 
into  debt  as  the  sure  road  to  riches.  So  that, 
about  April,  1864,  almost  every  man  in  the 
country  had  bought  something  on  credit  at 
prices  which,  to  staid  observers,  seemed  mon- 
strous, and  were  certainly  unprecedented.  In 
so  headlong  a race  a check,  sooner  or  later,  was 
inevitable.  The  strongest  and  swiftest  tide  has 
its  eddies.  Sound  as  were  the  theories  of  the 
gamblers  for  a further  rise,  in  the  main,  they 
overlooked  the  law  that  violent  reactions  in- 
variably checker  periods  of  inflation.  The  course 
of  bubbles,  like  that  of  true  love,  never  does  run 
smooth.  One  day  an  accident  happened.  Mr. 
Chase  dropped  into  the  Treasury  building.  It 
is  idle  to  blame  him,  as  was  the  fashion  at  the 
time.  If  he  hadn’t  punctured  the  expanded  ! 
balloon,  somebody  else  would.  It  chanced 
that  he  applied  the  pin,  and  in  a couple  of  J 
days  Wall  Street  went  through  a panic  whose 
severity  surpassed  thrt  of  1857.  Gold  fell  forty 
per  cent. ; good  stocks,  like  Fort  Wayne,  fell 
sixty  per  cent. ; some  of  the  most  respectable 
houses  went  down  with  all  hands  on  board ; and 
after  three  days*  gale,  Wall  Street  was  left  such 
a scene  of  desolation  that  the  hardest  heart  was 
moved  to  pity. 

In  those  days  th§  Stock  Exchange  was  held 
in  a room  to  which  the  entrance  was  on  Will- 
iam Street ; the  windows  looked  on  Beaver 
Street.  It  was  a close  body.  No  one  was 
admitted  to  the  “call  of  stocks”  without  the 
special  permit  of  the  President ; and  whenever 
debate  arose  visitors  w*ere  promptly  expelled. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  Long  Room,  where 
“ the  market”  flourished  and  fluctuated  up  and 
down  between  the  calls.  Whatever  changes 
took  place  occurred  on  the  call.  To  be  close 
at  hand  at  the  critical  moment  was,  therefore, 
vital  to  an  operator.  Five  thousand  a year 
was  said  to  have  been  bid  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  listening  at  the  keyhole  of  the 


maip  door  of  the  Exchange.  And  it  was  cer- 
tainly a highly  esteemed  compliment  to  be  in- 
vited to  spend  an  hour  during  the  morning  call 
in  a room  adjacent  to  the  Board,  which  was  pop- 
ularly known  as  Room  No.  9.  Of  that  room 
Morse,  the  leader  of  the  day,  was  an  habitual 
frequenter.  The  veteran  Henry  T.  Morgan 
dropped  in  two  or  three  times  of  a morning 
to  give  his  report  on  the  market.  Seated  in 
his  wooden  arm-chair  in  his  favorite  corner, 
with  his  feet  propped  against  the  table,  the 
millionaire  Bush  was  ready  with  a pleasant 
word  for  every  one,  but  was  quick  as  thought 
to  appreciate  and  act  upon  the  lightest  flutter 
which  presaged  a change  in  the  market.  Be- 
side him  very  often  sat  Judge  Balcom,  a keen 
and  cool  operator,  who  beguiled  the  time  while 
waiting  for  quotations  with  anecdotes  of  the  bar 
and  the  bench.  And  there  were  others — how 
shall  I recall  them  all  ? Some,  like  poor  Morse, 
have  gone  to  their  last  account ; not  a few,  then 
spectators  or  operators,  have  become  brokers ; 
some  have  faded  out  of  view,  as  men  do  in  Wall 
Street  after  a long  course  of  misfortune ; and 
one  has  become  very  prominent  indeed.  This 
is  Henry  N.  Smith.  He  was  then  chiefly  known 
as  a young  man  from  Buffalo,  who  had  made 
some  money  in  that  city,  and  was  on  here  spec- 
ulating— a small  man,  with  a Hebrew  cast  of 
countenance,  a rusty  reck  beard,  and  a pair  of 
very  sharp  eyes.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  operators  in  the  street 
who  not  only  did  not  lose,  but  actually  made 
money,  during  the  panic  of  1864.  Provi- 
dence was  kindly  reserving  him  for  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  next  drama  of  the  kind  that 
was  to  be  produced  on  the  boards  of  Wall 
Street. 

When  the  war  ended  we  ail  knew  we  should 
have  a panic.  Some  of  us,  like  Mr.  Hoar,  ex- 
pected that  greenbacks  and  volunteers  would 
be  disbanded  together.  Others  expected  gold 
to  fall  to  101  or  102  in  a few  days.  Others 
foresaw  a collapse  of  manufacturing  industry, 
owing  to  the  cessation  of  government  purchases. 
But  we  all  knew  a “ crisis”  was  coming,  and, 
having  set  our  houses  in  order  accordingly,  the 
“ crisis,”  of  course,  never  came.  Gold  dropped 
to  126},  and  then  rallied.  Cotton  dropped  at 
one  time  to  9 cL  in  Liverpool,  but  rallied  so 
quickly  that  buyers  at  9 dL  doubled  their  money 
within  six  months.  Stocks  fluctuated  up  and 
down,  as  their  wont  is,  but  on  the  whole  rose 
as  much  and  as  often  as  they  fell.  After  wait- 
ing three  or  four  years,  people  grew  tired  of 
expecting  the  long-deferred  panic,  and  trade 
went  on  much  as  usual.  In  1868  wheat  sold 
for  more  money  than  it  had  ever  commanded 
during  the  war.  The  cost  of  living  was  no  less 
than  it  had  been  in  1864.  Wages  were  higher. 
Gold,  which  had  risen  to  160  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  German  war,  was  steady  at  135  <§>  140. 
Stocks  were  rising  to  the  best  figures  of  1864. 
General  business  was  satisfactory.  The  tedious 
talk  about  a panic  6eemed  to  have  worn  itself 
out.  It  came,  as  panics  always  do,  when  it  was 
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least  expected,  and  from  causes  which  no%  one 
had  foreseen. 

There  have  always  been  a class  of  men  in 
Wall  Street  more  or  less  allied  with  Europe, 
who  have,  in  their  own  language,  considered 
gold  “the  cheapest  article  in  the  market,  Sir.” 
Fluctuations  in  the  price  do  not  change  their 
opinion.  They  considered  it,  seemingly,  as 
“cheap”  at  140  as  at  135.  These  men  were 
secessionists  during  the  wAr,  the  class  whom 
Wendell  Phillips  described  as  having  mouth, 
ears,  eyes,  and  nose  stuffed  with  cotton.  Their 
judgment  on  gold  is  probably  warped  by  their 
anti-American  feelings,  and  their  opinion  sim- 
ply amounts  to  a creed  that  in  the  main  the 
policy  of  the  government  will  be  unsound  and 
the  conduct  of  the  people  dishonest.  It  seems 
idle  to  draw  the  attention  of  these  persons  to 
the  fact  that  in  Austria,  where  the  revenue  falls 
regularly  short  of  the  expenditure,  gold  is  only 
112,  and  that  in  Italy  it  is  fait  106 ; though 
when  a deputy  inquired  in  Parliament,  the  oth- 
er day,  how  much  paper-money  there  was  afloat, 
the  only  answer  he  got  was  that  the  Ministry 
were  shocked  at  the  indelicacy  of  the  question. 
Now  when  Grant  was  inaugurated,  these  per- 
sons, constituting  a largo  and  influential  class, 
were  heavy  holders  of  gold ; and  when  Alex- 
ander T.  Stewart  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  gol£  dropped  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  129  J,  the  dismay  among  them  was  pro- 
found indeed. 

On  Senator  Sumner’s  discovery  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  avail  itself  of  the  ablest 
financial  intellect  in  the  country  because  Mr. 
Stewart  was  a partner  in  a commercial  house, 
a clique  or  pool  was  formed  to  “bull”  gold — as 
the  Wall  Street  phrase  is,  meaning  to  cause  the 
price  to  advance — and  very  heavy  purchases 
were  made  between  130  and  131.  This  wan  in 
March.  The  buyers  were  chiefly  the  class  al- 
ready mentioned — foreigners  in  the  main,  who 
were  ready  to  bet,  as  a general  rule,  that  things 
would  go  wrong,  and  that  the  currency  would 
depreciate.  Their  success  was  not  flattering. 
Six  months  after  the  inauguration  of  General 
Grant  gold  was  selling  at  134,  and  people  who 
had  bought  at  130  in  March  found  that,  after 
paying  interest,  they  had  no  profit  left  on  their 
purchases.  No  great  mistakes  had  been  made 
by  government.  No  currency  panic  had  arisen 
among  the  people.  * None  of  those  disasters 
had  occurred  to  which  these  bull  operators  in 
gold  had  fondly  looked  as  a means  of  insuring 
a profit  on  their  speculations. 

But  in  September  the  buyers  of  gold  re- 
ceived an  important  reinforcement.  Thus  far 
the  leading  men  among  them  had  been  two: 
viz.,  a young  Englishman,  the  representative 
of  a leading  banking-house  in  London,  and 
a veteran  New  York  operator.  The  English- 
man was  a remarkable  person.  In  appear- 
ance he  seemed  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  was  small  in  stature,  and  smooth-faced, 
with  so  slight  a mustache  that,  when  he  tried 
to  curl  the  ends,  as  he  did  in  nervous  moments, 


he  seemed  to  be  reassuring  himself  that  it  had 
not  disappeared  Bince  he  last  felt  it.  Yet  he 
wielded  a money  power  that  was  almost  unri- 
valed in  our  market.  The  house  which  he 
represented  here  had  unlimited  faith  in  him, 
and  wras  understood  to  have  invested  him  with 
unlimited  power,  to  operate  in  gold  and  se- 
curities. Their  own  means  were  colossal,  and 
his  operations  here  tvere  on  a corresponding 
scale. 

His  coadjutor  in  the  gold  movement  was  a 
type  of  a Wall  Street  operator.  A man  of  for- 
ty-five to  fifty  years  ©f  age,  small,  lean,  with  a 
sallow  face  almost  covered  with  dark  brown 
beard,  he  had  seen  more  ups  and  downs  than 
any  other  operator  of  his  day.  He  had  been 
so  often  rich  and  so  often  ruined  that  he  prob- 
ably can  not  remember  the  number  of  his 
vicissitudes.  More  than  once  he  had  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  At 
least  once  he  had  been  so  sadly  reduced  as  to 
entertain  some  doubts  as  to  how  he  was  to 
meet  his  butcher’s  bill.  Yet  so  strong  was  his 
recuperative  power  that  each  successive  story 
of  his  ruin  was  quickly  followed  by  rumors  of 
his  connection  with  some  new  and  striking  op- 
eration. His  vitality  was  irrepressible.  He 
was  so  generous,  so  forbearing,  so  kind  to  the 
unfortunate  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity,  that 
he  found  friends  whenever  adversity  smote  him 
in  his  turn.  Even  among  those  who  could  not 
approve  his  daring  ventures,  the  rare  honesty 
which  led  him  to  pay  off  in  full,  principal  and 
interest,  debts  which  had  long  before  been  set- 
tled by  a compromise,  won  for  him  stanch  ad- 
herents. It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  never 
told  a lie,  even  in  the  most  exciting  of  his 
speculations,  and  when  it  was  most  essential  to 
conceal  his  purposes.  A man  of  strong  relig- 
ious feelings,  and  a devout  member  of  the 
Church ; a bountiful  giver  to  every  needy  per- 
son or  institution ; a man  heartily  loyal  to  the 
country  in  her  hour  of  trial. 

Such  were  the  two  leaders  of  the  bull  party 
in  gold  in  September,  1869,  when,  as  we  said, 
that  party  received  important  reinforcements. 
These  reinforcements  consisted  of  the  Erie 
clique. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams’s  “ Chapter  on  Erie,”  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  Erie  clique.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  admira- 
ble pamphlet,  it  must  be  explained  that  the 
Erie  clique  in  September  last  consisted  of  four 
persons  : Jay  Gould,  President  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way ; James  Fisk,  J un.,  Comptroller  of  the  same ; 
Frederic  A.  Lane  and  Henry  N.  Smith,  Di- 
rectors of  the  same — the  last-mentioned  being 
the  young  man  from  Buffalo  above-mentioned 
as  having  been,  in  1864,  a visitor  at  Room  No. 
9.  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Lane’s  biography  need  not 
detain  us  long.  He  is  a very  small  gentleman 
indeed,  with  a slight  cast  in  one  eye,  and  a pleas- 
ing countenance,  more  expressive  of  shrewdness 
than  benevolence  ; a lawyer  by  profession  and 
a Wall  Street  speculator  by  choice. 
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Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jun.,  or  Jim  Jubilee,  Jun., 
as  he  seems  to  be  generally  called  among  his 
intimates,  is  said,  by  the  Herald , to  have  been 
in  his  youth  a peddler,  and  subsequently  a dry- 
goods  dealer  in  Boston.  He  made  his  debut  in 
Wall  Street  some  years  ago  as  one  of  the  “con- 
fidential men*’  of  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  and  figured 
in  that  capacity  until  his  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Drew  was  checked  by  an  unkind  intimation 
that  his  society  was  unwelcome  in  the  office 
where  Mr.  Drew  made  his  head-quarters.  No- 
thing daunted,  Mr.  Fisk  opened  an  office  of  his 
own,  and  with  an  infatuation  which  we  dare  say 
he  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for, 
Mr.  Drew  began  to  visit  there,  and  soon  became 
Fisk’s  principal  customer.  The  firm  was  Fisk 
andBelden,  the  same  Belden  who  shall  presently 
figure  largely  on  the  scene  of  the  gold  conspira- 
cy. The  firm  did  not  flourish  long.  Scandal 
stated  that  they  were  unfortunate  in  their  selec- 
tion of  a bank,  and  that  a stiff-necked  genera- 
tion of  cashiers  and  presidents  imposed  intol- 
erable restraints  on  the  transaction  of  their 
business.  Ere  long  an  election  in  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  took  place.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  men,  Mr.  Fisk  was  elected,  and 
Mr.  Drew,  who  had  made  him,  was  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  skillful  acrobat  flung  down  the 
ladder  by  which  he  had  climbed.  Then  ensued 
the  44  chapter  of  Erie.”  Forty  millions  of  stock 
was  issued,  and  the  proceeds  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Fisk  knows  how.  The  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Road  was  seized,  and  fierce  grabs 
were  made  at  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna.  Fisk’s  genius  was  universal. 
He  acquired  railroads  and  steamboat  lines ; he 
owned  an  opera  - house,  a bevy  of  ballet  dan- 
cers, a lawyer,  and  the  showiest  team  in  New 
York.  The  only  difficulty  with  him  was  his 
temper,  which  was  warm.  A large  burly  man, 
with  a bull-dog  face  and  heavy  mustache,  he 
was  apt,  especially  in  his  periods  of  success,  to 
bully  people  more  than  is  generally  liked. 
Hence,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  were  those 
among  his  fellow  railway  directors  and  finan- 
cial operators  who  did  not  regard  him  with 
the  respect  and  affection  with  which  he 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  inspire 
them. 

The  last  member  of  the  Erie  clique — Jay 
Gould  — is  not  a prepossessing  man  in  ap- 
pearance. He  is  small,  cadaverous,  bearded, 
with  sunken,  glittering  eyes.  He  hardly  ever 
speaks.  While  you  speak  he  listens,  and  looks 
at  you  w|fh  eyes  which  freeze  and  fascinate. 
Iu  the  gold  conspiracy,  of  which  he  was  the 
leading  spirit,  out  of  twenty  witnesses  hardly 
three  can  testify  that  ho  ever  spoke  to  them. 
But  he  keeps  up  a monstrous  amount  of  think- 
ing, and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  boldest 
operators  of  our  time.  He  sprang  from  no- 
thing to  the  control  of  the  Erie  Railway.  Once 
inside,  he  wedged  himself  there  with  acts  of 
the  legislature.  When  money  was  wanted,  a 
few  thousand  shares  of  Erie  were  always  easily 


issued.  When  a bold  stroke  was  intended, 
a judge  was  always  on  hand  with  a supply  of 
injunctions.  So,  with  money  and  the  law  on 
his  side,  and  a great  deal  of  natural  capacity, 
Mr.  Jay  Gould  had  raised  himself  to  a leading 
position  in  the  railway  world  at  the  time  he  re- 
solved to  take  a hand  in  the  gold  movement 
of  September. 

At  the  time  these  parties  began  to  operate 
with  vigor  in  gold  the  supply  of  coin  in  our 
market  was  not  over  twenty  millions,  and  was 
probably  less.  The  government  held  from 
ninety  to  ninety -five  millions,  about  twenty 
millions  of  which  were  a special  deposit  repre- 
sented by  gold  certificates  that  were  afloat  in 
the  banks  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  De- 
ducting these  twenty  from  ninety-five,  we  have 
seventy-five  millions  as  the  amount  of  gold 
actually  owned  by  government.  Out  of  this 
sum — swelled  as  it  would  be  by  the  customs 
receipts  of  the  fall  months — the  November  and 
January  interest  was  to  be  paid.  After  setting 
aside  this  interest  money,  the  government 
might  sell  the  balance.  Mr.  Routwell  was  at 
the  time  actually  selling  gold,  a million  at  a 
time,  in  pursuance  of  a plan  advertised  and 
thoroughly  well  known.  And  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  at  a very  early  period  in  Sep- 
tember the  conspirators  received  assurances, 
from  a quarter  in  which  they  reposed  confi- 
dence, that  the  advertised  plan  of  sales  would 
not  be  deviated  from. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  these 
assurances  came  either  from  the  President  or 
from  Mr.  Boutwell.  When  Fisk,  with  char- 
acteristic impudence,  asked  General  Grant  what 
he  proposed  to  do  in  reference  to  selling  gold, 
the  President  simply  replied:  “It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  tell  you,  would  it?”  But  there 
were  those  around  the  throne,  and  behind  the 
throne,  who  presumed  on  relationships  and  the 
good-nature  of  the  President  to  button-hole 
him  on  this  gold  question  ; and  who,  forgetting 
that  silence  does  not  always  give  consent,  in- 
terpreted his  reticence  to  mean  acquiescence, 
and  in  his  name,  but  without  his  authority,  as- 
sured the  conspirators  that  the  government 
would  not  interfere  with  them. 

The  public  have  yet  to  learn  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  relations  that  were  held  between  the 
members  of  the  clique  and  Assistant-Treasurer 
General  Butterfield.  That  they  were  in  some 
communication  seems  to  be  beyond  question. 
Fisk,  Lane,  and  Gould  have  directly,  and  in 
writing,  charged  Butterfield  with  being  a fel- 
low-conspirator. On  the  other  hand,  General 
Butterfield  has  protested  his  entire  innocence, 
and  has  asked  for  a court-martial  — which, 
thus  far,  has  not  been  granted  him.  Fisk,  when 
charged  with  “ tapping”  the  telegraph  wires  to 
get  early  intelligence  of  the  purposes  of  the 
government,  replied : 

“ Tap  the  wires?  Nonsense  ! It  was  only 
necessary  to  tap  Butterfield  to  find  out  all  we 
wanted.” 
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But  the  General  or  his  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  furnished  the  public  with  so  very 
striking  a biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  James 
Fisk,  Jun.,  that,  after  reading  it,  a prudent  man 
who  believes  it  will  be  very  careful  how  he  be- 
lieves the  “Prince  of  Erie.” 

If,  however,  as  Fisk  asserts,  General  Butter- 
field told  them  what  they  wanted  to  know,  and 
this  assurance,  with  the  others  above-mention- 
ed, could  be  relied  upon,  the  conspirators  knew 
where  they  stood.  There  were  twenty  mill- 
ions of  gold  in  the  banks.  Add  to  this  three 
millions  for  government  sales,  and  two  millions 
more  which  might  be  attracted  from  the  neigh- 
boring cities  by  an  advance  in  the  price  ; alto- 
gether, twenty-five  millions.  As  soon  as  this 
amount  was  bought  the  conspirators  were  mas- 
ters of  the  situation,  and  held  a monopoly  of 
the  gold  market.  In  their  own  words : “They 
held  the  market  in  the  palm  of  their  hand.” 

• Every  merchant  who  required  gold  to  pay  du- 
ties, and  every  speculator  who  had  sold  gold 
for  future  delivery,  would  be  compelled  to  come 
to  them  to  buy.  Now  there  are  always  a large 
number  of  merchants  who,  believing  that  gold 
will  fall,  borrow  instead  of  baying  the  gold  they 
need  for  the  payment  of  duties;  and,  in  like 
manner,  there  are  always  many  speculators  who 
are  willing  to  sell  gold  which  they  have  not  got, 
but  which  they  expect  to  buy  cheaper  by-and- 
by.  At  this  time,  in  August  and  September 
last,  the  number  of  these  operators  for  a fall  in 
gold  was  unusually  large.  Gold  had  sold  at 
129i  on  the  inauguration  of  Grant ; the  effects 
of  Mr.  Boutwell’s  slow  but  sure  policy  were  fore- 
seen ; the, increased  receipts  from  internal  rev- 
enue, the  prospect  of  a heavy  cotton  crop,  the 
constantly  increasing  foreign  demand  for  our 
securities,  and  the  generally  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  country — all  pointed  to  lower  gold ; 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  speculators,  and  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  importers,  were  willing 
to  operate  on  the  “bear  side.”  Here  was  the 
goose  which  the  conspirators  proposed  to  pluck. 
It  was  nothing  to  them  that  in  the  coarse  of 
their  operation  the  credit  of  the  countiy  would 
be  gravely  impaired,  and  thousands  of  mer- 
chants would  inevitably  be  ruined.  Considera- 
tions of  the  public  welfare  commanded  little 
respect  in  the  halls  of  Erie ; and  as  to  the  mer- 
chants, it  was  their  business  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  campaign  was  opened  about  the  middle 
of  September.  One  morning  the  veteran  op- 
erator, his  English  ally,  and  Mr.  Jay  Gould  met 
at  the  office  of  Smith,  Gould,  Martin,  and  Co. 
One  of  them  proposed  that  they  should  buy  a 
few  millions  of  gold  — millions  to  these  men 
were  as  mere  hundreds  to  ordinary  mortals. 
The  others  assented.  And  each  agreeing  to  take 
three  millions,  the  veteran  operator,  disdaining 
concealment,  went  in  person  to  the  Gold  Room 
and  bought  nine  millions  of  gold  at  1331  @ 134. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  purchase,  added  to 
what  the  clique  had  previously  bought,  made 
them  possessors  of  all  the  actual- gold  in  the 


city  outside  of  the  Sub-treasury.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  was  so  little  understood  by  the 
public  that  the  sellers  were  as  confident  as 
ever,  and  the  clique  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  buying  from  one  to  two  or  three  millions 
more  each  day. 

It  should  be  explained,  for  the  benefit  of 
country  readers,  that  in  the  gold  market  there 
is  what  is  called  a Loan  Department.  In  that 
part  of  the  room  parties  who  have  got  gold  lend 
it : that  is  to  say,  exchange  it  for  its  market 
value  in  currency  with  persons  who  require  it 
for  duties  or  for  delivery,  at  rates  which  vary 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  money  market 
and  the  “ short”  interest.  When  money  is  very 
tight,  holders  of  gold  have  to  pay  usurious  rates 
to  get  currency  in  exchange  for  their  coin. 
When  every  body  believes  that  gold  is  going 
down  and  the  “short”  interest  is  large,  hold- 
ers of  coin  can  often  obtain  a bonus  for  its  use. 
By  lending  out  the  gold  they  had  bought  at  the 
current  rates  the  clique  were  enabled  to  grad- 
ually accumulate  much  more  gold  than  could 
have  been  delivered  by  the  bears  in  one  day 
had  they  been  called  on  for  it,  and  this  without 
attracting  any  attention. 

The  market,  however,  was  sure  to  feel  the 
effects  of  such  steady  purchases  before  long. 
Within  a day  or  two  after  the  purchase  of  nine 
millions  at  134,  gold  was  selling  at  138.  At  this 
price  it  is  said  that  the  veteran  operator  and 
his  English  ally  were  satisfied  with  their  profit, 
and  sold  out.  Fisk  has  stated  that  the  latter 
not  only  sold  out  in  betrayal  of  his  associates, 
but  sold  short,  and  was  severely  punished  there- 
for ; but  implicit  reliance  can  not  be  placed  on 
these  statements.  It  has  been  intimated  in 
other  quarters  that  the  veteran  operator  and  his 
English  friend  were  with  the  Erie  party  to  the 
last,  though  with  signal  dexterity  or  luck  they 
contrived  to  keep  their  names  out  of  the  papers 
during  the  excitement  of  the  panic.  So  far  as 
the  evidence  indicates  at  present,  both  were  out 
of  the  pool  before  the  24th  September. 

On  the  morning  of  22d  September  the  clique 
probably  owned  several  millions  more  gold  than 
there  was  in  the  city  outside  of  the  Sub-treas- 
ury. This  gold  was  partly  loaned  to  the  bears, 
and  partly  “ carried”  by  banks  and  bankers  for 
the  clique  on  margins.  On  that  day  a new  per- 
sonage made  his  ddbut  on  the  stage — Mr.  Will- 
iam Belden,  whilom  partner  of  James  Fisk, 
Jun.,  and  now  a stock  and  gold  broker.  Mr. 
Belden  bought  on  22d  September  not  less 
than  eight  millions  of  gold,  and  perhaps  much 
more ; while  Smith,  Gould,  Martin,  anf  Co.,  and 
other  brokers,  were  likewise  buyers  of  heavy 
amounts. 

On  the  evening  of  22d  a caucus  meeting  of 
the  clique  took  place  in  the  back  office  of  Will- 
iam Heath  and  Co.,  in  Broad  Street.  The  con- 
spirators met  about  7 p.m.,  and  remained  some 
time  in  session.  What  they  said  and  did  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  will  not  long  re- 
main a secret.  The  situation  was  sufficiently 
striking  to  warrant  very  grave  debate.  The 
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clique  held  gold  enough  to  put  the  price  to  200 
or  higher,  if  only  they  could  have  “carried” 
their  gold  without  lending  it,  and  so  compelled 
the  shorts  to  buy  in.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  premium  was  so  absurdly  high  that  it  made 
one  dizzy  to  think  of  having  to  find  a market 
for  twenty  or  thirty  millions.  On  either  side 
ruin  for  some  one  was  inevitable. 

The  caucus  met  again  at  9 a.m.  on  Septem- 
ber 23  (Thursday),  in  the  private  office  of  Will- 
iam Belden  and  Co.,  in  Broadway.  James 
Fisk,  Jun.,  Jay  Gould,  Henry  N.  Smith,  Will- 
iam Belden,  and  others  were  present.  Con- 
siderable obscurity  overhangs  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  in  Belden’s  office.  That 
gentleman  took  the  precaution  to  have  his 
books  removed  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  24th, 
and  has  since  applied  for  a discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy. His  schedule  is  the  most  brilliant  per- 
formance of  the  kind  on  record,  as  any  one  who 
examines  it  at  the  Registrar’s  Office  in  Wall 
Street  will  testify.  He  claims  to  have  many 
millions  of  assets,  all  but  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars of  which  consist  of  claims  on  various  bank- 
ers in  Wall  Street  for  the  forfeiture  of  enormous 
sums  on  the  ground  of  usury.  This  Belden, 
however,  was  the  hero  of  the  Thursday.  He 
had  a host  of  brokers  buying  gold  for  him.  To 
his  own  clerk,  who  represented  him  in  the  Gold 
Room,  he  gave  the  Napoleonic  order : 

“ Put  gold  to  144,  and  keep  it  there.” 

The  young  man  bought  seven  millions  in  the 
execution  of  this  order.  Altogether,  Belden 
must  have  purchased,  directly  and  indirectly, 
that  day,  not  much  less  than  twenty  millions 
of  gold.  The  price  opened  at  1414,  and  closed 
at  143i. 

The  most  astounding  feature  of  these  im- 
mense operations  is,  that  they  were  probably 
achieved  without  the  outlay  of  one  single  dol- 
lar. It  is  almost  certain  that  Belden  did  not 
receive  any  margins  from  Fisk  or  Gould,  or 
Smith,  Gould,  Martin,  and  Co.,  and  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  had  any  money  of  his  own  to 
speak  of.  That  he  should  have  been  able, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  buy  twenty  mill- 
ions of  gold  is  due  to  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank,  and  to  the  cus- 
tom of  lending  gold — which  has  been  alluded 
to  above.  It  would  appear  that  Belden  not  only 
lent  all  the  gold  he  could  himself,  but  whenever 
he  gave  a broker  an  order  to  buy,  he  likewise 
requested  him  to  lend  the  gold  in  his  own  name. 
As  gold  was  constantly  rising,  the  lenders  were 
never  out  of  pocket  a single  dollar. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  23d,  another 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  took  place.  Where 
it  occurred,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  “up 
town,”  remains  to  be  discovered.  It  is  not 
certain  either  who  were  present  besides  Jay 
Gould,  James  Fisk,  Jun.,  Henry  N.  Smith,  and 
Wilttam  Belden.  It  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested at  that  meeting  that  difficulties  would 
necessarily  occur  in  the  Clearing-house,  and 
that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  the  bank 
would  attempt  twice  to  clear  so  enormous  a 


business  as  that  of  23d.  It  was  judged  neces- 
sary that  the  movement  should  culminate  on 
the  following  day.  How  to  effect  the  culmin- 
ation was  the  question.  The  clique  owned  and 
held  contracts  for  a very  large  amount  of  gold 
— Belden  said  $110,000,000;  other  members 
of  the  clique  said  $80,000,000.  Jay  Gould 
said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
that  the  short  interest  alone  was  $250,000,000. 

The  total  amount  in  the  city  fell  short  of 
$25,000,000.  Whatever  was  the  difference  be- 
tween $25,000,000  and  the  aggregate  net  pur- 
chases of  the  clique  represented  the  uncovered 
short  interest,  which,  in  the  event  of  a comer, 
would  have  to  be  settled  at  the  dictation  of  the 
clique.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  going 
to  be  difficult  for  the  bears  to  buy  the  gold  they 
wanted,  it  was  going  to  be  nt  least  as  difficult 
for  the  clique  to  sell  the  gold  they  had.  If  the 
bears  required  to  find  fifty-five  millions  to  ful- 
fill their  contracts,  the  clique  required  a mar- 
ket for  eighty  millions.  And  of  the  two  it  was 
hard  to  say  which  was  the  toughest  problem. 

In  this  emergency,  Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jun.,  is 
said  to  have  proposed  a novel  scheme.  This 
was  simply  that  the  clique  should  show  their 
hand,  and  publish  the  actual  situation  of  affairs 
in  an  advertisement  in  the  morning  journals, 
stating  that  they  were  ready  to  settle  with  the 
shorts  on  that  day  (24th)  at  150 ; and  that,  if 
they  didn’t  settle  at  that  price  on  that  day,  the 
legend  of  the  Sibylline  books  would  prove  in- 
structive reading.  The  proposition  did  not 
command  the  assent  of  the  caucus.  Notwith- 
standing the  assurances  of  back -stair  politi- 
cians, Mr.  Gould  was  never  quite  safe  in  his 
mind  about  the  action  of  the  government. 

Any  thing  like  a challenge  to  Mr.  Boutwell 
might  be  accepted,  and  the  result  of  a conflict 
— though  Mr.  Gould  affected  to  be  prepared 
for  it,  and  to  deride  the  danger — could  not  be 
doubted  for  a moment.  Another  plan — less 
straightforward  but  more  wily — was  adopted. 

That  evening,  between  ten  and  eleven,  a lead- 
ing Wall  Street  operator,  on  his  way  home  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  was  met  by  an  ac- 
quaintance who  said,  hurriedly,  to  him : 

“ The  gold  comer  will  culminate  to-morrow, 
and  the  high-priced  gold  tcill  not  be  taken .” 

He  had  no  interest  in  gold,  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  story.  But  when  it  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  event  it  struck  him  as  curious.  The 
fact  was,  the  plan  of  operations  adopted  at  the 
conspirators’  meeting  had  already  leaked  out. 

At  an  unusually  early  hour  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, September  24,  the  leading  men  of  Wall 
Street  were  at  their  offices.  Belden  had  break- 
fasted at  seven  a.m.  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
with  William  Heath,  a leading  broker  of  the 
clique,  who  has  since  found  it  convenient  to 
visit  Europe.  He  (Belden)  then  and  there  an- 
nounced that  gold  would  be  200  that  day.  He 
was  down  at  his  office  by  9 a.m.,  and  full  of 
confidence.  “ This,”  said  he,  “ will  be  the  last 
day  of  the  Gold  Room.” 

Shortly  after  nine  the  conspirators  met  for 
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the  last  time,  in  William  Heath’s  back  office. 
There  were  Fisk  and  Gould,  Smith,  of  Smith, 
Gould,  Martin,  and  Co.,  Belden  and  Jordan, 
and  the  brokers  Heath  and  Speyers.  They  did 
not  conceal  from  each  other,  or  indeed  from 
casual  visitors,  that  the  crisis  had  come. 

The  first  operation  of  the  morning  was  to  put 
gold  up,  suddenly  and  sharply.  This  was  done 
by  Albert  Speyers,  the  broker,  acting  on  the 
orders  of  Fisk  and  Gould. 

Gold  opened  at  143},  at  about  9.15  a.m. 
Speyers  was  ordered  by  Fisk  and  Gould  to  bid 
it  up  to*  145,  to  160,  to  155,  and  finally  to  160. 
It  reached  the  latter  figure  before  11  a.m. 
About  the  same  time  a number  of  confidential 
brokers  (the  chief  among  whom  have  found  it 
convenient  to  visit  Europe)  were  directed  to 
confer  privately  with  the  shorts,  to  advise  them 
earnestly  to  settle  with  the  clique,  and  to  threat- 
en them,  in  case  they  did  not  settle,  that  gold 
would  be  put  up  to  200  before  night. 

Now  the  first  instinct  of  a Wall  Street  broker 
is  to  avoid  failing  at  all  hazards — to  make  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice  rather  than  lose  his  seat  at 
the  Board.  Hence,  though  every  one  knew  that 
the  sudden  advance  in  gold  was  preposterous,  and 
must  be  followed  by  a heavy  decline,  yet  still,  as 
the  clique  might  have  the  power  to  fulfill  their 
threats  and  put  gold  to  200,  many  men  who 
were  short  argued  with  themselves  that,  crnel 
as  their  loss  would  be  were  they  to  buy#in  at 
155  <S>  160,  they  could  pay  it,  whereas,  if  gold 
went  to  180  @ 200,  they  could  not  pay  the  dif- 
ference, and  must  fail.  Thus  quite  a number 
of  merchants  and  speculators  “threw  up  the 
sponge,”  so  to  speak,  when  gold  reached  160,  and 
went  over  to  Smith,  Gould,  and  Martin's  office 
to  44  settle.”  The  young  man  from  Buffalo  was 
disposed  to  be  very  easy  with  his  victims.  He 
did  not  exact  the  pound  of  flesh.  He  was 
ready  to  “settle”  at  150 — that  is  to  say,  to  sell 
round  amounts  of  gold  to  the  shorts  at  150, 
when  the  broker  of  his  partner,  Gould,  was 
bidding  155  in  the  Gold  Room.  He  would  do 
any  thing  in  reason,  in  fact,  so  far  as  settle- 
ment was  concerned,  but  a settlement  he  would 
have.  And  so  formidable  seemed  the  situation, 
and  so  powerful  the  clique,  that  a very  large 
number  of  persons  did  actually  settle  with  him 
on  that  morning,  at  figures  ranging  from  145 
upward.  In  Smith's  own  words,  “They  came 
in  with  a rush  to  settle.” 

Settlement  once  established  as  the  order  of 
the  day,  there  was  no  longer  any  motive  for 
putting  gold  up,  and  Smith  sent  into  the  Gold 
Room  half  a dozen  brokers  with  orders  to  sell 
all  the  gold  they  could.  At  this  time  Albert 
Speyers  and  others,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Fisk  and  Gould,  were  bidding  160  for  gold. 
It  will  at  once  be  supposed  that  Smith,  Gould, 
and  Martin’s  brokers  would  naturally  sell  to 
Fisk  and  Gould’s  brokers.  By  no  means.  This 
contingency  had  been  provided  for  at  the  cau- 
cus on  the  previous  evening.  “ I told  all  my 
brokers,”  said  Smith,  afterward,  44  to  sell  b to- 
priced  gold.” 


And  when  one  of  them  actually  did  sell  two 
millions  to  Albert  Speyers  at  160,  Smith,  Gould, 
and  Martin’s  man,  who  gave  him  the  order,  pet- 
ulantly exclaimed  : “For  God’s  sake,  don’t  sell 
our  gold  right  back  to  the  clique.  Sell  those 
two  millions  over  again.” 

Thus,  in  a few  minutes,  the  Gold  Room  pre- 
sented the  anomaly  of  a market  with  two  prices 
in  it.  Speyers,  for  Fisk  and  Gould,  kept  bid- 
ding 160  for  millions ; half  a dozen  other  brok- 
ers, for  Smith,  Gould,  Martin,  and  Co.,  were 
selling  at  140  and  less. 

Speyers  seems  to  have  realized  the  absurdity 
of  his  position,  and,  leaving  the  room,  went  to 
Fisk  and  Gould  to  ask  explanations.  But  Fisk 
had  no  comfort  to  give  him.  44  You  are  a 
broker,”  he  said,  44  and  have  only  got  to  obey 
orders.  Buy  gold  at  160 ; never  mind  what 
other  people  do.  ” 

It  was  not  till  the  other  clique  brokers  were 
actually  selling  at  133  that  Speyers  realized  he 
was  being  slaughtered  by  his  principals,  and 
ceased  to  bid.  At  that  time  he  had  bought, 
since  the  morning,  twenty-six  millions,  none  of 
which  has  been  paid  for  by  him  or  his  princi- 
pals. 

Needless  to  remark  that  the  day  was  one  of 
wild  excitement.  The  telegraph  indicator  which 
is  used  in  the  larger  offices  to  record,  instanta- 
neously, the  fluctuations  in  the  Gold  Room, 
ceased  to  be  of  any  use.  It  worked  a fraction 
at  a time,  and  took  so  long  to  indicate  an  ad- 
vance of  one  per  cent.,  that,  though  it  was  in- 
cessantly in  motion,  it  was  never  right.  Gold 
was  jumping  about  two  or  three  per  cent,  a 
minute.  The  Gold  Room  was  thronged.  Ev- 
ery importing  merchant  was  vitally  interested 
in  the  movement ; no  one  could  sit  still  in  his 
counting-house.  Each  entrance  to  the  Gold 
Room  was  blocked  with  masses  of  excited  angry 
men;  it  needed  some  perseverance  and  some 
muscle  to  work  one’s  way  through  the  press. 
On  the  brokers’  faces  every  variety  of  expression 
was  depicted.  Here  was  a jubilant  group,  evi- 
dently people  who  had  expected  to  be  ruined  by 
the  advance  in  gold,  and  who  were  now  saved 
by  its  precipitate  fall;  and  here  were  knights 
of  rueful  countenance,  people  who  had  been 
frightened  and  had  bought  at  the  rise.  Among 
the  older  and  more  experienced  brokers  grave 
apprehensions  for  the  future  were  mingled  with 
indignation  at  the  infamous  conspiracy.  It  was 
Already  evident  that  the  crisis  must  lead  to  nu- 
merous failures,  and  for  very  large  amounts ; 
no  one  could  tell,  in  fact,  where  the  catastrophe 
would  end. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  dra- 
matic. A keen  Scotchman,  who  had  not  the 
reputation  of  being  much  of  a speculator,  sold, 
for  himself  or  some  ono  else,  seven  millions  of 
gold  at  160  to  Speyers.  When  Smith,  Gould, 
Martin,  and  Co.’s  brokers  began  to  sell  at #40, 
this  Scotchman  thought  he  would  realize  his 
profit.  He  began  to  buy,  and  bought  all  the 
way  down  from  140  to  135,  completing  his  pur- 
chase of  seven  millions  at  the  latter  figure. 
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He  had  thus  made,  on  paper,  About  two  mill- 
ion dollars  profit  on  his  operation  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.  Just  as  he  bought  in  his  last  mill- 
ion it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  be  some  hitch  about  his  sales.  He  hast- 
ened to  Speyers,  and  demanded  that  a deposit 
be  made  in  the  Trust  Company  to  insure  the 
fulfillment  of  his  bargain.  Speyers  introduced 
him  to  his  principals,  Fisk  and  Gould,  who  mere- 
ly laughed  at  him.  They  never  intended  to  take 
his  gold.  And  the  poor  man,  who  had  fancied 
he  saw  a profit  of  two  millions  on  the  operations 
of  the  morning,  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  pur- 
chases he  had  made  between  135  and  140,  and 
was  promptly  ruled  out  of  the  Gold  Room. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  government  broke 
the  corner  by  selling  five  millions  of  gold.  No- 
thing of  the  kind  is  the  case.  The  corner  col- 
lapsed of  necessity  from  the  instant  the  shorts 
went  “ in  a rush’*  to  Smith,  Gould,  and  Mar- 
tin’s office  to  settle.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  j 
government  sale  induced  Smith  to  reduce  his ' 
limits  on  his  own  gold.  But  if  the  government 
had  not  sold  a dollar  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same. 

It  was  between  twelve  and  one  that  a lively 
demand  for  margins  precipitated  the  final  col- 
lapse. Speyers  and  Belden  were  called  upon 
by  the  parties  who  had  sold  them  gold  for  very 
large  amounts  of  money  to  insure  the  fulfillment 
of  their  contracts.  Belden  hastened  to  confer 
with  Fisk  and  Gould  at  Heath’s  office.  A per- 
son who  was  with  him  tells  the  story  rather  pic- 
turesquely : 

“ I waited  outside  while  Mr.  Belden  went  in. 
I walked  up  and  down  the  alley-way,  waiting 
for  him  to  come  out.  Deputy-sheriffs,  or  men  1 
appearing  to  be  such,  began  to  arrive  and  to 
mount  guard  at  Heath’s  office  to  keep  out  vis-  j 
itors.  After  waiting  a prodigious  long  time, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  Jay  Gould  came  creeping 
out  of  the  back-door,  and  looking  round  sharp- 
ly to  see  if  he  were  watched,  slunk  off  through 
a private  rear  passage  behind  the  buildings. 
Presently  came  Fisk,  steaming  hot,  and  shout- 1 
ing.  He  took  the  wrong  direction  at  first,  and  | 
nearly  ran  into  Broad  Street,  but  soon  discov-  | 
ered  his  error,  and  followed  Gould  through  the  j 
rear  passage.  Then  came  Belden,  with  hair 
disordered  and  red  eyes,  os  if  he  had  been 
crying;  he  called,  ‘Which  way  have  they 
gone?’  and  upon  my  pointing  the  direction, 
he  ran  after  them.  The  rear  passage  led  into 
Wall  Street.  At  its  exit  the  conspirators  jump- 
ed into  a carriage,  and  fled  the  street." 

In  the  mean  time  all  was  confusion  at  the 
Gold  Kxchauge  Bank.  This  institution  is  the 
clearing-house  for  the  gold  brokers.  It  was 
established  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  transporting  coin 
or  coin  notes  through  the  street  from  office 
to  office.  Every  broker  makes  a statement 
of  his  transactions  to  the  bank;  and  if  he 
has  bought  more  gold  than  he  has  sold,  fur- 
nishes the  bank  with  the  currency  to  pay  for 
it ; if  he  has  sold  more  than  he  has  bought,  he 


famishes  the  gold.  The  system  works  perfect- 
ly so  long  as  every  dealer  is  able  to  fulfill  his 
contracts.  But  a large  failure  disturbs  every 
thing ; the  statement  of  every  one  who  has  dealt 
with  the  party  who  fails  is  necessarily  thrown 
out,  and  these  again  affect  the  statements  of 
others.  On  this  Friday  ten  large  dealers  were 
known  to  have  failed,  and  consequently  there 
was  hardly  a statement  that  did  not  require  al- 
teration. After  struggling  with  chaos  for  some 
time  the  bank  directors  gave  it  up,  and  declared 
that  they  could  not  effect  a clearance.  Then  en- 
sued one  of  the  most  disastrous  results  of  the 
conspiracy.  • 

The  transactions  in  gold  on  Thursday  had 
been  so  enormous  that  the  balances  in  gold  and 
currency  were  unprecedentedly  large.  Some 
fivo  or  six  millions  of  certified  checks  had  been 
paid  into  the  bank  that  morning,  and  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  gold.  Had  the  clearances  been 
effected  as  usual,  this  currency  and  this  gold 
would  have  been  paid  out  to  theirowners  at  1 p.m. 

As  it  was,  no  clearance  being  accomplished,  both 
currency  and  gold  were  locked  up  in  the  Gold 
Exchange  Bank.  Money  was  scarce  at  the 
time.  The  banks  were  hard  pressed ; the  West 
was  drawing  heavily  to  move  the  crops.  This 
sudden  and  unexpected  withdrawal  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  money  from  circulation  led  to  one 
of  the  worst  panics  Wall  Street  has  ever  seen. 

Its  severity  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated 
that  money  was  loaned  at  250  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, and  that  stocks  fell  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

New  York  Central,  for  instance,  which  had  been 
selling  at  215  or  218,  fell  to  145 ; Lake  Shore, 
which  had  sold  at  118,  fell  to  75;  Pacific  Mail 
fell  from  70  to  50 ; Harlem  and  Hudson  declined 
30  per  cent. ; and  so  on  throughout  the  list. 

Several  of  the  largest  banking  houses  in  the 
street  were  compelled  to  suspend  payments; 
and  of  those  which  outlived  the  storm  quite  a 
large  number  lost  all  they  had.  Not  even  in 
1864  was  the  ruin  so  wide  spread. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  the  gold  conspira- 
tors. They  alone,  of  all  people  in  the  street, 
had  made  money  out  of  the  general  desolation. 

But  they  were  not  without  their  cares.  The 
plot  had  been  successful;  but  now  it  was  vi- 
tal to  conceal  the  evidence.  Belden’s  books 
were  packed  up  at  nightfall,  and  carted  away 
as  soon  os  it  became  dark.  Other  evidence, 
which  we  do  not  care  to  particularize  just  now, 
was  similarly  disposed  of.  A powerful  body- 
guard of  bruisers  defended  the  office  of  Smith, 

Gould,  Martin,  and  Co.,  and  the  Erie  Railway 
offices. 

Saturday  was  a day  of  stupefied  inaction. 

The  excitement  of  the  two  previous  days  had 
exhausted  the  brokers.  There  w’ere  few  who 
had  gone  through  the  ordeal  without  losses, 
and  very  many  were  in  doubt  whether  they 
were  still  solvent.  Quite  a number  had  no 
doubt  on  the  subject;  they  knew  they  were 
bankrupt.  Smith,  Gould,  Martin,  and  Co.  and 
their  confederates  had  their  money. 

On  Saturday  morning  most  of  the  leading 
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men  met  at  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  out  of  the  bank  the 
money  which  was  locked  up  there.  It  seems 
that  the  bank  could  not  return  the  statements 
to  their  dealers  with  the  gold  and  currency  at- 
tached to  them,  as  they  did  on  a recent  occa- 
sion, the  contract  with  the  Gold  Room  providing 
for  no  such  contingency.  Instead  of  this,  par- 
tial settlements  wrere  being  made  from  time  to 
time ; the  bank  was  induced  to  make  payments 
which,  in  the  end,  cost  it  a very  large  portion 
of  its  capital ; and  yet  it  did  not  disgorge  the 
whole  amount  of  money  which  it  had  absorbed. 
All  Saturday  till  past  midnight,  all  Sunday  till 
past  midnight,  and  all  Monday  did  the  officers 
of  the  bank  work  wjth  the  leaders  and  brokers 
of  the  clique,  and  the  general  dealers  of  the 
bank,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a settlement; 
but  to  no  purpose.  Tho  sellers  of  Friday  w ere 


| determined  that  they  would  not  admit  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  buyers  of  Friday — though 
they  were  one  and  the  same  “family” — and 
thus  no  adjustment  could  be  accomplished. 

At  last,  the  final  stroke  in  the  great  conspir- 
acy was  given  by  Smith,  Gould,  Martin,  and  Co. 
and  their  brokers.  The  Gold  Exchange  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  were  enjoined  from  using 
their  machinery  to  enforce  fulfillment  of  the 
contracts  of  24th  September,  and  the  Gold  Ex- 
change Bank,  on  the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  con- 
fidential brokers  of  Smith,  Gould,  Martin,  and 
Co.,  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a receiver. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  of  Inquiry  will  ascertain 
all  the  facts  of  this  disastrous  history,  and 
whether,  in  some  court  not  controlled  by  the 
Erie  clique,  any  one  can  be  made  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  the  frauds  of  “ Black  Friday.” 


ANTEKOS. 

Br  THE  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  and  Gown,”  “Sans  Mbrci,” 
“Breaking  a Butterfly,”  eto. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

“ TT  is  too  atrocious,  Lena.  You  come  here 

JL  under  the  pretense  of  consulting  me — just 
as  if  you  would  ever  really  consult  any  body — 
and  then  you  frighten  me  into  becoming  your 
accomplice.  I believe  this  is  what  people  mean 
when  they  talk  of  adding  insult  to  injury.” 

Mrs.  Moreland  was  a distant  cousin  and  a 
close  friend  of  Miss  Shafton’s.  They  had  been 
thrown  a good  deal  together  in  early  days ; nor 
had  their  intimacy  at  all  cooled  since  the  for- 
mer’s marriage,  two  years  ago,  though  they  met 
more  rarely ; for  it  was  a long  and  costly  jour- 
ney to  Blytheswold,  and  the  toy-house  in  Blake- 
ney  Street  contained  no  guest-chamber.  Grace’s 
face,  if  not  precisely  pretty,  was  exceedingly 
pleasant — so  pleasant  that  even  anger  could  not 
materially  transform  it.  When  most  incensed 
her  eyes  flashed  forth  only  summer  lightning ; 
nor  could  her  small,  rosy  mouth  achieve  any 
thing  more  menacing  than  a pout,  tempting  the 
offender  almost  irresistibly  to  proffer  the  kiss 
of  peace. 

“Don’t  be  childish,  Gracy,”  Lena  retorted, 
with  some  disdain.  “I  have  been  perfectly 
honest  with  you.  I suppose  one  may  ask  an 
opinion  without  binding  one’s  self  down  to  abide 
by  it;  and  you  were  not  frightened  into  any 
thing.  I simply  told  you  it  was  necessary  I 
should  see  Caryl  Glynne  this  morning,  or  that 
I meant  to  see  him — it  comes  to  nearly  the 
same  thing ; and  you  yourself  proposed  that  he 
should  come  here.” 

“Proposed!”  the  other  went  on,  still  very 
piteously.  “ What  a way  to  put  it,  when  you 
know  it  was  only  to  prevent  an  act  of  simple 
insanity.  Je  ne  suit  pas  btgueule  moi , but  I 
could  call  it  nothing  else,  if  you  had  gone  to 


visit  that  man  alone.  I have  done  for  the  best, 
though  I shall  suffer  for  it,  as  a matter  of  course. 
But  mind,  Lena,  you  promised  he  should  not 
stay  here  more  than  half  an  hour.  Bernard 
does  not  come  home  to  lunch  above  once  a 
month ; but  I am  morally  certain  this  will  be 
one  of  his  days.  You  have  no  conception  how 
angry  he  would  be  if  he  knew  of  this.” 

“ I had  no  conception  he  could  be  angry  at 
all,”  Lena  observed.  “That  is  quite  a novel 
idea,  invented  perhaps  expressly  for  this  occa- 
sion. But  you  needn’t  be  nervous,  Gracy.  If 
our  talk  lasts  over  that  time — it  is  next  to  im- 
possible— the  excuse  will  satisfy  even  Saint 
Bernard’s  scruples.  Don't  let  us  two  quarrel 
this  morning.  I am  not  in  spirits  for  it;  I 
have  such  a long,  hard  day  before  me.” 

Very  few  could  absolutely  resist  the  charm 
of  Lena  Shafton’s  manner  when  it  grew  caress- 
ing. Mrs.  Moreland  instantly  accused  herself 
of  unkindness  and  injustice,  and  testified  her 
penitence  in  true  feminine  fashion ; but  before 
the  petting  process  had  lasted  long  there  came 
a knock  and  a ring ; and  Grace  arose  and  fled 
away  swiftly  into  an  inner  sanctuary,  just  large 
enough  to  hold  herself  and  her  writing-table, 
saying,  as  she  shut  the  door  behind  her, 

“ A short  half  hour,  remember.” 

Not  a few  of  his  numerous  acquaintances  in 
the  artist  guild  had  taken  for  their  model  that 
head  of  Caryl  Glynne ’s ; and  though  in  almost 
every  case  it  was  the  labor  of  love,  and  not  of 
lucre,  not  one  had  succeeded  to  his  own,  much 
less  to  the  sitter’s  satisfaction.  The  face  in 
marble,  however  deftly  worked,  could  find  only 
hard  and  cold  presentment ; and  by  brush  or 
crayon  its  peculiar  tones,  if  not  faintly  rendered, 
were  sure  to  be  exaggerated.  The  faultless 
regularity  of  feature  was  easy  enough  to  repro- 
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dace ; but  not  sculptors  only  were  baffled  by  the 
mobility  of  expression,  though  none  of  the  tran- 
sitions were  violent,  and  the  whole  picture  was 
pervaded  by  a mellow  repose.  The  hair  and 
beard  in  themselves  were  a painter's  puzzle ; it 
was  some  time  now  since,  from  an  intense  black, 
they  bad  passed  into  a deep  steel-gray ; the  snow 
had  not  fallen  in  streaks  or  patches,  but  in  tiny 
Hakes,  so  evenly  sprinkled  that  there  was  har- 
mony rather  than  contrast  of  colors ; and  you 
could  not  say  how  or  where  they  mingled. 
Now  this  change  had  not  been  brought  about 
by  age  or  sorrow  or  pain,  for  Glynne’s  health, 
though  not  rudely  robust,  was  exceptionally 
good;  and  he  was  tolerably  case-hardened 
against  fears  or  regrets : it  was  simply  a freak 
of  Nature ; and  her  fantasies,  as  ail  know,  are 
often  more  attractive  than  her  work,  which  is 
done  by  rule.  The  effect,  though  somewhat 
startling  at  first,  was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
becoming ; and  among  the  few  who,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  would  have  wished  it  altered, 
Caryl  himself  was  certainly  not  included.  A 
clear  pale  complexion — black  eyes,  rather  soft 
and  piercing — a slender,  graceful  figure — hands 
and  feet  such  as  few  of  his  country-women  could 
boast  of ; these  may  Btand  for  the  other  acces- 
sories of  a sketch  that  you  can  fill  up  according 
to  your  fancy. 

How  Caryl  Glynne  would  have  greeted  Lena 
Sh&fton,  had  they  met  under  no  kind  of  con- 
straint, it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  It  may 
be  that  something  in  her  face,  which  was  not 
exactly  a warning  look,  bade  him  be  on  his 
guard ; or  perhaps  he  only  obeyed  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  prudence  when  he  took  her 
hand  decorously,  scarcely  holding  it  so  long  as 
old  friendship  would  warrant. 

“You  have  come  quicker  than  I expected," 
Lena  said ; “but  the  time  is  short.  Sit  down 
by  me  here,  and  don't  interrupt  me  till  I have 
said  my  say ; and  when  you  answer,  speak  low." 

It  was  almost  a whisper,  yet  each  syllable 
would  have  been  heard  as  distinctly  by  one  list- 
ening ten  yards  away  as  by  him  whose  ear  was 
not  a foot  from  her  lips. 

44 1 am  not  going  to  reproach  you,  Caryl,  " 
she  went  on ; 44  it  is  too  late  for  such  folly ; and 
I am  not  going  to  be  plaintive  over  the  present 
or  the  past.  Some  day,  I suppose,  I shall  wish 
that  I had  never  seen  you.  I do  not  wish  that 
yet — quite  yet.  You  remember  our  exchange 
of  promises.  I don't  boast  of  having  kept  mine, 
for  I have  had  no  real  temptation  to  break  thetn ; 
I don’t  ask  how  you  have  kept  yours.  I might 
have  heard  stories  enough  if  I had  chosen  to 
listen ; but  I never  did  choose,  and  I would  not 
hear  your  confession  now,  if  you  cared  to  make 
one.  X choose  to  believe  that  you  meant  what 
you  said  at  the  time,  and  meant  it  all  along,  and 
mean  it  still.  You  were  to  make  me  your  wife 
whenever  it  should  be  possible,  you  know.  An- 
swer me  this  question  truly : Is  there  one  gleam 
of  hope  more  for  us  now  than  there  was  on  that 
dreary  morning— ah ! so  long  ago?" 

44 Poor  child!"  he  said,  very  gently.  “So 


you  are  weary  of  waiting?  I don’t  wonder, 
and  I can’t  complain." 

There  came  a look  into  Lena’s  eyes,  the  like 
of  which  none  had  ever  seen,  save  the  man  on 
whom  they  were  resting  now. 

“Not  weary,  Caryl,"  she  said ; “never  weary ; 
but  I must  have  something  firmer  than  reeds  and 
rushes  to  cling  to : the  stream  sets  very  strongly 
just  now.  I have  never  troubled  you  with  our 
home-worries ; and  I don’t  think  you  have  any 
idea  how  near  we  are  to  absolute  ruin.  The 
Shaftons  of  Blytheswold  usually  come  to  grief 
sooner  or  later ; but  Miles  has  gone  down  hill 
rather  faster  than  could  have  been  expected ; 
and  though  mother  has  crippled  herself  to  stave 
off  the  crash,  it  can  not  be  delayed  much  longer. 

Can  you  wonder  if  she  looks  to  me  for  help? 

And  can  not  you  guess  that  I can  bring  help  in 
no  way  but  one  ?" 

A hard,  evil  change  came  over  his  face. 

“What,  the  old,  stale  story — older  perhaps, 

I dare  say,  than  Iphigenia  ? It  is  curious  how 
the  angry  gods  always  banker  after  maiden- 
sacrifices.  That  is  a little  too  classical,  isn’t 
it?  Well,  then — 

•How  is  he  ca’ed,  yer  bra'  wooer?’ 

for  I presume  you  are  not  dealing  in  politic  gen- 
eralities. He’s  a landed  laird  at  the  least,  of 
course,  if  not  a belted  earl.  Don’t  be  reticent, 
pray : you  had  better  go  on  improving  the  oc- 
casion." 

Her  eyelids  quivered  and  her  nostrils  dilated 
slightly : these  were  the  only  signs  that  the 
taunt  had  stung  her. 

“I  asked  you  a very  simple  question,"  she 
said;  “and  when  you  have  answered  it,  I will 
tell  you  what  you  please.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  say  ? That  I would  rather  W'ork  for  my 
daily  bread  as  your  wife  than  live  in  state  as 
any  other  man’s?  That  would  be  waste  of 
words,  Caryl:  you  know  it  as  well  as  I do; 
but  wo  neither  of  us  know  how  to  work,  I am 
afraid;  and  I would  rather  bear  any  thing — 
yes,  any  thing — than  feel  that  I was  hampering 
you  more  than  you  are  hampered  already.  Only 
remember,  it  is  not  I that  blench  from  the  risk, 
whatever  it  is.  I may  have  been  afraid  before, 
but  I am  not  afraid  to-day.  If  you  say  to  me 
‘Come,’  I will  come,  and  never  repent  it  after- 
ward. Dare  you  say  it?" 

There  was  brief  silence,  and  then  he  spoke  un- 
der his  breath — his  countenance  still  darkening: 

“It  would  be  madness — utter  madness.  I 
am  worse  than  a beggar  now,  and  if  things 
don't  mend  I may  be  an  outlaw  soon.  Any 
how,  I am  not  likely  to  keep  my  head  above 
w'atcr  much  longer.  Whenever  I do  go  down 
I’ll  think  of  the  chance  I have  had  to-day, 
but — I’ll  sink  alone." 

One  quick  sob  broke  from  Lena  Shafton : the 
hope  still  surviving  in  her  had  been  so  weak  and 
drooping  that  you  would  scarce  have  thought 
the  uprooting  of  it  would  have  brought  so  sharp 
a pang ; nevertheless,  only  a brave  effort  kept 
her  voice  under  control. 
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“You  have  answered  my  question  quite  hon- 
estly, I am  sure ; now  I will  answer  yours.  Yes- 
terday Lord  Atherstone  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
and  gave  me  till  this  morning  to  decide.” 

Possibly  certain  unselfish  impulses  had  prompt- 
ed Glynne’s  last  words  ; but  all  such  vanished 
under  the  provocation  of  the  point-blank  avow- 
al. Like  many  better  men  he  never  valued 
any  privilege  or  possession  aright  till  he  was 
on  the  point  of  losing  it ; and  never  estimated 
the  weight  of  any  impending  trouble  or  dan- 
ger till  ho  stood  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Xi0oc  dvatdijg.  A cool  reasoner  under  circum- 
stances where  most  persons  forget  to  reason,  he 
had  long  ago  admitted  to  himself  that  his  hold 
on  Lena  Shafton  was  really  untenable;  and, 
furthermore,  had  recognized  the  probability  of 
his  being  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  stand 
aside  to  make  room  for  some  wealthier  and 
worthier  suitor;  nevertheless,  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  vague  “some  one”  had  become 
a definite  unit  chafed  him  savagely. 

“So  it  was  Robin  Gray  after  all,”  he  said, 
“ at  least  as  far  as  age  goes ; but  there  the  par- 
allel ends ; the  ‘ bruising  baron’  is  by  no  means 
a ‘deuce  auld  carle.*  However,  there  is  some- 
thing paternal  in  the  arrangement,  that’s  one 
comfort.  One  ought  to  be  thankful  for  mer- 
cies ever  so  small.” 

Her  eyes  were  no  longer  timid  or  tender. 
“ I sent  for  you  to  ask  the  question  that  you 
have  just  answered ; but  I had  something  else 
to  say,  and  you  make  it  easier  for  me  than  I 
expected.  If  I marry  now — and  it  is  next  to 
certain  that  I do  marry — I will  be  honest  in 
intention  at  least:  the  past  must  lie  where  it 
lies;  and  I could  not  be  honest  even  so  far,  if 
it  was  not  settled  that  between  you  and  me,  all 
is  over  from  to-day — quite,  qnite  over.  I will 
meet  you  as  a friend  always,  and  I would  help 
you  if  I could ; but  I will  not  admit  your  right 
to  ask  for  one  iota  more ; and  if  you  do  ask, 
you  will  find  me  harder  to  deal  with  than  you 
imagine ; and  in  spite  of  his  fatherly  age,  Lord 
Atherstone,  I fancy,  is  very  well  able  to  take 
care  of  his  own.” 

“ A superb  resolve,”  he  retorted ; “ but,  sup- 
posing for  the  sake  of  argument  that  you  mean 
all  you  say,  do  you  think  a hold  like  mine  over 
you  is  slipped  off  like  a worn-out  glove  ? You 
are  bold,  ma  mie ; but  there’s  such  a thing  as 
being  overbold.” 

Her  gaze  was  still  steadfast,  and  in  her  smile 
there  w as  a touch  of  scorn. 

“Yes,  it’s  lucky  I am  not  a coward,  Caryl; 
a coward  might  fare  worse  at  your  hands  than 
even  I have  done.  Surely  we  understand  each 
other.  I know  that  you  could  stop  my  mar- 
riage, or  possibly  make  it  an  unhappy  one ; but 
you  know  too,  that  if  you  did  this  it  would 
never  bring  you  a step  nearer  to  me.  I don’t 
believe  that  out  of  simple  malice  you’d  try  to 
hurt  me,  when  up  to  this  moment  yon  never 
could  quarrel  with  a look  or  word  or  thought 
of  mine.  So  I have  small  reason  to  be  afraid, 
you  see.” 


| “I  didn’t  mean  to  threaten  yon,”  he  said, 
sullenly,  but  not  so  viciously,  “ I only  meant  to 
warn.  The  danger  that  I was  thinking  of 
would  come  from  yourself,  and  not  from  me. 
You  will  find  it  hard  to  remember,  just  at  the 
right  time,  all  the  text  about  wives’  duty,  and 
harder,  perhaps,  to  forget  old  times.  But  you 
may  go  your  way  in  peace  for  any  hindrance 
of  mine.  I’ll  drop  into  the  amicable  position 
as  gracefully  as  I can,  without  giving  Lord 
Atherstone  occasion  to  air  his  valor.  If  you 
ever  go  astray  in  my  company,  you  will  be  fol- 
lowing not  my  beck  and  call,  but — your  fate. 
I believe  we  both  mean  honestly  just  now;  and 
yet  I fear — that’s  the  right  word  for  it — that  all 
is  not  over  between  you  and  me.” 

Her  eyes  drooped  now,  and  she  shrank  a lit- 
tle, like  one  who,  hearing  an  evil  prophecy, 
thinks  that  it  may  prove  true,  though  the  lips 
that  have  uttered  it  seldom  speak  sooth. 

“I  do  not  fear,”  she  said;  but  her  voice 
somewhat  belied  her  words.  “ And  now  it  is 
time  that  we  should  say  ‘good-by.’  Say  it 
quickly,  Caiyl — it  is  far  best  so — and  say  it 
kindly.” 

He  had  risen  while  she  was  speaking,  and 
grasped  both  her  hands;  but  he  rather  held 
her  aloof  than  drew  her  toward  him. 

“ Good-by ! ” he  said,  hoarsely.  “ If  I didn’t 
think  it  would  bring  you  bad  luck  I’d  wish  you 
happy.  I am  glad  you  were  not  afraid  of  my 
hurting  you ; you  were  right  enough  there — now 
and  always.  Do  you  believe  that  every  scrap 
you  ever  wrote  to  me  is  burned  long  ago  ? You 
do  believe  it — well,  I’m  glad  of  that  too.  Good- 
by,  once  more.” 

He  flung  her  hands  away  with  a kind  of 
roughness ; but  there  was  no  anger  in  the  ges- 
ture, only  the  passion  of  one  putting  away  from 
him  a fierce  temptation  ; even  so  a man  parch- 
ed with  thirst  might  fling  aside  some  ruddy 
fruit  the  juice  of  which  is  deadly.  Then  he 
turned  and  went  hastily  out. 

Lena  made  no  effort  to  detain  oY  recall  him, 
but  sat  quite  silent  and  motionless,  her  hands 
lying  listlessly  where  they  had  fallen. 

So  Mrs.  Moreland  found  her  a few  minutes 
later,  when,  hearing  no  more  the  murmur  of 
voices,  she  ventured  in  .cautiously.  Neither 
did  Lena  stir  till  the  other’s  lips  were  pressed 
upon  her  forehead ; then  she  started  violently, 
shivering  all  over. 

“ He  might  have  kissed  me  once— just  once,” 
she*  murmured. 

Though  she  looked  up  into  her  friend’s  face 
piteously,  it  was  evident  that  she  spoke  only  to 
herself,  and  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  other's 
presence.  Neither  then  nor  thereafter  did  Lena 
Shafton  make  other  moan;  and  yet  she  had 
passed  through  one  of  those  crises  that  tdl 
more  upon  a life  than  lustres  or  decades. 

If  you  have  ever  read  that  sad,  cynical  book 
of  MUrger’s,  “La  Vie  de  Bobeme,”  you  will 
scarcely  have  forgotten  the  episode  of  the  Man - 
chon  de  Francine,  or  the  burial-scene  in  the  cem- 
etery under  the  November  fog.  The  earth  has 
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just  been  heaped  hastily  over  the  small  sordid 
codin,  and  by  the  side  of  the  low  mound  in 
which  the  wooden  crosslet  has  just  been  planted 
a mourner  is  standing,  whose  face  had  startled 
not  a few  of  those  who  came  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  the  dead.  Yet  the  one  audible  plaint 
that  breaks  from  his  lips  is  for  himself  rather 
than  for  his  lost  love — “ O ma  jeunesse  l cest 
vous  qu'on  enterre /** 

It  was  at  much  such  a funeral  that  Lena  had 
assisted.  The  freshness  of  girlhood  had  passed 
from  her  long  ago;  nevertheless,  when  she  came 
near  the  day,  there  did  survive  in  her  some  hope, 
howsoever  faint;  6omo  trust,  howsoever  inse- 
cure ; some  tenderness,  howsoever  wasted.  All 
these  now  were  dead  and  in  cerement ; and  of 
the  pall  covering  them,  it  were  best  never  to  lift 
one  corner  in  the  after-time.  In  Caryl  Glynne 
too,  though  in  lesser  degree,  there  was  worked 
a change.  Lena's  love  had  not  been  hard  to 
win ; he  had  accepted  it  as  if  he  were  gather- 
ing his  due ; and  he  had  not  always  since  kept 
his  fancy  in  curb ; nevertheless,  he  could  not  be 
charged  of  late  of  having  created  any  fresh 
scandal;  and  more  than  one  of  his  ancient 
allies  had  found  him  strangely  negligent  and 
cold.  As  he  walked  away  that  morning  there 
was  a void  within  him  such  as  he  had  never 
known  before ; and  though  he  was  little  given 
to  romantic  fancies,  there  was  ringing  in  his 
ears,  like  the  refrain  of  a sad  old  ditty,  this  one 
word — Alone.  Of  any  purely  unselfish  emo- 
tion he  had  probably  ceased  to  be  capable.  If 
the  link  between  himself  and  Lena  had  proved 
more  enduring  than  others  which  had  been 
snapped  or  loosened  so  easily,  the  excitement  of 
difficulty  had  much  to  do  with  this;  but  that  she 
had  exercised  a wonderful  fascination  over  him 
is  certain.  He  was  very  fond  of  her  in  his  own 
way ; he  thought  still,  as  he  had  thought  on  the 
second  evening  of  their  acquaintance,  that  there 
was  no  one  quite  like  her  in  all  the  world.  If 
any  freak  of  fortune  had  made  him  wealthy 
during  all  these  years,  I do  not  think  he  would 
have  debated  within  himself  for  one  instant 
whether  he  should  break  or  perform  his  prom- 
ise ; and  though  the  old  adage  about  reformed 
rakes  has  recently  fallen  into  much  disrepute — 
pattr  cause — it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
marriage  would  have  been  a miserable  one. 
But  you  see  when  Wild  air  and  Millamant  saw 
the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  swore  their  great 
oath  “ henceforth  to  live  cleanly,”  they  always 
had  a competence,  if  not  a fair  estate  to  retire 
upon.  To  the  pauper-profligate  it  is  allowed, 
of  course,  to  repent,  but  rarely  to  reap  the  fruits 
thereof  in  the  same  measure  as  his  wealthy  co- 
penitent. As  our  old  acquaintance,  Rebecca, 
remarked,  “It  would  be  easy  to  be  a good 
woman  on  five  thousand  a year.”  Rely  upon 
it,  some  excellent  intentions,  as  well  as  brilliant 
inventions,  have  lain  in  abeyance  purely  from 
want  of  base-capital. 

Be  mi  Shafton  had  many  faults — Caryl  Glynne, 
vices  not  a few.  The  love  subsisting  between 
them  was  a wild,  bitter  gourd,  that  it  would  be 


a sin  to  compare  to  the  honorable  domestic  tree, 
under  whose  branches  so  many  good  Christian 
couples  find  pleasure  and  peace ; nevertheless, 
when  it  was  cut  down,  there  was  taken  away 
their  best,  if  not  their  last  chance  of  thriving. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Shafton  was  by  no  means  a devout 
lady:  her  religious  observances,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  were  conventional,  if  not  compulsoiy ; 

“when  she  boumcd  her  to  rest,”  she  knelt 
down  to  her  orison  just  as  regularly  as  she 
brushed  out  her  hair.  It  had  been  her  custom 
so  to  do  from  early  childhood,  and  she  could 
not  have  omitted  either  ceremonial  without  a 
feeling  of  incompleteness  and  discomfort.  In 
like  manner,  she  regarded  church^going  rather 
as  a social  than  a sacred  duty.  But  the  mur- 
mured thanksgiving  that  escaped  her  when  she 
heard  what  answer  Lord  Atherstone  would  re- 
ceive, came  straight  and  fervent  from  her  heart ; 
and  the  ejaculation  was  not  only  sincere,  but 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  disinterested. 

In  her  pleading  with  Lena  yesterday,  she 
had  spoken  nothing  but  truth;  perhaps  not 
quite  all  the  truth.  It  was  true  that  she  felt 
so  tired  sometimes  that  rest,  in  whatsoever 
shape  it  came,  must  needs  have  been  grateful ; 
but  she  had  got  so  used  to  shifts  and  straits 
that  they  had  ceased  to  vex  her  so  keenly, 
and,  if  only  her  owq  fortunes  had  been  at 
stake  when  the  access  of  depression  wa9  over, 
she  would  have  found  strength  to  struggle  on 
to  the  end,  even  if  the  end  seemed  not  near. 

It  was  the  uncertainty,  or  worse  than  uncer- 
tainty, in  her  children's  future,  not  in  her  own, 
that  haunted  her  by  night  and  by  day,  and  it 
was  with  scarcely  a thought  of  her  own  person- 
al comfort  or  profit  that  she  had  pressed  upon 
Lena,  as  far  as  she  dared,  the  expediency  of  ac- 
cepting the  marriage  offer.  It  is  possible  that 
she  nourished  a vague  hope,  that  from  some 
such  a powerful  alliance  some  sort  of  advant- 
age might  accrue  to  Miles  ; but  she  had  had  no 
time  as  yet  to  put  this  into  shape  or  substance, 
and,  indeed,  was  more  than  content  that  the 
unlucky  prodigal  for  the  present  should  be  kept 
discreetly  in  the  back-ground. 

Just  one  more  word  in  favor  of  the  match- 
makers. They  have  long  been  fair  game  for 
every  pen,  male,  female,  and  epicene,  and  it  is 
a wonder  that,  under  the  shower  of  missiles, 
their  ranks  have  not  been  perceptibly  thinned, 
or  their  energy  abated.  Nevertheless,  if  these 
matters  were  sifted  thoroughly,  their  machina- 
tions might  be  found  more  free  from  the  leaven 
of  selfishness  than  are  most  human  plottings. 

The  instances  whore  this  manner  of  schemer 
can  reckon  on  any  profit,  private  or  personal, 
are  surely  rare,  and,  with  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization, must  become  rarer.  You  might  as 
well  compare  the  Derby  Dilly  with  the  Scotch 
Express  as  poor  Clarissa's  coevals  with  their 
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modem  antitypes ; but  on  no  one  point  perhaps 
would  the  difference  be  more  marked  than  in 
their  filial  relation.  Is  it  possible  that  scarce 
a century  has  slipped  away  since  the  well-nur- 
tured damsel  courtesied  low  on  entering  the 
presence  of  her  parents,  and  in  saluting  them 
always  remembered  to  temper  affection  with 
reverence  ? If  the  daughter  of  our  period  does 
not  practically  emancipate  herself  during  her 
maidenhood,  she  generally  assumes  independ- 
ence from  the  old  dominion  before  the  fashion 
of  her  trousseau  is  changed  ; and,  if  she  were 
slack  in  such  self-assertion,  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  a husband  ready  and  willing  to  take 
up  the  daggers : and  you  will  remember  that 
the  more  irritable  the  partie , the  less  tractable 
in  all  likelihood  will  be  the  son-in-law.  The 
meekest  of  men,  after  being  courted  and  adu- 
lated for  a certain  time,  will  be  apt  to  carry  his 
head  somewhat  high — too  high  at  all  events  to 
bow  it  readily  to  a pseudo- maternal  yoke. 
The  Old  Soldier  will  subsist  a useful  stock- 
personage  in  domestic  drama : there,  up  to  the 
last  retributive  scene,  she  may  make  the  pair 
of  innocent  turtle-doves  flutter  at  her  frown, 
and  fly  in  obedience  to  her  nod ; but  in  real 
society  she  is  a very  minor  power.  So  when 
patience,  science,  and  endurance,  such  as, 
while  depreciating  the  object,  we  needs  must 
admire,  have  not  been  spent  in  vain,  there  will 
remain  the  consciousness  of  having  done  her 
duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  she  was  called 
— the  fulfillment  of  the  maternal  instinct  that 
she  shares  with  all  others  of  the  like  sex  among 
God’s  creatures — the  vanity  of  successful  emu- 
lation, and  the  hope  that  each  success  may  be 
a stepping-stone  to  others  till  no  more  are  left 
to  aspire  to : beyond  this,  the  selfish  reward  is 
scarcely  more  substantial  than  the  gray  olive-  I 
wreath  of  Olympia : and  furthermore,  the  wear- 
er of  this  chaplet  would  gain  but  little  honor 
in  her  own  country.  The  hunting  of  the  nu- 
bile youth  is  not  a very  noble  or  elevating  pur- 
suit. Let  us  hope  that  for  this  reason  it  is  not 
given  to  man  to  achieve  renown  therein.  If 
you  have  any  doubts  of  our  disability  to  follow 
it  with  success,  you  have  only  to  watch  the 
widower  trying  his  hand  at  chaperonagc.  He 
may  be  foolishly  fond  in  indulgence ; he  may 
allow  his  gals  to  crowd  his  dinner-table  with 
their  admirers  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  fa- 
miliars ; he  may  occasionally  await  their  pleas- 
ure— this  is  a rare  instance — far  into  the  small 
hours  rubberless,  supperless,  yet  uncomplain- 
ing ; and  so  things  may  go  on  promisingly  for 
a while ; but  in  the  finer  professional  touches 
he  will  fail  none  the  less  lamentably,  and  very 
soon  recognizing  this,  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
transfer  his  charge  to  some  discreet  kinswo- 
man, retiring  himself  into  the  back-ground  till 
the  question  of  settlements  shall  arise.  Our 
weapons  are  a great  improvement  on  the  Ne- 
msean  club ; but  since  Heracles  failed  in  spin- 
ning, we  have  never  learned  to  wield  the  dis- 
taff. Ought  we  not  therefore  to  assign  some 
credit  to  the  slender  fingers  that  reel  off  so 


deftly  the  thread  that  sooner  or  later  binds  so 
many  of  our  fellows  ? 

Having  relieved  herself  by  her  brief  thanks- 
giving, Mrs.  Shafton  was  very  temperate  in 
triumph. 

“ You  have  made  me  so  happy,  darling,”  she 
said — and  a kiss  followed,  as  a matter  of  course ; 
but  she  was  far  too  wise  to  lavish  praises  or  ca- 
resses more  likely  to  irritate  than  to  soothe. 
Indeed,  something  in  Lena’s  face  prevented  her 
mother  from  being  quite  comfortable  or  confi- 
dent as  yet ; it  was  neither  angiy  nor  sorrowful, 
but  the  restless,  uneasy  look  would  have  been 
better  away ; and  in  all  her  movements,  subdued 
impatience  was  observable.  She  made  no  pre- 
tense at  touching  the  luncheon  that  had  been 
kept  waiting  for  her ; and  after  a second  glass  of 
wine,  her  cheeks  remained  so  "perfectly  color- 
less that  Mrs.  Shafton  was  constrained  to  re- 
mark thereon,  and  even  to  suggest  that  this 
might  be  artistically  amended ; but  Lena  would 
not  hear  of  such  a thing. 

“ I am  sorry  if  I look  like  a victim,”  she  said — 
“ especially  as  I don’t  feel  the  least  like  one. 
I dare  say  Lord  Atherstone  will  be  satisfied ; 
and  I don’t  think  he  would  approve  of  a make- 
up, even  for  such  a special  occasion.  At  any 
rate,  I shall  risk  it.” 

Her  mother  did  not  press  the  point;  and 
soon  afterward  retreated  to  her  own  chamber, 
whence  she  did  not  emerge  till  the  important 
interview  was  over. 

Twilight  was  closing  in  again  when  Lord 
Atherstone  was  ushered  into  Lena’s  presence ; 
but  the  room  was  not  dark  yet,  and  it  was 
lighted  up,  besides,  by  a cheerful  fire. 

Very  keenly  Ralph's  eyes  rested  on  the  girl’s 
face  as  she  rose  up  to  meet  him  ; but  they  read 
nothing  of  encouragement  there.  When  he 
took  her  hand,  he  felt  as  if  his  fate  was  still 
swaying  in  the  balance.  He  had  been  patient 
— strangely  patient  for  him— during  the  long 
hours  of  suspense ; but  he  was  too  eager  now 
to  know  the  best  or  the  worst  to  go  through 
any  form  of  greeting. 

“Well?” 

That  was  all  he  said ; and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  represent  in  type  the  intense 
question  of  that  one  syllable. 

Letting  her  hand  rest  in  his,  she  smiled  upon 
him — coldly,  it  is  true,  but  still  she  smiled. 

“ I can’t  tell  whether  it  will  turn  out  well  or 
ill;  but  I can  say  ‘yes,’  to  the  question  you 
asked  me  yesterday.” 

His  fingers  closed  round  hers  scarcely  ten- 
derly, but  with  the  quick  muscular  contraction 
of  one  shaken  by  sudden  emotion ; and  she  felt 
rather  than  saw  that  his  whole  frame  trembled. 

There  was  nothing  “superior”  about  Miss 
Shafton ; she  had,  indeed,  rather  more  than  her 
share  of  her  sex’s  weaknesses,  and  certainly  she 
did  just  then  savor  thoroughly  the  womanly  tri- 
umph of  controlling,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a 
nature  stronger  than  her  own. 

“ Do  you— can  you  mean  it  ?”  Ralph  said, 
in  a whisper.  “ I can  hardly  believe  it  yet.” 
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Lena  disengaged  herself  gently,  and  sank 
back  to  the  place  she  had  quitted,  motioning 
him  toward  another  chair  close  beside  her. 

“I  do  mean  it.  You  remember  what  you 
asked  me  for,  and  what  you  promised  to  be  sat- 
isfied with.  At  present  I dare  not  offer  more ; 
but  I will  try  my  very  best  to  be  happy  and  to 
make  you  so.  Now,  would  it  have  been  easier 
to  believe  all  this  if  I had  answered  you  on  the 
instant  ?” 

Was  it  the  remembrance — almost  too  late — 
of  a resolve  formed  before  he  came,  or  the 
prompting  of  his  better  angel,  or  the  paleness 
of  her  cheek  and  the  chilliness  of  her  smile, 
that  caused  Ralph  Atherstone  to  refrain  yet 
an  instant  before  he  set  the  cup  to  his  thirsty 
lips  ? I can  not  tell.  This  much  is  certain : he 
made  no  effort  to  detain  Lena,  and  did  not  take 
the  chair  she  indicated ; but  passing  round  her 
where  she  sat,  stood  in  just  the  same  posture 
as  yesterday,  and  as  he  made  answer,  he  looked 
down  on  her  with  the  same  earnest  gaze. 

44  It  would  have  been  harder — infinitely  hard- 
er. I remember  my  words  quite  well,  and  I 
mean  every  letter  of  them  still.  Don’t  misjudge 
me  if  you  can  help  it ; but  I have  thought  a 
good  deal  in  these  last  hours,  and  there  is 
something  I must  say : it  is  more  for  your  sake 
than  mine,  I swear.  Your  mother  promised 
me  that  she  would  not  try  to  influence  you ; she 
has  kept  her  promise,  I am  sure.  That  is  well ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  enough.  I will  accept  your 
faith — how  gladly  you  never  can  guess — and 
wait,  more  patiently  perhaps  than  you  think 
possible,  for  your  affection,  if  I am  only  assured 
— I want  no  other  assurance  than  your  own 
mind — that  you  are  now  heart-whole  and  heart- 
free.  Ah ! I see  you  are  angry.”  Indeed  her 
cheek  did  flush  stormily.  “ I don’t  wonder  at 
it.  Yet  I must  speak  out  in  my  own  rough 
way.  Being  what  you  are,  it  would  have  been 
simply  a miracle  if  no  one  more  lover-like  than 
a battered  old  soldier  had  sought  your  love.  I 
want  to  know  nothing  of  the  past,  and  I have 
not  a fear  for  the  future,  if  you  can  only  tell  me 
that,  at  this  moment  of  our  speaking,  no  other 
man’s  shadow  falls  between  us.  It  can  only  be 
a shadow  at  the  worst,  or  I should  have  had 
another  kind  of  answer.” 

Lena  was  constitutionally  very  fearless — in- 
deed a Shaft  on  of  Blytheswold  seldom  stumbled 
through  blenching  a danger — and  no  mercenary 
motive  swayed  her ; for  this  match  was  none  of 
her  contriving,  and  the  marring  of  it  would 
have  cost  her  not  one  Belfish  regret ; but  a cow- 
ardless schemer,  not  wholly  sordid  and  treach- 
erous, looking  up  into  the  face  of  that  true,  loyal 
gentleman,  might  have  found  it  hard  to  lie. 

“ I am  not  angry” — her  voice  and  color  were 
quite  steady  now.  44  You  have  a perfect  right 
to  speak  as  you  have  spoken,  and  I think  I am 
glad  you  have  done  so.  No ; I have  never  yet 
been  forced  to  answer  the  question  you  asked 
me  yesterday — but  that  is  because  I always 
wished  to  avoid  it— except — except  once.  In 
my  life  I bare  only  cared  but  for  one  person ; I 


did  care  for  him  very  much — more  perhaps 
than  I shall  ever  care  again.  If  you  wish  to 
hear  who  that  was,  and  how  it  ended,  and  how 
long  ago,  I won’t  refuse ; but  it  is  all  over — as 
much  over  as  if  he  were  dead.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise,  you  should  not  have  held  my  hand 
to-day.  But  if  you  choose  to  take  me  as  I am, 
you  will  not  need  to  be  jealous  even  of  a shadow.  ” 

Her  eyes  met  his  unshrinkingly ; and  as  they 
met  a light  came  out  on  his  face,  mellowing  its 
rugged  outline. 

44 1 don’t  wish  to  hear  one  other  word,”  he 
said.  “I  am  satisfied  once  and  for  all — so 
satisfied  that,  when  I doubt  again,  it  will  be 
because  you  yourself  have  told  me  it  is  time. 

When  I listen  to  any  other  witness,  I hope  that 
God,  in  my  greatest  need,  will  forget  to  listen 
to  me.” 

Bowing  his  head,  he  kissed  her  on  the  brow, 
not  passionately,  but  with  a fond  reverence,  and 
a certain  solemnity  withal,  ljjte  one  setting  his 
seal  to  a compact  whereon  hang  interests  of  life 
and  death. 

Thus  these  two  were  affianced. 

In  this  her  half-confession — that  it  was  in- 
complete was  not  her  fault,  remember — was 
Lena  Shafton  quite  honest  and  sincere  ? For 
the  moment,  beyond  a doubt,  she  held  herself 
so  to  be.  Only  a few  hours  ago  the  sudden 
mention  of  a certain  name  would  have  set  her 
pulses  throbbing ; but  now  that  name  had  been 
very  close  to  her  own  lips  without  causing  them 
to  tremble,  and  without  waking  within  her  a 
single  pang  of  longing  or  regret.  There  was 
much  strength  in  her  nature,  though  perhaps 
not  an  abiding  strength.  When  she  said  44  good- 
by,”  it  was  no  form  of  words.  Then  and  there 
she  crashed,  or  meant  to  crush,  her  luckless 
love  60  effectually  that  it  never  should  trouble 
her  more.  That  she  had  done  this,  she  did 
then  implicitly  believe.  If  Caryl’s  warning 
that  all  was  not  over  between  them  had  crossed 
her  mind,  she  would  have  set  it  at  naught  bold- 
ly, even  scornfully. 

Utter  folly — you  will  say.  But  is  the  case  so 
rare  that  we  should  wonder  at  or  discredit  it? 

Have  not  some  of  urf  in  our  time  beguiled  our- 
selves in  like  fashion,  and  suffered  for  it,  too  ? 

In  our  wisdom  and  valiance  we  set  our  foot 
upon  the  snake’s  head  and  keep  it  there  till  the 
venomous  beast  has  ceased  to  writhe,  and  lies 
quite  helpless  and  harmless  and  still;  and  so 
wend  on  our  way  rejoicing.  And  it  is  well 
with  us  for  a while.  By-and-by,  in  the  midst  of 
our  late-found  innocence  and  integrity,  a smile 
meant  for  another,  that  we  catch  in  passing, 
brings  fierce,  jealous  pain ; or  a look  meant  for 
ourself — only  for  ourself — brings  back  a thrill 
of  guilty  pleasure;  and  before  the  pain  or 
pleasure  has  passed,  a tightening  round  our 
heart  stops  its  healthy  beating.  No  need  to 
tell  us  what  that  means ; we  have  felt  it  often 
enough  before;  we  know  at  once  of  a surety 
that  the  creature  was  stunned,  not  slain ; per- 
haps it  only  mimicked  death  till  we  were  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  thqn  coming  to  its  evil  life 
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again,  had  lain  in  wait  till  it  could  creep  back 
unawares  to  its  old  coilipg-place,  there  to  abide 
till  some  charmer  shall  be  found  powerful 
enough  to  cast  it  forth  for  ever  and  aye. 

The  parallel  is  not  very  novel  or  original,  I 
own ; but  I fancy  it  will  be  needed  some  few 
times  yet  before  romances  cease  to  be  written 
and  read.  Perhaps  the  iteration  is  excusable, 
considering  how  often  through  tales,  only  over- 
true, winds  the  trail  of  The  Serpent. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Though  about  his  philosophy  thereis  always 
a savor  of  fresh  flowers  and  old  Falernian,  and 
though  his  saws  are  set  to  lightsome  music,  our 
friend  Flaccus  uttered  words  of  wisdom  now 
and  then,  and  dealt  stricter  justice  to  himself 
.than  to  Caesar  or  Maecenas ; and  thus  he  wrote 
when  his  tenth  lustre  was  waning : 

Jam  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui, 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero, 

Nec  viuciro  novis  tempora  floribus. 

The  lines  are  not  hard  to  construe,  and  cer- 
tain elders,  under  certain  circumstances,  might, 
with  advantage,  lay  them  to  heart.  We  can 
not  wonder  at  the  jubilation  of  Lycus  when  the 
dissimilis  Chloe  consents  to  smile  upon  his  suit  ; 
but  if  he  would  moderate  the  first  exuberance 
of  his  transports,  it  might  be  better,  not  only 
for  his  dignity,  but  for  his  interests.  Chloe,  at 
least,  would  be  little  likely  to  quarrel  with  such 
reserve  in  her  adorer. 

Under  Ralph  Atherstone’s  ragged  exterior 
there  was  hidden  a shrewd  tact  that  not  inaptly 
supplied  the  place  of  innate  delicacy.  His  man- 
ner that  afternoon  might  have  appeared  to  some 
rather  formal  and  cold ; but  in  her  present  frame 
of  mind  it  exactly  suited  Lena.  She  had  no 
aversion  for  her  affianced,  and  already  it  was 
pleasant  to  feel  herself  under  thoroughly  safe 
protectorate ; nevertheless,  it  was  an  intense  re- 
lief to  find  that  she  was  not  expected  to  be  even 
passively  amative. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  words  of  their  be- 
trothal had  been  spoken  the  pair  were  sitting 
side  by  side,  but  at  a fairly  decorous  distance, 
discussing  their  future  as  placidly  as  if  months 
had  passed  since  then.  Lord  Atherstone  was 
quite  frank  about  the  state  of  affairs  atTemple- 
stowe. 

“There  must  be  a change,  of  course,”  he 
said,  “sooner  or  later,  perhaps  the  sooner  the 
better ; but  it  takes  some  time  to  make  a new 
home,  and  I should  be  loth  to  hurry  Philip  and 
Marian  in  their  arrangements.  She  has  been 
a good  daughter  to  me.  I fancy  you’ll  get  on 
well  together.  At  any  rate,  you  won’t  mind 
sheltering  them  till  they’re  settled  ?” 

“How  could  I mind  it?”  Lena  interrupted. 
“ It  is  the  very  thing  I should  have  suggested. 
I wish  I could  be  sure  that  Lady  Marian  would 
like  me ; she  might  give  me  so  many  hints  about 
housekeeping.  You  know  I shall  make  all  sorts 
of  mistakes,  for  our  manage  at  Bly  theswold  is  on 


the  most  limited  scale,  and  I have  bad  no  prac- 
tice even  there ; and  besides,  I shall  feel  so  fear- 
fully like  an  interloper  at  first.” 

“ Never  that , I hope,  ” he  said,  gravely.  4 4 Ma- 
rian’s a very  good  manager,  I believe,  and  I am 
much  mistaken  in  her  if  she  doesn’t  help  you  to 
feel  yourself  at  home  at  once.  I shall  write  to 
her — not  to  Philip — by  to-night’s  post ; and  I 
have  not  much  time  to  spare.  I must  see  your 
mother,  of  course,  before  I go.” 

He  leaned  forward  as  he  rose,  and  kissed  her 
— this  time  upon  the  cheek ; but  still  with  the 
same  formal  courtesy  that  had  marked  his  first 
salute. 

Five  minutes  later  Lena  sat  in  her  own  room 
alone,  rather  dazed  than  bewildered,  but  with 
an  impression,  nevertheless,  that  eveiy  thing 
had  gone  more  smoothly  than  she  had  expected. 
At  any  rate,  this  much  is  certain : if  by  speak- 
ing a word  she  could  have  undone  the  evening’s 
work — ay  ! and  the  morning’s  to  boot — that 
word  would  not  now  have  been  spoken. 

Over  Mrs.  Shafton’s  interview  with  her  in- 
tended son-in-law  it  is  not  necessary  to  linger ; 
though  brief,  it  was  very  much  to  the  purpose; 
and  when  it  was  ended,  she  had  every  right  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a long,  blissful  reverie ; 
for  the  shoals  were  weathered  now,  and  between 
her  fair  ship  and  anchorage  lay  nothing  but  the 
common  chances  of  life  and  death. 

If  Ralph  Lord  Atherstone  had  been  asked 
the  question  whether  from  infancy  upward  he 
had  ever  stood  in  awe  of  any  human  being,  he 
might  very  safely  have  answered  “ No.”  For 
his  homely  old  father  he  had  entertained  but 
little  reverence — not  a particle  of  fear ; and  if 
in  his  early  soldiering  days  he  held  his  chief  in 
some  inward  as  well  as  outward  respect,  it  was 
to  the  authbrity,  not  to  the  man,  that  he  de- 
ferred, on  the  principle  of  a sentinel  saluting. 
Of  late  years,  w heresoever  he  abode,  he  had  had 
the  right  to  command,  and  had  naturally  waxed 
more  and  more  independent  of  others’  opinion. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  not  without  a kind 
of  awkwardness  and  reluctance  that  lie  began 
the  letter  w'herein  his  affianced  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her  relatives  in  posse:  indeed,  two  or 
three  sheets  were  torn  up  before  one  was  filled. 
Thus  the  note  ran  at  last : 

“ My  dear  Marian, —By  all  rule  and  precedent  this 
letter  ought  to  be  addressed  to  Philip.  I address  It 
thus  simply  because  I think  that  the  news  it  brings 
concern  yon  more  nearly  than  him.  If  I have  not 
misjudged  you  both,  he  has  always  rather  disliked 
Templestowe  than  otherwise,  while  you  have  grown 
fond  of  the  place ; and  therefore  would  be  more  in- 
terested In  any  change  there.  There  will  be  a great 
change,  and  very  soon ; for  I hope  within  a few  weeks 
to  bring  a wife  home.  Her  name  is  Lena  Shafton, 
and  she  comes  of  as  good  a stock  as  any  in  the  North 
Country,  though  the  Blytheswold  branch  is  the  youn- 
ger oue.  In  all  other  respects  I suppose  the  world 
will  call  my  choice  unwise ; but  the  world  and  I have 
had  so  little  to  do  with  each  other  of  late  that  this 
does  not  trouble  me.  I believe  that  the  future  Lady 
Atherstone  would  become  a higher  station  than  I can 
offerher.  And  she  believes  that  there  is  nothing  tohin- 
der  our  happiness,  though  I am  more  than  twice  her 
age.  This  ought  surely  to  be  sufficient.  I do  not  ex- 
pect any  congratulations  from  you ; but  I do  expect 
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that  you  will  help  to  make  Lena's  way  smooth  at  first : 
how — your  own  sense  and  tact  will  tell  you  better 
than  I could  suggest.  If  I am  wrong  in  this  alliance 
it  will  be  unlucky  for  us  all.  You  know  enough  of  our 
family  arrangements  to  be  aware  that  I could  not,  if  I 
would,  materially  affect  Philip’s  future  interests.  I 
should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  I thought  that  you  could 
possibly  interpret  a word  I have  written  into  a notice 
to  quit  Templestowe.  I hope— and  Lena  thoroughly 
sympathizes  with  me  here — that  you  will  make  it 
your  home  till  you  have  found  another  quite  to  your 
mind ; and  you  will  be  welcome  there  at  any  and  all 
times  till  my  death  brings  you  back  to  your  own.  You 
need  not  answer  this,  as  I shall  be  home  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  When  we  meet  I do  not  wish  my  in- 
tended marriage  to  be  a forbidden  subject;  I only 
wish  it  to  be  considered  as  practically  an  accom- 
plished fact  About  such  things  perhaps  the  least 
said  the  soonest  mended.  You  will  show  this  to 
Philip,  of  course,  so  that  I need  send  him  no  separate 
message. 

41 1 am  now  and  always  affectionately  yours, 

44  Atokbstone." 

A simple,  straightforward  letter  enough,  and 
though  a trifle  imperious,  kindly,  not  less  than 
honestly,  meant ; yet  it  did  not  altogether  sat- 
isfy the  writer.  He  imagined  Marian’s  keen 
satirical  eyes  gleaming  and  her  lips  curling  as 
she  read ; and  this  fancy  might  account  for  the 
half-defiant  term  of  more  than  one  sentence. 
However,  it  was  finished,  such  as  it  was ; and 
as  he  rose  from  his  writing-table,  Lord  Ather- 
stone  shook  himself  as  a man  who  has  been 
working  hard  in  a constrained  posture ; and  he 
did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  till  he  had  dropped 
the  letter  into  a pillar-box  on  his  way  down  to 
Saint  James’s  Street. 

You  remember  the  brightening  of  Ralph’s 
face  when  Lena  gave  him  the  last  assurance  he 
required ; in  despite  of  his  late  occupation  this 
could  not  have  altogether  vanished ; for  he  had 
not  been  long  in  his  club,  when  a man  who 
had  watched  him  curiously  for  a minute  or  so, 
came  up  and  accosted  him.  The  two  had  been 
intimate  and  friends,  so  far  as  the  tempera- 
ment of  one  allowed,  since  they  first  served 
together ; and  still  called  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names. 

“What’s  happened  to  you,  Ralph?”  Sir 
Charles  Wroughton  said.  “ Yon  look  positive- 
ly benevolent.  If  you  hadn’t  more  money  than 
yon  could  spend,  I should  have  thought  you 
had  come  into  a fortune ; or  if  you  were  a 
score  of  years  younger,  that  you  were  going  to 
be  married.” 

Atherstone  smiled  rather  grimly. 

“ Considering  it  was  a snap  shot  and  made 
in  a bad  light,  that  second  barrel  does  you  cred- 
it. It  has  an  odd  sound,  I dare  say ; but — I am 
going  to  be  married.” 

In  the  distant  corner  where  they  stood  their 
talk  could  not  be  overheard,  and  the  room  was 
nearly  empty ; but  the  long  shrill  whistle  with 
which  the  other  greeted  this  intelligence  caused 
more  than  one  reader  of  the  evening  papers  to 
look  up. 

“It  does  sound  odd,”  he  assented,  after  a 
pause  of  several  seconds ; “ but  what  does  sound 
matter,  after  all?  I believe  we’re  both  of  us 
in  the  very  bloom  of  our  age,  if  the  world  would 
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only  think  so;  and  you’re  the  wiriest  of  the 
two.  At  any  rate,  we  can  give  weight  away 
yet,  to  most  of  the  cigarette — and — absinthe 
lot.  No,  it  isn’t  the  age  that  staggers  me ; but 
I thought  you  were  more  set  as  a widower  than 
I am  as  a bachelor.  Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  the 
lady’s  name  ? Or,  at  all  events,  do  I know  her  ?” 

“ There’s  no  mysteiy  in  the  matter ; and  you 
knew  her  about  a week  before  I did.  It  is 
Percy’s  niece,  Lena.” 

Wroughton’s  eyes  ceased  to  twinkle,  and  his 
jovial  countenance  fell. 

“Percy’s  niece?”  he  muttered — “and  wild 
Cosmo  Shafton's  daughter?  and — ” 

He  was  not  a recluse  like  his  friend,  you  see, 
and  was  pretty  well  posted  in  all  the  scandals 
of  the  last  ten  years.  If  the  sentence  had  been 
completed,  it  might  have  run — “and  the  girl 
they  talked  of  with  Caryl  Glynne?” — but  he 
gulped  the  words  back,  and  went  on — “How 
we  should  have  laughed  when  we  were  all  up 
at  Kirkfell,  if  any  one  had  prophesied  what 
would  come  to  pass ! You,  most  of  all,  Ralph, 

I do  believe.” 

“Not  unlikely— just  at  first;  but  before  I 
got  south  I knew  my  own  mind,  though  she 
never  knew  it  till  yesterday.  You’ve  my  free 
leave  to  laugh  as  much  as  you  like  now — not 
that  any  of  you  would  ask  it.  You  haven’t 
congratulated  me  yet.” 

In  much  going  to  and  fro  in  the  world  Sir 
Charles  Wroughton  had  not  rubbed  off  all  his 
honesty,  and  still  had  a fair  amount  of  con- 
science left  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  He 
would  not  be  trapped  into  a conventionalism 
now. 

“ Compliments  would  be  rather  out  of  place 
between  you  and  me,”  he  gruiqbled.  “You 
don’t  want  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day  that  I 
wish  well  to  you  and — and — yours.”  It  was  a 
tough  monosyllable,  but  he  mastered  it  at  last. 

“ There  will  be  plenty  to  congratulate,  and  not 
a few  to  envy  you.  She’s  handsomer  than  any 
picture  I’ve  seen.” 

Atherstone's  face  brightened  again.  It  was 
very  evident  how  even  that  acknowledgment 
gratified  him. 

And  then  their  conversation  turned  on  safer 
ground. 

Years  after,  with  the  regret  of  a man  who 
has  in  his  obstinacy  set  at  naught  a clear  evil 
omen,  Ralph  remembered  the  strangeness  of 
his  old  comrade’s  manner,  and  how  in  the 
meagre  expression  of  sympathy  his  tongue  had 
halted.  When  the  end  had  come  to  pass  Charles 
Wroughton  called  himself  coward  for  not  hav- 
ing spoken  out  bluntly,  though,  after  all,  he  had 
nothing  surer  to  rest  upon  than  report  or  sur- 
mise ; nor  would  plain  speaking  have  much 
availed.  If  proof  positive  had  been  set  before 
Ralph  Atherstone  just  then,  he  would  assured- 
ly have  refused  to  listen  or  to  read ; and  vague 
hints  or  warnings  would  no  more  have  turned 
him  from  his  purpose  than  floating  flecks  of 
thistle-down  would  check  or  change  the  course 
of  the  north  wind. 
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By  RANDOLPH  B.  MARCY,  U.S.A. 


XIL — A ROUGH  CUSTOMER. 

A FRIEND  of  ours,  while  journeying  through 
Northern  Minnesota  in  1858,  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Sir  Francis  Sykes,  an  En- 
glish amateur  sporting  gentleman,  who  was  re- 
turning from  an  extended  hunting  expedition 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
its  tributaries,  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s 
territory.  He  had  several  wagons  loaded  with 
moose,  elk,  mountain-sheep,  and  antelope  ant- 
lers, buffalo  heads,  panther  and  grizzly  bear 
skins,  and  numerous  other  trophies  of  his  prow- 
ess— all  of  which  were  kindly  exhibited  to  our 
friend ; and  the  manner,  locality,  and  circum- 
stances attending  the  discovery,  capture,  and 
killing  of  each  w ere  minutely  described  by  the 
distinguished  votary  of  Nimrod. 

Sir  Francis  was  eminently  dignified  and 
courtly  in  his  deportment,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a high-toned  urbanity,  mixed  with  a 
good  share  of  dry  humor,  in  liis  composition ; 
and  he  evinced  a keen  appreciation  for  the 
ludicrous,  as  the  following  story,  related  by 
himself,  will  show : 

While  passing  through  the  unsettled  wilds 
of  Minnesota,  en  route  to  Fort  Garry  and  the 
hunting-grounds  in  the  Far  North,  Sir  Francis 
happened  to  fall  in  with  an  old  hunter  and 
trapper  who  had  passed  the  best  part  of  his  life 
in  the  mountains,  and  whose  adventures  inter- 
ested him  so  much  that  he  employed  him  to 
act  as  guide  and  hunter  to  his  party. 

This  man  Yf&s  one  of  those  anomalous,  self- 
reliant  specimens  of  humanity  only  found 
among  the  Indians,  or  in  the  outer  line  of 
frontier  settlements,  and  he  regarded  himself 
fully  as  good,  if  not  a little  better,  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  potentate 
in  the  universe.  Moreover,  he  entertained  the 
most  supreme  contempt  for  what  he  considered 
as  the  ridiculous  conventionalities  and  customs 
of  civilized  society,  having  no  respect  whatever 
for  the  deference  paid  by  many  to  rank  and 
titles.  He  could  not  be  taught  to  give  Sir 
Francis  his  proper  appellation,  but  generally 
called  him  “Pap,”  or  “old  man  Sykes;”  and 
when  he  wished  to  be  particularly  respectful 
he  would  address  him  as  “Cap,”  “Boss,”  or 
“Square.”  This,  however,  did  not  give  Sir 
Francis  any  uneasiness,  as  he  was  a sensible 
man,  and  rather  enjoyed  the  thing  than  other- 
wise. 

The  party,  augmented  by  this  “Leather- 
stocking,’’continued  on  down  Red  River  to  Pem- 
bina, and  in  due  course  of  time  arrived  at  Fort 
Garry,  when  the  extensive  retinue  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  gate,  and  Sir  Francis  directed  his 
guide  to  go  in,  find  the  Governor,  and  say  to 
him  that  Sir  Francis  Sykes,  just  arrived  from 
London,  presented  his  compliments  to  Governor 
Mactavish,  and  begged  he  would  do  him  the 


favor  of  stepping  out  for  a moment,  as  be  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him ; and,  in  order  to  insure 
that  no  blunder  should  be  made,  be  repeated 
the  message  to  the  man,  who  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  comprehended  its  purport  per- 
fectly, and  thereupon  entered  the  fort,  quite 
elated  at  the  importance  of  his  errand,  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  distinguished 
employer.  Having  ascertained  where  the  Gov- 
ernor s quarters  were,  ho  went  directly  up  to 
the  door,  and,  without  ringing  or  knocking, 
opened  it,  entered  sans  c€r€monicf  and  approach- 
ing the  Governor,  who  wras  seated  at  a table 
busily  engaged  in  writing,  administered  a hearty 
slap  upon  his  back  with  his  huge  paw,  and  laid : 

“ How  are  ye  by  this  time,  ole  hoss  ?” 

Astounded  at  such  audacious  familiarity,  the 
dignified  Governor  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  fa- 
cing the  intruder  w ith  a menacing  expression  of 
countenance,  exclaimed : “ What  in  the  devil 
do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel  ? Get  out  of  my 
house  instantly,  or  I’ll  have  you  kicked  out!’* 

The  guide  wras  by  no  means  intimidated  or 
discomposed  at  this  rude  reception  of  his  well- 
meant  salutation,  but  with  a significant  wink 
of  one  eye,  as  much  as  to  indicate  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  about,  he  replied  : “ Hold  on, 
Gov,  keep  cool,  and  skip  the  hard  words,  fur 
ole  man  Sykes,  out  thar  to  the  gate,  wants  to 
see  ye.  He’s  got  some  comple-wents  for  ye, 

I guess.  So  come  along,  Gov,  and  don’t  be 
skeert ; I’ll  show  ye  the  way ! ” 

XI IL — THE  OLD  ARMY. 

The  officers  of  the  army,  previous  to  the  re- 
bellion, were,  for  the  most  part,  educated  at  the 
Military  Academy;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were  generally  men  of  intelligence 
and  culture,  w ho  entertained  the  most  exalted 
conceptions  of  integrity  and  moral  personal  re- 
sponsibility. These  attributes  were  cherished 
and  cultivated  in  service  with  an  esprit  du  a>rp* 
truly  commendable. 

Tho  numerous  examples  where  these  men, 
during  the  late  war,  were  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
bursement of  vast  sums  of  public  money,  and 
could  perhaps,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  have 
swindled  the  government  and  covered  their 
tracks,  as  some  others  are  said  to  have  done, 
but  who,  instead  of  this,  guarded  the  public  in- 
terests with  zealous  care,  and  arc  now'  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  limited  \)sl\  for  subsist- 
ence from  month  to  month,  most  strikingly 
evinces  the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated. 
Moreover,  the  appropriations  made  for  Indians 
by  the  Congress  of  18G8,  wherein  army  officers 
were  required  to  witness  the  disbursements  of 
civilian  agents  and  certify  to  their  accuracy, 
conclusively  shows  the  confidence  reposed  in 
their  integrity  by  our  National  Legislature. 

But,  alas!  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the 
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greater  part  of  these  pure  and  noble  spirits  laid 
down  their  lives,  were  crippled,  or  ruined  their 
constitntions  in  the  service  of  their  country  dur- 
ing the  protracted  continuance  of  the  rebellion, 
so  that  but  few  of  them  now  remain  upon  the 
active  service  list. 

It  is  a notable  fact,  however,  that  there  were 
in  the  old  establishment  a few  men  who,  for 
gallant  conduct  in  action,  had  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  or  who,  through  the  influence 
of  political  friends,  had  obtained  commissions, 
and  many  of  these  were  q^coroplished  gentle- 
men, honorable  men,  and  excellent  officers ; 
but  the  education  of  some  had  been  sadly  neg- 
lected; and,  indeed,  one  was  occasionally  found 
who  entertained  supreme  contempt  for  any  lit- 
erature save  the  Army  Regulations  and  the 
Tactics. 

Upon  a certain  occasion,  the  precise  date  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  when  a 
detachment  of  troops  was  about  setting  out 
from  the  Missouri  River  upon  a long  march 
across  the  Plains,  and  when  the  limited  amount 
of  transportation  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  officers*  baggage  to  the  minimum 
regulation  allowance,  the  commanding  officer, 
who  was  never  known  to  consume  much  time 
over  books,  but  seldom  declined  a pressing  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  a social  glass,  was  ap- 
plied to  by  a young  subaltern  just  from  West 
Point  for  permission  to  carry  along  a small 
package  of  books  which  he  had  provided  him- 
self with  to  while  away  the  dull  monotony  of 
garrison  life.  The  commander  replied,  that  he 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  thing 
in  reason  for  all  his  officers ; but,  when  transpor- 
tation was  so  very  limited,  as  in  that  particular 
instance,  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  encumber 
his  wagons  with  such  useless  trumpery  as  books. 
He  was  very  sorry  to  refuse,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  comply  with  the  request.  The  young  gen- 
tleman went  away  greatly  disappointed  ; and 
shortly  afterward  another  officer,  a particular 
friend  of  the  commander,  came  up  and  made 
application  to  have  a barrel  of  whisky  transport- 
ed in  the  wagons,  which  probably  weighed  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  lieutenant’s  rejected  little 
parcel  of  books.  To  this  request  he  received 
the  following  reply : 

“Certainly,  Lieutenant— certainly,  Sir;  of 
coarse  you  can  take  along  a barrel  or  two  of 
whisky,  or  any  thing  else  in  reason ; but  the  idea 
of  lumbering  up  my  wagons  with  books  is  most 
preposterous,  and  I must  say  that  I am  aston- 
ished at  such  an  unreasonable  request  coming 
from  any  officer  of  my  command.” 

This  same  officer  was  once  presented  with  a 
sword  by  a friend,  who  assured  him  that  it  was 
a genuine  specimen  of  the  rare  Toledo  blade. 
He  himself,  it  is  true,  had  not  a very  clear  con- 
ception of  what  was  meant  by  this  peculiar  des- 
ignation of  the  weapon,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel ; but  he  was  confident  that  it  was  some- 
thing better  than  the  regulation  sabre,  and 
prized  it  highly.  He  often  exhibited  the  pres- 
ent to  his  friends,  who  generally  concurred  with 


him  in  the  discussion  of  its  merits ; but  upon 
one  occasion  an  officer,  who  professed  to  be  a 
connoisseur  in  such  matters,  ventured  to  ex- 
press a doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  metal,  re- 
marking, at  the  same  time,  that  but  very  few 
well-authenticated  Toledo  or  Damascus  blades 
could  now  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  that  probably  the  most  of  these  were  in 
possession  of  rich  Spanish  hidalgos,  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  part  with  them  at  any  price. 
Moreover,  added  he,  the  secret  of  manipulating 
the  steel  from  which  these  rare  specimens  of 
art  were  produced  was  lost  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  proprietor  of  the  weapon,  at  this  attempt 
to  cast  a shadow  of  doubt  upon  its  genuineness, 
became  quite  excited,  and,  j innping  to  his  feet, 
exclaimed,  in  a loud  tone  of  voice:  “Spanish 
hidalgo — h — 1 ! I tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  no  coun- 
terfeit, but  a real  Simon  pure  Toledo  blade; 
and  I pledge  you  my  word,  Sir,  that  a friend 
of  old  Toledo  himself  assured  me  that  this  was 
the  very  last  sword  the  old  man  made  before  he 
took  sick  and  died.” 

XIV. — INDIAN  DIPLOMACY. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  West,  that  they,  like  the  African  race,  are 
inferior  in  intellect  to  the  Caucasian,  and  that 
their  powers  of  mind  are  so  limited  that  crafty 
and  designing  white  men  can  cheat  and  cajole 
them  without  their  being  aware  of  the  fact. 

This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  true,  as 
can  easily  be  shown.  The  fact  is,  the  intellect- 
ual and  reasoning  powers  of  the  natives  are  in 
the  highest  degree  active  and  bright,  and  they 
possess  as  correct  an  appreciation  of  right  and 
justice,  and  as  vivid  a conception  of  wrong  and 
fraud,  as  any  other  people. 

Nearly  all  the  trouble  we  have  encountered, 
in  our  dealings  with  the  Indian  tribes  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  resulted  from  the  non-com- 
pliance on  our  part  with  treaty  stipulations,  to- 
gether with  the  injustice  and  fraud  practiced 
upon  them  by  dishonest  agents.  And  this  is 
as  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  them  as 
it  would  be  by  white  men. 

A few  apposite  examples,  which  I am  about 
to  relate,  will  illustrate  this  most  conclusively. 

A chief  of  one  of  the  bands  of  Sioux  told  the 
commissioners  who  were  making  a treaty  with 
them  that  his  people  did  not  want  any  more 
agents  who  had  fathers  and  brothers-in-law  to 
support  from  their  annuities.  That  the  one 
present  (pointing  to  an  cx-ngent)  came  among 
them  with  all  his  worldly  effects  contained  in  a 
carpct-bag,  but  accompanied  by  a considerable 
retinue  of  relatives,  all  of  whom  occupied  posi- 
tions about  the  agency  for  four  years ; and 
when  they  went  away,  it  took  several  wagons 
to  carry  their  effects.  They  were  all  rich. 

A chief  of  another  prairie  tribe,  in  a council 

with  General , told  him  that  their  agent, 

who  was  present,  had  stolen  half  their  goods, 
and  buried  the  balance. 
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Along  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, near  the  base  of  the  snow-clad  and  ele- 
vated peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Plata,  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado  of  California, 
and  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  but  remote 
and  unfrequented,  sections  within  the  limits  of 
our  entire  possessions,  are  found  two  nomadic 
bands  of  Indians  called  “ Ca-po-ta ” and  “ Wo - 
man-o-che ” — Utes — who  yet  are  unconUypinated 
by  contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

That  ubiquitous  and  all-pervading  cosmopo- 
lite, the  gold-hunter,  who  has  “ prospected ” al- 
most every  other  “gulch”  and  crevice  in  our 
vast  mountain  ranges,  has  not  as  yet  penetra- 
ted into  the  heart  of  this  particular  locality,  so 
that  the  natives  of  this  section  may  bo  said  to 
retain  to  this  day  very  nearly  their  normal  con- 
dition. 

A careful  observer  of  human  nature,  who 
visited  the  country  alluded  to  but  a short  time 
since,  came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  In- 
dians who  roam  over  it,  and  upon  one  occa- 
sion the  principal  chief  of  the  Woman-ouches , 
“ Pe-as-te-cho-pa,”  with  twenty  of  his  braves, 
paid  a visit  to  his  camp.  The  chief  was  a man 
of  highly  dignified  bearing,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  a magnificent  specimen  of  his  race. 
Possessing  a commanding  and  well-proportion- 
ed figure  of  the  “ Apollo  Belvidere ” type,  which 
was  tall,  erect,  and  lithe,  with  an  open,  intelli- 
gent, and  kindly  expression  of  countenance,  all 
his  movements  and  gestures  were  eminently 
dignified  and  graceful. 

He  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a great  war- 
rior, and  had  performed  many  daring  and  sig- 
nal feats  of  valor ; but*it  was  said  of  him  that, 
during  the  excitement  of  battle,  the  lineaments 
of  his  features  underwent  such  an  entire  meta- 
morphosis, that  the  calm  repose  of  his  usually 
benignant  countenance  then  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  savage  and  diabolical  fe- 
rocity. 

After  going  through  the  customary  Indian 
greeting  of  hugging  and  rubbing  faces  together, 
they  seated  themselves  upon  the  grass  and  in- 
formed their  white  brothers  that  a big  smoke 
was  the  next  important  feature  on  the  pro- 
gramme. This  preliminary  having  been  dis- 
posed of  with  all  due  ceremony,  the  chief  said 
he  would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  object 
of  this  visit  of  the  pale-faces  into  his  country ; 
and  he  was  particularly  desirous  to  know  if  this 
was  a prelude  to  the  advent  of  gold-hunters, 
to  which  he  and  his  people  were  firmly  opposed, 
as  he  said  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  would  lead  to  their  speedy  demorali- 
zation and  extinction. 

He  was  assured  that  this  was  not  the  object 
of  the  visit,  but  that  it  was  one  merely  of  curi- 
osity and  pleasure.  He  was  satisfied,  and  a 
long  talk  ensued,  during  which  the  chief  in- 
quired if  any  one  of  the  party  ever  communi- 
cated, either  orally  or  by  letter,  with  their 
“ great-grandfather,”  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  on  being  informed  that  the 
principal  man  present  was  in  constant  commu- 


nication with  bis  venerable  relative,  he  said  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  him  if  he  would  make 
known  to  the  head  chief  of  the  whites  that  the 
Utes,  from  time  to  time,  had  had  a number 
of  agents  6ent  to  them,  some  of  whom  had 
proved  good  and  others  bad.  For  example: 
he  was  of  opinion  that  Kit  Carson  and  three 
others  whom  he  named  were  honest  men,  and 
that  when  presents  were  sent  out  for  his  peo- 
ple by  the  President  these  agents  had  always 
brought  them  directly  to  the  tribe,  where  they 
fairly  distributed  thpm ; but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  he  had  not  so  much  confidence  in  three 
other  men  whose  names  he  mentioned,  and  who 
also  had  been  their  agents.  He  added  : It  is  a 
vejry  long  road  from  Washington  to  our  hunt- 
ing-grounds; and  when  our  great-grandfather 
starts  out  a train  of  wagons  loaded  w ith  pres- 
ents for  his  red  children  in  the  mountains,  un- 
der charge  of  snch  agents  as  those  last  men- 
tioned, they  do  not,  as  a general  rule,  go  far  be- 
fore they  come  to  a road  leaving  the  main  trail 
and  turning  to  the  right.  One  wagon  takes 
this  road,  and  gets  lost.  In  a little  while  an- 
other wagon  takes  a road  to  the  left,  and  is 
heard  of  no  more.  And  thus  they  continue  to 
depart  from  the  train,  until  at  length,  when  its 
destination  is  reached,  only  two  or  three  of  the 
original  outfit  remain.  All  the  others  have  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
became  of  them ; but  he  had  been  informed 
that  those  agents  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
became  rich. 

As  a new  agent  had  just  been  appointed  for 
these  Indians,  it  was  suggested  to  the  chief 
that  perhaps  he  had  better  suspend  judgment 
in  regard  to  him  until  they  had  given  him  a 
fair  trial,  and  that  possibly  he  might  prove  as 
honest  and  true  a friend  to  them  as  Carson  had 
been. 

He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  the  new  agent,  but  continued  to  detail 
his  grievances,  saying  that  his  people  were  very 
destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; that  they 
had  put  on  their  very  best  attire  to  pay  this  visit 
of  ceremony ; and  that  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
they  were  then  nearly  naked ; moreover,  he 
said,  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  except  a few 
wild  berries  that  grew  in  the  mountains.  That 
when  Kit  Carson  was  their  agent  he  often  gave 
them  provisions,  and  occasionally  he  even  pre- 
sented them  with  6ugar  and  coffee,  w hich  they 
did  not  like  at  first,  but  they  soon  became  very 
fond  of  it,  and  now  they  preferred  it  to  any 
thing  else ; so  that  if  the  party  had  a little  to 
spare  he  would  be  mighty  glad  to  get  it. 

The  exponent  of  the  white  men  sympathized 
with  them  most  sincerely,  gave  them  some  pro- 
visions, and  reiterated  the  expression  of  earnest 
hope  that  their  new'  agent  would  do  more  for 
them  than  any  others  had  done ; and  that  when 
he  undertook  to  conduct  a train  of  wagons  con- 
taining presents  for  them  from  Washington  be 
would  keep  them  in  the  broad,  straight  road, 
and  allow  none  to  wander  away  and  get  lost 
on  side  trails. 
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The  chief,  who  had  seemed  averse  to  saying 
much  about  their  new  agent,  when  pressed  in 
this  manner,  remarked  that  it  was  true  he  did 
not  know  much  about  the  man,  but  they  would 
prefer  an  agent  like  Kit  Carson,  whom  they 
knew  well. 

XV. — A FACETldUS  INDIAN. 

The  Indian  warrior,  when  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  never  allows  himself  to  relax  the  stern 
dignity  of  his  demeanor  by  a smile  or  any  other 
exhibition  of  joy  or  hilarity;  neither  does  he 
manifest  the  least  curiosity  or  surprise  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  most  astounding  novelties ; but 
he  prides  himself  upon  his  power  of  maintaining 
the  most  imperturbable  gravity  upon  all  occa- 
sions and  under  all  circumstances. 

This  marked  peculiarity  in  his  character  has 
given  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  red  man 
is  a cold,  phlegmatic,  and  nnimpressible  creat- 
ure, who  is  totally  incapable  of  conceiving  or 
appreciating  any  thing  like  pleasantry  or  gay- 
ety ; but  this  is  entirely  fallacious,  as  there  are 
no  more  gossiping  and  jocular  people  in  the 
world  than  the  prairie  Indians  when  assembled 
around  their  camp-fires  in  the  evening,  after  a 
successful  day’s  hunt,  with  their  larders  well 
stocked  with  meat ; and  the  continual  outbursts 
of  laughter  and  merriment  that  always  proceed 
from  these  social  gatherings  show  conclusively 
that  they  are  as  gay  and  mirthful  as  any  other 
class  of  people. 

That  they  are  also  addicted  to  practical  jokes, 
will  be  evident  after  reading  what  I am  about 
to  relate. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  a marauding  party 
of  Apache  freebooters  came  into  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  our  military  posts  in  New  Mexico,  and, 
after  reconnoitring  the  surrounding  country, 
concealed  themselves  in  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains overlooking  the  fort,  and  laid  in  wait  for 
several  days  watching  for  a favorable  opportu- 
nity to  make  a descent  upon  the  government 
animals. 

Selecting  an  occasion  when  the  guards  were 
weak  and  not  particularly  on  the  alert,  they  in 
broad  daylight  crawled  up  under  cover  of  a hill, 
and,  mounting  their  horses,  dashed  out  with  the 
most  unearthly  yells,  and  swooped  down  upon 
the  herd  of  horses  that  were  quietly  grazing  in 
close  proximity  to  the  fort,  which  terrified  them 
so  much  that  they  broke  away  from  the  herders, 
and  started  off  at  full  speed  toward  the  mount- 
ains, closely  pursued  by  the  savages. 

The  astonished  soldiers  used  every  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  “stampede, "and  numerous  shots 
were  exchanged  in  the  running  m€lde,  but  the 
Indians  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  pursuit. 

Among  the  herding  party  was  a bugler-boy, 
who  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  in  the 
fight,  and  for  the  persistent  efforts  he  made  to 
turn  the  animals  back  toward  the  fort ; but  all 
was  without  avail ; on  they  went,  with  the  sav- 
ages close  to  their  heels,  giving  forth  vociferous 
shouts  of  exultation,  and  directing  the  most  ob- 


scene and  insulting  gesticulations  to  the  pursu- 
ing party. 

While  this  exciting  contest  for  the  animals 
wa9  going  on,  an  old  Apache  Ibrave  dashed  up 
in  rear  of  the  bold  bugler-boy,  and  could,  with- 
out doubt,  easily  have  killed  him ; but  instead 
of  doing  this,  his  propensity  for  a joke  prepon- 
derated over  his  blood-thirsty  instincts,  and 
with  his  hand  he  knocked  the  boy?s  hat  from 
his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  encouragingly 
patted  him  on  the  back,  as  much  as  to  say, 

“ Good  boy!”  and  rode  away  without  doing  him 
any  harm. 

XVL— ABORIGINAL  PRECOCITY. 

Numerous  instances  have  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  writer  going  to  show  that  the 
early  development  of  intellect  and  reasoning 
powers  is  more  premature  and  rapid  among  the 
natives  than  with  the  white  race. 

This  may  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  women  are 
unable  to  bestow  much  time  or  care  upon  their 
offspring,  and  their  children  are  often  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  which  must,  of  course, 
make  them  more  independent  and  self-reliant 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  a camp  of  wild  In- 
dians, and  witnessed  the  sports  of  the  young 
boys,  with  their  bright,  speaking  countenances, 
and  their  keen  apprehension  of  every  thing 
that  is  said  or  done,  will  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  fact 

The  following  incident  is  a forcible  illustra- 
tion of  it : 

In  the  spring  of  1867  a party  of  Apache  ma* 
rauders  made  a raid  upon  one  of  our  most  re- 
mote military  posts,  situated  near  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Madre,  and  succeeded  in 
stampeding  and  driving  off  a number  of  ani- 
mals ; and  a party  of  soldiers  and  citizens  was 
immediately  collected  and  started  in  pursuit. 

The  trace  led  them  over  precipitous  and  lofty 
mountain  passes  and  through  deep  and  difficult 
defiles  for  many  long  miles,  extending  even  into 
the  heart  of  Arizona,  where  it  terminated  in  a 
rancherio,  or  village,  where  the  families  of  the 
depredators  were  located.  Here  the  pursuing 
party  overtook  the  Indians,  and  a battle  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  several  of  the  savages  1>eing 
killed,  and  a number  wounded  and  captured. 

Among  the  latter  was  a little  girl  about  nine 
years  old,  who,  at  first,  was  as  much  terrified 
and  as  wild  as  a young  antelope  would  have 
been ; but,  by  a little  coaxing  and  kind  treat- 
ment, she  soon  became  reconciled  to  her  situa- 
tion, and  was  taken  back  to  the  fort,  where  she 
was  adopted  into  the  household  of  the  Mexican 
guide  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  She 
was  very  kindly  received  by  the  family,  and 
new  clothing  and  blanket  substituted  for  the 
few  filthy  rags  that  hung  around  her  person ; 
and  to  all  appearances  the  young  savage  was 
contented  and  happy  in  her  new  home. 

After  a few  weeks  had  elapsed,  as  the  offi- 
cers of  the  fort  were  sitting  out  in  front  of  their 
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quarters  one  evening,  they  heard  (as  was  sup- 
posed) frequent  howlings  of  wolves  near  the 
guide’s  house ; but  this  was  not  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, and  did  not  attract  special  attention. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  the  guide 
made  his  appearance  at  the  fort  with  a most 
doleful  countenance,  and  informed  the  officers 
that  his  adopted  child  had  disappeared  during 
the  night ; and  an  investigation  of  the  affair 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  wolves  which  were 
heard  the  evening  before  were  nothing  more  or 
less  than  two  Apache  braves,  who  had  followed 
the  trail  of  the  soldiers  all  the  way  in  from  their 
remote  rancherio  in  the  mountains,  and,  by  con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  vicinity,  had  ascer- 
tained where  the  captive  child  was,  and  resort- 
ed to  this  novel  method  of  communicating  to 
her  a knowledge  of  their  proximity;  and  the 


little  creature,  with  an  instinctive,  or,  rather, 
with  an  acute  reasoning  perception  which  seems 
almost  marvelous  in  so  young  a child,  had  at 
once  recognized  the  call  of  her  friends,  and  set 
about  making  preparations  for  escape. 

The  guide’s  house  was  built  of  boulder  rocks 
laid  up  in  mud  mortar,  not  very  tenacious,  and 
the  girl  very  adroitly  and  noiselessly  managed 
to  loosen  and  pull  out  one  of  these  rocks,  mak- 
ing an  aperture  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  her 
egress,  with  her  new  wardrobe,  into  the  open 
air.  The  family  were  all  asleep  while  this  was 
going  on,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  until  they 
found  the  child  missing  in  the  morning,  when 
her  tracks  were  followed  to  where  she  met  two 
Indians,  from  whence  the  trace  of  the  three  led 
into  the  mountains,  where  it  was  lost  and  could 
be  found  no  more. 


Cliita’B  (Eiibij  Cljair. 


OFTEN  during  the  long  and  sorrowful  days 
of  the  war,  as  the  Easy  Chair  wound  its 
slow  way  to  its  comer,  it  heard  a quiet  greeting, 
and  looking  up  saw  a friend  standing  aside  upon 
the  steps,  calm,  unhurried — and  the  greeting  was 
followed  by  the  significant  and  challenging  ques- 
tion, “ Well?”  The  tone  was  tender  and  tran- 
quil, and  conveyed  all  the  meaning  of  many 
words.  “Adhere  are  wo  now?  What  will 
come  of  this  last  news  ? How,  when,  where 
will  the  bitter  struggle  end?”  Then  stepping 
out  upon  one  of  the  bridges  that  connect  the 
tower  of  the  staircase  with  the  various  floors 
of  the  huge  buildings  in  which  this  Magazine 
is  prepared,  the  Easy  Chair  and  its  friend  con- 
versed. There  was  a singular  sagacity  and  jus- 
tice in  all  that  the  calm  friend  said,  and  the  most 
truculent  opponent  of  the  cause  to  which  his 
hopes  and  faith  were  given  would  have  heard 
nothing  acrid  or  exasperating  from  his  lips  even 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  struggle.  As  they 
parted  and  the  Easy  Chair  resumed  its  way  it 
was  with  a soothed  and  cheerful  conviction  that, 
whatever  might  happen  to  states  and  nations,  no- 
thing eould  shake  the  power  of  steadfast,  manly 
character. 

During  the  same  day,  or  any  other,  if  it  chanced 
to  move  into  some  other  part  of  the  buildings, 
whether  in  the  artists’,  the  engravers’,  or  the 
editors*  rooms ; in  the  bindery,  the  press-rooms, 
the  folding-rooms,  the  composing-rooms,  or  in 
the  counting-room,  the  Easy  Chair  encountered 
that  same  friendly,  serene  prevsence,  which  had 
yet  its  voice  of  authority  upon  occasion,  but 
which  seemed  to  pervade  all  the  rooms  like 
sunshine.  And  upon  all  who  met  him  that 
friend  made  the  same  impression.  To  every 
one,  editor,  printer,  errand-boy,  unknowm  vis- 
itor, or  distinguished  guest,  he  w’as  so  simply 
courteous  and  kind  that  he  controlled  without 
commanding ; and  in  other  days,  when  he  had 
been  the  head  of  the  most  turbulent  wfork-room, 
he  had  kept  the  peace  without  an  oath  or  a blow. 
It  was  the  man,  not  his  clothes  nor  his  condition, 
that  this  man  regarded.'  It  was  as  natural  to 
him  to  stop  in  the  street  and  talk  with  an  old 


black  woman  whom  he  knew  as  with  the  most 
renowned  author  whose  works  he  published. 
When  Oliver  Goldsmith  lay  in  his  coffiu  the 
poor  women  who  had  known  him  sat  weeping 
upon  the  stairs  of  the  house.  And  so  w hen  this 
true  gentleman  died,  even  the  little  old  pie-wo- 
man who  sells  cakes  and  apples  through  the 
buildings  left  her  traffic  for  a day,  and,  clad  in 
her  sad  best,  stood  tearful  at  his  funeral. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  the 
fire  of  twenty  years  ago  seemed  to  have  destroy- 
ed every  thing  and  to  have  ruined  him  and  his 
partners,  the  quality  of  the  man  appeared  reflect- 
ively in  the  feeling  that  was  shown  toward  him 
by  those  who  see  us  all  without  disguise.  When 
the  misfortune  was  supposed  to  be  complete  the 
domestics  in  his  family  assembled,  apparently  by 
a common  feeling,  to  consider  how  they  conkl 
best  express  their  sympathy ; and  as  he  returned 
home  at  evening  he  was  met  by  one  of  them, 
whom  they  had  chosen,  to  tell  him  that  they  had 
all  agreed  to  continue  their  service  at  reduced 
w'ages,  or  for  no  wages  at  all,  until  he  should  re- 
cover from  the  heavy  loss.  “ I stood  every  thing 
very  well  up  to  that  time,”  said  he  to  a friend 
who  tells  the  story  to  the  Easy  Chair,  and  who 
had  asked  him  if  it  were  true,  “but  that  broke 
me  down.”  And  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as 
he  said  it. 

Of  course  every  one  who,  during  the  last  forty- 
five  years,  has  been  familiar  with  this  publishing 
house  know  s that  the  Easy  Chair  is  speaking  of 
Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  the  third  of  the  four 
brothers  by  w hom  the  house  was  founded,  and 
who  recently  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  lie  was  so  truly  modest,  he  avoided  pub- 
licity so  unostentatiously,  that  the  Easy  Chair  al- 
most feels  as  if  it  were  doing  w rong  to  mention 
him  here  with  praise ; so  hard  is  it  to  believe  that 
his  eyes  w ill  not  rest  upon  these  lines  with  all  the 
old  kind  appreciation.  But  it  is  a sermon  or  a 
poem  that  none  of  us  can  spare,  the  life  of  a man 
who  in  very  great  prosperity  kept  not  only  the 
trne  heart  of  a child,  but  the  humble  heart  that 
owned  no  inferior.  We  are  judged  usually  by 
our  public  successes;  by  the  esteem  of  distin- 
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guished  persons.  But  the  real  test  of  character 
is  the  feeling  of  those  before  whom  we  play  no 
part.  What  does  the  nurse  in  the  nursery  think 
of  us,  or  the  porter  in  the  store,  or  the  butcher- 
boy  ? If  a man’s  children  confide  in  him — if  all 
whom  he  employs  at  home  and  in  his  business 
feel  that  he  is  full  of  thought  and  sympathy  for 
them  as  for  brethren — if  those  who  meet  him  per- 
ceive the  charm  of  his  urbanity,  and  as  they  draw 
nearer  and  know  him  better,  honor  and  love  him 
more  and  more,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  he  has 
the  noblest  human  qualities,  whoso  influence  will 
be  a possession  to  us  forever. 

Such  was  the  friend  whom  for  so  many  years 
in  its  little  labors  upon  these  pages  the  Easy 
Chair  has  constantly  seen,  and  whom  it  will  now 
see  no  more ; and  os  it  meditates,  not  sadly,  but 
with  the  sober  cheerfulness  which  his  own  se- 
rene faith  in  the  divine  order  could  not  but  in- 
spire, upon  that  good  life  now  peacefully  ended, 
it  feels  how  truly  Wesley  Harper  will  always  be 
^remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  as 
among 

11  The  wise  who  soar  but  never  roam, 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 


It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Easy  Chair  that 
it  spoke  rather  too  swiftly  iu  saying  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  National  Academy  was  passed  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  as  correct 
to  say  that  the  plienix  was  consumed  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  young  bird  was  emerg- 
ing immortal  from  the  ashes  of  its  predecessor. 
If  the  Easy  Chair  had  said  the  “old  age”  of  the 
Academy  is  ended,  and  now  its  glorious  youth 
begins,  it  would  more  nearly  have  told  the  truth, 
is  the  implication  of  the  courteous  critic.  There 
is  no  lover  of  the  Muse  who  is  more  sincerely 
willing  to  believe  it  than  the  Easy  Chair.  Al- 
ready in  vision  it  beholds  the  fraternity  of  the 
arts  of  design,  forgetting  the  things  that  are  be- 
hind and  reaching  forth  unto  those  that  are  be- 
fore. Already  it  foretastes  the  delight  of  be- 
holding the  amazement  with  which  that  airy 
assassin,  T.  T.,  will  one  day  return  to  discover 
that  the  affix  A.  upon  the  catalogue  means 
A 1,  and  that  N.  A.  is  no  longer  No  Artist,  as 
he  has  more  than  insinuated. 

And  yet  when  the  Easy  Chair  said  that  the 
golden  age  was  passed  it  had  a very  decided 
meaning.  That  meaning  was  not,  whatever  the 
envious  may  surmise,  that  its  own  golden  age 
was  gone.  Nor  yet  that  happy  and  prosperous 
years  were  not  in  store  for  the  Academy.  But 
only  that  the  age  which  precedes  quarreling  and 
cliques  and  cabals  had  passed  from  the  Acade- 
my, in  which  henceforth  there  must  be  parties 
and  the  roar  of  conflict.  Yet  undoubtedly,  as  so 
often  befalls  all  critics,  it  was  thrall  to  the  old 
habit  of  supposing  that  what  lies  beyond  our 
own  experience  was  fairer  than  what  we  have 
seen.  When  the  Easy  Chair  recalls  the  ancient 
days  of  the  Academy,  the  morning  twilight  of 
history,  when  its  exhibition  was  in  Beekman 
Street  in  the  old  Clinton  Hall,  or  at  the  comer 
of  .Leonard  Street  and  Broadway,  in  the  old  So- 
ciety Library  building,  of  which  a kind  Provi- 
dence has  now  relieved  the  earth — it  imagines  a 
society  of  earnest  devotees  of  art,  friendly,  fra- 
ternal, bent  only  upon  the  advancement  of  their 
calling,  in  broadest  sense,  felicitously  for- 
getful of  themselves ; without  jealousy  or  envy, 


or  any  kind  of  uncharitableness ; an  Arcadian 
club;  a Paradise  fragrant  with  the  mingled 
fumes  of  the  pallet  and  of  the  Indian  weed. 

Alas!  Why  do  the  living  Arcadians  laugh? 

Why  do  the  denizens  of  that  Paradise  gaze  in 
sucli  amused  wonder  through  the  rolling  smoke 
at  the  Chair  of  too  easy  faith  ? 

Some  one  murmurs  the  venerable  gibe,  “ pas 
mcme  Academicien and  asks  whether  any  hu- 
man being  of  experience  ever  supposed  that  a 
club  of  artists  of  any  kind  was  a fraternal  and 
harmonious  body?  Parties  beginning  now! 
cries  another ; parties  began  with  human  nature. 

Private  ambitions ! — a little  lack  of  perfect  char- 
ity ! Does  the  Easy  Chair  Beriously  suppose  that 
no  fellow-brush  had  his  opinion  of  Ingham’s  vel- 
vet flesh  or  of  Cole’s  imagination  ? Does  it  sup- 
pose that  Jarvis  and  Vunderlyn  and  Stuart  and 
Sully  and  Weir  had  no  mortal  parts?  Arcadia, 
indeed ! Paradise,  forsooth ! An  Easy  Chair 
might  as  well  imagine  that  there  was  no  polit- 
ical party-spirit  in  the  antediluvian  days  of  the 
Aurora  and  of  Jefferson’s  Mattei  letter,  or  that 
the  Bucktails  were  more  saintly  than  the  Loco- 
focos. 

And  once  more  the  Easy  Chair  is  pressed  by 
the  question  whether  it  really  thinks  that  the 
days  of  Ingham  and  Inman  and  Cole  and  their 
associates  were  the  golden  days  of  American 
art  ? Does  it  really  suppose  that  an  exhibition 
of  the  performances  of  that  time  could  survive 
the  merciless  fusillade  that  would  now  be  opened 
upon  it  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the 
city?  Does  it  not  feel  the  emancipation  of 
American  art  as  of  American  literature,  and 
that  it  is  as  foolish  to  call  the  brushes  of  that 
time  great  painters  as  to  call  Percival  and  East- 
burn  great  poets?  Is  the  Easy  Chair  so  un-. 
speakably  wooden  as  not  to  know  that  we  live 
in  a new  age,  and  virtually  in  a new  country? 

Does  it  not  know  that  when  it  speaks  of  the 
golden  age  of  the  Academy  as  behind  instead  of 
before,  it  persists  in  looking  through  a glass 
darkly  instead  of  face  to  face,  as  it  may  if  it 
chooses  ? Shall  we,  shall  we,  exclaims  the  loud 
Arcadian  chorus,  salute  the  Easy  Chair,  et  tu , 
old  fogy  t 

Now,  if  only  the  Easy  Chair  could  be  allowed 
a word,  it  would  politely  inquire  when  it  spoke 
of  the  golden  age  of  American  art?  Dear  fel- 
low-Arcadians,  if  ever  it  does  so,  it  shall  be 
when  promenading  through  the  stately  gallery 
hung  with  your  immortal  works.  Nor  will  it  be 
jesting,  as*  the  infidel  reader  at  this  mo/nent 
supposes.  There  was  never  better  performance, 
there  wa9  never  higher  promise  than  now,  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
the  arts  of  design.  If  it  were  not  for  the  prepos- 
terous suggestion  that  a tariff  should  be  passed  to 
exclude  foreign  pictures — in  other  words,  that 
American  pictorial  art  should  pull  down  its  flag 
and  surrender — if  it  were  not  for  an  occasional 
folly  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  be  really  pop- 
ular among  the  painters,  it  could  truly  be  said 
that  the  body  of  painters  was  never  so  intelligent 
as  now,  and  that  so  many  good  pictures  were 
never  painted  as  are  painted  to-day. 

But  art  and  academy  are  not  identical ; and 
what  the  Easy  Chair  said  was  that  the  golden 
age  of  the  Academy  was  passed — golden  age, 
that  is,  childhood,  guileless  infancy,  the  tod- 
dling time — the  season  of  gristle,  before  it  has 
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hardened  into  bone  and  mnscle  and  become  an 
efficient  man.  Hey?  hey?  as  George  the  Third 
used  to  say,  is  this  so  bad — is  this  so  grave  an 
offense  ? In  this  pleasing  point  of  view,  is  it  so 
unmannerly  to  allude  to  the  departure  of  the 
golden  age?  Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that 
the  Easy  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  prattling 
and  playing  time  has  passed,  and  that  the  Acad- 
emy is  now  to  be  an  actual  force  and  inspiration 
in  the  development  of  universal  art  in  America. 
This  is  the  glorious  youth  of  which  mention  was 
made  above,  and  old  age  in  that  passage  ex- 
pressed weakness  only.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
clears  the  decks,  and  that  the  Chair  steps  cheer- 
fully out  of  the  dock  acquitted  of  the  capital 
charge  of  Old  Fogyism.  Yes,  in  this  generous 
sense  it  accepts  the  revolution. 

The  revolution  which  has  triumphed  in  the 
Academy  has  amended  the  constitution.  The 
powers  are  to  be  vested  in  a body  of  professional 
artists  only ; and  the  terrible  hanging  committee 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  Academy,  and 
must  neither  be  officers  nor  members  of  the 
Council.  The  President  and  Vice-President  are 
to  be  anuually  elected,  and  are  ineligible  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms.  Unquestionably  very 
much  of  this  remodeling  of  details  is  judicious ; 
but  now,  in  order  that  an  age  which  we  shall  all 
agree  to  be  golden,  may  dawm  upon  the  Acad- 
emy, are  not  some  other  changes,  which  have  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  essential  ? Is  this  a 
revolution,  or  only  a change  of  factions  ? The 
Arcadians — for  by  what  fairer  name  could  the 
artists  of  every  kind  be  known  ? — are  aware  of  a 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  a Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York.  Some  of  them  are  aware  that 
it  was  proposed  to  make  the  President  of  the 
Academy  an  ex  officio  vice-president.  Opposi- 
tion was  made,  ostensibly  upon  technical  parlia- 
mentary grounds,  and  the  plan  was  defeated. 
It  was  defeated  really  because  it  was  disliked. 
Why  W'as  it  disliked?  There  was  certainly  an 
undeniable  apparent  propriety  n making  the 
President  of  an  established  and  respectable  insti- 
tution devoted  to  certain  branches  of  art,  and 
whose  members  w’ere  artists,  which  indeed  to 
the  public  peculiarly  represented  the  interests  of 
art,  an  officer  of  the  new  Museum.  This  was 
undeniable,  and  was  not  abstractly  denied.  But 
the  formidable  secret  of  the  hostility  was  the  feel- 
ing that  the  National  Academy  of  Design  is  not 
a National  Academy  of  Design  ! And  that,  the 
most  airy  Arcadian  will  allow,  is  a tremendous 
difficulty. 

4 ‘The  object  of  this  society,”  says  the  charter, 
“ is  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  arts  of 
design.”  What  are  the  arts  of  Resign  ? Paint- 
ing is  one,  Sculpture  is  one,  Architecture  is  one. 
Are  there  no  others  ? Was  Guido  an  artist,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  not  an  artist  ? Was  Bandi- 
nelli  one,  and  not  Luca  della  Robbia?  Was 
Ingham  one,  and  not  Downing?  Is  not  an 
Etruscan  vase  as  properly  placed  in  a gallery  of 
art  as  a Madonna  of  Raphael’s ; and  a tea-cup 
or  spittoon  from  Herculaneum  as  a portrait  by 
Stuart?  These  are  very  obvious  questions,  and 
they  have  very  simple  answers.  An  art  of  de- 
sign is  that  of  which  beauty  is  a conscious  ele- 
ment. Intended  beauty  lifts  the  useful  into  the 
fine  arts.  Our  common  white  coffee-cups,  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  thrown  uninjured  upon  the 
floor,  are  works  of  useful  art  merely.  But  a 


Sfcvres  cup  is  a work  of  fine  art ; for  it  is  meant 
not  only  to  hold  tea,  but  to  charm  the  sense  of 
beauty.  The  Central  Park  is  as  excellent  a work 
of  fine  art  as  any  landscape  upon  the  Academy 
walls.  Of  course  use  does  not  exclude  beauty ; 
indeed  it  may  be  supposed  essential  to  it.  An 
art  of  design  is  the  beautiful  rendering  of  use. 

Suppose  that  under  the  section  of  the  Academy 
constitution  which  requires  that  “Academicians 
shall  be  chosen  from  professional  artists  only,” 
the  name  of  Wall  Paper  was  written  in  the  book 
of  nominations.  He  is  a graduate  of  a German 
school  of  Design,  and  naturally  w ishes  to  join  the 
Academy  of  Design  here.  He  is  a young  gentle- 
man who  designs  very  beautifully  for  the  decora- 
tion of  our  rooms,  and  whose  work  is  displayed 
upon  the  w alls  of  Messrs.  Plutus  and  Croesus  with 
Pallet’s  portraits  and  Brush’s  landscapes,  what 
would  be  his  fate  ? Would  Palette  and  Brush 
say  that  young  Paper  is  a most  admirable  artist, 
fail  of  talent,  industry,  and  invention ; or  would 
they  insist  that  he  is  an  artisan,  a mechanic,* 
and  not  a worker  in  the  fine  arts,  and  proceed 
to  blackball  him  without  mercy  ? And  if  Wall 
Paper’s  friend  should  plead  that  the  object  of  the 
Academy  is  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the 
arts  of  design,  and  that  young  Paper  is  a pro- 
fessional artist,  and  insist  that  he  could  not  be 
excluded  upon  such  grounds  as  were  urged, 
would  Palette  and  Brush  yield,  and  w’ould  Mr. 
Paper,  if  rejected,  be  rejected  solely  for  personal 
reasons  such  as  might  exclude  Michael  Angelo? 

If  such  were  the  case,  when  the  doors  were 
carefully  closed  and  locked,  how  if  Paper’s  friend 
should  say,  “Mr.  President,  I am  so  near- 
sighted that  I have  ludicrously  mistaken  the 
name.  It  is  not  Wall  Paper  at  all ; it  is  Raphael 
Sanzio,  w'ho  has  sent  a specimen  of  his  work  in 
the  arts  ot  design,”  and  should  thereupon  unroll 
one  of  the  tapestries  of  which  we  have  all  heard, 
meant  to  hang  upon  the  wall,  or  a sketch  of  the 
pretty  arabesques  painted  for  ornament  upon  the 
ceiling  of  the  Vatican  ? Should  we  Academicians 
acknowledge  that  they  were  works  of  design  in 
the  sense  of  the  fine  aits,  and  open  the  door  to 
Raphael  Sanzio  that  we  had  just  closed  to  Wall 
Paper?  But  if  for  the  reason  mentioned  we 
closed  it  upon  the  latter,  could  we  honestly  dafin 
that  we  had  not  dwarfed  and  degraded  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  the  Academy  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  makes  no  assertions  what- 
ever. It  certainly  does  not  say  that  the  ut- 
most catholicity  of  interpretation  is  not  intend- 
ed to  be  given  to  the  title  and  intention  of  the 
Academy.  It  asks  an  honest  question,  and  with 
no  hidden  purpose  of  any  kind.  Is  it  not  the 
tendency  of  the  Academy  to  consider  that  the 
fine  arts  mean,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  words, 
painting  and  sculpture  ? Does  it  generously  wel- 
come and  embrace  all  the  arts  of  design  ? And 
if  it  does,  why  do  w'e  never  see  any  thing  but 
pictures  and  statues  in  its  exhibitions?  Of 
course  nobody  objects  to  a club  of  painters  and 
sculptors.  It  w ould  be  as  entertaining  as  one  of 
lawyers  or  merchants.  But  if  it  claimed  to  be 
more  than  such  a club,  might  w*e  not  all  object? 
If  there  be  really  an  Academy  of  Design  or  of 
the  fine  arts  in  New  York,  what  need  is  there 
of  a separate  museum  of  art  ? Why  is  not  the 
Academy,  if  it  be  truly  catholic  and  generous, 
the  very  organization  required  ? It  is  estab- 
i lished ; it  is  know  n ; it  has  a good  repute.  And 
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while  it  has  schools  for  drawing  and  modeling 
the  figure,  and  collections  of  portraits  and  land- 
scapes and  sculpture,  why  should  it  not  add  to 
them  collections  of  works  of  art  in  all  other 
branches  of  design,  ancient  and  modem,  so  that 
its  galleries  shall  be  an  illustration  of  the  vari- 
ety and  scope  of  the  fine  arts?  Pavements, 
cameos,  vases,  medals,  the  art  treasures  of  Etru- 
ria, of  Pompeii,  of  Mexico,  tapestries,  carpets, 
wood-engraving — why  should  not  these  be  col- 
lected by  precisely  the  same  means  upon  which 
any  art  museum  must  depend?  It  may  be  an 
agreeable  club  of  artists  in  certain  departments  of 
the  fine  arts,  but  how  can  it  be  a comprehensive, 
satisfactory,  true  Academy  of  Design  unless  it  is 
as  expansive  as  art  itself? 

If  the  revolution  is  the  birth-throe  of  such  a 
phenix  as  this,  who  will  not  hail  it  with  delight  ? 
If  it  merely  expels  the  dynasty  of  Jones  to  install 
that  of  Smith,  who  will  not  laugh  it  to  scorn? 
“ What  good  did  an  Academy  ever  do  ?”  asks  the 
scoffer.  But  a society  which  keeps  admirable 
schools  of  drawing  and  modeling  in  every  de- 
partment of  daily  human  use,  which  accumu- 
lates a library  in  every  brancli  of  art,  which  fills 
galleries  with  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  in 
every  kind,  arranged  so  as  to  show  historic  de- 
velopment— such  a society  is  inestimable.  It  will 
not,  indeed,  produce  genius  any  more  than  li- 
braries produce  it ; but  it  will  furnish  to  genius 
ample  resources  of  instruction,  and  to  the  public 
the  loftiest  delight.  This  is  the  good  that  an 
Academy  of  Design  may  do.  Will  the  National 
Academy  do  it  ? 

That  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  great  railroad  corporations,  which  are  rap- 
idly becoming  our  kings,  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  as  well  as  safety  of  the  public,  and  in 
the  most  courteous  and  agreeable  manner,  is 
notorious.  The  urbanity  of  all  the  servants 
of  the  company — employes  they  are  called  in 
euphemistic  American — is  familiar  and  delight- 
ful. The  politeness  with  which  all  questions 
are  answered  by  ticket-sellers,  conductors,  por- 
ters, and  other  railway  official  personages,  is 
such  that  the  experienced  traveler  seeks  oppor- 
tunities of  inquiring,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  hap- 
piness of  the  reply.  The  splendors  of  railroad 
stations,  and  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of 
“the  refreshments”  offered  by  the  way,  with 
the  ample  time  allotted  for  their  consumption, 
are  also  matters  of  proud  reflection  to  the  free 
and  enlightened  son  of  Columbia. 

The  present  purpose  of  the  Easy  Chair,  how- 
ever, is  to  return  thanks,  in  the  name  of  a pa- 
tient and  much-paying  and  deeply  grateful  trav- 
eling public,  to  the  Sultan  of  the  railway,  for  the 
blessed  boon  of  his  Albany  depot  The  traveler 
leaves  New  York  in  the  comfortable  and  pleasant 
drawing-room  car.  If  he  is  fortunate  he  sits 
npon  the  side  toward  the  river,  and  the  lovely 
picture  endlessly  unrolls  before  him.  It  is  sum- 
mer, perhaps,  and  the  sky  is  overcast  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  it  is  raining  heavily;  or  it  is  winter, 
and  a wild  snow-gale  is  blowing  when  he  ar- 
rives in  Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York,  and 
he  alights  in  the  station  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  It  is  certainly  spacious,  for  the  sky 
is  its  dome,  and  the  horizon  its  wall.  How 
well  ventilated  it  is  you  will  discover  when  you 
step  out  into  the  gale.  How  cleanly  it  is  you 


will  feel  as  you  descend  upon  the  watery  planks. 

How  brilliant  it  is  you  will  see  as  you  remark 
the  lanterns  upon  the  outside  of  the  passenger- 
pen.  There  will  probably  not  be  more  than  two 
trains  standing  upon  the  tracks  between  the  wa- 
ter and  slush  into  which  you  descend  and  a nar- 
row' platform  under  a shed ; and,  although  there 
will  not  be  room  for  you  to  raise  an  umbrella 
between  the  trains,  you  will  not  be  more  than 
soaked  by  the  time  you  reach  the  wharf  or  plat- 
form. If  you  slip  or  trip  over  the  rails  as  you 
fly  in  front  of  the  snorting  and  hissing  locomo- 
tives, you  will  not  be  much  more  confused  and 
w'et  than  if  you  do  not;  and  you  will  be  duly 
grateful  for  your  good  fortune  if,  with  children 
and  nurses  and  hand-luggage  of  every  perplex- 
ing kind,  you  are  not  compelled  to  climb  across 
the  two  trains  to  escape,  while  bells  are  jangling, 
steam-whistles  hooting,  and  locomotives  puffing, 
to  suggest  to  you  the  uncertainty  of  your  arriv- 
ing or  the  probability  of  beholding  half  your  par- 
ty borne  aw’ay. 

Civilization  and  our  unequaled  country,  Sir, 
are  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  Albany  sta- 
tion. It  used  to  seem  as  if  nothing  could  be 
pleasanter  and  more  cheering  than  the  arrival  in 
that  city  from  the  east.  Ancient  travelers  of  ten 
years  ago  will  remember  that  they  reached  East 
Albany  at  midnight,  let  us  say,  in  January,  with 
the  mercury  at  zero,  or  as  near  it  as  is  consist- 
ent with  a fearful  storm  of  sleet  and  snow.  Out 
of  the  warm  car  in  which  he  had  been  dozing 
the  traveler  was  shot  into  the  storm.  There  was 
a frantic  rush  tow’ard  the  river,  and  down  slip- 
pery planks  he  slid  and  stumbled  and  sprawled 
toward  an  open  sleigh,  into  which  he  huddled 
with  the  other  victims,  the  raging  tempest  pierc- 
ing him  as  he  crouched  and  cowered  to  keep 
warm.  Then — the  sleigh  being  covered  w herever 
a man  could  put  a foot — it  moved  off  across  the 
river,  disease  and  death  shouting  with  devilish 
glee  in  every  icy  dash  of  the  storm.  Reaching 
the  Albany  side,  the  victims  scrambled  and  slid 
up  a plank  into  a ferry-boat,  then  ran  for  life 
through  the  boat  to  the  w harf,  and  then  into  a 
pen  behind  the  Delavan  House,  which  w'as  the 
station  of  the  great  Central  Railroad.  The  mur- 
ders done  in  that  midnight  transit  of  the  river 
w'ere  incalculable.  The  shameless  shiftlessness, 
scramble,  and  confusion  were  incredible.  For 
twenty  years  American  travelers  submitted  to 
this  treatment  as  if  they  had  been  sheep,  and 
employed  their  leisure  in  jeering  at  the  effete 
despotisms  of  Europe. 

But  it  could  be  at  least  said  that  when  they 
were  in  the  open  pen  behind  the  Delavan  House 
they  were  near  a sheltering  inn.  Now  they  cross 
comfortably  by  the  bridge,  but  when  they  are 
dumped  into  the  present  pen,  in  the  midst  of  rain 
and  snow,  they  are,  in  a familiar  phrase,  no- 
where. If  they  can  reach  the  side  upon  which 
the  infrequent  lanterns  glimmer,  and  enter  the 
large  waiting-room,  they  are,  indeed,  out  of  the 
storm,  and  may  dry  themselves  as  they  can. 

But  a waiting-room  is  not  the  bourne  of  the 
journey  ; and  when  the  traveler  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  hotel,  sing,  O Muse ! the  broad  and 
stately  way  by  w hich  he  emerges  into  the  arms 
of  hackmen ! What  a passage  that  is  from  the 
room  to  the  street,  or  the  other  way,  from  the 
street-corner  where  the  Albanian  omnibus  dis- 
charges itself  of  yon,  with  a good  riddance  and 
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two  shillings,  into  the  waiting-room ! That  pas- 
sage is  a fit  place  in  which  to  rekindle  our  elo- 
quence about  effete  despotisms.  There  isn't  a 
king  in  Europe,  except  haply  the  Grand  Turk, 
who  would  dare  to  treat  his  subjects  as  the  Rail- 
way Sultan  treats  the  American  traveler.  Our 
despotisms,  it  must  bo  allowed,  are  not  effete. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  for  the  comfort  and  splendor 
of  the  Albany  station,  the  thoughtful  regard  it 
show's  for  the  traveler’s  safety  and  convenience, 
the  proof  that  it  daily  and  nightly  offers  of  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  management  to  have  the 
charge  of  great  public  enterprises,  that  monu- 
ments and  statues  have  been  erected  to  the  po- 
tentate. In  a German  resident  or  capital,  in 
which  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  has  the  be- 
nevolence to  live,  there  is  always  something 
touching  in  contemplating  the  statue — usually 
equestrian,  if  the  grand  duchy  is  not  more  than 
four  miles  square — of  his  Hoheit,  or  his  illus- 
trious ancestors.  In  the  centre  of  the  chief 
square  of  the  quiet  little  town,  upon  an  enor- 
mous pedestal,  stands  the  statue  of  Magnus  Dux 
Zw'ei  Lager  LI  I.,  Pater  Patriae.  The  pedestal 
is  covered  with  inscriptions  setting  forth  the  un- 
precedented and  immeasurable  virtues  of  the  Pa- 
ter, who,  it  appears,  in  every  case  was  a kind  of 
heaven-born  sovereign  of  Paradise,  under  whose 
paternal  sway  it  was  a priceless  felicity  to  be 
born,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  serve  in  the  army. 
But  as  you  look  at  the  enormous  palace  of  the 
fifty- second  Zwci  Lager — for  the  palaces  of 
grand  dukes  can  be  as  immense  as  those  of  em- 
perors, and  they  usually  are  so — and  reflect  that 
all  that  costly  pile,  and  the  museums,  and  the 
opera-house,  "and  the  vast  colossal  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  beloved  Pater  l’atrfce, 
were  squeezed  out  of  the  hard  toil  of  the  patient 
subjects  of  Paradise,  and  that  it  was  really  the 
Pater  Patrirc  who  put  his  hands  into  the  subjects’ 
pockets,  and  w ith  their  money  erected  to  himself 
this  prodigious  statue,  and  himself  engraved 
upon  it  all  the  sonorous  compliments  to  himself 
in  the  name  of  the  happy  and  contented  people, 
grateful  to  feel  those  fingers  fumbling  in  their 
purses,  the  spectacle  is  so  irresistibly  comic  that 
his  Serene  bronze  Highness  and  father  of  a faith- 
ful country  might  well  be  unseated  by  the  thun- 
dering peals  of  Yankee  laughter. 

Was  it  Nathan  who  said  unto  David,  de  it 
f\ 'nbula  narratur , “ I mean  you  ?”  For  why  is  it 
that  the  musing  traveler  in  the  Albany  pen,  be- 
fore sinking  irretrievably  in  the  slush,  or  just  as 
he  is  soaked  to  the  bone  with  the  chill  rain  that 
awaits  him,  w elcoming — why  is  it  that  he  reflects 
simultaneously  upon  the  noble  wfork  that  com- 
memorates the  greatness  of  his  own  Sultan  and 
that  which  celebrates  the  fostering  care  of  Zwei 
Lager  for  his  subjects,  dear  to  him  as  children  ? 
Is  it  but  a wild  dream  of  his  distempered  fancy 
that  proposals  will  soon  be  issued  for  a colossal 
statue  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  Sultan  of  the 
Railway,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  exact  centre  of 
the  Albany  passenger-pen?  Is  it  true  that  the 
base  will  be  decorated  upon  one  side  with  alle- 
gorical designs  representing  Pneumonia,  Pleuri- 
sy, Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Consumption, 
and  Death  ; and  that  these  w ill  be  looking  grate- 
fully upward  to  the  statue,  and  that  the  legend, 
simple  and  chaste,  will  be  only,  “ To  our  cher- 
ishing Father  ?”  Upon  the  other  side  will  there 
be  a faithful  carving  of  the  Albany  station  in 


basso-relievo,  with  the  arms  of  the  city  below, 
and  the  simple  words,  “Grateful  Capital  to  its 
Sovereign  ?”  Upon  the  third  side  will  there  be 
represented  a huge  pile  of  money-bags?  Upon 
the  fourth  side,  more  money-bags?  And  upon 
this  pedestal  will  there  stand  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Sultan,  pointing  with  both  hands  at  his 
pockets  ? And  is  it  not  very  true  that  the  sum 
necessary  for  this  noble  work  will  be  raised  by 
imposing  a slight  tax  upon  every  traveler  for  the 
use  of  the  Albany  passenger-pen  ? 


The  authorship  of  the  following  lines  upon 
the  waltz  when  it  was  introduced  into  England, 
more  than  half  a century  ago,  has  never  been 
generally  know'n.  Governor  Andrew'  of  Mass&» 
chusetts,  who  was  very  fond  of  repeating  sono- 
rous verses,  and  w'hose  memory  was  remarkably 
accurate,  sought  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  writer 
of  these.  A note  in  the  lately  published  and 
very  pleasant  “Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Russell 
Mitford,”  authoress  of  “ Our  Village,  ’’  states  that 
the  lines  wrere  written  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield — 
some  distinguished  London  Turk  of  the  time,  for 
the  spirit  of  the  lines  is  w'orthy  of  the  seraglio. 

Miss  Mitford,  w'riting  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1814,  to  Sir  William  Elford,  an  ancient  Tory  and 
litterateur,  with  whom  Miss  Mitford  long  earned 
on  a most  lively  cones pondenee,  full  of  light 
touches  at  all  the  current  men  and  topics,  most 
literary,  of  the  hour,  thanks  him  for  sending  her 
the  verses,  which  she  had  seen  before,  but  only 
with  the  initials  of  the  author.  She  then  says 
of  the  new  dance  that  had  invaded  and  con- 
quered London  society:  “I  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  before  your  ‘History  of  the  Waltz’  comes 
to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  this  detestable 
dance.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  reasons  w hich 
all  women  ought  to  have  for  disliking  it,  I can 
not  perceive  its  much  vaunted  graces.  What 
beauty  can  there  be  in  a series  of  dizzying  evo- 
lutions, of  which  the  wearisome  monotony  ban- 
ishes all  the  tricksy  fancies  of  the  ‘ poetry  of  mo- 
tion,’ and  conveys  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
the  idea  of  a parcel  of  teetotums  set  a-spinning 
for  their  amusement  ? Well,  peace  be  with  them! 

I foresee  that  I shall  soon  be  dulcified,  and  for- 
give the  w’altz  for  the  sake  of  your  prose  and 
Sir  II.  Englefield's  verse,  just  ns  one  forgives  the 
great  plague  at  Florence  for  the  sake  of  Boc- 
caccio's inimitable  description.” 

Does  any  body  recall,  or  did  a single  reader 
of  this  Magazine  ever  see,  a specimen  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Elford ’s  Boccaccian  prose  ? Here,  however, 
are  the  familiar  verses  of  Sir  Henry  Englefield: 

II  What!  the  girl  I adore  by  another  embraced! 

What  I the  balm  of  her  breath  shall  another  man 

taste  I 

What  1 pressed  in  the  whirl  by  another’s  bold  kneel 

What!  panting,  reclined  on  another  than  me! 

Sir,  she’s  yours ! You  have  brushed  from  the  grape 
its  soft  bine; 

From  the  rose-bud  you’ve  shaken  the  tremulous 
dew ; 

What  you’ve  tonched  yon  mny  take.  Pretty  waltx- 
er,  adieu  1" 

In  reading  these  lines  and  the  remarks  of  Miss 
Mitford,  which  may  be  called  the  genuinely  Brit- 
ish and  conventional  view”  of  the  w altz,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recall  that  striking  passage  of  De 
Quincey,  w hich  is  the  wholly  poetic  and  imagin- 
ative view,  but  by  no  means  an  infrequent  one. 
There  is  & certain  extravagance  in  the  expres- 
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siou  which  is  essential  to  its  adequacy,  for  it  is 
the  description  of  a purely  emotional  mood. 
44  And  in  itself,  of  all  the  scenes  which  this  world 
offers,  none  is  to  me  so  profoundly  interesting ; 
none  (I  say  deliberately)  so  affecting  as  the  spec- 
tacle of  men  and  women  floating  through  the 
mazes  of  a dance ; under  these  conditions,  how- 
ever, that  the  music  shall  be  rich  and  festal,  the 
execution  of  the  dancers  perfect,  and  the  dance 
itself  of  a character  to  admit  of  free,  flueut,  and 

continuous  motion From  all  which  the  reader 

may  comprehend,  if  he  should  not  happen  ex- 
perimentally to  have  felt,  that  a spectacle  of 
young  men  and  women  flowing  through  the 
mazes  of  an  intricate  dance,  under  a full  volume 
of  music,  taken  with  all  the  circumstantial  ad- 
juncts of  such  a scene  in  rich  men’s  halls,  the 
blaze  of  lights  and  jewels,  the  life,  the  motion, 
the  sea-like  undulation  of  heads,  the  interweav- 
ing of  the  figures,  the  anakuklosis  or  self-revolv- 
ing, both  of  the  dance  and  the  music;  never 
ending,  still  beginning,  and  the  continual  regen- 
eration of  order  from  a system  of  motions  w hich 
seem  forever  to  approach  the  very  blink  of  con- 
fusion ; that  such  a spectacle,  with  such  circum- 
stances, ftiay  happen  to  be  capable  of  exciting 
and  sustaining  the  very  grandest  emotions  of 
philosophic  melancholy  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  open.  The  reason  is  in  part  that  such  a 


scene  presents  a sort  of  mask  of  human  life,  with 
its  whole  equipage  of  pomps  and  glories,  its  lux- 
uries of  sight  and  sound,  its  hours  of  golden 
youth,  and  the  interminable  revolution  of  ages 
hurrying  after  ages,  and  one  generation  treading 
over  the  flying  footsteps  of  another,  whilst  all  the 
while  the  overruling  music  attempers  the  mind 
to  the  spectacle — the  subject  (as  a German  would 
say)  to  the  object,  die  beholder  to  the  vision. 
And  although  this  is  known  to  be  hut  one  phase 
oflife — of  life  culminating  and  in  ascent — yet  the 
other  and  repulsive  phasis  is  concealed  upon  the 
hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras,  known 
but  not  felt — or  is  Been  but  dimly  in  the  rear, 
crowding  into  indistinct  proportions.” 

What  would  Miss  Mitford,  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field,  with  his  “What  you’ve  touched  you  may 
take,”  and  Sir  William  Elford,  of  the  Boccaccian 
prose,  have  said  to  that?  Would  they  have 
smiled  at  the  mere  opium  - vagary  ? Yet  for 
such  visions  no  other  opium  than  blended  music 
and  imagination  is  needful.  And  how  wide  and 
rich  and  deep  seems  the  variety  of  human  sus- 
ceptibility, that  cultivated  persons  of  the  same 
nation  at  the  same  time  should  contemplate  the 
same  spectacle  with  such  different  emotions ! It 
may  be  pleasant  to  some  enthusiastic  dancer  to 
read  these  words  of  lie  Quincey’s,  and  to  know' 
that  such  fine  things  have  been  said  of  dancing. 


(Mar's  iiteranj  JUcart. 


SCIENCE 

DR.  WINCHELL,  in  his  Sketches  of  Creation 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a remarkable  book — a book 
for  which  we  feel  justified  in  predicting  a wide, 
as  it  will  be  a deserved,  popularity.  He  has 
done  so  by  successfully  entering  a field  w'hich  it 
has  been  a wonder  to  us  has  not  been  more  as- 
siduously cultivated — that  of  Popular  Science. 
The  reason,  perhaps,  is,  that  to  produce  a good 
popular  work  on  science  requires  a combination 
of  inconsistent  qualities  rarely  to  be  found  in  a 
single  man.  The  author  must  be  an  assiduous 
student  of  phenomena.  He  must  be  interested 
in  facts,  and  in  facts  for  their  own  sake.  He 
must  have  no  pet  theories  to  maintain.  He 
must  be  willing  to  be  an  interpreter  simply,  and 
to  let  Nature  speak  through  him.  He  must  be 
willing  to  do  by  the  book  of  Nature  what  the 
Bible  Society  does  for  the  written  Book — inter- 
pret it  to  the  reader  without  note  or  comment. 
And  yet  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  a poet. 
He  must  have  a heart  to  feel  as  well  as  an  eye 
to  see.  He  must  appreciate  the  grand,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  sublime.  He  must  recognize  the  line 
where  the  visible  melts  into  the  invisible,  and 
not,  in  a technical  analysis  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Temple,  forget  the  glory  of  Him  who  dwells 
therein.  He  must,  in  a word,  perceive  behind  the 
mere  hieroglyphics  of  Nature  the  sublime  tmths 
which  God  has  employed  them  to  reveal.  If 
science  is  unpopular,  it  is  only  because  the  sci- 
entists are  hut  poor  interpreters.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  who  would  be 
electrified  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  or 
charmed  by  the  poetry  of  Homer,  for  whom  a 


disquisition  on  the  irregular  forms  of  a Greek 
verb  would  have  no  possible  attraction.  There 
arc  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  who  would 
be  fascinated  by  any  truthful  interpretation  of 
the  symbolism  of  Nature,  to  whom  an  analysis 
of  what  we  may  call  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  her  language  is  a matter  of  supreme 
indifference.  The  chief  difficulty  with  science 
hitherto  has  been  that  it  has  dealt  mainly  with 
the  grammar  of  Nature,  very  little  with  its  ideas. 

l)r.  Winehell,  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology, 
and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  is  no 
professional  book-maker.  This  treatise  is  not 
the  product  of  an  editorial  appreciation  of  the 
popular  taste,  a smattering  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  a pair  of  scissors.  He  knows  thor- 
oughly his  theme,  and  w rites  as  one  at  home  in 
it.  But  he  w rites  for  the  public,  not  for  the  geo- 
logical scholar.  He  spends  no  time  in  technical 
discussions  of  petty  details  ; none  in  elaboration 
of  pet  fancies  and  theories  of  his  own.  He  w'rites, 
in  reality,  a history  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
basing  his  descriptions  upon  w hat  may  doubtless 
now  be  regarded  as  the  best  scientific  theory,  if 
not  an  established  fact,  that  known  as  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis.  Beginning  with  the  time  when 
the  world  existed  in  a gaseous  state,  he  traces 
the  progress  of  creation  through  its  several  stages, 
till,  formed  in  the  wonderful  and  sublime  process- 
es of  Almighty  God,  it  became  a habitation  fit  for 
man’s  abode ; and  then  turning  the  instrument 
with  which  he  has  descried  the  history  of  the 
past  toward  the  future,  he  pictures  in  graphic 
words  the  possible  condition  of  the  world  as 
science  indicates  it,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun 
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having  at  last  been  spent,  the  end  arrives,  and 
the  last  man  perishes  in  the  midst  of  the  desola- 
tion of  an  eternal  winter. 

To  describe  Dr.  Winchell's  style  as  brilliant 
and  eloquent  does  him  but  scanty  justice.  His 
book  is  eloquent,  because  he  perceives  the  u soul 
of  things,”  because  he  discerns  the  thoughts  of 
God  in  nature,  and  with  rare  power  of  utterance 
interprets  them.  These  pages  are  sufficient  to 
place  him  as  an  interpreter  of  God  in  nature  by 
the  side  of  Hugh  Miller  and  O.  M.  Mitchell.  !He 
writes,  let  us  add,  in  a thoroughly  devout,  a thor- 
oughly Christian  spirit ; but  not  in  a style  technic- 
ally theological.  He  makes  no  labored  effort  to 
reconcile  science  and  religion,  but  recognizes  no 
inharmony  between  them ; spends  no  strength  in 
the  endeavor  to  shape  either  his  science  or  his 
theology  to  fit  the  other,  but  accounts,  through- 
out his  book,  these  twain  as  one  flesh.  One  point 
he  makes  worth  noting,  that  atheism  is  absolute- 
ly unscientific,  since  science  itself  declares  that 
“matter  viewed  in  the  light  of  physical  laws 
alone  can  not  be  pronounced  eternal.”  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  wrood- 
cuts,  many  of  which  very  greatly  aid  in  elucida- 
ting the  text,  or  iu  inspiring  the  imagination  to 
comprehend  the  scenes  of  awful  grandeur  through 
which  the  author  conducts  his  reader. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  in  giving  to 
the  public  Dr.  J.  Thomas’s  Universal  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  are 
rendering  to  the  age  one  of  those  services  which 
are  not  very  often  rendered  in  American  litera- 
ture, since  the  American  public  appreciate  it  less 
highly,  and  pay  for  it  less  readily,  than  for  works 
of  a cheaper  and  more  evanescent  kind.  It  is 
to  be  comprised  in  45  parts,  one  only  of  which 
is  now  before  us,  and,  as  the  cost  of  this  part  is 
50  cents,  will,  we  judge,  when  completed,  cost 
the  snug  little  sum  of  twenty-two  dollars  and  a 
half,  irrespective  of  binding.  It  promises,  how- 
ever, to  be  a really  invaluable  work,  well  worth 
the  money  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  It  is  a 
dictionary,  not  a cyclopaedia.  Its  articles  are 
brief,  and  give  only  the  most  essential  facts,  and 
those  condensed  into  the  briefest  space.  It  is 
indeed  rather  an  index  to  biography  than  a col- 
lection of  biographies,  and  compensates  for  the 
necessary  brevity  of  its  articles  by  the  ground 
which  it  covers.  It  includes  not  only  historical 
but  mythological  personages,  not  only  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancients,  but  the  Norse  and  Hin- 
doo mythologies  as  well.  Accompanying  it  is  a 
system  of  pronunciation  which  leaves  the  cur- 
rent provincialisms,  which  mar  the  conversation 
of  even  good  society  and  the  elocution  of  even 
well-educated  public  speakers,  without  excuse. 
The  preface  is  itself  a brief  treatise  on  pronun- 
ciation, and  those  who  have  stopped  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  modern  languages,  appalled  by 
the  apparent  complexity  of  sounds  which  they 
afford,  will  perhaps  take  courage  from  the  state- 
ment— apparently  well  sustained — that  “the  ac- 
quisition of  ten  or  twelve  new  sounds,  which 
might  be  learned  by  persons  of  ordinary  aptitude 
in  a few  honrs,  will  enable  any  one  who  can  read 
correctly  the  pronunciation  of  English  words  as 
marked  in  Walker’s,  Webster’s,  or  Worcester’s 
dictionary,  to  pronounce  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness all  the  names  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 


France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  (we  might  perhaps  add)  of  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Hungary.”  Some  compensation  for 
the  necessary  brevity  of  the  articles  is  made  by 
the  bibliographical  references  which  are  to  be 
found  at  the  close  of  all  those  of  any  special  im- 
portance. The  author  has  expended,  it  is  said, 
nearly  twenty  years  of  assiduous  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work ; and  certainly,  to  collect 
so  many  facts  and  comprise  them  in*  so  small  a 
space,  must  have  cost  an  amount  of  time,  study, 
and  patience  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception.  It  is,  in  short,  an  undertak- 
ing which  might  well  have  appalled  any  ordinary 
man,  and  has  been  executed,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  this  number,  with  admirable  skill, 
and  as  near  an  approach  to  perfection,  both  by 
the  author  in  literary  method  and  by  the  pub- 
lisher in  typography,  as  is  often  permitted  to  any 
human  undertaking. 

History,  as  a literature,  has  undergone  a mar- 
velous change  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  It  no  longer  treats  of  kings,  and  wars, 
and  treaties,  and  political  factions.  It  deals  with 
the  people,  and  traces  the  revolution  of  their 
civil,  and  social,  and  personal  life.  The  latest 
illustrations  of  this  phase  of  historical  literature 
is  afforded  by  Mommsen’s  History  of  Rome  and 
Froude’s  History  of  England.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  the  one,  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of 
the  other  (Charles  Scribner  and  Co.),  are  both 
before  us.  Theodore  Mommsen  brings  his  his- 
tory down  to  the  third  Macedonian  war,  and 
closes  his  volume  with  an  elaborate  and  detailed 
description  of  the  life  of  Rome  in  four  chap- 
ters, entitled  The  Governor  and  the  Governed; 
The  Management  of  Land  and  of  Capital ; Faith 
and  Manners ; Literature  and  Art.  Less  picto- 
rial than  Macaulay,  less  fascinating  than  Froude, 
Mommsen  is,  perhaps,  more  reliable  than  either. 
What  wars  Carthage  and  Rome  fought,  and  how 
this  battle  was  gained,  and  that  lost,  is  a matter 
of  small  moment  to  us.  But  what  was  their 
civilization — how  it  moulded  Christianity,  and 
how  it  was  moulded  by  it ; and  what  influence  it 
has  exerted  in  making  our  philosophy,  our  art, 
and  our  civilization  what  it  is — this  is  a ques- 
tion of  the  very  utmost  importance.  And  this 
is  the  question  on  which  Theodore  Mommsen 
throws  the  light  of  his  investigation. 

It  is  to  this  modern  spirit  imbuing  rare  learn- 
ing, and  assimilating  the  results  of  extensive  and 
prolonged  research,  that  makes  his  “History  of 
Rome”  thoroughly  modem,  and  allows  his  work 
to  be  entitled,  as  it  is  by  the  Edinlmrgh  Re- 
view, “ the  best  history  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic.” Of  Mr.  Froude’s  work  we  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  general 
commendation.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
(popular  edition)  bring  down  the  story  of  En- 
gland’s life  to  the  death  of  bloody  Queen  Mary. 

Books  sold  by  aid  of  agents  do  not  require  the 
same  literary  qualities  as  those  which  seek  a mar- 
ket through  the  ordinary  avenues  of  trade.  They, 
are  made,  usually,  for  a transient  sale,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a temporary  demand. 
We  have  learned,  therefore,  to  look  with  suspi- 
cion upon  books  which  bear  upon  their  title-page 
the  ominous  words,  “ Sold  by  subscription  only,” 
and  greatly  as  we  have  been  attracted  by  the 
themo  of  Mr.  Augustus  Maverick’s  book,  Ray- 
mond and  New  York  Journalism  (A.  S.  Hale  and 
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Co.),  a perusal  of  it  has  only  intensified  the  doabts 
which  the  announcement  that  it  was  published  by 
subscription  had  awakened  in  our  minds.  Mr. 
Maverick  is  an  editor,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  ex- 
perience. We  are  not  greatly  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  in  his  volume  the  water-marks  rath- 
er of  a shrewd  editor  than  of  a painstaking  au- 
thor, of  one  who  has  written  and  scissored— es- 
pecially scissored  (our  readers  will  perhaps  ex- 
cuse the  doubtful  but  convenient  word) — with  an 
editor’s  eye  to  the  market,  with  reference  not  so 
much  to  literary  excellence  as  to  the  supposed 
demands  of  the  public — not  the  general  public, 
but  the  special  public,  at  whose  purses  he  aimed. 
As  a biography  of  Mr.  Raymond  it  lacks  that 
tender,  affectionate,  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  man  which  gives  a true  biography  its  charm. 
Moreover,  the  editor  or  author  lacked  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  any  full  and  fair  delineation  of 
his  inner  life. 

As  a history  of  New  York  Journalism  it  is  bet- 
ter than  as  a personal  biography.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond was  emphatically  a journalist.  He  had  the 
editorial  genius.  His  very  weaknesses  and  fail- 
ures were  the  results  of  the  same  qualities  which 
gave  him  his  success.  He  studied  the  course  of 
public  opinion,  and  aimed  rather  to  represent 
the  best  thought  and  feeling  of  the  community 
than  to  instruct  or  to  reform  it.  Mr.  Maver- 
ick, therefore,  in  writing  Mr.  Raymond’s  bi- 
ography, has  done  well  to  make  his  theme  in- 
clude some  account  of  New  York  Journalism,  its 
growth,  and  its  methods.  It  is  this  part  of  his 
volume  which  is  the  most  entertaining  — this 
which  he  has  written  con  atnore.  He  is  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  it.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  fraternity  for  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  is  as  young  and  fresh  and  full  of 
boyish  vitality  as  ever.  He  has  seen  the  inside 
machinery  of  a daily  journal,  and  knows  how  to 
describe  it.  He  tells  with  infinite  zest  how 
“Bennett  was  beaten  at  his  own  game.”  He 
tells  with  a merry  twinkle  the  story  of  the  moon 
hoax  ; and  even  the  lugubrious  tones  with  which 
he  describes  the  horrors  which  the  editor  has  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  “ newspaper  bores”  are  an 
unmistakable  affectation,  put  on  by  one  who  rel- 
ishes the  ridiculous  so  keenly  as  to  be  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  discomfort  of  his  posi- 
tion. But  even  of  this  part  of  his  work  he  has 
written  his  own  condemnation  in  the  sentence, 
“The  history  of  the  American  press,  properly 
arranged  and  conscientiously  elaborated,  is  yet 
to  be  written.”  It  is  not  a history  of  New  York 
Journalism,  but  a gossip  about  it.  Take  it  all 
in  all,  his  somewhat  overgrown  volume  may  be 
characterized  as  a spicy,  gossipy,  fragmentary, 
entertaining,  appreciative,  unphilosophical,  illog- 
ical, unsystematic,  and  highly  readable  book ; a 
book  which  we  have  read  all  through  with  inter- 
est, but  which  we  lay  down,  saying  to  ourselves, 
not  only  the  history  of  the  American  press,  but 
the  life  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  “properly  ar- 
ranged and  conscientiously  elaborated,  is  yet  to 
be  written and  which  makes  U9  look  forward 
more  eagerly  than  before  to  the  biography  which 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  a gentleman 
long  associated  with  Mr.  Raymond  in  editorial 
labor. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION. 

Mb.  S.  i*AiuNO-GoGLD  has  produced  in  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief 


Part  /.  .*  Heathenism  and  Mosaism  (D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co. ),  a bold,  if  not  a rash  book.  It  at- 
tempts to  review  impartially  all  the  religions  and 
philosophies,  ancient  and  modern,  and  discover 
the  elements  in  man’s  nature  which  they  all  ad- 
dress, or  rather  the  instincts  from  which  they  all 
alike  spring.  Its  research,  which  is  wonderful, 
makes  it  an  important  contribution  to  the  yet  in- 
fant science  of  Comparative  Theology.  Written 
from  the  stand-point  of  Positivism  (or  at  least 
professing  to  be  written  from  that  stand-point), 
the  book  abounds  in  those  forms  of  expression 
which  characterize  the  extreme  materialistic  writ- 
ers, such  as : “ Mysticism  is  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  gray  vascular  matter  in  the  sen- 
sorium;”  “Prayer  is  a liberation  of  force;  the 
passion  of  anger  is  relieved  by  revenge,  the  pas- 
sion of  suffering  by  prayer.”  Yet  the  author  is 
by  no  means  a materialist,  in  spite  of  his  excess- 
ive use  of  phrases  from  the  language  of  physical 
science.  The  key  to  the  whole  book  seems  to  be 
afforded  by  this  sentence : “ We  have  absolutely 
no  instance  in  the  whole  world  of  animated  na- 
ture of  an  instinctive  penchant  without  a corre- 
sponding object  to  which  it  tends,  and  which  can 
satisfy  that  penchant .”  This  the  author  applies 
fully  to  prayer : “ We  are  as  justified  in  conclud- 
ing, from  the  presence  of  the  instinct  of  prayer, 
that  the  personal  Deity  whom  we  address  has  a 
real  existence,  as  the  infant  is,  when  feeling  the 
passion  of  hunger,  in  concluding  that  it  has  a 
mother  at  whose  breast  it  can  find  relief.  ” ‘ ‘ Pray- 
er is  a necessity  of  man’s  nature.”  “For  his 
sufferings  he  does  not  appeal  to  physical  forces 
and  hypos tati zed  law9 ; he  seeks  in  a person- 

al God  for  One  conscious,  sympathetic,  compas- 
sionate, who  can  not  only  hear  him,  but  can  con- 
sole him.”  On  the  whole,  despite  some  incon- 
sistencies of  thought?  and  a certain  scholastic 
tone  which  renders  the  book  forbidding  to  the 
general  reader,  we  regard  it,  whether  intended 
so  or  not,  as  an  emphatic  testimony  to  theZhVtue 
“origin”  of  true  religion  in  the  world.  Its  re- 
view of  heathen  philosophies,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, sets  in  the  clearest  light  of  this  scientific 
age  what  Paul  uttered  long  ago,  “The  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God.”  On  the  question  be- 
tween Theism  and  Pantheism,  whether  “ God  is 
the  Great  Cause  or  the  Great  Result,”  it  gives  no 
feeble  voice  for  Theism.  While  impressing  the 
reader  with  a painful  sense  of  humanity’s  need 
of  a Revelation,  it  so  describes  man’s  religious 
instincts  that  the  Christian  reader  sees  them  all 
satisfied  in  Christianity.  So,  while  reprobating 
many  particulars  in  the  book,  as  this  low  and 
eminently  unchristian  philosophy,  for  example : 
“Self-love  is  the  mainspring  of  all  action;” 
“Virtue  is  selfishness  acting  with  judgment; 
vice  is  selfishness  acting  ignorantly  and  blindly,” 
we  rejoice  in  its  appearance,  and  eagerly  watch 
for  the  succeeding  volume  on  Christianity. 

Ecce  Femina!  cries  Mr.  Carlos  White,  in 
his  attempt  to  solve  the  Woman  Question  (Lee 
and  Shepard).  No,  Mr.  White,  we  beg  to  be 
excused ; and,  speaking  for  the  public,  we  really 
think  you  will  have  to  excuse  it.  What  with 
the  Woman  Question,  Woman’s  Voting,  Wo- 
man’s Sphere,  Woman’s  Work,  Woman’s  Wages, 
Woman’s  Influence,  Woman’s  Education,  etc., 
etc.,  we  really  think  that  the  unfortunate  daugh- 
ters of  Eve  have  hod  to  stand  as  targets  for  all 
sorts  of  literary  arrows  long  enough.  In  the 
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name  of  humanity  and  a long-suffering  public, 
we  protest  against  the  further  perpetration  of 
this  sort  of  amusement.  Why  should  we  talk 
about  woman  as  though  she  were  just  discov- 
ered— a sort  of  lusus  natura a new  object  of 
natural  history,  an  amiable  sea-serpent,  or  a 
graceful  and  polished  gorilla,  for  example.  On 
behalf  of  persecuted  but  patient  woman,  we  cry 
for  quarter!  Discuss  the  question  of  Spheres, 
of  Work,  of  Wages,  of  Influence,  of  Education, 
as  much  as  you  please;  but  let  us  have  done 
with  this  perpetual  putting  of  woman  on  a ped- 
estal of  her  own,  to  bo  looked  at,  felt  of,  de- 
bated and  discussed  about,  like  a slave  ut  public 
vendue;  and  let  us  settle  these  social  problems 
on  general  principles  of  social  science,  applica- 
ble to  all  humanity.  Mr.  White  must  excuse  us. 
Not  even  our  duties  as  a critic  are  sufficient  to 
induce  us  to  “Behold  the  Woman*’  he  sets  up 
for  public  gaze. — For  which  same  reason  we 
must  be  excused  for  putting  on  the  shelf,  with  no 
further  reference,  Elizabeth  Strutt’s  semi- 
Swedenborgian  treatise  on  The  Feminine  Soul 
(H.  H.  and  T.  W.  Carter). 

Immortality  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph)  consists  of 
four  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  being  the  Ilulsean  lectures  for  1868, 
in  which  their  author,  J.  J.  Stewart  Ferowne, 
B.D.,  undertakes,  by  a comparison  of  the  hope 
of  the  gentile,  the  hope  of  the  Jew,  and  the 
hope  of  the  Christian,  to  show  that  the  only 
sure  ground  and  strong  assurance  of  future  ex- 
istence rests  in  faith  in  Christ  and  in  His  resur- 
rection. W hilc  the  work  discusses,  in  a good  deal 
of  detail,  ancient  systems,  the  evident,  and,  in- 
deed, avowed,  aim  of  the  author  is  really  to  deal 
with  modern  forms  of  skepticism. 

Dr.  Hanna  has  been  six  years  in  writing  his 
Life  of  Christ , of  which,  Curiously  enough,  the 
last  volumes  appeared  ffrst.  It  is  now,  however, 
complete  in  six  volumes,  which  the  Carters  are 
republishing,  and  the  first  volume  of  which  we 
have  received  from  them.  Quite  agreeing  with 
the  North  British  Review  that  it  44  will  appeal 
peculiarly  to  the  British  type  of  mind,”  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that,  for  that  very  reason,  it  will 
not  appeal  peculiarly  to  the  American.  If  there 
were  no  other  objection,  the  fact  that  it  extends 
through  six  volumes  would  be  against  it.  It  is 
pleasant  but  not  powerful  in  style,  graphic  but 
not  brilliant  in  description,  clear  but  not  subtle 
in  its  analysis  of  character,  sound  and  safe  but 
not  striking  or  profound  in  its  moral  and  spirit- 
ual deductions.  It  is  less  valuable  to  the  schol- 
ar than  either  Lange’s  or  Neander’s  44  Life  of 
Christ,”  affords  less  directly  a reply  to  Renan 
than  De  Presscnsd’s,  and  is  less  popular,  less  dra- 
matic, and  throws  less  historical  light  on  the  sub- 
ject than  Abbott’s  44  Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea’s  Studies  in  Church  His - 
tory  (H.  C.  Lea)  includes  three  essays  on  the 
Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of  the 
Clergy,  and  Excommunication.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  the  same  curious  and  even  erudite 
learning  which  has  marked  his  previous  works, 
44 Superstition  and  Farce”  and  “Sacerdotal  Ce- 
libacy”— learning  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
author,  far  from  being  a literary  recluse,  is  an  en- 
terprising and  successful  publisher. — The  Spir- 
it of  Life , by  E.  H.  Bicrersteth  (Carters), 
is  little  else  than  a careful  collation  of  Scrip- 
ture testimony  on  the  Divine  Person  and  Work 


of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  such  it  is  carefully  anil 
conscientiously  made ; but  it  is  in  language  and 
structure  too  professionally  ecclesiastical  to  be 
alogether  attractive  reading. — Mr.  Bonar,  in 
his  poetry,  carries  the  repetition  of  thought  and 
even  phrase  to  the  extreme  verge.  He  push- 
es it  beyond  all  reasonable  measure  in  his  prose ; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  series  of  expositions  on 
the  Acts  and  larger  Epistles,  which  he  entitles  Bi- 
ble Thoughts  and  Themes  (Carters). — Mr.  John 
S.  Hart’s  Life  Lessons  from  the  Gospels  (Car- 
ters) is  much  more  attractive.  The  chapters 
are  short,  terse,  fresh.  If.  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  his  preface,  he  has  only  gleaned  after 
the  reapers,  it  is  certain  that  his  little  sheaf  is  all 
good  wheat,  and  makes  very  palatable  bread. — 
Austin  Pierbower’s  Principles  of  a System 
of  Philosophy  (Carlton  and  Lanahan)  is  a book 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  its  unambi- 
tious style  and  unpretentious  form  are  likely  to 
awaken.  The  author  takes  the  extreme  free-will 
side  of  theology,  and,  by  unfolding  what  he  calls 
the  law  of  necessity,  undertakes  to  show  that  God 
himself  is  subject  to  conditions  and  limitations, 
and  that  Omnipotence  is  really  only  absolute  pow- 
er within  certain  prescribed  and  necessary  bounds. 
The  theological  questions  which  it  undertakes  to 
solve  we  remit  to  the  theologians ; but  we  are 
curious  to  see  what  they  will  say  to  his  defini- 
tion of  creation — “to  create  is  not  to  produce 
from  nothing;”  and  to  his  assertion,  that  man  in 
his  sphere  creates  as  God  in  His. 

NOVEL& 

Harper  and  Brothers  add  to  their  Library 
of  Select  Novels  Under  Foot , by  the  author  of 
44  Maggie  Lynne and  Hirell , by  the  author  of 
44  Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  The  former  has  no  nov- 
elty in  the  plot  to  commend  it.  Novel  readers 
will  recognize  very  old  friends,  and  but  veiy 
slightly  disguised,  in  the  stem  uncle,  the  two 
nephews — one  a rascal,  the  other  a hero — the 
rich  ward  intended  for  the  villain,  and  falling  in 
love  with  the  betrayed  coosin,  etc.,  etc.  But 
they  will  also  recognize  in  the  working  up  some 
very  effective  scenes  and  incidents,  and  will  ap- 
plaud the  triumphant  reward  of  virtue  sorely 
tried,  but  at  last  victorious.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  more  popular  than  some  more 
original,  and,  tried  by  purely  literary'  standards, 
abler  novels.  44  Hirell”  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
English  novels  of  the  season.  It  is  written  by 
one  who  has  a poet’s  appreciation  of  the  interior 
life  of  the  soul,  though  it  lacks  the  romantic 
glow  with  which  the  poet  often  invests  life  and 
renders  it  attractive.  The  curious  vacillations 
of  Sir  John  Cunliffe  are  watched  with  a painful- 
ly solicitous  interest,  and  we  mourn — as  often 
in  real  life — that  a man  who  possesses  by  nature 
so  much  capability  of  good  should  consign  him- 
self despite  it  to  irretrievable  ruin. — Of  the  Un- 
kind Word,  and  Other  Stories  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  what  have  we  need  to  say  more  than 
that  they  are  written  by  Miss  Mulock,  who 
never  writes  what  is  not  good,  and  who  has 
done  well  to  collect  in  this  volume  these  fugitive 
stories  from  her  own  pen  ? 

BRIEF  MENTION. 

We  receive  from  Roberts  Brothers  the  third 
part  of  William  Morris’s  Earthly  Paradise 
(Roberts  Brothers).  We  have  heretofore  ex- 
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pressed  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Morris's  genius  so 
folly  that  we  have  little  need  here  to  do  more 
than  say  that  he  fulfills  in  the  present  volume 
the  promise  of  his  previous  ones.  And  yet, 
though  these  poems — for  they  are  many,  not 
one — are  such  as  doubtless  to  place  their  author 
in  the  front  rank  of  modern  poets,  they  are  more 
likely  to  receive  the  verdict  of  approbation  from 
the  critic  than  from  the  general  reader.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  them  in  haste,  or  to  dip  into 
them  for  a striking  metaphor  or  a brilliant  para- 
graph or  a glowing  picture.  To  enjoy  them  one 
must  read  them  leisurely,  and  the  leisurely  read- 
ers in  this  fast  age  are  few.  If  Mr.  Morris,  who 
lives  in  the  quiet  past,  can  succeed  in  inducing 
the  world  to  turn  aside  and  dwell  with  him  in 
its  quiet,  if  it  bo  but  for  the  briefest  respite,  he 
will  do  humanity  good  service. — Mrs.  Jerning- 
hams  Journal  (Charles  Scribner  and  Co.),  is  a 
pleasant  admixture  of  novel,  comedy,  and  poem, 
never  rising  to  the  height  of  being  sublime,  but 
never  sinking  to  a doggerel;  in  truth,  less  a 
poem  than  a pleasant  narrative  in  verse  of  a life 
which  foolish  flirtation  made  wretched,  and  love 
and  fidelity  restored,  and  made  blest  again — a 
good  story  in  every  way  for  young  brides  and 
their  husbands.  A contemporary  attributes  it  to 
Coventry  Patmore. — A.  8.  Barnes  and  Co.  is- 
sue what  is  substantially  a new  edition  of  Wood’s 
“Class-Book  of  Botany,”  under  the  title  of  The 
American  Botanist  and  Florist.  In  this  volume 
the  introductory  treatise  is  condensed — almost 
too  much — and  a series  of  synoptical  tables  and  a 
new  flora  are  introduced.  The  book  is  very  fully 
illustrated. — Under  the  title  of  Principles  of 
Domestic  Science  (J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.),  Miss 
Catherine  E.  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowte  put  in  the  form  of  a text-book, 
for  the  use  of  young  ladies  in  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  the  substance  of  their  “ Amer- 
ican Woman’s  Home,”  written  originally  for  the 
same  young  ladies  when  they  have  become  wives 
and  mothers.  In  the  full  belief  that  the  semin- 
ary for  teaching  the  principles  of  domestic  sci- 
ence is  the  home,  and  that  no  mother  has  done 
her  daughter  justice  who  suffers  her  to  gradu- 
ate from  it  without  learning  those  lessons  which 
she  too  often  has  to  learn  by  practice  upon  her 
own  husband  and  children,  we  should,  never- 
theless, bo  delighted  to  believe  that  scllools  and 
seminaries  perceived  that  French,  Music,  and 
Drawing  ®ro  not  all  the  accomplishments,  and 
that  housekeeping,  or  rather  let  us  say,  home- 
keeping, is  the  first  of  practical  arts.  For  such 
instruction  we  are  confident  this  volume  will  af- 
ford a useful,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  only,  text- 
book.— If  there  be  any  thing  concerning  which 
the  proverb  is  true — Practice  makes  perfect — it 
is  public  speaking.  The  best  school  for  elocu- 
tion is  a debating-club  and  a good  living  teacher. 
School  declamation  mars  many  more  orators  than 
it  makes.  The  best  thing  in  Dr.  Alden’s  Nat- 
ural Speaker  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  which  is 
composed  of  selections  for  declamation,  is  the 
prefatory  note  by  Dr.  M‘Cosh  and  the  Introduc- 
tion by'  Ilr.  Alden.  Combined  they  would  make 
an  excellent  tract  for  every  school-boy. — Mr. 
Nast,  in  a characteristic  picture,  we  believe  in 
the  Kura  l New  Yorker , depicts  the  farmer  of  the 
future  in  his  library,  studying  the  science  of  agri- 
culture while  his  day-laborers  carry  on,  under  his 
direction,  the  details  of  the  farm.  Something 
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must  be  allowed  to  the  exaggerations  of  a some- 
what grotesque  art ; but  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  a library  will  be  as  much  part  of  a 
farm-house  as  is  the  dairy  or  the  tool -house. 

The  very  existence  of  such  a book  as  A Helping 
Hand  for  American  Homes  (Moore,  Wilstach, 
and  Moore),  gives  promise  of  the  “good  time 
coming.”  It  is  a sort  of  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic encyclopojdia,  in  one  rather  ponderous 
volume,  which  undertakes  to  give  practical  sug- 
gestions on  almost  every  subject  connected  with 
the  management  of  a country  home,  from  the 
sow  ing  and  harvesting  of  the  crops  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  dairy  and  the  kitchen.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  fun  made  of  scientific  farming.  Em- 
piricism always  laughs  at  science.  And  certain- 
ly if  a town-bred  gentleman  were  to  undertake 
to  carry  on  a farm  with  no  other  information 
than  that  which  this  book  contains,  he  would  os 
surely  come  to  grief  as  the  sophomore  who  should 
venture  to  pilot  a steamship  across  the  Atlantic 
because  he  had  studied  navigation.  But,  from 
a pretty  careful  examination  of  the  book,  we  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  he  must  be  very  stupid  in- 
deed who  can  not  make  more  than  enough  out 
of  its  suggestions  to  pay  for  the  price  of  it  two  or 
three  times  over.  It  i3  a very  poor  substitute 
for  what  ought  to  be  in  every  farm-house — the 
farmer’s  library ; but  it  is  a very  good  beginning 
of  one. — The  Philosophy  of  True  Living , by  Pro- 
fessor F.  G.  Welch,  Instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Culture  in  Yale  College  (Wood 
and  Holbrook),  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first 
two  on  the  Professor’s  specialty,  gymnastics,  are 
very  good,  and  if  published  separately  would  be 
a useful  manual.  The  other  two  are  made  up  of 
extracts  from  his  commonplace-book,  and  moral- 
izing?, which  they  have  suggested,  are  very  poor, 
and  if  left  off  altogether  w ould  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  rest. — If  we  desired  to  perpetu- 
ate the  distinction  between  North  and  South  we 
might  find  in  Southland  Writers,  by  Ida  Ray- 
mond (Clax  ton,  Rcmsen,  and  Haffelfinger) — two 
good-sized  volumes,  chiefly  filled  with  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  “living  female  writers  of 
the  South”  — abundant  material  for  criticism, 
both  kindly  and  severe.  As  we  desire  to  obliter- 
ate that  distinction  as  speedily  as  possible,  both 
in  politics  and  in  literature,  and  to  know  only 
America  and  American  authors,  we  prefer  to  let 
the  book  pass  as  quietly  as  may  be  to  its  tomb, 
“unwept,  uncoffined,  and  unknelled.” 

LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

Spring,  that  brings  out  the  opening  buds  and 
early  birdis,  brings  out  some  new  hooks.  For 
literature,  as  well  as  nature  and  fashion,  has 
her  seasons.  We  gather  from  various  sources 
some  hints  of  books,  nowr,  as  we  write,  just  an- 
nounced, some  of  which,  however,  may  proba- 
bly appear  before  these  pages  reach  our  read- 
ers.— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  promises  a new 
volume  of  his  essays — some  new,  some  previous- 
ly published — which  are  to  bear  the  not  very 
significant  title  of  Society  and  Solitude.  But 
then  a great  deal  that  Mr.  Emerson  w'rites  is 
not  very  significant  to  any  but  his  own  disciples. 

— Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  said  to 
be  just  finishing  a story  concerning  the  condition 
and  reformation  of  fallen  women,  to  be  entitled 
Hedged  In.  Miss  Phelps  understands  the  art 
of  entitling  her  books,  which  is  more  than  half 
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the  battle.  We  suppose  it  is  now  too  late  to  in- 
terpose the  entreaty  that  she  spare  us  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  conventional  Deacon,  who  forms  by 
far  the  greatest  defect  in  “ Gates  Ajar.  ” — Miss 
Alcott’s  Old-Fashioned  Girl  is  promised  on  the 
first  of  April.  It  is  a full-grown  novel  that  has 
grown,  however,  from  a seed  dropped  in  Merry's 
Museum . It  will  make  a volume  about  as  large 
as  “ Hospital  Sketches.”  Miss  Alcott  is  a writer 
of  rare  power.  Let  her  beware  of  the  American 
author’s  greatest  danger,  writing  too  much. — It 
is  said  that  Madame  Guiccioli  has  in  prepara- 
tion a reply  to  Mrs.  Stowes  “ Vindication  of 
Lady  Byron.”  We  hoped  this  “School  for 
Scandal”  was  over ; and,  alas ! it  appears  that 
what  we  took  to  be  the  end  was  only  a recess. — 
James  K.  Medijerry,  a very  able  writer,  has 
in  preparation,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  public, 
The  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street . Tiie 
mysteries  it  is,  w'e  should  say,  impossible  to 
know ; and  the  men,  with  a few  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, are  not  worth  knowing. — Professor 
Townsend,  author  of  “Credo,”  has  in  press  a 
new  volume  entitled  God-Man.  Mr.  Townsend 
is  not  a remarkably  original  or  remarkably  pow- 
erful writer,  but  he  has  accomplished  with  signal 
success  the  rare  achievement — that  of  writing 
popularly  on  theology. — The  Harpers  have  in 
press  two  new  novels  of  American  life— the  New 
Timothy , by  William  M.  Baker,  a story  with 
which  our  readers  have  been  made  already  more 
or  less  familiar  through  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine; and  Miss  Van  Kortland , by  the  author  of 
“ My  Daughter  Elinor.  ” The  scene  of  the  latter 
is  laid  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  We 
shall  look  with  interest  to  see  whether  this  rfu- 
thor  fulfills  in  this,  his  second  rtory,  the  promise 
of  his  first.  As  a painter  of  American  life  and 
manners  he  showed,  in  his  previous  work,  rare 
fidelity  to  nature. — A new  edition  of  Tom  Browns 
School  Days  at  Rugby,  with  illustrations,  and  a 
new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  Self-Help , 
by  Samuel  Smiles,  are  also  promised  by  the  same 
house. — If  Knight's  American  Mechanical  Dic- 
tionary, announced  by  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.,  ful- 
fills the  promise  of  its  title-page,  it  will  be  a val- 
uable work  for  all  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. A volume  which  really  should  be  a “cy- 
clopedia of  tools,  instruments,  machines,  proc- 
esses and  engineering,  history  of  inventions  and 
general  technological  vocabulary,”  would  certain- 
ly be  a desideratum.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
five  thousand  engravings. — Abroad,  we  see  an- 
nounced that  Henri  Rochefort  is  engaged  on 
an  autobiography.  Max  Muller  has  in  press  a 
third  volume  of  Chips  from  a German  Work- 
shop, devoted  chiefly  to  the  modem  literature  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England ; and  Dr.  Cum- 
mino,  the  reverend  challenger  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  hitherto  unprosperous  prophet,  a volume  on 
The  Fall  of  Babylon , as  Foreshadowed  in  His- 
tory and  Prophecy. 

'ftiE  public  are  still  looking  for  Mr.  Beecher’s 
long-announced  Life  of  Christ , and  are  likely  to 
look  for  it  for  some  time  to  come.  The  idea  of 
publishing  it  in  numbers  has  been  wisely  aban- 
doned ; and  when  it  comes  out  at  all,  the  public 
will  have  the  whole.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Beecher 


I carries  on  the  parochial  work  of  the  hugest  Prot- 
estant parish  in  the  United  States;  in  addition 
to  preaching  has  undertaken  a work  of  system- 
atic visitation,  and  is  canying  it  out,  too,  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty  parish  calls  a week ; 
exercises  a general  supervision  over  one  model 
mission,  the  famous  Bethel,  and  is  talking  up 
among  his  people  the  establishment  of  another  ; 
has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  a religious  pa- 
per, and  has  already  succeeded  in  raising  it  from 
nothing  to  the  position  of  a first-class  journal ; be- 
sides general  editorial  service,  revives  his  “Star 
Papers,”  appears  once  a week  in  Bonner  s Ledger , 
and  once  a month  in  the  Herald  of  Health,  be- 
sides finding  time  for  occasional  addresses  and 
lectures.  Of  his  preaching  two  sermons  weekly, 
and  publishing  one  of  them,  and  giving  every  Fri- 
day evening  a lecture-room  talk,  which  three  rival 
religious  journals  and  one  secular  paper  pounce 
upon  and  carry  off,  we  say  nothing,  since  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  harder  work  for 
Mr.  Beecher  to  keep  still  than  to  preach.  But 
certainly  it  would  be  a veiy  unreasonable  pub- 
lic which  should  offer  any  complaint  that  the 
“ Life  of  Christ”  lagged  a little,  or  even  a good 
deal 


Among  the  apparently  irreparable  losses  pro- 
duced by  the  fire  in  1853  which  consumed  the 
entire  establishment  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  was 
that  caused  by  the  complete  destruction  of  C.  D. 
Yongk’s  English-Greek  Lexicon,  edited  by  Dr. 
Drissler.  Several  years  of  painstaking  labor 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it,  it  had  nearly  reached 
completion,  and.  was  on  the  press  at  the  time  of 
the  conflagration.  Plate,  proof,  copy,  every 
thing  was  destroyed ; and  most  unfortunately  the 
editor,  supposing  his  work  done,  had  already  de- 
stroyed his  revises.  The  whole  work  had  to  be 
recommenced,  and  our  readers  hardly  need  to  be 
told  that  the  editing  and  printing  of  a ponderous 
Greek  Lexicon  requires  both  time  and  patience. 
The  loss  has  now  at  length,  after  sixteen  years, 
been  more  than  made  good,  and  among  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  American  literature  this 
spring  will  doubtless  be  Dr.  Drissler’s  edition  of 
Yonge’s  “ English-Greek  Lexicon,”  with  a val- 
uable essay  on  the  order  of  words  in  Attic  Greek 
Prose. 

In  England  two  almost  equally  important  lex- 
icographical works  are  just  completed.  The 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Dr.  R. 
G.  Latham,  founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  numerous  additions  and  emendations,  has 
been  many  years  in  progress,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished in  four  closely  printed  quarto  volumes. 
Undertaken  at  a time  when  single  publishing 
houses  had  not  attained  their  present  size  and 
strength,  it  is  owned  in  shares  by  various  pub- 
lishers, a method  which  was  quite  common  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  but  which  has  now  gone 
quite  out  of  vogue.  Equally  important — to 
American  readers  more  so — is  the  announcement 
that  the  Copious  and  Critical  English  and  Latin 
Dictionary , by  Dr.  William  Smith,  whose  Bi- 
ble and  Classical  Dictionaries  are  so  widely 
known  and  deservedly  popular,  is  at  last  com- 
pleted. 
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COMPRESSED  GUN-COTTON. 

AVERY  important  memoir  has  recently  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  Mr.  Abel,  relative  to  a method  of 
using  gun-cotton  so  ns  to  produce  an  explosive 
effect  equal  to  that  of  nitro-glycerine  or  dynam- 
ite, while  much  safer  in  its  application.  If  gun- 
cotton be  laid  loosely  on  any  surface  and  ignited 
by  contact  of  a lighted  match  or  red-hot  iron,  a 
rapid  combustion  ensues  with  a dull  sound,  but 
without  explosion  or  violent  effects.  When  the 
cotton  is  compressed  into  a compact  mass  and 
then  touched  off,  the  combustion  is  much  slower ; 
and  indeed  this  burning  can  be  retarded  to  such 
a degree  as  to  exhibit  a smouldering  slow  fire, 
without  appreciable  flame. 

I£  now,  a detonating  percussion  powder  be  in- 
troduced into  the  substance  of  the  compressed 
cotton,  and  ignited  by  a battery  or  a fuse,  the 
result  is  entirely  different.  A violent  explosion 
will  ensue  equal  in  destructive  effect  to  that  of 
nitro-glycerine  (which,  like  dynamite,  i9  set  off 
in  the  same  manner),  and  incomparably  superior 
in  intensity  to  that  of  gun-cotton  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

If,  again,  several  masses  of  compressed  gun- 
cotton are  laid  at  short  distances  apart,  and  one 
be  ignited  by  means  of  percussion  powder,  all  the 
rest  will  go  off  with  explosive  effects  similar  to 
that  of  the  first.  Furthermore,  the  action  of 
gun-cotton  thus  exploded  upon  any  given  object, 
as  a rock  or  block  of  wood,  is  much  the  same 
whether  inclosed  in  the  interior  of  its  substance 
or  simply  laid  on  its  surface;  a fact  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  blasting  and  mining  opera- 
tions. If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  the  cotton,  or  its  insertion  in  a nat- 
ural crevice,  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  its 
introduction  into  a hole  made  for  its  reception 
(as  in  blasting  with  gunpowder),  tamping,  so 
productive  of  dangerous  results,  will  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  In  submarine  blasting,  the 
charge  needs  only  to  be  inclosed  in  a water-tight 
bag,  or  a glass  bottle,  and  laid  on  the  snrface, 
or  inserted  in  a crevice,  and  exploded  by  means 
of  a battery.  The  removal  of  rocks  or  large 
stones  in  roadways  or  in  the  fields  can  be  effected 
by  simply  laying  a mass  of  compressed  cotton  on 
the  surface,  and  discharging  it  as  explained 
above.  To  shatter  the  strongest  gate,  or  to  de- 
molish a building,  it  is  only  necessary  to  explode 
a pad  of  cotton  hung  against  it.  Ice  may  also 
be  cleared  away  in  a harbor  or  around  a vessel 
by  this  means  with  the  greatest  ease.  Other  ap- 
plications will  readily  suggest  themselves  for  the 
practical  adaptation  of  this  most  important  dis- 
covery, which  hardly  seems,  so  far,  to  have  met 
the  attention  which  it  deserves. 


STONE  AGE  IN  AFRICA. 


We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  of  the 
discovery  of  flint  implements  in  Northern  Africa 
as  disproving  the  long-asserted  proposition  that 
the  Stone  Age  had  not  existed  on  the  African 
Continent.  In  addition  to  this  we  may  state, 
that  within  a few  years  past  similar  objects  hare 
been  found  in  South  Africa,  over  an  area  extend- 
ing a thousand  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  still,  however,  believed  that  the 
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modern  inhabitants  of  Africa,  even  at  the  time 
of  their  first  discovery  by  the  whites,  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  stone  for  weapons ; and 
it  is  therefore  asserted  that  these  implements 
must  have  been  employed  by  a race  anterior  to 
that  of  the  present  day,  of  whose  ethnological 
character  we  can  at  present  form  no  conception. 

RESULTS  OF  BRITISH  DREDGING. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  deep-sea  dredgings  prosecuted  by  the 
British  naturalists  last  summer,  at  a maximum 
depth  of  nearly  three  miles,  w ill  be  exhausted ; 
the  results  being  so  unexpected  and  important 
as  to  require  a long-continued  investigation  to 
prepare  them  properly  for  publication.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  discoveries  made 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  (117)  species  of  mollusca  have 
been  added  to  the  fauna  of  the  British  seas,  of 
which  number  fifty-six  (5G)  were  entirely  unde- 
scribed, and  eight  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
extinct  as  tertiary  fossils.  The  remainder  are 
principally  species  previously  known  only  from 
more  northern  latitudes. 

If  the  comparatively  small  number  of  casts  of 
the  dredge  which  were  made  during  the  expedi- 
tion in  question  be  borne  in  mind,  we  may  read- 
ily conceive  something  of  the  vast  field  that  yet 
remains  to  be  explored  in  this  direction.  The 
total  number  of  British  marine  shells  known  be- 
fore amounted  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty ; 
to  which  have  now  been  added  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  Of 
five  species  of  shells  taken  at  the  greatest  depth, 

2435  fathoms,  one  was  Mediterranean,  one  was 
Arctic,  two  w ere  Northern,  and  one  undescribed. 

The  occurrence  of  living  species,  previously  know'n 
only  as  tertiary  fossils,  is  a fact  of  the  deepest 
significance,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  made  proper 
use  of  by  geologists,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement previously  made,  that  the  depths  of 
the  sea  contain  chalk  in  the  process  of  formation 
by  living  species  characteristic  of  the  true  creta- 
ceous period. 

INFLUENCE  OF  COLORED  LIGHT  ON  INSECTS. 

The  discussion  of  the  changes  produced  in  an- 
imal and  vegetable  forms  by  the  influence  of  vary- 
ing conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  light, 
locality,  etc.,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis,  has  induced  a great  vari- 
ety of  experiments,  from  which  some  interesting 
results  have  been  derived.  In  one  of  these  ex- 
periments, lately  published,  a brood  of  cater- 
pillars of  the  tortoise-shell  butterfly  of  Europe  was 
divided  into  three  lots.  One-third  were  placed 
in  a photographic  room  lighted  through  orange- 
colored  gloss,  one-third  in  a room  lighted  through 
blue  glass,  and  the  remainder  kept  in  an  ordinary 
cage  in  natural  light.  All  were  fed  with  their 
proper  food,  and  the  third  lot  developed  into 
butterflies  in  the  usual  time.  Those  in  the  blue 
light  were  not  healthy,  a large  number  dying  be- 
fore changing ; those  raised  in  the  orange  light, 
however,  were  nearly  as  healthy  as  the  first- 
mentioned.  The  perfect  insects  reared  in  the 
blue 4 light  differed  from  the  average  form  in 
being  much  smaller,  the  orange -brown  colon 
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lighter,  and  the  yellow  and  orange  running  into 
each  other,  instead  of  remaining  distinct.  Those 
raised  in  the  yellow  light  were  also  smaller,  but 
the  orange-brown  was  replaced  by  salmon-color ; 
and  the  blue  edges  of  the  wings  seen  in  the  or- 
dinary form  were  of  a dull  slate.  If  changes  so 
great  as  these  can  be  produced  in  the  course  of 
a single  experiment,  it  is  probable  that  a contin- 
uance of  the  same  upon  a succession  of  individ- 
uals will  develop  some  striking  results. 

NEW  VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Among  the  recently  discovered  vegetable  fibres, 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of  various 
kinds,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  China  grass 
and  the  Ramie,  both  of  them  species  belonging 
to  the  nettle  family  and  to  the  genus  Boehmeria. 
The  China  grass,  when  prepared,  is  of  a brill- 
iant snow-white  color,  and  of  remarkable  fine- 
ness of  fibre.  Like  the  fibres  of  cotton,  those  of 
the  China  grass  are  single  cells,  some  of  which 
attain  a length  of  eight  inches,  those  of  fiax  being 
at  most  only  four.  The  Ramie  is  of  still  greater 
value  in  the  arts,  and  is  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  United  States, 
principally  from  seeds  distributed  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  This  plant  has  been  grown 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  natives  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  from  the  peculiarly  water- 
proof nature  of  its  fibre  is  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  The  plant  is  perennial  and 
easily  propagated  by  settings,  yielding  three  or 
four  harvests  annually.  The  crop  is  about  a 
thousand  pounds  of  fibre  per  acre,  of  which  about 
half  is  textile  material,  furnishing  a silky,  lus- 
trous thread,  longer  than  that  of  cotton.  This 
is  spun,  mixed  with  either  wool  or  cotton,  and 
can  indeed  be  worked  by  itself ; in  which  case  it 
has  the  appearance  of  Lyons  silk. 

ADULTERATION  OF  BEER. 

According  to  a high  German  authority,  beer 
is  adulterated  by  a great  variety  of  drugs  and 
other  substances,  principally  vegetable ; some 
of  which  are  harmless,  while  others  are  very  in- 
jurious. These  he  classifies  as,  first,  the  bitter 
ingredients,  intended  to  imitate  the  bitter  taste 
of  the  hops ; second,  the  bitter  aromatic,  also  in- 
tended to  reproduce  tho  taste  of  the  hop ; third, 
the  aromatic,  meant  to  make  the  beer  more 
stimulating ; fourth,  the  sharp  and  aromatically 
sharp,  to  make  the  taste  more  piquant;  fifth, 
the  narcotic  and  sharply  narcotic,  to  make  the 
liquor  more  stupefying.  Among  the  substances 
are  mentioned  opium,  belladonna,  henbane,  to- 
bacco, ignatius  bean,  cocculus  indicus,  etc. ; all 
of  w'hich  are  more  or  less  poisonous  and  repre- 
hensible. 

MIN  ARGENT. 

A valuable  imitation  of  silver,  called  minar- 
gent,  even  exceeding  silver  in  metallic  lustre  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  its  white  color,  and  bear- 
ing a very  close  resemblance  to  silver  generally, 
is  made  by  melting  together  one  thousand  parts 
of  copper,  seven  hundred  parts  of  nickel,  fifty  of 
pure  tungsten,  and  ten  of  aluminium.  The  first 
three  ingredients  are  to  be  melted  together  and 
then  granulated  by  being  poured  into  water ; aft- 
erward dried  and  again  melted,  and  the  alumin- 
ium then  introduced.  At  this  stage  of  the  proc- 
ess, however,  one  and  a half  parts  of  flux,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  of  fluor  spar, 


are  to  be  added.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
preparation  of  the  alloy  lies  in  the  proper  melt- 
ing of  the  aluminium  with  so  large  a quantity 
of  nickel,  for  which  reason  a flux  is  necessary. 

PRIMITIVE  STOCK  OF  THE  HORSE. 

A French  author  who  has  been  making  a care- 
ful study  of  the  horse,  in  its  modem  varieties, 
as  well  as  of  the  fossil  remains  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Old  W orld,  announces  as  his  be- 
lief that  eight  kinds  formerly  existed  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  certain  well-known 
modern  races  are  the  lineal  descendants.  He 
divides  them  by  their  skulls  (as  many  ethnolo- 
gists do  those  of  the  human  race)  into  the  brachy- 
cephalic  and  the  dolichocephalic , or,  the  short- 
headed, and  the  long-headed.  Of  each  of  these  he 
recognizes  four  varieties.  Of  the  first  section, 
one  variety  belonged  originally  to  the  plateau  of 
Central  Asia,  and  has  been  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  circle  of  the  Indo-European  na- 
tions, especially  by  the  Goths.  In  modem  times 
it  has  been  introduced,  as  the  Arab  race,  into 
northern  Africa  and  western  Europe;  its  most 
marked  form  at  the  present  day  being  the  En- 
glish race-horse. 

The  next  variety  was  the  African  horse,  a na- 
tive of  northeastern  Africa,  probably  of  Nubia. 
This  is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  among  other 
characteristics,  by  having  one  lumbar  vertebra 
less  than  usual.  It  occurs  nowhere  in  a state 
of  purity ; but  was  introduced  into  Spain  and 
France  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  where  its 
modem  forms  are  known  as  Barbs,  Andalu- 
sians, etc. 

The  third  variety  belonged  to  Ireland  and 
Wales,  where  its  various  descendants  are  yet  to 
be  met  with.  Thence  it  was  carried  to  the"  coast 
of  Airmorica  (now  Brittany)  by  the  Bretons ; and 
its  races  are  known  as  the  Irish  pony,  and  the 
Breton  horse.  The  fourth  variety  was  the  Brit- 
ish horse,  belonging  to  ancient  Britain,  and  now 
found  on  both  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It 
is  known  in  England  as  the  Black  horse,  the 
Norfolk  horse,  etc. ; and  in  France,  os  the  Bou- 
lonnaise. 

Of  the  dolichocephalic  group  the  first  variety 
is  the  German  horse,  originally  from  the  Duch- 
ies and  the  Danish  islands,  and  represented  at 
the  present  time  by  the  various  kinds  of  Ger- 
man horses,  the  Norman  horse,  the  English  dray- 
horse,  etc. 

The  second,  or  Frisian  variety,  came  from 
Friesland,  and  is  still  known  in  Flanders  as  the 
Flemish  horse.  The  third,  or  Belgian  horse, 
belonged  to  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  its  descend- 
ants forming  the  horses  of  Brabant,  Hainault, 
Liege,  etc.  The  fourth  and  last  variety  is  the 
horse  of  the  Seine,  and  its  descendants  are  found 
to  the  west  of  Paris,  the  most  marked  race  being 
the  celebrated  Percheron  horse.  Our  author 
apologizes  for  thus  multiplying  the  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species  of  horse ; but  expresses  his  confi- 
dent expectation  of  being  able,  in  a forthcom- 
ing work,  to  establish  them  all  as  distinct,  by 
unmistakable  zoological  and  other  characteris- 
tics. 

RENDERING  PAPER  TRANSPARENT. 

White  paper  of  any  kind  may  be  rendered 
temporarily  transparent  by  moistening  it  with 
benzine,  in  which  condition  it  may  be  used  as  a 
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tracing-paper.  After  a time  the  benzine  will 
evaporate,  and  the  original  opacity  of  the  paper 
will  be  restored  to  it.  In  this  way  a design  can 
be  transferred  to  any  part  of  a sheet  of  paper 
without  the  necessity  of  employing  regular  tra- 
cing-paper for  the  pnrpose. 

LIVING  ENCRINITE. 

Naturalists  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the 
discovery  on  the  coast  of  France  of  Antedon 
( Comatula ) rosaceus , the  young  of  which  is  at- 
tached, and  demonstrates  the  affinity  of  the 
form  to  the  fossil  crinoid  Pentacrinus , with 
which  it  was  at  one  time  united.  The  crinoids 
are  best  known  from  the  numerous  species  found 
in  a fossil  state,  and  have  very  few  living  repre- 
sentatives. The  specimens  obtained  were  met 
with  in  abundance  upon  the  stems  of  sea-weed, 
entangled  in  the  twistings  and  convolutions  of 
the  plant. 

THE  ASS  IN  EGYPT. 

Quite  recently  Professor  Owen,  of  London, 
called  attention  to  the  supposed  ignorance,  on 
the  part  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  horse  and  the  ass,  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  figures  of  cither  animal  on  the  tombs 
or  monuments  of  the  country.  M.  Lenorment, 
referring  to  this  subject,  indorses  what  Professor 
Owen  has  said  in  regard  to  the  horse ; but  shows 
that  the  ass  is  figured  on  the  very  oldest  of  Egyp- 
tian remains,  especially  in  the  tombs  of  Ghizeh, 
Sakkara,  and  Abousir;  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  animal  was  as  abundant  in  Egypt  then  as  it  is 
now.  He  states,  furthermore,  that  the  same  fact 
is  also  established  by  the  testimony  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  in  which  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
early  patriarchs  is  represented  as  “having  cam- 
els, oxen,  sheep,  and  asses but  horses  are  never 
mentioned  as  constituting  a portion  of  the  wealth 
of  any  one.  Although  the  horse  is  mentioned  in 
Exodus,  the  only  reference  to  it  in  Genesis  is 
when  the  family  of  Jacob  went  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Egypt,  near  Joseph ; and  this  relates  to 
a later  epoch,  when  the  animal  had  become 
known.  M.  Lenorment  therefore,  from  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject,  considers  that  we 
may  come  to  the  following  conclusions : First, 
that  the  ass  w as  undoubtedly  employed  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  as  a beast  of  burden,  from  the  earliest 
dates  of  which  we  have  any  form  of  record ; and, 
second,  that  the  horse,  on  the  contrary,  remained 
unknown  in  the  countries  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Euphrates  down  to  the  time  of  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Egypt ; that  is,  nearly  to  the  nineteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  in  commenting  upon  this 
communication,  and  indorsing  it,  stated  that,  as 
far  as  known,  the  ass  was  strictly  an  African 
animal,  knowm  in  Asia  only  in  a state  of  domes- 
tication, while  the  horse  was  derived  from  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  a part  of  Europe.  If,  therefore, 
the  horse  was  first  introduced  into  Africa  by  the 
shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  who  invaded  the  coun- 
try about  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  he 
suggests  that  this  fact  may  tend  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  somewhat  disputed  point  of  their 

origin.  FISH-TORPEDO. 

Since  the  late  war,  in  which  torpedoes  formed 
such  an  important  feature,  they  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  principal  nations,  and  suc- 


cessive forms  have  been  devised  for  increasing 
their  efficiency;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  antici- 
pate that  the  defense  of  harbors  and  coast  cities 
against  the  formidable  iron -clads  of  modern 
times  will  be  better  secured  by  this  agency  than  by 
any  other.  Quite  recently  a new  form  has  been 
invented  and  experimented  upon  in  the  Adriatic. 
It  is  shaped  like  a fish,  so  as  to  move  easily  under 
and  through  the  water,  with  an  apparatus  near 
the  tail  containing  compressed  air  as  the  motive 
power,  the  offensive  agent  being  introduced  into 
the  head,  and  triggers  suitably  arranged.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  start  the  apparatus  by 
means  of  a submarine  boat,  or  otherwise,  to  give 
it  the  right  direction  tow  ard  the  object  of  attack, 
and  let  it  go,  when  the  least  touch  against  any 
trigger  will  cause  a most  violent  explosion.  It 
is  said  that  Admiral  Radford  and  other  Ameri- 
can officers  have  been  lately  engaged  in  exam- 
ining the  plans  of  the  inventor,  with  It  view  of 
securing  the  right  to  use  them  for  the  United 
States  government 

CAPTURING  SEA  TURTLES. 

A curious  method  of  capturing  sea  turtles 
when  asleep  in  the  water  is  practiced  in  some 
parts  of  the  East,  by  means  of  the  sucking-fish, 
or  remora,  a well-known  fish,  about  a foot  long, 
having  a sucker  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  which 
it  attaches  itself  to  bodies  in  the  water.  A num- 
ber of  these  fish  arc  kept  alive  in  cages  in  the 
water,  and  when  a sleeping  sea-turtle  is  seen 
a distance,  a string  of  suitable  length  is  tied 
about  the  narrow  part  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
fish,  w'hich  is  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
floating  animal.  The  fish  instinctively  makes 
for  the  turtle  and  attaches  itself,  and  the  string 
being  then  carefully  drawn  in,  both  animals  are 
hauled  within  reach  and  secured. 

SALT  IN  SEA  AIR. 

According  to  a recent  author,  there  is  always 
on  the  sea -shore  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
w'ith  particles  of  salt,  which,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  extends  in  a quiet  state  of 
the  air  for  about  seven  hundred  yards  inland,  and 
to  a height  of  about  eighty  yards.  This  satura- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  with  salt  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  “pulverization”  of  the  sea-water 
bjr  the  beating  of  the  surf,  and  is  not  influenced 
either  by  barometric  pressure  or  other  meteor- 
ological conditions.  This  ingredient  of  the  air 
may  be  carried  far  inland,  and  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere to  a distance  of  several  miles,  but  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  spray,  or 
salt-water,  sometimes  carried  as  far  into  the  in- 
terior by  high  winds. 

REINDEER  BONES  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 

An  interesting  communication  has  lately  been 
made  by  Professor  Shaler,  of  Cambridge,  m cor- 
roboration of  previous  statements  to  that  effect, 
of  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  the  reindeer  in  the 
Big  Bone  and  other  licks  of  Kentucky.  These 
were  found  at  a lower  level  in  the  lick,  and  in 
another  deposit  than  that  of  the  common  deer 
and  the  buffalo,  which  occupy  the  most  super- 
ficial position.  Situated  as  they  are,  in  close 
connection  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and 
fossil  elephant  of  the  same  layers,  it  is  extreme- 
ly probable  that,  if  not  contemporaneous  with 
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these  animals,  the  reindeer  came  at  least  im- 
mediately after  them.  The  occurrence  of  the 
bones  of' this  animal,  under  such  circumstances, 
may  be  considered  as  a satisfactory  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a much  more  arctic  climate  in  North 
America  at  an  earlier  period  than  prevails  at  the 
present  time;  and  this  suggestion,  as  made  by 
Professor  Shaler,  is  still  further  substantiated  by 
the  occasional  discovery  of  bones  of  the  musk-ox 
in  somewhat  similar  situations.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  one  or  more  species  of  fossil  oxen, 
described  by  naturalists  as  occurring  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  supposed  to  be  entirely  ex- 
tinct, are  in  reality  the  ancestors  simply  of  the 
musk-ox  of  the  present  day,  only  rather  different 
in  development,  as  might  reasonably  be  looked 
for.  The  scattered  indications  pf  the  occurrence 
of  reindeer  bones  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
and  in  Ne^r  Jersey,  will  hare  an  additional  vahie 
in  connection  with  this  announcement  of  Prc*- 
fessor  Shaler. 

SPECTROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OP  FIRE- 
FLY’S LIGHT. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  spectroscope  its 
powers  have  been  tested  in  the  analysis  of  light 
of  many  kinds,  whether  distant  or  near ; and,  as 
our  readers  may  know,  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant discoveries  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  been  made  by  this 
means.  Professor  Young  has  recently  used  it 
in  examining  the  light  of  the  common  fire-fly ; 
and  reports  that  the  spectrum  is  perfectly  con- 
tinuous, without  traces  of  lines  either  bright  or 
dark,  and  extends  from  a little  above  Fraun- 
hofers line  C in  the  scarlet  to  about  F in  the 
blue,  gradually  fading  out  at  the  extremities. 
Professor  Young  remarks  that  it  is  juat  this 
portion  of  the  spectrum  that  is  composed  of 
rays,  which,  while  they  may  affect  the  organs 
of  vision  more  powerfully  than  any  others,  have 
very  little  heating  power,  showing  that  the  entire 
energy  of  the  animal  is  expended  in  producing 
light,  and  that  none  is  wasted  in  heat.  This,  he 
says,  is  very  different  from  artificial  modes  of  il- 
lumination, such  as  the  flame  of  burning  gas, 
which  is  so  constituted  that  not  more  than  one 
or  two  per  cent,  of  the  radiant  energy  consists 
of  visible  rays,  the  remainder  being  wasted  in 
producing'  rays  that  do  not  give  out  light. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM  ON 
CLIMATE. 

A Danish  meteorologist  has  connected  certain 
exceptionally  warm  winters  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, as  those  of  1 776,  1 822,  and  1845,  with  what 
he  calls  an  indentation  of  the  Gulf  Stream ; since 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  during  these  periods 
the  Gulf  Stream  either  changed  its  position  very 
materially  or  expanded  its  current  so  as  to  come 
much  nearer  to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe. 
In  1776  the  winter  climate  of  Norway  was  as 
warm  as  that  of  summer,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning were  as  common  as  in  July;  and  during 
the  whole  winter  season,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  author,  “There  was  not  snow 
enough  to  make  a snow-bnll.  ” The  wind  blew 
continuously  from  the  southwest,  sometimes  with 
great  intensity.  A similar  state  of  things  exist- 
ed in  the  winter  of  1845-46,  which  was  uncom- 
monly mild  and  stormy ; and  it  is  suggested  that 
many  of  the  peculiar  variations  of  temperature 


of  the  present  season,  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, may  be  attributed  directly  to  the  influences 
above  named. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  LINEN  AND  COTTON  FIBRE. 

It  is  often  a matter  of  importance  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  goods  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
linen  and  cotton  fibres  in  some  more  simple  man- 
ner than  by  the  infallible  test  of  the  microscope. 
This  may  be  done  by  taking  a thread  of  the  fabric 
in  question,  untwisting  it  slightly,  and  then  pull- 
ing it  apart,  and  examining  the  extremities  where 
it  has  separated.  If  the  thread  be  of  cotton  it  will 
part  very  readily,  and  present  at  the  extremity  a 
frizzled,  branching,  twisted  appearance.  The 
linen  thread,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  tears 
off  short,  and  the  ends  form  a tuft,  consisting  of 
straight  threads,  not  twisted  together.  By  tiy- 
ing  the  experiment  on  known  fabrics  of  linen 
and  cotton  an  appreciation  of  the  difference  may 
be  gained,  so  that  it  will  always  be  possible  to 
recognize  the  material  under  any  circumstances. 

IS  ANIMAL  LIFE  ALWAYS  DEPENDENT  ON 
PLANTS? 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  naturalists  that 
plants  necessarily  form  the  basis  of  animal  life ; 
since  species  that  do  not  live  on  vegetable  matter 
devour  those  that  do.  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  how- 
ever, calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  plant  life  ap- 
pears to  be  totally  absent  in  the  ocean,  with  the 
exception  of  a comparatively  narrow  fringe  (as 
the  littoral  and  laminarian  zones)  which  borders 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Sargasso  seas,  or 
fields  of  living,  floating  sea- weed,  found  in  mid- 
ocean. During  the  recent  explorations  on  the 
steamer  Porcupine,  already  adverted  to,  he  could 
not  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetable  matter 
at  a greater  depth  than  fifteen  fathoms.  Animal 
organisms  of  all  kinds,  living  and  dead,  were 
found  every  where  from  the  surface  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  were  invariably  those  that  subsisted  on 
flesh,  there  being  none  that  depend  npon  plants. 
But  as  all  animals  are  said  to  exhale  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  give  out  the  same  by  their  decom- 
position, he  inquires  w hence  the  oceanic  animals 
get  that  supply  of  carbon  which  those  living 
among  plants  derive  directly  from  them;  and 
asks  whether  any  class  of  marine  animals  can 
assimilate  the  carbon  contained  in  the  sea,  just 
as  plants  do  that  contained  in  the  air.  Without 
himself  attempting  to  solve  the  problem,  he  pre- 
sents it  for  the  consideration  of  his  brother  nat- 
uralists, remarking,  however,  that  the  theory  re- 
ferred to  above,  of  the  dependence  of  animals 
upon  vegetables,  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  those 
inhabiting  the  main  ocean. 

A NEW  GREG  ARINA 

Among  objects  familiar  to  microscopic  ob- 
servers are  certain  animal  forms  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  structure  known  as  gregarinas,  and  oc- 
curring as  parasites  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  va- 
rious invertebrated  animals.  Considerable  inter- 
est has  lately  been  excited  among  naturalists  by 
the  discoveiy,  in  the  intestines  of  the  lobster,  of 
a new  species  of  the  group  of  unusual  size ; in 
fact,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  single-ceiled 
animal  known,  measuring,  os  it  doe9,  nearly 
seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  width.  The  composition  of  the 
animal  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  that  of  the 
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other  known  species ; and  an  elaborate  memoir 
by  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Van  Beneden,  will,  before 
long,  be  published. 

CHINESE  SEALS  IN  IRISH  BOGS. 

* It  is  said  that  seals  of  white  porcelain,  of  Chi- 
nese origin,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
bogs  of  Irelaud,  at  different  depths  from  the  sur- 
face, and  much  speculation  has  been  expended  in 
the  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  they  came  there. 
They  all  present  the  same  image,  a sitting  mon- 
ster with  a face  half  that  of  a dog  and  half  of 
an  ape,  with  inscriptions  in  old  Chinese  letters. 
These  inscriptions  nave  been  deciphered  by  Chi- 
nese scholars,  and  found  to  express  proverbs  still 
in  use  in  China. 

ACTINIC  POWER  OF  BURNING  CHROMIUM. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  actinic  power 
of  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  chromium,  burned  in  a par- 
ticular way,  decidedly  surpasses  it  in  this  re- 
spect. When  a current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  through  chloro-chromic  acid  and  after- 
ward burned,  oxyd  of  chromium  is  produced  at 
a very  high  temperature,  which  emits  a light  of 
such  chemical  power  that  a photographic  paper 
blackens  under  its  influence  as  quickly  as  in  full 
daylight.  Chloride  of  titanium,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  is  said  to  give  a similar  result.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  is  added  that  these  chlo- 
rides can  be  managed  only  by  persons  skilled  in 
chemical  research,  and  are  therefore  not  avail- 
able to  the  mass  of  ordinary  photographic ’oper- 
ators. They  become  decomposed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moist  gases,  and  the  lamp  then  emits 
a considerable  quantity  of  vapor,  as  in  the  cose 
of  metallic  magnesium. 

DISEASED  TEETH  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

In  the  prevalence  of  diseased  teeth  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  attributed  to  modem  irregularities  of 
living,  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  envying  the  ancients 
for  their  presumed  immunity  from  this  trouble. 
A careful  examination,  however,  of  human  skulls 
of  the  greatest  known  antiquity,  has  revealed 
the  unexpected  fact  that  in  a large  percentage  of 
them  cases  of  caries  and  of  wearing  away  appear 
to  be  quite  common.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  Britanno-Roman  skulls,  examined  by 
an  English  dentist,  forty-one  had  defective  teeth  ; 
and  a similar  proportion  is  maintained  in  other 
series.  No  traces  of  plugging  nor  of  artificial 
teeth  are  found  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  or 
the  Europeans  of  pre-historic  times,  the  extrac- 
tion of  an  unsound  tooth  appearing  to  have  been 
the  limit  of  operations  in  dentistry. 

MINING  BY  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS  ON 
8INAI. 

An  interesting  communication  has  lately  been 
made  to  a scientific  society  in  Manchester,  with 
reference  to  the  working  of  turquoise  mines  on 
the  promontory  of  Mount  Sinai  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians ; the  evidence  of  hieroglyphics  on  the 
rocks  tending  to  show  that  this  took  place  dur- 
ing the  period  extending  from  the  third  to  the 
thirteenth  of  the  dynasties  mentioned  by  Mnne- 
tho,  or,  according  to  some  chronologists,  from 
thirty-five  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  The  mining  seems  to  have  Ijeen  prose- 
cuted by  means  of  stone  hammers  and  splinters 


| of  flint,  the  latter  probably  inserted  in  wooden 
handles  and  used  as  chisels,  with  the  aid  of  the 
hammers,  to  cut  out  portions  of  the  rock. 

These  anciertt  mines  are  filled  with  broken  splin- 
ters of  flint  and  hammers ; and  there  are  no  in- 
dications whatever  to  show  that  any  kind  of  met- 
al was  used  in  the  operation.  It  is  believed  that 
the  hieroglyphics  themselves  w'ere  cut  by  the 
same  means — an  important  conclusion — since  it 
is  probable  that  the  ancient  sculptures  of  Egypt 
were  made  with  similar  implements. 

We  know  that  obsidian  was  used  by  the  Mex- 
icans for  a like  purpose,  and  the  idea  of  inserting 
these  flakes  or  chips  in  wood  or  horn,  and  using 
them,  either  with  or  without  hammers,  as  chisels 
or  gravers,  will  tend  to  render  their  application 
for  building  purposes  and  in  carving  more  intel- 
ligible. 

DISTINGUISHING  BLUE  COLORS. 

To  distinguish  between  Berlin  blue  and  indigo 
or  aniline  blue,  as  dyes  on  cloth,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  moisten  a small  portion  of  the  colored 
cloth  with  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  fluoride 
of  potassium  in  water,  and  to  direct  upon  it  a 
current  of  steam.  The  Berlin  blue  by  this  proc- 
ess is  removed,  while  indigo  and  aniline  blues 
remain  undisturbed. 

The  same  method  can  be  used  in  distinguish- 
ing nut-gall  ink  from  that  of  indigo  carmine,  the 
former  being  destroyed  in  the  process,  while  the 
latter  assumes  a red  color. 

DISCOVERY  OF  A CROCODILE  IN  FLORIDA. 

It  may  interest  those  of  onr  readers  who  are 
naturalists  to  hear  of  the  discovery  of  a genuine 
species  of  crocodile  in  the  United  States,  a spec- 
imen having  been  obtained  during  the  past  win- 
ter in  Florida,  by  Professor  Wyman  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  precise  species  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, although  it  will  probably  turn  out  to 
be  the  Crocodilus  acutus , or  sharp-nosed  croco- 
dile, one  of  several  know  n to  exist  in  Cuba.  The 
locality  where  the  animal  w'as  obtained  is  Key 
Biscayne  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River ; 
and  we  would  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  hap- 
pen to  be  at  any  time  in  that  vicinity  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  it,  as  additional  specimens 
are  very  desirable,  and  no  more  acceptable  pres- 
ent could  be  made  to  any  of  our  public  museums. 

The  North  American  alligator  is  extremely 
abundant,  as  is  well  know  n,  in  the  rivers  of  Flor- 
ida, and  is  found  at  some  distance  northward, 
although  much  less  widely  distributed  now  than 
in  former  times.  It  is  also  found  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  still 
quite  common,  and  extends  some  distance  up  the 
rivers  emptying  into  this  basin. 

The  crocodile  in  question  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  common  alligator  by  its  generic  char- 
acter of  having  the  long  fourth  tooth  in  the  low- 
er jaw  fitting  into  a notch  in  the  side  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  and  not  into  a cavity  or  pit,  as  in  the 
alligator. 

PAPER  NAPKINS. 

In  the  restaurants  of  Germany  we  now  meet 
with  napkins  made  of  silk-paper,  neatly  orna- 
mented in  embossed  figures,  which  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  for  wiping  the  mouth  and  fin- 
gers ; and,  although  capable  of  use  but  once,  are 
cheaper  than  the  cost  of  washing  linen  napkins 
of  the  same  size.  They  are  furnished  at  the  rate 
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of  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  a cent  each,  and 
of  a size  from  ten  to  twenty-five  inches  square. 

NEW  METEORITES. 

A very  remarkable  group  of  meteorites  has 
lately  been  brought  to  Philadelphia,  from  north- 
ern Mexico,  by  Dr.  Butcher,  of  that  city.  This 
consists  of  eight  masses  of  nearly  pure  iron,  weigh- 
ing respectively  034,  580,  545,  438,  430,  404, 
303,  and  290  pounds,  or,  in  the  aggregate  3704 
pounds. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  1837, 
and  to  have  come  from  a meteor  which  was  ob- 
served to  traverse  the  sky  in  a northwestern  di- 
rection, followed  by  a loud  explosion.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  many  more  masses  fell  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  them,  indeed,  is  now  in  the  muse- 
um of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  precise 
locality  in  which  they  were  obtained  is  about 
ninety  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa, 
in  northern  Mexico,  and  not  far  from  the  Rio 
Grande. 

NEW  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

If  the  discoveries  of  diamonds  in  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  as  recently  announced,  be  really 
authentic,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  gem  will 
before  long  be  materially  reduced  in  commercial 
value.  According  to  a recent  communication 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  in  South  Africa,  it  is  stated 
that  the  diamonds  found  there  are  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  beauty,  and  occur  in  a territory 
of  over  a thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  Those 
hitherto  collected  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
surface,  but  it  is  probable  that  others  will  be 
found  beneath  it.  They  weigh  from  half  a 
carat  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  carats ; one  of 
forty-six  carats  haring  lately  been  sold  in  Lon- 
don for  over  $20,000. 

A diamond  mine,  embracing  also  garnets, 
topazes,  etc.,  has,  it  is  said,  been  lately  discov- 
ered on  the  Vaal  River,  by  Herr  Mauch,  a Ger- 
man traveler,  who  not  long  since  obtained  con- 
siderable notoriety  by  his  alleged  discovery  in  the 
Natal  Country  of  a gold-field,  abounding  in  de- 
serted diggings,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ophir  of  Iting  Solomon. 

MILK  FUNGUS. 

Quite  a sensation  was  produced  among  physi- 
ologists, some  months  ago,  by  the  publication 
of  certain  microscopical  observations  made  by 
M.  Essling  upon  milk.  In  this  it  was  stated 
that,  if  the  surface  of  fresh  cream  be  examined 
under  a good  lens,  among  the  mass  of  milky  and 
fatty  globules  will  be  found  a number  of  round 
or  oblong  corpuscles,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  finely-dotted  matter,  which  are  actual  germ- 
inating masses  of  vibrios,  such  as  are  seen  in 
most  substances  in  a state  of  putrefaction. 
These  corpuscles,  lie  says,  make  their  appear- 
ance within  fifteen  or  twenty-four  hours  after 
milking,  in  summer ; in  winter,  after  two  or 
three  days.  At  the  moment  of  coagulation  these 
corpuscles  are  seen  to  increase  in  number,  to 
bud,  form  ramified  chains,  and  at  length  to  be 
transformed  into  regular  fungi  or  filaments,  con- 
structed in  a particular  manner,  and  possibly  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  A scophora.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  the  communication,  however,  is  the 
statement  that  these  spores  occur  just  before  the 
milk  becomes  sour,  and  before  any  appreciable 


indication  of  any  change  has  taken  place ; and  it 
is  to  the  presence  of  this  fungus  in  milk  that  Mr. 
Essling  ascribes  many  of  the  gastric  afflictions  to 
which  children  are  liable.  To  prevent  any  evil 
consequences,  therefore,  the  author  recommends 
that  milk  be  drunk  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
milking,  and  kept  closely  bottled  during  the  in- 
terval, maintaining  it  also  at  a temperature  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  when  just  taken 
from  the  animal. 

To  this,  however,  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester, 
has  lately  responded  in  a more  cheerful  strain, 
by  making,  as  the  result  of  his  own  later  experi- 
ments, the  statement  that  these  fungi  do  not  de- 
velop naturally  in  the  milk,  but  are  in  all  proba- 
bility derived  from  spores  emanating  from  the 
locality  in  which  this  was  kept,  and  that  by  se- 
lecting a perfectly  clean  and  dry  place,  and  espe- 
cially one  washed  out  occasionally  with  carbolic 
acid,  no  results  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  to  be 
anticipated.  He  found  that,  if  kept  for  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  an  ordinary  mould  is  devel- 
oped on  the  surface  of  milk  or  cream,  as  on  other 
liquids,  but  that  this  fungus  is  very  different  from 
the  spores  referred  to  by  M.  Essling.  He,  how- 
ever, agrees  with  the  last-mentioned  author  in 
advising  very  strenuously  that  milk  be  kept  bot- 
tled, or  closed  by  tight  covers,  whether  intended 
for  direct  use  or  the  manufacture  of  butter. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  inclined  to  the  conclusion 
that  perfectly  pure  milk  is  not  subject  to  the 
dangers  referred  to,  and  that  the  phenomena  ob- 
served by  M.  Essling  may  have  been  the  result 
of  his  experimenting  with  an  article  obtained 
from  diseased  cattle,  or  61se  one  writh  which  some 
impure  water  may  have  been  mixed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adulteration. 

RENDERING  FABRICS  WATER-PROOF. 

Some  general  statements  have  been  made  re- 
specting a method  lately  devised  for  rendering 
tissues  water-proof  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid ; and  we  now  give  the 
process  in  greater  detail,  so  as  to  permit  the  ex- 
periment to  be  tried  more  satisfactorily.  For  the 
purpose  in  question,  sulphuric  acid  of  40°  to  60°, 
of  Baumd’s  hydrometer,  is  to  be  used,  about  67° 
being  the  proper  strength  for  linen.  Into  this 
the  fabric  is  to  be  dipped  and  kept  for  from 
ten  seconds  to  tw'o  minutes,  according  to  the  ma- 
terial, and  then  immediately  w ell  washed  in  fresh 
running  water,  so  as  to  arrest  the  decomposition 
begun  by  the  acid.  After  repeated  washings 
the  article  is  to  be  dried,  and  the  surface  will  be 
found  coated  with  a sort  of  continuous  layer, 
which  fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  warp 
and  the  woof,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthens 
the  fabric  and  converts  it  into  a kind  of  parch- 
ment tissue,  this  increase  in  strength  in  the  case 
of  linen  amounting  to  about  one -third.  It  is 
recommended  to  pass  the  tissue,  as  soon  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  bath,  through  rollers,  so  as  to 
spread  the  sticky  layer  and  render  it  uniform. 

A modification  of  the  experiment  consists  in 
applying  a solution  of  wood,  cotton,  linen,  etc., 
in  sulphuric  acid  of  59°  Baumd  to  any  fabric  by 
means  of  rollers  or  brushes. 

IMPROVED  CEMENT. 

A German  author,  discussing  the  question  of 
cements,  states  that  the  term  may  be  applied  to 
any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  which, 
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when  in  a fluidor  semi-fluid  condition,  is  inter- 
posed between  two  surfaces  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  them. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  cements,  he  first 
distinguished  the  oil  cements,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  linseed-oil  mixed  with  earthy  materials, 
us  red-lead,  white-lead,  sand,  etc.  These  are 
water  and  air  tight,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
quite  a high  temperature ; the  principal  fault  in 
them  being  their  great  weight,  and  the  length  of 
time  they  require  to  harden.  Resinous  cements 
also  are  air  and  water  tight,  like  the  others,  but 
will  not  bear  much  heat.  Glue  and  gum  cements 
are  used  for  uniting  delicate  objects ; but  will  not 
resist  water  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature. 
Soluble  glass  cement  is  especially  applicable  for 
uniting  glass,  porcelain,  earthen  wares,  etc.,  and 
is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness. Some  other  less  important  classes  are 
mentioned,  to  which,  like  the  rest,  lime,  gyp- 
sum, clay,  and  infusorial  earth  are  added  to  give 
body  to  them.  44  Iron”  or  44  rust  cement”  is  also 
mentioned  as  one  of  much  importance  in  the 
scries. 

The  author  states,  furthermore,  that  nearly  all 
the  cements  mentioned  have  the  defect  of  drying 
slowly,  and  of  not  being  secure  against  chemical 
agents,  such  as  diluted  alcohol,  ether,  carbureted 
hydrogen,  acids,  etc. ; and  he  takes  the  occasion 
to  present  what  he  states  to  be  an  entirely  new 
preparation,  which,  according  to  his  statement, 
is  available  for  a much  greater  variety  of  pur- 


poses than  any  of  those  just  referred  to.  This, 
he  says,  is  proof  not  only  against  acids,  whether 
concentrated  or  diluted,  but  also  against  alkaline 
leys,  ether,  alcohol,  benzine,  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  other  solvents,  none  of  which  attack  it  in 
the  slightest  degree ; and  it  is  therefore  suitable 
for  employment  by  chemists,  to  any  extent,  and 
in  almost  any  variety  of  application.  This  im- 
portant preparation  is  formed  simply  by  a mix- 
ture of  ordinary  commercial  glycerine  and  well- 
washed,  dry  litharge.  The  two  are  to  be  stirred 
well  together  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  a stiff 
dough  or  paste,  which  can,  and  indeed  must,  be 
used  immediately,  os  in  from  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes it  will  stiffen  into  a hard,  uniform  mass. 
This  substance  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  fas- 
tening the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus,  since,  as 
already  stated,  no  ordinary  chemical  agent  will 
affect  it.  It  can  be  used  under  water  as  well  as 
in  the  air,  and  will  sustain  readily  a temperature 
of  over  500  degrees.  A special  application  of 
this  substance,  mentioned  by  the  author,  is  in 
the  taking  of  casts  for  electrotypes,  as  it  ex- 
presses faithfully  the  minutest  detail,  and  can 
readily  be  prepared  so  as  to  receive  the  galvanic 
deposit  of  copper  or  iron. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  the 
author  in  the  further  details  of  the  application 
of  this  substance ; but  if  it  have  half  the  good 
qualities  claimed,  it  must  certainly  be  considered 
on  important  addition  to  our  mechanical  re- 
sources. 


editor's  8istnriral  iRenni 


THE  UNITED  8TATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  March  1. — Bills  for  the 
admission  of  Mississippi  were  introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  January  31.  The 
House  bill  was  passed  February  3.  Its  terms 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Virginia  bill,  ex- 
cept that  an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath  was 
required  of  Congressional  delegates.  The  House 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Februaiy  17. — 
The  Senators  from  Mississippi  are  General 
Adelbert  Ames  and  H.  R.  Revels.  The  latter 
— a colored  man — holds  the  seat  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post-offices  and 
Post-roads,  January  31,  favorably  reported  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a postal  telegraph 
company.  It  authorizes  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to  establish  telegraph  offices  in  connection 
with  the  post-offices  in  every  city  and  village 
where  telegraph  stations  are  now  maintained, 
and  in  every  city  or  village  of  3000  inhabitants ; 
provides  for  the  special  and  immediate  delivery 
of  messages  within  one  mile  of  every  postal  tele- 
graph office — also  a delivery  beyond  these  limits 
at  special  rates.  It  also  provides  for  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  by  mail  to  or  from  the  near- 
est postal  telegraph  office,  when  received  for  or 
destined  to  any  place  not  having  such  an  office; 
for  the  transmission  by  telegraph  of  postal  money 
orders ; for  the  transmission  of  the  message  in 
special  cases ; for  printing  of  transmissions  and 
for  transmissions  where  the  whole  amount  has 
not  been  paid.  The  rates  to  be  prepaid  for 
transmission  and  delivery  of  messages  of  twenty 


words  or  figures,  or  less,  including  date,  address, 
and  signature,  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  and  every  500  miles,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  measured  in  an  air  line,  and  for  each 
additional  five  words  or  figures,  or  less,  one- 
fifth  of  the  above  rates.  But  the  rates  for  mes- 
sages directed  to  be  transmitted  by  night  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  for  each  and  every 
1000  miles,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  and  for 
each  additional  ten  words  onc-fifth  these  rates. 

The  rates  shall  be  prepaid  by  telegraphic  stamps, 
and  shall  cover  the  expense  of  the  post-office  of 
immediate  special  delivery  and  of  transmission 
by  mail  where  required  to  or  from  any  postal 
telegraph  office  in  the  United  States.  The  bill 
authorizes  a contract  to  be  made  with  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  for  ten  years  upon  their  fur- 
nishing security  for  the  performance  of  these  re- 
quirements. The  Postal  Company  is  authorized 
to  make  special  contracts  for  the  transmission  of 
press  messages,  the  rates  not  to  exceed  five  mills 
per  w’ord  by  night  and  seven  and  a half  mills  by 
day  for  every  500  miles.  Where  the  same  mes- 
sage is  delivered  at  the  same  office  to  several 
newspapers  but  one  rate  shall  be  charged,  with 
the  necessary  cost  of  manifold  copies  when 
made  by  the  company;  and  the  rates  for  the 
Associated  Press  news  shall  not  exceed  those 
now  paid  by  the  several  press  associations  to  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  A post- 
age of  two  cents  shall  be  paid  on  each  press 
message ; but  where  copies  of  the  same  message 
are  dropped  off  at  several  offices,  but  one  post- 
age shall  be  paid.  The  Postmaster  - General 
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shall,  from  time  to  time,  redace  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  company  and  the  rates  to 
be  paid  by  the  public  for  the  transmission  of 
messages ; provided  that  the  net  income  of  the 
company  (after  the  payment  of  its  operating  ex- 
penses) shall  not  thereby  be  reduced  below  ten  1 
per  centum  per  year  on  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  Telegraph  stamps  are  to  be  provided, 
etc.  A commissioner  of  telegraph  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  punishment  provided  for  divulging 
the  contents  of  messages  or  willful  obstruction 
of  their  transmission.  Finally,  it  is  provided 
that  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  its  organi- 
zation the  Postmaster-General  may  purchase  the 
property  and  franchises  of  the  company  on  terms 
to  be  fixed  by  five  disinterested  persons,  two  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Postmaster  - General,  two  by 
the  company,  and  the  fifth  by  those  four^-pro- 
vided  that  the  terms  shall  be  approved,  and  the 
purchase  consummated  by  Congress. 

The  House  Census  bill  was  on  the  9th  tAbled 
in  the  Senate,  46  to  9.  This  action  indicated 
that  the  sense  of  the  Senate  was  against  the  new 
bill,  and  in  favor  of  proceeding  with  the  census 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1850.  On  Janu- 
ary 31  Francis  A.  Walker  was  nominated  by  the 
President  Superintendent  of  the  Census  under 
the  old  law. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Il- 
linois, offered  a resolution  in  the  House,  instruct- 
ing the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  re- 
port within  six  days  his  bill  for  increasing  the 
currency  $44,000,000.  The  House  refused  to 
do  so  by  a vote  of  71  to  41.  The  opposition  of 
the  Senate  to  an  inflation  of  the  currency  is  in- 
dicated by  the  adoption  in  that  body,  without  a 
division,  February  24,  of  the  following  resolution : 

That  to  add  to  the  present  Irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  country  would  be  to  reuder  more  difficult 
and  remote  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  spirit  of  speculation,  to  aggra- 
vate the  evils  produced  by  sudden  and  frequent  fluc- 
tuations of  values,  to  depreciate  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  to  check  the  healthful  tendency  of  legiti- 
mate business  to  settle  down  upon  a safe  and  perma- 
nent basis;  and  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  existing  volume  of  such  currency  ought  not 
to  be  increased. 


of  one  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  negotiation.  4. 
The  issue  of  each  series  limited  to  $400,000,000. 
5.  Sinking  funds  limited  to  the  annual  difference 
between  the  amount  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  in  gold, 
which  is  appropriated  for  both  purposes.  6. 
Banks  are  required,  after  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  to  i-eplace  their  present  securities  with 
the  new  bonds  in  proportion  of  one-third  of  each 
series ; and,  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  to  sur- 
render their  circulation,  or  deposit  United  States 
notes  for  its  redemption,  and  receive  their  bonds. 
Circulation  on  these  bonds  is  limited  to  eighty 
per  cent.  Free  banking  is  also  authorized  on  the 
basis  of  the  four  per  cent  bonds,  the  bonds  to 
be  purchased  with  United  States  notes,  and  an 
amount  of  such  notes  to  be  canceled  equal  in 
amount  to  the  bank  circulation  so  issued.  7. 
The  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  bonds  is- 
sued under  this  act. 

A resolution  offered  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
M‘Neclv,  of  Illinois,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
to  pay  "the  Five-Twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks 
was  tabled  by  a vote  of  122  to  41. 

Mr.  Garfield,  February  19,  introduced  in  the 
j House  a resolution  respecting  contested  elec- 
tions, to  prevent  the  operation  of  partisan  in- 
fluences. 

Mr.  Cullom,  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, reported  to  the  House  a bill  in  aid  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  Utah  Territory.  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  abolish  polygamy.  On  the 
1 7th  Mr.  Cullom,  in  advocacy  of  his  bill,  said 
that  the  church,  through  Brigham  Young,  con- 
trolled the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  the  Leg- 
islature appointed  the  probate  judges ; and  there- 
fore it  became  necessary*  to  substitute  a United 
States  judiciary*  in  place  of  the  Territorial  The 
leading  Mormons  should  be  rendered  ineligible  to 
vote  or  hold  office.  Gentiles  who  went  into  that 
territory  to  settle  were  so  persecuted  that  they 
could  not  remain  there,  and  they  were  appealing 
to  the  government  for  protection.  The  bill  pro- 
posed would  offer  inducements  to  emigration. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Navigation  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  House  on  the  17th.  The 
Committee  reported  that,  in  1861,  our  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  reached  its 
highest  point,  being  that  year  2,642,628  tons, 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  3,179,683  tons. 
From  1861  to  1866  our  tonnage  decreased  to 
1,972,926  tons.  In  1850  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  our  exports  and  imports  was  shipped  in  Amer- 
ican vessels;  in  1869  only  thirty-four  per  cent 
was  thus  shipped.  * Of  $1,101,674  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  ocean  mail  service  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1869,  $336,163  was  paid 
to  foreign  companies.  On  the  Atlantic  we  have 
only  two  lines  of  mail  steamere.  The  opinion 
of  the  Committee  was  adverse  to  the  readmission 
to  American  registry  of  vessels  that  during  the 
rebellion  sought  protection  under  a foreign  flag. 
It  was  also  adverse  to  the  policy  of  admitting  for- 
eign-built vessels  to  American  registry.  “We 
can  not  build  up  a truly  American  merchant  ma- 
rine in  a foreign  country  for  the  reason  that  the 
countries  in  which  we  build  will  have  every  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  competing  for  the  carrying 
trade  which  is  to  sustain  6uch  a marine.  First, 
in  the  profits  of  the  business  of  building  and  fit- 
I ting  out  the  vessels ; second,  in  the  command  of 
' cheap  capital ; third,  in  combining  the  building, 


Senator  Sherman’s  Currency  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  39  to  23,  on  the  2d.  It  provided  for 
the  issue  of  $45,000,000  more  bank  currency  to 
be  put  forth  by  new  banks  against  the  same 
amount  of  3 per  cent,  certificates,  which  were  to 
be  canceled  ; and,  after  this  issue,  it  provided 
for  a distribution  of  $20,000,000  of  bank  cur- 
rency among  the  States  which  have  less  than 
their  proportion  of  the  $300,000,000  now  afloat 
— this  sum  to  be  taken  from  those  States  having 
more  than  their  proportion.  The  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  supply  the  West  and  South  with  need- 
ed capital. 

Senator  Sherman,  on  the  3d,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  a bill  to  authorize  the 
funding  and  consolidation  of  the  national  debt, 
to  extend  banking  facilities,  and  to  establish 
specie  payments.  The  principal  features  of  the 
bill  are  as  follow : 

1.  Three  series  of  bonds,  bearing  respectively 
four,  four  and  a half,  and  five  per  cent,  interest, 
running,  respectively,  forty,  thirty,  and  twenty 
years,  and  redeemable,  respectively,  after  twenty, 
fifteen,  and  ten  years.  2.  Interest  and  princi- 
pal payable  m coin,  either  at  home  or  at  London, 
Paris,"  Frankfort,' or  Berlin.  8.  A commission 
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owning,  and  managing  interests,  which  can  only 
be  done  in  the  country  where  the  shipping  is 
built ; and,  fourth,  in  the  prestige  such  countries 
would  obtain  by  furnishing  the  vessels  which 
Americans  would  own,  and  also  those  which  were 
to  compete  for  the  business  with  American-owned 
vessels.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  probable  that 
American  capital  would  be  6ent  to  Europe  to 
build  ships  with  which  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
for  business  with  the  ships  of  those  who  build  for 
them,  unless  these  foreign-built  vessels  were  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  our  coasting  trade — a 
change  in  our  policy  which  would  not  only  en- 
tirety destroy  every  branch  of  mechanical  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  dependent  upon  ship- 
building, but  would  ruin  the  present  owners  of 
coasting  vessels.  It  would  be  admitting  to  the 
enjoyment  of  American  business  foreigners  who 
pay  no  taxes  to  the  American  government,  and 
who,  by  virtue  of  that  exception,  would  be  en- 
abled to  drive  American  tax-payers  out  of  em- 
ployment. ” The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  de- 
cline of  our  shipping  is  thus  stated : 44  The  steady 
increase  of  our  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  up  to  the  commencdbent  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  sudden  and  rapid  decline  from  that  point, 
leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  its  decadence 
is  attributable  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  incidents 
of  the  war.  According  to  the  best  available 
data  910,406  tons  of  American  shipping  disap- 
peared from  our  lists  during  the  rebellion.  Of 
this  amount  110,103  tons  were  destroyed  by  An- 
glo-Confederate pirates,  while  803,303  tons  were 
either  sold  to  foreigners,  or  passed  nominally  into 
their  hands,  and  obtained  the  protection  of  their 
hags.  Here  was  an  actual  loss  to  the  private  own- 
ers of  less  than  five  per  cent.,  and  a loss  to  the  na- 
tion of  about  thirty-seven  per  cent. , of  the  total 
of  American  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  car- 
rying trade.  The  loss  of  this  amount  of  tonnage 
would  not  of  itself  have  produced  such  disastrous 
results  as  we  have  seen  had  not  the  value  of  what 
remained  been  virtually  destroyed  by  the  peril  in 
which  it  was  placed  from  English  piratical  ves- 
sels soiling  under  the  Confederate  flag.  The  risk 
of  sailing  under  the  American  flag  was  so  great 
ns  to  divert  a large  share  of  the  carrying  trade 
into  foreign  bottoms,  principally  those  of  Great 
Britain.”  The  following  measures  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee : 

First . The  remission  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  constnic- 
tion  of  vessels  and  steamers,  limiting  the  amount 
to  the  minimum  of  duties  per  ton  collected  on  the 
material  required  for  certain  classes  of  vessels, 
and  where  American  iron  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  vessels  an  amount  per  ton  equivalent 
to  the  duties  on  a like  amount  of  imported  raw 
materials,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

Second.  That  all  stores  to  be  used  by  vessels 
sailing  to  foreign  ports  may  be  taken  in  bond  free 
of  duty. 

Third.  Further  to  encourage  investment  in 
shipping,  and  to  extend  the  aid  to  ships  al- 
ready built,  and  which  have  been  sailed  during 
and  since  the  rebellion  at  great  disadvantage,  al- 
lowing to  all  sailing  vessels  and  to  all  steamers 
running  to  the  British  North  American  provinces 
one  dollar  and  a half  per  ton ; on  steamers  to  Eu- 
ropean ports  four  dollars  per  ton ; and  on  all  oth- 
er steamers  running  to  foreign  ports  three  dollars 
per  ton. 


The  statement  of  the  public  debt  for  Febru- 
ary shows  a decrease  of  $12,686,420  during 
that  month.  The  coin  balance  at  the  close  of 
February  was  $102,400,739,  including  coin  cer- 
tificates amounting  to  $44,382,840.  The  cur- 
rency balance  was  $1 0,280, 285.  The  purchased 
bonds  and  interest  amounted  to  $100,659,292. 

A bill  granting  female  suffrage  has  been  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Utah  Territory,  and 
signed  by  Acting-Governor  Mann. 

The  Fifteenth  Constitutional  Amendment  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  Texas,  Geor- 
gia, Virginia,  and  Nebraska. 

On  the  7th  a decision  was  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declaring  all  con- 
tracts before  1862  payable  in  coin. — Judge 
Hoar’s  nomination  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on 
the  3d. — On  the  7th  the  President  nominated  as 
Associate  Justices  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  William  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  consequence  of  the  admission  of  Virginia 
the  .First  Military  District  bos  been  abolished, 
and  a new  department  has  been  established,  in- 
cluding Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina — this  department  forming  a part 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  George  Peabody’s  remains  were  removed 
from  Portland,  and  arrived  at  Peabody,  Massa- 
chusetts, Februaiy  1 , where  they  lay  in  state  un- 
til the  8th,  when  they  were  buried.  Prince 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Thornton  were  present.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body Educational  Fund,  delivered  the  eulogy. 

EUROPE. 

M.  Ollivier,  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  Prime 
Minister,  while  proceeding  against  the  “irrecon- 
cilables”  with  marked  severity,  has  carried  out 
the  liberal  policy  upon  which  the  government 
has  recently  entered  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
has  met  with  opposition  from,  the  Right.  He  has 
imprisoned  Rochefort  and  Flourens ; he  has  re- 
moved M.  Le  Verrier,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory,  for  action  in  the  Senate  opposed  to 
the  government;  and  in  these  actions  he  was 
sustained  by  all  the  members  of  the  Corps  Ldgis- 
latif,  except  the  extreme  Left.  The  arrest  of 
Rochefort  was  sustained  by  a vote  of  1 99  to  45. 
Rochefort,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  published 
a notice  in  the  Marseillaise  that  he  would  not 
surrender.  Early  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he 
was  arrested  on  his  w'ay  to  address  a political 
meeting  near  Belleville.  His  arrest  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a gathering  of  his  adherents  in  that  quar- 
ter of  Paris ; and  by  tw  o o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing the  streets  of  that  section  were  barricaded 
with  omnibuses  and  vehicles  taken  from  the  sta- 
bles. Several  armories  were  pillaged  by  the  in- 
surgents. The  military  wfas  called  out,  but  fire- 
arms were  not  used.  About  300  arrests  wfere 
made,  and  by  noon  quiet  w'as  restored  in  that 
quarter.  But,  later  in  the  day,  other  barricades 
were  erected  nearer  the  centre  of  the  city,  which 
were  carried  by  the  military  without  bloodshed. 
Gustave  Flourens,  the  leader  in  these  disturb- 
ances, was  fined  100  francs,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment. — Thus  far  M.  Ollivier  was 
triumphant.  But  when,  on  the  24th,  he  an- 
nounced in  the  Corps  Llgislatif,  that  the  gov- 
ernment, in  accordance  with  the  liberal  course  it 
had  marked  out,  proposed  to  wholly  abandon  the 
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system  of  placing  in  the  field  and  supporting  of- 
ficial candidates  for  the  Chamber,  the  Deputies 
of  the  Right  burst  into  loud  cries  of  disapproval. 
M.  Ollivier  persisted,  though  continually  inter- 
rupted ; and  when  lie  had  concluded,  a motion 
was  made  to  uphold  the  existing  system  of  offi- 
cial candidatures.  This  motion  was  carried  by 
a vote  of  187  to  56. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  8th 
by  a speech  delivered  in  the  queen's  name  by  the 
royal  commission.  The  following  measures  were 
proposed  as  subjects  of  legislation : 1 1 To  amend 
the  laws  respecting  the  occupation  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland  in  a manner  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country,  and 
calculated  to  bring  about  improved  relations  be- 
tween the  several  classes  conceriled  in  Irish  agri- 
culture, which  collectively  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people."  A bill  for  an  enlargement 
on  a comprehensive  scale  of  the  means  of  nation- 
al education.  In  fulfillment  of  an  engagement 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a bill 
to  define  the  status  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  for- 
eign countries  who  may  desire  naturalization. 

The  Irish  Land  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  land 
question  since  1833.  The  necessity  for  its  set- 
tlement was  now  generally  admitted.  The  recent 
agrarian  outrages  were  not  due  to  the  revival  of 
this  question.  Half  a century  of  legislation  had 
done  nothing  for  the  small  landholders  or  the 
peasantry.  Emigration  was  a good  method  of 
relief  when  voluntary ; but  when  it  became  com- 
pulsory, or  men  were  compelled  to  leave  who 
were  willing  to  remain,  it  was  exile,  and  angered 
its  victims.  In  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the 
tenant  was  the  least  secure,  the  value  of  the  land 
had  not  doubled  in  ninety  years,  while  in  En- 


gland it  had  trebled  within  that  time,  and  in 
Scotland,  where  the  tenant  was  most  secure,  it 
had  increased  sixfold.  The  bill  proposed  pro- 
vided for  security  of  tenure,  the  facilitation  of 
transfer  and  purchase  of  land ; and  for  loans  to 
tenants  desiring  to  buy,  and  to  landlords  to  en- 
able them  to  reclaim  waste  lands.  The  new  law 
is  to  be  administered  by  a court  of  arbitration ; 
improvements  giving  value  to  land  are  to  be  paid 
for ; evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  are  to 
bar  all  claims  against  tenants ; notices  to  quit 
are  to  give  the  tenant  one  year's  time  from  the 
end  of  the  current  year ; and  the  county  rate  is 
to  be  divided  betw  een  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

Again  we  have  from  London  a report  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  the  celebrated 
African  traveler — this  time  indicating  that  he 
had  been  burned  as  a wizard  by  a chief  in  the 
interior. — Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  the  Chinese 
embassador,  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  23. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Another  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Mexico. 
Early  in  the  month  fhe  States  of  Puebla,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  and  Mi- 
choacan  were  reported  to  be  in  revolt,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  government  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection were  represented  as  futile.  Some  fight- 
ing had  occurred  in  which  the  government  troops 
were  worsted.  At  a later  period  we  hear  from 
the  State  of  Zacatecas  as  in  revolt,  its  Governor 
having  pronounced  against  President  Juarez. 
The  Mexican  Congress  has  granted  ample 
powers  to  Juarez  for  six  months.  General  Es- 
cobedo has  been  forced  to  retire  before  the  rebels 
under  Toledo  and  Martinez.  Garcia  de  Cadena, 
Governor  of  Zacatecas,  is  reported  to  have  been 
announced  for  President  by  the  insuigents. 


CMtnr’a  framer. 


THE  readers  of  the  Drawer  have,  within  the 
past  year  or  two,  been  edified  with  the  pe- 
rusal of  a sermon  on  “The  Harp  of  a Thousand 
Strings,”  and  the  “Farewell  Discourse  of  Broth- 
er Watkins. " The  tone  of  those  discourses  might, 
in  a general  way,  be  called  pleasing.  Not  so, 
however,  the  following  brief  allusion  from  the 
pulpit  to  a young  man  of  indifferent  position  in 

the  social  circles  of  B , New  Hampshire,  who 

came  to  an  early  decease  by  a vigorous  but  ab- 
surdly unequal  contest  with  a party  of  the  Otard 
family.  The  preacher  who  officiated  at  the  final 
solemnities  improved  the  occasion  by  making  the 
following  remarks : 

“ I hev  been  requested,  not  to  say  impor tuned, 
toe  deliver  a funeral  discourse  on  this  occasion, 
and  I hev  reluctantly  consented  toe  do  so.  I 
never  heerd  any  good  of  the  decased  yit ; and 
if  the  friends  hev  made  up  their  minds  that  I 
am  about  to  begin  sech  a course  now  they  are 
very  much  mistaken.  I estimate,  in  fact,  that 
this  young  man,  now  a-layin*  before  you,  was 
about  the  wust  man  ever  permitted,  in  the  on- 
scrutable  ways  of  the  divine  peppusses , toe  locate 
in  this  vicinity.  He  was  one  who  I might  say 
allcrs  fell  when  he  was  tempted ; and  he  certingly 


appeared  to  roe  toe  seek,  rather  than  to  avoid, 
occasions  for  such  temptation. 

“Why,  my  feller  Christians,  he  kep'  bosses 
and  run  era ; he  kep'  cocks  and  fit  ’em ; and  as 
toe  wimmin,  let  his  widder  (who  I see  a-settin'  in 
a front  pew)  testify. " (Here  the  widow  arose,  as 
was  the  custom  when  the  family  of  the  deceased 
was  alluded  to,  and,  deeming  it  a coropliroentaiy 
remark,  courtesied  to  the  preacher.)  “ In  short, 
after  a diligent  inquiry  intoe  the  pertickerlers  of 
his  korrikter  and  conduct  while  he  has  resided 
in  this  village,  I hev  come  toe  the  conclusion 
that  about  the  only  good  thing  that  kin  be  said 
of  him  at  all  is  that  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  engine  company,  and  occasionally  good  at 
fires. 

“The  pall-bearers  will  now  proceed  to  bear 
out  the  corpse,  while  the  choir  will  sing,  as  an 
appropriate  hymn,  the  83d  hymn,  2d  book,  short 
metre,  four  verses,  omitting,  if  yon  please,  the 
3d  and  5th  stanzas : 

‘Believing,  we  rejoice 
Toe  see  the  cuss  removed,* 

with  the  usual  Doxology." 

How  awkwardly  things  do  happen ! Here,  a 
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few  days  ago,  in  Albany,  the  wife  of  a certain 
official  entered  his  office  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
detected  the  naughty,  naughty  man  kissing  a 
young  and  beautiful  female. 

“Why,  Judge,  what  are  you  doing?”  she 
asked. 

“Why — ah!  bless  my  soul!  You  see,  my 
dear,  this  young  woman  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  I was  just  feeling  her  pulse.  ” 

“ Well,  Judge,”  said  that  excellent  spouse, 
“you  feel  too  high  up  for  the  pulse.  It's  in  her 
wrist — not  on  her  lips  /” 

“Correct !”  (as  they  say  in  the  Noble  Order  of 
Guinea  Witches).  

That  was  very  deftly  done,  by  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest of  American  ladies,  who,  in  a sentence,  gave 
the  Boston  idea  of  the  Universalist  Church.  Rid- 
ing through  the  streets  in  a carriage  with  a for- 
eign lady  of  eminence,  accompanied  by  a gentle- 
man now  prominent  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  principal  objects  of  interest  were 
pointed  out  and  explained  to  her,  including  sev- 
eral church  edifices.  “This,”  said  the  gentle- 
man, speaking  slowly,  that  his  English  might  be 
understood — “ this  is  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  this  on  the  right  is  the  Universalist  church.” 
“Ze  Universalees  church?  Wat  is  zat?”  The 
gentleman,  who  was  not  well  up  in  dogma,  com- 
menced making  the  best  explanation  he  could, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  his  companion,  who 
said,  “The  Universalist  Church,  my  dear  lady, 
is  a Church  which  recognizes  God  but  ignores  the 
Devil!"  

The  Drawer,  though  non-partisan,  seizes  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Attorney-General  Hoar 
as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  relate  a little  anecdote  of  that  gentle- 
man. It  is  one  of  his  well-known  peculiarities 
to  say  sharp  things  when  opportunity  invites. 
And  sometimes  he  receives  sharp  thrusts  in  re- 
turn. Several  years  ago,  while  presiding  at 
some  conference  of  the  people  of  Concord  (where 
he  resides)  and  Acton,  in  reference  to  the  famous 
Concord  fight,  he  made  a brilliant  apostrophe  to 
that  notable  event  in  Revolutionary  annals,  and 
glowed  with  eloquence  abput  the  battle-field.  An 
old  Acton  farmer,  upon  being  called  upon  by 
Judge  Hoar  for  some  remarks,  gave  this  toast : 
“The  Concord  fight  — Concord  furnished  the 
ground , and  Acton  the  men!"  The  Judge 
couldn’t  have  done  it  more  deftly  if  he  had  tried ; 
but  he  didn’t. 


For  fifty  years  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan  was  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Parish  Church,  in  Augusta, 
Maine.  Leaving  the  place  on  account  of  ad- 
vancing age,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law', 
now  a popular  preacher  in  Boston.  Some  years 
since  a conversation  was  overheard  between  the 
father  and  son  in  relation  to  the  old  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  The  former  stoutly  argued  in  favor 
of  keeping  before  the  people  those  distinctive  doc- 
trines which  had  come  down,  hoary  and  vener- 
able, from  the  days  of  Calvin  himself.  Among 
these  doctrines  was  mentioned  that  of  total  de- 
pravity, the  son  arguing  that  the  people  had  out- 
grown the  sentiment,  and  would  not  now  quietly 
submit  to  its  dissemination  and  proclamation. 
The  elder  parson,  admitting  that  the  enforcing 


of  the  Bentiment  was  somewhat  distasteful  to  the 
public  ear,  said  that,  “nevertheless,  it  must  be 
occasionally  preached  for  the  comfort  of  Gods 
people .” 

There  is  probably  no  male  r&der  of  the 
Drawer  who  has  not  been  more  or  less  solicited 
for  letters  of  introduction  or  testimonials.  In 
the  way  of  the  latter,  we  are  permitted  to  repro- 
duce an  example  of  a scrupulously  honest  testi- 
monial, which  may  be  made  useful  as  a form. 

The  writer  says:  “I  have  known  Mr. for 

several  years.  I consider  him  eminently  quali- 
fied for  every  post  he  seeks.  His  habits  are  con- 
vivial, if  not  regular.  He  possesses  a fine  voice. 
His  taste  in  liquors  is  remarkable.  He  plays 
whist  with  singular  steadiness.  He  knows  as 
much  about  every  thing  as  most  men.  He 
is  frequently  sober,  and  occasionally  industri- 
ous.” 

Could  the  most  exacting  demand  any  thing 
more  explicit  ? 


How  to  make  money  ? 

Civilized  man  and  boy  are  fretting  life  away 
in  the  endeavor  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  co- 
nundrum. A Williamsburgli  correspondent  men- 
tions the  case  of  a genius  in  that  city  who,  like 
most  geniuses,  somehow  signally  fails  in  every 
thing  he  undertakes,  especially  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  earn  a competency.  Meeting  him  not 
long  since,  and  inquiring  after  his  health  and  re- 
cent doings,  he  answered : “ Well,  the  last  busi- 
ness I engaged  in  was  money-making;  but” 
(with  a sigh)  “/ found  it  too  expensive , and  gave 
it  up!” 

Statutory  enactment  as  to  the  precise  degree 
of  culture  required  for  a legislator  in  Maine  does 
not  prevail.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
be  informed  that  a member  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  at  its  last  session,  in  entering  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  for  the  first  time,  observed 
sundry  boxes  piled  up  in  the  corner.  Address- 
ing himself  to  a person  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent, he  inquired  what  the  boxes  contained.  “ I 
think,” replied  the  man,  “it  must  be  shoes ; the 
size  of  the  boxes  so  indicates.”  “Look  here. 
Squire,”  said  the  member,  “ do  we  draw  shoes  t" 
The  “ Squire”  didn’t  know. 

This  member  was  not  the  same  person  who, 
several  years  ago,  on  arriving  at  the  capital  of 
Maine,  asked  to  be  directed  to  the  Capitol.  He 
was  put  on  the  road  to  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
where  he  duly  arrived,  reported  himself,  signed 
the  enlisting  papers  as  a soldier  in  the  United 
States  Army,  all  the  while  supposing  he  was  per- 
forming the  duties  preliminary  to  taking  his  seat 
as  a Representative  in  the  Legislature  and  a law- 
maker to  the  people  of  that  commonwealth ! 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  now  the  pop- 
ular pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  was  formerly  settled  in 
Augusta,  Maine.  During  his  residence  at  that 

place  he  boarded  with  a Mr. , who  was  a 

Universalist  of  the  most  determined  character, 
denying  all  the  points  of  Calvinism,  and  always 
ready  to  argue  in  favor  of  his  peculiar  view's.  On 
one  occasion  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  a per- 
sonal devil  became  the  topic  of  discussion.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  ardently  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  Sa- 
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tanic  majesty,  while  Mr. vehemently  con- 

troverted his  arguments.  Growing  warm  in  the 

contest,  Mr. avowed  that  if  such  a being  as 

a personal  devil,  described  and  believed  in  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  religious  brethren,  really 
existed  he  would  be  glad  to  see  and  meet  him. 
With  a significant  and  funny  twinkle  of  his  eye, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  replied,  “My  dear  Sir,  cant  you 
wait  t”  

There  resides  in  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wisconsin, 
a gentleman  of  the  Milesian  nationality,  who  is 
in  every  respect  a good  citizen,  and  who  served 
his  country  gallantly  during  the  late  dispute.  He 

holds  in  high  esteem  a neighbor,  Judge  B , 

who  has  filled  several  offices  of  high  responsibil- 
ity in  that  State,  and  who,  on  the  incoming  of 
the  present  federal  administration,  was  called  to 
Washington  to  fill  the  position  of  Fifth  Auditor. 
The  news  of  the  appointment  was  soon  known  at 
St.  Croix.  Our  Irish  friend,  on  getting  his  pa- 
per from  the  post-office,  handed  it  to  a friend  to 
read  out  to  those  present  the  news,  who  read  that 

Judge  B , of  Wisconsin,  had  been  appointed 

Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  44 Fifth  Orator 
in  the  Treasury!”  repeated  the  Celt.  “He’s  a 
fool  if  he  takes  it ; he’s  as  fit  for  First  Orator  as 
for  Fifth  Orator.  No  better  spaker  lives;  and 
it’s  no  dacent  President  that  snould  insult  him 
with  the  position  of  Fifth  Orator!”  And  that 
seemed  to  be  the  common  notion  at  St.  Croix 
Falls.  

Here,  now,  is  a case  where  the  scientific  ac- 
quirements of  the  engineer  may  be  properly  called 
into  action : 

On  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  railroad, 
for  convenience,  the  locomotive  is  made  to  push 
the  train  down  to  The  Point,  instead  of,  as  in 
coming  up,  pulling  the  train.  This  fact  elicited 
from  a freshly-made  citizen  the  following  observa- 
tion : 14  I kin  perfictly  understhand  how  the  en- 
gine pulls  the  cars  up,  but  I’m  bothered  intirely 
to  understhand  how  the  cars  pulls  the  engine 
down !”  That  is  the  problem. 


A wao  of  Waco,  Texas,  sends  us  two  little 
anecdotes  of  old  Sam  Houston : 

General  B had  been  financial  agent  to  the 

Penitentiary  for  many  years.  Warmly  opposing 
General  Houston’s  last  election  as  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  bis  place,  he  in 
due  time  presented  a petition  asking  to  be  re- 
tained, his  long  and  faithful  sendees  being  urged 
as  a reason  for  granting  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners. 

“ It  appears  from  this  petition,  General,”  said 
Houston,  44  that  you  have  been  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary eight  years. f’ 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

44  And  you  say  that  you  have  performed  faith- 
fully every  duty  imposed  upon  you  during  that 
time  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Then,  Sir,  I pardon  you  out  /” 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Wigfall  to  represent 
Texas  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Governor 
Houston  was  asked,  in  allusion  to  the  excessively 
intemperate  habits  of  the  Senator-elect,  whether 
he  thought  Wigfall  would  be  able  to  make  his 
way  to  Washington. 


“I  rather  think  he  will,”  replied  Governor 
Houston,  “if  he  avoids  Cincinnati.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Governor,  by  avoiding 
Cincinnati  ?” 

“Why,  Sir,  the  strychnine  in  the  whisky  there 
will  kill  any  dog !” 

Apropos  of  Dr.  Carnochan’s  recent  appoint- 
ment as  Health  Officer  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
Should  the  duties  of  his  new  position  take  him 
from  active  city  practice,  he  may  by-and-by  find 
himself  in  the  same  embarrassing  position  as  a 
young  English  medico,  who,  tired  of  w*aiting  for 
patients,  said  to  a chum  that  he  had  determined 
to  emigrate  to  Australia.  “Australia!”  ex- 
claimed his  friend,  “what  on  earth  for?  Why 
there  are  nothing  but  kangaroos  there!”  44 'Well, 
replied  young  sawbones,  “isn’t  their  money  as 
good  as  any  body  else'st” 

Speaking  of  remarks,  we  don’t  know  of  a 
more  suitable  closing  for  a 4 4 valedictory”  than 
was  made  by  one  Morgan,  who  wras  hanged  a 
short  time  since  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana — 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  know’  that  I have 
much  to  say,  except  that  I had  better  be  going.  ” 
He  went. 


How  many  instances  there  were  of  pluck  and 
waggery  in  scenes  of  trial  and  acute  suffering 
that  occurred  during  the  late  44  unpleasantness” 
that  must  go  unpublished!  For  instance,  this 
example  of  the  grim  humor  of  a gay  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  the  little  misfortune  to  have  a 
portion  of  his  face  shot  away. 

The  day  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  says 
our  informant,  we  had  occasion  to  visit  many  of 
the  hospitals.  At  that  time  the  nurses  had  not 
become  inured  to  scenes  of  pain  and  blood,  and 
their  nerves  w’ere  often  severely  tried.  After 
passing  through  several  wards  we  were  about 
entering  a side  room,  when  one  of  these  delicate 
female  nurses  interposed,  saying : 

44  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  had  better  not  go  in  there.” 

“Why  not?  Are  there  not  wounded  men 
there  ?” 

44  There  are,  Sir,  several,  and  one  of  them  is 
shockingly  mangled.” 

44  Just  the  one  I must  see ; if  he  is  worse  than 
all  others,  the  greater  reason  why  he  should  be 
visited,  unless  Dr.  Barry  has  given  orders  to  the 
contrary.” 

4 4 Oh  no,  Sir,  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  man  is 
not  dangerously  w’ounded,  but  he  is  a terrible  ob- 
ject to  look  upon.  His  face  has  been  shot  aw’ay.” 

We  entered  the  room.  There  were  several 
wounded  men  in  cots,  but  only  one  whose  face 
was  disfigured.  A ball  had  passed  obliquely, 
tearing  away  a portion  of  both  lips,  all  his  front 
teeth,  and  the  low’er  half  of  his  nose.  The  mo- 
ment we  approached  his  cot  he  asked,  as  well  as 
he  could  on  account  of  the  bandages : 

44  Where  are  you  from  ?” 

44  From  New  York.” 

4 4 See  my  folks  when  you  get  home  ?”  he  asked. 

44  Certainly.  ” And  the  sight  of  our  pencil  and 
memorandum-book  seemed  to  cheer  him. 

44  My  name  is  Cobb — C o double  b,  Cobb.  My 
place  of  business  is  in  Fulton  Market.  Tell  mv 
folks  I’m  doing  first-rate;  got  a little  knock 
here”  (putting  his  hand  to  his  face),  41  but  mean 
to  pay  the  rebs  for  it  one  of  these  days.” 
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We  made  notes,  spoke  to  some  others,  and 
had  turned  to  leave,  when  he  called.  On  asking 
if  any  thing  could  be  done  for  him,  he  said : 

4 4 Sure  to  see  my  folks  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

Then  came  a mischievous  twinkle  to  his  eyes, 
and  he  said,  with  something  of  a leer:  “Well, 
you  can  just  tell  ’em  I ain't  so  good-lookin'  as 
1 was  when  I left  home  /” 

We  left,  liquored,  and  laughed.  As  a specta- 
cle to  be  looked  at  he  was  not  a success. 

A Pennsylvania  correspondent  mentions  the 
case  of  a Universalist  minister,  who,  traveling 
in  that  State  a few  years  ago,  arrived  late  at 
night  at  a public  house,  and  asked  permission  to 
remain  overnight.  The  landlady,  aware  of  his 
religious  views,  refused.  A year  or  two  after- 
ward he  called  at  the  same  house,  again  asked 
to  stay,  and  again  received  a refusal.  Ho  re- 
marked that  since  his  previous  visit  he  had  ex- 
perienced some  change  of  views  in  relation  to 
the  salvation  of  all  men.  He  now  believed 
there  would  be  144,000  lost.  This  appeared  to 
molify  the  theological  ideas  of  the  old  lady,  who 
assented  to  his  remaining;  “for,”  said  she, 
“ that  many  lost  is  better  than  none .” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Rinderpest,  from 
which  our  farmers  have  been  suffering  for  a 
few  years  past,  is  not  altogether  a new  dis- 
order. The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  a 
psalm  composed  by  a parish  clerk,  and  sung  and 
chorused  by  a whole  congregation  of  a village 
church  in  Yorkshire,  in  1784,  during  the  cattle 
distemper : 

•‘No  Christian  ball,  nor  cow,  they  b ay, 

Bat  takes  it  ont  of  hand ; 

And  we  shall  have  no  cows  at  all, 

1 doubt,  within  this  land. 

The  doctors,  though  they  all  have  spoke 
Like  learned  gentlemen, 

And  told  us  how  the  entrails  look 
Of  cattle  dead  aud  green — 

Yet  they  do  nothing  do  at  all 
With  all  their  learning  store: 

- So.  heaven  drive  out  this  plague  away, 

And  vex  us  not  no  more." 

The  piece  was  so  well  received  that  after  the 
service  it  was  desired  again  by  all  the  congrega- 
tion, except  five  farmers,  who  wept,  and  de- 
clared that  “the  lines  were  too  moving.” 

A gentleman  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  men- 
tions to  the  Drawer  the  fact  that  Dr.  D , long 

connected  with  the  Frecdmen’s  Bureau  there, 
during  a conversation  with  his  friend  J , re- 
marked, “I  say,  J , where’s  that  jolly  John 

Ogilvie  we  used  to  know  years  ago  ? I want  to 
write  to  him.”  “The  poor  fellow  is  dead,  Doc- 
tor ; killed  at  Chattanooga.  ” ‘ 4 Dead ! you  don’t 
say  so ! — then  of  course  no  letter  can  reach  him  /” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  replied  J , 44  perhaps  a dead 

letter  might!” 

This  is  entirely  at  Mr.  Crcswell’s  service. 

A Sauoerties  correspondent  gives  a Mile- 
sian’s diagnosis  of  a new  disease  that  has  re- 
cently made  itself  apparent  in  that  town : An 
Irishman,  employed  in  the  iron-works  of  that 
town,  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  leave  the  ] 
works,  where  the  labor  was  severe,  on  account  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  heart.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  set  up  a small  grocery,  which  was 


well  patronized  by  his  friends.  Among  them 
was  one  who  on  an  afternoon  dropped  in  and 
called  for  half  a pound  of  tobacco.  Now  Pat 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  down  weight,  and 
consequently  rather  slighted  Tim’s  side  of  the 
scale,  so  he  added  pinch  by  pinch  until  the  scale 
barely  turned.  Tim,  looking  up  innocently, 
asked:  “Pat,  w'hat  was  it  the  doctor  said  was 
ailin’  ve?”  44  Inlaargemint  iv  the  haart. ” “Well 
then,”  replied  Tim,  44 it’s  time  ye  were  changin’ 
yer  doctor ; he  don’t  understhand  yer  disaase ; 
I think  it's  gettin'  smaller  moighty  fast , and  it's 
in  great  danger  ye  are  /” 


None  but  locomotive  engineers  are  permitted 
perusal  of  this : 

When  I was  teaching  in  Seminary  I 

boarded  with  an  old  lady,  who  had  an  opinion 
on  every  subject  and  expressed  it.  One  night  a 
train  ran  off  the  track  near  by,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  was  a deal  of  whistling.  Next 
morning  the  old  lady  inquired  if  we  had  heard 
the  disturbance. 

“No;  my  wife  thought  something  was  the 
matter,  but  I heal’d  nothing.” 

44  Well,”  said  she,  44 1 dare  presume  there  has 
been  an  accident,  for  the  cars  have  been  whis- 
tling ’most  all  night.  They  whistled  and  whis- 
tled, I dare  presume,  a half  an  hour  at  a time. 
I didn’t  think  it  possible  for  a man  to  hold  his 
breath  so  long!” 

“Why,  mother,”  interrupted  her  daughter, 
44 it’s  a steam-whistle.” 

“La!”  said  the  old  lady,  “I  always  thought 
it  was  the  engineer  that  whistled !” 

The  readiness  at  repartee  of  Judge  Barnard, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  proverbial.  At  the  De- 
cember term  6ne  of  the  counsel  in  an  important 
case  rose  to  make  a motion  in  favor  of  his  client, 
and  thus  commenced : 

44  Your  Honor,  give  the  devil  his  due.” 

The  J udgo  instantly  replied : “Motion  grant- 
ed.” And  the  bar  and  the  audience  joined  hearti- 
lyin  eachi nation  over  the  Judge’s  witty  response. 

A precocious  but  modest  little  lady  of  two 
summers  was  shown  some  pictures,  including  one 
of  The  Greek  Slave. 

44 Mamma,”  inquired  she,  “is  it  a boy?” 

44  Well,  you  may  call  it  a boy,”  was  the  reply. 

After  another  look  at  the  nude  figure,  the 
young  critic  gravely  said : 44  Boy,  you  go  and  get 
on  your  drawers  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

Has  not  the  reader,  in  his  intercourse  with 
people,  sometimes  met  with  the  counterpart  of 
the  sorry  creature  pictured  below,  by  Addison  ? 

“Sombrinus  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow. 
He  thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and 
disconsolate.  He  looks  on  a sadden  fit  of  laugh- 
ter as  a breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An  inno- 
cent jest  startles  him  like  a blasphemy.  Tell 
him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a title  of  honor, 
he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; describe  a public 
ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head ; show  him  a gay 
equipage,  he  blesses  himself.  All  the  little  orna- 
ments of  life  are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is 
wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is  scandalized  at 
youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for  be- 
ing playful.  He  sits  at  a christening  or  at  a 
marriage  feast  as  at  a funeral,  sighs  at  the  con- 
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elusion  of  a merry  story,  and  grows  devout  when 
the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant.  After 
all,  Sombrinus  is  a religious  man,  and  would 
have  behaved  himself  very  properly  had  he  lived 
when  Christianity  was  under  a general  persecu- 
tion.” 

The  clergy  of  most  of  our  large  towns  are  wont 
to  meet  on  Monday  morning,  sometimes  for  pray- 
er or  consultation,  and  sometimes  for  unbending 
from  the  strain  of  the  Sabbath.  In  these  gather- 
ings some  good  things  often  are  got  off.  It  was 
so  at  a meeting  of  the  Methodist  ministers  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  not  long  since,  at 
which,  among  others,  were  present  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Conant,  agent  of  the  State  Temperance  Society, 
and  another  who  is  noted  as  a popular  lecturer 
as  well  as  preacher.  It  so  happened  that  one  of 
the  pastors  inquired  if  free  tickets  to  the  course 
of  lectures  in  the  city  were  given  to  the  minis- 
ters. “No,”  responded  the  lecturer;  “minis- 
ters get  free  tickets  to  nothing  here.”  “That’s 
so,”  said  Brother  Conant,  “ for  I got  a free  ticket 
to  your  lecture  last  week ! ” Great  was  the  sub- 
siding in  that  vestry  for  about  two  minutes. 

A popular  auctioneer  named  Barton,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  relishes  a joke  as 
most  lively  mefl  of  that  profession  do.  A few 
nights  since,  as  he  was  selling  a lot  of  goods  in 
a crowd,  among  whom  were  not  a few  of  “the 
unwashed,”  an  Irishman,  Mike,  came  in  with 
lighted  pipe,  and  took  a seat  in  close  proximity 
to  him.  After  enduring  it  for  a while,  Barton 
cried:  “Mike,  what  are  you  smoking  such  a 
pipe  as  that  here  for?  Take  it  out  from  under 
my  nose.”  Now  Barton’s  nose  is  not  a short 
one.  Mike  looked  up  and  exclaimed,  “And, 
Misther  Bar-ton,  where  will  I be  afther  goin’ 
to?  I shall  have  to  go  out  of  this  house!” 
Barton  saw  the  point,  and  roared  with  the  rest. 
Mike  sat  still  and  smoked  on. 

During  the  winter  at  West  Point  concerts  are 
occasionally  given  by  the  fine  band  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  band-master  sent  to  the  adjutant  a 
manuscript  of  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  that 
copies  might  be  made.  The  first  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  overture  “ Felsenmiihle,”  the 
English  of  which  is  “ Mill  on  the  Rock.”  The 
adjutant,  a man  of  the  Yankee  persuasion,  with 
a certain  contempt  for  German,  translated  “Fel- 
senmiihle”  into  English,  that  the  audience  might 
know  what  they  were  listening  to.  Imagine  Mr. 
Band-master  8 disgust  when  the  printed  copy  of 
the  programme  commenced : 

1.— Otxbtuuk.  “ The  Fenced-in  Mule,"  from  Reissiger . 

Probably  the  adjutant  thought  that  every  one 
present,  unless  an  ass,  could  understand  that, 
even  if  unfamiliar  with  the  German. 


Perhaps  Judge  Brady  or  Judge  Cardoso,  or 
some  of  their  colleagues,  can  inform  the  Drawer 
whether,  under  the  new  Judiciary  article  of  this 
State,  the  following  form  of  oath,  which  is  deemed 
“sound”  in  Caledonia,  Minnesota,  will  be  held 
good  in  New  York : 

“ Hold  up  your  fist ! — You  do  solemnly  swear, 
in  the  presence  of  John  Dunbar  and  meself,  a 
Justice  of  the  Pace,  owning  240  acres  of  land 
within  two  miles  of  Caledonia,  that  you  will  tell 


the  truth,  and  nothin’  but  the  truth — and  there 
yes  have  it !" 

Epitaphs,  for  the  most  part,  arc  designed  for 
laudatoiy  and  ambitious  purposes.  It  is  not  oft- 
en that  they  manifest  such  dogged  indifference 
to  the  opinions  and  sympathies  of  the  world  as  is 
shown  by  one  Gabriel  John,  who  wrote  his  own 
epitaph,  as  follow  s : 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  John. 

Who  died  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one ; 
Mourn  for  me,  or  let  it  alone, 

It*8  all  one  to  Gabriel  John, 

Who  died  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one." 


A gentleman,  favorably  known  in  high  moral 
circles  in  Philadelphia,  named  Jacob  Stone,  was 
relating  to  a Sabbath-school  his  travels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  among  other  things  told  the 
scholars  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Pisgah.  On  the 
following  Sunday  a teacher  asked,  in  the  course 
of  the  lesson,  who  ascended  Mount  Pisgah  ? A 
little  urchin  promptly  cried  out,  “ Moses,  Elias, 
and  Jacob  Stone/*1 

The  old  divines  of  Massachusetts  were  many 
of  them  wits.  The  bon-mots  of  Dr.  Mather  Byles, 
who,  by-the-way,  was  rather  a punster  than  a 
wit,  have  been  often  repeated.  We  have  heard 
of  one  which  we  suspect  was  never  printed.  He 
one  day  said  to  a friend  whose  calls  upon  him 
were  less  frequent  than  he  would  have  desired : 
“You  treat  mo  as  if  I were  a baby.”  “How 
so  ?”  asked  his  friend.  “ Why,  you  go  by-by, 
by-byl  without  stopping  to  speak  to  me.” 

The  wit  of  Dr.  Morse,  of  Newburyport,  was  of 
a different  character,  and  more  nearly  approached 
the  true  idea  of  wit.  In  the  company  of  a num- 
ber of  clergymen,  Dr.  Morse  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  whipping  was  beneficial  in  bringing 
up  children.  A young  clergyman,  who  was  one 
of  the  company,  and  who  had  not  a very  high 
reputation  for  veracity,  took  the  opposite  ground, 
affirming  that  harm  was  often  done  by  unjust 
punishment.  “ Why,”  said  he,  “ the  only  time 
my  father  ever  whipped  me  was  for  telling  the 
truth.”  “ Well,”  retorted  the  doctor,  “ it  cured 
you  of  it,  didn’t  it  ?” 

Of  old  l)r.  Gay,  of  Hingham,  a very  good 
story  is  told : Riding  into  Boston  one  day  over 
the  Neck,  where  the  public  gallows  stood,  a 
oung  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  vehicle  with 
im,  said  : “ Dr.  Gay,  if  the  gallows  had  its  due, 
where  would  you  be?”  “Riding  into  Boston 
alone,”  was  the  reply. 


Wit  often  springs  up  spontaneously  from  a 
soil  of  so  grave  a nature  that  its  presence  is  not 
anticipated.  A man  who  prided  himself  upon 
being  a wag  once  accosted  a plain,  serious-look- 
ing farmer  by  the  road-side,  who  was  fencing 
some  very  poor  land,  as  follows : “I  say,  mister, 
what  are  you  fencing  that  pasture  for  ? It  would 
take  forty  acres  of  it  to  starve  a middling-sired 
cow.”  “ Jesso,”  replied  the  yeoman,  “and  I 
am  a-fencing  of  it  to  keep  eour  cattle  eout.  ” But 
our  idea  is  better  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident : A Mr.  Very,  a pious  old  gen- 
tleman of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  rebuked  some  of  his  young 
neighbors  for  making  hay  on  Sunday.  His  ar- 
gument was  that  Sunday  was  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
that  it  could  not  with  impunity  be  employed  for 
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secular  purposes ; that,  in  fact,  no  business  could 
be  successfully  conducted  on  that  day.  One  Sun- 
day evening,  as  the  old  gentleman  was  returning 
from  church,  he  saw  some  of  his  young  neighbors 
in  a field  where  they  had  been  at  work  all  day. 
Boasting  of  what  they  called  a good  day’s  work, 
one  of  them  accosted  the  venerable  gentleman  as 
follows:  “Well,  Father  Very,  you  see  we  have- 
cheated  the  Lord  out  of  one  day,  certainly.  ” “I 
don’t  know,”  he  replied,  “ the  account  is  not  set- 
tled yet.”  

As  wit  is  not  a new  thing  under  the  sun,  we 
must  gratify  our  love  for  it  by  recurring  to  the 
past  as  well  as  by  observing  the  present.  Indeed, 
it  might  surprise  us  to  know  how  much  of  mod- 
ern wit  is  really  old,  and  how  much  of  ancient 
wit  is  ostensibly  new.  The  following  is  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old,  but  nothing  new  could  be 
more  fresh  and  sparkling.  When  the  famous 
fortress  of  Namur  was  taken  by  King  William 
IIL,  in  1G95,  Yalden  wrote  a Pindaric  ode  on 
the  occasion,  which  he  presented  to  the  king. 
He  was  charged  with  having  stolen  portions  of 
his  ode  from  Congreve.  A humorous  poem, 
called  the  “Oxford  Laureat,”  referred  to  the 
alleged  plagiarism  in  the  following  inimitable 
lines : 

• “His  crime  was  for  being  a felon  in  verse, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  king; 

The  first  was  a trick  not  uncommon  or  scarce, 

Bat  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing. 

“Yet  what  he  had  stolen  was  so  little  worth  stealing, 
They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  coet; 

Had  he  ta*en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piece- 
mealing, 

They  had  fined  him  bat  ten-pence  at  mostn 


That  was  not  a bad  hit  of  a gentleman  going 
out  of  town  in  the  cars,  who  said  to  his  friend,  a 
comparatively  young  man,  just  retired  from  busi- 
ness: “Ah!  when  people  tire  of  business  in  town, 
they  go  to  retire  in  the  country.” 

Good,  also,  in  its  way,  is  this : Some  one  at 
a party,  abusing  Mohammedanism  in  a common- 
place manner;  said,  “ Its  heaven  is  quite  ma- 
terial.” He  was  met  with  the  quiet  remark, 
“ So  is  the  Christian’s  hell to  which  there  was 

no  reply.  

* 

At  one  time,  when  it  was  a moot  point  which 
should  become  the  greater  city,  St.  Paul  or  St. 
Eouis,  an  astute  speaker  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that,  “ to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  latter 
place,  the  people  of  Minnesota  W only  to  change 
their  drinks  /” 


Elder  Knapp  is  not  averse  to  having  it  un- 
derstood that  he  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
consulting  physician  for  sick  souls  when  the 
original  family  doctor  finds  that  his  pharmacy 
has  lost  its  efficacy.  In  one  of  his  recent  raids 
on  the  arch-enemy  of  souls  he  selected,  as  being 
especially  fit  subjects  for  animadversion,  the  pro- 
fane swearers ; and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
44  went”  for  them : 

44 1 will  give  you,  my  dear  friends,  a picture 
from  a scene  in  hell.  The  devil  is  sitting  in  his  pri- 
vate office,  receiving  the  souls  os  they  are  brought 
to  him  from  the  upper  world.  In  comes  an  infer- 
nal jailer,  conducting  a soul  to  everlasting  flames. 
4 Who  are  you  ?’  asks  the  devil,  as  the  culprit  was 


brought  to  where  he  was  sitting.  ‘Secretary 
Benjamin,  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,’  was  the 
reply.  4 Oh  yes,  I knew  you  were  coming,’  said 
the  devil,  as  he  turned  the  leaves  of  his  ledger 
and  made  an  entry  of  the  secretary’s  name.  4 1 
always  show  consideration  to  those  that  have 
showed  it  to  me.  I’ve  got  to  take  you  in,  but  I’ll 
try  and  make  you  as  comfortable  as  possible.* 
To  the  attendant : 4 Show  Mr.  Benjamin  to  a 
place  as  near  as  you  can  get  him  to  a current  of 
air.  ’ The  next  arrival  was  a man  who  had  killed 
his  mother-in-law.  He  was  hung  in  Cincinnati. 
‘Take  him  away,’  said  the  devil,  4 but  treat  him 
kindly.  The  chances  are  two  to  one  that  he  isn’t 
much  to  blame.  I remember  his  case.  His  mo- 
ther-in-law came  here  three  weeks  ago.  She 
looked  as  though  she  wanted  killing.  She’s  over 
in  No.  G3.  Put  him  there,  and  set  the  old  wo- 
man in  front  of  the  furnace.  No.  G3  is  too  cool 
for  her.’  Pretty  soon  another  victim  arrives. 

4 What  has  brought  you  here  ?*  asks  the  devil. 
4 My  case  is  a hard  one,  ’ was  the  reply.  4 1 am 
here  just  because  I swore.  ’ 4 Because  you  swore  ?’ 
asked  the  devil,  rising  angrily  from  his  chair. 
4 Yes,  that’s  all  the  sin  I ever  did.’  4 All  the  sin  ?’ 
re-echoed  the  devil — 4 all  the  sin?  Why,  you 
mean,  despicable,  contemptible,  low-lived  vaga- 
bond,’ said  the  devil,  as  he  brought  his  fist  down 
on  the  table,  ‘there  isn’t  a comer  here  that’s 
hot  enough  for  you.  Of  all  the  sixty  thousand 
preachers  that  spend  their  Sundays  in  black- 
guarding me,  not  one  of  them  ever  yet  accused 
me  of  swearing.  Blasphemed  your  Maker,  did 
you  ? Profaned  the  holy  name  of  your  Saviour, 
that  forgave  his  enemies  upon  the  cross,  and  died 
to  have  saved  you  from  here  ? You  did  this,  did 
you?’  The  trembling  culprit  made  no  reply. 

4 Why,*  continued  the  devil,  whose  voice  arose  as 
his  wrath  intensified — 4 why,  there’s  no  excuse  for 
you.  A man  by  an  unlucky  blow  may  kill  an- 
other one.  In  pressing  temptation  a man  may 
steal ; he  may  lie  to  save  hi9  neck  or  to  cheat  his 
neighbor.  There’s  some  excuse  for  him.  The 
profane  swearer  has  no  excuse ! Attendant,  take 
this  accursed  scoundrel  out  of  my  sight.  Put 
him  up  to  his  neck  where  the  coals  are  the  hot- 
test, and  then  put  somebody  to  sit  on  his  accursed 
head.’”  

About  a fortnight  since,  writes  a Philadelphia 
correspondent,  I stopped  with  a friend  at  the 
Park  Place  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  which  was  then 
crowded  with  members  of  the  Legislature.  Aft- 
er securing  a room,  wanting  some  towels,  we  rang 
for  a servant.  The  bell  was  answered  by  the 
watchm/in,  to  whom  w’e  communicated  our 
wants ; but,  as  they  were  not  exactly  in  his  line, 
he  went  away  and  sent  a colored  boy,  who 
knocked  at  the  door  and  popped  in  his  head. 
44  All  right,”  said  I ; 44  bring  them  in.”  44  Yes, 
Sah,”  replied  woolly-head,  with  a bob.  44  Well, 
why  don’t  you  fetch  them  along  ? — bring  two  of 
them.  ” 44  Yes,  Sah.  Which  is  it,  Sah — brandy 

or  whisky , Sah  ?”  And  that  is  the  way  they  an- 
swer calls  for  towels  in  St.  Paul ! 

44  In  this  connection,”  as  the  Elder  might  say, 
we  may  quote  a very  ancient,  though  not  gen- 
erally remembered,  anecdote  of  an  elector  of 
Cologne  (who  was  likewise  an  archbishop).  On 
one  occasion  this  elector,  swearing  profanely, 
asked  a peasant,  who  seemed  to  wonder,  what  he 
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was  surprised  at.  “To  hear  an  archbishop 
swear,”  answered  the  peasant  “ I swear,”  re- 
plied the  elector,  “ not  as  an  archbishop,  but  as 
a prince.”  “But,  my  lord,”  said  the  peasant, 
“ when  the  prince  goes  to  the  devil,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  archbishop  ?” 

Who  shall  say  that  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the 
country  is  not  largely  to  be  encountered  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  sessions  of  Congress?  In- 
stance: Two  or  three  winters  since  the  pretty 
face  and  stylish  figure  of  a young  lady  named 
Brown,  from  New  Hampshire,  were  to  be  seen 
at  most  of  the  receptions  which  form  so  import- 
ant an  item  in  Washington  society.  Reports  of 
the  wealth  of  the  young  lady’s  papa  served  not  to 
lessen  the  interest  felt  in  her  by  the  young  men 
who  much  abound  at  such  places.  Silent,  she 
was  a power ; but  when  she  opened  her  mouth, 
which  was  seldom — alas ! At  a large  reception, 
the  first  she  attended,  among  other  celebrities, 
the  Mexican  Minister  was  pointed  out  to  her. 
“Ah!”  was  her  response,  in  pure  innocence  of 
soul,  where  does  he  preach  ?”  A few  days  aft- 
erward, while  walking  out  with  an  intimate  lady 
friend,  who  had  been  made  aware  of  the  terrible 
faux  pas  alluded  to,  her  attention  was  directed 
to  a fine  mansion,  which  she  was  informed  was 
the  residence  of  the  French  Minister.  “ Why,” 
6aid  she,  “I  didn’t  know  there  was  a French 
church  in  Washington !” 

And  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of— Washington ! 

Down  in  Maine  the;  intercourse  between  judges 
and  witnesses  seems,  now  and  then,  to  be  of  that 
pleasant,  colloquial  sort  that  might  be  emulated 

with  advantage  elsewhere.  Judge  T , for 

example,  who  held  the  January  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Saco,  besides  being  learned  in 
matters  legal,  is  also  an  excellent  judge  of  horse- 
flesh. A year  ago,  when  a horse  case  was  on 
trial,  one  of  the  parties,  who  was  also  a witness, 
Grace  by  name  ( luctts  a non  lucendo ),  not  being 
so  clear  in  his  testimony  as  the  Judge  thought 
desirable,  was  asked  by  him  to  describe  the  ani- 
mal more  minutely.  “Why,  Judge,  all  you 
Saco  fellers  know  that  air  hoss.  ’Twas  the  Bill 
Littlefield  hoss  that  A1  Hodgkins  used  to  drive !” 
was  the  “ minute,”  clear,  and  ready  reply,  in  a 
patronizing  tone.  The  “Saco  feller”  on  the 
bench  smiled  quietly;  the  rest  of  the  “fellers” 
smiled  audibly,  till  the  Sheriff  “ feller”  called 
“order  in  court.” 


There  are  certain  vague  notions  of  the  propri- 
eties as  to  church  music  that  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  the  editor  of  an  Episcopal  journal  that 
he  thus  puts  into  print.  It  seems  that  at  Chey- 
enne, lately,  a missionary  preached  on  a dry- 
goods  box,  and  his  choir  sat  in  a buggy.  The 
horse  got  frightened  and  ran  away  with  the  choir ; 
whereupon  our  Episcopal  brother  sagely  asks, 
“Could  not  that  horse  be  brought  East?  It 
would  command  a large  price.” 


“ Ye  opulent  American  and  hys  wyfe,  who  goe 
about  ye  olde  worlde  disporting©  themselves  and 
enjoying  pleasyurc,”  become  a trifle  absurd  when 
attempting  to  soar  into  the  world  of  art,  as  was 
recently  the  case  with  a much  real-estated  lady, 
who,  on  being  escorted  on  board  the  steamer  by 
a cultivated  acquaintance,  was  asked  what  partic- 


ular purpose  she  had  in  view  by  her  trip  abroad, 
and  replied,  “ Oh,  I don’t  care  much  about  Eu- 
rope on  my  own  account.  The  main  thing  is 
to  have  the  portraits  of  these  three  girls — 9,  11, 
and  18 — painted  by  the  old  masters.  I’ve  heard 
so  much  about  their  picters  that  I want  to  see 
what  they  can  do  for  my  daughters,  and  if  they 
are  really  what  they’re  cracked  up  to  be!” 

Last  year  the  National  Government  purchased 
a beautiful  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  a portion  of  w hich  was 
inclosed  and  laid  out  for  a cemetery.  Admiral 
Porter,  then  in  command,  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed energy  and  good  taste  in  embellishing  the 
spot  designed  as  the  last  resting-place  of  those 
of  the  naval  service  who  might  die  at  that  station. 
When  the  cemetery  was  completed,  the  remains 
of  about  a dozen  sailors  and  marines,  and  of  two 
officers,  were  removed  from  the  city  grave-yard 
and  reinterred  in  the  new  ground.  On  one  oc- 
casion, as  the  Admiral  was  passing  through  the 
cemetery,  he  encountered  one  of  the  men  who 
had  been  employed  by  him  in  laying  out  the 
grounds.  He  expressed  to  him  his  satisfaction 
with  the  work  already  done,  and  proceeded  to 
give  some  directions  for  its  further  embellish- 
ment— a few  evergreens  here  and  there,  etc. 
“Yes,  Sir,”  replied  the  man,  “that  will  add  • 
much  to  its  beauty ; but,  Admiral,  the  greatest 
improvement  would  be  the  addition  of  a few  more 
corpses .” 

A distinguished  officer  of  the  army,  from 
whom  the  Drawer  hopes  to  hear  again,  furnishes  \ 
the  conclusion  to  a prayer  by  the  chaplain  of  an 
Ohio  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war,  which,  after 
summing  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war,  and 
showing  that  it  was  no  war  of  conquest,  but  an- 
nexation only,  referred  the  Lord  to  Polk's  Mes- 
sage on  that  subject. 


And  now  a little  anent  the  juveniles : 

A little  girl  who  had  been  favored  with  glimpses 
of  the  upper  skv,  having  been  told  by  her  mother 
that  she  was  always  surrounded  by  guardian  an- 
gels, grew  very  thoughtful,  and,  after  drawing  a 
long  breath,  looked  up  and  said,  “Mamma,  do 
you  mean  really  that  all  the  whole  time  they  are 
with  me?”  On  being  answered  yes,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  an  impatient  fling,  “ Well,  really, 
I should  like  to  be  alone  a little  while  sometimes .” 


Another  little  woman,  being  asked  by  her 
Sunday-school  teacher,  “ What  did  the  Israelites 
do  after  passing  through  the  Red  Sea?”  answered, 
“ I don’t  know,  ma’am,  but  I guess  they  dried 
themselves.  ” Why  not  ? 


“ What  have  you  done  with  your  doll,  Amy  ?” 

“Lock  it  up,  papa;  doin’  to  teep  it  for  my 
itty  dirl  when  I get  big,  iess  like  mamma.” 

“ Ah,  but  if  you  shouldn’t  have  any  little  girl?” 

“Never  mind,  papa;  then  I’ll  give  it  to  my 
g'anchile  /” 

A Connecticut  boy  insisted  on  knowing  what 
was  meant  by  the  6lang  phrase  “ a gone  sucker 
and  was  overheard  praying  soon  after,  on  being 
sent  off  to  bed,  “God  bless  papa  and  mamma 
and  baby;  but  I’se  been  such  a boy,  I rather 
guess  I’m  a gone  sucker  /” 
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' 1 nmt  tnomt  MiHure.*  The  absence  of  justice 
I ‘.fid  fly i bartmn^pT-sarHgei^nr.  Tried  by 
; do*  idHttdavdy  Umv  appear*  ilit?  civili/.ntum  ctr 
: the  --world  Hi  Its  ronhir.f,  during  {be  Uipt. 

j nearly  fpur  bundled  year-,  vrirji  ihe  barbarism 
I tif  the  ywnnger  Wfirid  ? Let  lie  see. 
j .'When  this  ccjtttineiir.  \\hs  discovered  by  Eu- 
t ; ropeariA  it  \vss  inhabited  mostly  iiy  *> 


In  I'ejru;  ftnd  M edicts  where  yjorddution  \vrm 
more  profuse*  there  $r.M  4 tts-  ml- 

of  ft*  >rc*t?  At  the.  fall  pt  l be  Tnr- 
1)HIU*}  iix  of  $%y\A  m.  Oh? : rime  of  rim  shepherd 

five  b*r?> dred  y*s?s  Agn  were  AfrcjV 
UghkhSed  • iis>vece  rif  fhAlfriri 

Jr;!*-  briunds  tir  i.hv  urn*?. or  ?!ii  o;n  im-avum. 
yVndHvhiay!; 

Writ  io  the  bAfta  ri*»  iriLm  pa%v- 

companions  hml  u .A  p<hh]d/dt)t* 
wm  henri  that  nofy  g«)id  frittjd 
onre,**  amt  that  they  ocrc  earning  for  ihe  rem- 
edy, the  doomed  j*eo]4e  had  a rode  ofki\vB, 

Pr^yo'U  s»yv*  M which  evinces  ji  promt  Hid  re- 
(•ncr-l  b-t  jbe  great  principles  of  morality, .and 
Meat-  \t  porrc prion  of  those  prim-ipie*  a*  iu  to 
be  rpund  if}  the  naps*  eoUv^u4td  tiArioii.” 

]t  was  Mnutcznnm..  the  tfarhtmiuu  vI«o  ose- 
Vitted  those  t^wsb'  1?  was  Corley  fhe  OrikzcO 
Mam  ut ho.  iri  U\s :.  Hunger  and  thirst  tor  gold, 
platidefed’  tit  At  empevofV  iri-aatf  rj\ / deixtroVotl 
ibe  liberties  of  his  people,  pm  the  monarch  in 
r.bufltu  lor  oft  utfeWe  but  patriotism,  hr  At  Jed 


TU  F,  ‘WOltriJ  ME&m  i>  -i  AjrlAjf.m 

TTfilAT  W a Barbarian  ? What  it?  a Citit 
W ited  j Map?  • .■  £ 

These  • musrions  perplex  the  and 

the  ChrLiinn  phitsnOwpikri  GipAiv  fAm.  in 
Ijuroan  history  -deny  Op?  nsulj^  definftiori  of  ifie 
terms;/ and  very  often  Barbarism  and.  C>vifi&Ay 
tftm*  w ri^yeaidtf 

l&fll&nfi  »A  alternate  Innlieis  in  rhys  ro<i 
•and  vsirh  a spew  hlentioai.  dSomorimo?;  uiy.fi)  r* 
hurikn  seem«  to  be  the  Olvtiued  Afofj.  >rnmr- 
fimd*  the  Giv  iU^d  At  an  berets  ip  be  the  Thirbu* 
nan.  :.§u  the  rbronbios  of  nutI«T.«  reU  use 
The  chrookks  of  *mr  repahik  Adfuril  dofable 
mples*  df  hbo  btnr,  vvidoh  give  pn.h  and  pejti 
eence  to  til?  tjUW'OiHn  RiAinititnc^^erihnsk  i^ked, 
•*  j#  civilix-uUdrt/H  good  or  an  evil  ?'* 

4 ‘ I IttfjS  tu  Mdbfc  t UAf  Jitsriec  can  do  no 
wrong, *f>WjqS  tvtofe  tha j*.ood  Omni.  lii  GaS{iS- 
rjn.  Jog-tfem  i\\e  mu\  of  the  Gdld^i)  Hide  in; 

rhristian  nioi  al^  i<  i hy  essential  'eon. Virion  or»d 

«*?i£3 ;&$&**&* ,of  A tmt  ctviliiratlun; vf di|$d>  GnL 
cor  itui f defined'  as  V/ both  n rtJnto  of  [diysUnl 
^etLbcHOg  uud  4 Vtut<f  aapmor  inteflectaftl 


^ tered  AneorrtlMt4  b>  Ari  i>f  iri.ong?w^  V th*?  ';lp$jter  ipsd  Prdihen^  la  the  .^krUV  Office,  of  the 

*)f the  Poiied  6lat<Wy  for  ^helfmiiWuD^  oI  NeW  lfork, 
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repobUc,  is  yin  open  question.  Jt  hru*  n*«fir 
been  fltjisvv^fjCii  by  a tact,  and  yroh- 

ably  intv  w*  ViJl  be.  StsRirfy  all 
L; i-.e  wrveleif.  from  f lie  same  «l&miig~piiY*L  • 
Assxulijng  fin?  uiuiv  of  the  b« wm.il  myb‘tiik-3 

fact,  accq tiling 

luto,  aiUi  cf:  tfeS#* 

Bpoken  of  inTlpfcWnt  s&  $t # -cM. 

of  vb  a wliofchom^tt  rt^ar^ 

tiie  better  order  M Jqgfc,  lift $e  bom 

guesses  11  ml  hi  n lumt  for  pUma&fe 

fu>  more  t h a n t hr ce  Vrenttx ftc*.  Aft# 

ciftt  I atiii  footfall  „ Imre  be&ri  thespe 

' . o*  , tatestfdo^  • '$& . t&z*  <rf‘  feftf 
Kniiw  itwrl  btbers,  l!vHt  the  aW  Am»*fcs©s 
umy  tjeen  fed  $$*§$$ race  of  awift*  ia& 
t eluding  (be  mvfct  betmtUYti  trwU&t  erf  ssfciit 
wljo  fitbf  brent  bed  in  !jdrny  a'?-  tlift  tnrtdrcf  & 

t& AU—  Bdvba,fiim  tuiAC^viluetl  JMbsrn — mr&p&rt 
Imvc  eanustjy  .sought  for  cOoici.dcurv^  c*|  U»- 
gtmge,  ti  kdiiions,  custom*,  *ik!  crania  feirwW! 
tl*a t tho  1H&1  »liii)-i\ul''j;ijetlp/t5  of  tk itf  evtOHcV 


\v*-r<i  Ch:preWfvr,  llviu^  ou  djc  bi^* 
deW  orLikftShpermf,  and  petit  too- 
t'd i be  JPrWdettfc  °u  iifo  ftbj&t  of  . t,  •« 

fiomaatnidl  lnkft^.  The  bemi  of  the  • /./. 

purty  of  peHtfoosrs  (■))  *vaa  a chief  s z/f 

of  tkv  Crane  clan  or  tribe,  having 
•for. it*  totem  the  rude  p»umvg;t>f  h 
crane.  The  thiee  iio  mediately  fol-  ^feSSfcg^&v-#* 

)o\vwg  tihur  (2, -H,'4)' 'Are  of  ttm  Mar-  ' 

ten  tribe . The  ii&Xt  <61  to  bt  the  Iteuv  AvShSB 

tribe* ' He  In  follo  wed  by  a Chief  of 
the  Man-Ash  tftbe,  re  Resell  twl  by 
the -o&r'airgK-  Kguiv  la  No*  4,  The 
mertnuu  i«  ft  fmi «t«h C object  among  jjjR lS 

the  symbols  of  ti  ibeaf  UHftg  aeturi b*>  £*  . 

grenk  Iftjcsfv  *fcdl>v-pbe  pobriierpHf  f 'jkl 

of  the  wertnahi  believ^t  hi  by  W e^t-  • «?;; 

WD  EnroviO‘in5  for  v-vaturieM.  Tlc<  A 

Uaj  ofliteytsittJmi<W! . a chief  ^ 

of  the- '(JitUteh  trtW  Tbx^  toteiiM 
of  flll  of  then*  fti^ur  itt  thh  draw*  ^ 

ingf  wbidr  wa^  mftde  by  au  I ud  iau. 

TJm  Ihio*  drawn  from  tbo  eye  ol  U 

tlip  Criuife,  Ihe  leadej*  of  the  party,, 
ti/ ibe  eye*  of  ail  tbe  other  toiemie 
Bjvmboia  ciciioUi  timt  they  all  tee 
altke  In  the  limiter;  and  the  licea  drawn  from  Win? 

.Wuit df  the  Cnitie  diehiot-o  thnt  the  peUthttiera'aU fbeJ  j;  H-  . A ■ ■ ..,  -•  ■ , 

a)!kr«  No.  i*  a Btroani  nmnhie  into  Lake  BojvstMr.  bpvti  jb&n  copied  from  ,f«»- 

X^vs  i*re  iheiltUo  the  subject  of  IJnj  petiUotu  ^yrtb  Auiericutt  Indutui. 
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OeiU*5»‘t{«  ^:i  ^ c- ; %jfif<l  ImiMV  Of  illlMylfe 

t-iiwJ  rift/,  tbc  mixeci  Wnfe  * ‘ dark  otid  deep 
for  nrflhificy  ,v(ua  pttdu-ii-  j oil*  ’ ’ Ut<i3  re  ft  ncd  \ xi 
decfNioo  ^ \o  the  i>«T  of  Judgment  ?*’ 

td^n  ihnt  the  mi  race  nwoHv 
devilieb*  and  not  Tam  Iy  human,  ^eepr  in  >hap€* 
^cems  inf'  h4Y#  -'fjrfp  « prevailing  om  wftb  ih<? 
vw  ilizeil  me<4  espe/  Pvjly  of  the  type  of  the  }kd: 
Vigereiitiejri^  »dd  tlie  ^rlflah  fmder,  eonOiief^ 
Pr^  and  ^l»er  pr^mort^^  »f  .frontier.  Mr^fv 
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eepte  the  theory  h«  Hie  n}08i  ogivpahle  ntol 
profitnllle  ^llutiort  nT  Jhe  quesripfi  of  »3m  origin 
of  Ofjt  t.arharum  brethren  ; for  it  gjvet;  licence 
.10  the  free  ftetion  ^f  ib^  mailed  hand, 
v^«y»‘npt  f«r  \tu  violcrke :;nnd  wrong  is  the  d6o- 

>rin^  ojf  (he  t>ppreKsor  in  every  iIonnrthotMight 
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first-born,  as  a sacrifice  to  the 
Great  Luminary  at  its  rising* 

Considering  this,  may  we  not  fair- 
ly believe  that  the  uncultivated 
American  of  our  wilderness  has 
the  inherent  elements  of  modem 
civilization  in  a*  great  a degree 
as  did  the  once  uncultivated  Cau- 
casian of  the  dark  forests  of  Eu- 
rope which  overspread  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains to  the  Atlantic  Sea,  out  of 
whose  solitudes  arose  the  splen- 
did empires  of  Etruria  and  Home, 
ami  their  successors,  the  enlight- 
ened kingdoms  of  ro~d«y  ? Might 
not  Aeiierit,  Mrt*sa*oir«  Pometu- 
com,  Tomochichi,  Utica?,  Tam- 
many, Powhatan,  Pontiac,  or  Sa- 
goyawHtha  (Red  Jacket),  with  op- 
portunities similar  to  those  of  the 
earlier  barbarians  who  were  found- 
ers of  European  nations  ami  dy- 
nast tea,  have  been  master- work- 
men in  the  building  up  of  great 
states  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

The  Iroquois  Confederacy,  to  be 
cited  presently  ns  an  example  of 
the  inherent  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  American  savage,  so 
called,  is  it  clear  answer  given  by 
history  ro  those  inquiries. 

The  question  of  chief  import- 
ance for  our  present  purpose  is 
not.  Whence  came  the  original 
inhabitants  of  North  America  ? 
but.  What  are  they,  and  what  is  to  be  their 
destiny  ? the  solution  of  which  leads  to  other 
topical  inquiries  bearing  upon  their  relations  to 
the  lighter  colored  Caucasians  with  whom  they 
have  Tong  been,  and  still  are,  in  contact. 

The  entire  population  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  when  (lie  continent  was  discov- 
ered has  been  estimated  at.  not  more  than  five 
million  souls.  Of  these  not  more  than  one  mill- 
ion then  peopled  the  present  vast  territory  of  the 
United  States,  w hich  stretches  over  nearly  rw  en~ 
tv-five  degrees  of  latitude  and  almost  sixty  de 
grees  of  longitude.  These  inhabitants  seemed  to 
have  sprung  from  a common  stock.  Whether  they 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  continent,  or  were  in- 
truder* upon  an  antecedent  nice — the  mound- 
builder* — whom  they  displaced,  U an  unanswer- 
ed and  unanswerable  question.  Here  they  were 
w hen  Spanish,  English,  French,  and  Dutch  nav- 
igators cnine.  Their  language  was  varied  by 
more  than  a hundred  dialects,  but  nil  having, 
evidently,  a common  root.  Their  high  cheek- 
bones and  broad  faces;  their  heavy,  dark  eyes; 
tbei*  jet-black  hair,  lank  and  incapable  of  curl- 
ing because  of  its  peculiar  structure;  their  tac- 
iturnity in  society,  and  stoicism  in  nil  emergen- 
cies of  mental  excitement  and  physical  suffer- 
ing» their  simple  civil  polity,  which  knew  few 
transgressor*  of  law;  their  religious  belief,  which 
knew  no  iskepticS  ; their  traditions,  legends,  and 
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poetic  inodes  of  thought  and  expression;  their 
theology  and  spiritual  symbolisms;  their  weap- 
ons of  war  and  implements  of  domestic  use;  their 
rude  practice  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ; 
and  their  piefographic  records  on  rocks,  trees, 
bark,  and  buffalo  hides,  in  style  resembling  the 
same  art  among  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  every- 
where bore  evidence  of  a common  origin,  or  a 
long  alliance,  or  friendly  international  rela- 
tions. All  these  were  modified  by  circum- 
stances as  much  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Civil- 
ized Man.  The  dimly  seen  analogies  in  these 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  Asiatics  may  be 
easily  amounted  for  in  ft  coincidence  of  wants 
and  impulses  common  to  all  men. 

Tbc  North  American  Indians  with  whom 
European  settlers  first  came  iu  contact  were 
divided  into  families  or  tribes,  each  distinguish- 
ed by  an  armorial  bearing  called  a foltn^  which 
was  a representation  of  some  animal,  ns  a deer, 
n bear,  an  eagle,  or  a tortoise.  These  ftitnilies 
or  tribes  equaled  in  number  the  dialects  we 
have  .mentioned ; but  there  seems  to  have  been 
only  night  radically  distinct  nations.  These 
are  known  as  the  Algonquin*,  Huron  Iroquois. 
Cherokee*,  Catawba*,  lichees,  Natchez,  Mo- 
bUtans  or  Floridians,  and  Dakotas  or  Sioux. 

Algonquin  was  a name  first  given  by  the 
French  to  a large  family  seated  upon  the  Otta- 
wa River,  in  Canada.  It  was  afterward  applied 
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if  alt  of  the*  State  of  New  York,  and  a parr  of 
iVnuMlvmdu  and  UMu  along  the.  .southern 
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to  the  large  collection  of  families  north  and 
south  of  the  great  lakes,  who,  speaking  dialects 
of  the  same  language,  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
same  nation.  These  inhabited  the  territory 
nowy  included  in  all  Canada,  New  England,  a 
part  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, Eastern  North  Carolina  above  Cape  Fear, 
a large  portion  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  ami 
all  north  and  west  of  the  States  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  most  important  and 
powerful  of  the  families  of  this  nation  were 
known  as  the  Ivnistenaux,  in  the  Far  North,  who 
inhabited  a belt  of  the  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean ; the  Ottawa®,  Chippowas,  8aes,  Fox- 
es, the  Menimonees,  Miami®,  Piankishawa, 
Pottawatomie*,  Kiekapoos,  Illinois,  Shawnces, 
Povvlmtaws,  Corees,  Nanticokes,  Lenni-Lenape* 
or  Delawares,  Mohegans,  the  New-  England 
Indians,  and  the  Abenakes  in  the  Far  East. 
The  chief  historical  characters  of  this  nation 
were  Msssasoit,  Pometacom,  Sassacus,  JJncas, 
Pontiac,  Tammany,  Powhatan,  and  Tecuirttha. 

Within  the  folds  of  the  Algonquin  nation 
were  the  Huron- Iroquois  (so  called  by  the 
French)  in  Canada.  They  occupied  a greater 
portion  of  Canada  south  of  the  Ottawa  River, 
between  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  near- 
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shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Detached  from  their 
main  body  a* ere  the  Tuscfcrarus  and  a few  .small- 
er families' dwelling  in  Southern  Virginia  and 
thlt  upper  portion  ot  North  Carolina.  The  fam- 
ilies nr  tribes  composing  the  Iroquois 
kwa)  proper,  and  residing  within  the  pro  sen? 

!iuw$  of  the  State  of  New  York,  formed  the 
nenabbi  Iroquois  Confederacy  of  the  Five  N.v 
f •«>$#■,  The  most  men  of  the  league 

were  1 1 mw«th»Y  JJ  i -a- wuM«a>f  it?  reputed  fonndk 
i er  ; Oniugubi,  tH$  great  warrior ; Dekarusorn. 

| {ho  renowned JXrhtof’ ; Tkayrndoncgea, at  Brant ; 
j Sagc>vew»rl«a,o>  Red- Jacket;  and Corti.Plaitlcre 
j The  jast  three  named  w ere  conspicuous  lenders 
I during  the,  later  years  of  the  Coufedersty  m 
both  the  Council  ami  flic  field,  and  wemwi ttiesf- 
es  of  ibe  dbsohjdion  of  that  league  after  nn  rx* 
isfence  of  more  than  three  hundred  yearn. 

The  Chcrokces  inhabited  the  textile*  ydc»ur- 
: and  delightful  region  of  our  republic 

where  the  mountain  ranges  that  torn*  the  Ha- 
fer-shcol  In-twcen  the*  Atlantic  and  the  Matsu- 
j sjppi  mcit  imo  ti i r>  lowlands  tluit  Girder  the 
I Gulf  of  Mexico,  They  w ore  called  the  Mount  - 
aineers  of  the  South,  and  were  the  most  formi- 
dable foes  of  the  aggressive  Iroquois  on  the  then 
known  febhtb^nx.  The  Catawba®  were  their 
neighbors  on  tfitr  ea?<h  and  dwelt  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  i he  Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers  on  both 
~ide-  Of  the  boundary  hoc  between  North  and 
South Carbbua.  These  suffered  from  forays  by 
rbc  Foe  Nat  Ions,  hut  were  not  brought  under 
the  yoke  of  iba£ Confederacy. 

Th<?  l -rbeo  were  scHRid  in  the  pleasant 

iqtn  ! i (wren  the  Slick  of  the  cities  of  Au 
gustu  and  MH  ledger  die,  along  the  Ocormw  and 

around  the  hend  waters  ut  the  Ogecchee  and 
the  Chattahoochee,  in  Georgia,  when  the  Eu 
ropeans  discovered  them,  where  they  touched 
the  domain  of  the  Cherokee®.  They  were 
then  only  the  remnant  of  a once  powerful  it* 
tion.  They  claimed  to  he  the  descendants  of 
a people  more  ancient  than  any  other  around 
them.  They  had  no  traditions,  as  other#  had 
of  migrations  from  any  other  country.  Their 
language  was  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  bore 
only  a faint  resemblance  to  those  of  the  other 
dusky  nations. 

The  Natchex  occupied  » territory  on  the  tt&st 
of  the  Mississippi,  not  larger  than  that  of  the 
lichees.  It  stretched  northeasterly  from  the 
Mississippi  at  the  site  of  the  city  of  Nate-hex 
along  the  Pearl  River  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chiekasnwha  River.  They  claimed  precedence 
in  age  of  the  Uchees,  and,  like,  the  Appalachian 
Indians  in  the  Gulf  region,  they  were  worship- 
ers of  the  gun,  and  also  of  fire,  and  made  sacri- 
fices to  the  source  of  day.  Over  the  whole 
continent  of  North  and  South  America  there 
were  traces,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  of  which  the  earlier 
explorers  have  given  accounts.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  the  war-path,  and  after  a great  de- 
liverance from  peril,  they  gathered  rcvorrndv 
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v onfedfcraciee,  each  powerful  and  partially  in- 
dependent, like,  our  separate.  Soae?  These  tensive  regions  fwith  no  artificial.  method  of 
c^wifedeD\cre8  Nrure  known  h£«peeri¥ el)"  ft*  the  ffaVoftig .ftsuept  in  ruth?  called  canoes, 

Mnsco^ee  or  <Veek,  the  Cftietor,  m*X  *W  wyougft.  nw  *>(  log*  sum  the  bark  of  tree* '),  and 
Ouefomw.  The  Creek  was  the  most  pmrzr-  \ taken  new  'root  In Neither  were 
ft L It  ^erupted  the  region  more  immediate-  Mltev  agriculturiMK  Tju*>  cultivated  rrmr/p,  or 
It  bordering  upon  the  OnJtV  nnd  included  the  Indmn  corn,  as  the  Europeuri*  milied  it, 
Ynma^see^  find  th*.$ew\j\ijlc&  m Florida,  The  pumpkins  and  bent tfhitdi  were  iwHgamMt.s  to 
heart  of  the:  Cr*5ok  nation  proper  wns  in  Aid-  the  Gulf  region | and  they  plucked  the  hull.  <U 
6ntn&,  the  potato  front  the  *fti  of  tho  wm^wr  region^ 

Under  the  general  tide  of  Dakotas  or  Sioux  where  if  grew  spoutmieouriyi  But  theV  00)3 
Imre  been  grouped  a large  'number  of  trjbii*  here  mrd  tbff*  at  fhe  call  df  ii^ee^sify, 

fou&d  w<nst  of  the  great  lake?*  awl  Mi?ai^ppi  Neither  were  duriv  a pastoral  pnoplrt;  They 
BiVnr.  with  wlxoro  the  eariia*  iVesftft  oxpfnrers,  tie vm  turned  the  hiyoff  ny  h/Halo,  w»>  the  Mnfc- 
seettitf'r  atui  religious,  came  m^nrart.  T'fo&se  iv  cjk,  fur  labor  or  ft od  ; rfor  rkwed  a fieece 
speaking  dialects  of  die  fiirofe  BK^Kig&^a^wtr-  fttfru  the  gmiufatfrn&ft  b|’  t^e  Rbtrky 

emly,  vriert*  regarded  as  pftris  *?f  :/nnvii-  hi oun fains.  The  Jwrre,  riuv.f**\v«  fhe  nr.H.  the 
They  'inhabited  the  vast  dorhaui  /niftftHng  gmu,  the  Thecp;  ^r*d  tiwino  wore  utl 

northward  from  the  Arkansas  Tciv?r  to  the  unknown  to  them.  From  the  warm  South 
w estern  tributary  of  Duke  \Vwr,epr£,atKl  west-*  ? where1  clothing  was  Unnecessary  and  as  *ueh 
Wttfd  airing  all  that  fine  to  the  m*i*rii  *ftpes-  w never  Worn,  to  the  cold  -North,  where  the 
«.f  rhe  Bbt;ky  Mwmiusms,  They  Wvft  beio  4rin*  of  fur- hearing  animals  kept  him  warm  in. 
urarnged  info  ftftf gyutid  t if hy^rl^  _ t lie  av lit t^*rc  t>i Indium,  ererj^  where,  like  Primitive 
\VInrmbft&eCN  w ho  itVlmhitcd  the  •country  'T«e-  ; M:mv  w$x  n burner  and  fisher,  and  iteperwed 
:*.voeo  ImkeMwhftmvuud  Che  M.iM«i^jppi,  tviih*  j eim'by  »]k>ix  the  precarious  winnings  of  if  lie 
in  the  domain  of  the  Aigonvpjio&;  A^in-  j chase  at  hook  for  subsistence.  The  culira- 
iiiholn^  or  Sioux  proper/ who  fortned  fhe  tuhre J-  ridK  cc«rft  pumpkins.  an&  Iteana  the  g&th- 
northerly  portion  of  the  nation ; lift ^ Mfttsturee  1 ering  of  potatoes,  the  curing  of  the  tobacco- 
group  in  ths  State  of  .Minue^uy  ftrnl  ihe  • plant  in  the  region  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
Soathern  Shunt*  'whft  wer^  ^uroed.  in ' 1 he  conn-  linn?*,  and  the  grinding  of  gram  into  .flour, 
try  !>erwuen  tho  .ArWim^.  -'.iriym.  were  labors  de^pi^ed  by  the  .men  as  Forming  a 

The  chief  fiO>uufg-gt*«>.uad*»  of  th?  Tat i#r  «rm  sort  of  degnulimg  aJttvbtjf ..  In  this  they  were 
amorig  rhe  spms  of  the  Rocky  Mountain »,  a*-  proud  a?  the  old  Iiomrui  citizens,  whose 
Tbe*0  four  claves  tye/ft  .iivulcd  into  several  basim^s  was  war.  The>^  tolls,  were*  ..laid  upon 
'families  or  tribes  : ! tbu  %vi>men*  wild  • were  ’ al«o  lu?nsts  of  hur/icn 

Kwch  >v:t.v  the- f/; nurwil  geographical  distribu*  \$a  marchns,  riming  on  their  ba.-rkts  their  dtw 
•non:  of  the  • VtuTigb  Dafions  when  the  firyt  Eu-  j tueKttc  mrnvils,  ntitl  their  fiabics  ^ rapped  in 
r^ptfsim.  begun:  They  wnre»cas.e?*  bunging  irom  tlieiV  «bmijder>i(  for  the 

nof  iibsohtteD  sriniomary  n^uleuts  of  a domniuj  j efori^rri  of  the. Barbarian,  like  that  uf  /be  i n- 
nor  v:a.>  rlunc,  wirii  the. .'-except ion  of  the  lrev-  ; ibred  Mali,  made  him  regard  xyOin/tn  a?  1/^ 
qitois  Conieder/icj.  n fcinbftuc^  .of  h uatkmnl  atni  Iiii*  pr^]<?.fri'rt^l  ?cvyanc  m?hi^ 

ffo^ernTncut  any  where.  Although  they  ha*#  ; m?  to  liK  cettufovt  and  pkm^uie.  Ss  among 
wa-iulriro':!  much  bv  FiiniHcfv  nmt  ip  f he' wnrskv  ;;^nri/hutb«'r<ms  peupft  id  ihe  Eo^ten*  T\>rid, 
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a*  th#  uttcfftn*' Romaic*,  nevcr  .ro  tetruy 
w eukness  befitre  i\a  rrx  inx  and  never  fe  arte* 
a word  or  exhibit.  any  emotrun  in  ) » * * 1 » H e when 
widnting  I he  sharpest  SuiLmtig.  Ami  An  his 
musolos  were  steeled  AgmnsT  pnittr  n\id  piftdc 
nhs^liUelj  the  {fifty eft  of  Kt*  will.  fl  Was  cote 
-idered  i\  min  k of  weakness  or  cowardice  for  an 
Indian  o*  idlow  his  • .-.cm&tf nance  to  Wdmftgtd 
bys»upvbe  dr  snlVeiing.  This  wn>  an  tUtfsqtfed 
ih»;i:Vtti  f*om  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  Sea>. 
Atahuatfa*,  the  Inca  of  Pent,  ordered  *om*  of 
hi 5 warrior*  to  be  immediately  put  \o  death  be- 
en use  Htty  had  shown  fiptliiP  rmprisc  at  the  sight 
Of,  PijjHnYjH  cuvaiiyt  the  hor.se  he  mg  » nortf  fy 
arid  a womfer  to  that  people.  “ Coward!*’  ex- 
c l;i i «>:•«.]  ^antiitc,  when  In*  sew  tjitg  nf  his  fVd 
lowers  Hurtled  bv  muskets  of  the  garrixon  ui 
Urtroit,  fired  in  the  gloom  near  Bloody  Brook. 
::nd  iu^uu;tiy  clvnved  bis  head  wifh  n tooif*- 
h&wk.  SqUaW  T’ cried  tkn  re-anlk,  the  feeder 
(»!  Indian?  In  the  battle  of  Point  IMcu^ttr,  Arftetv 
*>l  his  warriors  billing  hvbo.d  n 
clump  of  hushes,  and  immediately  ordered  Lilts 
to  ho  dressed  in  a petticoat  mid  to  cam  apnp- 
pcu«se.  St*  tnuju'd,  our  B#o  bariat)  Biothvf  sHbg 
bis  donth-song,  while  enduring  torture,  with  a- 
muck  composure  ns*  did  the  Civilised  Mft#  hr* 
hymn  to  Christ  at  the  stake  of  m\riyr3cfifi. 

Eloquence  in  public  spenknig  wns  a gift  or 
talent  which  the  Indian?  oarnesriy  ndthuhriC 
;uoi  flic*  sat* horns  urtd  chiefs  fn<*$>ared  thejn- 
Srh  es  for  th  ftton  . hy  previous*  n flection  and  ar- 
rangetpoiiu  of  topics  and  method  of  expn.***oa, 
os.  rioefutp  ns  ever  did  the  most  pohThed  Sjfc&k- 
er  iii  the  MJbiue  or  council  of  a cMlitted  p^opP 
Their  *Vopr*  of  thought  was  Aff  boundless  the 
hind  mer  which  they  roamed,  mid  th tit  tixiwo* 
as  haul  1* • f » s >vs  thota  ei\ 

dued  tovu,  Their  kmgmqte  being  too  Umiti'd 
A?  fdi-vvv  a vvf^x* Hh  of  dicthwi,  rimy  made  np  In 
idea?,  in  the  shape  <4*  mefa  phont  lurtitsbcii  hr 
nil  nature  around  Uie in,  wlmi  they  lacked  »u 
words.  u I stand  in  the  path, ” said  Pontiac. 


a via  u«  M^;nuuSiir 

for  a few  rnmoh*.  \v;v*  made  h\*  Tunesue  H&fr- 
ant.  fie  con  hi  djsyjdss  her  at  plea  mi  re.  Polyg- 
amy way  nut  common,  hut  was  utlcoved,  ami 
every  Indian  might  ha vc'-.-jw; yuan. v «jvv<  ;&* 
he  corild  piifchw  and  u.aintu in.  if  the  wife 
fnco cd  uulhitiiOd.  he  might,  kill  k»>r.  The.  af- 
tVrrfion^  ne/irr.  ndrh.I  hy  e<i$fo.i.ti..':  Th  det'orpus 
to  wotumi  rh«vt  give  a elmmi  td  dv- 
iTTed  ?ofietv  w»we  nTn»>?(  -vho|iv 
T!jcro  sVtis  ua  ;;?)}),  »n  ti»^  Innaicr  h,vr  the 

rohmne:  }))rt»teorc  of-  womuri  'to  gfvc  it.  heainty  ; 
Arnt  yeti  hill  for  fhat  OrduCh:*c.  though  tW My 
&xdft»;dr  (lie  wifi  Ipihtec  v>  * »• : i. ! h.nt*  lux*Wi£  '• 

fhmd. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  Indians 
were  of  similar  type  every  where.  Similar  cir- 
cumstance? gave  shape  and  force  to  thoughts 
and  emotions  in  all.  Taciturnity,  stoieixti, 
perfect  ^elf-control  at  all  times,  an J eloquence 
in  oratory*  which  marked  the  Indian  when 
first  discovered,  and  mark  him  tnnv,  when  iin- 
tonched  by  civilisation,  were  not  natural  trnirs 
of  character,  but  the  result  of  severe  training 
and  social  condition.  Taciturnity  was  a neces- 
sity in  society  when  the  hatchet,  knife,  or  club 
was  the  quick  response  to  a .hasty  and  insulting 
word,  it  w as  policy  to  ftjwiiy  s consider  before 
speaking;  and  so  taciturnity,  which  was  but 
Another  name  for  caution,  became  a habit  of 
hunter  life,  and  practically  illustrated  the  max- 
im of  the  Civilized  Man,  that  he  is  discreet  who 
thinks  before  he  speaks. 

Stoicism,  or  imperturbability,  was  another 
necessurv  habit  of  the  barbarian  life.  There 
was  continual  exposure  to  suffering  nt  the  hands 
of  enemies,  for  the  history  of  the  Savage,  as  of 
the  Civilized  Man,  presents  a dark  record  of 
wars,  conquests,  subjugations,  and  cruelties. 
From  earliest  childhood  the  Indian  was  taught f 
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haughtily,  to  Major  Rogers,  the  commander  of 
a British  force  that  marched  into  his  country 
a hundred  years  ago,  signifying  that  he  held 
kingly  dominion  in  all  that  region,  and  defied 
him.  When  Red  Jacket,  who  became  intem- 
perate in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  regard- 
ed the  loss  of  his  eleven  children,  one  after  the 
other,  by  consumption,  as  a punishment  for  that 
sinT  was  asked  about  his  family  by  a lady  who 
once  knew  them  but  was  ignorant  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  said,  sorrowfully,  “ Red  Jacket  w as 
once  a great  man,  and  in  favor  with  the  Great 
Spirit.  He  was  a lofty  pine  among  the  smaller' 
trees  of  the  forest.  But  after  years  of  glory  he 
degraded  himself  hy  drinking  the  fire-water  of 
the  w hite  man.  The  Great  Spirit  has  looked 
upon  him  in  anger, and  his  lightning  has  stripped 
the  pine  of  its  branches.  ” At  a council  at  Vin- 
cennes over  which  Governor  Harrison  presided, 
Tecum tha,  the  great  Shawnee  warrior,  made  a 
speech.  When  it  was  ended  it  was  observed 
that  no  seat  had  been  provided  for  him.  An 
officer  handed  one  to  him,  saying:  “ Your 
father  [meaning  Harrison]  requests  you  to  be 
seated  in  rhis  chair."  “ My  father  !,T  said  the 
chief,  scorn  fully,  as  he  wrapped  his  broad  blank- 
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et  around  him  and  assumed  the  most  haughty 
attitude;  “my  father  is  the  Sun,  and  the  Earth 
is  my  mother — I will  repose  upon  her  bosom/’ 
And  then  be  seated  himself  upon  the  ground. 

Jt  has  been  observed  that  the  intellectual  vigor 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  manifested  in 
shrew  dness  of  observation  and  strong  powers  of 
perception,  Imagination,  and  eloquence,  which 
nil  our  earlier  diplomatic  relations  with  them  at- 
test, was  not  found  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  but  was 
confined  to  rhe  hunters  in  the  forests  of  the  far- 
ther North,  who  used  the  bow  and  arrow  in  war 
and  in  the  chase.  Hud  these,  and  not  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  come  under 
the  direct  observation  of  Button  and  other  w titers 
on  the  subject,  they  never  would  have  declared, 
as  they  did,  that  the  htupnn  species  on  this  con- 
tinent, like  the  an|  marc  rent  tqn,  was  “ diminu- 
tive in  body  and  debased  in  morals  and  intel- 
lect.” The  opinions  of  French  missionaries  and 
travelers,  deliberately  given  in  narratives  of  act- 
ual experience  among  the  more  northern  tribe*, 
flatly  contradict  Burton.  They  are  all  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  statement  of  Father  Le 
June,  an  early  Jesuit  missionary,  who  wrote : 
“I  think  the  savages,  in  point  of  intellect,  may 
be  placed  in  a high  rank.  Ed ! canon  and  in- 
struction alone  are  wanting.  The  powers  of 
the  mind  operate  with  facility  and  effect.  The 
Indians  I can  well  compare  to  some  of  our  ow  n 
villagers  who  ate  left  without  instruction.  Yet 
1 have  scarcely  seen  any  person  w ho  has  come 
from  France  to  this  country  who  does  not  ac- 
knowledge that  the  savages  have  more  intellect 
or  capacity  than  most  of  our  ovrn  peasantry.  " 
And  Charlevoix  said:  u The  beauty  of  their 
imagination  equals  its  vivacity,  which  appeal  > 
in  all  their  discourses.  They  are  very  quick  at 
repartee,  and  their  hafangues  arc  full  of  shining 
passages  which  would  have  been  applauded  at 
Rome  or  Athens.  Their  eloquence  has  u 
strength,  nature,  and  pathos  which  no  art  can 
give,  and  which  the  Greeks  admired  in  the 
barbarians.” 

Pages  of  similar  testimony  might  be  cited  to 
show  the  errors  of  those  who  arc  disposed  to 
regard  our  Barbarian  Brethren  as  beings  inca- 
pable of  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  at- 
tainments which  would  fit  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

We  have  remarked  that,  w ith  the  exception 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  there  was  no  sem- 
blance of  ft  national  government  among  the 
Indians.  A mixture  of  the  patriarchal  and 
despotic  appeared  every  where.  All  political 
power  was  vested  in  the  civil  head  of  a family 
or  tribe  hs  executor,  and  it  was  absolute  in  bis 
hands  while  he  exercised  it.  He  was  some- 
times an  hereditary  .leader,  but  more  often 
wed  his  elevation  to  his  prowess  in  war,  or 
merits  ns  an  oral  or  or  statesman.  Public 
opinion  alone  sustained  him.  It  (derated  him, 
and  it  might  depose  him.  He  was  called  Inca, 
Sachem,  or  whatever  else,  in  various  languages, 
denoted  his  official  dignity*  like  that  of  King, 
Emperor,  Kaiser,  Czar,  Shah,  or  Sultan,  lie 
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wnr>  at  t fie  head  of  it  Pori  of  yepubhejin  gbrem- 1 frirwun  to  >fu»jr  pn>Jr.  Ho  advised  the  Ouen- 
oi£o»\  and  was  .only  the  esecutm  of  t|i»  people?.  MJ.agaa  its  tyill  a t^niU  il  of  the.  related  Muiocs- 
will  us  iletewimMl  In-  the  <roui'n*il  or  eougrt&g  * for  Miepmpase  of  Ibrmiog-.  it  league  f*>r  it*o 
of  elders;  y«r  in  those  rounciU  hr  was  mnptre,  ; eomntoii  good  ngabm  tlie  unradrra 
and  from.  hU  ikclMim  tjsBte  wtiMio  1 A»,  tijn:  caohdi,  held  do  tfru of  the 

And  so  greitt  was  the  mpget;  tor  Ids  -©fifed  m • iiiwohm  Luke,  the  wfce  Hiawatha  smhv^-i 
•ii-mi»y  nku-i'N  panir  tdurly  among  die  Florid  hwa  • the  rcpre^m uto^;;  of  th$  Fivv  Nmioii*,  ;m>.i 
tlmt  l«ji wus  tr-cumd  By  tin?  .people,  ou  t*e «'?«*«  : ^igucai  to  ..each  'mttimiu.  r^Uuive 

on  ■ ob&dirtn  ^yitfelgn,'  1 ind  tiflo;  A league  feriu^di  auiSL-f# 


}umkv  rfo  iri.be  cfe 
fSyfef 


nn  licit  confrJud  hi'  bfc  wisdom,  ahtf  there 
seldom  ahy  .tramgre^iOn  of  lf*e  tera  prmrwl- 
felted  by  w8L  lt&  ilod  absobuC  oofimd  <s( ud 
lufiinwy  q^ptrtfiridns,  and  f 

.chief  or  loader  of  ure  vvvirriqrjt  j n<M ■ hy 
him.  the  ngbtiug  men  followed.  L?  the  pub- 


quote  t otifederaey.  pT  League  of  the  Five .,'^-y 
t ic  ns,  a4  illustrative  of  the  capacity  of  the 
ft^  gOverpmtjVjf  That  Oonhrdemcy 
was  a marvel*  all  tiii&jgk'  cmfsidored . 1 t,  vta« 

ffjiiTukdv  probuldyv  af  ubajjt  the  begin tlin^  of 
the  fifteeuil*  cento n%  for  nearly  a hundred  years' 
before  the  .exkronce  of  A msvkn  w;*s  *u>peCfod 
i fi  Europe.  1 1 w ftf.  compn^tuf  q f five  large  fu  ra- 

dios bearing  the  dignify  of  nation*,  find  retried, 
re$pe€tivnjvf  Moha'vk,  Ojmiihq  Ommciugn,  €;j- 
yoga,  unit  ♦Seneca,  ThcM*  were  subdivided  ^ 
tribes  or  smaller  families,  eueb  havtOipl'*  totem 
or  htiiildic  insignia,  such  as  the  ho*ifr  the  hea* 
very 'the  deer,  the  turkey*  or  the  tortoise.  The 
Coif  fed  ere  c y or  on  fj  ed  the  region  of  Ilk  pvdsqitf 
State  of  New  Turk  north  ami  west  of  the 
Kautsbergs  nr  Cat-Ail)  Mountains,  and  south 
of  the  Adirondack  group  of  Jofry  hills; 

Tradition  says  the  Confederacy  was  founded 
by  Hmwathn,  the  incarnation  of  Wisdom.  whose 
power.  wus  equal  to  hi*  jutetii^nc^;  Lecvytg 
ln>  divine  estate^  he  nnid^  In?  duelling  mi  file 
earth  witli  flm  OnomingJV  halmn.  j!--  taught 
the  Jroquok,  by  preecp?  wnd  oxampk;  the  mi 
of  good  living.  ICe wa?  yht  Htrroug  tlteur  when 
& hanci  of  Hcrce  warriors  swqpt  down  front  the 
north  of  the  great  Uikq«<  «=}ay‘»ug  erety  thing 


Go  gle 


imm 


o\m  R\imA.niA$  mmmm, 


t he  scud*  tjffcfe  eifemfcs  ttupJf  take  a wffg  from  Om  4mr-  or  ‘}mtW 

•skin  in  Hattie.  tribe  pf  shn  s;»ai«  nation.  Thin  tomwiv  system, 

art  jot^ert*  : vttivh  We  UvS$  n^t  epara  hereto  expiate' in  da- 

and  * t when  a tail*  wa&  a pt>w^rAtl 4»cnii1  o^ubim?  i U the  O&nfed- 
delegation  of  Molutwfe**  eratvi  It  formed  iter  busts  of  their  U\Ut>\  wd 
'W$wt  w >$&yh\*Q'  ■ |A&.; i&fii&fc&c.  *4# 

?vi«!u>!  of^qneme  po\t>.  oariuriv  wyyf  divided  :hif.i.v  ef-yeritl  trite?*  flter? 

ail  m ?h*  deep  6h&\U  Thcsebad  niterif'f  oftio^  tiodertbcm,  ntwi par- 
owa  smoking  his  pipe*  ing  to  our  magistrates  iu  towns ; and  sol  he  civ- 
biit  un  approach  able,  he-  if  power#  of  government  were  quirt  widely  (te- 
cause  lie  was  entire! y tnbuuuh  There  way  not  a man  w ho  gamed  his 
dotted *mb  busing sejv  oiBee  otherwise  than  by  his  own  merits.;  timl 
pent*,  ns  represented  in  every  unworthy  uetioti  was  at  leaded  by  a for- 
the  engraving  (p..  70*1),  feature  of  the  tfOTeerW  *ranmtsskwT  and  tbrjjen- 
nvade  from  an  ttuderil  ulty  of  pnbfic  scorn.  as  well  as  the  fml- 

drawing.  Here  m the  itnfy  tester* , accepted  Uo>ft1ury,  but  gave  away 
old  story  of  Mdhj#a>  the  perqukHe*  of  rbdr  otftecy  in  time  of  pea*:?, 
snaky  tresses,  invented  and  tWir  Mjtfte  of  Render  in  wjm*.  Ther«  war 
in  the  forest^  of  the  mf  kpibery  Bhd^edrriipt-lOa  m .office^ 

round  tv^rWjJ  - rtei  learUtHlfbe  aftit^flaa^n|}«fe4  Man,  They 

ing  a part  rdThe  midi-  ink  ihspaseicu*  amply  rewarded  by  the  ec/n6» 
rrouttfr  h ratery  pf  the  %**££.  esrfcgtu  af  > k&  people,  ((ho^f.ri  by 
Iroquois  Con fe(kira»‘T.  it ie  voice  m itmvmal  irnfFruge,  their 'deportnnem 

The  chief  feauires  of-  ytm  a*  dignified  as  their  position, 
tills  remarkable  League  The  power*  attd  duties  of  die.  President  of  the 
were  the  principles  t4  Confederacy  vrerr  « i milar  to  tho^  i mpo*e  d upon 
tribal  rmruifi  througli  fba  the  Mtf^rrate  *if  mir  republic*  He  hud 
totermesy Bt ei it,  m i li i >i r y ftulhonty  t(> v>  hgld  t\w  greaVcouncil  lire'’ — that 
glory  and  d ouimat  jidti,  is,  to  tapnd  n geh  emi  congress  by  Send  ing  a 
and  a practicul  sample  messenger  to  the  sachem  of  eocli  cuiiton,  £rallii>g 
of  un  almost  pure  (le-  him  to  a Tneotitigv  Wilh  bis  owMt  Uand  he  kin- 
roaerftcy  mml  teinurk-  died  the  blase  around  which  the.  council  gat h 
aMy  devcloimf.  The 
cmn v ?**  ^Vety  where  A 

eke  lit  rha  AmencAu  f ;V 
fotestat  followed  hunt-  y.% 

ing  as  an  ejttploymem  ' 

and  anntsetmmt,  bat  9| 

those  of  the  Iroquois  had  dxed  t»iaceg  of  nimde 
in  villages,  where  ihef  women  euHivnted  the 
soil,  ground  the  corn*  and  pre|mred  the  food 
Kacfi  canton  or  nation  Wos  a disdruit  republic.  . ; 
entirely  indepetifleni  of  tho ^thoVs  in  >vlmt  rnnf  &&:'■ 
lie  termed  the  ^musUc  concerns  of  the  stale  t ^ 
but  hoand^iiwi  ^bem  of  the  I ^ague  Hi® 

by  honor  and  giitierul  Each  ; 

tittd  ^hncu  or  \,u  '$$4, 

Congress  *n*l  i^c**«ed  a df'.  veto  power  1* 
which  W a gmmoiy  *gi«tvsi  Aft- 

,'^V'  chev  Far*»p«/<n^  catocy  ihu  ^chcnu  or  civil  |.^; 

hvftd  of  * tribc^  besbica  presuming  h belt  of  •• 
waryipll5Tl  ^ i«  diplotnuHc 

hHfffi&tiie'  iuVaeUIdy  alh.ved  tw^n,  ^u<*h 

the  tiniiiws  Pf  a heron,  q*'  f1 

torloiae^  to  every  pnhtic  pnp/jr  j^yrip;  rcqnitjed. 
to  sign*  It  wae  <?niv  the  ri?|^?ri>tou  ity  A/t 
BarUariaii  of  Mm  of. 

the  Crvlli^ed/dilan  in  e ^ 
mvili  custom.  oC  mouHrclit;  who,  like  tndiim  hh- 
vh'errM?^  *^uld  tmt  . 

In  orHer  to  jkF^-W.ni- 

rifige  vv^s  not  allowed  '' : _,- 

nor  of  |tersohs  oi  th^  chttb  A mwi  of  a ^ 

ivol  f or  tioer  tf^be  of  the ,^x^on|>le>  • ’.' . 
might  tiot  marry,  ft  yviwi^d  of  ibc  same  tribe^ 


T«>uAmJa-iv»v:-€K. 
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harpers  sew  zmmmx magazjxe. 


erejr  Mid  ^•'•'ivRfclf-ert^fv  man  lighted  hi£  pipe, 
m t)itt  djfhbudhga  tUi? 


He  was  $>1 

ti-MK  and  **ln.‘  gertml  omign^es  pf 
*wfir$  hvU  fit  wfext-fW  FrOidfi' en lied  the  < hum* 
.du&ft  He  had  a cabinet  of  *ix 

fyU  &tMMQ.  vcho^o.  power*  wore  only  utivWjry. 
In  ilr«:  t'OuneU  He  -was-  only  a " Ije 


rewarded  thdir  ability  a*  warrior*  , and  they 
com rainier*  beltl  the  rchulpn  to  (he  cm)  heads 
iff  llte  Hationa  rfiTiilar  to  t)mt  of  Uonbin  gen- 
end^  fa  emperors,  wbmti  they  dFjH>siHi(  and 
succeeded  in  office.  The  army  %va*  eompbaed 
wholly  of  uduiUeere.  There  was  no  power  to 
t’oiisvr i Im*  men.  Every  Able-bodied  man  was 
bound  by  custom  ii>  do  military  duty,  ami  fee 
who  *4ilrtjfcd  it  incurred  everlasting  dhgmce. 
Therefore  ibu  ranks  of  the  army  were  uhv/H;* 
Ti/lfv  The  wnr-danee  and  other  f»opu Ur  assem- 
blage* were  the  recruiting  stations.  Thereat 
the  warrkus,  painted  and  tnolPckod,  recounted 
riieir  prowess  iU  wild  feting?,  and  tfo  inspired  the 
youth  wb  ha  de&irfc  f^nuiunting  sometimes  to  a 
behity^  (u  \iin  the  hopdr*  0f  H er.  Hueh -AyftV 
tte  tneihod  of  Vi  Hearing  up  fui  rvmiitsM  uihpng 
•ui  five  mourns  of  .'Ninth  Annina. 

As  h\  old  Hfmie  th/i  soldiers  were  honored 
nl?ovc  all  or hf.*f  men.  so  they  were  among  the 
(rc»|hi>^y  «mi  ihor  warriors,  Uiidcr  their  ddeU, 

w >jre  -.fell -powerful  iti  punhe  • WlmuMvr 
lw.m  d *nije  in  <3  vU  ctohwcils A*&i  sfehyerdeii  to  if  o* 
■b-y  hy  the  soldiety,  who  hud  the  eight  40,  vail 
esuyapb?  w hunger  they  pleased »'  and  appi;£v<*  v>r 
drsapp/Ynu  puldie  manure*..  Ho  eaceful  v^re 
tfij?;  eivii  • >tfe •.;•)&# ilefy*K>mo:.:io  The 

wAmbr^  tbu-V  govern!  «asywjsj  were  pooed 


of  them . T\it  a Tt»ng  titrie  even  the  French  in 
Caiuuin,  who  hud  fhem  tlie  use  y/f  fbfc- 

Hritt?,  maififatned  a doubtful  '.struggle;,  against 
them  *l  Our  wi*e  forefaThers/'  said  rv  leading 
srtehopj  tonomuu5?ii>rp5r>of  PuTrfi^ylyania,  Main- 
land- ami  Virginia,  t»  IT 4 1, 'M established  unity 
and  i»m|ty  nnpmg  fhu  Fhe  Nations,  Thi$  lias 
ounfo  n*f  fofTtfidable.  This  ha?  giTt?n  iis  great 
w eight  with  yvar  uer^blK)rmg  nation*, 
a powerful  Cbmfodcraey;  mMv%T  bH^rong  ihr 
.*adie  method*  our  wise  Imu  fathers  have  taken, 
you  will  iHiiuks  trash  Ufeftgth  jfipd  fxiwcr, 
iliC/efi/P?  I emiiisel  yon,  wh/niever  befalls  yuth, 
Apt  lo  but  with  ixwe  4^tculierK'' 
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OUR  RARBARIAK  BRETHREN 


The  Iroquois  as  only 
a Barbarian  more  ad- 
v rtnc^d  toward  cyiliiyi- 
wail  than  th*  rest  of  his 

dusky  VethTfen  on  iUe 

continent  Hr  was  ,su- 
f&bJitUm#  and » ruck  .So 
w men  and  m db^u 

»rf  ail  the-  other  Amcri- 
f^n  narions.  They  all 
relieved  io  witehc-4, 
firmly  a 5*  did  Cotton  2tta- 
fbOr  add  a mojordy  of 
milled  *m*n  and  women  in  his  day.  \tt  tin?  li^hr  , Riey'*orn'»iiii>ei>  highly  ornamented  for  the  feet 
of  ChrhahWcjy  and  they  punished  them  tn  ha*  j of  girls  and  women*  will*  pi/io£»Ts,,qr  the  5Unn- 
.fttart  jfonrti  ftp  fiercely- «ihd  jiionaly  as  did  the  mag-  j ed  quill*  k 

of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  the  rulers  and , edge  of  the  nrr  of  making  hard  leather  hy  tan- 
eh  w writers  of  Sajem  in  Urer  times.  The  twig* 
i,‘  median*?  men"  and  il  j«vi*pliets  ’ ware  as  acute  1 Tne  *"  leather  stocking/1  »r  legging  of  dress* 
tfecoiver^*  and  ft?  deppothi  amlnhsurd  hi  social  ed  deerskin,  was  anoUier  ]*ari  of  th^  costume, 
life,  t&  were  ih&  ]fr^f,4  and  oratile^  mid  -con- } winch  ;W<ts!  ornamented  generally  hv  feihg^s'.’nf  i 
j$?fvr*  of  the  Civili/edf  Man  hi  another  hem-  vh^t  niftle rial,  «m<J  U jet  in  use  among 

Kphare.  The)  tori  lired  their  eaprive  enemies  ‘ nil  the  hunter  tribe*.  The  minarhline  teggiiig 
in  revenge  styfa,  tvVtja  ntmoM  »$  ex-;i  wflu?  inafe  lift*  length  of  the  limb.  The  fofm- 

Ouriite  n ?e(ineinent,  of  cruelty  ns  did  the  min-  ! imiie  reached  only  t*j  the:  knee,  below  wht/u  I: 
riters  of  l toe  Ilotv  In^mVition  of  .;  wil<  by  a iranev.  IKuli  covered  the 

rh<* enemfen  of  their  Ofdni^t  Mtey  lighted  tnnccn^iih  71m  then  wore 

fifte*  ardnnd  rtheifr  nibfe  eminent  prrimter*  hf  { tie-*,  made  of  the  skitter  of  fierce  herrirv  lik^  the 
t*aiV  in  VfktM  of  their  power*  a<  brV^tit  Kii<i  her  - bear,  the.  well,  and  elm  panther,  \v«*>  the  idea 
ok  thosfe  i;imfled  by  efdighterjcd  Khgi^hnftn  V l feu t the  wearer,  while  on  the  \var-ptdivt  might 
around  Joan  of  Arc.  m a .swr-ew**,  or  HUhojri  j pa mkeoftive  fierc  e wtf are  of  the  hnasr.  Thqjte 

Larimer  and  Hid-  ; were  sometimes  ornanteMrd  whh  rite  feathers 
4jjL-  lev,  os  unMtevers ; { of  the Taglri ■ or  Ihu  e UiV^  <d‘ fjm  hear.  Seek*- 

r, . i»»  rm  w.t»?r  absurd--  ; laces  made  of  havin'  .rbiw  mre  dJso  worn  hv 

m.  i!.v-  i wumofs. 

r^~  U>  have  nbserv- | Th«-.  Here  »cnernlly  highly  on 

® edtlvftt  ?h\rem!t{i|me  ; niuri^nted.  wr*^  often  trimmed 

£$  of  lUv  i»*)fann  4va.s  with  shejlvnod  ih&l  (*orvn\ one  quills,  while  the 

'*  hKidideii  liv  iHlfnAfe  hail;  o(  ilie  nap  was  made  *if  the  plntnage  of 

ivhd.«ea^un^  Tr*lhe  loril*?,  Tim  Iroquois  junior  .generally  wore 
wiirm  nigioai  they  only ,«  ihfelt*.  feather  from  the  wing  of  a white 
were  Ahrio^f  Tia-  htytiii,  TheV  iiHve  a fmditUm  thin  at  the  gretti 
o kiVd,  fr?hh:,in  isft.nl-  . for  c«>  idl'd  era  turn  n estfimi'ey  lielV.U  llta* 

ing  ojore  tlinu  Hiv:  wnWrT  it  j*.  only  datigliter  wa#  svhti  lam.  Sud- 
’ A ;v,nhv  gt;  Vdlirelhth'  dditiy^  a InortHto  ivhift?  heron  came  ;i>Veo))”mg 

^‘r^ia^rop;  of  fit  r of.-  dovwn  though  fh^  W>  The  itowd  dispersed 
-^C.  ten fhory  hi  terror!  Tlmvatlm  and  hit  dmighter  ^r<od 

; : ; hy  u thong  'nr»>uml  frill  The  huge  ioui  fell  cjmui  the  maiden  end 

':  0 *hQ  a*  era^hnd  The  hiid  was  killed  by  the  eon- 

seen  it)  the  AfitU  easripr?  when  if  struck  the*  ground.  Each  wnr- 
h :y>ag“  H\X>)  urn  \/i)  - nor  j/re^viir  i*d> u need,  plucked,  a plinat*  front 

' i\  ginia  magic  uvir  nr  the  hngy  liorjy,  mid  lustened  it  upon  hi*  head  ; 

.*'*•  mciliemc  nmr«.’  nud  ntl^ntard  Um  fte.ro u -feat lwr  *.omposcd 
. ro-  given  hy  Dolby.  <he  we.r  he^drilres^yf  m ioapjois  It  use. 

• *fn  :i\\v  inort;  tVife  v •;  • flrtd  itftuHr.-'Vci-a  iht 

\ pernie  <*0*1  coMcr  an.tbJe  eomponious  of  the  JiTd'mns.  Tic  ha- 

/ fegbmt?  \h*y:  wore  iai»de  -#>jf ictir/^  in'  fentna,  Wi 

cioridne  rmhi.:  of  v-me*  o?*,;*  svfVs  highly  ?irhnmeftu?d  l»y  curious 
thn.*ki<u-ivf  w-ihlivn*  itucriring^  hsT»re  the  material  was  baked,  ns  m-cu 
| !Mrth*v  dfcsn'd,  or  in  the  engraving  rm  a prcecdhrg  page,  from  a 

with  the  haw  nr  fat  ^piM'imov  in  possession  of  r fui  writer.  The 
•n.  Of  rhi*  skiii  of  enlumef,  or  pipe  of  peace.  u«ud  at  inter-trihal 
‘ *• " **-Tv>.  u,l  d»  >«v4  Ares.a.j  e con  iis  w.'is  ^finmily  h» mined  with  the  fealh- 

add  ^tuoklhh  they  ,vr>  of  the.,  pigeon  ot  d<;ve.  Tim  pmteh  was 
ftuoi^  IKO'.OV  . vnode  Of  riu-  -km  of  n -fmall  fur-boftrtng.  ani* 

taiBtON.  Toy*?  rbvKVvWhidi  i m'fti,  atnl  tdu*u  tiighly  ornamented. 


iSRCtiL40r  OF  BfiA^Vyi/AWS, 


» MONfKLy  MAGAZINE 


The  uul/nary  . of  iho...  fad  inn* 

were  iiud  diinjpki,  Ahitge  uml  feu*#xi&n& 
•'fttidi iiUf*  wrought  dull  oT  imr  J wnod  , a ha  tcls^- 
fct'uf  !mrd  >5ic ; a kitiiy  ofihe.&tnm  rmimnuh 
O'-  01  hour.,  >»>r  taking  otf  tht\  *eul]i  of  dr,  c>k  - 
tfij,  and  fwtf  and  arrows,  rruule  «ut  UivliBt.  Tbs 
At’ row  wd*  Ins  v)\icf  wtuipun,  in  which  he  wui 
■very  ejrpark  ’ it  xvj<*  . miute  of  lights,  tow# 
wo/rd.  honied  with  dim  wrought  into*  the.  f«>nu  | 
of  *•  *paar,  ;ind  fledged  [ 

So  trij  porta  lit  a character  was  clie'pmtV**  * 
#>nal  arrow -in  uk  dr,  that  he  was  exempted  frtrirt 
al!  public  duty  and  the  chase.  Die  arrows  wore 
carried  tn  fftmors  in frnuti  #d ^ toethod  itofe  Vuf 
like  (hose  used  by  the  burhartau;*  of  the  *ld?;r 
World,  (he  unepsfofs  of  dviiiml  tiiifumj*.  Tfae&ft* 
tjutreiM  were  mmte  of  skins  of  the  k nf  ttee#,  i 

nod  were  often  oruaniented  with  ji»gmcViW  os  1 
OafVW$*  The  shield,  (ihrtii'.vflUv  Udde^ 
pin  (if  the  hidb  of  the  feiiftUlo  of-yttig,  wad!  life 

fjnimnT  im\y  protection  a £ -thro  th*r.  ituv.tv, 

Tiie.-i*  -bn. t Hint  Itamlsomdy- rtmuntofurdi,  #ii«b 
were  worn  on  the  arm  jjy  Che  style-  wf  Urn  hurt  - 
hide  .shields  of  Homer's  heroes.  Their  ensigns 
or  wai'-hamtors  were  not  made  of  falrrioi  that  [ 


might  fWmc  in  the  breeiee,  hut  of  a tali  poly* 
vvith  the  wing'featiier?  of  the  eagle. 

A .vumot  considered  ft  a high  hottor  to  Ur  dir 

heargr  cf  thi$.  : ,'.V 

And  *o  the- bid  Amerieitns  vs#n\  prepared  fn 
war  when  rite  Europeans  fo  ami  Them-  They 
#hd,hhyi  went  forth  in  ptinlet*  of  fertty.  of  fifty 
bowmen*  a :dp»eti  went  ooty  fiki 

krifghi^^rrvnt.  to  .>'eek  hdumh  atr  obrnbai . Tfey 
w<ce  *kifWI  in  Kiratagem*  and  seldom  met  an 
jemnhy  dn  ojh?M  light.  Amhurh  am)  nt- 

ffl/tfiy  (lu<h*  fiu-nt* 


tixcV  ndiiid  ndf  ffroperiy  he  rmlhitr  * waHKJctr  p^>  * 
pie.  Theit  .-Iok«  perspimt  5>m*<mhU»r*  wm*  m-rre 
hiid  bfoody.  ^nemj^vdfiteii 

these  my\ n%&  on  hoops,  And  bore  them  home 
tn  tduibplV  a*  fcVidem^s  nf  tbdr  mitar : white 
tftfi f fhxirg  potohl i*  ruptive^  wcre  tortured. 

lire  yif  ih«  Indtun*  wert 

iVw  nod  s4^pfe  fev  the  supply  of  their  few 
want^.;  Thrv  wfcte  made  qf  ruoncs  and  bonc^ 
iWjd  kir4  XtfQd;  0f  t fe«?  nmierfak  fhev  made 
tnontiTs  and  ]»e3tle«,  large  and  smalJ,  for  grind- 
ing tlrd ? gfu in,  Tfrey  had  stone  f*xc<*  for  hew* 


| | -s|p; 

■ 


1MUA>*  bYHltQU>. 

KrpLfruifMfu^i,  A UvjrH;  ^ ^ U*  4iHw  ngwi  ami  wmiuuu.  ■%.  A spirit,  or  a mno  enlightened  Over. 
hWhr ■h^ifektes xh<*  nimhuw  l.  A rn«nV  head  with  earn  open  to  copvJctioa. 

jh  Au .rtfififv  rnv ^yrohot  of  WMiOn^  »*  ts»i(«>»£  tlw  rundent  Jr t ripek^  lx  Wfira-^domeB tic  ctfdfc.  '•••ti  A »pld! 

pf  Rid*.  . » .Warrior 'OadHftd  is**  tMe :wm„  yl  ^ocauityr.  .id.  A .bbtauitttV  d«H't«r  wlift  gf«Ai.*KiU; 
t’hviHJty^ ';.i^V#t?dd«h  t*r  it  W'(riueR^  v*.  The  aim.  . ««rtm. denote,  -power.  IS.  War*  n. 

PuWe^  Iff  A WT-ttZpMbi  *tWv'**  ^->*th  rnui  sky.  to  S vroUU  of  ivmer  to  look  Into  ftiturit  r.  U. 

•^vudinl  i.f  pi/sr.**f  die  K power.  1^.  #p*icd.  Si\  !<e:«th.  Ou  at/>ne*  *t  irrare^  'Uc 

tuutbi  ‘‘ftiie  il^ca^^d  wa*  in  ?bU  p-Uitiou.  Thfr  lk  a dead  hear  totem.  $L  Mfirtlcnt  power* 

"iZ\ A tfptifU  uSyph^.?  **f  the; >kyv  ,^4  lJOAt*r.  ...&i  The  *kr.  21k  Tim e.  'iffvSplHW 

Evil  looking1  him fa  \ ox  huidrR-Vc-— noct unml  j5r»v*fuhj-  A budding  w ur-dub.  <*k  X chief 
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Original  from 

SfTT  OF  MICHl 


OUR  RAR8A11US  BRETHREN, 


irrg  4o.w4V-'tr^ftS-  li»d:  hfiHowing  Mtit  lags  for  eh- 
uoea  by  thcj  aid  of  fire/  which they  obtained  by 
the  friction  of  two  pieces  uf  hard  wood,  one 
moved  swiftly  by  a coutrivance  like  « drill-bow. 
Thei  r »J\ve,ll iug^  were  huts  rmule  of  jioleK  set  in 
.conical  form,  and  cave  red  with  ftkini  or  the  bark 
of  trees.  Their  money  was*  made  of  little  » ubos 
wrought  of  the  common  clam  dr  other  sheit, 
arranged  in  strings  or  In  hells,  arid  iv as  called 
wfempiim,  as  ip  it  ]m>turo  on  a.  pcucediwg 
pa^e,  This  the  oUddrcu  were  taughc  to  make.. 

There  \y:o.  riu  wfitteu  language  <ti  all  the’ 
Webern  World  excepting  hi  tho  form  of  puv 
fi*<mpti3%  which  had  9 near  reia?.um$hip  ?»>  the, 
htcondyphmT  of  the  Egyptian^  and  wots  » opi- 
nion to  fiii  sine  taut  nttUoiib.  It  w>tV  iKod.  in  afd 
of  hwow  and  other  tmditfnn^  aml.xn  ilL'tst 

tion  of  tlwir  mytbm%V,  wtmd>  war.  tiiiprfti  a.’ 
rkUr  in  some  ihstiuee^  fu  symbulbnr  Hr  was 
that  of  the  Hmilotf's.  Etnispams;  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  &r\d Tfeihins.  It  'formed  upon  of  their 
iefigWs  llk^ihnfnkthfc  .b£tk># 


.fmifaki,  /he  fUvt  h#r.  If hefty^Ibe  fit&. 
I eagle, a i-tf  tr:r*ry:s\ivx  tin;  mamum.  or  gujudin.n: 
l-.HjnrUj  “f  fhe  \v hole  • t of  tbc.*e  ddhUViif  .mv^v 
1 They  cIhv.m  r-ofno  omf  tkew?  or  tgmnJV 

[ M lb#f  ?ij4evihl  o * Lilith  U Or  gounrd&0G*  Pad  hfrtfhe 
[ si>o*&  f tin  i-jU^cntn  M bar  tftg  Hz  H^nxis^uw U\t\  i\  i 
;t.hd  totem  ofdUe  Ifii^.^WivateYer  they  held  to 
ho  .superior  to  dtomsclves  they  del  lied,  such  as 
yth«i  sun,  mohu,  *tany  irnoicor^.jBre,  water,  .ilium 
> der4  wind  t tb<*y nev«fr  exalted  their  heroes 
.dr  prophet*  above  tie  sphere  of  huiTMmhy 
Thny  mipvfcd  fnVi  slide  great  Mnsier  of 
Idfe  in  vnrkmtv  form.  \V Inch  they  Called  Man- 

: \toxfy  And.  Oindn  H & *<)H  *>f  inielaf  They 

\ had  y»£to*  Motions  pfMeayfnjl 
prnde  pro]\|Hufory  *>m:i;hV^a  nv  tlygrc^t,  sfrfcdard - 
ry.  They  nR  h n d d ini  trad i ilun i of  n • dehigVa - 
an  esh\)/!(W'm  i>f  IKsine  tvj^thr  to4 
TiOn  of  w family  a*  mi  $#  otk  tffvriPe 
They  yivenv  very  s u tauii &nd  under  tite 
direeHou*  of  priestcraft  they*  iful  rip?!  atid 
h-n rd-b;  things;  Ijj  their  ^ictographir  ier- 
ord»  tif  moriii  !im!  ndigious  thonghi,  wyh 
us  of  .ibo.iv ■mytU<dpg\r.fht«y  employed  symbol; 
e3rteni?iy<4y.  These  were  »lw)  u.veit  in  wtiting 
their  stirigV mid  ir.»  musiral  mytntiifttWi 

Tjikh  fatiVra  l a ml  bn  rial  ecrcmoti  fes  in  diealio  l 
their  ticlief In  lire  mnnori «Uty  r/f  liter  ?wd . These 
ceremonies  xvecer  of  similar  type  every  where. 
They  laid  their  deftd,  ‘Wrapped  iu.  skins,  upon 
sticks  id  the  holtoin  of  a ^hfl'Oow  pit,  <sr  pmeed 

♦hem  k a sitting  }jo»turey  or  occusH>Otd!y  fold- 
fid  theTfi  in-skibi  ond  Mid  iherju  upon  high 
folds  on t of  the  reach  of  wild  hoo<t^.,  u\»h-.i 
wluc|i  the  reht lives  Wept  arid  wailed.  Their 
arnik^  ytehid^,  f^iw,  and  knned 

y'Mli  dojoi.  ?o  be  used  on  their  lung  journey 
Kf  jb<l  r>plrU; fdr^Bmjr  And''  idei>  tlnyt 

ihey  pusso^eti  a t wofaltJ  .pwforc  in  fif ^ *hd 

>plr(t.  In  4om(j  regions  they  Ifghled  a>ymt'oiVv 
fuuhwl  pyre  t&y  .^v^l.  •mgjit*  •;.upo.fnh«  grave, 
that  ilio  kitil  might -|»ercnSfv.ft  ttud  eiijoy  the  re 


of  Dthcf  •pCf?.jr!*iS1  hxit  lucked  uni  |M»h>:h  .whudi 

philp^vp^  u*  ife  oih>irsi^:  It 

xvvfmii  by  I'.i'i  natural  emving  of  the  spirit 
for  ^/VdHnhidg  a.hov<»  the  le  v d of  h i Uiumi  try. 

TUd '; U\e:  pvnst 
te&Qt  of  the  Indiitu  faith — a prominent  tenet, 
H may  be  observed,  iu  all  tha  more  ndvimecd 
Oneavlnl  uatiuus  of  anthfuity..  They  believed 
ip  the  esktence  of  two  Great  spirits  ps  fortiv 
iiyg^  the  l>m*feet  God  head.  Otie  end  neutly  gmut 
tvas  the  G«>od  Spirit,  and  tlm  tnfurinr  ?vr 
Kvit  Sj'i  rir.  They  believed  every  animal  to. 
hiire  hail  a groat  *yrtgirud,  ‘!>r  father,  Thu  tet; 


A SOAU*. 


mentioned,  its  \e: 
iWjwArrf.  of  iutluiVi 

ist^i  in  the  p^isoi 
? in  reborn 

dlicafion  uf  f 
)d  to  tneti» 

he 

u 

p f g:g;' 

" ’v  ,kirh^.4&f‘:  /' 

. >va,^;no  .mdro  e-vt 

ravagAk!  and  ill 

^dfdfhibjtf 

,Ai 

bothdo,  a hn  fi 

rvt  dlitVfirg 

X U K ptm  JyKW-  noMll lY:lkUQM&E. 


water.  Allured  fer  false  Elites  the  t)ur  coast  wi ftm'ih  tffScftteof 

ti.ve*  -aramml  upon  the  A> hi^jfi- 'i)ii ji; t&pn  hi?  soilors!  Uo\)i  tiin^  by  t hp.  ■*'$*•■ 

prepared  as  traps  and  score?  of  innocent  peopled  recited  1*y  fobbTpg  a mother  pf  her  child* 
were  bonie^owaymtrh ward  as- predestined hondr  # attempt  to  kidnap  *i  vorntg  wfcMiin.  Wlio 
slaves  in  tlr*?  horrid  mines.  Who  were  the  bat  - wore  the Varbarian^? 
ban nns  f This  trencher?  kooo  became  known  , A.  French  mivigaior,  m ■cdmpkHtie<t  hr 

X^f  the  nobility  of  France,  received  the  Idling' 
l of  the  13<sb«»p  cf  vSt.  Male  • sailed  fov''ih&  new- 
y 3 ^}i>4  woridy  discovered,  pauved,  apd  nnrto- 

4s  led  the  St.  L;vsvrenc:e.  River  an  for  an  the' sire 

. of  Montreal,  iuhi  ^o.a-:*;)^bfcfeive(l  tlcere  with 

marked  hnspibdin  hy  the  eh  mV  sadism  of  the 
Horens.  That rewarded  with 
■:-i  cruelty  by  his  dvHi>d  Jfoi'.jhcr,  who  earned 

| - . . turn  tuvriy  u fKpi'i't-e-  Ut  F'rijT^o.  Which  was 

I v di^Vjfcrisx  *iV‘  ilie  BirlMwen^e  tvas  ftib 

■••— lowed,  runny ye:vt>uftynvar'dtby another  Frencb- 
mtui,  w ho  built  a fori*  on  flu-  me  fT(jmeliCf\  and, 

■vrfth  u hand  of  Hnron*A|gnmi0in>»,  made  wav 
I v ' ’ * npoo  the  Five  Notions^  ftfld  gave  rliem  their 

/ ■ ■;  • i-  . ti,m  aci|uaintflr*ce  whit  fire  arms.  So  general 

^ hnd  Income  n know  ledge  op  the  jmle  m^n;  his 

imichery  nnd  hi*  rrwhy,  along  tb^  cbk§f$  ami 
•ouji.w.  ^‘V  1,‘u Ij^ff  ’ tAt  «**°  0»  tapartet'  pf ;\‘fN| 

, •.. - y,>i&t ,<~umT  .^yig  became ■ 

righteous  wrath  ctf  the  Indian*;/-  /Ir^uVad/ol 
securing  their  friendship  l»v  a sample  retfpr^F 
liy  of  iheir  jmdioo  Apd  ki tb« 

)>eaii£s  e.fepeciaUy ; dte- ' ir.ugliab,  ve.^«jig  Wife 


MKitim*  or  wt>itfLi^«  riiE. 
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OUR  BARBARIAN  BRETHREN 


made  them  hitter  ene-  — 

mies.  In  a short  time,  ^ 

however,  the  Jesuit 

priest  ami  the  French 

trader,  exercising  both 

kindness  and  justice,  - ; 

won  the  confidence, 

friendship,  and  alii-  , 

ance  of  the  Indian;  J jfc 

while  the  English  con-  ? 

tinned  to  treat  him  as 

n brute  rather  than  as 

a man.  Defrauded  , 

and  ill-used  almost  ey- 

cry  where,  the  barba- 

rian's  indignation  oft-  flDHHHKSk 

en  kindled  the  flames  Jpl 

of  war.  Then  his  cru- 

elties  were  cited  as  PISiICTMBS  J 

proof  of  his  natural 

devilishness,  while  no  f M:. 

account  was  taken  of  yJi  JJf  $ 

his  provocations.  Po~ 

metacom,  fighting  for 

his  birth-right,  was  a 

.uiiuiyr  ; the  English-  * ■ . 

men  who  carried  his 

head  upon  a pole  into 

Ply  mouth,  and  sold  his  , 

son  a.s  a slave  in  Bar- 

badocs,  were  saints. 

Every  where  on  the 

V ■ , . , rxojtim&x  widows  scai 

pages  of  our  colonial 

history  are  records  of 

hostilities  between  the  Barbarian  and  the  Civil- 
ized Man,  excepting  iu  the  commonwealth  es- 
tablished by  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  where 
justice  was  the  foundation  of  the  stare. 

“Thou'lt  find/*  said  the  Quaker,  “in  me  and  mine, 
But  friends  and  brothers  to  thee  and  thine, 

Who  abase  no  power  and  admit  no  line 

Twlit  the  red  man  and  the  white.*' 

And  bright  was  the  spot  where  the  Quaker  came 
To  leave  his  hat,  his  drab,  and  hie  name-, 

That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  trump  of  Fame 

Till  its  final  bliu?t  shall  die. 


HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


i degraded,  darkened  in  spirit  aV  ' 4 the  King  t>f 
: it;c  CautiihiittAlnnds^^biivcs  remt*>A  Ifiit-ttuU* 
■j  kttentroii.  The  bttpiK £**mmgly  imririsHde  >f 
the  value  tc  the  SNate  -of 
; hundreds  &t  jtma^hilij  ^r  ;b&rban'ih$ and**  ;ir< 
rharge^hats  hflriil  inibiy*  nitt ■ iiiwljr 
Dmparatiyclybfar  fire  p h * B um  J ? moral;  and 
>twuJ  well-being  # fife  has 

* • policy |tv^ ^••.rrenin  Horn*  all. 
; 4&vWtirtg  a nd  ^ivti(ztng  4 bfitj ei vce>,  and  to  j>er- 
ppijiaU*  and  ioUfn.siJf  fliriir  degt-oitation.  Hie 
Chuvobatid  hritids  in Fsoly 

oonor,  afid‘ Indiana  stwd 
;*4tUe  and  hmrifeft  Military  corral,  or 

■ittuek  uii  em i gr a o t Of  ex jY’r&Sft  f f a i n dr  frontier 
settlement,  anvj* jilWdbr; ritn|  iniitdtsr  tbe  people, 

; What  stOiierii  of  e»U  |MS3if  Uifcrory teu 
: - he  Ghbreh.  and  Strife  are,  largely  rv^poimiMe 
: for  t&se  arts,  andjor  the  fA<‘t  ihut.  vi  tier  *m  m- 
f«retmv«e  of  mor«  than  1%ro  ferind^d  ycAt^  ivjth 
: die  Indoms,  there  4o>uidhc*i  nil& 

tvithm  the  hordmofihe  republic*  Tht*  foot 
is  dk<ireditnhh  to  oorG  hd&itudrr  and  tivihin- 
Hon.  Who  »lml}  deny  tli^f  ita 
i precious  live*  rind  $S<XtOfHhOOO  spew  in  wars 
;V{tb  tho  lodwms  C$^MW$0O  in  - fhe  great 
- Iflvri-hnni  in  Fl  oriibi  aitjrrt^y  $t$  not  eh  Arguable, 
Vn  A great  degw,  to  thi*  ib.Uureft  io  duty  of 
Choreh  acid  Ninte! 

For  Years  GhrHinfr  pbnantltmpist^  ^nd  er\r 
lightened  ^futeMUetr  have  Wen  earnestly  cprisid-r 
ofirtg  the  question*  Wh?u  shall.  h»dooe  withour 
^Barbarian  \ ';1^ 

diwhefi  they  were  driven  to  this  wild*  between  , turn  -sy&fitriftd  a knot  too 'hfiyidffotie-.  Mniii^lVr'Ariy. 
A?  knjisas  and  \ tie  Kooky  Moutituin?.  I practical  answer.  Wur,  plunder  of  the  tmliwir 

font  system  ofiridiritt  reservation*  and  anno- .v al  government,  e.a|#e.n<i  i ni  a*  of  1 ifo itriii :ite-A>' o *W 
i-  ies  under  the  general  superintendence  of  gov-  ' and  demuralixuAmi,  wm^rtlmnsr  eonsunrh  setn 
■cnimisiil  agents,  liius  hem  pro<iucdve  of  a ?a#t|;and  deplored^  liut  the  oh! 
amount  of  evil,  and  of  tho  vlnn^t  oontiutmi  rfi»  At  length  the  riiM^^iug  hoguline^  with 
wars  betw^ei*  the  prite-  rind  dusky  races.  Ifuv-  the  tridiKns  that  had  been  going  on  since,  the. 
ering  like  vn  It  ores'  around,  the  agete . im*y  he  clo<e  t)f  (he  ■ civil  wut  caused  CowfepJSS  first  to 
found  n Host  of  eon  tractor  nmi  fiedcrs,  wiu\  as  np|mjnt  a eofritn-i^sfciu  ro  incite  Into  the  cc.ndi 
ri  rnle,  rimuugc  to  client  both  the  go vernriHmt  ?»oo  of  <he  fmiian  tribes,  arid  theti  ii  peace  com- 
ant!  the  Jndttiiis 


The  tr?i®cfeor^  have  caused  fh^srott  for  their  purine/uiun,  Thrista  reported, 
whie-stpK'ati  delu'iof‘uIi ^atioo  ttfutiii g rill  the  rind  thQ  they  revealed  aroused  the  whole 

by  the  of  h nd  are  justly  Gonfitry  to  a Sehw  of  tin?  noOib^ity  fur  if 

chrirgeribh:  with  much  of  the  woe  thar  our  Bar-  #4*'po!|eyvtJ>«;riyd  rbu  Iruiiuns.  A ^anutor 
banau  Krcth*fcty  ha'rc’  ifU®?rei.  Tiijuritirie  a»tl  KriU^^  f«ppfrbd  a bill  ii\  •'•eriyiy  dri 

wrong  inward  the  hitter  have  almon*  ulvvAy^  J^OU,  to  41cicriro  n pepatiynfltm';  of  indfori  Af- 
fiimmd  rbiyrcdu  with  the  goceriirnont  and  I mil-  triin,*  and  ? o provide  for  the  eri'iiKijhbtnm,  <h- 
viduuB.and  the  opposite  the  ejccepifon.  Smart  • ] jiu^tiem,  and  gf*varnment  of  the  Indian  tribes" 
ing  undnr  a son  so  of  thesf-  wiurtg^  vhe  Indian^  5 The  f»*Hch«uw  brethren  of  William  Penn— riue 
have  been  made  implttojible  eiuMuies  of  tlteir  Sm  iety  of  Fricmlf,  or  Quakai^  of  our  roumn  — 
oppre^sxu^.  f'oTitrnctor^  have,  in  ftcores  of  in  - numb c ring  many  thonsuruis,  riiio  Iiml  (4>ng  cay- 
stiinccs,  purposely  fivimhd  the  firing  iff  their  sidered  iht*  'l  Indian  Quest  Ion"  w the  light  >■? 
imlignatiou  und 'desircM- Tor  vewgeancc,  and  in-  .justice  and  Immunity,  now  spoke  out..  In  a 
cited  the  Jjidmu.**  to  tuuke  war  that  their  own  'tUeJrmiHal  t^Cottgr^ri- of  fepTfe'sftai.tri-tiviif 
cruif  migbf  pnKpvr  in  .government  ernplorniem.  vn  Yeat-lr  Mobrvng.s  who  n^ernMc»i  in  /biu? 
These  im  graye  cliarges,  but  a thousand  rongues  more  early  in  lMdU;  tbriY  n^ked  that  body  «b 
can  testify  to  their  truth.  kindness  msteritV  bf  gunpovdec  in  dr-nbng  wiib 

'In -this  eomuictjnn  the  Church  and  the  State  J Hostile  ludirun.  Tb^  bidiriwit  CfCuecril  Bur- 

have  been  guilty  of  enormous  sins  of  omis«ion,  j ne|  w . Vigh t v^'ft «o  h e kirui,  r/  It  evm' 

The  former  ha*  been  Heading,  Annually,  large  Upiyr-  tbri:  :iodi»na"by  :kirhhie>..«*  nml  justice  \mn< 
•sums  of  money  to  A.^in.  Africa,  -amt  the  isles  of  ; by  . ap  the  fcim>s  of  im.^Tu.ptjbmA  w&t1. 
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morality.  Invite  the  assistance  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  Christian  effort  which  has  been  so 
valuable  an  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  freed- 
raen ; and  render  it  possible  for  justice  and  good 
example  to  restore  that  confidence  which  has 
been  lost  by  injustice  and  cruelty.  ” 

Congress  took  action  in  accordance  with  these 
suggestions ; and  President  Grant  said,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address : 44  The  proper  treatment  of 
the  original  occupants  of  this  land — the  Indians 
— is  one  deserving  a careful  study.*  I will  favor 
any  course  toward  them  which  tends  to  their 
civilization,  Christianization,  and  ultimate  citi- 
zenship. ” He  did  not  stop  here.  He  appoint- 
ed the  legal  representative  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Seneca  nation,  who  bears  the  official  medal 
of  Bed  Jacket,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  at  Washington,  and  nominated 
eighteen  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as 
agents  to  go  among  the  Indians  and  try  the  ef- 
fect of  honest  dealing  and  kind  actions.  “No 
higher  compliment  was  ever  paid  by  govern- 
ment to  a religious  sect,”  said  a leading  news- 
paper at  that  time.  It  may  with  equal  force  be 
said  that  no  government  ever  more  honored  it- 
self. These  peaceful  agents  are  now  in  the 
field  of  beneficent  labor. 

This  is  all  well ; but  it  falls  far  short  of  a 
perfect  remedy  for  the  evils  we  deplore,  and 
would  cure.  It  leaves  complicated  and  injuri- 
ous machinery  in  operation,  and  only  makes  a 
change  in  the  operators.  We  roust  sweep  away 
all  the  machinery.  It  has  been  long  tried,  and 
found  to  be  worse  than  useless — positively  mis- 
chievous. We  must  go  back  of  the  acts  of  tlie 
founders  of  the  republic,  and  adopt  a new  pol- 
icy. Let  us  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
British  government  in  its  relations  to  the  Scotch 
Highlanders.  They  were  treated  as  clans  or 
tribes  bearing  allegiance  to  chiefs,  and  with 
chiefs  alone  the  government  held  intercourse. 
Raids,  rebellions,  wars,  were  the  consequences. 
After  the  great  rebellion  in  1745  the  govern- 
ment changed  its  policy.  It  made  roads  through 
the  Highlands,  broke  up  the  tribal  relations, 
and  required  each  man,  as  a citizen  of  Great 
Britain,  to  obey  its  laws  and  perform  duties  as 
such ; and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  all  the 
privileges  which  citizenship  conferred.  Peace 
and  loyalty  were  the  consequences.  Turbulent 
men,  expensive  to  the  state,  were  made  good 
neighbors  and  valuable  to  the  state. 

We  have  within  our  borders  an  Indian  popu- 
lation of  a little  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  according  to  official  estimates  made 
in  1867.  There  are  about  fifteen  thousand  in 
the  States  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  princi- 
pally in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  ; 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  Cherokees,  Choc- 
taws, and  Seminoles,  being  in  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida.  The  number  in  Min- 
nesota and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Western 
States  and  Texas  (most  of  them  from  the  coun- 
try eastward  of  the  Mississippi)  is  estimated  at 
eighty  thousand.  Those  on  the  Plains  and 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  within  any 


organized  Territory,  at  fifty  thousand ; in  Tex- 
as, at  twenty-five  thousand  ; in  New  Mexico,  at 
thirty  thousand ; in  California,  at  seventy-eight 
thousand ; in  Utah,  at  ten  thousand ; in  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory,  at  twenty  thousand 
— making  a total  of  three  hundred  and  eight 
thousand. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  region  over 
which  these  remnants  of  the  old  Americans  are 
scattered,  and  pondering  their  past  and  present 
condition,  the  question,  What  is  to  be  their 
destiny  ? comes  up,  pressing  for  an  immediate 
answer.  The  teaching  of  all  history,  and  of 
our  own  experience  as  a nation,  replies  : Make 
the  Indian  a citizen  of  the  republic,  wherever  he 
may  be,  and  treat  him  as  a man  and  a brother . 
Give  him  all  tha  privileges  of  citizenship,  on 
terms  of  equality%ith  other  citizens,  and  exact 
from  him  all  the  duties  of  a citizen.  Hold  him 
responsible  for  his  conduct  as  an  individual,  as 
we  do  other  citizens.  If  he  shall  be  living  within 
a State,  let  him  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a 
citizen  of  that  State.  If  he  shall  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  a Territory,  let  him  be  treated  as  a citi- 
zen of  that  Territory.  Abandon  all  the  machin- 
ery which  is  now  needed  in  our  absurd  relations 
to  bim,  and  merge  each  Indian  into  general  so- 
ciety as  a member  of  the  republic.  Then  all 
agencies,  from  the  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
at  the  national  capital  to  the  servant  of  the 
lowest  official  at  an  Indian  station  in  the  wil- 
derness, would  disappear,  with  all  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  such  agencies,  honestly  and  dis- 
honestly imposed.  Then  would  disappear  the 
host  of  contractors  *who  adhere  like  leeches  to 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  swarms  of  traders 
whose  blight  has  been  felt  like  a mildew  through 
all  the  tribes  of  the  forests  and  the  plains. 
Ware  with  the  Indians  would  cease.  Civiliza- 
tion, working  directly  upon  individuals,  would 
! rapidly  achieve  wonderful  triumphs. 


A SONG. 

’Tib  not  the  murmuring  voice  of  Spring 
That  stirs  my  heart  and  makes  me  sing; 

’Tis  not  the  blue  skies,  bubbling  o’er 
With  sunshine  spilled  along  earth’s  floor; 

Nor  yet  the  flush  of  bursting  rose, 

Nor  bloom  ofttny  flower  that  grows. 

It  is  that  long,  long  years  ago, 

When  all  the  world  was  blushing  so — 

It  is  that  then  my  cheek  blushed  too, 

My  heart  beat  fast  for  love  and  you: 

There  was  a music  in  the  air 
I fail  to  find  now  any  where. 

And  so,  when  Spring  comes  wandering  by, 

I lose  the  thread  of  misery; 

Trusting  the  promise  of  her  days, 

I tune  my  voice  to  sing  her  praise, 

And  cheat  myself  with  the  sweet  pain 
That  in  the  spring  Love  blooms  again. 
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This  statue  of  Durer  represents  a man  of 
middle  life,  standing  in  an  attitude  of  c*lm  re- 
pose. The  face  is  close! v modeled  after  a por- 
trait of  Durer,  painted  when  he  was  of  theagt 
of  eight-and-twenty.  The  likeness  between 
this  face  and  that  which  great  painters  h*** 
chosen  to  set  forth  the  countenance  of  the 
deemer  of  the  World  is  striking.  This  **• 
sumed  portrait  of  the  Saviour  is  possible 
1 y ideal ; but  in  its  general  aspect  it  can  ** 
traced  so  far  back,  and  through  so  many  chan- 
nels, that  it  is  no  very  violent  stretch  of  faith  to 
trust  that  this  one  pictured  face  which 
down  from  so  many  altar-pieces  ail  over  Chris- 
tendom is  not  unlike  that  worn  by  Him  wbe 
in  the  beginning  was  with  God,  ami  who  *** 
God,  what  time  He  “ became  flesh  and  d**h 
among  us,”  In  any  case,  it  can  not  be  other 


MAY  20,  1771 — just  a century  ago,  lacking 
a year — was  a great  day  in  the  quaint 
Bavarian  city  of  Niirnberg ; &>r  on  that  day 
was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a monument 
to- the  memory  of  Albert  Durer,  the  greatest 
citizen  of  that  old  town,  who  had  been  born 
there  just  three  centuries  before.  On  another 
May- day,  in  1840,  threescore  ami  ten  years 
later,  this  monument  was  formally  finished  by 
the  erection  of  a bronze  statue,  the  workW  the 
great  sculptor  Rauch.  Monument  and  statue 
stand  in  plain  view  of  all  men,  in  the  public 
place,  now  named  Durer  Flats,  hard  by  the 
house  where  Albert  Durer  passed  many  years 
of  a prosperous  life — a house  which  was  most 
likely  old  three  centuries  ago,  arid  yet  so  sol- 
idly built  that  it  may  look  scarcely  older  three 
centuries  hence. 


ALBERT  HUBER. 


fabricated  at  N urn  berg.  The  first  watches 
why ck  9 man  could  carry  in  hW  pocJv,ei  were 
made  at  Nurnberg,  They  were  round-- 1 outing  • 
u&Uvi3 ; jjeofJte  called  them  “ .Niiruberg  Eggs;'1 
in  fact,  a \vftich  of  that  day  looked  much  Hike  a 
hig  egg.  It  would  k cep  time  only  hid i fifovcnt- 
h\  YeT  we  think  that  any  uu«  of  our  great 
Watch  Companies  would  give  half  a dnaum  of 
their  best  productions  in  exchange  for  tv  genm 
inti  old  '’  Kuntberg  Rgg.”  kVw  temporary  whl, 
Doy*  *v  ilfoukh  h few  $$$'&■  younger,'  y?n*  BoJT 
m;«.n;  fe^ksmuh  and  clock-flicker,  whom  ih* 
V,  bad  ooovey«:d  ia  a ateign 
chair  all  the  way  *c  Vienna  ?n  put  hi*  Watch 
right,  Thu  watch  w*vs  dbulok?^  a !,.Nhrn- 
heig  Egg,  ‘ m»d  out  of  SUinbcig  there  wasnot 
a man  who  could  repair  itr  NurTiberg*  in  the 
lime  of  I>mert  was  one  of  the  chief  edies  of 
Europe.  1 1 hud  a population  of  1 uO/h xj  - near- 
ly double  what  it  now  contains.  In  wruilih. 
and  splendor  it  exceeded  London  or  Bar  island 
\yaa  only  surpaseed  by  Genoa  and  Venice.  If 
stitFered  greatly  during  the  Thirty  rYenrs’  War. 
and  ha*  fallen  far  belli  mi  many  of  the  great 
attics  of  Europe  which  wore-  once  »is  tuferioCsf. 
It  ift  no\y  famous  ftrlr  the  niapbferturc  ofioy^. 
Bat  to  us  KhrribCok  *ft  mainly  iot oresydvg 
the  home,  of*  Albert  HarnC  (fa  v^Cborfi  ifp. 

the  20tli  of  Mays;! 471  >*  and  Cilfpf 

April,  1 528,  Ilk  father,  ubhoOAd,  Uodz-feak 
ing  man,  was  a skillful  goULrudls  -mu  wU.cb 
bU  sod  to/oHoiv  the  same  prOfe^wbuk  K«(  the 
hoy  V bent  wr.s  toward  Art;  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  placed  with  AVohlgemiiYh,  the 
mmi  noferl {hunter  in  ti&t  native efty*  In  three 
V ears  lie  learned  all  (bar  his  master  could  teach 
him.  lie  had  before  ffciajtfinffe 
in  his  prof  csakj  h , Inhere  i $ ex  in  it t ft  port  ra  i t o f 
ni ihp  age lldrfeew,  which  gives  evi- 


Forcftwr  fivir  nnfl  young,  dunce  of  decided  *$<$**;/ 

Where  a Ihen  Durer  piled  hi*  nrv  At  tluMi.ge_of  Mwj?€---aniLtweni y Purer  married 

Aiid  ltana  Srtcho p^ged  mt\  jfie  pretty  Agnes  Frey,  who  Turned  out  a sad 

Tho  word  ivfree/‘  applied  fo  **:  German  *hievv,  and  led  him  aa  un^;mfertahlelife  Her 
town  of  the  Middle  Ages,  conveys  a weigh!  of  fortune,  mo^t.ptnhahlys  endidcfThi m Va  purchase 
meaning  which  we  of  this  country  and  century  the  '.house -'fn  which  he  lived  and  wrought.  It 
can  hardly  appreciate  To  mend  <fmr  day  it  Atill  stands,  it  can  hnriilr  be  called  a princely 
meant  rhoi  xhii  'hr,d  omchow  vet  ibenti- 1 mansion.  It  is  entered  through  a wide  door 

eeiviSa  fiw  i/otn  the  control  of  their  feudal  ] which  fidinUftintd  si  rovercd  couri-yar-k  which  C 
::,  {fch^frnok  .3^P  Wtnt  iJ&  freedom  by  j really  the  support  for  the  rooms  aborts  % the 
■.&$;  ■ ’pureht^ed ' If'  'for i . hajiitaWe  {K^uions  of  ihe  house  are  all  up  siait^. 

its,  freedom.  Ear  | The  ^alls  uf  life  upper  part  of  the  house  arc  of 
Kftd  the  powjar  qf  . A})-  • thgt  kiTKl  wf  con^rvetion  known  as  u hull- rim  ^ 

br  (rovmtqr,- vrte-  had  \ berc1*  The  second  arorj'  pre^ent^  uniting  yety 
*4  fonifie tl  residence  In  ibc  town,  in  141 7 the ! fetrm.rknhle ; hnt  clllnhin^np  rarMe^diuk  4ritliv 
Emperor  chamred  w he  more  than  usually  in ■’■:Vr*y,  which  the  foot  of  !>or«r  have 

netid  of  ready  cii.vh.  The  good  hnrghers  of  ‘ trodden,  almost ^ fenr  ecntiiricA  >igo.  the  iuivci 
Ndf  ubcrg  bought  their  freedom  with  a great  ‘ er  Of  to-dnv  rmtim  lhts  tldrd  dhhi  --- Un*  real 
prk*&.  To  get  rid  of  their  Burg-grove  they  l of  Albert  l>iiTtwv  ■ Tht>  ?r*m r rwud  • uf- thW 
p'awf."  to  the  Emperor  120,000  which,  | stury  &f  a fine  afiHnnt$nt.y  .Jt *& bght^d 

making  dm-  .ila^uee  for  <:>mnp«,  in  the  vfiln-  j )s  lh,:  i),r-'s  1.^,1,.'  ((,- 

afiori  of  tnoney,  nu»A  H'e.  ^umivteil  ns  the  e»pm-  i reconl  simply  Raya  that  he  waft  bora  on  “ Kn* 

Thev  lUJsed  the  I day.  In  Bv>ly  Week,  SL  PrudeiaiDft’e  Bav,i#  Thine  is 


far  tv  ihilllfoir1  df  dollars. 
re&t4e nev  to  the  ground,  and  for  long  After- 
txrd  ^ of  their  *wvn 

rd^yS  grqw  to  be  a centre  of 
inr]  us  fry  <.  gdtn-lock  ever  made  wtw 
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dows  with  cusped  mnllions,”  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  picture  which  we  give  of  Albert  DurerTs 
house.  The  view  from  the  window  of  this 
room  is  qimint  enough.  Dominating  over  all 
is  the  Castle  of  Niirnberg,  which  looks  very 
like  a somewhat  dilapidated  manufactory.  At 
die  foot  of  the  castle  runs  a straight  street,  bor- 
dered by  odd  edifices,  which  leads  toward  the 
Dnrer  Platz  and  Rauch’s  statue.  One  quaint 
building  standing  just  opposite  Dtirer's  window 
desenes  special  note..  It  overtops  all  its  neigh- 
bors, and  its  high-pitched  roof  is  crowned  by  a 
sort  of  balcony  tower,  lids  building  hears  the 
name  of  ^Pilate’s  House  ;**  for  therein  resided 
Martin  Knetxol,  who  had  been  twice  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  had  brought  hack  with  him  exact 
measurements  of  the  way  to  Calvary  from  the 
supposed  place  of  trial.  Ho  laid  down  the  dis- 
tances upon  the  map  of  Numberg,  making  his 
own  house  to  stand  for  that  of  Pilate,  the  line 
stretching  forward  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  John  ; 
and  upon  this  road,  which  is  now  named  Durer 
Strasse,  Adam  Kraft  was  erecting  sculptures  of 
the  **  Seven  Agonies,”  which  still  remain  in 
good  preservation. 

Durer’s  active  life  measured  the  great  intel- 
lectual uprising  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two 
years  before  lie  set  up  his  studio  in  Niimberg, 
Columbus  had  discovered  the  New  World. 


Luther  was  singing  for  his  bread  in  the  streets 
of  Eisenach ; Raphael  was  making  his  first 
drawings ; Michael  Angelo,  three  years  the  jun- 
ior of  Durer,  had  not  begun  that  series  of  works 
which  were  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  ibe 
mightiest  artist  whom  the  world  has  ret  known. 
Art  in  Italy  had  indeed,  within  a few  years, 
made  rapid  advances.  But  Italy  was  then  a 
long  way  from  Germany ; and  Durer  knew 
nothing  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  paint- 
ers. Hu  had  to  be  Ms  own  master ; and  even 
when,  in  mid-life,  he  visited  Italy,  the  works 
of  the  great  southern  painters  influenced  him 
but  little.  From  first  to  last  he  was  Albert 
Durer,  the  German.  Italian  painters  were 
wont  to  give  portraits  of  their  mistresses  as  rep- 
resentations of  the  Virgin.  Durer,  too,  painted 
Madonnas  ; but  none  of  these  were  portraits  of 
women  of  doubtful  character. 

Albert  Dnrer’a  artistic  life  lasted  something 
more  than  thirty  years.  We  believe  that  no 
man,  before  or  since,  has  left  behind  him  for 
»o  long  a period  so  many  memorials  of  bis 
labor.  Counting  up  his  works  now  extant, 
after  a lapse  of  almost  four  centuries,  they 
number — paintings,  engravings,  and  drawings 
— fully  a thousand,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
unquestioned,  besides  many  others  in  respect 
to  which  Art  critics  are  in  doubt.  Tho  list  of 
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the  works,  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be 
considered  proven,  is  about  as  follows : Paint- 
ings, 230;  engravings  on  copper,  100  ; engrav- 
ings on  wood,  250;  drawings  and  sketches, 
420.  How  many  may  have  been  lost,  or  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  bis  biographers,  no 
man  can  say. 

Albert  Durer’s  place  in  Art  is  unquestioned. 
In  grandeur  of  thought,  solemnity  of  feeling, 
and  tenderness  of  expression  be  found  no  equal, 
ami  left  tio  superior.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  running  through  all  his  works  a 
vein  of  grotesqueness,  which,  in  a measure, 
mars  their  artistic  value.  Something  of  this 
may  be  owing  to  his  mixed  blood.  On  his 
father's  side  he  was  Hungarian.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  sprung  from  the  wild  hordes 
that  Attiia  led  into  Europe.  Wherever  they 
settled  they  u occupied  themselves  with  cattle 
and  horses/’  as  Albert  says  of  his  immediate 
paternal  ancestors.  On  his  mothers  side  he 
was  German  ; and  thus  he  inherited  tw’o  oppo- 
site strains  of  character — the  wild  Oriental  and, 
the  sober  Teutonic ; both,  though  from*ft  dif- 
ferent point,  opposed  to  the  Latin  form  of  cul- 
ture which  had  for  generations  been  the  only 
type  of  Christendom. 

When  the  great  uprising  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  South  took  place— which  we 
mil  the  Reformation,  of  which  Luther  was  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  cause— Niirnberg  was 
among  the  communities  which  took  sides  with 
the  Reformers.  It  was  by  accident  that  the 
famous  Diet  was  held  at  Worms,  rather  than 
at  Jsurnherg.  Albert  Durer  entered  heart  and 


soul  into  the  new  faith.  In  1521  Luther  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Dnrer’s  record  of  this  in 
his  journal  is  the  most  notable  thing  which  he 
ever  wrote : 

“Friday  before  Pentecost  the  cry  reaches  os  that 
Martin  Luther  has  beeu  treacherously  seized.  Uuder 
escort  6f  the  Kaiser’s  guards,  and  traveling  with  a 
safe-conduct,  it  seems  that  be  was  abandoned  in  a 
solitary  place  near  EUoimcU.  The  herald  declared  he 
ceased  any  longer  to  be  hie  guide,  and  so  quitted  him  : 
immediately  teu  horsemen  emerged  find  laid  hands  on 
him.  So  this  man.  enlightened  by  the  Holy  GhoM  to 
be  the  continuer  of  the  true  faith,  has  disappeared  1 
Have  they  murdered  him  f I do  not  know.  If  he  has 
suffered,  it  is  for  the  Christian  truth  against  the  un- 
christian Papacy,  which  works  against  the  freedom  of 
Christ,  exacting  from  ns  one  blood  and  sweat  there- 
with to  nourish  itself  in  idleness,  while  the  peoples 
famish.. ...Odd  of  heaven,  have  pity  upon  us’.  O 
Lord  Jean  \>el  pray  for  thy  people.  Save  us  In  thy 
right  time;  preserve  in  us  the  true  faith;  collect  thy 
widely  wandering  sheep  through  thy  voice  in  the 

Bible,  allied  the  Word  of  God O God  \ make  thy 

poor  people  free,  now  bound  by  command  menu  nud 
laws  causing  them  to  pin  against  conscience,  O God  1 
never  were  men  so  cruelly  put  down  under  human 
laws  under  those  of  the  Roman  Chair,  meu  who 
were  saved  by  thy  precious  blood,  and  made  free 
Christians... .. 

“And  so  this  man,  who  has  written  more  clearly 
than  auy  other  for  140  years,  to  whom  Thou  hast  given 
a spirit  go  evangelic,  being  gone,  raise  ns  up  anuther 
who  will  be  able  to  gather  all  the  world  into  the  faith, 
and  bring  Turks  Pagans,  Indians  witblu  the  Christian 
fold.  But  Lord,  Thou,  whose  Son  I In?  XS  died  by  the 
priests,  was  raised  aud  ascended  into  beaveu/bnst 
willed  that  his  follower,  Martin  Luther,  may  be  killed 
treacherously  through  the  Pope’s  hirelings,  raise  again 
the  spirit  of  lb  Is  apostle.  As  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
of  old,  go  destroy  with  thy  power  the  Chair  of  Rome. 
Give  m a new  Jerusalem,  adorned  with  the  splendors 
as  written  In  the  Apocalypse,  a new  Evangel  cleared 
uf  human  commentaries. 
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“ Every  one  sees  how  clear  the  doctrine  in  Luther's 
books  is  announced,  and  bow  It  conforms  to  the  holy 

Evangel If  Luther  is  dead,  who  will  explain  to  us 

the  Evangel  with  the  <saroe  clearness  7 How  much 
might  he  not  have  still  written  in  ten  or  twenty 
years!  All  you  pious  Christians,  deplore  with  me 
the  loss  of  this  man,  and  pray  the  Lord  that  he  will 
send  another  guide.  O Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  where 
wilt  thou  remain  7 Wilt  thou  see  the  injustice  and 
blind  tyranny  of  the  powers  now  ruling?  Hear  me, 
Knight  of  Christ ! Ride  by  the  side  of  our  Lord  XS. 
Old  as  thou  art,  and  but  a feeble  creature,  thou  too 
mayst  win  the  martyr's  crown.  I heard  thee  say 
that  thou  wilt  only  give  thyself  two  years  for  work ; 
employ  them  well  for  the  love  of  the  Evangel  and  the 
true  faith.  Mak<^thy  voice  heard : the  Roman  Chair, 
even  the  gates  of  hell,  will  not  prevail  against  thee ; 
and  if  thou  reachest  thy  Journey’s  end  in  the  same 
manner  as  thy  Master  Christ,  with  pain  and  ignominy 
—if  thy  days  are  a little  shortened,  through  death  life 
will  come,  and  through  Christ  thou  wilt  po  made 
glorious.  Drinking  of  his  cup,  thou  wilt  reign  and 
judge  with  him.  O Erasmus  1 may  God,  thy  Judge, 

be  glorified  In  thee  l May  the  Divine  Will  help  us 

to  the  beatitudes  at  last.  Glory  to  the  Father,  8on, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  one  God  ! Amen." 

This  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  indignation 
was,  as  far  as  Luther  was  concerned,  without 
cause.  His  supposed  abduction  was  planned, 
with  his  own  consent,  by  his  fast  friend,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  probably  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  him  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  his  enemies.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
Castle  of  Wartburg — his  “Patinos,” as  he  was 
wont  to  call  it — where  he  was  hidden  for  ten 
months,  during  which  he  translated  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  soon  evident,  by  the  writ- 
ings which  he  put  forth,  that  Luther  was  alive 
and  in  safety ; but  where  be  was  concealed  was 
known  only  to  a few  trusty  adherents. 

Great  as  were  Durer’s  merits  as  a painter,  it 
is  by  his  engravings  that  he  is  best  known. 
He  may  properly  be  styled  the  father  of  en- 
graving. Engraving  on  metals  had  long  been 
known.  Silver-smiths  were  accustomed  to  or- 
nament their  work  with  figures  cut  into  the 
metal ; into  these  lines  they  run  a black  com- 
pound metal,  easily  fusible,  and  the  whole  being 
polished,  a beautiful  inlaid  work,  having  black 
figures  on  a white  ground,  was  the  result.  No- 
thing was  more  natural  than  that  the  artist 
should,  from  time  to  time,  try  the  effect  of  his 
work  by  putting  a black  pigment  into  the  lines, 
and  then  taking  an  impression  upon  paper  by 
rubbing.  But  for  a long  time  no  one  thought 
of  taking  such  impressions  for  sale,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  wa»  no  public  which 
wanted  them.  But  when  printing  had  created 
a reading  public,  a demand  for  pictures  arose 
simultaneously  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
earliest  known  book  so  illustrated  bears  the 
date  of  1461,  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  Al- 
bert Durer.  He  found  the  art  rude,  and  at 
once  brought  it  to  a point  of  perfection,  in  many 
respects,  hardly  exceeded  at  the  present  time. 

Engraving  on  wood — that  is,  cutting  away  all 
except  the  lines  of  the  picture,  leaving  these 
standing  in  relief — was  of  much  older  date,  but 
extremely  rude.  For  a long  time  it  was  chief- 
ly used  for  the  production  of  playing-cards; 


and  the  face  cards  of  our  present  packs  are  a 
fair  representation  of  the  work  executed.  Later, 
cheap  books  for  the  people  were  thus  illustra- 
ted, but  the  pictures  were  hardly  superior  to 
those  on  the  playing-cards.  While  Durer  was 
a boy,  whole  Bibles  were  printed,  profusely  il- 
lustrated in  the  same  rude  style.  The  wood- 
cutter (Formschndder)  was  a mere  mechanic, 
his  business  being  just  to  cut  away  the  parts  of 
the  block  not  covered  by  the  lines  drawn  by  the 
designer.  Before  Durer  no  person  worthy  to 
be  styled  an  artist  had  ever  undertaken  these 
drawings.  He  early  saw  the  availability  of  this 
art,  and  to  it  devoted  much  of  his  time ; and 
soon  had  a large  number  of  workmen  employed 
in  cutting  his  drawings.  The  sale  of  these  cuts 
probably  furnished  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
come. 

Durer’s  wood-cuts  are  in  themselves  wonders 
of  art.  But  fairly  to  estimate  them  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  limitations  under  which  they  were 
of  necessity  produced.  In  our  time  the  wood 
engraver  is  not  merely  an  artisan.  He  does  not 
limit  himself  simply  to  reproducing  the  exact 
lines  drawn  for  him  by  the*  artist.  He  often 
translates,  as  it  were,  into  lines  the  spirit  and 
effect  of  what  the  artist  renders  on  the  block  by 
broad  washes  with  the  brush.  Durer  had  no 
such  coadjutors,  trained  by  study  and  practice. 
He  could  rely  upon  them  only  to  follow  exactly, 
line  by  line,  his  drawing;  and  he  must  make 
the  drawing  only  such  as  they  could  reproduce 
with  the  imperfect  materials  at  their  command. 
The  engraver  of  our  time  uses  only  box-wood, 
tho  grain  of  which  is  almost  as  fine  as  that  of 
metal ; his  blocks  are  cut  across  the  grain,  so 
that  he  works  upon  the  ends  of  a scries  of  tough 
fibres,  so  closely  packed  together  that  they  are 
hardly  separable  by  the  microscope.  Durer 
had  only  coarser-grained  woods — that  of  the 
pear-tree  being  the  best.  This  wood  was  cut 
into  boards,  and  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
the  exquisitely  fine  lines  which  enter  into  the 
wood-cuts  of  the  present  day,  to  which  they  owe 
what  may  be  called  “effect,”  as  distinguished 
from  the  “character”  in  design  and  drawing. 
Durer’s  most  admirable  cuts  are  therefore  hard- 
ly more  than  outlines,  the  shading  being  inti- 
mated, rather  than  expressed,  by  a few  simple 
strokes.  Every  thing  had  to  be  boldly  and  sim- 
ply expressed  for  the  use  of  the  wood-cutter; 
but  his  copper-plate  engravings,  executed  sole- 
ly by  his  own  hands,  show  that  he  was  capable 
of  producing  drawings  upon  the  wood,  which, 
could  they  have  been  engraved,  would  vie  in 
tone  and  color,  in  light  and  shade,  with  the  best 
produced  of  our  own  day. 

Albert  Durer  must  be  considered  as  the  real 
originator  of  the  illustrated  books  and  period- 
icals w hich  have,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  con- 
stituted such  an  important  portion  of  literature. 
Ho  was  the  father  of  the  art  of  popular  illustra- 
tion; but  he  left  behind  him  no  immediate 
worthy  successor.  Wood -engraving  almost 
became  one  of  the  lost  arts.  Two  centuries 
and  a half  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  mas- 
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ttr  before  ft  work  .was , •'j^rWcIi.' -opultl  ,#iit  :f  ’hAil  m gfoirt  chance  to  become  rich,  and  have 

losses;  having  lent  vdthout  re- 
in v work-people  have > hi>t  -my  k om»d  i 
i JftW  ttjr ugen*  lit  Rome 
*mti£;Up  my  pro  perry  , Hair  of  t&is 
thirteen  fwr*  &%0,  Srftf  we 
forftudispg ; rhV thing,  cotfllr  tfciugx,  &?  eariWn- 
ware,  pyaFcsadonuJ  l>vd^iirlu«Km^ 

cbyftri  lm£  ealhMWy  #nd  my  sU*ck  eoibrs  ,m 
•worth  ft  hundred  gw l^rkbeirner*  |)nrer> 
life- long  friend,  &lyMhnt  he  left  to  hi*  ehiiilie*? 
trite  mom  (lioo  dtXXi^onhn  Staring  lids  in 


sli  compare  -With  thone  of  Duffer.  1 J *y;>  hud  many 
Albert  Purer *8  litewa*  alike  honorable  and  paid,  and 
honored*  It  wu*f  indeed,,  marked  by  few  stir-  with  me 
ring  Incident?,  He  went  twice  \a  Northern 
Italy ; and  ?nnde  several  joufneyji  tlifoiigh  Ger-. 
many  and  thd  Jfetha rland^,  every  where  received 
with  rcfrpecr:  4ftd  veneration.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  appointed  him  eodrt-lmittter»  arid 
in  his  honor  Dufrer  executed  two  of  the  most 
wonderful  panmramk  engravings  *yer  produced. 

One  of  these, 
miltsh, 


The  Triu  mph al  Chariot  of  M>i  jdP 
consists j\f  eight  large?  b Iftcktf.  The 
other,  “The  Triamph&t  Arch  of  Maxi rodimi, v 
coosists  of  ninety -two  Mack*,  making  in  all  an 
engraved  ^airfare  of  eleven  feci  by  ten.  When 
put  together,  the  whole  rcprrirtmU  litre*  doors 
approached  by  steps,  and  divided  and  Hnrjnohru- 
*&  by  columns  and  pnneLs..  The  wbote  decora- 
tion is  wild  and  fantastuv  The  capitals/  of  the 
pillars  are  composed  of  living  eagles  stndalorh^ 
On  the  panels  and  in  the 
arms,  and  portrait*  of  a(l  tlm  Kftiscirii  tvjtfv  tf^d 
preceded  Maxi surrounded  T>v  endless 
wreaths  of  vitr^4eave«.  But  Oarer's  g mat 
fame  rests  upon  hi  * capper-plate  engravings, 
and  upon  font  series  of  Script  tmd  if  l aerations. 
There  ore  sixteen  iUitstriUkms  of  the  Apmm- 
lypse,  «nd  twenty  illustration*  of  the  lift  of  fbe 
Virgi n.  Greater  than  cither  are  t he  two  sene*? 
tipdn  the  life  of  the  Saviour:  the  first,  known 
as  the  ^ Orenrer  Passion,”  cortMats  of  twelve 
pictures,  fifteen  inches  by  ten  nhd  thre^juaH? 
tor*,  cdrntnencing  with  the >*  Ori?wn  of  Thorns,- 
and  dosing  with  ‘MJ&rtet  taking  On?  First  tin- 
deemed  from  Hades.”  or,  -ttfr  tVre  ohkomtery' 
playwrights:  stylo  »t,  ‘‘The  KJarmwing  of 

Hailes."  Of  rim  fieri e?r  ^ The  Lit^t  Supper/* 
44 The  Sciriog  of  ChCwi,”  *■ The  Mocking,- 
4*ije*irihg  lio  artj  The  Crncitixion, fi 

are  n^png  the  ttohtejit  works  of  Christian  Art. 
The  (<Lmle  TasrimC  comprises  thirty -seven 
picturQ^i  hvii  riycha*  h^.tienriy  four.  In  iltexe 
dap  of  Dtffl  iitustrAtionji,  no  nobler  work  could 
be  perfumed  tb*xi  the  publication  of  these  two 
44  P&f^ionV’  of  Albert  Durer. 

A brief  memorand u m. 


rittetn  by  t>nrcr  not 
long  before  hi^  . death,  gites  an  insight  intci  his 
»,«?  or  id  i y circumstances.  He  *ays  i I have  not. 
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SMOKING  THE  GLASS. 


THE  SPOTS  IN  THE  SUN. 

IT  would  seem  that  the  object  in  nature 
which  is  of  all  others  most  conspicuous, 
and  most  completely  open  to  the  observation 
and  even  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  aan,  is  thrf 
sun ; and  yet  this  is  the  object  which,  in  respect 
to  its  constitution  and  the  character  of  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  it  presents,  is  involved 
in  the  most  complete  and  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. It  is  the  great  standing  riddle  of  the 
universe.  A hundred  successive  generations  I 
of  observers,  learned  and  unlearned,  from  the  J 
Chaldean  shepherds  of  Abraham’s  day  to  the 
accomplished  mathematical  astronomers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  studied  it  in  vain. 
They  are  all  utterly  and  hopelessly  at  fault  in 
their  attempts  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  the 
cause,  cither  of  the  glowing  heat  and  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  the  shining  portion  of  its  surface, 
or  of  the  intense  central  blackness  and  shadowy 
penumbra  of  the  dark  spots  which  appear  from 
time  to  time  upon  its  disk,  and  float  like  clouds, 
in  fantastic  and  ever-changing  forms,  till  they 
finally  melt  away  and  disappear.  Of  the  math- 
ematical and  mechanical  relations  of  the  sun  to 
the  celestial  bodies  within  his  influence — rela- 
tions which  are  removed  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  sense,  and  only  to  be  reached  by  means 
of  the  most  exact  and  long-continued  astronom- 
ical observations,  and  of  the  nicest  and  most 
complicated  processes  of  mathematical  analy- 
sis— almost  every  thing,  it  would  seem,  that 
comet  within  the  limits  of  human  cognizance, 
is  known.  But  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  orb,  and  of  the  nature  of  those  phenomena 
which  it  exhibits,  that  lie  open,  as  it  were,  to  the 
gaze  of  all  mankind,  every  thing  is  involved  in 
inscrutable  mystery. 

The  appearances  have  all  been  very  carefully 
and  laboriously  studied,  and  various  crude  and 
fanciful  speculations  and  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  them.  These  specu- 
lations are,  however,  all  entirely  unsatisfactory. 


They  are  founded  on  analogies 
drawn  from  our  terrestrial  experi- 
ences of  the  nature  and  action  of 
incandescent  substances,  while  in 
all  probability  there  are  involved  in 
the  constitution  of  such  a body  as 
the  sun  modes  of  existence  and  ac- 
tion, both  in  respect  to  matter  and 
force,  of  which  we  have  around  us 
on  this  earth  no  experience,  and 
can,  of  course,  have  no  adequate 
conception. 

The  object  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  discuss  these  theories 
and  speculations,  but  only  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  observations  made  upon 
the  sun’s  disk,  by  means  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments,  as  represent- 
ed by  careful  drawings,  copied  from 
photographs,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  French  astronomers. 

That  the  black  spots  which  appear  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  sun's  disk  are  actually  upon 
the  surface  of  the  orb  itself,  and  not  caused  by 
opaque  bodies  revolving  in  space  at  a distance 
from  the  sun,  and  passing  across  his  disk  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  intercept  a portion  of  his 
light,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  they  dis- 
appear on  one  side,  and  then  afterward  reap- 
pear again  on  the  other,  which  often  happens, 
the  interval  of  disappearance  is  always  the  same 
as  the  time  that  they  continue  in  sight.  This 
evidently  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  phenom- 
ena were  due  to  bodies  revolving  at  a distance 
from  the  sun,  since  it  would  be  only  a small  por- 
tion of  the  orbit  of  such  bodies  that  would  dome 
between  ns  and  the  disk  in  the  course  of  its  rev- 
olution, and  consequently  the  times  of  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  would  be  very  unequal. 

The  spots  on  the  sun  are  sometimes^though 
not  very  often,  of  such  magnitude  that  tney  can 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  To  make  it  possi- 
ble to  look  directly  at  the  dazzling  surface  as- 
tronomers employ  darkly-colored  glasses  to  in- 
tercept a portion  of  the  rays.  By  ordinary  ob- 
servers glass  covered  with  a film  of  smoke,  by 
being  held  in  the  flame  of  a lamp  or  candle,  is 
used.  Some  precaution  is  necessary,  in  smok- 
ing the  glass  in  this  way,  to  prevent  cracking  it, 
by  heating  any  one  portion  of  it  too  suddenly. 

The  smoked  glass  answers  the  purpose  suffi- 
ciently well  for  sudden  and  temporary  emerg- 
encies ; but  for  permanent  use  astronomers  em- 
ploy a helioscope,  which  is  much  more  conven- 
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ient.  This  instrument  con- 
sists of  two  wedge-shaped 
plates  of  glass — one  of  a very 
dark  color,  and  the  other  per- 
fectly transparent — made  to 
fit  each  other  very  exactly, 
and  set  together  in  a suitable 
frame,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  frame  i$  rect- 
angular in  form,  and  of  a 
width  and  length  convenient 
for  the  eyes,  and  is  provided 
with  a handle.  The  plates  of 
glass  are  so  fitted  together,  as 
shown  in  the  second  figure, 
which  presents  a sectional 
view  of  the  plates  of  glass, 
that  the  thick  part  of  one 
plate,  A B C,  lies  upon  the 
thin  part  of  the  other,  C B D. 

The  thickness  of  the  glass, 
therefore,  through  which  the 
rays  have  to  pass  is  the  same 
every  where,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  refraction  to  dis- 
tort the  image,  while  by  mov- 
ing the  instrument  along  be- 
fore the  eyes  the  image  may 
be  made  more  bright  or  more 
obscure  at  pleasure.  At  8 E, 
for  example,  the  rays  pass 
through  a greater  portion  of 
the  dark  glass  than  at  8'  E\ 

These  simple  contrivances 
answer  very  well  for  viewing 
the  sun  with  the  naked  eye ; 
but  great  difficulties  have 
bee/n  encountered  bv  astronomers  in  devising 
effectual  and  convenient  means  of  enfeebling 
the  rays  in  the  use  of  powerful  telescopes. 
Some  kinds  of  colored  glass,  it  was  found,  in- 
tercepted the  rays  of  light,  but  allowed  the 
heat  to  pass  freely ; while  others,  which  ab- 
sorbed the  heat,  did  not  sensibly  diminish  the 
dazzling  intensity  of  the  light.  Without  great 
care,  moreover,  the  plate  or  plates  of  colored 
glass,  by  a more  or  less  irregular  refraction  of 
the  rays,  affected  unfavorably  the  distinctness 
of  the  image. 

These  difficulties  have  at  length  been  in  part 
avoided  and  in  part  overcome  in  the  use  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  a magnified  image  of  the 
sun  is  received  upon  a white  ecreen,  like  the 
picture  in  a camera  obscura,  where  it  can  be 
studied,  in  ail  its  aspects  and  peculiarities,  by 
the  observer  at  his  leisure,  and  drawings  and 
photographs  taken  with  great  facility. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  and  with  the 
aid  of  other  resources  at  the  command  of  scien- 
tific men  at  the  present  day,  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  exhibited  to  our  view  on  the  surface 
of  the  sun  has  recently  made  great  progress. 

The  spots,  some  of  which  are  almost  always 
to  be  seen  by  means  of  powerful  telescopes,  are 
of  the  most  fantastic  foring;  but,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, each  one  consists  of  an  almost  entirely 
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black  central  portion,  surrounded  by  a gray  or 
semi-luminous  border,  which  is  called  the  pe- 
numbra, and,  somewhat  like  clouds  floating  in 
the  sky,  they  change  their  form  from  day  to 
day,  as  they  are  borne  slowly  along  by  the  rev- 
olution of  the  sun.  They  are  sometimes  small 
and  circumscribed  in  form,  at  others  extreme- 
ly irregular,  spreading  into  the  most  fantastic 
forms,  but  always,  or  nearly  always,  bordered 
by  the  penumbra. 

Many  of  these  spots,  though  occupying  but  a 
small  space  apparently  upon  the  sun’s  disk,  are 
really  of  immense  magnitude.  Vast  numbers 
of  them  are  so  large  that  if,  as  ha:>  often  been 
supposed,  they  are  cavities  in  a luminous  envel- 
ope surrounding  the  sun,  a body  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  earth  might  be  dropped  into  them 
without  touching  the  Bides ; and  some  that  have 
been  observed  and  measured  would  admit  in 
this  manner  bodies  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred 
times  the  bulk  of  this  globe. 

The  evidence  w hich  led  many  astronomers  to 
conclude  that  these  spots  are  of  the  nature  of 
cavities,  and  not  of  pro tu Iterances,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  is  derived  From  certain  pe- 
culiar changes  in  the  form  of  the  spot,  which 
take  place  as  it  passes  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  disk,  where  it  is  presented  directly  to  view, 
toward  the  limb,  where  it  is  seen  obliquely. 
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represented  in  the  tub 

joiningenjjtaVyug.  Sir 

IS  pliJiTX  t hftt  Ifdtbspors 
w’kw  x)  bet/moea — 
the  pepumbm  sur- 
round trig  fheia  form- 
ing rile  ^des-^tht*  por- 
tion of  the  penrirobra 
I vi«g  to  the  riyht  Qf  ihv 
ipot  Would  gradual- 
ly become  concealed,; 
while  that,  on  the  kf> 
w^n'Ul  come  more 
tWi  more  directly 
nUo  rif.w.  last  the  spot. 

•m^dfrntn  thcxenire;  . 
toward  thu  nghHimb  . 
of  the  gim/cft  viewed 
by  the  JfnA'tttiur*  The  enntratf  is*  howovei1, 
Always  f.;mnd  to  he  i!i;e  fret,  n*  shown  in 
en^viug<  ^ gdheralfy  ihviv 


kirn!  of  bright  gaseous  of  Ihjttfd  ciivclope  ^ur- 
rOmxjing.  the  mm,  mid  disidbsittfjf  A vhr$v  hi 
something  Utafk,  m nt least  of  ^sapibin^;itk\y 
mg  the  tefihftt  of  a dark  object  u a.i  tuv  imnni. 

• This  vast  eiiv^idp><,  of  .such:  ext'cedihg  brdi 
fancy,  arid  Vn  a suite*  of  the  mo**  ton! 

violfHU  couHnotiun,  i*  &uppo»?Hi  to  bathe  source 
from  which  the  heat  and  light  coujo  Thrit  em- 
noflte  from  the  $un*  and  is  coifed  ife 
t I tht'.  re 

••..-.•The  difference  which  h 
breadth  of  live  pemjmbrff  on  the  dtffco'erit:  Bidty 
of- the  wult  a*  the  Whmgamd  apfUsat- 

ance  of  rim  apoty  themHclvbf*  ritfry  fippwfch 
the  margin  of  th<j  shn>  a*  &mthist  'proof,.  tpihsK 
pendetniv  of  ritc  teMa&' 'a).Nr^yy^|vettyithnt:  the 

ntaenhn  are  phenomena  jieftfevning  tolhc  sur- 
fitter  of  the  snw  itself,  and  i«ri  not  caused  by  the 
transit  of  bodicA  m a dfernn&e  ftcmt  the  orb*  end 
passing  across  to  disk.  i&  the.'  caar^  of : their 
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Acrc.4avKc«s  tpyic±Ttyv  . • / 

'moliit.\tm;iii:  their  This  will  bo  made 

plain  by  the  nctrom  puny  nig  engraving,  which 
§bows  very  clearly  t he  di ftereo  ce  o fnppe  a ennee 
K^n.tnd  :'  Om  of  tiivv  ^gnm 

i&pT&mt*  theptoe*  Mercury l^yin^  thc, 
limb  of  flue  sun;  as  in  fba  nt]  2£ioh 

vomber,  l£bi<;  the  aspect 

winch  c^rmu  spots'  presented  it  the  same  tbn*\ 
and  iu  uciriy  itik  j»d$itinn  in  rr^peei  u» 
tlxvljmb,  tboogb  rW  i diffhr*;u  patt  of  the  d&sW 
The  planer.,  it  w xl \ he  <>1  w wrciL  prefer f he 

cirCOhir  form  i$f  »t*'  U*  wtf  >hodPl  eipy 

|mnr  }ti  ridw  of  the  fact  that  the  dark  spot 
fe  *iW c d by : f f o u th  e isitnT  d isle  |i  prod  need  by 

the  UtHV^y|rtibn. i pprtton  of  the  rayv  by  h 
sphcri^ii  body  ut  a distance  from  it  ; while  ill* 
sohtr^pora,  revolving  with  the  maarj*  of  the  sun, 
fiueTi  ^blhpielv  ns  they  nppmUcb  the  ibd», 
*hs  pars|>ectito  cf 
fert.  • ‘ ' . V • ' ......  . 

The-  pboto^pherQ,  «#*  the.  supposed  tgflhoa* 
eyi veiii : fV>Hxi tlfr^  the  xndiunt  tttrf&ne  yf  the 
sun  Um tied,  h perhaps  popiilafjy  ODnccfVed  of 
ns  vmistjng  in-  a entnx/  hVotpiff,  and  ttmlb^ng- 
ing  contra  am,  though  con^tamfy  ponhnjg  forth 
o(  henfc  iml  bglif  of  ^«rh  ihfeose  Ip 
« arming  fmi Imticy,  ^cen  without  nay  H*ien- 

tihe  nid^  to  the  viftioii,  thi^.  is  rhe  a^peci  which 
it  prOiinntii:  but  wben  viewed  ihp>\tgh  r^owet- 
fnl  rcl^seO|H‘S,  this  v$&tniV.g  (|iuoci*n»1c  tuul  mti 
formUv  tyv^ppnars,  >iodl  the  WhcdW  Tutfecc  U 
found  to  fey  nt  a mao  of  t!» c most  VioJptA  neff* 
and  agitation.  Tlie  eruliicc >mcomv« 
inn  by  forms  and  hgums  of  different  of 

bvilliancy,  which  are  cnntiriually  varying  iuoon- 
tbtir  wnd  position,  arid  indting  iare  each  othci 
in  changes  Which,  to  be  jssieti  at  nil  nt  such  ft 
dJstnirc^  must  be  prod  need  by  movemems.  of 
otmnrtoua  mturidtiide,  «wff  of  raid  rspidity  of 
action  t yfhe  g&mrkl  mir&ce  l«  ey^ry  nh^re 
inmtled  wkb  a kind  of  h ri  LHan  t c til  or  r^euci:, 
and  hi  the  vfcihay  of  the  .«t|H>f-.s  n rnyMerioor 
eonhgunxi io?t  nppenra  catfel  >ha  irUto'r  feaixs, 
iVnoi  the  mhUncs  r«  a grbup  yf  W*iUd«ir  leaved 
lying:  ou  t li^gwumd,  In^otyh  parrs  the^e  hm res 
bn  f»i J ^ s L t V , cVi^big  each  other  in 

evert  diredion.  Jh  otiior  pnrta,  o^»ccially  iu 
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which  form  the  mottling  of  the  surface  are  of 
a form  somewhat  resembling  grains  of  rice,  to 
w hich  they  have  sometimes  been  compared,  and 
are  very  curiously  grouped.  The  nature  and 
the  cause  of  themT  as  of  every  thing  else  relating 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  is  en- 
veloped in  unfathomable  mystery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  spots  in  the  sun  do 
not  appear  indiscriminately  in  all  parts  of  the 
disk.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  a zone  ex* 
tending  some  30°  or  40°  on  each  side  of  the 
It  is  true  that  those  existing  at  a 


the  penumbrre  of  the  spots,  there  is  a tendency 
to  regular  arrangement,  and  especially  to  a con- 
vergent direction  toward  the  centre  of  the  spot, 
Somel iines  lines  of  these  figures  extend  out 
across  a spot,  forming  what  Nasmyth,  the  as- 
tronomer who  first  observed  them,  named  A<- 
minons  bridges.  The  engraving  representing 
these  appearances  is  not  a fancy  sketch,  but  an 
exact  copy  of  a group  of  spots,  und  of  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  sun,  as  seen  by  Nasmyth 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1804. 

The  mottled  appearance  of  the  photosphere, 
as  observed  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  is  still  more  distinctly  shown  in  the 
next  engraving,  which  records  an  observation 
made  by  Huggins.  The  granulations  of  light 


equator. 

distance  from  the  equator  toward  cither  pole 
would  be  seen  more  or  less  obliquely,  and  would 
consequently  come  less  distinctly  into  view. 
The  smaller  ones,  situated  far  to  the  northward 
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of  the  dark  spots,  but  also 
of  the  bright  lines  and  space? 
which  diversify  the  general 
surface  of  the  sun,  though 
seemingly  gradual  and  slow. 
0*.  they  appear  to  as  at  the 
enormous  distance  from 
which  wo  view  them,  arc 
really  effected  with  prodig- 
ious rapidity,  and  imply  a 
continual  and  inconceivably 
intense  action,  of  some  na- 
ture or  other,  among  the  con- 
s tuneiua  of  the  photosphere 
But  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  prodigious  in- 
tensity of  the  action  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  son. 
and  the  enormous  magni 
rude  of  the  movements  in 
dueed  by  it,  are  afforded  by 
the  views  which  are  pre 
sented  at  the  time  of  a to- 
tal eclipse.  If  the  surface 
of  the  orb  were  really  bor 
dcred  by  the  smooth,  well 
defined,  and  quiescent, 
though  dazzling,  envelop- 
ment which  it  seems  to  pre 
sent  to  view  in  ordinary 
vision,  the  intervention  of 
the  moon,  when  the  disk 
was  entirely  covered,  would 
completely  suppress  the 
especially' • j light  from  it  daring  the  brief  period  of  totality, 


and,  a?  it  were,  blot  it  out  entirely  from  the 
heavens.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
Although  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  is  covered, 
the  figure  of  the  moon  intervening  is  surround* 
vd  In  a remarkable  halo  of  bright  light,  with 
protuberances,  a fid  j*adiations,  and  corusea* 
lions  breaking  out  on  every  side  like  vast  vol- 
canoes, Or  rather !tk>  rolling  mountains  of  liquid 


is  mninJv  von  fined  to  the  equatorial  regions  of 
.•  . 

The  change*.  of  form  urid the  movements  of 
the  spots  are  very  exactly  observed  and  record- 
ed by  means  of  cross-lines  fp  tlri?  field  of  x ien* 
of  tjif  r-;'  !•; - or- |M\-.  To  ••  ngrav  mi's  txy  rooming 

this  mode  t*f  obHCniition  show  die  change^  of 
form  and  position  of  a kphl  which  ps&sqtl  over 
the  disk  of  .the  .Sun  in  the  fail  of  'fern 

drawings  made  by  the  -English  ii^nvnompr  How- 
let.  Ou  the  upper  margin  of  each  figure  the 
divisions  in.  seconds,  are  marked  lor  o 4c  tp/itt - 
?hr  tutUvu  be  the  yurfaog;  uud  by  tuning  .the  re  - 
bit  ion  of  f he  spot  to  marks,  &nd  to  the 

huas  drawn  through Uh  in,  the  reader  wii!  per- 
ceivg  the  changes,  both  in  the  --fdrtws  of  the  spots 
and  in  their  position,  on  the  diffident  day*  spocb 
. bed r i»  bus  been  dmu  n,  by  c^n-ibi  observe- 
bony  made  in  bits  oumoi'r,  thafc  ? he  •>por>  bo  not 
t’cntijo  ri  fixed  podiibnr  if  pertaining  to  yuiy 
solid  portion  ot  the  orb,  but  that  they  have  a 
comparatively  slow  motion  upon  the  surface  of 
it,  as  well  as  a motion  with  the  surface,  in  its 
regular  rotation. 

These  changes  of  form  and  position,  not  only 
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jjn>T  as  /sist^  onioatfe  H,  W&. 

fins.  These,  appearances  iw  w$t  reprinted 
in  the  amnji]mnTin(c  aopayiags;  They 
sent  a variety  of  forms,  studying 
kinds  of  action.  Thors  urn  prbriilit^ncp^  of 
intense  light,  whfcVa*  *«<xn  \n  the  telescope, 
show  diffeterd titm  -of  color,  There  is,  -move- 
over,  a genem!  gkwt  {ike  a hah),  swrroaudinc: 
thft  otb  ? and  at  cevtatn  distances.  as  seen  nrore 
jmrtk’uteldy  in  the  vi£u?6jf  *h®  eeftpaa  of 
radiutiri#  Wants  of  light,  cia^  faint  bat  tnorc 
exmnteii  than  the  other 

Ttiess  injehnde^'Cnt  ofntmatioue  arc  observed 
tb  be;  iti  iVstate  of  {nce^ftrtt  mavexneuV  Th* 
eh^ija^-.  of  form  and  portion  are  of  coarse;  xis 
3^caT  Mjtti  ifefer  irn turnout  • distance,  apparently 
sjtny..  T he  action^  however,  ia  reality  take 


equine  o*  I*#U-~»Roi?f5ci«a  or  tgjaJljtt. 

I$btor  on  itir  y itligc^rf jet  und  with 

enannori?,  power  And  nipidily.  In  one  instance 
an  ^Ttretpely  hnUjHO^  coruscation  whjj  obiKjrved 
to  tfOrgc  ;ic*oii‘*  t he  disk  ,u  ft  ra  t e which  enn’ied 
ft  -ip  the  space  of  $y  tt  ftirtmigft  oyav  % dkUince 
of  piii?c  than  thirty  ffrouKHiid  tidies . Bo,ve  it)- 


which  such  u inoveOitmt  a*  this  implies  I 
These  enrnpcftiiO'n#  and  cottt&av  fofiped  of 
ItnmnOa*  e-miUi:iiiona  ti^irg  high  abdvtfdho  > ni  - 
fa*g£t  of  ■ the  <nin,  >yem  observed 
dtfrrnp:  the  eclipse  of  the  year  1 £&%ttud  more 
prefect  ami 

secured  than  has  ever  been  possible  hejffcrc,  <>p 
account  of  the.  very  coniptote  amittgeitietitb  for 
plmtagvaplairg  which  the  observers  had matte- 
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In  various  parts  of  the  margin  of  the  disk  rose- 
colored  protuberances,  like  surging  waves  of 
tire,  and  coruscations  shooting  out  for  thonsands 
of  miles,  like  gigantic  jets  of  dame,  were  seen 
by  the  eye  and  photographed  by  the  instru- 
ments. , 

These  phenomena  have  in  many  respects  the 
appearance  of  those  produced  by  the  process  of 
combustion.  But  combustion  is  simply  the 
union  of  two  or  more  substances  by  an  action 
so  intense  and  rapid  as  to  develop  light  and 
heat  by  the  conversion  of  the  forces  brought 
into  play.  Of  course,  when  violent  it  speedily 
exhausts  itself  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  mate- 
rials. If  the  sun  is  a fire,  then  the  unanswer- 
able question  arises.  Whence  Comes  the  fuel? 
If  the  source  of  its  light  and  heat  consist  of  flames 
like  those  of  a lamp,  where  is  the  wick  w inch 
brings  the  continuous  supply  of  oil  ? We  have 
historical  evidence  that  it  has  been  burning  and 
shining  ns  now  for  four  or  five  thousand  years, 
and  geological  evidence,  quite  as  conclusive  to 
all  who  impartially  examine  it,  carrying  back 
the  record  for  nmnv  millions  of  centuries. 


To  sum  up  the  case,  then,  in  Tespect  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun,  we  find  that  the  seeming  regularity  and 
smoothness  of  the  orb,  and  its  homogeneous  and 
quiescent  condition,  are  mere  illusions,  arising 
from  the  immensity  of  the  distance  from  which 
we  view  it.  Its  surface  is,  in  fact,  furrowed  by 
enormous  incandescent  billows,  and  is  in  a state 
of  incessant  and  violent  commotion.  Enor- 
mous flame-like  coruscations,  in  masses  larger 
than  this  globe,  rise,  and  glow,  and  wave,  and 
then  melt  away  and  disappear.  Some  of  these 
blazing  radiations  appear  to  project  themselves 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles  into  the  surround- 
ing space,  though  on  account  of  the  immense 
magnitude  of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  his  vast 
distance  from  ns,  they  do  not  perceptibly  affect 
the  smoothness  of  the  contour  of  his  disk,  as  it 
appears  from  the  earth,  to  our  unassisted  vision ; 
but  the  real  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  action 
thus  taking  place  are  inconceivable.  On  the 
one  hand  cavities  of  absolute  darkness,  and  on 
the  other  vast  protuberances  of  extraordinary 
and  special  brightness,  form  and  f! actuate  over 
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the  surface,  increasing  and  diminishing  at  the 
rate  of  thousands  of  miles  in  extent  in  very 
brief  periods  of  time. 

It  is  absolutely,  though  not  relatively,  as  if 
the  whole  continent  of  America  were  to  rise 
from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
commotion,  in  the  night,  mid  then  ns  sudden- 
ly melt  away  and  disappear  in  the  morn- 
ing. 


Thus  the  sun,  instead  of  existing  in  the  calm, 
placid,  and  unchanging  condition  which  it  ap- 
pears to  assume,  is  in  reality  a mass  of  seething 
and  surging  incandescence,  deformed  by  inces- 
sant and  tempestuous  agitations  of  surfaee,  pro- 
duced by  contests  among  forces  the  nature  of 
which  elude  our  research  as  completely  ns  the 
enormous  magnitude  and  extent  of  their  effects 
surpass  our  powers  of  conception. 


IN  A COUNTRY  STORE. 
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stout-rimmed,  cumbrous,  brassy — staring  owl- 
like at  me,  as  if  from  out  the  deepening  twilight 
of  the  past ; the  glasses  so  scratched  and  dim 
with  use  and  age  that  if  Is  easy  to  imagine  that 
within  their  misty  lenses  lingers  the  remem- 
brance of  many  a vanished  scene,  and  that  they 
feebly  attempt,  as  I place  them  astride  of  my 
nose,  to  twist  yhe  familiar  things  at  which  1 
look  into  an  antique  picture  which  shall  be  in 
keeping  with  their  own  venerable  aspect. 

But  they  are  spectacles.  A rare  spectacle, 
too,  was  the  good  woman's  face  as  she  held 
them  afar,  that  she  might  the  better  inspect 
them  with  her  crippled  eyes. 

44 Goodness!  l>id  you  ever!  How  could 
people  ever  wear  such  things  as  these  ? I hope 
you  don’t  ever  expect  to  sell  'em 

But  thus  happily  were  the  resources  of  our 
establishment”  vindicated  ; though  really  less 
ready  we  than  that  other  shop-keeper  of  these 
parts,  who  laid  a wager  he  could  till  any  single 


AWAY  from  the  cities  the  whole  range  of 
lesser  everyday  wants  turns  for  fulfillment 
to  the  country  store.  And  so  it  becomes  a 
clustering-point  for  all  of  village  life. 

There  is  no  limit  to  its  possibilities.  If  Aunt 
Eunice  wards  any  thing,  from  a wash-tub  to  an 
ounce  of  paregoric,  she  knows  where  to  15 nd  it; 
hut  when  she  broke  her  only  pair  of  spectacles, 
the  other  day,  she  came  to  us  in  doubt. 

u You  keep  ’most  every  thing,”  she  said,  hope- 
fully". 

i4  Yes,  I know  ; but  we  don’t  sell  spectacles. 
People  are  so  different,  you  see.  But  there  are 
a pair  or  two  about  here  somewhere,  if  they 
will  do  you  any  good.” 

These  had  come  to  us  from  some  auctiqp  or 
other,  where  were  congregated  the  quaint  and 
usele^  relics  of  many  a previous  sale  — relics 
that  are  still  destined,  I doubt  not,  for  further 
kicks  adown  the  vales  of  time  by  auctioneers 
yet  unborn.  I have  them  before  me  now — 
You  XX.—  No.  SS40. — 53 
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demand*  Mid  it  ) uir?p  b am I v pftut'u a ^cond- 
hautl  pulpit  winch  wu-  ritjted for. 

Such  en^cqifi’sing  flints:  are  not  narrowed 
l#y  any  s truly  of  the  ktufwti  (>i>»>  <r «)  <•») pj»<V  htui  j; 

ifcimmd.  Within  the  pr eramjsn  ioer  which  1 ; 
have  been  coiled  U\ exerdse*  fernj^rary  chaise. j 
n?C  gathered  nmuy  ihiiigv  flmi  h;uc  L»n>i  laded  | 
to  c&cite  the  appreciation  of  i/ut  plain  etatbiryj 
fiilk^putcuf  medicio**,  po^dnr^nnd  unguent*,  j 
of  happiest  • efficacy  and  Uliiuiinbli:  rougti  of  f 
tnifiyv  polishing  enough  to  hnmi*h  \ 

worhi  mml  it  rhmdd  shine  like.  another  >:m  ; 
prejuinition#  and  conin.  it rtceV^ediTi^  a ^.•eoni'l  ; J 

inventor  to  Awen  v«w  ante  for  .them  or  to  tell  the'ifc f ,;;.  • '* 

edtcjenej— and  which  .ait>'iie.n&awat*U>^i«  dingy  | 
noddy* pecked  state  r hut  happy  iuiilemuid  trinity  ^ 

which  shall  lind  flu  all  tnkxph&ible  iiud  slighted  j 
things  a fhM and  lygitit^ate  uw.  j 

The  nmum  ! Uf  in  some  sort  a j 

public  character.  Ho.  had*  himndf  uveJ  in  a ; 
doten  dtthvTCUt  w«y*~Va«  batrker,  oracle*  rot' 


xc.xs  xr#i<xty 


JfVherher  ihat  mtiortuftate  jtuHvida&I  is  ?o  Jr* 
*htif  tfjjflr.IjSm- hisbigh  d&Uitiy  by  the  cordj^w- 
$$!■'&  which  1 .nitid 

trcnddiiigiv  nk«\C 

A*  J have  intimated,  the  *t ore-keeper  can 


ereen  uw* pttjtfny  dilatory,  imidligence  mail,  { scions  of  his  own  nnworthVnes*.  Bui,  hj^pdjr^ 
^u. — ;dm<»«r  bo  fora  he  is  aware.  jf&www p and  ; if  to  me  have  been  nmniifCwied  i bftji  imt.Mo 
^jrmU-  tuik  ho  should  retail  with  the  *um<>  grace*  J of  the  people  Which  point  out  the  *'  ( mu* 
ltd  alacrity  with  which  he  dispense*  uumcabciy  i htfi  Man”  who  b to  supply  .siritefacttfrity  ulj 
and  peppermint  drops,  1 hi udugbly  democrat-  j their  w ants  over  | he.  counter  ol  a counify  <tore 
ic  su  an  iiistinmon/  - the  fctore”  reenguiies  fld 
caste,  arid  B*  door  * ns  big*  R^ciy  open  to  all 
srho  potaty  whatever  he  flxdr  emruiitl^.  Am  in- 
ritittg  liaiint  for  *11  the.  idle  one*  among  iis,  m 
fife^ide  on  ypcrwiy  or  impracticalde  day*  $rn\ss 

together  its  little  circle,  irhat  is  ever  shifting  U«  { not  be  ir?  the  least  exclusive,  He  U qm  ttC 
charnctor  and  it*  sal/jcctft  as  iHflererit  persons  ; tho-to  iVlieitous  Individ  unis  whom  u itietx  h^dj” 
cofriic  uinLgtc  Sometime^ '>.be;ecmv^i,£«i'.tioii.]raA ) know#.  Blit  especially  ik  ld^  clwra&ttr  made  s 
ait  the  that  native  humor  tmd  ^ireini-  study  by  that  ooinipre^  nr  cIuks  of  married va^' 

lion  can  giv e iti  But  not  tii.iifr0fp»etitly'-A\:iU  it  i nbofuiy  who  tpiaxter  ihemsidve^  trans-ienrh*  upon 
yobside  into  the  veri^sr  twaddle-.  Few  and  al-  j ihe  viHaj^e,  ^icjtping,  m it  were,  into  the  ^i]} 
most  ' eouinmitpluee  as  nre  the  bccuircm  es  of  warm  tracks  of  a iloxett  \ani^iied  predect*^^- 
rural  UiV,  yet  ihv  ' social  r»?<piirenit'tits  rxf  the  -J- ^ ThesrypUrSue  iheir  invwlgatitmi  v.jifh  such  x»~t 

tani iht hg  mtn  ni en  an d s i?cce>s?  that  he  fore  the 
year  of  their  least'  has  flown,  they  ascertain  th  & 
cent  how  fur  th«?y  can  tnyinudiV  themselves  icteo 
hU  books.  But  even  then  their  v^mtiuued  0jlh 
iu  his  good-imTlireiseoniethitig  wphdeHriL  E\« 
demb tful  of  their  own  i*tijoCfosioTi?v joriit  far 
-ehes  more  frequently  ‘hail  any  other,  may  sofu-r  lopodfc  in  the  ^hojuti.ffi,  as  we  look  for 
find  hiui^eif  growing  Strangely  iudifll»irent  Ut  | blaird  ddys  ru  late  ruifuimb  tlmt  they  rnny  ba<fe 
times.  The  umc-ual  weather  will  fail  to  vn-  n little  longer  in  (he  siuidaue  of  ids  conridt.ove:. 
spire  him,  and  he  is,  perchance,  mUHSeiniitcd  • If  he,  i>c  of  a phiiosoj  Uic  mnjwr.  the  dc:\U‘t 
' ■tfixn  by  Um'  'reeU.bt  ..mishap ' lo-  Mr.  Wiggius's  lusr  to  look  npoti  rhiM  acccmunodctting 

cow;  Stninge,  th»u  of  all  ‘the  jKW¥xu^  coniipg  'tru$t  of  his  in  the  honesty  and  «o|vencv  of  -ait 
hit  bet,  utnf  fejeling  thcuiselvcs  in  duly  hytutvd  | iininkind  u%  a sort  of  iarril  notary  bentficetice, 
Ui  chat  uhhwi  f-nuuti long.  *■>?.  Gv/  should  leave  ’ almost  Mihhmc  in  its  ev.hna  and  rk<:  u.rwcn^n- 
bohitid  d»cpL^s:ty  Th.u\g  really  yc orth  ich^Lnb»M  - j Yy  that  ^nfrouiiiiii  H.  it  iffl  ojwdfivai  prhiciplft 
}u#<  1 price  h‘-oi<}  & Mitty  per^bn^ ^ ^hy.  lyNc v^r  ; of  the  social ' '^f ’ -:jfht.  tl«*d«r  wt>iW  } 

talk  unles-  von  /as*  /.ooieThih^:;’!  ami  I haw  at,  sen-K  *i,i»(  (he 'proysdc.nl  man  ifnit.cis  ndt  /!•  <c 
UllfCM  tdueiinhmd  tiieilevpetHhe  thougfu.  of  cm-  .for  liiimcdf,  but  b»r  $h^  r»eneti»  of  nil  abonr  hirri; 
blaapnmg  his  word*  above  -our  si  ore.  ‘ Biit  j so,  eomiidcnng  hiio^flf  one  of  the 
then  \ve  buve  i&ttfft  ci^itiu.y ^hpra  1 yvi>ul»l  riot  | fUfi  wot hi:  he  i » ofipti  swindled  fti  rudk 
**i euro  tor  the  world.  j o.Micmvc.  ot  spirit — pr-dm^  wdh  a stmk  upon 

fVr|iitp!i  a more  buoyam  and  ^ If-saiTiheiTigr!  hi^fMC-c,  ar«l  m ajdcr-ho}n- springing.  ui  hik 
• nn lure,  by  giving  'Iur  dnvs  and  hk  nights  iudthc  j;lie4r(  of  tr^rvanic  laid  nicibnt^wlicrcn 
study,  might  af  hnR  pjfiv-e  his  (Voquenf  nodi*  ; Bur  I rnisf  I Ka>o -not  ^‘.•o.vey^d  ode  idea  dc-.r 
cm;*;  tviih  Muucthing.  of  the  universal  spirit  of  ; the^-  nnihrifty  vot?v  'pra^d.ce  'ibrliberhudy  M 
(‘hltU/e  end  Tiv^fy  Whb  b he  iffiRgines  tbev  a:  j ihe  gfv>c cr 's  poabl * nu t Jjf  voxir^r/  #ji~: 

lament  lack,  ' Hhihhi^^ . saty  ih%  V'  We  :edii*  i ]kj'  get;  they  me, k M8 


deniumi  that  thes»e  he  nuide  the  uu>sr 
of,  that  no  one.  may  be  guilty  uf^  mj  Indecorous 
a shiog  as  silence  in  his  ueighlior?  prese  nce, 
A meagre  suUjeci  soon  gets  worts  disfre^tugly 
ihiti  kt  ibis  repjil  proc^ of  tongnesw  ami  he  be- 
tore  whom  the  usrendnot  topics  veheur^e  Them- 
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when  comes  that  grand  gush  of  good  fortune 
for  which  they  are  ever  lying  in  wait. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture — must  I say  it? — ' 
is  not  all  sunshine.  Thrift  is  admirable — es- 
sential ; but  it  has  some  mean  relations,  and  he 
who  deals  much  with  the  public  soon  comes  to 
know  the  whole  clan.  Some  are  forever  ques- 
tioning his  weights,  his  prices,  his  figures,  and 
his  books.  Their  economy,  and  by  that  same 
token,  I am  afraid,  their  conscience  too,  knows 
no  honest  man.  But  shabbiest  of  all  this  pe- 
nurious tribe  are  those  well-to-do  persons  who 
must  always  be  served  at  less  than  the  standard 
, prices,  or  they  will  not  buy  at  all ; and  those 
others  who  always  fall  a little  short  of  the  exact 
amount  of  their  bill*  I wonder  if  that  good 
woman,  who  always  insists  that  I shall  throw 
off  a few  cents  from  each  article  of  her  -pur- 
chase, knows  how  she  is  tempting  me  to  stilt 
my  prices  up  for  her  especial  benefit  ? and  that 
bland  individual,  who  will  never  hand  me  the 
five  cents  that  is  due,  will  he  weigh  his  package 
when  he  gets  home,  to  see  if  I am  honest  as  he 
is  ? It  might  be  well  to  think  of  these  things ; 
more  is  involved  than  is  at  first  apparent.  One 
pays,  sometimes,  too  egregious  a price  even  for 
prosperity. 

The  store  keeper  is  also  the  victim  of  nu- 
merous tricks,  and  all  the  popular  jokes  and 
“ sells”  are  tried  upon  him.  These  things  are 
endowed  with  a surprising  longevity,  and  there 
is  a certain  periodicity  about  their  recurrence 
which  is  really  curious.  When  every  body  has 
apparently  forgotten  them,  and  they  might  be 
supposed  to  be  decently  mouldering  in  their 
graves,  they  suddenly  spring  out  before  you, 
Tike  44  Jack-in-a-box,”  and  take  you  by  the  nose, 
screaming,  “Ha,  ha!  you  had  quite  forgotten 
what  rare  jokers  we  are !”  and  resume,  in  flesh- 
less jollity,  their  wanderings  about  the  world. 

A small  head  comes  through  the  dobr : 

“ Has  Bob  been  here?** 

“Bab  who?” 

44  Thingumbob I”  And  the  ghost  scampers 
away,  dragging  the  tickled  boy  after  it  to  other 
posthumous  successes. 

44  Hcpw  short  these  cigars  are!”  remarks  a 
youth  who  is  selecting  one.  44  Don’t  you  want 
them  any  longer?”  and  he  begins  to  roll  them 
on  the  counter,  as  if  to  lengthen  them. 

44  No,  no!  we  don’t  want  them  any  longer.*** 

44  Very  well,” says  he,  grinning,  “if  you  don’t, 
111  take  them  away.” 

Bah  ! Puns  are  execrable,  arid  this  one 
should  have  been  buried  long  ago. 

44  How  do  you  sell  those  corn-poppers?”  ques- 
tions a droll  one. 

44  Twenty-five  cents.” 

44 Got  any  penny  ones?”  he  asks,  innocent- 
ly. 

In  the  days  of  specie,  enterprising  lads  were 
wont  to  drop  large  cents  into  the  till,  and  then 
insist,  by  a happy  process  of  reasoning  that  was 
all  their  own,  that  they  were  “quarters.”  In- 
deed, the  shopman  is  considered  fair  game  by 
this  class  for  all  sorts  of  little  schemes ; and  it 


is  certainly  no  fault  of  theirs  that  his  life  does 
not  beget  a fell  suspicion  of  all  his  race. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-natured  things  I 
have  felt  called  to  say,  my  position  is  not  with- 
out its  pleasant  aspects.  It  is  flattering  to  that 
busy  spirit  that  possesses  so  completely  most  of 
our  nation  to  be  enabled  to  be  so  generally  use- 
ful in  supplying  the  substantial  wants  of  one’s 
neighbors.  And  whatever  of  unhackneyed  in- 
terest or  picturesqueness  there  is  in  village  life 
will,  in  due  time,  reveal  itself  to  us  who  meet 
our  neighbors  oftener  than  does  any  other. 

The  following  is  from  the  notes  of  a single 
day : 

This  morning  I let  down  the  heavy,  old- 
fashioned  shutters  upqp  the  supporting  posts 
outside,  and  kindle  a fire,  for  this  is  wintry 
weather.  Then  I sweep  the  dirt  from  the 
floor.  There  is  a deal  of  suggestion  in  it. 
With  nut-sliells,  orange-peel,  and  the  like,  scat- 
tered about,  how  like  it  is  to  the  ashes  of  yes- 
terday’s life ! These  cardamoms  that  skip  away 
from  my  broom  were  dropped  by  pretty  Nellie 

L , in  her  surprise  that  clumsy,  boyish  Giles 

should  thrust  them  into  her  hand,  as  she  was 
matching  sewing-silks  at  the  counter.  “Them 
are  yours,"  he  blurted,  hastily,  and  then  ran, 
half-frightened,  away.  44  Old  Horace”  spilled 
these  crackers  from  out  the  wrecked  bundle  un- 
der his  arm,  as  he  stopped,  on  his  homeward 
way,  last  night ; and  this  candy,  ground  and 
trodden  about  the  floor,  was  lost  by  “Baby” 
Lane,  who  came  hither  alone  yesterday,  in 
eager  haste  to  spend  the  rare  cent  she  had  got. 
Two  school -boys  were  playfully  scuffling  at  the 
time,  and  I had  just  bidden  them  to  cease,  when, 
as  Baby  turned  timidly  from  the  counter,  they 
dashed  against  her,  and  she  fell.  Away  from 
out  her  hurt  little  hand  flew  her  precious  pur- 
chase, and  a heavy  heel  came  down  upon  it  and 
ground  it  to  hopeless  atoms.  Poor  Baby ! It 
would  indeed  have  been  worth  crying  about 
had  restitution  been  impossible.  But  Baby  was 
finally  righted,  and  I hope  she  will  not  remem- 
ber the  cent’s  worth  of  candy  she  carried  home 
at  last  as  a criterion  of  ail  her  future  purchases. 

My  first  visitor  this  morning  is  an  ambitious 
school-boy.  He  lives  near  by,  and  is  in  haste 
to  buy  a pencil,  which  he  begs  me  to  sharpen — 
“ Quick ; so  I can  do  my  sums  before  school.” 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  possess  the  friendship  of 
those  budding  potentates  — the  boys.  It  is 
sound  policy,  too,  for  us  whose  business  calls  us 
much  before  the  public,  as  those  best  know  who 
have  once  incurred  their  displeasure.  How 
shrewdly  they  provoke  their  obnoxious  victim, 
till  in  some  luckless  moment  he  betrays  his 
weakest  point,  and  then  how  mercilessly  do 
they  assail  him  at  it!  And  he  who,  in  his 
wrath,  attempts  to  resent  their  clamorous  per- 
secutions will  prove  himself  very  impotent  and 
very  unwise.  Mr.  Jingle,  speculator  in  “junk,” 
rags,  and  iron,  was  driven  from  town  by  them 
only  a few  months  ago,  because  he  did  not  take 
their  overtures  kindly.  They  found  that  he 
was  above  his  business.  Litt^p  pleasantries 
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about  th*  pf fee  $$  ifirtl  iiifi  the  mmfiiiw  #f  : • 

ttm  '!uone,;m^^t  -wifeit  both  . yh 

them.  Soon .%  was.  tk>  fenf&ty  • * Mi\  Jingle, 

what  af'ibe  jdfrk  td>/ld  iron  now  FMm.iy.  01*1 
Jingle  ’ (U<i  J imitate  • t>lii  j$#t0%  IV*  too  ge* 
any  good  rfoup-pteies  #o>?v  fertjj  u deal  of  *ini-  KyjjiBra 
ilur  Htnfl,  liwjg.  afiisr  him  from  \ ^vure  do  .«&uce 
He  wa » («Vfe  ilio '.wibjeci  of  ipftVy  iVgefilousiy- 
hideous  .afcrewpfe*,  :jiia‘dt .. oiftfe hfe  .wflrpnJl  £$|pS* 
wus  j\\dfefrM  violently  mit,  mid  Lis  'fence kfen 
down.  . ••  blkttf* pf.  ay  pitted  man  * imt  cinQt 
did  riot  help  h'i^  IId  tifed  the  lutr,  hpl 

got  no  $&v\\\l\nv.ni tcchmy.  ami  »i  hfe»t  jfe&  ahobiv -c- JjHgffil 
the  dnnt  fnVtjrpJf  hts  feet,  and 
tfur  iferdcrw  forcvfly;  ;.•*;  ‘ ‘ 

If ng  ih  ite  ea rl^o  q»r  fireside  comeA  ^>||SBbS 
'homeless  Yogrurife  ckUkil  ami  purjihi  with 
haying  jjaswetl  the^  nighty  »&  he  hte  ex en ;"ojf^f  ; 
shire  whiter  closed  in,  in  a jMHSSj 

somewhere  'in  the  Ttevghhorfi^d.  Wriw :‘‘^'  SHra?! 
loafer*  and  unahdnfiXisi*  or  vojath.S'  is  ite,  isuig#^ 

Life  makes  no  ^aeh  hirge  promifcn&t  i»>  luim 
does  1«  miwt  young  men  just  approarihftig  tlfeir  ■ 
majority*  Things  might  hake  b vm  tfUfekdit ,: 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  if  he  luni  iinpnn  ed  eeis 
tain  earlier  opportunities ; but  he  now  folds  his 
hamU,  ns  if  satisfied  that  tbtf  tim<p  for  nil  fyope- 
.fid  effort  were  past.  Work  and  board  have  been  :he  drifted  hclpfes^iy  ftkm  w-dfew* rer 

ro<i  him;  but,  ns  these  would  remove  him  locality  he  may  call  liome-— hiHliitig^  rucnnwhile, 
from  his  present  haunts,  Co  which  he  has  ft  ^on  . m the  t'ciUe  of  public  ppipfetj,  komjfee  pmytf 
of  animal  attachment,  he  seems  td  if  link  the  rank  of  the  dbburitled  iferu  r;»  the  barer  depttyt 
very  proposal  an  nrinovaneo.  Ids  }n\ewm(  lit  * * ion-  of  'worthless  ragfJ>oudagt-  -and  im>'  a* 
iweving  all  his  demands,  vtr  ho  now  fend dig  hiui-  branded  in  the  placid  waters  of  our  viih^c 

..It.-  n.  •}:._. . ..  .1.*.  *1  •...  ..  . i:r  ' . 
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self  feeapahlb  of  Imng  atry  raher  Udvv  he  ; life.  ! :/  ‘ ^ ; \-.,  i . 

manages  to  eke  otU  a ««hsisf^?ic^  i.i  ^ For  week1;  he  has  come  k onr  hresido  <ji 

•'  wbndgr  to . oar  ..&K*d . pedpl^  is  ho  '«&ldoin  f pnnctu^Hv  a*-  tfj^^h^efdny , 

ur.y  thing,  and  therein  toie  ifeine  at-thk  seao-!  ally  romainotg  rlie  whole  d»\v  thrwfch.  ami? 
sj)n  that  he  eotdd  steidr  had  he  a thievish  pro-  | the  shttciers  r}iy$v  at  hferfttL ; 1‘JieH*  is  a deal 
peuMty,  . I donhTrirae^.tittftk he.ybxtld-glve^pie  j Of  foferane^  in  these  degenerate  Ajtp 
sugg&sri  ve  fucr>*  to  ^iaVecidi^ai^'tf  'he-  would,  j would  hnv^  been  dm  on  rmF  irif  f*  hmg 
as  he  always-  ufVp'bai^/fa  eondiric*n.  ago.  Toor  devil  l,  that  inane  ^ -^V 

Wh.a|  egregious  fools  he  might  prove  most. .of  j which,  must,. be  tu  him  an  ineapre^ibly  df«‘'..; 
«$.  to  be,  for  bartering  nil  (inr  lives  i\\ruy  tor- art  [and  bordeno)me  possesion,  nrtfeln  kr  film 
insignificAiU  living  ! Bnt  his  pride  mokes  him  j freeze  before  u would  disclose  his  cxtoTim* 
miss  eveu  this  whimsical  ehanctf  of  belngof  nee  1 ty ; aind  «>  he  ii  aflowod  to’sduy  with  us*  wh<* 
to  iis  in  any  way;  for  he  is  not  tbat  mw^  cak  S scldont  close  our.  agyinst  xny\  ox  emn 
tivurifig  rrtgabottd  Whet  makes  » jest  oi  las  povr  | exphimufens  from  those  who  rnme. 
erty,  and  by  his  light-hearted. philosophy-  com-  j 1 answer  hfe  morning  greeting  with  s rv.iuei* 
peusat.es-  the  world  for  his  idleness,  hut  one  who  * ance.  ) can  nut  conceal,  hut  wbudi  'he  seems  ma 
would  gUdly  have  been  othar  v(»an  he  c’s  luvl  to  notice,  finding  rcmutincnt  unj  os&ible.  Av 
ci rcpmstflUces,  without  askihg  tor;  hi uch  efiort  he  warms  Inmself  he  ialk^  fth^t  ttuhffereni 
from  him,  imide.  it  po^ibl^  things  with  a ..^hiveriug 'liitcmpt  at  vit;r-  i ’ 

• We  v>f  rhisbiiay  nadoo  ftre  at  a t,o  under-  as  if  ui  pen,mnle  me  ibai  he  ii  Mt  iht  vapid 
predfeannftrit  ofemind  widdr  «How% a 4 and  ererfearirig  mihmtcu  t tit* ye  taken  him  to 
man  iti  m.g%  artd  peth&pV  Vfth  dull  hunger.;  to*.,  hat  ia;  Atkihe  emuraryy  a inr^t  dlvely  $nA. 
gnawing  1.1111!  within,  in  h it  inertly  down  amhkt : imeiv^ing  person,  wlmw roi«iTig.fa euthW pat- 
khis  wtd^U*r<  and  ^dehm#  lc«4b,  bf  many  | iifuTar  tnorning  ntte  fti.ihtm:  run:?  iiml  happy 
an*!  put  fmth  no  stttWy  ef^rt.  w : nccidepfef*fg<?^d  fenaite  for  wtrkh  l might  n* 


.heuefehia  oowditiDH.  So  he  £tjt*  lirife .sym-  j he  ftiaetwoty  grateful,  But  ^ he  'grows 
pathy*.  and  it  is  Ids  own  dim,  C perenp-  ; fn>  x oivc  mellows  tv  'it  jyrnsy  morn>xohe.  and  aft- 

non  :->f  the  pity  and  ccntempt  he-  excites-  tlmv  | er  * hnfe4>e  ’batetmiW  J.niletly  im  it  werp;,  by  my 
makes  the  uspeet  fitfim  io«vr<r’pA^^  anft.iW  warmth#  into  a dn/vrfy  si- 

1 rhiflk.  it  was  his  fife  a drurnmerduyv  in  ' icijcc.  ilmrc  he  will  s(t  for ' hours,  doing  lith 

tlie  or  my  that  confirmed,  hi^hubifft  of  i h i v a s t re  k h i n g his  htinfa  occasronally  t»* 

aml^ ^iinprvYi^n^^  M ytrongfe  pf^n  fe  Singe  pivtird  th^  stqvf;  thinking  i^i  fcw  atfectinc  he  ts 
}hw  «| uwrt0r;«^tec '»'nJ  cbok  Troro  :dmiiar%$!t  l 'aoV:y^t;Va  he  edn  Witeiiso  liif  cimi»pana«? 
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in  a store. 


ter#  |»  fairly  $ife£r  with  sapor-  ] 
fhion*  beat.  At  firm?*  during  ii\e  d*y  ft#;^B.-{' 
arouse  a little,  and  tide  wliat  part  he  mux  in 
the  conversation  going  on  a round  him,  Pfcr* 
hups  the  mittyruiin  flow  of  hi$  speech  will  drib- 
ble on  my  cur  fur  some  tirntsf  after  the  other 
*]mu.k  ers  are  gc*wef  a#  though  he  wzr?t  talhiiig 
iti  his  dreamy  for  I do  nor  always  pretend  to  f: 
listen.  to  hurt.  Indeed,  I em  continually  for- 
gening  Ism  prince  w ihe  ^t'casionai  silence 
of  the  apartment  ami  my  mv  n abstraction,  and 
it  will  »jf  a Sudden  Obtrude  itsf<df  upon  mv  p*/-  • 
ceptton^ a*  I glfim-e  around  from  where  ! pf..  --v, 
though  I hud  discovered  art  apparitfon  hitting  • 
there.  Sometime*  be  reads,  it  ml  the  sharp,  «>»- 
i frequent  rustic  of  hi*  paper  comes  t»  me.  >.j 
start iiiig.1v  the  ijttie,k  $&ftrop»f  frf  rats  in  the 

ctdlin^  Jt  httti  erirts  r a urn  of  vttic*v 

tw  in  the . fUence  I hate  sMtdiVd  hitiu-  bh*u  hj< 
body  VW'  moll y^aabn hand owd;  simt  had  'Jits 
come*  only  a tai m&i&m  *wt  trunftiSjptihte 

indeed  of ^d^rihg  at>d  tontHu^dy  iHirthrct^tt 
to  the  bright  h&pjr&Uiyti*  of  !.h»pptye^~w  being 
incapable  of  ill  ling  tfriy*  wouhypiaee  li*  die  * 
trorld,  unfm'furiardy*  andso^fariilingy  wist  Fid  1 
and  phnniurri- .-like,  without  the  pale  of  onr  :*til- 
itaerad  life.  Bnt  he  la  of  top  sluggish.  A u&lj&iv  { 
to  he  deeply  depressed,  and  often  up|*e»r&  %m~  | 
concerned  anil  asm  tented  enough  ; and,  d#  TU 
have  said,  even  Attempt  f to  m sprightly  at ■ ] i 
tirrnsfv,  as  though  inspired  hr  a tfuiidnu  tie-  ) t 
termination  to  convince  ImwelF  aud  as*  that  s 
he  is  if  trite  other  that!  the  spiritless  ami  tto:-j* 
Jbrn  lrtdlVidafl|>e  have  taken  him  tv  be.  1 1 


Go  gte 


m$nm% 


before,  **  be  . u Whyy  l have  fhe  lrcsunviiF, 
of.  all  grad e& ofd i fc  r red  in  mWdf,  T laMir  ye. 
fv  loVe  like  a fij,  * b e *pri u g t mt?  ? It tw 

. -ti 1 ’ *Ukii.  ^ ^uimrl.  I, 

Aiiew  tobacco  Ad  the  ox  does  hi*  end.  IwTe^du 
TTroei  of  n»  hftve  a good  deni  tof  the  himne  lui- 
luring  in  w vAtv.  /We  don't  <£aj  m be 
•«wv  hat  the  cattle  do,  and  wn  cat  them,  g*i~ 
ling  ‘.twit  gross/  At  second  hand  *o*  Spr?  fe 
chewing  tol !&nci\f  **¥&  h^v  waxing  |.wfohn*i.; 
uTheFe  you  see  a i^trAerabranve  of  Ihr  wami 
,or  grai^hoppee  lUe  that : *.^eda  w ity 

then  ihn  <ok  h ohit ;4  v apd  perhAjw  back 

of  alt  ibis  lie*  fhe  fwj  that  we  were 

once  tobacco  ottrseVh^^  With  a sly  look  at 
quaint  xvav  he  haw  of  •ehrtti nig'.qn  bhlh  fides  of  me  he  goes  in  w as  tbw 

a conyersiitioh,  goes  off  ^ the  -wniMV' a pros-  can  ‘recover  tiitc.pofxliTiB'  laky- 

peetive  breakfast  wt  new  here  in  the  neighbor  riritks  of  their  n**  Wofr*4 

huod  lo fine  him  away  from  nor  hre,side  them,  laughing  aTtcu*  Kim— all  except 

The  horadess  d rum  to  e r-b  ojr , w h om  we  almost  ? one,  a knowing  little  man  with  pupping  gye?, 
fntolmitarily  expect  will  boa' low  his  head  to  j He  fens  htmo  whistling,  in  a rapt  w«)% 
thi?  life  wonv  veteran  of  his  tribe,  ■ coin! net?  j rvi  heud  upon  which  he  fits,  lind  now  raises  l\W 
himself  toward  him  rather  in  :ftn/\nffeetedly  j ' 

superior  and  patroiming  way  that  h very  suivj  bwfy4.*  he  ejaculate?, 

f> rising  in  observe.  So  It  ia  ihisf  nmtiy  lives]  half  dosing  one  £&j*AC\m<ti  dye. 
are  hunted,  op  4nd  made  altogether  rplei^lVte'  I ^tdi  55t  codfish  in  d iittV VHA  wo- 

hy  “au 1 . f.rl>fz>c^ur*;^^»r^^Jthl^.;:5^1bo1Vs  sort  of  eon-  man.  who  compliments  me  needlessly;  aJaek- 
tent,  wlucJrb  ev^r  tfiitih'lng  rhere  nre  less  for-  mn  ball,  flu  \v.i*~katyaf  two  quart*  of  bea«^  a 

*fs  nwrL  Fannmr  Almunaci  a box  of  dttrmnum,  *#«?,* 
15  u t it  atTI]  p <;  *>>r  d o r n n aspiring  grocery  etc*,  to  other**  Vettly  my  life  has  ilm*p fee  of 
clerk  to  keep  UU  ravvcmiers  waiting  so  long,  vauetn 

Among  thv^  ^Jto  ba*«  gonte.  in  is  T *fc  Waring  an  absence  of  other  visitor*  enter*  & 

He  Is  htl  ftstjghbors  In  many  re*-  wayfarer,  Of  a sharp  and  gri^y  asporr,  hi* 

spocti'v,  is  a droji  provoking  geohis  ia  v faoo  ha5<  th*v  locife  < me  Who  has.  if>hg  beers 
hla  W)  i He  arrives  at  about  the  same  con- 1 wfearcintig  for  wme  good  that  ho  has  gor fburwl. 
citi  dMTfv  ns  Other  men.  but  iOmty*  by  different  j -HJa  rmigb  woj^lde  staff,  its  top  smoothly  pol- 
processes  of -thought.  Ili^  diiecrness  is  souiet  h^bed  by  fk\s  hand,  at  once  ftmumnee*  >iim  a 
. times  milling.  When  ;im  paid  bis  tax  to  the  ( tfavcler.  He  carries  it ■•aJwfly*'  with  him.,  in  his 
coHectorf  here  Id.  the  *tore  the  other  day 4 he  \ bin^^ ^ titidcr  hie  arvn,'  #>  he  walks  »f>om  fhe 
»ahf  ba  Wa»  thny  contrncting  with  society  thai^ '<{  storey  midi  familiar  ami  iihcou^dous 

Km  Uife  And  property  should  not  be  molested  | way^  t(>  help  along  his  talfc  that  it  seems  to 
by  any  ntv  m tneihbem  A^.'j  don't  iVel  the  [ hare  beemue  sn  essential  hreej^ors  to  Iu4  pmr- 
need  of  any  of  the  eumbicms  maidtinery  of  i fon  J ^a^Jcs^do  his  faded  and  weather-worri 
government  to  keep  me  a good  neighbor,^  'he - >f?e6fc- 4«f  an  outdoor  lil^  Hit  ha>  on 
remarked  j uh«t  as  my  Mlow-mcn  ?et*m  many  wbb  that  the  outer  one  U bnttoned 

Why,  I am  willing  t<>  help  «Up|»o?n  rtheiv  .h3t»- 

sej,vrttdts/>  And  he  barbed  fd  if  in  gly^rduh^  j *df  pp  hght  nst  the  elements  «h  though  hi>  ex- 
upon  ns  all,  n broad  grin  flickering  jitsi  be-  '.  pcrieiire  had  taught  him  to  frmn  idi 

nenth  the  serious  aspect  of  ht»  face.  This  things,  th*  bVttercst  that  might  I>&  A felon,  m 
forenoon  he  has  come  fbr  some  noils  to  ihe.nd  ft  big  bundle  on  his  thumb*  nrVord*  bhn  at?  arms 

hij-  hog-pvR..  -M  I' do  them  up  (T '?■•$*? %'  text,  from  which  he  distvm^A  with  dismal 

u Never  mind  about  a atTuig0)  he  discourse  readiness  and  asaumnccJu  But  even  while  he 
about  his  pig  : is  gmtmtou.sly  insi»riQg  npOn  ihe  poverty 

u ile'i  «n  ns  pi  ring  chap — this  granting  Ucuh-  — maintaining  ibnt  homiiK  lol>or  means  f>erp-et- 


rua  IU*WI*UT 
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)igitiz^ 


IN  A COJtfNTRT,'  STOIl®, 


This-  rut iii » -ttnarnbijr  di^ipse#  po  svt\'tiy  tpyit 
m me,  A whole  «ate£Ory  \it  erfl*^n»rionnt 
$*rt ial , p#re<> no]  — hb  &u  uwk'rait*^  w ii.h  a gl  i U~ 
we**  l nur^  d^nrfir ttlc  th  enc**titi<ge.  hiuI  \v tuch 
Kinu  of  itiaiiy  iff  of  tfldcti 

freem  to  bare  touched  in  *omc  ^«y  life  or 
his  inuiginnoan  — he  trtev 

v?v  ir  iv;,rt:,  VTom  some  sore  pomi  Intlu^  !^n  :!fe 

tory  ^r^oriiHiioh.  llis  pm  crty  iVbd  pldfeophy 
have  ft«l'  oMTowed  Id*  llb\fftyt?ad- 

of  fe<li>cft(i«g  md  consoling  h.  ainVivhjle  tte-  .ha^ 
darkiy  on  Ifu*  iLJ*  the  ^yfogliaW  vf  h6 

Probably 


ViiV  has  passed,  nrntrcepiei!  away, 

Ihe  ivorbl  has  used  him  ninthly,  ban  Wronged 
turd,  perbfipvand  he,  lurking  for  requital,  eat* 
&ee  no  'other  woy  4 hall  by  a general  breaking 
up  of  the  present  i^nYinbu  of  thing?,  and  u nv 
lit]  'separation  of  ?be  good  that  he  ti  fleets  from 
the. taut  fhar  he  has  known. 

hike  many:  nHodi^r  ^eary?  tnifgniiLlod  jpjeul, 
ho  rnn  m)tvee}Hov  fVp  'votXdcsn  go  «m  ranch 
longer  without  etmung  to  none  kind  of  feHle- 
X imagine  5$  %'ife&;:^petiftth;mt  flmi 


mem,  _ ^__v..||B|PPHi 

keeps-  him  front  hc^idipag: im  altogether  morose 
iliolfe  now  riri  hi?  way-  to 


a ml  desperate  Toft?*, 

some  yUivmaiy  mvrJi?hip  wldcb  be  long:  ago 
idealised  m raps  hie  of  answering  his  life’s  de- 
mauds,  hit  which  he  tuts  never yet  been  nfife 
to  find.  And  so  he  rriiflge&'ttii,  rbwxmi  wn  ever- 
receding  gou},  the  farm  hope  that  fingers  in 
wh%»  ftw&y.. 

X hope  tow  portentous  jthih»«<ipber  may  ^me 
day  find  an  adequate  )bi»ncf\  Ii  occurs  to 
rnet  oddlr  fe?iaugbv just  as  he  bids  roe  utt  em- 
phatic? good -day,,  that  rids  may  he  one  *»f  the 
object  & of  bis  journey  lng  v and  dim  1 1 ha  ve  henri 

t,v. . 1 i |l4V. ^ y ...,  «.-. ls»ia 0 

Tin*  man  * talk  m*euUl»im  on  Irish  protest-.  The  gong*  in  the  adjacent  city  bellow  noon, 
axtt.,  .ik  man  of  radrtf  real  than  devoiitnfe  dr  dwelling  long  opou  the  *o«nd  and  repeating  it 
wlutwwsu  X>ur  msriturious haw  f>y  no  means  in  many  rival  tones.  School  is  out,  ami  the 
fr;j*wer<?il  Tt  i s Expect  t#  mm*.  IXri  aging  to  this*  mingled  nhonis  of  (he  retried  oh  lid  run  sound 
ctnvntry  a ktmfi rsmBtabmuce  of the  apcial  diV  thnmglt  tfMr  dosed  4*>t»V  like  the  Wildr  snd- 
tlnfcii«/c?s  seciaHaa  hates  that  have  in  lime#  den  efetonir  of  tbe  ^ *»en  dishu tei!  by  ;he 

pasl  so  embroiled  UU  own  unhappy  land,  nod  vvoodside.  : !lt^ buys 
fin*li»/g  t became  ideratiiit^vif  wnteiuioaintricnJes  J crowding  in  together  ; >.e  fpend  the  pen- 

iv  wovetr  5od«>I  If  ft,  he  pan  argne  none  ; ni<*«  the;  fui'c  kept  id!  now^feept  in  lingcrfdg 

httc  ail  neBtili**  Gently  an  he  may,  he  tells  me  ! comempbmou  nf  the  nhok  mugnibcent.  mngv- 
there  will  be  etohmgs;  w^r,  separation,  lie  jpf  whfch  tht*s  leemed  sjpen  to  thymV  hot 

on n not  understand  rhat  social  difference*  are  f from  which  they  must  ax  laXt  t?h$W*  m little  - 
unavoidable : or  lnw,  u«  1 uy  to  tncpbunt  the  ; some  to  >ee  what  vhew  will  buy  and  perl  raps 
fierce  milifunt  spirit  of  .sect,  is  slowly  ^oiicniug  ’ (ohy  hopeful  perhaps  !)  get  >1  stuidi  n-^c 
Into  the.  more.'Chn^n  ideu,  ihat  the  tendency  ; form  the  generoft^  lilde  hand1 others  fo  the 
and  pntctical  ^itfi  uf  all  religion  should  be  to  ; mere  sake  of  stopping  iu  11  the  store,1'  and  leatn- 
make  ruen  V»et ter  neigh hor«  itid  nuire  ) ing  what  they  mtiy  of  fpfe  I have  unwtt- 

citizens*.  The  IbqMr  of  Eorhu  I^tr ty>  Ua  he  ealjs  ! Hngly  fonnA  my  w^y  tn  thef  iaivor  »f  these  little 
ity  i»  to  him  the  very*  incarnation ‘of  bigotry  and  rune*.  In  my  inexperience  1 gave  titem  on* 
crafty  power.  Those  iguomnf  eomurymen  ,of  j wifted  ceni"*^>  orths ; and  now*  when  limy  make 
his,  wlto  dig  onr  rnilrouds  nn/i  s «wer^r  nrc  ins  j riidr  momentous  purchase5-  they  ^hrewdly  cirOfiHE 
AbjoCt  ^lAve?,  *u  Bidbre  X would  go  mui  dig  ; ?hv>MMhhjg>  *ipnn  whose  vifiue  the  eon rectiuner 
with  rki&ti . lyoM; And-fl*  bayrieticb^i'  lm«;  *wt  'lip  pihitmj  limits.  They  make  me 
(fit » cJirnn.v  of  lm  indigoafron  be'  tnrnb  siuldea-  >.  gu^sd  fit  ^mrttlty  they  shad  luive,  the  lititc 


rrifW  V/4lJ  t ARKE. 
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hfe,  tnHfeml  them  all  %>  ffatV 

.tefet) A$,<f $ u|>iir)^  bfc  ha« A?  itei  .hHt  tfts> 

po\yef  fo  ffipimtte  the  t)d?o  from  the  trjfe  and 
his  t»\Oi  most  insipid  dreams  fuAv  £J ihfejgh 
bi8\wlorf4^'ipiH4',Vvi't1b  liU  flip  j^iiiiaUe  and 
istVtfrun  of  v^ntH’S. 

Fortunately  I«j»  mind  lifts  tip  cognizance  of 
its  own  infirmity.  ; . WteevPr  dilicmnP^  he 
gefeeSves  between  hip ifcelf  ami  Other  tti.tn  lir<s 
eouieeff  hastens  ip  bridge  Over,  nrul  he  has  fie- 
<XOmef  in  nuaiy  unlwrird  aspiintmnsr  and  obsert- 
juice*,  a feordly  lilie  the  rfsst  of  m,  Special 
police  uy  all  the  small  hoH  'of  .the 
Ito\*Va  cbtas^oen'tial  doer  of  erratafe  Ana  it 
fkiilrtgl  littendfetn  npon  all  public,  uecafcicm*,  be 
fancies  hwitfclf  quite  an  indispensable  chamt- 

fer-  /"'*•;  ; * . , ,.(i  ■ 

TMa  of  tampon  as  •$&  esmej#  he  was  all  cell- 
ing Wit  It  freafc  Vud  t ion  v hi?-  loud  . threat?  i >f 

sunitoarr  vewge40c6  iniving  i^tne  turns  feefrsfe 
fie  remedied  mlf  4ooT>  Solus  spur  Li  vb  wretch 
bad  puilod  lus  m\i  vioicmlr  oTCr  h.«s  etc*,  aed 
>n a < ched  from  ^ockt**..  a number 

» ft'  old  dper 

whore  he  was  at  srinfe  irr-uple  u>  recd^r  rhem 
ftgftiu,  Baling  recited  his  c fdut  jeA  he  forget* 
babble  Of  ft  cOtt&ih 
huftrse  and  ^fikiOiisTup  that  eadh  fetndritfw  o£ 
o Inng  surcppsku*  of  weeka  was  dur^ty  tr*  pur 
PP||PIP|PP|P^||P|  i'T.nro  his  hands,  bo  it  .did  nov.  Still  be  Iws  tv*- 
rogues  £ anrl*  like  pAtiVe  . ‘ a oyhhdeaee  hi  the  to-fiiomw  ititft 

< -Ur--'  !.< • ru\  ruinous  ,k  ivr.-.rd.'*  j before  him  as  though  no  other  hod  ever  beoa 

< ba>  lit  if  e hoy  ;<av*  ho  *hmd»I  .like  -in  'be  a mimed  by  him.  We  they  humor  his.  conefcq, 
^lOrp-k^eprr.  ami  bfa  eye  ranges.  along  the  ■',  or  laugh  ami  puss  him  by.  as  nil  do  *t  lust,  bo* 

ioJfoyidaftd street  irna^Kiip^-,  Mi  story  if  cv&r ftoh  d/mn 

YWy  are  very  unpushive,  tbps^gdubhon—  Rut  awu  weU-ertie  m all  the  v irltors  of  the 
tiitgor  vp  understand  every  - *4u ug'-^^podprltUly  dfty  he  Who  enters  hnsluy  tiowy  A figure  tif 
wifiiy$  to  be  ediiyaieil  ^ aitid  W nil  hm^:  to  jo^Iv  tViinuu^Um^  a'  foief  :.^ond '•  trad'  shin# 

tnru  leaeh»fr  at ..'ijmsjs.  If  hchooras  us  vo  act  nt  first  an  iiapression  that  its  owner  .held ora 
mor0,t:}icorfq)!y.  aiid  v^l^iy  vifi  matter, than  scoihrs—  ad  tlmr  does  not  linger  brng 

mhi\y  of  ,is  kvmh  id  duriL  Theift  youhg^tm  to  hi.w  prusenre..  He  is  one  of  those  mrv  p-r- 
are  a in  ah*  l -xti  Uol<sh  Uaww*  I nous  v.  ho  talk  tor  the  mere  Vikeof  emorimuiti^- 

■ T)u*  vidag,*?;  jhiniig;iUfii>^  ftb'tym.d"  ooce  • and  who  succeed.  Rut,  nnfortuiuUeiy  tor  my 
more;  .V^x^ryr' '.i ^ of  [purpose  hero,  bjire  words  are  bo  small  o pan  of' 

yhe,  iiTVnjf?  hdXit^iiiii^  A stnall,  knfdling,  his  eon  vernation  th^t  iteau  not  he  adequatcR 
«*v\vrr)>^yet1  perwxmgc— - weak  of  intellect  and  ; writum.  nneedPte^, 

garnjhiiijo  of  tf*uguc».  • (Ha  flippant  nml  . u Is  i ^neve^im:  of  nerual  and  j>ertinent  iiluy- 

metdired  •;hh»  gumed  $\m  a itoioricty  i Bitir .i«v piit p rrc 

that  a attain.  EAery  ' eniug  u>-T  Mature  ^rerm-  r>ch ea vrix) g it- 

body  kftpw^  muF  mp«t  play  upon  htm^sf’ielf  fn*h*fe  m nfva6*x&&-  lie 

AOnie  in  a kindly  »pir>i  enough,  tun  mheN  Ukx  ^bthumr  ^ hU  preMen? .-e.  W.  it?ok  upon  The 
rougU\)\  ahuAtng  hvn«  in^tbrdr  wanton  pride  of  ; hrpmi,  mtuiy  shr.bicc.;  »>f • b'l^ymd  *b.  shift*  entt 
imehc-of.  Somew liat  in  yon irs.  he  has»  rhm?  be- j damn**  in  the  nth  j^lcam  of  hit  humor  t3i  fcfl 
u ?t>n  o\  heir-tooni  for  all  ?im  niisehiev^its  ■ the  world  -seems  abont  to  go  tna^n.eradiwg;- 
ones  among  ns ; whiles  the  men  juwe  grcAvn  too  i Ter  it  is  ever  true  to  itself  E*erv  body  has 
sedate,  thp  h«m  have  lea  rued  to?  phttdfee:-fli^ifi-  :|.  bee.anie'  Bittld^rify  "natural— fcbat  b a!J ; »n$i  w 
him.  And  iw,  ho*i  been  tossed,  all  hi-  life  a ) we  feel  a fresher  and  m»>re  fmbuT nal  in 

seniu  tu  pUyriiing-..  fivim  one.  itencrauemto  an-  j them.  Thci'e.k  nhvay^  fun  enough  in  itievr&nJ, 
other.  lii-s.imlf-funuAhed  mind,  ?>e>:om.iitg'more  • «fl  we  4uH -*oims  need  is  ml  one  to  dbv 
and  more  uncertain  oi  (lie  ye^ns  gather  arduud  j cciycr  it  tp  u«  that  vr$  jnpv ^ Jdtfgli  t and  hi*  is  a 
him  atTonb.  it  <ranims  and ; at  'n  , pife . ! mTint  l hHt  occnpick  it^lf  prt'  ^aiincnth'  in  dis- 

jdingsfndr.  Gossipy  and  credulous,  and  given  eeminp  .nncl  rcllve  iinc  uhntMvvr  odd  or  airnt^ 
to  weak  exaggerandfti  he  oncP  uffprdftti  the  mg  thing?  oei: uv  in  t h ^ lffe  » r^u n d him.  Anil 
smart  one«  of  the  uelghhorliooti no  excellent ;■!  then  that  hfe  which  tht 

oppotttmif.y  Ur. exercise  their  ir-cenuiry  , and  ul!  : Teaos -have  stored'  wish  nil  fcjud*  »;if  wurm-hricd 
.sorts  of  absurd  itorips  were  set  ademt  througli  and  delidofta  rem^mbmnef4ft^d  whose  tuellaw 
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vci£Xt&- ' 2 «a.d  >i|itiutj >1K 

>2^^^  ^eTce^let^  fnHit  lrK>Marpii?»d^ 
cheffcf  fc is  n&kpx‘ arid  &<Mh  antdh »n  happy  (i>0b 
heart  to  fib:  fo»*l. 

After  ft  little  t am  aljbhjei 
er\ee  of  the  rtr»  nde.f  ; /.»mi  rh  0 

*|uie\  that  pervades  the  village  tmorm.-me  th*i 

■llfci»*  m/ii'M  i j *■>’  / ».  L iti  if  »iit*  **■  ,■• ' V./,.- ■ s-  ■'/:■■  -i\  '! 


^he  worM  i^ ‘‘ ten/’ 

As  the  tv^Uijurbt  d«*  pern*.  ■ 

Iti'jr.  i roar  out  Uifc  tluAy eonier*  as ■■f)u>ngh-.'ft. 
hud  been  lurking  there  ail  day  loop,  014.  Sdorube 
'^WpA-iin  ins  li^wnwftrd  wnv  r.o  warm  himself 
aguimi  file  long  walk  He  hns  *npf>eti  rurally 
Uvmght,  gTtil  is  Imppy  ns  u lord.  \V e 

tihn  to  ting  a little  in  tfaft  most  ijn- 
miiitjcnj  nnd  uninfftHigibie  of  voices, {[is  laugh 
and  ghfrtyful  tfs  he  cM*e*v  auu|  bte 
''\GfrtyL.tughf, " though  spoken  in  u ;i%&- 
& gruff M,  btokftn  wiili  c^tpttftun*  nnd  e$&. :hai 
nfctthhig  of  %vant  or  sadne^  iu  it  As  W 
awey  down  the  street  to  (d*  Timely  hud  in  the 
1mm,  the  induing  shadow*  do*e r -around  MW 
hiiling  Ms >*mt  form  from  »*,  us  mW  >ooa  thtu 
deeper  fclublow  irons  which  he  Will  neve  r^m  erg.** 
The  tavern  bemg  .long  •<£<>  dwimuUW  tho 
.store  non  alone  aif&m  itsbfe  n 'ciirt^r.^ee.  bf 
even!  ng  vetfih.  A J%d  prifticM  of  the  mate 
ppptitiiip  $f ii$  rlltHge  *1*  if*  hit  hbrw  ctnl  Of  hh 

evening  w i tha  |»itnidnztUtV  tlr^i  f feu r Inis  nor 
dwuy;<  h*  rew+mh  A.mmjbr-r  have  midi  fig,  to. 
<id,  to;  1>e  sure ttran¥ hear 
kwiiell  yp!t«it:  nriry  huve  triin^irfed  dnnng  the 
day.  Othen*;  votinger  oi&iir  Wmc  for  the  mere 
sake  sjF  finding u»Ome0iihg  going  ok  -'  thdy  am 
atieU  tmgeiv  mstle^S  follow^.  ? wonder  parch  r* 
do  not  ofienef  see  to  *vha<  « dfuigeroir^  2>)tcTii  of. 

iurtirhir  they  tear  trait*  iltefr  w$%>  Omtempt- 

umis  of  books  ami  ythd iy  i lUti  youthful  eaiergj^ 
which  is  so  «ov»rt Jty  ,alH>nr  the  farm  or  in 
the  ^hfj»pt  i>  prone  rd  eourhiulity  ahtl  Inkohiaf 
in  its  lersure  fimm*,  Wlmt  rare  men  vAucnuon 
'would  Imre  on* »le  of  some  <*f  ttee  >re  kdght 
mime ! lit  conm^t  w)\h  these  ure  i lioso  plutu4 
nature*  who  $(t  iiU  tbe>a.?ehitvg  long,  merely  ro 
puss  wwayr  fin/  tmie,  addingr little  to  the  tiUk  or 
nterriment  thht  in  evoked  about  the  stove. 


rm;vs u‘nv»  h*  dcirg>»?>»  ?»t  times  to  disfdify  lu>- 

fpr&tW  v-.',':  >•;  •/.</  ‘ . • /• 

.For  neurlr  ^n  bone  tM  has  »r»spivn<J  orui  Ue- 
U^hlM  ih^  chunoe  ho.  haft  found  «hotn 

pur  ?fovc  6rt  this  iCrvli  winter  afternoon  $.  onu 
while  ull  eii  with  !tungnv  ^drs  and  that 
hxw  n o t y tit  o.owpn^ud  theroselvej8t  he.  rije>nt  hh- 
rupflv,  «ud\^:e;  anddeniy;.'ftnd  nt  the 

.nFikrefr.of  k^«r:  And  now  that  i 

try  to  reeuU  .^ome  of  the  tn«ny  good  thlngjs  tie 
fans  heen.tnUteg  usv  T urn  surprised  to  dud  fhetu 
changed  to  the  prosi^t  ftiet*  beneath  my ^touelv 
The  wizard  hns  wit lul raw n hia  speth 

Sdioql  tit  out  ior  the  day  now,  and  o\tx  pre^ 
rimts  siiBtnirj  aiiothcr  iitu|>fiT)n  «f  eimttering 
rdoldt^n.  Those  Fmm  a distance  ilo  Mn-ir  er- 
rntida  <pucVly.  or,  having  Jofr  rbeir  on(er»  at 
Uiomiog  or  norm,  take  up  their  purchases  and 
are  nimbly  uwny.  on  the  aim  for  a ride  home. 
On*  Ikiie  itftTl  hm  Mr  gotten  faer  errand,  and, 
between  faefr  dprjfd  and  die  font  that  she  mil 
lose  her  ride  home  with  a neighbor,  gets  help- 
coufpsed^/--.  . . ■>•/■,■;!  ■’/ 1 ■ -y s ss  ;}  •' 

Oh  dear  ?:  what  wa*  ilfM  ller  forehead  is 
*11  knotted  with  perplexity,  > 

*k  Perhapi  it1#  chewifi'  gum,1’  ilrwte  a funny 

fell««b  V ■••!;■;*  ' •*  . ' /'A  'A  - 

‘•■  Or  pins  F;  save  a little  girl  who  U about  to 
r?>if  u eenrV worth,  and  has  vlinibed  upon  tho 
k?PHofcr  lor  fiiut  momentptis  purpose. 

*M3r  oran^~mUy>hi  7!Amihs*F'  n 

little  bpv  »vhh  fi  higr  mouth,,  follow i ug  tfu-ir  lea d, 
up4:  tryiug  ti^idteib  up"  too.  &■  s'y!''  Ay 
l dw-ek  thmnr  IVriiape  /efln  ahiuk;  for 
1i^r?  A*  W a«  it  *oda  ? teaF'  8trartgc- 

fy  • &i*pri%)h  t- yiKIy  vc*« fuse • ||ef ■ ; thp'mom^v • ':: 

No,  .no  v pot  any  of  \hem>  : 1>o  let  me 
illifxkl  Oh  *i burl  fhcregoes  Mr.  Munsgrb ^>nd 
ij,aw  X fxiuBt  walk  home.1’  Thi*  iiy  sphmi##iy^ 
deepalk  But  i nuppd  tei^pteh ing,  iM  h#r 

eve  cn a .piaCardf-:’*- Oh.  u>  matehei!  Be 
iiuick,  urtd  “p>’ilp^  I c:U  eauh  him  pnn  V'  l 
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To-night  the  boys  who  were  in  the  army  are 
telling  their  experiences,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  extravagance  of  their  stories.  One 
relates  that  he  lay  with  his  regiment  one  dark 
night  upon  the  battle-field,  sleeping  close  to  one 
he  supposed  a mess-mate.  Trying  to  waken  his 
fellow-sleeper,  at  the  call  in  the  gloom  of  the 
morning,  he  found  he  had  been  nestling  all 
night  against  a headless  foeman. 

With  more  of  animation  than  he  has  mani- 
fested all  day  long  beside,  the  drutnmer-boy 
tells  that  bis  regiment  passed  one  night  in  bare 
barracks.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  their  baggage 
was  way  back  in  the  mud.  “ I waked  up  shiv- 
ering in  the  night— almost  froze,  ” says  he.  44 1 
was  sure  I heard  the  drums  heatin’,  and  jumped 
up,  fumblin’  for  my  own.  Then  I thought  it 
didn’t  sound  quite  like  drums.  I could  hear 
the  fellers  shudderin’  all  about  me;  and,  Sir, 
that  noise  was  the  thnmpin’  of  their  heads 
upon  the  bare  boards  as  they  shivered  in  their 
sleep!” 

One  other  now  takes  his  turn  with  great  earn- 
estness. A member  of  his  company  was  hastily 


buried  one  day,  as  an  immediate  move  was  ex- 
pected. As  often  at  such  times,  the  grave  was 
rather  shallow.  44  We  didn’t  leave  that  day,” 
he  goes  on;  44 and  next  morning  I heard  some 
one  whistling  out  there,  as  contented  as  could 

be.  And  I’m  a sinner  if  it  wasn’t  L . He 

had  poked  his  head  up  through,  and  was  mad 
because  I hadn’t  brought  his  breakfast.  Being 
a new  hand,  he  supposed  this  a part  of  the  serv- 
ice, you  see.” 

The  best  talkers  do  not  generally  stay  long;  it 
is  the  dull  ones,  those  who  do  not  know  what  else 
to  do  with  themselves,  who  stay  and  *bore  each 
other  beyond  all  reason.  At  last,  all  custom- 
ers having  gone,  and  the  conversation  lapsing 
into  fearful  inanities,  we  close  the  shutters  as  a 
hint,  and  our  visitors  button  their  coats  about 
them  and  go  away  into  the  night — the  stranded 
drummer  last  of  all,  and  most  reluctant  to  leave 
the  stove.  Ere  the  crunch  of  their  footsteps  has 
died  away  upon  the  quiet  street  w'^put  out  the 
lights  and  hasten  to  our  own  more  secluded  fire- 
side, glad  that  from  here„at  least,  the  world  is 
shut  out. 


FREDERICK 

VI.— DIPLOMATIC  INTRIGUES  AND  MIL- 
ITARY ADVENTURE8. 

ON  the  river  Maas,  a few  miles  north  of  the 
present  city  of  Liege,  there  was  a cele- 
brated castle  called  Herstal.  For  many  gen- 
erations feudal  lords  had  there  displayed  their 
pomp  and  power ; and  it  had  been  the  theatre 
not  only  of  princely  revelry,  but  of  many  scenes 
of  violence  and  blood.  A surrounding  terri- 
tory of  a few  thousand  acres,  cultivated  by  serfs, 
who  were  virtually  slaves,  was  the  hereditary 
domain  of  the  petty  lords  of  the  castle.  A 
few  miles  south  of  the  castle  there  was  a mon- 
astery called  Liege,  which  was  a dependency 
of  the  lords  of  Herstal. 

Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolving  cen- 
turies the  rollicking  lords  grew  poor,  and  the 
frugal  monks  grew  rich.  A thrifty  city  rose 
around  the  monastery,  and  its  bishop  wielded 
a power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  more  potent 
than  had  ever  issued  from  the  walls  of  the  now 
crumbling  an^  dilapidated  castle.  In  some  of 
the  perplexing  diplomatic  arrangements  of  those 
days,  the  castle  of  Herstal,  with  its  surrounding 
district,  was  transferred  to  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia.  The  peasants,  who  had  heard  of 
the  military  rigor  of  Prussia,  where  almost 
every  able-bodied  man  was  crowded  into  the 
army,  were  exceedingly  troubled  by  this  trans- 
fer, and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  new  sovereign,  who  had  thus  succeeded 
to  the  ownership  of  themselves,  their  flocks,  and 
their  herds.  The  gleaming  sabres  of  Frede- 
rick William’s  dragoons  soon,  however,  brought 
them  to  terms.  Thus  compelled  to  submis- 
sion they  remained  unreconciled  and  irritated. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian  troops  the 
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authority  of  Frederick  William  over  the  Her- 
stal people  also  disappeared ; for  they  great- 
ly preferred  the  milder  rule  of  the  bishop  of 
Liege. 

The  bishop  denied  that  Frederick  William 
had  any  claim  to  Herstal.  He  brought  for- 
ward a prior  claim  of  his  own  in  behalf  of  the 
Church.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  when  propri- 
etor of  the  castle  and  its  dependencies,  had 
pawned  it  to  the  bishop  for  a considerable  sum 
of  money.  This  money,  the  bi>hop  averred, 
had  never  been  repaid.  Consequently  he  claim- 
ed the  property  as  still  in  his  possession. 

George  Ludwig,  count  of  Berg,  who,  at  this 
time  was  bishop  of  Liege,  was  a feeble  old  man 
tottering  beneath  the  infirmities  of  eighty-two 
years.  He  did  not  venture  upon  physical  re- 
; sistnnee  to  the  power  of  Prussia,  but  confined 
| himself  to  protests,  remonstrances,  and  to  the 
| continued  exercise  of  his  own  governmental 
I authority.  As  Herstal  was  many  leagues  dis- 
[ tant  from  Berlin,  was  of  comparatively  little 
! value,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  traversing 
foreign  states,  Frederick  William  offered  to  sell 
; all  his  claims  to  jt  for  about  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  The  proposal  not  being  either  ac- 
; cepted  or  rejected  by  the  bishop,  the  king;  anx- 
ious to  settle  the  question  before  his  death,  sent 
an  embassador  to  Liege,  with  full  powers  to 
arrange  the  difficulty  by  treaty.  For  three 
days  the  embassador  endeavored  in  vain  to  ob- 
tain an  audience.  He  then  returned  indig- 
nantly to  Berlin.  The  king,  of  course,  regard- 
ed this  treatment  as  an  insult.  The  bishop 
, subsequently  averred  that  the  audience  was  pre- 
vented by  his  own  sickness.  Such  was  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  when  Frederick  William  died. 
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Upon  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
as  officers  were  dispatched  through  the  realm 
to  exact  oaths  of  allegiance,  the  Herstal  peo- 
ple, encouraged  by  the  bishop,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge fealty  to  the  new  king.  Frederick 
was  tow  in  the  district  of  Cleve,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  Hemal.  He  sent  the  following  very 
decisive  summons  to  the  “Prince  Bishop  of 
, Liege,”  dated  Wesel,  September  4,  1740. 

“My  Cousin, — Knowing  all  the  assaults 
made  by  you  upon  my  indisputable  rights  over 
my  free  barony  of  Herstal,  and  how  the  sedi- 
tious ringleaders  there,  for  several  years  past, 
have  been  countenanced  by  you  in  their  detest- 
able acts  of  disobedience  against  me,  I have 
commanded  my  privy-counselor,  Rambonet,  to 
repair  to  your  presence,  and  in  my  name  to  re- 
quire from  you,  within  two  days,  a distinct  and 
categorical  answer  to  this  question : 

“ Whether  you  are  still  minded  to  assert 
your  pretended  sovereignty  over  Herstal,  and 
whether  you  will  protect  the  rebels  at  Herstal 
in  their  disorders  and  abominable  disobedience? 

“In  case  you  refuse,  or  delay  beyond  the 
term,  the  anfftver  which  I hereby  of  right  de- 
mand, you  will  render  yourself  alone  respons- 
ible, before  the  world,  for  the  consequences 
which  infallibly  will  follow.  I am,  with  much 
consideration,  my  cousin,  your  very  affection- 
ate cousin.  Frederick.” 

Rambonet  presented  the  peremptory  missive, 
and  waited  forty-eight  hours  for  the  answer. 
He  then  returned  to  Wesel  without  any  satis- 
factory reply.  Frederick  immediately  issued 
a manifesto,  declaring  the  reasons  for  his  ac- 
tion, and  ordered  two  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  who  were  all  ready  for  the  emergence,  to 
advance  immediately  to  Maaseyk,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  bishop,  take  possession 
of  it  and  of  the  surrounding  region,  quarter 
themselves  upon  the  people,  enforce  liberal  con- 
tributions, and  remain  there  until  the  bishop 
should  come  to  terms.1 

The  solid,  compact  army,  with  fan  try,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion, advanced  at  the  double-quick.  Arriving 
at  the  gates  of  Maaseyk,  not  a moment  was 
spent  in  parleying.  “ Open  the  gates  instant- 
ly,” was  the  summons,  “ or  we  shall  open  them 
with  the  petard.” 


> “As  the  bishops  of  Liege  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  contested  districts  more  than  a century,  and  as 
Frederick  William  bad  not,  any  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors, adopted  any  vigorous  measures  to  gain  pos- 
session of  them,  it  Is  not  probable  that  the  claim  of 
Frederick  was  very  well  founded.  At  nil  events,  his 
conduct  was  violent  and  unjust.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  districts  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  bnt  that 
of  avowing  their  allegiance  to  the  prince  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  ^hom  they  appear 
to  have  considered  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  When 
Frederick,  therefore,  sent  his  troops  to  live  upon  the 
lnhnWant*  °f  those  districts  at  discretion,  he  com- 
mitted an  act  of  tyranny  and  of  cruelty  which  no- 
thin? In  the  circumstances  of  the  case  could  Justify.** 
—Memoirs  of  Voltaire,  p.  44. 


With  great  courtesy  of  words,  but  pitiless 
energy  of  action,  general  Borck,  who  was  in 
command,  fulfilled  his  commission.  A contri- 
bution was  exacted  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  paid  within  three  days  ; sufficient  rations 
were  to  be  furnished  daily  for  the  troops,  or  the 
genera],  it  was  stated,  would  be  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  collecting  them  for  himself. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a day  were  to  be 
provided  for  the  general's  private  expenses. 
Remonstrances  were  of  no  avail.  Resistance 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  poor  old  bishop  called  loudly  upon  the 
emperor  of  Germany  for  help.  The  territory 
of  the  bishop  of  Liege  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  empire.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  im- 
mediately issued  a decree  ordering  Frederick  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  to  restore  the  money  which 
he  had  extorted,  and  to  settle  the  question  by 
arbitration,  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire.  This  was  the  last  decree  issued  by 
Charles  VI.  Two  weeks  after  he  died. 

Frederick  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrance 
of  the  emperor.  The  bishop,  in  his  distress, 
applied  to  the  French  for  aid,  and  then  to  the 
Dutch,  but  all  in  vAin.  He  then  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Berlin,  proposing  to  purchase  Herstal. 
The  king  consented  to  sell  upon  the  same  terms 
his  father  had  offered,  adding  to  the  sum  the 
expenses  of  his  military  expedition  and  other 
little  items,  bringing  the  amount  up  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  money 
was  paid,  and  the  Herstal  difficulty  was  settled. 
This  was  Frederick’s  first  act  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy. Many  severely  censured  him  for  the  vio- 
lent course  he  pursued  with  a power  incapable 
of  resistance.  All  admitted  the  energy  and 
sagacity  which  he  had  developed  in  the  affair. 

Voltaire,  in  his  Memoirs , says  that  he  drew  up 
the  manifesto  for  Frederick  upon  this  occasion. 
“The  pretext,”  he  writes,  “for  this  fine  expe- 
dition was  certain  rights  which  his  majesty  pre- 
tended to  have  over  a part  of  the  suburbs.  It 
was  to  me  he  committed  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  manifesto,  which  I performed  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  let  me ; never  suspect- 
ing that  a king  with  whom  I supped,  and  who 
called  me  his  friend,  could  possibly  be  in  the 
wrong.  The  affair  was  soon  brought  to  a con- 
clusion by  the  payment  of  a million  of  livres, 
which  he  exacted  in  good  hard  ducats,  and 
which  served  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  tour 
to  Strasbourg,  concerning  which  he  complained 
so  loudly  in  his  poetic  Jftose  epistle. 

“I  represented  to  him  that  perhaps  it  was 
not  altogether  prudent  to  print  his  Anti-MacJri - 
avel  just  at  the  time  that  the  world  might  re- 
proach him  with  having  violated  the  principles 
he  taught.  He  permitted  me  to  stop  the  im- 
pression. I accordingly  took  a journey  into 
Holland  purposely  to  do  him  this  trifling  serv- 
ice. But  the  bookseller  demanded  so  much 
money  that  his  majesty,  who  was  not  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  vexed  to  see  himself  in 
print,  was  better  pleased  to  be  so  for  nothing, 
than  to  pay  for  not  being  so.  I could  not  avoid 
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feeling  some  remorse  at  being  concerned  in 
printing  this  Anti-Machiavelian  book  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  a 
hundred  millions  in  his  cotfers,  was  robbing  the 
poor  people  of  Liege  of  another,  by  the  hand  of 
the  privy-counselor  Rambonet.” 1 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  words 
were  written  after  Voltaire  had  quarreled  with 
Frederick,  and  when  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
desire  to  represent  all  the  acts  of  the  king  in  as 
unfavorable  a light  as  possible.  Frederick  him- 
self, about  eight  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Herstal  difficulty,  gave  the  following  as  his 
version  of  the  affair : 

“A  miserable  bishop  of  Liege  thought  it  a 
proud  thing  to  insult  the  late  king.  Some  sub- 
jects of  Herstal,  which  belongs  to  Prussia,  had 
revolted.  The  bishop  gave  them  his  protection. 
Colonel  Kreutzen  was  sent  to  Liege  to  compose 
the  thing  by  treaty,  with  credentials  and  full 
power.  Imagine  it ; the  bishop  would  not  re- 
ceive him ! Three  days,  day  after  day,  he  saw 
this  envoy  apply  at  his  palace,  and  always  de- 
nied him  entrance.  These  things  had  grown 
past  endurance.” 

Frederick  returned  to  Berlin  by  a circuitous 
route,  which  occupied  ten  days.  His  uncle, 
king  George  II.  of  England,  whom  he  exceed- 
ingly disliked,  was  then  on  a visit  to  his  Hano- 
verian possessions.  Frederick  passed  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  Britannic  majesty  without  deign- 
ing to  call  upon  him.  The  slight  caused  much 
comment  in  the  English  papers.  It  was  regard- 
ed as  of  national  moment,  for  it  implied  that  in 
the  complicated  policy  which  then  agitated  the 
courts  of  Europe  the  sympathies  of  Prussia 
would  not  be  with  England. 

Soon  after  this  Frederick’s  next  younger 
brother,  Augustus  William,  who  was  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  in  default  of  a son  by 
Frederick,  was  betrothed  to  Louisa  Amelia  of 
Brunswick,  younger  sister  of  Frederick’s  bride. 

About  the  middle  of  October  Wilhelmina 
came  to  Berlin  to  see  her  brothers  again.  Nine 
years  had  passed  since  her  marriage,  and  seven 
since  her  last  sad  visit  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood, in  which  inauspicious  visit  the  wretched- 
ness of  her  early  years  had  been  renewed  by 
the  cruelty  of  her  reception.  In  Wilhelmina’s 
journal  we  find  the  following  allnsion  to  this 
her  second  return  to  Berlin : 

“ We  arrived  at  Berlin  the  end  of  October. 
My  younger  brothers,  followed  by  the  princes, 
of  the  blood  and  by  aU£he  court,  received  us  ar 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  I was  led  to  my  apart- 
ment, where  I found  the  reigning  queen,  my 
sisters,  and  the  princesses.  I learned,  with 
much  chagrin,  that  the  king  was  ill  of  tertian 
ague.  He  sent  me  word  that,  being  in  his  fit, 
he  could  not  see  me,  but  that  he  depended  on 
having  that  pleasure  to-morrow.  The  queen- 
mother,  to  whom  I went  without  delay,  was  in 
a dark  condition.  Her  rooms  were  all  hung  in 
their  lugubrious  drapery.  Every  thing  was  as 


1 Memoirs,  p.  47, 48. 


yet  in  the  depth  of  mourning  for  my  father. 
What  a scene  for  me ! Nature  has  her  rights. 

I can  say  with  truth  I have  almost  never  in  my 
life  been  so  moved  as  on  this  occasion.  My  in- 
terview with  my  mother  was  very  touching.” 

The  next  morning  Frederick  hastened  togreet 
his  sister.  Wilhelmina  was  not  pleased  with  his 
appearance.  The  cares  of  his  new  reign  en- 
tirely engrossed  his  mind.  The  dignity  of  an  a 
absolute  king  did  not  sit  gracefully  upon  him. 
Though  ostentatiously  demonstrative  in  his 
greeting,  the  delicate  instincts  of  Wilhelmina 
taught  her  that  her  brother’s  caresses  were  heart- 
less. He  was  just  recovering  from  a fit  of  the 
ague,  and  looked  emaciate  and  sallow.  The 
court  was  in  mourning.  During  those  funereal 
days  qo  festivities  could  be  indulged  in.  The 
queen-mother  was  decorously  melancholy : she 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  disappointed,  but 
excessively  chagrined,  to  find  that  she  was  ex- 
cluded by  her  son  from  the  slightest  influence  in 
public  affairs.  The  distant,  arrogant,  and  as- 
suming airs  of  the  young  king  soon  rendered 
him  unpopular. 

“ A general  discontent,”  writes  Wilhelmina, 

“ reigned  in  the  country.  The  love  of  his  sub- 
jects was  pretty  much  gone.  People  spoke  of 
him  in  no  measured  terms.  Some  accused  him 
of  coring  nothing  about  those  who  helped  him 
as  prince  royal.  Others  complained  of  his  av- 
arice as  surpassing  that  of  the  late  king.*  He 
was  accused  of  violence  of  temper,  of  a suspi- 
cious disposition,  of  distrust,  haughtiness,  dis- 
simulation. I would  have  spoken  to  him  about 
these  had  not  my  brother  Augustus  William 
and  the  queen  regnant  dissuaded  me.” 

Frederick  invited  his  sister  to  visit  Jiim  at 
Reinsberg,  to  which  place  either  business  or 
pleasure  immediately  called  him.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  days  Wilhelmina,  with  the  neglect- 
ed queen  Elizabeth,  repaired  to  thp  enchanting 
ch&teau,  hoping  to  find,  amidst  its  rural  scenes, 
that  enjoyment  which  she  never  yet  had  been 
able  to  find  in  the  sombre  halls  of  the  Berlin 
palace.  Here  quite  a gay  company  was  assem- 
bled. Frq^erick  was  very  laboriously  occupied 
during  the  day  in  affairs  of  state.  But  in  the 
evening  he  appeared  in  the  social  circles,  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  all  by  his  conversation- 
al brilliance,  and  by  the  apparent  heartiness 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  amusements  of 
the  court.  He  took  an  active  part  in  some  pri- 
vate theatricals,  and  none  were  aware  of  the 
profound  schemes  of  ambition  which,  cloaked 
by  this  external  gayety,  were  engrossing  his 
thoughts. 

On  the  25th  qf  October  a courier  arrived,  di- 
rect from  Vienna,  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  had  died  five  days 
before.  The  king  was  at  the  time  suffering 
from  a severe  *tack  of  chills  and  fever.  There 
was  quite  a long  deliberation  in  the  court  wheth- 
er it  were  safe  to  communicate  the  agitating  in- 
telligence to  his  majesty  while  he  was  s#sick. 
They  delayed  for  an*  hour,  and  then  cautiously 
informed  the  king  of  the  great  event.  Freder- 
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soul  must  have  been  ngitated  by  the  Mings  to 
it?  profoundest-  depths.  The  death  of  the  em- 
peror, at  that  time,  was  unexpected.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  Frederick  had,  in  the  som- 
bre recesses  of  his  mind,  resolved  upon  a course 
of  action  when  the  emperor  .should  die  which 
he  knew’  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  mo- 
mentous results.  In  fact,  this  action  proved 
the  occasion  of  wars  and  woes  from  which, 
could  the  king  have  foreseen  them,  he  would 
doubtless  have  shrunk  back  appalled. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  left  no  son.  He 
therefore  promulgated  a new  law  of  succession 
in  a decree  known  throughout  Europe  as  the 
“Pragmatic  Sanction/'  By  the  custom  of  the 


ick  listened  in  silence ; uttered  not  a word ; made 
no  sign.1  Subsequent  events  proved  that  his 


Hie  majesty/1  says  >L  Bielfeld, 


_ did  not  appear 

to  be  greatly  moved.  But  what  followed  convinces 
me  t hat  he  possesses  the  art  of  composing:  his  counte- 
nance; and  that  the  emotion  passed  with l u.  For  he 
rose  soon  after,  seat  for  M.  Von  Eichel.  «ecretary  of 
the  cabinet,  and  commanded  him  to  write  to  marshal 
Schwerin  and  M.  Von  Pot}  e wilts  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  order  them  to  come  Immediately  to  Reins- 
berg.  These  gentlemen  arrived  forthwith.  They  dai- 
ly held  long  and  very  secret  conferences  with  his  ma- 
jesty. They  say  that  sovereigns  have  »qmefimea  au- 
thority even  over  their  infirmities  The  fever  has 
shown  itself  docile  to  the  will  of  the  monarch;  for  aft- 
er twc»  slight  attacks  it  has  entirely  /left  him.11— Loi- 
ter?, tv.  p.  is. 
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realm -She  sceptre  could  descend  only  to  male  nig  the  ftMiuie  uf  hi*  dpt  cam?-*  he  Paid a i,;  If  duo. 
heirs.  But  by  this  'decree  the  king  deel.ii^d  ;■  uiv  OassClli  \vorv,hy;ie;yon  soon  know  wfwt 

that  the  crown  of  the  hunne  of  Mapaburg  should  | h mv  cmnpkdnt.  A*  h K you  will  only  learn 
Inf  transmuted  y*v  lp&  d;utghmiv  Maria  Theresa*  after  you  have  diwFet-.ivd  me  ” 

Tlijtf  law  had  beep  miiw  by  the  grates  of  nil  1 IK*  then  to  lie  shown  the  rrufj  hi 

the  kingdoms  nm]  piiucJimh ties-  which  composed  • which  Kis’  placed  otter  that  op-, 

the  Ans;ib:n  ioorout'hy.  All  the  jciui'inft  pow~,  Vmtiorn,  His-  iln'aghter,-iWari.a  Thereto,  who 
tar*,  of  i**VTits a-  j had  maffkdthe  grand  was  in  a 

su!%  Uw^siny  J'olamU  Sweden  Denmark,  mid  d/ieute  state  r»f  hpiih.  The  death,  of  tier  la- 
thi*. Gci  iiiftine  body — had  bound  themselves  by  ' fher  would  place  The  weighty  crown  upon  hr/ 
treaty  to  ftMiinhthr  the  4*  Pragmatic  Sanctiou  T youthful  brow.  and  Agitation  ihrvw  her 

It  \vti.s  h .piun'euhh;  and  wise  arrange  me  ftt?  .gc-r  \ hdpleste  npon  her  bed.  feo  important  va,  hfr 
ceptoW6  ■ &>  fhe  pubpie  of  AuMtfa  and  to  the  dyV  life  to  rihfc  w^rld  tfrgi  the  kmj/eror  wasupwftU^g 
'nasties -of  Rti rope  xi*  a mean*.  of  Averting  it  war  that,  in  her  then  cwu?itiuttt  she  should  caret  the 
of  Mu-cc.ssiuu,  whirl!  might  involve  all  the  Ugh  teirh*eimm'her„ 

iu>ns  of  the  comineuf  in  f he  c onflict,  uTfcll  my  Theresa/'  raid  he,  in  faint  a?n<  dj© 

•flLlfta' te • emperor  was  ah  uyent  tug  kerctOSi  d'thnt  UbjgHs 
which  main  irnkrsH  pvety  ftai&gr,  Upon  life  i far  tthscuM*/'  . V . a ^ 

r»> turn  KonV  » hunting  .:*■*<•  linnon  into  Hungary  j The  empress*  had  funied  away  r»t  .i-hyDsD' 

. :he  .waif.  AtiitefedV on  Ti?'u  wig  y evening,  October  ] hud 

V\  hy  M*  gfi  M hdfefvOy  ft  to  iit  which  was  ouppo&tf  lendam.^  into  her  datitfhiei'  M art  a Th*iwTv 
W eating  imprudently  of  j chdrobef,  Sjhc now ’.■vi'vih *.: 

fhiidm«‘0iw.  iHw  ^cknvss,  ha  thing' the  skill  of  you/iget  ciiiUhvaifc  f*>r  hu*!  mbV«,  aa  \he 
- * iitsil . by  Saturday  .n{g:bt  ytarh ^ ,fe«l : 

been  me  »i  binning,  ikj  Tuevday  it  w a*  thought  . Bac  npnmnent.  she  tlifevt  her/eif  wjiun  ibe  l/d 
that  he  was1  dying.  The  pop/:  utincio  admin-  ' of  her  dying  lm?ban«l,  and  exclaimed,  in  f>an- 
istere.4  to  him  the  sura  ament  of  the  Lord/  Sup-  Kicd  tone*.  ‘*  Do  not  leave  me, l De  ocu 
p&X.  His  map-sty  umuifeskul  giTi^t  eonnio^ure  | t«eliT  •;'  ' ’ r(  ^ ;’  f ^ ‘ \ * ' -'  • 

in  vigyy  bf  rue  ispUjiute  cltaMge  before  him,  and  During  all  the  day  of  'Wednesday  weeping 
bHtd  by i oni*  who  wh»  wcefdug  nt  >ib  bedside  : J frkmdc?  stootl  around  the  bed,  as  the  la^np  of 
l"l  am  not  afraid  tn  ronkrmpiaving  the  dread  life  Hiekcrcd  in  iis  ^oeky.t  Uvery  rrunnem  it 
tribAriotl  befufy  which  I 'must  mw-w-Mmn  ap-  wi^  ir^pecifyJ ih.it  .f!ie  ytnpei'Dr  wuuUl 
pefM*>  I am  cfcytttin of iny  cn«8g.  Looknt  tu«,  %\$. l«*t.  At  two  o'clock  the  hey \ inottiittg  the 
A nifm  that  is  ccMih  wf  h‘t^  can  cmer  Mr  fpMi  pM% Tf#  ftf gh t , Tthd  the  U.fe'U*^  ‘aicn« 
mjcU  a joiirnuy  with  guv&  cour^gfe  ^nd  a The  grief-stnrken  tanjne-i/  du^l 

pusetf  mind.  ; Uu*  ryes  of  Lee  deparrud  hnsliand,  kis*'d  lUI 

Tu  kii.  piiyskiuns,  who  were  doubtful  respet  h hsuMik  and  “ was  cunind  our  more  dead 
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alive. " Thus  ended  thy  male  hue  of  thti  House  Rut  Uic  young  k ui£  Frederick  wu*  v ery  *iij> 
of  Liuprdmrg,  uftef  Jive  centuries  «*f  roval  #wav.  biting  of  enlarging  the  border*  $£  his  Liifipu- 
The  emperor  di*d  the  20tli  of  October,  1T40,  in  lian  realm,  ami  of  thus  attaining  n ‘higher  posi- 
tht-  fi|ty-4i(xth  veer  uf  his  age.  non  among  the  proud,  and  powerful  monarch* 

/ Frederick  received  the  tidings  of  .this  who  feurmutideti  him.  Maria  Thort^ri,  who  hud 
dtmtli  he  rose,  dressed  him  seif,  and  his  ague  .inherited  the  crown  of  Anuria*  was  a remrirka- 
di&ippenred  ro  r&rimt  no  more.  A courier  was  bly  hemmiuk  graceful,.  am]  mwo tnpii.slled  verb ig 
immediately  dispatched,  ut  the  top  of  his  speed,  lady,  io  the  tweiity-foiirfh  year  of  In r age-. " She 
to  summon  10  his  presence  general  Schwerin  was  a young  wife,,  having  imurifcd  Francis  duke 
and  M.  Fodtr-vilsJos  oh.n.«f  minister,  'Two  days  of  i.mruinca  IjUrTvaUh,  as  we  have  tneir- 
must  elapse  before  they  (•♦mid  reach  liuit  In  ItoinriL  wai  at  iliai  limy  dedicate.  Frederick 
the  meuTi  time  f he  king,  raking  .eouiwdj  of  no  ihpnghf  a$»jjttrtttnt$ri‘'$  T^G/raJde  tfiirj  -for 
one,  was  maturing  his  plans  and  funking  ipdm  viming  Site-ut  from  Austria,  ?*nd  annexing  u 
J >»t  Vigofoiit*  preparution^  for  thidr  fc&corttioir  tobGowri  kingdom,  ; The  ypueon  yyfiik  cm  indy 
He  wrote  the  oex?  day  to  Voltaire,  hi  aUuriop  |Q<JXjpcuNcm*vd,  and  could  not  prove  a very  for- 
to  the  eropmw!*  Jeaili : - y -Vy.*  „•  - tnfjl&bfe  mdfmiiyvWm^  army  pas 

'**■%  belfcve  cIku  there,  will,  by  dune  next,  be  in  no  respect  either  it?  number,  dheiphue,  or 
more  talk  of  mihpont  soldiers,  treiiches,’  than  ohiicnrl,  prepared  for  war.  Her  t return ry  was 
of  actresses  and  dancers  for  i he  halier.  This  deplorably  empty.  There  was  also  rensem  for 
* changes  the  entire  system  of  feurojw.  Frederick  to  Iwjfe  riljfti trmu would 

if  is  the  Httk  ^rorie  which ^iebuoftadtn'xft&r  saw'  rise  in  opposition  id lie**/ dj*pmlhg  the  Mtcee$- 
in  hot  dream,  lho^omug-  if nelf  and  railing  down  *io». 

on  the  image  mwdc  of  -four-  ineuk,  whmh  it  On  Whr»(9f  w^$4n 

shivers  to  rum  ” J ' rho ysu*v  prime  of  rnanhmKf  lie  was  ambitious 

On.  rlu<  o»udotn>4t  Aoot^er  of  prnftna^  l/eiwpep  ,n  uribtsry  vepown.  Ife  had  a compae*  mine 
ibar  apt!  Thbtud  tvftd  Iftittgaty,  th§fe  nrensrih  better  drill 

was  nip  Aitafrf&Tji  .realm  dulled  &ih>*hv  The  u/id  mon?  ftfifp iy' jprpvfjly d St i i-U  id i tii fc  apjigru- 
eoiin  try - e-in  braced  a mrrhon  .of  twenty  thou-,  ms  of  way  riom  s?ny  othor  tronpv  in  Europe, 
sand.  *<pi:tre  miles,  hiring  about  xvritr  as  large  j:' iBieTnigidhybof  hh»  lather  had  left  him  with  a 
as  the.  Stale  of  Vermrinu  The  popuhitimr  wu*  | rfca^ury .full  io  rivcrihjwing.  To  take*  miliiury 
altdiit  nvo  trull  i on  it.  Fu;  more  tiuuba  century  posse^mn  tit  Sllcshi  would  bu  a very  easy  thing. 
SUc^iii  had  been  a portion  of  ri»e  Aueiiian  king-  There  wa*  nothing'  to  nKstruct  the  no.ii  r?f  Ids 
tiom.  Ti.mpy  mid  th$f  aistiiy  of  Euvch^,  had  troops  Acvo^  tbt  Rtjidier^.  There  w ere.  no 
snneti^ricd  the  title.  4 ctrongly  garrisonml  furtr^es^  and  uut  above 
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l>y  the  most  solemn  guarantees  to  respect  the 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  states.  There  was 
seemingly,  a great  want  of  magnanimity  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  extreme  youth*  inex- 
perience, and  delicate  health  of  the  young 
queen*  who  was  also  embarrassed  bv  an  empty 
treasury  and  a weakened  and  undisciplined 
army.  Frederick  had  also  made,  in  his  Anti 
MachUmvl,  loud  protestation*  of  his  love  of  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity.  Mr,  Carlyle,  white  hon- 
estly stating  these  facta,  still  does  not  blame 
Frederick  for  the  seizing  the  opportunity  which 
the  death  of  the  emperor  presented  for  him  to 
enlarge  his  dominions  by  plundering  the  domain 
of  Maria  There**. 

“It  is  almost  touching, *’  Mr.  Carlyle  writes, 
‘■  to  reflect  how  unexpectedly,  like  a bolt  out 
of  the  blue,  all  this  had  come  upon  Frederick, 
and  how  it  overset  his  fine  programme  for  the 
winter  at  Ueittsberg,  and  for  his  life  generally. 
Not  the  Peaceable  magnanimities,  but  the  War- 
like, are  the  thing  appointed  Frederick  this 
whiter,  and  mainly  henceforth.  Those  * golden 
or  soft  radiances'  which  we  saw  in  him.  admi- 
rable to  Voltaire  ami  to  Frederick,  and  to  an 
esurient  philanthropic  world,  it  is  not  those,  it 
is  the  ‘steel  bright  or  stellar  kind’  that  are  to 
become  predominant  in  Frederick’s  existence? 
grim  hail-storm*,  thunder*,  and  tornado  for  an 
existence  to  him  instead  of  the  opulent  geniali- 
ties and  halcyon  weather  anticipated  by  him- 
self and  others. 

“ Indisputably  enough  to  us,  if  not  yet  to 
Frederick.  ' Keitisberg  and  Life  to  the  Mines' 


three  thousand  soldiers  in  the  whole  realm. 
No  one  even  snspehted  that  Frederick  would 
lay  any  claim  to  the  territory,  or  that  there  was 
the  slightest  danger  of  invasion.  The  compli- 
cated claim  which  he  finally  presented,  in  of- 
ficial manifestoes,  was  founded  upon  transac- 
tions which  had  taken  place  a hundred  years 
before.  In  conversation  with  his  friends  he 
did  not  lay  much  stress  upon  any  legitimate 
title  he  had  to  the  territory.  He  frankly  ad- 
mitted, to  quote  his  own  words,  that  “Ambi- 
tion, interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk 
about  me,  carried  the  day,  and  I decided  for 
war.”? 

The  general  voice  of  history  has  severely 
condemned  the  Prussian  king  for  this  invasion 
of  Silesia.  Frederick  probably  owed  hi*  life  to 
the  interposition  of  the  fin  her  of  Maria  Theresa, 
when  the  young  prince  was  threatened  with  the 
8c  a field  by  his  own  father.  Prussia,  was  bound 


1 Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  claims  of  Frederick  to 
Silesia,  eft y* : “They  amount  to  this,  that  the  \nmtp  of 
Brandenburg  hud  some  ancient  pretettrion*  to  Silesia, 
find  had,  in  the  previous  century,  been  compelled,  by 
hard  usage  oo  the  part  of  ihe  court  of  Vienna,  to  waive 
those  pretensions.  It  i*  certain  that,  whoever  might 
have  been  origin  ally  In  the  right,  Prussia  had  sub- 
mitted* Prince  after  prince  of  the  boane  of  Branden- 
burg had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  arrangement. 
Snyt  the  court  of  Berlin  bad  recently  been  allied  with 
that  of  Vienna,  and  hud  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
the  Austrian  states.  Ia  It  pot  perfectly  clear  Utah  if 
antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent 
treaties  and  longpos^e^lon,  the  world  can  never  be 
at  pesee  for  a dlV  V'—Lif*  0/  Frederick  the  Gnat,  by 
Macaulay,  p.  02» 
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are  done.  On  a sudden,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  horizon,  see  miraculous  Opportunity  rush- 
ing hitherward;  swift,  terrible,  clothed  with 
lightning  like  a courser  of  the  gods ; dare  you 
clutch  him  by  the  thunder-mane,  and  fling  your- 
self upon  him,  and  make  for  the  Empyrean  by 
that  course  rather?  Be  immediate  about  it 
then ; the  time  is  now  or  never  1 No  fair  judge 
can  blame  the  yonng  man  that  he  laid  hold  of 
the  flaming  Opportunity  in  this  manner,  and 
obeyed  the  new  omen.  To  seize  such  an  Op- 
portunity and  perilously  mount  upon  it  was  the 
part  of  a young,  magnanimous  king,  less  sensi- 
ble to  the  perils  and  more  to  the  other  consid- 
erations than  one  older  would  have  been.”1 

With  the  utmost  secrecy  Frederick  matured 
his  plans.  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  he 
was  about  to  embark  in  some  important  mili- 
tary enterprise.  The  embassadors  from  other 
courts  exerted  all  their  ingenuity,  but  in  vain, 
to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  army  was  to 
march.  Though  the  French  had  an  embassa- 
dor at  Berlin,  still  it  would  seem  that  Voltaire 
was  sent,  as  a spy,  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship, to  attempt  to  ferret  out  the  designs  of  the 
king.  These  men,  who  did  not  profess  any  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  religion,  seem  also  to 
have  trampled  under  feet  aU  the  instincts  of 
honor.  Voltaire  endeavored  to  conceal  his 
treachery  beneath  smiles  and  flattery,  writing 
even  love  verses  to  the  king.  The  king  kept 
his  own  secret.  Voltaire  was  not  a little  cha- 
grined by  his  want  of  success.  In  his  billet  of 
leave  he  wrote : 

* 

“Non,  malgr6  vos  vertns,  non  malgr6  vos  appae, 

Mon  Ame  n’cst  point  satisfaite: 

Non,  vons  n'Ates  qu’nne  coquette, 

Qui  enbjugnez  les  ccenrs,  et  ne  vons  donnez  pas.”* 

Frederick,  while  equally  complimentary,  while 
lavishing  gifts  and  smiles  upon  his  guest,  to 
whom  he  had  written  that  as  there  “could  be 
but  one  God,  so  there  could  be  but  one  Vol- 
taire,* ’ wrote  from  Ruppin  to  M.  Jordan,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  just  before  Voltaire  took  his 
leave : 

“Thy  miser”  (Voltaire)  “shall  drink  to  the 
lees  of  his  insatiable  desire  to  enrich  himself.  He 
shall  have  the  three  thousand  thalers  [$2250]. 
He  was  with  me  six  days.  That  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  thalers  [$375]  a day. 


That  is  paying  dearly  for  a fool.  Never  had 
court  fool  such  wages  before. ’* 

The  Austrian  envoy  expressed  to  his  court  a 
suspicion  that  Silesia  might  be  threatened.  The 
reply  which  came  back  was  that  the  Austrian 
court  would  not,  and  could  not,  believe  that  a 
prince  who  was  under  such  obligations  to  the 
father  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  who  had  made 
such  loud  professions  of  integrity  and  philan- 
thropy, could  be  guilty  of  such  an  outrage. 

Frederick  did  what  he  could  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  court  at  Reinsberg  by  multi- 
plying gayeties  of  every  kind.  There  was  feast- 
ing, and  music,  and  dancing,  and  theatric  ex- 
hibitions, often  continuing  until  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  In  the  mean  time  couriers  were 
coming  and  going.  Troops  were  moving.  Pro- 
visions and  the  materiel  of  war  were  accumula- 
ting. Anxious  embassadors  watched  every 
movement  of  the  king’s  hand,  weighed  every 
word  which  escaped  his  lips,  and  tried  every 
adroit  measure  to  elicit  from  him  his  secret. 

The  Danish  minister,  Pratorius,  wrote  to  his 
court  from  Berlin : 

“From  all  persons  who  return  from  Reins- 
berg the  unanimous  report  is  that  the  king 
works  the  whole  day  through,  with  an  assiduity 
which  is  unique;  and  then,  in  the  evening, 
gives  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  with  a 
vivacity  of  mirth  and  sprightly  humor  which 
makes  those  evening  parties  charming.” 

The  marquis  of  Botta,  the  Austrian  envoy, 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  plans  of  Frederick, 
descanted  upon  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
roads  in  Silesia,  which  province  he  had  traversed 
in  coming  to  Berlin.  The  king  listened  with 
a quiet  smile,  and  then,  with  much  apparent  in- 
difference, replied : 

“Tho  worst  which  can  happen  to  those  who 
wish  to  travel  in  Silesia  is  to  get  spattered  with 
the  mud.” 

The  English  envoy,  sir  Guy  Dickens,  being 
utterly  baffled  in  all  his  endeavors  to  discover 
the  enterprise  upon  which  the  king  was  about 
to  embark,  wrote  to  his  court : 

“Nobody  here,  great  or  small,  dares  make 
any  representation  to  this  young  prince  against 
the  measures  he  is  pursuing,  though  all  are 
sensible  of  the  confusion  which  must  follow.  A 
prince  who  had  the  least  regard  to  honor,  truth, 
and  justice,  could  not  act  the  part  he  is  going 
to  do.  But  it  is  plain  his  only  view  is  to  de- 
ceive us  all,  and  conceal  for  a while  his  ambi- 
tious and  mischievous  designs.”  * 

Dickens  at  length  ventured  to  ask  the  king 
directly,  “What  shall  I write  to  England?” 

Frederick  angrily  replied,  “You  can  have  no 
instructions  to  ask  that  question.  And  if  you 
had,  I have  an  answer  ready  for  you.  England 
has  no  right  to  inquiro  into  my  designs.  Your 
great  sea  armaments,  did  I ask  you  any  ques- 
tion about  them  ? No ! I was,  and  am,  silent 
on  that  head.”1 

1 In  this  wicked  world  power  seldom  respects  weak- 
ness. No  sooner  was  the  emperor  dead  than  four 
claimants  sprang  up  to  wrest  from  Maria  Theresa  a 
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i The  king  of  Prussia,  the  Anti-MacMavel,  had  al- 
ready frilly  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of 
violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally  whom 
he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of  plunging  all  Europe 
into  a long,  bloody,  and  desolating  war,  and  all  this 
for  no  other  end  whatever  except  that  he  might  ex- 
tend bis  dominions  and  see  his  name  in  the  gazettes. 
He  determined  to  assemble  a great  army  with  speed 
and  secrecy  to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa 
should  be  apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich 
province  to  his  kingdom.'*— bi/e  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
by  Macaulay,  p.  01. 

a No,  notwithstanding  yonr  virtues,  notwithstand- 
ing your  attractions. 

My  soul  is  not  satisfied. 

No,  yon  are  but  a coquette; 

Yon  subjugate  the  hearts  of  others,  and  do  not 
give  your  own. 

Vox-  Xh-Na  240.-54 
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By  the  10th  of  December,  within  a fortnight 
of  the  time  that  the  king  received  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  had  collected 
sach  a force  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  that  there 
oonld  be  no  question  that  the  invasion  of  that 
province  was  intended.  As  not  the  slightest 
preparation  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria to  meet  such  an  event,  the  king  could  with 
perfect  ease  overrun  the  province  and  seize  all 
its  fortresses.  But  Austria  was,  in  territory, 
resources,  and  military  power,  vastly  stronger 
than  Prussia.  It  was  therefore  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  Frederick  could  hold  the  province,  after 
he  had  seized  it,  unless  he  could  encourage 
others  to  dispute  the  succession  of  Maria  The- 
resa, and  thus  involve  Europe  in  a general  war. 
Frederick,  having  made  all  his  arrangements 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  sent  to  Maria 
Theresa  a message  which  could  be  regarded 
only  as  an  insult : 

“ Surrender  to  me  peaceably,”  was  the  sub- 
stance of  this  demand,  “ the  province  of  Silesia, 
and  I will  be  the  ally  of  your  majesty  in  main- 
taining your  right  to  the  throne,  and  in  defend- 
ing the  integrity  of  all  the  rest  of  your  realms. 
I will  exert  my  influence  to  have  the  grand 
dnke  Francis1  chosen  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
will  also  immediately  pay  one  million  of  dollars 
into  the  Austrian  treasury.  ” 

An  embassador,  count  De  Gotter,  was  sent  to 
Yienna,  to  present  this  demand  to  Maria  The- 
resa. He  was  authorized,  in  case  these  terms 
were  not  accepted,  to  declare  war.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  before  the  count  could  possibly  reach 
Vienna , consequently  before  there  was  any  dec- 
laration of  war,  or  even  any  demand  presented, 
Frederick,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  had  entered 
Silesia,  and  was  seizing  its  defenseless  for- 
tresses.* 

As  the  king  was  about  to  embark  upon  this 
enterprise,  it  was  proposed  to  place  upon  the 
banners  the  words,  44  For  God  And  Our  Coun- 
try.” But  Frederick  struck  out  the  words 
44 For  God,”  saying  that  it  was  improper  to  in- 
troduce the  name  of  the  Deity  into  the  quarrels 
of  men ; and  that  he  was  embarking  in  war  to 
gain  a province,  not  for  religion.*  In  a brief 
speech  to  his  soldiers  he  said : 


part  or  the  whole  of  the  kingdoms  she  had  Inherited 
from  her  Hither ; and  this,  notwithstanding  nearly  all 
the  powers  of  Earope  had  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  claimed  Bohemia, 
l)pom  an  article  in  the  will  of  the  emperor  Ferdiuand 
L,  made  two  centuries  before.  The  king  of  Poland 
demanded  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  in  virtue  of 
the  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Joseph,  elder  brother  of  Charles  VI.  The 
king  of  Spain  claimed  all  the  Austrian  possessions,  in 
consequence  of  his  descent  from  the  wife  of  Philip  II., 
who  was  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  b unted  up  an  obsolete  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  But  for  the  embarrassment  into 
which  these  claims  plunged  Maria  Theresa,  Frederick 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  invade  the  province  of 
8ilesia.  The  woes  which,  in  consequence,  desolated 
the  nations  of  Earope  no  mind  but  that  of  the  omnis- 
cient God  can  gauge. 

1 The  husband  of  Maria  Theresa. 

* Volt  aim's  Age  of  Louis  XV.,  i.  p.  54.  * Id. 


“Y 

44  Gentlemen,  I do  not  look  upon  you  as  my 
subjects,  but  as  my  friends.  The  troops  of 
Brandenburg  have  always  signalized  themselves 
by  their  courage,  and  given,  on  different  occa- 
sions, the  fullest  evidences  of  their  bravery.  I 
shall  be  an  eye-witness  to  all  yonr  exploits. 
You  will  always  fight  in  my  presence.  I will 
recompense  those  who  shall  distinguish  them- 
selves for  their  zeal  in  my  service,  rather  as  a 
father  than  as  a sovereign.” 

In  reference  to  this  campaign  the  king  sub- 
sequently wrote : 44  At  the  death  of  the  emperor 
there  were  but  two  Austrian  regiments  in  Si- 
lesia. Being  determined  to  assert  my  right  to 
that  duchy,  I was  obliged  to  make  war  during 
the  winter,  that  I might  make  the  banks  of  the 
Neisse  the  scene  of  action.  Had  I waited  till 
the  spring,  what  we  gained  by  one  single  march 
would  certainly  have  cost  us  three  or  four  diffi- 
cult campaigns.”1 

To  the  summons  which  Frederick  sent  to 
Maria  Theresa,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Silesia,  no  response  could  be  returned,  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  bat  a peremp- 
tory refusal.  The  reply  was  unanswerable  in 
its  logic.  Though  it  was,  in  general,  couched 
in  courteous  terms,  one  sentence  crept  into  it  of 
rather  scornful  defiance. 

44  It  seems  strange,”  said  the  Austrian  min- 
ister of  war, 44  that  his  Prussian  majesty,  whose 
official  post  in  Germany,  as  chamberlain  of  the 
emperor,  is  to  present  the  basin  and  towel  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  should  now  presume  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  it.” 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  12th  of  December, 
1740,  there  was  a very  splendid  masked  ball  in 
Berlin.  The  king  and  queen  were  both  present. 
The  mind  of  the  king  was  evidently  preoccu- 
pied, though  he  endeavored  to  assume  an  air 
of  gayety.  Privately  quitting  the  ball,  at  a 
late  hoar,  be  set  out,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
troops  whom  he  had  assembled  near  the  Sile- 
sian frontier.  A small  escort  only  accompanied 
him.  It  was  a cold  winter’s  day.  Driving 
rapidly,  they  reached  Frankfort  that  night,  sixty 
miles  distant.  In  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the 
king  was  again  upon  the  road,  and,  after  a drive 
of  forty  miles,  reached  Crossen,  a border  town, 
where  he  established  his  head-qnarters. 

Two  Silesian  barons  called  upon  him,  and 
presented  a Protest,  from  the  authorities  they 
represented,  against  his  meditated  invasion, 
the  design  of  which  was  now  manifest  to  alL 
The  king  received  them  very  courteously,  tossed 
the  Protest  to  a secretary  to  file  away  or  to  cast 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  invited  the  two 
gentlemen  to  dine  with  him. 

The  next  day  the  Prussian  army,  in  two  di- 
visions, occupying  a space  about  ten  miles  long 
: and  ten  broad,  in  the  lines  of  march,  crossed 
I the  frontiers  and  entered  the  Silesian  territory.* 

1 Military  Instructions,  p.  171. 

* The  army  with  which  Frederick  invaded  Silesia 
consisted  of  a general  force  of  28,000  men,  which  was 
! followed  by  a rear-guard  of  12,000.  He  had.  In  all. 
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Frederick  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that 
he  had  come  as  a friend ; that  no  one  would  be 
molested  in  person,  property,  or  religious  priv- 
ileges ; and  that  every  thing  used  by  the  army 
would  be  amply  paid  for. 

In  very  rapid  march,  the  troops  advanced 
through  Griinberg  toward  Glogau,  about  forty 
miles  in  the  interior.  Here  there  was  a fortified 
town,  which  was  considered  the  key  of  north- 
ern Silesia.  It  was  but  feebly  garrisoned,  and 
was  entirely  unprepared  for  resistance.  By 
great  exertions  the  Austrian  governor  of  the 
province,  count  Wallis,  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand, general  Browne,  succeeded  in  placing  be- 
hind the  works  a little  garrison  of  one  thousand 
men.  The  whole  population  was  summoned  to 
work  upon  the  ramparts.  Count  Wallis  re- 
mained in  Glogau.  General  Browne  took  com- 
mand of  the  troops  and  garrisons  abroad.  But 
there  was  a division  of  sentiment  within  the 
walls.  Quite  a large  portion  of  the  population 
was  Protestant,  and  would  be  glad  to  come  un- 
der the  protection  of  Protestant  Prussia.  The 
Catholics  were  zealous  for  the  continued  reign 
of  Austria. 

The  Prussian  troops,  meeting  with  no  oppo- 
sition, spread  over  the  country,  and  a strong 
division  reached  Weichau  on  Saturday,  the 
17th.  There  they  spent  Sunday  in  rest.  Fred- 
erick was  anxious  to  win  to  his  cause  the  Prot- 
estant population.  He  consequently  favored 
their  religious  institutions,  and  ordered  that 
Protestant  worship  should  be  held  in  the  villages 
which  he  occupied,  and  where  there  was  no 
Protestant  church  edifice,  one  part  of  the  day 
in  the  Catholic  churches.  This  plan  he  contin- 
ued through  the  campaign,  much  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  chaplains  of  his  regiments  and 
the  Protestant  community  in  Silesia.  Though 
the  Austrian  government  had  not  been  particu- 
larly oppressive  to  the  Protestants,  still  it  leaned 
decidedly  against  what  it  deemed  heresy.  The 
Jesuits,  favored  by  the  governmental  officials, 
were  unwearied  in  their  endeavors  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  Church.  Frederick,  by  al- 
lowing the  impression  to  be  spread  abroad  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  was  en- 
abled to  secure  the  sympathies  of  quite  a strong 
party  in  Silesia  in  his  favor.  It  is  said  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Silesia  were  Protest- 
ants, and  therefore  favorable  to  Frederick. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Glogau  there  was  a Prot- 
estant church  which  count  Wallis  deemed  it  a 
military  necessity  to  order  to  be  burned  down, 
Jest  it  should  protect  the  Prussians  in  their  at- 
tack. “The  Prussians, ” said  Wallis,  “will 
make  a block-house  of  it.,,  The  Protestants 
pleaded  earnestly  for  a brief  respite,  and  sent  a 
delegation  to  Frederick  to  intercede  for  the 
safety  of  their  church.  The  king  very  courte- 
ously, and  with  shrewd  policy,  replied : 

44  You  are  the  first  who  have  asked  any  favor' 

about  12,000  cavalry.  The  remainder  were  foot-«ol- 
diers.  The  artillery  consisted  of  20  three-pouuders, 
4 twelve-pounders,  4 howitzers,  and  4 large  mortars  of 
a/tj-pounds  calibre.  Hit  artillerymen  numbered  160. 


of  me  on  Silesian  ground.  Your  request  shall 
be  granted.” 

Immediately  be  sent  a polite  note  to  count 
Wallis,  assuring  him  that  the  attack,  if  attack 
were  necessary,  should  be  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  so  that  no  military  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  the  church.  This  popular 
act  resounded  widely  not  only  through  the  Prot- 
estant community  of  Silesia,  but  throughout 
Europe. 

Monday  morning,  December  19,  the  army 
was  again  on  the  move,  now  spread  ont  into  a 
length  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  and  even  more 
than  that  in  breadth.  Concentration  was  un- 
necessary, as  there  was  no  foe  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  occupation  of  this  wide  area  en- 
abled Frederick  to  take  advantage  of  good 
roads,  and  also  to  obtain  abundance  of  supplies. 

Their  advance  led  them  in  a southerly  direction, 
up  the  western  banks  of  the  Oder,  which  stream 
here  runs  nearly  north. 

It  seems  to  be  ever  the  doom  of  an  army  to 
encounter  mud  and  rain.  It  was  cold,  gloomy, 
December  weather.  The  troops  were  drenched 
and  chilled  by  the  floods  continually  falling  from 
the  clouds.  The  advance  of  the  army  was  over 
a fiat  country  where  the  water  stood  in  pools. 

All  day  long,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  rain 
continued  to  fall  without  intermission.  But 
the  Prussian  army,  nnder  its  impetuous  leader, 
paid  no  regard  to  the  antagonistic  elements. 

“Waters  all  out,  bridges  down,”  writes  Car- 
lyle ; u the  country  one  wide  lake  of  eddying 
mud ; up  to  the  knee  for  many  miles  together ; 
up  to  the  middle  for  long  spaces;  sometimes 
even  to  the  chin  or  deeper,  where  your  bridge 
was  washed  away.  The  Prussians  marched 
through  it  as  if  they  had  been  slate  or  iron. 

Rank  and  file — nobody  quitted  his  rank,  nobody 
looked  sour  in  the  face — they  took  the  pouring 
of  the  skies  and  the  red  seas  of  terrestrial  liquid 
as  matters  that  must  be ; cheered  one  anoth- 
er with  jocosities,  with  choral  snatches,  and 
swashed  unweariedly  forward.  Ten  hours 
some  of  them  were  out,  their  march  being 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.” 

They  reached  Milkau  Tuesday  night,  the 
20th.  Here  they  were  allowed  one  day  of  rest, 
and  Frederick  gave  each  soldier  a gratuity  of 
about  fifteen  cents.  On  Thursday  the  march 
was  resumed,  and  the  advance-guard  of  the 
army  was  rapidly  gathered  around  Glogau,  be- 
hind whose  walls  count  Wallis  had  posted  his 
intrepid  little  garrison  of  a thousand  men. 

Here  Frederick  encountered  his  first  opposition. 

The  works  were  found  too  strong  to  be  carried 
by  immediate  assault,  and  Frederick  had  not 
yet  brought  forward  his  siege  cannon.  The 
following  extracts,  from  the  correspondence 
which  Frederick  carried  on  at  this  time,  de- 
velop the  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  the 
views  and  character  of  the  king.  His  friend 
Jordan,  who  had  been  left  in  Berlin,  wrote  to 
him  as  follows,  under  date  of  December  14, 

1740,  the  day  after  the  king  left  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army : 
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44  Every  body  here  is  on  tip-toe  for  the  event, 
of  which  both  origin  and  end  are  a riddle  to 
most.  Those  who,  in  the  style  of  theologians, 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  be  certain,  main- 
tain that  your  majesty  is  expected  with  religious 
impatience  by  the  Protestants;  and  that  the 
Catholics  hope  to  see  themselves  delivered  from 
a multitude  of  imposts,  which  cruelly  tear  up  the 
beautiful  bosom  of  their  Church.  You  can  not 
but  succeed  in  ydur  valiant  and  stoical  enterprise, 
since  both  religion  and  worldly  interest  rank 
themselves  under  your  flag.  Wallis,  they  say, 
has  punished  a Silesian  heretic,  of  enthusiastic 
turn,  as  blasphemer,  for  announcing  that  a new 
Messiah  is  just  coming.  I have  a taste  for  that 
kind  of  martyrdom.  Critical  persons  consider 
the  present  step  as  directly  opposed  to  certain 
maxims  in  the  Anti-AfacJiiavcl. 1 ’ 

«Again  M.  Jordan  wrote,  a week  later,  on  the 
20th  of  December : 

44  The  day  before  yesterday,  in  all  churches, 
was  prayer  to  Heaven  for  success  to  your  ma- 
jesty’s arms,  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion 
being  one  cause  of  the  war,  or  the  only  one  as- 
signed by  the  reverend  gentleman.  At  the 
sound  of  these  words  the  zeal  of  the  people  kin- 
dles. 4 Bless  God  for  raising  such  a defender ! 
Who  dared  suspect  our  king's  indifference  to 
Protestantism  ?’  ” 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  king  wrote, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Glogau,  to  M.  Jordan. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  so  frankly  have  revealed 
his  ambition  and  his  want  of  principle  had  he 
supposed  that  the  private  letter  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  perusal  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

“Seigneur  Jordan, ’*  the  king  writes,  “thy 
letter  has.given  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
regard  to  all  these  talkings  thou  reportest.  To- 
morrow I arrive  at  our  last  station  this  side  of 
Glogau,  which  place  I hope  to  get  in  a few 
days.  All  things  favor  my  designs ; and  I hope 
to  return  to  Berlin,  after  executing  them,  glo- 
riously, and  in  a way  to  be  content  with.  Let 
the  ignorant  and  the  envious  talk.  It  is  not 
they  who  shall  ever  serve  as  load-star  to  my 
designs ; not  they,  but  glory.  With  the  love 
of  that  I am  penetrated  more  than  ever.  My 
troops  have  their  hearts  big  with  it,  and  I an- 
swer to  thee  for  success.  Adieu  ! dear  Jordan. 
Write  me  all  the  ill  the  public  says  of  thy  friend, 
and  be  persuaded  that  I love  and  will  esteem 
thee  always.” 

To  Voltaire  the  king  wrote,  in  a very  similar 
strain,  four  days  later,  on  the  23d  of  December : 

“ My  dear  Voltaire, — I have  received  two 
of  your  letters,  but  could  not  answer  sooner. 
I am  like  Charles  Twelfth’s  chess  king,  who 
was  always  on  the  move.  For  a fortnight  past 
we  have  been  kept  continually  afoot  and  under 
way  in  such  weather  as  you  never  saw. 

“I  am  too  tired  to  reply  to  your  delightful 
verses,  and  shivering  too  much  with  cold  to  taste 
all  the  charm  of  them.  But  that  will  come 
round  again.  Do  not  ask  poetry  from  a man 


who  is  actually  doing  the  work  of  a wagoner, 
and  sometimes  even  of  a wagoner  stuck  in  the 
mud.  Would  you  like  to  know  my  way  of  life  ? 
We  march  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  I dine  then;  afterward  I 
work  — I receive  tiresome  visits;  with  these 
comes  a detail  of  insipid  matters  of  business. 
Tis  wrong-headed  men,  punctiliously  difficult, 
who  are  to  be  set  right ; heads  too  hot  which 
must  be  restrained,  idle  fellows  that  must  be 
urged,  impatient  men  that  must  be  rendered 
docile,  plunderers  to  be  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  equity,  babblers  to  hear  babbling, 
dumb  people  to  keep  in  talk ; in  fine,  one  has 
to  drink  with  those  that  like  it,  to  eat  with  those 
who  are  hungry ; one  has  to  become  a Jew  with 
Jews,  a pagan  with  pagans.  Such  are  my  oc- 
cupations, which  I would  willingly  make  over 
to  another  if  the  phantom  they  call  glory  did 
not  rise  on  me  too  often.  In  truth,  it  is  a great 
folly,  bufa  folly  difficult  to  cast  away  when  once 
you  are  smitten  by  it. 

“Adieu,  my  dear  Voltaire  I May  Heaven 
preserve  from  misfortune  the  man  I should  so 
like  to  sup  with  at  night  after  fighting  in  the 
morning.  Do  not  forget  the  absent  who  love 
you.  Frederick.” 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  army  advanced 
mainly  in  two  columns.  While  the  left  was 
briefly  delayed  at  Glogau,  the  right,  under  the 
command  of  general  Schwerin,  was  pushed  rap- 
idly forward,  a few  leagues,  to  Liegnitz.  They 
reached  the  city,  unexpectedly  to  its  inhabit- 
ants, just  at  the  dawm  of  a drear,  chill  winters 
morning,  the  rain  having  changed  to  freezing 
cold.  It  was  Wednesday,  December  28.  The 
Prussian  grenadiers  stole  softly  upon  the  slum- 
bering sentry,  seized  them,  and  locked  them  in 
the  guard -house.  Then  the  whole  column 
marched  into  the  heart  of  the  city  silently, 
without  music,  but  with  a tramp  which  aroused 
all  the  sleepers  in  the  streets  through  which 
they  passed — many  of  whom,  in  their  night- 
caps, peered  curiously  out  of  their  chamber 
windows.  Having  reached  the  central  square, 
or  market-place,  the  forces  were  concentrated, 
and  the  drums  and  bugles  pealed  forth  notes 
of  triumph.  The  Prussian  flag  rose  promptly 
from  rampart  and  tower.  Liegnitz  was  essen- 
tially a Protestant  town.  The  inhabitants,  who 
had  received  but  few  favors  from  the  Catholic 
Austrian  government,  welcomed  their  invaders 
with  cautious  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Frederick  having  completed  the  investment 
of  Glogau,  cutting  off  all  its  supplies,  left  a suf- 
i ficient  detachment  there  to  starve  the  city  into 
submission.  There  were  about  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  within  the  walls — “a  much-endur- 
ing, frugal,  pious,  and  very  desirable  people.” 
As  it  was  probable  that  the  feeble  garrison,  aft- 
•er  a brief  show  of  resistance,  would  surrender, 
Frederick  hastened  in  person,  with  all  his  re- 
maining available  troops,  toward  Breslau,  the 
capital  of  Silesia.  On  the  27th  he  wrote  to  M. 
1 Jordan : 
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4 4 1 march  to-morrow  for  Breslau,  and  shall 
be  there  in  four  days.  Yon  Berliners  have  a 
spirit  of  prophecy  which  goes  beyond  me.  In 
fine,  I go  my  road ; and  yon  will  shortly  see 
Silesia  ranked  in  the  list  of  our  provinces. 
Adieu ! this  is  all  I have  time  to  tell  you.  Re- 
ligion and  our  brave  soldiers  will  do  the  rest.” 

With  almost  unprecedented  rapidity  Fred- 
erick pressed  his  troops  along,  accomplishing 
“in  three  marches  near  upon  seventy  miles/* 
The  course  of  the  Oder  here  is,  in  its  general 
direction,  northwest.  The  army  marched  along 
its  southwestern  banks.  On  Saturday  evening, 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  advance-guard  took 
possession  of  the  southern  and  western  suburbs 
of  Breslau.  The  city,  of  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  was  spread  out  over  both  banks  of 
the  stream.  Frederick  established  his  head- 
quarters at  the  palace  of  Pilsnitz,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city.  There  were  many  Prot- 
estants in  Breslau,  who  rejoiced  in  the  idea  of 
exchanging  a Catholic  for  a Protestant  govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that  some  of  the  sentinels  on 
the  walls  would  watch  their  opportunity  and 
present  arms  to  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and  even 
at  times  exclaim,  “Welcome,  dear  Sirs  !*’ 

Before  sunrise  Sunday  morning  the  Prussians 
had  seized  upon  many  important  posts.  About 
seven  o’clock  a flag  of  truce,  or  rather  a trump-  i 
eter,  approached  one  of  the  gates,  demanding 
admittance  to  communicate  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  the  intentions  and  requisitions 
of  the  Prussian  king.  After  some  delay,  two 
colonels  were  admitted.  They  demanded  the 
entire  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  Frederick,  the  king  of  Prussia,  should 
be  recognized  instead  of  that  of  Maria  Theresa, 
qneen  of  Austria.  All  their  local  laws  and  cus- 
toms were  to  be  respected,  and  they  were  to  be 
protected  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  Their 
own  garrison  should  guard  the  city.  No  Prus- 
sian soldier  should  enter  the  gates  with  other 
than  side-arms.  The  king  himself,  in  taking 
possession  of  the  city,  should  be  accompanied 
by  a body-guard  of  but  thirty  men.  The  city 
council  was  assembled  to  consider  this  sum- 
mons, and  thirty  hours  were  spent  in  anxious 
deliberation. 

In  the  mean  time  Frederick  took  positions 
which  commanded  the  three  gates  on  his,  the 
southern,  side  of  the  river ; constructed  a bridge 
of  boats  ; and  sent  four  hundred  men  across  the 
stream,  and  made  preparations  to  force  an  en- 
trance. At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  not  a gun  having  yet  been  fired,  a 
messenger  brought  the  intelligence  that  the  town 
would  be  surrendered.  At  eight  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  Tuesday,  3d  of  Januaiy,  1741, 
the  city  authorities  came  in  their  coaches,  with 
much  parade,  to  welcome  their  new  sovereign. 
It  was  a bitter  cold  morning.  The  king  had 
ridden  away  to  reconnoitre  the  walls  in  their 
whole  circuit.  It  was  not  until  near  noon  that 
he  was  prepared  to  accompany  the  officials  to 
the  palace  which  was  made  ready  for  him.  He , 
then,  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  principal 


officers,  and  followed  by  an  imposing  retinue, 
in  a grand  entrance,  proudly  took  possession  of 
his  easy  conquest.  He  rode  a very  magnificent 
gray  charger,  and  wore  his  usual  cocked  hat 
and  a blue  cloak,  both  of  which  were  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear.  Four  footmen,  gorgeously 
dressed  in  scarlet,  trimmed  with  silver  lace, 
walked  by  the  side  of  his  horse.  The  streets 
through  which  he  passed  were  thronged,  and 
the  windows  and  balconies  were  crowded  with 
spectators  of  both  sexes.  Though  Frederick 
did  not  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  he 
was  very  gracious,  bowing  to  the  people  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  and  saluting  with  much  court- 
esy those  who  seemed  to  be  people  of  note. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty gave  a grand  ball.  All  the  nobility,  high 
and  low,  were  invited.  The  provident  king  ar- 
ranged that  the  expenses,  which  he  was  to  de- 
fray, should  not  exceed  half  a guinea  for  each 
guest.  Early  hours  were  fashionable  in  those 
days.  Frederick  entered  the  assembly-rooms 
at  six  o’clock,  and  opened  the  ball  with  a Sile- 
sian lady.  He  was  very  complaisant,  and  walk- 
ed through  the  rooms  with  a smile  upon  his 
countenance,  conversing  freely  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  guests.  About  ten  o’clock 
he  silently  withdrew,  but  the  dancing  and  feast- 
ing continued  until  a late  hour. 

The  king  exerted  all  his  powers  of  fascination 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  Though 
he  dismissed  all  the  Austrian  public  function- 
aries, and  supplied  their  places  by  his  own 
friends,  he  continued  to  the  Catholics  their  an- 
cient privileges,  and  paid  marked  attention  to 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy.  At  the  same  time 
he  encouraged  the  Protestants  with  the  expect- 
ation that  he  would  prove  their  especial  friend. 

At  the  assemblies  which  he  gave  each  evening 
that  he  was  in  the  city,  he  lavished  his  smiles 
upon  the  ladies  who  were  distinguished  either 
for  exalted  rank  or  for  beauty.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that,  during  this  campaign,  he  wrote 
one  line  to  his  absent,  neglected  wife,  or  that 
he  expended  one  thought  upon  her. 

About  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Breslau  is  the 
pleasant  little  town  of  Ohlau,  situated  in  the 
delta  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ohlau 
River  with  the  Oder.  It  was  a place  of  some 
strength,  and  the  Austrian  authorities  had 
thrown  into  it  a garrison  of  three  hundred 
men.  Frederick  appeared  before  its  gates  on 
the  morning  of  January  the  9th.  He  imme- 
diately sent  in  the  following  summons  to  the 
garrison : 

“If  you  make  any  resistance,  you  shall  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  If  you  make  no 
resistance,  and  promise  not  to  serve  against  us, 
you  may  march  out  of  the  city  unmolested,  with 
your  arms.” 

The  surrender  was  made.  Fifteen  miles 
nearly  east  from  Ohlau,  on  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Oder,  is  the  little  town  of  Brieg.  Fred- 
erick approached  it  with  divisions  of  his  army 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  country  was 
flat  and  densely  wooded.  On  the  southern 
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side,  where  Frederick  marched  with  the  major 
part  of  his  troops,  it  was  traversed  by  an  ad- 
mirably paved  road.  This  was  constrncted  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  years  before  by  one  of  the 
dukes  of  that  realm.  It  was  a broad  highway, 
paved  with  massive  flat  stones,  climbing  the 
mountains,  threading  the  valleys,  traversing 
the  plains — a road  such  as  those  whieh  the 
Romans  constructed,  and  over  which  the  le- 
gions of  the  Caesars  tramped  in  their  tireless 
conquests.  This  duke,  in  consequence  of  his 
religious  character,  was  called  “ George  the 
Pious.”  His  devotional  spirit  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  inscription,  in  Latin,  which 
he  had  engraved  on  a very  massive  monument, 
constructed  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ment: 

“Others  have  made  roads  for  us.  We  make  them 
for  posterity. 

But  Christ  has  opened  for  us  all  a road  to  heaven.”* 

On  the  11th,  Brieg  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render. The  prompt  and  resolute  response 
was,  “No”  The  place  was  found  unexpect- 
edly strong,  and  a gallant  little  garrison  of  six- 
teen hundred  men  had  been  assembled  behind 
its  walls.  Frederick  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
delay  thus  occasioned.  He  promptly  invested 
the  city  so  as  to  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  dis- 
patched an  order  to  Glogau  to  have  the  field 
artillery  sent,  as  speedily  as  possible,  up  the 
Oder  to  Brieg. 

Two  days  before  Frederick  reached  Brieg, 
a column  of  his  army  under  general  Schwerin, 
which  had  advanced  by  a line  parallel  to  the 
Oder,  but  several  miles  to  the  west,  encounter- 
ing no  opposition,  reached  Ottmachau,  a consid- 
erable town  with  a strong  castle  on  the  river 
Neisse.  This  wras  near  the  extreme  southern 
border  of  Silesia.  The  Austrian  commander, 
general  Browne,  had  placed  here  also  a garri- 
son of  sixteen  hundred  men,  with  orders  not  to 
yield  upon  any  terms,  for  that  reinforcements 
should  be  speedily  sent  to  them.  A .slight  con- 
flict ensued.  Twelve  of  the  Prussians  were 
killed.  This  was  the  first  blood  which  was 
shed.  A delay  of  three  days  took  place,  when 
four  cannon  were  brought  up,  and  the  gates, 
both  of  the  town  and  of  the  castle,  were  blown 
open.  The  garrison  offered  to  withdraw  upon 
the  terms  proposed  in  the  summons  to  surren- 
der. The  king  was  sent  for  to  obtain  his  de- 
cision. He  rebuked  the  garrison  sternly,  and 
held  all  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  officers  were 
sent  to  Custrin  ; the  common  soldiers  to  Berlin. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  capture 
of  Neisse.  This  was  an  opulent,  attractive, 
well-fortified  town  of  about  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  then  occupied  only  the  left  or 
north  bank  of  the  stream,  which  runs  from  the 
west  to  the  east.  The  region  around,  being 
highly  cultivated,  presented  a beautiful  aspect 
of  rich  meadows,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  It 
was  the  chief  fortress  of  southern  Silesia,  and, 


1 Stravenint  alii  nobis,  nos  posteritatl ; 

Omnibus  at  Chrlstns  stray  it  ad  astra  viam. 


being  very  near  the  frontier  of  Austria  proper, 
was  a position  of  great  importance.  Frederick, 
having  encountered  so  little  opposition  thus 
far,  was  highly  elated,  expecting  that  Neisse 
would  also  immediately  fall  into  his  hands. 
From  Ottmachau  he  wrote,  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, to  M.  Jordan  as  follows : 

“My  dear  Monsieur  Jordan,  my  sweet  Mon- 
sieur Jordan,  my  quiet  Monsieur  Jordan,  my 
good,  my  benign,  my  pacific,  my  most  humane 
Monsieur  Jordan, — I announce  to  thy  Serepity 
the  conquest  of  Silesia.  I warn  thee  of  the 
bombardment  of  Neisse,  and  I prepare  thee  for 
still  more  projects,  and  instruct  thee  of  the  hap- 
piest successes  that  the  womb  of  fortune  ever 
bore.”1 * 

Three  days  after,  on  the  17th,  the  king  wrote 
again  to  M.  Jordan : 

“ I have  the  honor  to  inform  your  humanity 
that  we  are  Christianly  preparing  to  bombard 
Neisse ; and  that  if  the  place  will  not  surrender 
of  good-will,  needs  must  that  it  be  beaten  to 
powder.  For  the  rest,  our  affairs  go  the  best 
in  the  world ; and  soon  thou  wilt  hear  nothing 
more  of  us ; for  in  ten  days  it  will  all  be  over, 
and  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
bearing  you  in  about  a fortnight. 

“I  have  seen  neither  my  brother,*  nor  Key- 
serling.*  I left  them  at  Breslau,  not  to  expose 
them  to  the  dangers  of  war.  They  perhaps 
will  be  a little  angry,  but  what  can  I do  ? the 
rather  as,  on  this  occasion,  one  can  not  share 
in  the  glory  unless  one  is  a mortar ! 

“ Adieu ; go  and  amuse  yourself  with  Horace, 
study  Pausanias,  and  be  gay  over  Anacreon. 
As  to  me,  who  for  amusement  have  nothing 
but  merlons,  fascines,  and  gabions,  I pray  God 
to  grant  me  soon  a pleasanter  and  peacefuler 
occupation,  and  you  health,  satisfaction,  and 
whatever  your  heart  desires.” 

A letter  of  the  same  date  as  the  above,  ad- 
dressed to  count  Algarotti,4  contains  the  follow- 
ing expressions : 

» Charles  Etienne  Jordan  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  in  Berlin, 
and  had  been  a preacher.  The  death  of  a beloved 
wife,  leaving  hip  with  an  only  daughter,  had  plunged 
him  into  the  profonndest  melancholy.  Frederick, 
when  crown  prince,  took  a great  fancy  to  him,  mak- 
ing him  nominally  his  reader,  giving  him  charge  of 
his  library.  He  is  represented  as  a man  of  amall  fig- 
ure, genial,  and  affectionate,  of  remarkable  vivacity, 
very  courteous,  and  one  who  was  ever  careful  never, 
by  word  or  action,  to  give  pain  to  others. 

2 His  next  younger  brother,  Augustus  William,  who 
bad  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition. 

9 Colonel  Keyserling  was  a Conriander  of  good  fam- 
ily. He  had  been  officially  named  as  “Companion* 
of  the  crown  prince  in  his  youth fal  days.  Frederick 
entitled  him  Ccnarion,  and  ever  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  choicest  of  his  friends.  He  was  a man  of  very 
eccentric  manners,  but  warm-hearted  and  exceeding- 
ly companionable. 

* Algarotti  was  a Venetian  gentleman  of  much  ele- 
gance of  manners  and  dress.  He  was  very  fervent  In 
his  utterance,  and  could  talk  fluently  upon  every  sub- 
ject. He  was  just  of  the  age  of  Frederick.  Being 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  he  had  enjoyed  great  ad- 
vantages of  study  and  travel,  had  already  published 
several  works,  and  was  quite  distinguished  as  a uni- 
versal genius,  a logician,  a poet,  a philosopher,  and  a 
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“ I have  began  to  settle  the  figure  of  Prussia. 
The  outline  will  be  altogether  regular ; for  the 
whole  of  Silesia  is  taken  in  except  one  misera- 
ble hamlet,  which  perhaps  I shall  have  to  keep 
blockaded  until  next  spring.  Up  to  this  time 
the  whole  conquest  has  cost  me  only  twenty 
men  and  two  officers. 

“You  are  greatly  wanting  to  me  here.  In 
all  these  three  hundred  miles  I hare  found  no 
human  creature  comparable  to  the  Swan  of  Pad- 
ua. I would  willingly  give  ten  cubic  leagues  of 
ground  for  a genius  similar  to  yours.  But  I per- 
ceive I was  about  entreating  you  to  return  fast, 
and  join  me  again,  while  you  are  not  yet  arrived 
where  your  errand  was.  Make  haste  to  arrive 
then,  to  execute  your  commission,  and  fiy  back 
to  me.  I wish  you  had  a Fortunatus  hat ; it 
is  the  only  thing  defective  in  your  outfit. 

“ Adieu,  „ dear  Swan  of  Padua.  Think,  I 
pray,  sometimes  of  those  who  are  getting  them- 
selves cut  in  slices  for  the  sake  of  glory  here; 
and,  above  all,  do  not  forget  your  friends  who 
think  a thousand  times  of  you.” 

The  river  Neisse  is  quite  narrow.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  bombardment  Frederick  plant- 
ed his  batteries  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
and  also  approached  the  city  from  the  north. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Frederick  had  an 
army  in  Silesia  at  his  command  of  about  forty 
thousand  men,  abundantly  provided  with  all 
the  munitions  of  war.  The  little  Austrian  gar- 
rison hurriedly  thrown  into  Neisse  consisted 
of  but  sixteen  hundred  men,  but  poorly  pre- 
pared either  for  battle  or  for  siege.  The  Aus- 
trian commandant,  general  Roth,  determined 
upon  an  heroic  resistance.  To  deprive  the  as- 
sailants of  shelter  the  torch  was  applied  to  all 
the  beautiful  suburbs.  In  a few  hours  the  cruel 
flames  destroyed  the  labor  of  ages.  Many  once  | 
happy  families  were  impoverished  and  rendered 
homeless.  Ashes,  blackened  walls,  and  smoul- 
dering ruins  took  the  place  of  gardens,  villas, 
and  comfortable  homes. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Janaary  15,  the  deadly, 
concentric  fire  of  shot  and  shell  was  opened 
upon  the  crowded  city,  where  women  and  chil- 
dren, tom  by  war's  merciless  missiles,  ran  to  and 
fro  frantic  with  terror.  The  dreadful  storm 
continued  to  rage  with  but  few  intermissions 
until  Wednesday.  Still  there  were  no  signs  of 
surrender.  The  king,  though  his  head-quarters 
were  a few  miles  distant,  at  Ottmachau,  was  al- 
most constantly  on  the  ground  superintending 
every  thing.  As  he  felt  sure  of  the  entire  con- 
quest of  Silesia,  the  whole  province  being  now 
in  his  possession  except  three  small  towns,  he 
looked  anxiously  upon  the  destruction  which  his 
own  balls  and  bombs  were  effecting.  He  was 
destroying  his  own  property. 

On  Wednesday  morning  general  Borck  was 
sent  toward  the  gates  of  the  city  accompanied 


connoisseur  in  all  the  arts.  He  was  a great  favorite  of 
Frederick,  and  accompanied  him  to  Strasbourg  and  on 
this  expedition  to  Silesia.  Wilhelmina  describes  him 
as  “ one  of  the  first  beaux  etpriU  of  this  age,”  and  “ as 
one  who  does  the  expenses  of  the  conversation.” 


by  a trumpeter,  who,  with  bugle  blasts,  was  to 
summon  general  Roth  to  a parley.  General 
Borck  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Austrian 
commander  that  if  he  surrendered  immediately 
he  should  be  treated  with  great  leniency,  but 
that  if  he  persisted  in  his  defense  the  most  ter- 
rible severity  should  be  his  doom.  To  the  peo- 
ple of  Neisse  it  was  a matter  of  but  very  little 
moment  whether  they  were  under  Austrian  or 
Prussian  domination.  They  would  gladly  ac- 
cede to  any  terms  which  would  deliver  them 
from  the  dreadful  bombardment.  General 
Roth,  therefore,  would  not  allow  what  we  should 
call  the  flag  of  truce  to  approach  the  gates. 
He  opened  fire  upon  general  Borck  so  as  not 
to  wound  him,  but  as  a warning  that  he  must 
approach  no  nearer.  The  king  was  greatly 
angered  by  this  result. 

In  burning  the  suburbs  one  of  the  mansions 
of  the  bishop,  a few  miles  from  Neisse,  had 
escaped  the  general  conflagration.  The  Prus- 
sians had  taken  possession  of  this  large  and 
commodious  structure  with  its  ample  supply  of 
winter  fuel.  General  Roth  employed  a reso- 
lute butcher,  who,  under  the  gyetense  of  sup- 
plying the  Prussians  with  beef,  visited  the  bish- 
op’s mansion,  and  secretly  applied  the  torch. 
It  was  a cold  winter’s  night.  The  high  wind 
fanned  the  flames.  Scarcely  an  hour  passed 
ere  the  whole  structure,  with  all  its  supplies, 
was  in  ashes.  The  Prussian  officers  who  had 
found  a warm  home  were  driven  into  the  icy 
fields. 

These  two  events  so  exasperated  his  Prussian 
majesty  that  the  next  morning,  at  an  early  hoar, 
he  reopened  upon  the  doomed  city  with  renewed 
vigor  his  fire  of  bombshells  and  red-hot  shot. 
Fire  companies  were  organized  throughout  the 
city,  to  rush  with  their  engines  wherever  the 
glowing  balls  descended,  and  thus  the  flames 
which  frequently  burst  out  were  soon  extin- 
guished. All  day  Thursday,  Thursday  night, 
Friday,  and  until  nine  in  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, the  tempest  of  battle,  with  occasional 
lulls,  hurled  its  bolts  and  uttered  its  thunders. 
There  was  then  a short  rest  until  four  o’clock 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  batteries  again 
opened  their  action  more  vigorous  than  ever, 
nine  bombs  being  often  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time. 

Frederick,  not  willing  utterly  to  destroy  the 
city,  which  he  wished  to  preserve  for  himself, 
and  perhaps,  though  no  word  of  his  indicates 
it,  influenced  by  some  sympathy  for  the  seven 
thousand  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
men,  women,  and  children,  very  many  of  whom 
were  Protestants,  who  were  suffering  far  raord 
from  the  missiles  of  war  than  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison, arrested  the  fire  of  his  batteries,  and  de- 
cided to  convert  the  siege  into  a blockade. 
His  own  troops  were  suffering  much  in  the 
bleak  fields  swept  by  the  gales  of  winter.  Tho 
whole  of  Silesia  was  in  his  hands  excepting 
the  small  towns  of  Brieg,  Glogau,  and  Neisse. 
These  were  so  closely  invested  that  neither  food 
nor  reinforcements  could  be  introduced  to  them. 
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Should  they  hold  out  until  spring,  Frederick 
could  easily  then,  aided  by  the  warm  weather, 
break  open  their  gates. 

He  therefore  spread  his  troops  abroad  in 
winter-quarters,  levying  contributions  upon  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  of  Silesia  for  their  support. 
The  king,  ever  prompt  in  his  movements,  hav- 
ing on  Monday,  the  23d  of  January,  converted 
the  siege  into  a blockade,  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th,  set  out  for  home.  Visiting  one  or  two 
important  posts  by  the  way,  he  reached  Berlin 
the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  acclamations  as  a conquering 
hero.  In  six  weeks  he  had  overrun  Silesia, 
and  had  virtually  annexed  it  to  his  own  realms. 
Whether  Austria  would  quietly  submit  to  this 
robbery,  and  whether  Frederick  would  be  able 
to  retain  his  conquest,  were  questions  yet  to  be 
decided. 


HANDSOME  JOHN  GATSIMER. 

YOU  supposed  I was  in  love  with  John 
Gatsimer!  Every  body  thought  I was 
going  to  marry  him.  Well,  I was  in  love  with 
him  in  a sort.  I will  not  pretend  that  it  was 
otherwise — nay,  more,  I should  doubtless  have 
married  him,  but  for  a chance.  Shall  I make 
a clean  breast  of  it,  as  they  say,  and  tell  you 
the  manner  of  it — the  falling  *n,  and  falling  out, 
I mean ; will  it  interest  you  ? “ Certainly,  of 

all  things,”  I replied ; and  who,  indeed,  is  not 
interested  in  a love-story  ? If  there  be  in  this 
old  world  of  ours  one  thing  that  by  no  pos- 
sibility can  ever  be  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able, it  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  we  call 
love ! 

Then  my  friend  Ruth  Lamson,  after  a little 
modest  hesitancy,  told  me  the  manner  of  her 
falling  in  and  out  of  love  with  handsome  John 
Gatsimer.  But  before  I repeat  her  story  I 
must  beg  the  sufferance  of  a preface  which  the 
reader  is  advised  not  to  pass  over,  if  he  would 
justly  appreciate  the  falling  in. 

Ruth  Lamson  is  a woman  of  great  good 
6cnse;  I mean  sense  in  excess  of  sentiment, 
ambition,  fancy,  affectation,  or  foolishness ; she 
would  probably  have  gone  by  the  natural  and 
direct  road  to  a home  and  hearth  very  like  the 
one  she  has  found,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
management  of  an  upreaching,  restless,  and 
worldly-minded  mother. 

But  such  a* mother  she  has;  her  character- 
istics were  well  understood;  and  it  was  not 
therefore  so  much  of  a surprise  in  the  circle 
of  Ruth’s  immediate  friends,  as  otherwise  it 
would  have  been,  when  it  began  to  be  told  as 
a sort  of  open  secret  that  Ruth  was  really  en- 
gaged to  handsome  John.  Not  that  there  was 
any  thing  to  be  said  against  young  Gatsimer ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a good  deal  to  be 
said  in  his  favor.  Still,  he  was  “ young  Gatsi- 
mer;” and  by  that  we  all  understood  that  he 
lacked  something  of  the  standing  qualities  of 
the  elder  John  Gatsimer,  who,  by  dint  of  moral 
worth  and  unflinching  perseverance  and  indus- 


try, had  made  himself  rich,  and  his  name  a 
power,  at  least  in  his  own  8tate. 

John  the  elder  had  come  up  afoot;  John 
the  younger  had  been  coddled.  But,  as  be- 
fore said,  there  was  a good  deal  to  be  said  in 
his  favor.  He  was  handsome ; that  ought  not 
to  have  been  set  down  to  his  credit,  but  some- 
how it  was.  He  was  well-mannered,  so  far  as 
indolence  and  carelessness  would  permit,  and, 
at  any  rate,  pleasing ; he  was  generous,  fall  of 
fine  intentions,  and,  what  was  to  his  credit, 
not  in  the  least  a snob.  A pretty  girl  was  a 
pretty  girl  to  him,  and  he  admired  her  none 
the  less  because  she  sat  at  a spinning-wheel  in  * 
a farm-house,  or  because  she  came  with  her 
parcel  of  sewing  out  of  a Broadway  shop. 

He  came  out  of  college  not  with  high  hon- 
ors, to  be  sure,  but  more  than  fairly ; went  to 
Europe  to  look  about  for  four  or.  five  years ; 
concluded  it  was  not  worth  while ; and  at  the 
expiration  of  half  the  proposed  sojourn  came 
home.  He  vacillated  between  his  father's  place 
in  Pennsylvania  and  his  hotel  in  New  York ; 
thought  of  the  law  and  of  medicine,  but  did  not 
take  hold  of  either ; did  not,  in  fact,  really  take 
hold  of  any  tiling.  He  amused  himself  a good 
deal  with  the  fine  arts  and  the  Opera,  wrote 
verses  in  albums,  painted  a little,  played  the 
flute,  and  talked  of  the  prima  donnas  with  a 
familiarity  of  tone  and  a critical  smartness  that 
were,  if  not  exactly  improper,  beyond  the  line 
of  fine  taste. 

His  best  friends  could  not  help  saying  some- 
times, “ Pity  young  Gatsimer  were  not  just  a 
little  different !”  Yet  ho  wTas  very  popular  not- 
withstanding. His  musical  talent  alone — and 
if  he  expended  any  energy  it  was  in  melody — 
was  quite  enough  to  carry  him  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  girls ; and,  if  I dare  say  it,  his 
prospects  weighed  mightily  in  his  favor.  He 
was  the  only  son,  and  the  elder  Gatsimer  count- 
ed his  wealth  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

In  dress  he  was  always  stylish,  with  a little 
dash  of  extravagance,  perhaps ; and  he  was  so 
good-natured  and  obliging,  and  in  the  main 
so  unexceptionable  in  behavior,  that  we  all  hes- 
itated to  make  prominent  in  our  discussions  of 
him  what  we  felt  to  be  the  prime  lack  of  his 
character — the  moral  soundness  and  sweetness 
that  enable  one  to  trust  the  man  across  the 
world.  He  seemed,  in  short,  rather  to  revolve 
round  his  principles  than  to  have  them  fixed  in 
him — the  central  facts  of  bis  life.  I speak  in 
the  past  tense,  because  he  has  gone  out  of  our 
circle  now. 

That  Rtlth  should  fall  in  with  this  young 
man  was  natural  enough,  under  the  leadership 
of  such  a mother  as  hers ; and  natural  enough, 
through  the  same  shaping  influences,  that  ac- 
quaintance should  be  turned  into  courtship,  and 
courtship  into  engagement. 

In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Lamson  had  suffered 
the  disappointment  of  her  own  personal  am- 
bition all  through  life ; of  her  literary  ambi-, 
tion  in  her  girlhood,  chiefly  because  there  was 
nothing  in  her  to  make  its  realization  possible ; 
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of  political  ambition,  for  causa*  like  unto  the 
first;  and  of  both  matrimonial  happiness  and 
ambition,  because  of  two  somewhat  important 
desideratives — love  and  money.  She  always 
regarded  her  widowhood  as  a fortunate  event. 
<4It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  achieve  distinction,” 
she  said.  So  she  sold  her  silver  tea-spoons, 
and  some  say  her  Bible — but  as  to  that  last  I am 
not  sure ; tricked  herself  out  in  low  neck  and 
6hort  sleeves,  and  leaving  her  baby  at  nurse, 
mounted  the  platform.  Her  lecture,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  failed  to  impress  the  public ; 
at  all  events  it  was  not  called  for  a second 
time,  and  Mrs.  Lamson  produced  a novel, 
which  was  still-born,  and  buried  by  the  critics 
in  silence. 

After  this  she  betook  herself  to  verse — po- 
etry she  called  it — and  made  a wavering  little 
moan,  interspersed  with  wild  jumbles  of  fierce 
epithets,  which  lasted  about  seven  years ; but 
having  nothing  to  say,  she  never  said  it.  By 
this  time,  having  grown  emaciated  and  thin- 
hoired,  she  went  back  to  her  house  and  her 
baby — the  open-eyed,  clear-headed  Ruth.  44  I 
will  live  again  in  roy  child,”  she  said,  “$nd 
she  shall  do  all  that  I have  failed  of  doing;” 
and  thenceforward,  like  many  another  mistaken 
mother,  spent  herself  and  all  her  substance  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  of  the  child  something 
which  the  child  was  never  born  to  be. 

“ Here  you  are,  Ruth  Lamson,  twenty  years 
old!”  she  says  one  day;  “and  what  have  you 
done,  and  what  are  you  likely  to  do,  but  just 
be  a healthy,  hearty,  commonplace  nobody?” 

“DeAr  mother,”  answered  Ruth,  laughing 
gayly,  44 1 am  sorry  to  disappoint  yon ; but  what 
would  you  have  me  do  ? 1 keep  the  house  and 
keep  myself  pretty  trim,  I think,  considering 
my  means.  I go  to  church,  visit  the  sick,  visit 
the  poor,  sew  a little,  read  a little,  play  a little 
even ; in  short,  try  to  fill  my  small  sphere  the 
best  I can.  But  say,  w^at  would  you  have  me 
do?” 

44  Make  a sphere,”  says  the  mother. 

“Well,  what  sort  of  sphere?”  still  laugh- 
ing. 

“Lecture  on  Woman’s  Rights!” 

“Oh  Lord,  mother!”  lifting  up  her  hands, 
this  time. 

“ Write  poetry  then !” 

“ Gracious  Bakes!  that  isn’t  much  better!” 
“Why,  what  could  be  more  delightful! 
Now  there  is  Miss  Blue,  not  a bit  better  edu- 
cated nor  prettier  than  you — for  you  have  a 
sort  of  common  beauty — and  she  can  sit  down 
and  write  a poem  in  an  hour,  perhaps ; send  it 
to  the  publisher,  and  receive  back  her  check 
for  fifty  or  a hundred  dollars — dear  me,  I don’t 
know  for  what  amount ; but  it  must  be  a nice 
way  to  do,  you  can’t  help  owning  that  ?” 

A nice  enough  way,  mother;  but  then  it 
isn’t  my  way.” 

“ Well,  child,  make  it  your  way — that’s  what 
I want  you  to  do.” 

**  X can  not.  It  isn’t  in  me.” 

“Nonsense;  I’m  ashamed  of  you!  Think 


of  all  I’ve  done  for  you — deprived  myself  of 
every  thing !”  Here  she  fell  crying. 

“I  know  what  you  have  done,”  says  Ruth, 

44  and  I wish  it  were  undone,  and  the  means 
spent  back  at  our  disposal.  When  my  educa- 
tion began,  I was  too  young  to  estimate  of  what 
you  were  depriving  yourself;  and  as  I grew 
older,  I naturally  took  for  granted  that  what 
my  mother  did  was  right,  never  questioning  the 
fitness  of  things.  I am  sorry  for  it  all  now ; 
for,  after  all,  I am  only  the  more  unfitted  for  the 
position  I am  in,  and  for  the  lot  that  will  prob- 
ably befall  me.  Butlet  us  spend  no  more  time 
in  regrets  or  dreams.  I am  willing  to  work 
within  the  limit  of  possibility.  Buy  me  a sew- 
ing-machine— I could  do  something  with  that ; 
but  with  poetry,  never.” 

4 4 But,  my  dear,  Miss  Blue  does,  and  how 
does  she  do  it  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  she  does  it;  that’s  the 
question.  Why,  mother,  I can’t  make  a rhyme 
even,  nnless  it’s  strife  and  life,  or  given  and 
heaven,  and  the  dear  knows  the  market  must 
be  supplied  with  that  sort  of  poetry!” 

44  But,  my  dear,  it’s  so  aggravating  to  see 
Miss  Blue  all  fixed  .up,  and  me  in  my  plain 
gown  — not  a scrap  of  point  lace  or  camel’s- 
hair  to  my  name!” 

* 44 That  is  terrible,  mother!”  And  Ruth 
laughed  anew,  and  with  all  her  might. 

44 1 don’t  see  how  you  can  laugh.  Miss  Blue 
has  every  thing — admiration — money — every 
thing ! It’s  enough  to  provoke  a saint !” 

Ruth  wiped  the  merry  tears  away,  and  then 
she  said : 44  There  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture, mother,  if  you  will  but  look  at  it.  Miss 
Blue  is  not  so  young  as  I am,  by  twoscore 
years  at  least ; she  was  bora  without  half  my 
zest  of  wholesome,  natural,  worldly  pleasures. 

And  then,  think  of  all  the  bitter  experience, 
the  jar  upon  the  fine-strung  nerves,  the  insa- 
tiable longing  of  soul  and  heart,  the  wasted 
affection,  the  yearnings  for  the  things  that  are 
not  in  any  life,  much  less  in  hers ; the  childless 
house  to-day,  the  desolate  old  age  coming  on ; 
and  can  you  think  that  a few  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands coined  out  of  the  heart’s  hope  and  the 
life’s  blood  can  pay  for  it  ? I don’t  envy  her, 
mother,  the  poor,  thin  praises  that  fray  and 
fall  to  pieces  while  they  are  being  uttered.  I 
don’t  envy  her  her  satin  gown  and  her  lace 
cap,  nor  any  thing  that  6he  has,  or  can  have — 

Heaven  forbid.  She  is  what  she  is  by  the  law 
of  her  nature ; and  the  destiny  that  is  hers  is 
not  to  be  coveted,  much  less  to  be  envied. 

Come,  mother,  let  us  be  content  to  be  our- 
selves, and  not  foolishly  strive  to  be  Miss  Bine, 
or  Miss  Anybody.  I vote  for  the  sewing-ma- 
chine !” 

44  Don’t  talk  of  voting,  unless  it’s  politically. 

Women  are  poor,  limited,  circumscribed  creat- 
ures at  the  best.” 

“Not  by  any  thing  so  much  as  their  own 
natures,”  says  Ruth.  44  What  they  can  do  they 
may  do,  for  all  of  men.  I am  hindered  from 
great  things  by  myself,  and  external  disabili- 
ty rigiral  from 
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ties  would  be  as  nothing  if  I had  but  strength 
in  myself.  The  cobweb  may  hold  the  fly,  but 
would  it  the  lion  ?” 

“Don’t,  for  mercy  sake,  turn  against  your 
own  sox!” 

“ I do  not ; you  must  not  understand  me  as 
talking  against  woman ; I am  not.  Let  each 
do  or  say  what  she  can ; let  her  only  be  care- 
ful to  do  and  say  well,  and  she  will  And  work 
and  a hearing.  Eor  myself,  I have  nothing  to 
say  and  nothing  to  do  that  is  worth  the  world’s 
notice.” 

“ And  you  make  yourself  a standard  of  per- 
fection ?” 

“ By  no  means ; but  I am  the  representative 
of  a large  class,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  ordinary  destiny  would  content  me.” 

“ I am  sorry  for  it,  that  is  all.” 

“ And  I am  not,  and  that  is  all.” 

Mrs.  Lamson  put  her  lace  handkerchief  to 
her  face,  for  she  was  one  of  those  women  who 
somehow  have  lace  handkerchiefs,  even  if  they 
are  not  point ; and  then  she  plied  poor  Ruth 
anew  with  her  importunities. 

“ If  you  won’t  write  poetry,”  she  says,  “ work 
up  something  in  prose,  at  any  rate.  We  will 
drink  no  coflee  for  a week,  it’s  bad  for  the  com- 
plexion, and  the  savings  will  procure  the  neces- 
sary paper  and  ink — come,  darling.  I am  so 
ambitious  for  yon,  if  you  are  not  ambitious  for 
yourself ; do  promise  me  you  will  try.  There’s 
the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath — he  will  take  a 
novelette  or  something  of  you,  I know.  He’s 
your  warm  personal  friend,  and  he  couldn’t  re- 
fuse.” 

“He  would,  though,  and  I should  make  a 
goose  of  myself  besides ; but  yet,  if  you  will 
promise  me,  never,  in  case  of  failure,  to  urge 
me  to  make  a second  effort,  I will  see  what  I 
can  do — do  my  very  best,  in  fact ; but  I tell  you 
in  advance  I have  no  literary  best  to  do. 
There  is  nothing  in  me  that  craves  that  sort  of 
expression.  I can,  perhaps,  with  hard  work, 
execute,  mechanically,  a third-rate  prose  pro- 
duction— make  a composition  that  you  might 
read  and  praise ; but  I might  just  as  well  try 
to  catch  the  waters  of  Niagara  in  my  thimble 
as  to  strive  to  make  the  faintest  impression  on 
the  public  by  any  inspiration  of  mine.  I don’t 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ; but  I said  I 
would  try,  and  I will  try,  and  fail  too.” 

“ Of  course,  child,  you  will  fail,  if  you  set  out 
resdlved  to  fail.” 

“Not  resolved  to  fail,  mother ; but  only  with 
the  consciousness  that  failure  is  inevitable.  You 
ore  blinded,  both  by  your  partiality  and  your 
ambition ; whereas  I have  no  ambition  beyond 
the  measure  of  my  ability,  and  I am  not  preju- 
diced in  my  own  favor,  as  you  are  for  me.  I 
know  just  about  wbat  I am,  and  what  I can  do ; 
and  if  you  would  only  consent  to  rest  your  case 
at  that,  why,  we  might  take  in  as  much  sun- 
shine as  the  best  of  them.  We  are  poor  but 
respectable,  and  we  have  appetites  for  plain 
food,  thank  God ; and  if  it  were  not  for  that  de- 
sire of  the  moth  for  the  star  with  which  you 


keep  rasping  away  all  the  time  I think  we 
should  have  little  to  complain  of.” 

There  was  more  controversy,  which  need  not 
be  repeated ; and  in  the  end  Ruth  engaged  to 
abstain  from  her  beloved  beverage  for  a week, 
procure  pen,  ink,  and  paper  with  the  savings, 
and  write,  or  try  to  write,  a jnece  for  the  Ladies' 
Wreath . Accordingly  the  coffee-urn  was  ban- 
ished, greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  daughter’s 
complexion,  as  the  delighted  mother  affirmed. 

“Really,  my  dear,”  she  says,  “you  would 
almost  pass  for  a beauty.”  And  in  this  con- 
clusion she  was  less  than  she  usually  was  in  the 
wrong. 

Ruth  worked  with  all  her  heart,  whatever  she 
did ; and  it  was  the  stir  and  flutter  there  that 
gave  such  animation  to  her  eyes  and  sent  the 
ripples  of  tender  red  along  her  cheeks.  True, 
it  cost  her  some  time  to  select  a subject,  for  it 
did  not  select  itself,  nor  did  she  ever  get  it  well 
in  hand ; but  she,  at  all  events,  meant  to  write 
a piece,  and  she  worked  with  a will. 

“’Pon  my  word,  that  Miss  Lamerson,  or 
whatever  you  call  her,”  says  John  Gatsimer, 
the  day  he  was  introduced,  “has  made  a nar- 
row escape — a hair’s-breadth  farther  and  she 
would  have  been  a beauty ! I’m  mightily  took 
with  her!” 

He  spoke  thus  ungrammatically  to  take  the 
edge,  as  it  were,  from  the  truthfulness  of  his 
confession.  The  spell  of  what  might  perhaps 
be  called  a fascination  had  really  fallen  upon 
him,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  moved 
through  all  his  indolence. 

Ruth  had  not  fallen  in  love  all  at  once,  but 
she  was  made  of  the  human  stuff  that  goes  to 
the  formation  of  most  young  girls — and  John 
was  handsome,  and  had  smiled  upon  her  his 
sweetest,  and  sung  to  her  his  best;  and  the 
smile  played  in  her  fancy,  and  the  songs  kept 
ringing  in  her  ears. 

“I  can’t  write,  mother!”  she  says;  “it’s  no 
use,”  when  she  found  herself  again  at  her  desk, 
a bottle  of  writing-fluid,  six  steel  pens,  and  a 
quire  of  foolscap  before  her. 

“I  can  tell  you  what  to  write!”  says  the 
mother,  patting  the  cheek  that  w as  flushed  with 
the  will’s  vain  effort.  “ Make  a hero  like  young 
Gatsimer,  and  make  him  fall  in  love  with  a poor 
girl  like  yourself;  have  them  marry,  live  in 
style,  set  up  a carriage,  and  all  that.  And 
mind,  dear,  you  have  the  mother  taken  home  to 
be  the  ornament  of  the  house,  and  of  the  grand 
society  in  which  she  will  move,  as  with  the 
grace  of  natural  birth-right.  Will  that  do  ?” 

Roth  understood  the  full  significance  of  these 
hints,  and  resolved  to  forestall  the  hope  they 
intimated.  “But,  mother,”  she  says,  “ I don't 
think  John  Gatsimer  a hero.” 

“ And  why  not,  pray  ? He  is  handsome !” 

“Yes,  I suppose  so.” 

“You  suppose  so!” 

“ Well— yes,  then.” 

“ He  is  rich,  or  his  father  is.” 

“Yes,  mother,  his  father  is — more’s  the  pity !" 
i “ He  moves  in  a good  circlo.” 
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“I  don't  know;  but  I do  know  he  doesn't 
legitimately  belong  to  ours." 

44 Nonsense!  Legitimate  is  what  one  can 
get." 

“ As  to  that,  mother,  we  should  probably  not 
agree  in  all  day;  and  meantime,  what  would 
become  of  my  story  ?” 

“No  matter  what  became  of  it,  if  you  would 
only  consent  to  live  a story  I Why,  I should 
think  it  would  be  enough  just  to  carry  off  such 
a prise,  whether  he  were  quite  your  hero  or 
not.  Only  think,  with  his  attractions  and 
prospects,  how  he  must  be  sought ! But  I nev- 
er can  make  you  see  things  with  my  eyes  1" 

44  No,  mother,  you  never  can." 

Then  Ruth  said  she  believed  she  would  write 
a story  showing  how  a proud  woman  refused  to 
buy  her  modest,  humble -minded  daughter  a 
sewing-machine,  and  made  her  disgrace  herself 
by  attempting  to  be  literary.  And  after  utter 
discomfiture,  still  further  disgrace  herself  by 
trying  to  court  a rich  young*  fellow  that  wouldn't 
marry  her ! “ Oh  mother,  mother ! " and  she 

laughed  merrily ; but  the  next  moment,  seeing 
the  burning,  wistful  looks  of  intense  unrest  in  | 
the  mother's  eyes,  her  sympathies  mastered  her, 
and  tucking  up  her  sleeve  of  faded  calico,  she 
smoothed  out  one  of  the  blank  sheets,  dashed 
her  steel  pen  resolutely  into  the  ink,  and  wait- 
ed till  it  dried  away.  This  process  she  repeat- 
ed again  and  again ; and  at  last  the  labored 
lines  began  to  disfigure  the  paper. 

We  need  not  follow  her  through  all  the  pain- 
ful process  of  writing,  and  revision,  and  copy- 
ing, and  blotting,  and  interlining,  and  revision, 
and  copying  again,  but  come  at  once  to  the 
time  when,  pushing  manuscript  aside,  and  dash- 
ing the  pen  from  her  inky  fingers,  she  cried, 
with  tear-wet  cheeks,  44  There ! that's  the  best 
I can  do,  and  a failure.  Will  you  hear  it,  mo- 
ther?" 

4 ‘No,  child,  it  is  not  worth  while.  I know 
it  must  be  a success ; but  read  it  to  Mr.  Gatsi- 
mer,  and  he  will  put  you  in  good  heart  about 
it." 

Truth  is,  Mrs.  Lamson  had  lost  nearly  all  in- 
terest in  the  story  long  ago,  her  ambition  hav- 
ing been  absorbed  in  a new  direction.  The 
shadow  of  John  Gatsimer  had  darkened  all  the 
old  hopes,  and  made  them  seem  poor  and  mean. 
She  lost  no  occasion  of  speaking  his  name,  and, 
as  it  were,  thrusting  in  the  wedge  of  her  hopes 
— all  colored  now  by  an  establishment  in  town, 
a carriage,  and  a house  at  Newport  or  Sara- 
toga. 

44  Is  it  really  a story?  and  what  is  it  about, 
my  dear  ?"  she  says,  still  keeping  up  some  show 
of  interest. 

“No  matter,"  Ruth  answered,  “since  you 
won’t  hear  it ; but  it's  a failure — an  utter  fail- 
ure ; lacks  pith,  point,  and  continuity ; is,  in 
fact,  some  good  words  rather  loosely  put  to- 
gether, with  here  and  there  an  idea  trying  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  then  shying  off  discour- 
aged. But  1 have  done  my  best;  and  I pro- 
pose to  send  the  result,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  sage 


editor  of  the  Ladies1  Wreath,  as  you  advised, 
just  to  prove  to  you  that  I have  estimated  my 
literary  powers  correctly." 

And  the  manuscript  was  duly  forwarded,  a 
day  of  fasting  having  made  the  express  avail- 
able; and  then  came  the  anxious  hopes  and 
fears,  for  when  distance  had  come  between 
the  author  and  her  production  hope  dawned. 
“What  if,  after  all,  I should  have  done  better 
than  1 believed  1 Writers  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  performances,  they  say. 
Who  knows,  who  knows  I" 

So  Ruth  pleased  herself  with  fancies,  as  it 
turned  out.  The  manuscript  came  back,  the 
postage  prepaid  with  a considerateness  that  it 
was  painful  to  think  of,  and  accompanied  by 
a very  carefully  written  note  from  the  editor, 
thanking  dear  Miss  Lamson  for  the  favor  she 
had  done  the  Wreath — hoping  that  they  might 
be  in  a position  to  accept  some  of  her  choice 
inklings  hereafter ; just  at  present  they  were 
crowded,  almost  burdened,  with  accepted  man- 
uscripts. Nevertheless,  if  decision  rested  sole- 
ly with  the  editor,  he  wouldn’t  for  a moment 
hesitate ; but,  unfortunately,  the  publisher  was 
the  ultimate  arbiter!  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Ruth  threw  manuscript,  letter,  and  all  into 
the  fire,  spent  a sleepless  night  in  mortification 
and  tears ; and  the  following  morning,  as  she 
sipped  her  coffee— for  the  urn  was  now  restored 
—thought  of  John  Gatsimer  with  more  favor 
than  she  had  done  hitherto. 

When  his  card  came  to  her  that  afternoon 
she  stopped  to  peep  in  the  glass  before  she 
went  down,  changed  the  ribbon  about  her  throat 
from  blue  to  pink,  and  clipped  from  her  gerani- 
um three  sweet  little  buds,  and  tucked  them 
under  her  belt.  “ What  does  it  mean  ?"  says 
Mrs.  Lamson,  smiling,  to  herself ; but  she  knew 
well  enough  what  such  things  always  mean. 
When  the  young  man  went  away  that  evening 
two  of  these  same  buds  were  in  his  button-hole; 
and  Mrs.  Lamson  smiled  again,  and  said  again, 
44  What  does  it  mean  ?"  But  she  knew  what  it 
meant,  for  she  knew  what  such  things  always 
mean. 

John  Gatsimer  was  in  earnest  for  once  in  his 
life,  and  the  earnestness  begot  in  him  something 
that  was  qnite  superior  to  the  natural  man ; so 
that  by  little  and  little  Ruth’s  prejudices  were 
undermined,  and  she  began  to  think  she  had 
failed  to  do  him  justice.  Doubtless  the  feeling 
that  she  had  wronged  him  made  her  le&n  too 
much  the  other  way.  Then  the  mother,  with 
the  weight  of  all  her  ambition,  threw  herself  in 
the  scale.  Miss  Blue  and  her  poems  vanished 
like  a mist ; hope  was  on  a solid  basis  at  last ; 
and  wh&t  with  her  incessant  plying,  what  with 
the  constant  and  flattering  courtship  of  the 
handsome  lover,  and  what  with  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  and  all  together,  for  it  must 
be  owned  that  Ruth  was  a little  dazzled,  she 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was  in  love,  and  suf- 
fered her  finger  to  be  encircled  by  a ring,  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  house  in  which  she 
was  born. 
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It  is  Bulwer,  I think,  who  somewhere  says, 
that  pride  above  all  things  strengthens  affection ; 
and  he  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  might  at  first  ap- 
pear. There  was,  among  the  other  influences 
tending  to  soften  the  heart  of  onr  yonng  lady, 
a feeling  akin  to  triumph,  as  she  sat  in  her  plain 
gowns  at  home,  and  drew  to  her  feet,  away  from 
scores  of  accomplished  women  who  were  using 
all  the  lures  of  beauty  and  wealth  and  fashion 
to  hold  him  in  their  presence,  the  gayest,  the 
handsomest,  the  most  admired  of  all  the  elegant 
circle  that  only  shone  upon  her  from  so  far. 
It  pleased  her  to  be  thus  singled  out  and  sought 
in  her  humble  loneliness,  and  held  as  a queen 
above  the  haughty  ladies,  who  in  every  thing 
but  the  possession  of  this  young  man's  love  had 
so  much  the  advantage  of  her. 

When  it  was  whispered  at  a gay  party  that 
John  Gatsimer  was  detained  at  his  hotel  with  a 
cold,  at  least  a dozen  fair  women  held  it  to  be 
precious  news,  and  set  their  wits  to  work  as  to 
what  costly  gift  they  might  be  privileged  to 
send ; so  that  of  rare  wines,  fine  flowers,  em- 
broidered slippers,  smoking  caps,  Afghans  for  his 
sofa,  and  the  like,  there  was  literally  an  inun- 
dation ; and  the  poor  fellow  would  have  been 
killed  with  kindness,  weighed  down,  smothered, 
crushed,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  his  feet  at 
the  time  were  on  Mrs.  Lamson's  cool  matting. 
And  by  all  this  the  reader  will  partly  see  how 
even  sensible  Ruth  had  untied  her  little  craft, 
and  drifted  down  the  current  of  courtship  to- 
ward the  haven  of  matrimony.  How  an  unex- 
pected eddy  set  her  whirling,  and  how  she  pad- 
died  np  stream  again,  will  be  shown  pres- 
ently. 

I said  we  were  all  taken  a little  by  surprise 
when  it  came  to  be  understood  that  she  and 
John  Gatsimer  were  really  engaged.  It  must 
be  so,  said  Rumor ; and  then  the  splendor  of 
Ruth's  ring  would  be  dilated  upon  and  held  as 
confirmation  past  peradventnre.  Only  those 
stubborn  young  ladies  who  would  not  believe 
held  out ; but  the  stubbornest  were  forced  to  a 
reluctant  admission  of  the  facts  when  it  became 
known  that  Ruth  was  gone  with  her  mother 
into  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  the 
parents  of  John,  at  their  fine  residence  near 
Gatsimerville,  of  which  the  Gatsimer  Iron- 
Works  were  the  centre  of  business  interest. 

“Dear,  dear!  to  think  of  handsome  John, 
actually  marrying  plain  Ruth  Lamson!”  said 
the  stubborn  young  ladies,  tossing  high  their 
heads. 

But  Ruth  was  not  so  plain  as  they  pretended. 
She  was  always  what  might  be  called  a good- 
looking  girl,  and  of  late  she  had  come  to  be  al- 
most a beauty,  as  her  mother  had  said.  No- 
thing helps  women  so  much  to  be  admirable  as 
the  being  found  worthy  of  admiration;  it  is 
what  the  dew  and  sun  are  to  the  flower — to 
have  the  root  set  in  the  common  earth  is  not 
enough. 

We  heard  of  the  lovers  from  time  to  time — 
of  their  drives  along  the  green  briery  lanes,  and 
pleasant  wooded  roads,  that  are  woven  round 


and  round  the  smoky  and  quaint  old  town  of 
Gatsimerville  like  the  threads  of  a spider-web 
about  its  centre.  We  heard  that  the  old folks 
and  the  young  sister,  Ethlinda,  were  delighted 
with  John's  choice,  and  that  the  sister  was 
coming  home  to  New  York  with  the  expectant 
bride  to  assist  in  making  purchases  for  the  great 
day  of  days  in  a girl's  life.  And  we,  her  spe- 
cial friends,  had  all  come  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  order  of  things,  or  at  any  rate  to  say  it  was 
Ruth  who  was  to  live  with  John,  and  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  a general  ruffling 
among  the  mateless  birds,  and  much  croaking. 
Poor  John,  he  was  to  be  pitied — such  a mother- 
in-law  ! They  knew  how  it  would  be  from  the 
moment  she  got  her  clutch  upon  him.  Ruth 
was  a nice  enough  girl  in  her  way ; but,  oh 
dear,  dear ! It  was  concluded  in  solemn  con- 
clave that  there  was  but  just  one  thing  to  be 
done — cut  the  whole  set  together. 

All  at  once,  unannounced  and  unexpected, 
Ruth  and  her  mother  came  home  alone,  and 
settled  quietly  in  their  old  way  of  life.  Where 
was  Ethlinda,  and  all  the  grand  shopping? 
Where  was  handsome  John?  Nobody  saw 
him,  and  there  was  a rumor  that  he  was  going 
abroad  again  for  an  indefinite  period.  A dozen 
girls  had  seen  Ruth,  and  spied  out  the  naked- 
ness of  her  hand.  Where  was  the  engagement 
ring?  that  was  the  question. 

One  thing  had  to  be  admitted.  Ruth  was 
not  broken-hearted.  She  was  not  noisy  nor 
talkative ; but  there  was  a serenity  about  her 
— an  assurance,  so  to  speak,  which  attested  all 
was  very  comfortable  about  the  heart.  It  must 
be  that  John  wouldn’t  have  her,  nevertheless ; it 
could  not  be  possible  that  she  had  cast  him  off. 
Oh  no,  a thousand  times  no  ! 

Curiosity  was  all  on  tip-toe,  and  tip-toe, 
tip-toe,  when  a healthy,  hearty-looking  young 
fellow,  with  square  shoulders,  brown  crisp 
beard,  curling  close  to  his  cheeks,  a waistcoat 
well  filled  out,  and  an  honest,  open  blue  eye, 
was  seen  at  Widow  Lamson's,  not  only  once, 
but  twice,  thrice,  half  a dozen  times.  He  car- 
ried about  him  a sort  of  semi-professional  air. 
His  black  coat  was  rusty,  and  seemed  to  betray 
an  acquaintance  with  hail  and  rain  storms.  It 
was  indeed  shrewdly  suspected  that  he  might 
be  a country  doctor,  well  used  to  riding  in  an 
open  buggy  along  muddy  roads,  winter  and 
summer.  His  clear  blue  eye  had  that  tender, 
solicitous  look  that  grows  out  of  sympathy  with 
suffering ; and  cheeks,  neck,  and  hands  were 
deeply  bronzed  ; only  the  forehead,  shaded  by 
the  crisp  curls,  betrayed  the  fair  complexion. 

In  grace  of  person  and  all  external  accom- 
plishments he  was  by  no  means  the  rival  of 
John  Gatsimer ; but  whoever  felt  the  grasp  of 
his  friendly  hand,  or  looked  in  his  open  bine 
eye,  perceived  at  once  that  his  principles  were 
in  him,  and  that  he  was  not  floating  about 
them,  like  a chip  about  a buoy,  in  some  fluc- 
tuating water.  In  speech  of  tongue  he  was 
not  fluent;  but  his  heart  spoke  for  him,  and 
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spoke  so  plainly  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  mistake. 

What  coaid  it  mean? 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the 
opening  sentences  of  oar  story,  we  will  go  on 
with  the  rest  of  it  in  Ruth’s  own  words. 

I was  half  in  love  with  John  Gatsimer,  she 
said;  indeed  I fancied  myself  quite  in  love* 
and  doubtless  would  have  married  him,  but  for 
the  accidental  spraining  of  an  ankle.  And 
then  she  said  what  we  quoted  before.  “Let 
me  make  a clean  breast  of  it,  while  I am  about 
it.” 

John  was  handsome,  she  went  on,  and  very 
charming  (she  spoke  of  him  as  of  one  dead,  you 
will  see);  and  then  she  sighed  a little  sigh, 
and  then  she  turned  the  plain  gold  ring  that  of 
late  she  had  been  wearing  on  her  finger,  and 
after  a little  interval  of  silence  began. 

Yes,  we  were  engaged,  John  and  I.  I had 
accepted  a costly  ring,  and  an  invitation  to 
visit  his  father’s  family  with  my  mother.  They 
live  splendidly,  the  Gatsimers ; we  could  ride 
for  miles  together  on  their  own  domain,  through 
cultivated  fields  and  meadows,  and  great  stretch- 
es of  woods  that  stood  dark  and  still  in  their 
own  primeval  shadow ; along  green  lanes,  bor- 
dered with  walnut  and  cherry  trees,  and  dot- 
ted here  and  there  with  the  snug  cottages  of 
the  Gatsimer  hands ; for,  go  where  we  would, 
we  met  these  stalwart  men,  some  on  foot, 
their  broad-brimmed  hats  slouched  over  sun- 
burnt faces,  and  with  picks  in  their  hands  or 
crow-bars  over  their  shoulders,  whistling  back 
to  the  blackbirds  on  the  fences,  and  swinging 
one  stout  arm  to  help  themselves  along.  Some- 
times we  would  pass  a great  team,  six  or  eight 
mules,  with  ears  back  and  slim  tails  between 
their  legs,  pulling  hard  up  the  hills,  with  tons 
and  tons  of  blue  broken  stones  behind  them, 
food  for  the  iron  furnaces  toward  which  they 
were  headed. 

Out  of  all  the  raspberry  patches  by  the  way 
bright  young  heads  and  wondering  young  eyes 
were  peeping,  and  these  were  the  children  of 
the  hands — held  by  the  neighborhood,  and  in 
some  sort  by  themselves,  as  the  natural  belong- 
ings and  adornments  of  the  Gatsimer  place. 
We  drove  daily  miles  and  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  never  once  got  out  of  reach  of  re- 
minders of  the  consequence  of  these  people. 
If  there  were  a vineyard  on  the  hill-side  finer 
than  the  rest,  that  was  sure  to  belong  to  the 
Gatsimers;  and  if  a school-house  or  a church 
were  specially  attractive  in  design  or  situation, 
why  it  was  built  by  the  Gatsimers ! and  so  on. 
I need  not  particularize  further. 

Our  visit  was  nearly  over,  and  had  been  in 
all  respects  delightful ; at  any  rate,  I had  been 
happy  without  being  fully  satisfied,  if  you  can 
imagine  such  a condition.  The  house  itself 
was  full  of  comfort,  luxury,  elegance ; and  we 
were  received  and  entertained,  not  as  by  suf- 
ferance, but  as  honored  guests.  Perhaps  the 
father  and  mother  might  have  been  better 


pleased  if  John  had  looked  a little  higher; 
but  if  so,  they  never  betrayed  a shadow  of  the 
feeling,  but  accepted  me  as  though  I were  the 
chosen  of  their  own  hearts.  Indeed,  they  were 
so  proud  of  John,  and  so  used  to  think  what- 
ever he  did  was  right,  that  they  may  never  have 
questioned  his  choice  at  all.  I don’t  know. 

They  were,  as  far  os  I knew  them,  estimable 
people,  and  I know  they  are  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  among  whom  they  live ; a severe 
test,  and  yet  I came  from  their  hospitable  home 
and  hearts  with  a charge  against  them,  which 
I do  not  see  how  they  can  make  clear.  They 
withheld  from  me  a secret  that  I had  a right 
to  know.  As  for  John,  I can  not  hold  him  so 
guilty  in  this  one  respect.  He  did  not  violate 
the  law  of  his  nature  so  much  as  they  must 
have  done.  He  is  constructed  on  a less  noble 
plan,  and  whatever  he  may  do  to  retrieve  his 
past,  will  always,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  be 
young  Gatsimer. 

Ethlinda  and  I became  at  once  like  sisters ; 
she  made  me  so  much  a part  of  her  that  I 
sometimes  forgot  my  poverty  of  culture  and 
accomplishment  in  her  profusion.  She  played 
and  sung  for  me ; we  embroidered  at  the  same 
frame,  on  the  shaded  piazza  watched  the  bees  v 
at  their  work  in  the  garden  by  the  hour,  pulled 
flowers  or  currants  as  it  happened ; read  novels, 
laughing  over  the  fun,  and  growing  tearful  over 
the  pathetic;  tramped  through  the  hay-fields 
at  dew-fall  to  breathe  the  sweetness  and  to  see 
the  girls  and  boys  raking  up  the  windrows,  and 
chatting  as  gayly  as  if  the  day  had  been  a holi- 
day and  not  a work-day.  John  was  sure  to 
come  after  us  in  all  these  excursions,  if  indeed 
we  did  not  find  him  afield  before  us. 

Sometimes  he  would  take  the  rake  in  his 
hand  and  affect  to  be  a workman  with  the 
rest,  singing  some  wild  snatch  of  ballad,  or 
tender  verse  of  love-dole,  that  held  all  the 
meadow  spell-bound  with  its  charm.  I always 
noticed  that  he  took  his  rake  from  the  hand  of 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  hay-field,  and  that  when 
he  sung  his  love-songs  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her,  as  though  he  said,  “ This  is  all  meant  for 
you,  my  pretty  sweet-heart!”  and  the  kindling 
blushes  told  that  it  was  so  understood.  Some- 
times he  would  take  the  hand  when  he  took 
the  rake,  and  squeeze  it  too  before  he  let  it  go. 

“It's  a way  John  has!”  says  Etblindo,  apolo- 
getically; “the  girls  all  understand  that  it 
doesn’t  mean  any  thing !” 

I saw  him  kiss  a little  brown  hand  one  day 
in  that  way  of  his,  and  I would  not  have  cared 
if  he  had  known  I saw  it ; but  he  did  not,  for 
the  windrow  was  breast-high  between  us. 

What  he  said  I don’t  know,  but  it  was  some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  have  been  said  ; for  when 
the  little  brown  hand  got  possession  of  itself,  and 
the  fluttered  damsel  turned  toward  us,  you  would 
have  thought  the  burning  cheeks  were  going  to 
set  all  the  dry  hay  on  fire.  I was  sulky  all  that 
evening,  and  went  off  to  bed  with  the  robins, 
saying  I had  a headache. 

Another  time  we  found  him  with  his  arm 
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round  the  waist  of  a blue-eyed  Scotch  lassie, 
who  was  picking  berries  in  a part  of  the  field 
quite  away  from  the  hay-makers.  “I  didn’t 
think  it  of  yon,  John,”  I said,  as  we  were  going 
home  together.  He  laughed  gayly,  and  tried 
to  make  me  believe — and  in  the  end  did  make 
me  believe — that  he  had  seen  me  approaching, 
and  had  agreed  with  cunning  Effle,  the  berry- 
picker,  to  enact  this  littld  part  just  to  see  if  it 
would  make  me  jealous. 

“Not  for  the  world  would  I have  grieved 
you,  my  dear!”  he  6aid,  seeing  that  I was  in 
serious  earnest ; and  then  he  said  a great  many 
sweet  and  pretty  things  that  I need  not  repeat 
— I being,  of  course,  first  and  last,  and  the  one 
altogether  lovely.  “ Pardon  me,  my  fair  Puri- 
tan!” he  said,  “and  yet  I can’t  regret  the  bit 
of  comedy  that  has  shown  me  how  exclusively 
you  would  have  me  to  hold  and  to  keep.”  I 
was  pacified,  at  any  rate ; and  all  that  evening, 
and  for  days  to  come,  John  was  so  discreet  in 
all  ways,  and  so  tenderly  thoughtful,  both  of 
me  and  of  every  one,  that  I blamed  myself  for 
having  blamed  him. 

We  drove  out  of  evenings  almost  altogether 
after  this,  and  left  the  hay-fields  and  the  hay- 
• makers  behind ; and  it  happened  one  day  that 
we  came  upon  a group  of  children  playing  on  a 
bank  of  green  turf  by  the  road-side.  Among 
them,  with  a bunch  of  violets  for  a foot-stool,  was 
a young  mother,  knitting  and  suckling  her  baby 
as  she  tended  the  romping  group.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  altogether,  the  bare-legged,  chub- 
by-cheeked  children,  in  copperas-colored  petti- 
coats and  blue  jackets,  chasing  up  and  down 
like  so  many  butterflies,  flaxen  hair  tossing  and 
blue  eyes  aglow,  and  the  modest  mother  with 
her  tender  face  drooping*  to  the  baby  on  her 
bosom. 

“ Well  done,  Katherine!”  cried  John,  reining 
his  chestnut  up  so  suddenly  that  he  backed  our 
wheels  quite  against  the  bank.  The  woman 
lifted  her  fresh,  round  face  in  amazement,  hast- 
ily drew  the  kerchief  across  her  bosom,  smoothed 
the  fair  hair  under  the  frill  of  her  simple  cap, 
and  pieced  out  her  broken  salutation  with  the 
sweetest  of  smiles.  “Ya’,  vel  done,  I says  too,” 
she  replied,  holding  up  the  baby,  for  she  had 
understood  the  exclamation  as  a reference  to 
her  child;  “he  stay  cood  asleeps  mos’  every 
time.  I nevar  seen  no  baby  so  much  love-ly, 
only  mine  cousin’s;  but  I forgets,  Mr.  John, 
I was  nil  wrongs  to  sbeak  of  dat — I so  much 
zorry ; but  it  was  a cood  baby — cood  as  mine, 
vor  all,  an’  vor  all ! You  never  sees  him  ? Gh, 
I forgets ! Mos’  all  the  time  I forgets — ven  I 
6ees  you,  tings  goes  out  o’  my  head  as  they  vos 
— you  very  much  excuse  me.  I say  no  more 
of  dat — no  times — not  now ; but  if  you  vas  to 
see  him — little  one — yon  vould  be  so  move  in 
your  heart — you  could  note  help  it — you  take 
him  right  avay!” 

I turned  toward  John  for  an  explanation  of 
all  this,  and  was  startled  to  see  the  change  that 
had  come  over  his  face.  I can't  explain  it; 
but  my  heart  went  down,  and  down,  and  turned 


sick  within  me,  with  some  frightful  apprehen- 
sion, I knew  not  what.  He  tried  to  gather  up 
the  reins,  but  6eemed  unable ; and  as  I did  it 
for  him  my  hand  touched  his,  and  I saw  that 
it  was  as  limp  and  useless  as  a rag. 

“ Confound  this  tuberose  odor !”  he  said,  after 
a minute,  taking  a sprig  from  his  button-hole 
and  dashing  it  into  the  road.  “ I believe  it  was 
near  making  a woman  of  me.  You’ll  be  find- 
ing out  all  my  weaknesses,  won’t  you,  ray  dear?” 

“Oh,  if  that's  all,  I don’t  mind.  Was  it 
really  the  tuberose?” 

“Of  course.  What  should  it  be  ?” 

“I  hardly  know.  I fancied  it  was  some  al- 
lusion that  German  woman  made  that  affected 
yon  so.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

He  said  this  sternly.  Then  he  laughed ; but 
I thought  the  laughter  sounded  hollow  and 
forced.  And  then  he  said,  in  gentler  tones, 

“ Why,  how  should  her  silly  woman's  talk  about 
her  baby  affect  me  ?” 

“ But  it  was  partly  about  her  cousin,  John, 
and  her  cousin's  baby ! And  I was  half  afraid, 
dear;  I don’t  know  why,  nor  of  what.” 

“ I am  sorry  you  were  so  foolish — that’s  all,” 
he  said ; and  then  he  drove  in  silence  a long 
way. 

“ Why  should  yon  be  offended  with  my  fool- 
ish fears,  if  there  was  nothing  in  it  all  ?”  I said 
by-and-by,  determined  at  least  not  to  have  one 
of  those  silent  quarrels,  that  are  the  most  tan- 
talizing and  tormenting  of  all  quarrels. 

Then  he  said  that  he  was  not  offended ; but 
that  he  was  hurt  by  my  distrust  of  him ; and  he 
begged  that  I would  not  make  myself,  and  him 
too,  unhappy  by  listening  to  the  gabble  of  every 
loose  tongue  that  happened  to  be  set  going 
within  ear-shot  of  me.  Our  quarrel  was  likely 
to  be  sharp  enough  now ; but  all  at  once  John 
changed  his  tone — perhaps  he  saw  no  other 
way  of  checking  it. 

He  believed  the  tuberose  bad  made  him  sick, 
after  all,  he  said ; and  begged  that  I would  not 
lay  to  heart  any  cross  or  unreasonable  word  that 
he  might  have  spoken ; he  was  really  not  re- 
sponsible. Then  he  was,  he  said,  so  conscious 
of  my  perfections,  that  the  very  consciousness 
brought  out  his  imperfections  all  the  more,  just 
as  a bashful  man  will  sometimes  appear  rude 
and  unmannerly  from  his  very  bashfulness,  and 
in  self-defense. 

A young  man,  driving  a sturdy  little  horse  in 
an  old,  mud-bespattered  vehicle,  turned  in  from 
a cross-road  just  before  us,  and  met  ns  squarely. 

“Ah,  Doctor,  just  in  good  time,”  says  John, 
reining  up  and  reaching  out  a hand.  Then  he 
explained  that  he  had  been  weak  enough  to 
wear  a sprig  of  confonnded  tuberose,  which  Eth- 
linda  had  stuck  in  his  button-hole,  though  he 
knew  his  liability  to  be  made  sick  by  the  odor, 
and  asked  for  some  simple  antidote. 

“ Certainly,”  says  the  young  man,  in  a cheery 
voice,  and  opening  the  saddle-bags  that  lay  at 
his  feet.  “ There;  lay  that  on  yonr  tongue, 
and  let  it  go  where  it  will,  and  the  physical 
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man  will  be  all  right  in  a few  minutes.  Now, 
if  it  were  a mind  diseased,  I could  not  minister 
so  hopefully.” 

John  winced  at  this.  “ Why  should  you  in- 
sinuate that  it  was  my  mind?”  he  said,  almost 
angrily. 

“ A thousand  pardons,”  said  the  young  man, 
coloring  confusedly.  “ If  I had  thought  as  you 
intimate,  I should  certainly  not  hare  made  the 
suggestion.  ” And  with  the  hope  that  his  medi- 
cine would  be  more  pertinent  than  his  words 
had  proven,  gave  his  roan  a touch  on  the  flank 
and  passed  us. 

44  Our  village  doctor,  ” J ohn  explained.  4 1 A 
goodish  face,  hasn't  he  ?” 

44 Yes,  rather,”  I answered,  carelessly;  for 
I had  only  thought  of  him  as  contrasting  un- 
favorably with  my  John ! And  probably,  hut 
for  an  accident,  he  would  have  continued  to 
look  to  me  like  a kindly  commonplace  country 
doctor,  though  I had  seen  him  every  day  for 
all  the  rest  of  my  days. 

But  who  shall  say  what  might  have  been,  if 
things  were  not  as  they  are  ? Perhaps  I had 
been  in  all  the  ways  and  windings  of  my  life 
going  right  toward  that  cross-road,  out  of  which 
should  drive  this  goodish  country  doctor,  in  his 
mud-bespattered  buggy.  His  name,  which  I 
did  not  learn  at  the  time,  not  having  sufficient 
interest  to  inquire,  was,  and  is,  Felix  Helper. 
I have  promised  to  make  the  name  mine,  and 
that  is  why  I think  I must  have  been  going  to- 
ward him  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

44 Where  does  that  road  lead  to?”  I said, 
pointing  to  the  one  out  of  which  the  doctor  had 
come,  44  and  why  do  we  not  drive  there  some- 
times? it  looks  so  pleasant.”  And  it  did  look 
wonderfully  pleasant,  winding  away  toward  a 
thick  wood,  and  lined  all  along  with  elder- 
bushes,  and  a thousand  wild  and  sweet-smell- 
ing weeds. 

I had  expressed  the  wish  to  take  that  lane 
in  our  drives  half  a dozen  times  before,  but 
John  had  always  put  me  off  with  one  excuse 
and  another.  It  led  to  a German  settlement 
directly,  and  was  not*  pleasant  farther  than  we 
could  see.  44  And  yet  I notice  that  your  horse 
always  turns  his  head  that  way,  as  if  he  were 
used  to  traveling  there.  Why  is  that  ?”  I said. 

44  Because  he  is  a fool!”  answered  John. 
And  of  course  my  wish  was  urged  no  farther 
that  time. 

An  evening  was  never  lovelier  than  that,  and 
as  the  new  moon  hung  in  the  boughs  of  the 
thick  woods  before  us,  and  the  little  birds  fair- 
ly fell  upon  them,  as  upon  green  beds,  tired 
out  with  sunshine  and  with  song — as  the  hay- 
makers went  homeward,  driving  the  full-udder- 
ed  cows  before  them,  and  the  smoke  above  the 
cottages  began  to  curl  in  warm  welcome,  we 
could  neither  of  ns  quite  resist  the  soothing 
effect,  and  our  little  differences  all  healed  of 
themselves. 

Iiwone  place  there  was  a sweet-brier  lift- 
ing her  tender  handful  of  bloom  up  to  us  as 
we  went  along,  and  I had  hardly  expressed 


my  admiration  when  John  was  on  the  gronnd, 
and  the  next  minute  my  lap  was  all  shining 
with  the  delicate  little  pink  cups,  overflowing 
with  that  fine  fragrance  that  is  almost  spirit- 
ualized. 

The  medicine  had  acted  like  a charm,  John 
said,  and  certainly  he  was  never  more  delight- 
ful than  during  the  remainder  of  our  drive. 
It  was  the  last  we  ever  took  together — the  last 
we  ever  will  take.  * 

I turned  into  the  cross-road  the  next  time  I 
went  that  way.  But  I have  not  yet  quite  come 
to  that  next  time. 

The  fair-haired  German  woman,  with  her 
baby  on  her  knee,  was  still  sitting  on  the  bank 
by  the  road-side  as  we  drove  homeward,  and 
I threw  her  a spray  of  my  flowers,  in  token  of 
good-will.  She  clasped  thetn  to  her  bosom, 
saying,  in  her  broken  way,  it  was  a pity  they 
would  fade  so  soon. 

44  But  they  can’t  possibly  fade  now , Mistress 
Katherine!”  says  John,  in  that  way  of  his,  so 
charming  to  women,  of  which  Ethlinda  had 
spoken.  This  one  remark  will  show  you  that 
he  was  quite  himself  again. 

We  talked  late  that  night — talked  of  our 
wedding-day.  Lord  help  us!  how  little  we 
know,  when  we  talk  of  to-morrow,  what  that 
to-morrow  will  bring  forth!  If  I had  known 
it,  my  fancy  need  not  have  wandered  beyond 
that  brown  house  among  the  trees  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  where  Felix  Helper  was 
writing  at  the  old  walnut-wood  desk,  at  which 
his  father  had  written  before  him.  I need  not 
repeat  the  plans  that  we  planned;  they  were 
like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  that  are  all  taken 
up  by  the  later  sunshine ; but  for  that  one  night 
they  were  very  lovely;  they  could  never,  in 
any  circumstances,  have  gone  into  realities,  for 
the  man  that  I thought  I loved  was  not  the 
one  sitting  there  beside  me.  My  imagination 
had  lifted  him  and  idealized  him  into  that  whidt 
he  was  not,  and  could  not  be.  I wonder  W 
ever  a woman  did  the  same  thing,  and  discov- 
ered her  mistake  after  marriage  ? That  must 
be  dreadful. 

44 Come,  dear  Ruth,  come!  it  is  growing 
late!”  Ethlinda  called  to  me  again  and  again 
from  the  window  of  the  chamber  above. 

44  Not  yet,  not  quite  yet !”  John  would  plead, 
holding  my  hand  with  an  almost  painful  tenac- 
ity of  grasp;  “directly,  I will  let  you  go!” 
At  last  be  said,  44  When  yonder  cloud  passes 
from  the  star  it  is  just  covering,  you  may  go. 

I will  not  then  urge  your  stay  for  another  in- 
stant.” 

The  cloud  did  not  pass  away  from  the  face 
of  that  star,  but  gathered  to  itself  blackness 
upon  blackness  till  all  that  side  of  heaven  was 
gloom. 

44 Are  we  never  to  have  light  again?”  he 
said.  44 1 wish  I had  not  asked  you  to  stay  till 
the  cloud  was  gone.  I am  superstitious  some- 
how to-night.  But  good-by;  you  have  seen 
enough  of  my  weaknesses  for  one  day.” 

He  let  go  my  hand,  and  then  reached  after 
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and  caught  it  again,  felt  for  the  ring,  and  then 
with  a sigh,  that  was  almost  a sob,  turned  away. 

I dreamed  of  him  all  night,  and  1 was  search- 
ing up  and  down  the  world  for  him,  and  could 
not  find  him,  and  awoke  with  a cry  of  such  an- 
guish as  made  me  glad  enough  to  be  awake. 

At  breakfast  John  did  not  appear,  and  it 
presently  became  known  that  he  was  not  able 
to  I^tc  his  bed.  The  house  was  at  once  per- 
vadea  with  a new  influence,  every  thing  being 
put  in  subordination  to  the  son  and  heir. 
Almost  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  call 
Dr.  Felix  Helper,  and  as  I met  him  in  the  hall 
I conld  not  forbear  saying  to  him,  under  pre- 
tense of  good-humor,  that  I hoped  he  would 
not  give  his  patient  any  more  of  those  dreadful 
powders,  whatever  he  did ! He  opened  his  blue 
eyes  wide,  bowed  slightly,  and  smiled  in  such  a 
way,  as  though  he  said,  “ You  are  not  worth 
minding,  you  silly  little  girl!’9 

I looked  after  him  almost  with  contempt. 
He  was  stoutish,  and  I thought  his  legs  too 
short,  and  said  to  myself,  “ He  walks  like  a 
duck!”  contrasting  him  with  handsome  John 
still  more  unfavorably  than  at  first.  I called 
him  the  great  Dr.  Felix  all  that  day,  whenever 
I spoke  of  him,  and  somehow  got  a wonderful 
deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  epithet. 

All  day  the  sick  man  kept  to  his  chamber, 
and  I saw  that,  whether  the  tuberose  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  or  not,  there  was  clearly  no 
feigning  now.  But  toward  evening  he  revived, 
and  insisted  that  Ethlinda  and  myself,  who 
had,  he  said,  been  unconscionably  bored  all 
day,  should  take  an  airing  together.  The 
pony-chaise  was  proposed  at  first ; but  no,  John 
said,  we  must  go  in  his  phaeton  and  drive  his 
beautiful  chestnut,  which  Ruth  so  much  ad- 
mired. “ He  requires  the  exercise,  and  is  per- 
fectly safe ; only,  mind  one  thing — keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  railroad  trains!”  Then  he 
ked  at  his  watch,  and  timed  us,  as  he  called 
, so  that  we  should  not  be  upon  the  strip  of 
road  that  lay  beside  the  rail-track  when  the 
evening  express  should  become  due.  “Now 
remember!”  was  his  last  injunction ; and  then 
he  said,  “ Hadn't  you  better  have  Peter  take 
* you,  after  all  ?” 

No,  we  wanted  to  go  alone ; we  wanted  no 
Peter,  and  would  have  no  Peter.  He  had 
marked  out  our  drive  for  us,  and  had  made  us 
promise  faithfully  to  adhere  to  his  direction, 
and  he  had  left  out  the  one  cross-road  that  I so 
much  desired  to  explore.  He  kissed  his  hand 
to  us  from  the  upper  window,  and  I called  back 
to  him  as  we  mounted  the  phaeton,  “ There 
goes  the  great  Dr.  Felix  just  ahead  of  us ; so, 
if  any  thing  happens,  you  see,  we  will  have  the 
good  fortune  to  find  medical  wisdom  close  at 
hand!” 

So  we  drove  away  laughing,  following  In  the 
track  of  Dr.  Felix  and  his  rusty  old  buggy. 
We  had  followed  the  route  as  set  down  for  us 
strictly,  pfissing,  against  my  will,  the  lane  into 
which  wc  saw  the  Doctor  turn  before  us,  and 
commenting  on  his  sturdy  roan  os  he  trotted 
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out  of  sight ; but  never  saying  one  word  of  him- 
self, first  or  last.  We  did  not  think  of  him. 

We  had  gone  to  the  Gatsimer  Oaks,  as  the 
beautiful  belt  of  woodland  that  was  to  end  our 
drive  was  called,  and  had  turned  the  head  of 
our  gay  young  chestnut  homeward,  mindful  to 
get  over  the  dangerous  strip  of  road  betimes, 
when  it  happened  that  we  discovered  a bed  of 
ripe  strawberries  blushing  up  through  the  grass 
by  the  road-side.  We  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation ; it  would  be  so  nice  to  take  some  fresh 
berries,  picked  with  our  own  hands,  home  to 
John.  We  would  wait  there  tiU  the  express 
train  had  passed — that  would  be  the  way  to 
manage ! I made  a cup  of  sassafras  leaves, 
very  sweet  with  its  linings  of  silver-gray,  and 
had  nearly  filled  it  when  a low,  threatening 
mutter  broke  out  of  the  Gatsimer  Oaks  behind 
us,  and  turning,  we  saw  with  sudden  alarm  the 
clouds  rolling  up  as  black  as  night.  We  lost  a 
minute  or  two  in  debating  what  was  best  to  do ; 

I wait,  and  take  the  risk  of  the  rain,  or  go  for- 
ward and  risk  the  engine  and  the  w histle. 

The  air  grew  blind  in  a moment,  and  the 
winds  made  such  tossing  and  tumbling  of  the 
oak-tops,  and  such  howlings  withal,  that  we 
were  awe-struck,  if  not  afraidy  and  resolved  to 
set  off  with  all  speed  for  home.  Our  horse 
wos  quite  as  likely  to  be  frightened  by  the 
storm  as  the  whistle  ; indeed  he  already  showed 
signs  of  excitement,  that  warned  us  to  keep 
before  the  on-coming  clouds  if  possible.  His 
ears  were  turned  back,  his  eyes  scared,  and  his 
slender  legs  trembling.  He  set  high  his  fine 
head,  and  started  off  at  a lope  that  was  nearly 
a canter.  “We  shall  get  over  that  dangerous 
bit  of  road  at  any  rate !”  says  Ethlinda,  as  we 
mounted  the  hUl  that  brought  us  on  a level  with 
the  track,  and  she  gave  freer  rein  to  our  spirit- 
ed loper.  All  at  once,  driving  round  the  curve 
before  us,  bellowing  like  a mad  bull,  and  facing 
right  upon  us,  with  fierce  red  eyes,  came  the 
engine.  A quick  lurch  to  one  side,  that  had 
nearly  upset  us,  a spring  forward,  and  away  we 
went  with  the  fury  and  speed  of  the  wind.  Of 
course,  the  first  thing  that  Ethlinda  did  was  to 
scream ; the  next,  to  try  with  all  her  might  to 
run  our  valiant  chestnut  into  the  fence  upon 
one  side,  or  the  clay-bank  upon  the  other. 

“ Keep  a straight  rein,  and  give  him  head!”  I 
cried,  but  all  in  vain.  She  sawed  mercilessly 
on  the  bit,  and  directly  the  ribbons  snapped  iu 
two  in  her  hand.  Then  came  the  screams 
again,  adding  terror  to  the  fright  of  oar  horse, 
and  causing  him  to  keep  his  heels  in  the  air  for 
the  most  part. 

The  next  thing,  I saw  a little  butterfly  of  a 
hat,  pink  flowers,  and  yellow  straws  together, 
whirling  through  the  air,  and  a cloud  of  lawns, 
frills,  and  flounces  fluttering  off  in  the  opposite 
direction ! I did  not  look  behind — I could  not. 

I knew  that  I was  alone  with  that  shadow  feared 
by  man,  and  I knew  nothing  else.  And  yet  I 
did  know  something  else.  1 distinctly  samthat 
we  were  approaching  the  forbidden  road.  I 
saw  one  of  the  Gatsimer  teams  coming  down 
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the  Blope  toward  the  main  road,  and  wondered 
whether  the  man  would  find  Ethlinda  and  carry 
her  home,  perhaps  only  her  body ; saw  the  head 
of  the  Doctor's  roan  just  behind  the  wagon-bed 
filled  with  blue  stones,  nodding  up  and  down  in 
a sober,  jog-trot  sort  of  way. 

After  this,  that  awful  shadow  pretty  much 
absorbed  me,  for  my  maddened  beast,  true  to 
his  old  habit,  or  instinct,  turned  square  off, 
grazing  the  guide-post,  catching  the  phaeton 
cover  on  the  top  of  it,  wrenching  it  half  away, 
and  on  and  on ! Should  we  run  right  into 
those  six  mules  ? It  seemed  so.  But  no,  my 
fate  was  not  so  ordered.  Somehow  the  driver 
got  his  team  partly  clear  of  the  road,  my  chest- 
nut sheered  off,  and,  like  a zigzag  of  lightning, 
we  shot  by,  clearing  the  six  mules,  the  two 
clumsy  projecting  hubs,  the  big  solid  heap  of 
stones,  the  Doctor's  slender  buggy,  and  all! 
• We  passed  the  piece  of  woodland  beyond  which 
John  had  told  me  the  road  was  not  so  pleasant, 
and  dashed  fonvard,  still  at  the  same  rate — the 
steam- whistle,  at  momentary  intervals,  bellow- 
ing away  in  the  distance,  for  we  got  over  the 
ground  almost  at  the  rate  of  the  engine. 

Perhaps  the  beast  will  tire  himself  out,  I 
thought,  if  we  should  meet  no  farther  obstruc- 
tion, and  I and  the  shadow  part  company  after 
all.  A sudden  sense  of  jamming  into  new 
conditions — a coming  dizziness  and  darkness — 
and  I knew  no  more  till  I found  myself,  with 
head  low,  and  stretched  flat,  on  what  proved 
to  be  a thyme-bed  in  old  Grandmother  Van 
Borr’s  garden.  I did  not  see  the  thyme-bed 
at  first,  nor  Grandmother  Yan  Borr.  I saw, 
bending  over  me,  the  honest,  sympathetic  eyes 
of  Dr.  Felix  Helper.  He  wns  trying  to  get 
one  hand  between  the  thick  soft  thyme  and 
my  waist,  an  achievement  soon  accomplished. 
Then  he  raised  me  up,  saying,  cheerily,  as  he 
did  so,  44  There,  that  ’ll  do.  We  are  not  hurt 
so  badly  after  all,  are  we  ?” 

So,  from  the  first,  you  perceive,  he  made  him- 
self a part  of  me.  I saw  now  that  my  boots 
were  off  and  my  stockings  too,  and  that  one  foot 
and  ankle  were  much  swollen,  and  as  blue  as  the 
stones  I had  seen  in  the  Gatsimer  wagon-bed. 

“Hroken?”  I said,  nodding  past  the  Doctor 
to  my  foot. 

“No;  sprained.  Here,  grandmother,  sit  down 
on  this  thyme,  please,  and  prop  ns  up  a little ; 
we  can’t  go  alone  all  at  once.” 

i4  Poy,  come  pack  ; vat  you  doos  ? Come 
pack  ! yo  pe  in  pad  vork  all  times,  mos’ ! Come 
an’  ’old  ye  voman’s  pig  voot!” 

I now  saw,  with  a coarse  straw  hat  set  side- 
ways on  his  gold  curls,  a child  two  years  old, 
perhaps,  standing  in  the  garden  walk  a few 
yards  from  me,  both  chubby  hands  full  of  pinks 
and  hoi iy hocks  all  crushed  together.  A short- 
sleeved  shirt  of  coarse  white  linen,  and  a petti- 
coat of  red  flannel,  shrunken  with  much  wash- 
ing, made,  together  with  his  straw  hat,  all  his 
dress.  His  shoulders  had  a brave,  square  set- 
ting, he  stood  strong  on  his  legs,  and  his  brown 
eves  were  so  confident  of  your  good-will  that 
Vol.  240. 5 
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the  love  of  almost  any  woman  must,  in  spite  of 
herself,  have  gone  straight  to  him.  Mine  did, 
even  before  a box  on  the  ear  from  the  bony, 
shriveled  hand  of  the  grandmother  had  brought 
out  two  great  appealing  tears  to  his  pretty 
cheeks. 

The  second  word  I spoke  was  to  this  child : 

44  Come  to  me,  my  little  beauty !”  I said ; 44  give 
me  some  of  your  flowers,  won’t  you  ?” 

44  Vot  vor  call  him  peauty — him  no  peauty — 
him’s  much  very  pad ! Voman  don’t  vant  you, 
poy.  Co  avay!  shoo!  shoo!”  And  the  grand- 
mother clapped  her  dry  hands  and  tried  to 
frighten  the  lad  away,  much  as  one  would  scare 
away  the  crow  that  was  stealing  one's  corn. 

I was  angry  with  the  old  dame,  and  told  her 
I could  do  without  her  support,  for  by  this  time 
she  had  set  herself  against  my  shoulder.  The 
Doctor  bit  in  his  lip  and  a smile  with  it,  and 
then  he  called,  “Gatty,  my  little  man,  won’t 
you  come  and  bring  us  some  flowers  ?” 

Ho  came  at  once,  his  lip  trembling,  and  the 
two  tears  trembling  above  it,  reaching  out  his 
hand  full  of  pinks  and  hollyhocks  before  him. 

There  came  over  me,  as  he  stood  there,  with 
tear-wet  cheeks — in  his  scant  petticoat,  and 
with  sun-burnt  feet  buried  in  the  thyme,  a feel- 
ing which  I suspect  must  be  akin  to  that  of 
motherhood.  An  infinitude  of  tenderness  and 
yearning  to  take  him  to  my  bosom,  and  to  shel- 
ter and  save  him  from  all  harm..  Nay,  more,  to 
give  him  all  good  gifts,  and  to  make  his  place 
in  the  world  shine  so  grandly  that  no  shadow 
of  blame  or  reproach  should  ever  get  near  him. 

I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I took  his  orphan- 
age for  granted,  and  longed  to  fill  up  the  gap 
that  I felt,  in  some  .mysterious  way,  must  needs 
have  misshapen  his  life. 

44  I must  kiss  you,  my  dear,”  I said,  drawing 
him  to  me,  as  he  dropped  the  crushed  leaves  of 
his  odorous  pinks  in  my  lap. 

44  Y at  you  say  ? Him  knows  not  apout — shoo 
long,  poy! — him  knows  not  apout  kiss — him 
pad !” 

“Not  know  about  kisses?  What  does  the 
woman  mean?”  and  I turned  from  the  tooth- 
less old  grandam  to  the  Doctor. 

44  We  must  not  talk  too  much ; our  brain  is 
excited  just  bow!”  he  replied,  busying  him- 
self with  a bandage. 

Then  he  sent  the  child  away  to  another  part 
of  the  garden,  on  pretense  of  wanting  some 
fresher  flowers ; and  my  attention  was  at  once 
diverted  both  from  myself  and  the  boy. 

One  of  the  Gatsimer  men  appeared,  leading 
John’s  horse,  stepping  high,  and  dropping  sweat. 

The  man  held  him  close  to  the  mouth  with  one 
hand,  and  patted  his  proud  arched  neck  with 
the  other.  Some  bedraggled  harness  hung 
across  his  back,  and  the  two  shafts,  slivered 
where  they  had  snapped,  dragged  either  side 
of  him. along  the  ground.  And  all  this  passed 
before  I was  fully  conscious  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened or  might  have  happened. 

Ethlinda  had  lodged  in  a thicket,  interwoven 
and  covered  with  grape-vines,  and  had  thus  es- 
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caped  without  so  much  as  a bruise.  The  horse, 
too,  was  uninjured  except  by  his  fright.  The 
phaeton  had  suffered  wreck ; had  come,  in  fact, 
to  complete  grief ; and  I had  sustained  the  in- 
jury of  a sprained  ankle,  and  the  experience 
of  a fainting  fit. 

The  stumps  of  one  of  the  Gatsimer  oaks,  late- 
ly felled  from  its  place  in  the  highway,  caused 
the  final  catastrophe.  We  had  run  over  the 
stump,  the  axle  had  caught,  the  jar  shattering 
the  carriage,  and  lodging  me  in  a haystack  in 
the  adjoining  field.  It  was  a miraculous  es- 
cape, every  body  said,  for  I had  gone  over 
stones  and  fence-rails  enough  to  have  dashed 
my  brains  out,  if  I had  had  twice  as  many  as 
I possessed.  And  there  I was  in  Grandmother 
Yan  Borr’s  garden ; the  Doctor,  who  had  faced 
about  and  driven  after  me  as  fast  as  he  could, 
having  picked  me  up  and  carried  me,  pale-faced, 
and  with  a good  deal  of  hay  in  my  hair,  to  the 
nearest  refuge,  which  happened  to  be  Dame  Yan 
Borr’s  garden.  She  was  in  it  at  the  time,  hoe- 
ing cabbages,  and  her  little  grandchild  was  there 
too,  not  hanging  to  her  skirts,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, but  off  by  himself,  picking  pinks  and  chas- 
ing bumble-bees. 

The  old  woman  insisted  directly  that  I should 
be  taken  into  the  house.  Her  little  Katherine, 
she  said,  “vould  pe  glad  as  nothing  to  share 
her  ped  mit  the  vomans !” 

But  the  Doctor  said  No;  it  were  much  bet- 
ter that  I should  be  taken  home  At  once,  “if,” 
he  6oid,  “ the  young  lady  will  accept  so  poor  a 
conveyance  as  I must  offer.” 

“Whatever  the  Doctor  thinks  best,”  I re- 
plied. But  I naturally  turned  my  eyes  toward 
the  house,  which  I had  scarcely  observed  be- 
fore, and  saw  sitting  at  u little  window  in  the 
steep  gable  a slight  girlish  woman,  spinning 
flax;  her  hair  the  color  of  the  mesh  on  her 
distaff*,  and  with  a face  pale  and  settled  in 
expression,  as  if,  indeed,  she  might  have  died 
in  that  low  garret  years  agone,  and  still  kept 
on  spinning  at  her  flax.  And  yet  she  was  not 
so  much  ghost  as  spirit.  Beautiful,  very  beau- 
tiful, she  looked  in  the  dim  light;  her  rustic 
dress  simplicity  itself,  her  graceful  head  thrown 
a little  back,  one  bare  arm  holding  up  the  thread 
as  she  spun,  and  in  her  thoughts  apparently  quite 
apart  from  the  things  of  this  low,  common  earth. 
It  may  have  been  the  hum  of  the  wheel  that  kept 
her  unconscious  of  all  the  noise  and  stir — so  un- 
usual about  the  secluded  place — for  evidently 
she  was  not  aware  that  any  thing  aside  from 
the  common  was  going  on. 

Seeing  that  I noticed  her,  the  old  woman 
said:  “That  is  my  little  von,  my  granchiie 
you  calls  him ; she  mos*  every  time  spins  long 
viles  deeps  don  the  vays  o’  the  midnight;  no 
moonshine  to  her ; noting  at  all;  spin,  spin,  the 
vay  you  sees  her  now,  mos’  every  time,  dat  vay.” 

“ Is  she  sick  ?” 

“ No,  not  vith  nothing  put  only  her  minds ; 
dat  is  sick  as  can  not  pe  veil,  no,  not  never!” 
And  then,  in  answer  to  my  look  of  sympathy, 
for  I did  not  feel  privileged  to  say  more,  she 


went  on : “ She’s  mudder,  put  not  vrow ; that 
von  taro  in  te  flower-peds,  he’s  to  plames  for 
all.  I mos’  vishes  him  no  cood.  Katherine 
and  I ve  lives  here  all  lone — petter  so — pet- 
ter;  noting  for  us  no  more — veil,  yell — never 
minds !”  She  hid  her  withered  old  face  in  her 
skinny  hands,  and  when  the  child  came  to  her 
with  his  fresh-pulled  flowers,  she  said,  irrita- 
bly: “Co  vay ; I vants  you  not ; co  vay  off — 

| furderer  you  can !” 

While  this  was  going  on  between  us,  the  Doc- 
tor was  out  of  hearing,  looking  after  his  horse. 
He  now  came  up,  leading  him  os  close  to  the 
garden  gate  as  possible. 

“You  must  tell  me  your  name  before  I go,” 

I said,  taking  the  boy  by  his  two  plump  shoul- 
ders, and  turning  him  toward  me. 

A trick  of  manner — something  in  the  eyes, 
or  the  smile,  I know  not  what — held  me  spell- 
bound, as,  looking  me  straight  in  the  face,  he  * 
[ answered,  bravely,  “ My  name  is  John  Gatsi- 
mer.” Then  he  folded  his  little  sun-burnt  arms 
stoutly  across,  and  stood,  as  though  he  reso- 
lutely defied  me,  and  the  world  together— once 
for  all. 

“His  vater’s  name!”  says  the  grandmother. 

“ I gives  it  him  all  myselfs — I vould,  vor  venge- 
ances. Katherine  yould  not  have  it  so  as  it 
is — she  sbeaks  it  nevar  at  all — no  times — but 
calls  him  Gatty  mos’  every  times.  All  darks 
mit  her  now  tays — moon  shines  petter  as  sun, 
and  she  spin  all  viles  ven  day  co  up,  and  ven 
him  co  down.  Veil,  veil,  let  all  alones!” 

I reached  homo  before  Ethlinda.  John  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  accident,  and  was  waiting 
for  me  on  the  piazza. 

“ Where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?”  was 
his  eager  question. 

“ At  the  Opera,”  I replied.  “ I never  saw  so 
pretty  a Margaret  as  I 6aw  to-night,  at  her 
spinning.  If  you  would  like  to  sec  her,  go  to 
old  Grandmother  Van  Borr’s  garden,  and  look 
up  t6  the  little  window  in  the  garret,  you  will 
be  sure  to  see  her ; for  I am  told  she  spins  there 
often  all  night  long.  And  here  is  a ring  yon 
may  throw  up  to  her,  if  you  like.  I am  done 
with  it.  Yes,  yes,  John,  I traveled  on  the  for- 
bidden road  to-night,  and  I find  you  have  been 
there  before  me !” 

I need  go  no  farther  into  details.  Of  course 
our  engagement  was  broken,  and  you  will  at 
least  partly  understand  how  it  might  naturally 
enough  have  come  about  that  I should  be  now 
wearing  this  slender  plain  gold  ring.  At  any 
rate,  here  I am,  disengaged  and  re-engaged, 
this  time  for  life,  for,  so  far  as  any  regret  or 
any  hope  of  mine  is  concerned,  there  might  be 
no  man  in  the  world  but  plain  Felix  Helper. 

Three  months  after  this,  a letter  addressed 
to  me  and  signed  Ruth  Helper,  concluded  on 
this  wise : 

“Felix  has  bought  me  a sewing-machine, 
somewhat  to  the  mortification  of  mother,  and 
what  do  yon  think!  I have  taken  Kathei^ne 
Yan  Borr  to  live  with  me,  and  be  my  friend  a^id 
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house-mate.  Yes,  taken  her  for  good  and  all, 
and  little  Gatty  into  the  bargain. 

“ Handsome  John  did  not  go  abroad  as  re- 
ported ; he  is  at  home  lying  sick  with  a fever. 
The  Doctor,  of  course — the  great  Doctor — there 
is  but  one  Doctor  now — visits  him  daily,  and 
brings  me  most  favorable  reports  of  a healthy 
spiritual  condition.  I have  hopes  of  John  yet, 
strange  as  you  may  think  it!” 

Two  months  later  she  writes : 

44  Gatty  is  the  delight  not  only  of  our  house, 
but  of  the  whole  village ; and  Katherine  shines 
us  all  down  with  her  sweetness  and  her  beauty ; 
but  yesterday  we  had  a sort  of  quarrel.  I found 
John’s  picture  under  her  pillow. 

“She  actually  loves  that  man  yet!  and  I see 
now  clearly  enough  I never  did.  1 wish  he  would 
go  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  for  Katherine 
will  only  look  one  way,  and  sing  one  song,  while 
he  goes  prancing  up  and  down.  Women  are  so 
foolish ! 

“ I proposed  to  send  her  to  New  York  for  a 
while ; but  no,  she  wouldn’t  go.  She  just  fell  kiss- 
ing little  Gatty,  rocking  him  on  her  bosom,  and 
singing  that  tender  bit  of  song,  that  I know  she 
has  learned  of  him — you  know  who  I mean.  Wo- 
men are  so  foolish ! Advise  me  what  to  say  or  do.  ” 

Six  months  later : 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself  now  about  advising 
me  in  the  matter  1 wrote  you  of— but  to  come 
to  the  point.  I have  great  news.  Our  boy  ran 
away  the  other  day  and  got  lost ! He  was  last 
seen  about  an  old  well  that  is  left  with  mouth 
uncovered,  on  the  common.  Of  course  his  mo- 
ther was  frantic,  and  we  all  feared,  indeed,  that 
he  was  lying  at  the  bottom,  the  sunshine  all  out 
of  his  pretty  curls.  The  sympathy  of  all  the 
town  was  enlisted ; the  hands  at  the  furnace  left 
their  work,  and  came  running  with  ladders  and 
ropes.  The  scene  was  frightful  in  itself,  so  many 
eager  men  pushing  and  crowding,  so  many  con- 
tradictory' expedients  suggested.  Nobody  was 
bold  enough  to  go  down  at  once,  for  the  well 
was  reported  to  be  filled  with  damps,  and  it  was 
certain  that  a man  had  been  suffocated  in  it  not 
long  before.  A light  was  at  last  lowered,  but 
half-way  down  went  out ; then  another,  and  that 
went  out  too.  The  mother  was  there  with  the 
rest ; she  could  not  be  kept  away ; but  she  nei- 
ther spoke  nor  shed  a tear — we  all  wished  she 
might — the  look  of  deadness  that  was  in  her  face 
when  I first  beheld  her  came  all  back  again. 
All  at  once  there  was  a new  sensation  in  the 
crowd.  Who  would  have  thought  there  could 
have  been  at  such  a time  ? It  was  John  Gatsimcr, 
who  was  pushing  the  men  one  way  and  the  other, 
and  opening  a road  right  between  them.  He 
did  not  seem  to  see  Katherine ; did  not  seem  to 
see  any  body ; but  got  straight  to  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  dashed  off  coat  and  vest,  put  his  white 
hands  on  the  rough  stones  either  side  of  the  well, 
and  swung  himself  down,  lower,  lower ; and  now 
his  shoulders  are  sinking,  and  now  his  head. 

4 Stand  back ! stand  back ! let  him  have  what 
air  he  can ! Wait,  man ! wait ! fasten  this  rope 
to  y*>ur  waist,  for  God’s  sake!’  were  the  cries 
that  went  after  him. 

“ We  heard  the  dull  thud  of  the  knotted  rope 
they  lowered  after  him  against  the  dripping 
stones,  but  no  word  came  back  from  John.  He 
had  no  ladder  but  the  stones  with  which  the  well 
was  walled  round,  and  these  were  slimy  and 


moss-covered,  so  that  he  must  needs  dig  rests 
for  hands  and  feet  as  he  went ; but  though  the 
progress  was  slow,  he  went  on,  and  down. 

“Fifty  feet  deep,  the  well  was  said  to  be; 
but  how  much  water  was  at  the  bottom,  no  man 
knew — it  would  not  take  much  to  drown  a three- 
years-old  child.  We  all  knew  that.  Half-way, 
or  a little  more,  the  stones  had  caved  in  on  one 
side  of  the  well,  and  a vigorous  locust  root  had 
pushed  out  a strong  young  shoot,  whose  cluster 
of  thick  .branches  and  cloudy  leaves  filled  up  all 
the  space;  below  that  the  descent  must  needs 
be  more  perilous,  because  of  the  darkness. 

“John  rested  for  a moment  on  this  branch, 
and  then  the  one  person  permitted  to  look  down 
reported  that  he  was  stooping  over,  almost  dou- 
ble, and  feeling  down  among  the  mass  of  dark 
leaves,  and  weeds,  and  sticks,  and  whatever  had 
accumulated  in  this  dull  lodging-place. 

“ E very  voice  was  hushed  now,  every  breath — 
waiting,  waiting.  Then  came  a noise,  rather 
than  a voice,  so  hollow  and  smothered  was  it. 
‘He  is  here,  lodged  in  the  thorn-bushes!*  A 
little  low  wail,  that  hardly  came  out  of  the  mo- 
ther’s heart — so  low  that  it  could  not  have  been 
heard,  but  for  the  utter  silence — moaned  and 
died ; the  crowd  swayed  back  involuntarily,  and 
left  her  close  to  the  well’s  mouth  almost  alone. 
And  now  the  dull  digging  along  the  stones  was 
heard  once  more.  John  was  coming  back  olive, 
at  any  rate. 

“ 4 Hes  got  him!’  cries  the  man, looking  over 
— ‘steady,  man,  steady — careful  there!’  And 
now  the  head,  hair  clogged  with  clay-specks  and 
stringy  with  damp,  is  rising  higher  and  higher, 
and  now  one  white  hand  clutches  the  hand  of 
the  nearest  man ; up  heaves  the  strong  shoulder, 
and  dangling,  white  and  limp  as  a rag,  on  one 
side,  all  out  of  the  bedraggled  frock,  are  the  two 
sturdy  legs ; and  on  the  other  side,  hugged  so 
close  and  so  tenderly,  droops  the  pale  baby  face. 

44  Felix,  my  Felix,  was  right  there,  w'here  he 
should  have  been ; but  when  he  would  have  tak- 
en the  child,  John  says,  ‘No,  not  yet.’  Then 
he  took  him  from  his  shoulder — he  was  on  firm 
ground  now — straightened  the  bedraggled  petti- 
coats about  the  cold  feet — combed  with  his  fin- 
gers the  dark  leaves  away  from  the  curls,  out  of 
which  all  the  sunshine  was  drowned — held  him 
to  his  bosom  a moment — kissed  the  shut  mouth 
before  us  all ; and  then,  as  a baptism  of  tears  fell 
over  the  still  face,  laid  him  on  the  heart  of  his 
mother. 

“ 4 He  is  not  dead  !*  cries  my  Felix,  who  had 
been  suffered  to  touch  the  child  by  this  time — 
and  then  a great  cry  of  joy  went  up — and  all, 
even  the  roughest  man,  crowded  about  John, 
and  none  could  clap  him  and  praise  him  enough. 

“For  my  part,  I never  saw  him  look  half  so 
handsome  as  he  did  then,  in  his  muddy  shirt- 
sleeves, and  with  hair  tumbled  and  scenteA  with 
the  mildew. 

“Our  little  Gatty,  thanks  to  my  Felix,  was 
brought  back  to  life,  and  is  now  as  well  as  ever, 
for  all  this  happened  a week  ago. 

“John  Gatsimer  has  been  with  us  every  day ; 
comes  and  goes  in  open  daylight,  and  before  all 
men ; and  though  he  did  not  follow  my  advice 
at  the  time,  and  throw  that  engagement  ring  up 
to  Katherine’s  window,  she  will  get  it  yet ! — mark 
my  words — and  very  soon,  or  ray  name  is  not 
“Ruth  Helper.” 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  JERUSALEM. 

IN  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the 
civilized  world  rested  in  unexampled  peace. 
It  was  the  most  tranquil  period  Europe  has  ever 
known.  No  general  war  disturbed  the  pros- 
perity of  Gaul,  Italy,  or  the  East;  no  wide- 
spread revolution  carried  carnage  and  desola- 
tion to  the  populous  provinces  of  imperial 
Rome.1 * *  It  was  a golden,  autumnal  season  of 
classic  civilization,  when  the  ripened  fruits  of 
long  years  of  material  and  mental  progress  were 
showered  upon  mankind,  and  when  the  internal 
decay  of  the  mighty  empire  was  hidden  in  its 
exterior  and  splendid  tranquillity.  Compared 
with  the  later  centuries  the  first  was  singularly 
frugal  of  human  life.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury all  Europe  was  torn  by  fierce  religious  wars, 
and  men  died  by  myriads  to  gratify  the  fanat- 
ical malice  of  kings  and  priests.  In  the  eight- 
eenth the  obstinate  vanity  of  a Louis,  a Fred- 
erick, or  a George  HI.,  covered  land  and  sea 
with  slaughter.  In  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
millions  of  the  human  race  perished  by  the  iron 
will  of  Napoleon ; and  the  young  generation  of 
Europe  and  America  have  seldom  known  any 
long  repose  from  the  dreadful  dnties  of  the 
camp.  But  in  the  first  century  no  battle  of 
civilized  men  occurred  equal  in  importance  to 
Sadowa ; no  siege,  except  that  of  Jerusalem,  as 
destructive  as  that  of  Sebastopol.  Under  its 
imperial  masters,  whether  madmen,  philoso- 
phers, or  monsters,  the  Roman  world  almost 
forgot  the  art  of  warfare,  and,  weighed  down  by 
a general  tyranny,  gave  itself  languidly  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 

A magnificent  form  of  civilization  at  once 
grew  up.  Men  every  where  clustered  together 
in  cities,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  the 
countless  appliances  of  a luxurious  life.  The 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  the  aqueduct  and 
bath,  the  graceful  temples  of  yellow  marble,  the 
groves  and  gardens,  the  triumphal  arches,  the 
forums  filled  with  statues  and  lined  with  colon- 
nades, were  repeated  in  all  those  centres  of  art- 
istic taste  that  sprung  up,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  successive  emperors,  from  the  Caesarea 
of  Palestine  to  the  distant  wilds  of  Britain  or 
Gaul.  The  Roman  empire  embraced  within  its 
limits  a chain  of  cities  fairer  than  the  proudest 
capitals  of  modern  Europe — a throng  of  munic- 
ipalities destined  to  become  the  future  centres 
of  Christian  thought.  At  the  month  of  the 
venerable  Nile  stood  Alexandria.  Its  popula- 
tion was  nearly  a million.  It  controlled  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  its  vast  fleets  often 
covered  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  the  Paris 
of  the  East — gay,  splendid,  intellectual ; its  uni- 
versity and  its  library,  its  philosophers  and 
critics,  filled  the  age  with  active  speculation. 


1 Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  Italy  was  at  peace, 

and  their  successors  were  satisfied  with  distant  con- 

quests. The  Vitellian  wars  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with 

massacres,  but  were  soon  terminated  by  Vespasian. 

Tacitus,  Hist.,  lit.  78,  laments  the  CapitoL  From  the 

Jewish  war  we  must  abate  much  of  the  exaggeration. 
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Antioch,  on  the  Syrian  shore,  still  retained  its 
prosperity  and  its  luxurious  charms.  In  the 
midst  of  its  apocalyptic  sisters,  Ephesus  glit- 
tered with  artistic  decorations,  and  maintained 
in  all  their  magnificence  the  Temple  and  the 
ritual  of  Diana.  Greece  boasted  the  corrupt 
elegance  of  Corinth,  the  higher  taste  of  un- 
comparable Athens.  Far  to  the  west  Carthage 
had  risen  from  its  ruins  to  ne$*  importance. 
Spain  was  adorned  with  the  temples  and  the 
aqueducts  of  Saragossa1  and  Cordova;  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  wilds  of  Gaul  were 
sown  with  magnificent  cities ; and  the  camps  of 
Britain  swiftly  grew  into  populous  capitals  and 
peaceful  homes.  In  the  midst  of  the  series  of 
provincihl  towns  stood  conquering  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  them  all,,  slowly  gathering  within 
her  bosom  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world. 

But  of  all  the  imperial  cities  the  most  wonder- 
ful was  still  Jerusalem.9  In  a mysterious  antiq- 
uity none  of  them  could  rival  her.  The  towers 
of  Salem  had  been  contemporary  with  that  of 
Belus  or  Semiramis,  of  the  glory  of  Thebes  and 
the  youth  of  Memnon.  Jerusalem  had  seen 
the  splendors  of  her  conquerors  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt  sink  into  decay.  A thousand  years  had 
passed  since  David  founded  the  city  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  still,  in  the  first  century,  with  a sin- 
gular vitality,  tho  holy  site  was  covered  with 
magnificent  buildings,  and  a new  Temple  had 
risen  on  Mount  Moriah,  to  surpass  the  glory  of 
that  of  Solomon.  When  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  had  been  a desolate  waste,  and  the  Acrop- 
olis the  retreat  of  shepherds — when  all  Europe 
was  a wilderness,  and  savage  hunters  roamed 
over  the  site  of  its  fairest  cities,  Jerusalem  had 
shone  over  the  East  a beacon  of  light,  and  had 
observed  and,  perhaps,  guided  the  progress  of 
Italy  and  Greece.  She  had  been  often  con- 
quered, but  never  subdued.  More  than  once 
leveled  to  the  ground,  she  had  risen  from  her 
ashes.5 *  For  a thousand  years  the  priests  had 
chanted  the  Psalms  of  David  from  Mount  Mo- 
riah, unless  in  captivity  or  exile,  and  still  the 
Jerusalem  of  Herod  and  Nero  was,  in  her  mag- 
nificent ritual  and  her  sacred  pomp,  the  rival 
and  the  peer  of  Athens  and  Rome. 

In  the  minds  of  her  contemporaries4  the 
Jewish  capital  seems  to  have  excited  an  intense 
dislike.  The  Jews  were  noted  for  their  bigotry 
and  their  national  pride.4  Even  in  their  cap- 
tivity tjiey  despised  their  conquerors ; they 
turned  with  contempt  from  the  polished  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  refused  to  mingle  with  them 

1 Csesnr  Augusta. 

3  Tacitus,  Hist.,  v.  8.  Hierosolyma  genti  caput.  1111c 
immense  opulentise  templam.  He  sketches  imper- 
fectly the  history  of  the  famous  city.  Bum  Assyrios 
penes  Medosqne  et  Persas  Oriens  fuit  deepectissima 
pars  servientium.  See  Josephus,  Ant,  vii.  3,  8. 

3 Josephus,  Ant,  x.  10 ; xii.  5,  3.  Under  Antiochna 
the  finest  buildings  were  burned,  the  Temple  pillaged. 

4 Tacitus,  Hist.,  v.  5,  recalls  this  feeling.  Ad  versus 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium. 

5 Cicero,  Pro  L.  Flacco,  88.  Quod  in  tam  anspicloea 
ac  maledica  civitate,  etc.  He  speaks  of  their  barbarous 
superstition,  and  argues  like  an  advocate. 
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as  equals  or  as  friends.  To  the  austere  Phari- 
see a Cicero  or  an  Atticus  was  a pariah  and  an 
outcast,  and  the  chosen  people,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, shrank  from  the  unholy  society  of  the  gen- 
tile. But  this  exclusiveness  seemed  to  their 
cultivated  contemporaries  barbarous  and  rude ; 
they  repaid  it  by  a shower  of  ridicule  and  sar- 
casm. The  Roman  writers,  from  Cicero  to 
Tacitus,  paint  the  Jews  as  the  degraded  vic- 
tims of  a cruel  superstition.  The  Roman  sat- 
irist accused  them  of  worshiping  the  empty  air 
or  the  passing  cloud;1  the  people  of  Rome,  of 
adoring  the  vilest  animals  ;3  and  no  author  of 
that  intellectual  age  had  discovered  that  the 
lyrics  of  the  Jewish  king  were  more  sublime 
than  those  of  Pindar;  that  the  conflicts  and 
the  trials  of  a human  soul  were  nobler  themes 
than  the  Olympic  sports  or  the  triumphs  of 
Hiero.  No  Roman  writer  had  studied  witli  care 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or  had  contrasted  the 
sibylline  oracles  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

Yet  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a mys- 
terious awe  invested  the  holy  city.  They  heard 
with  wonder  of  that  inner  shrine  where  no  im- 
age of  a deity  was  seen,  but  within  which  no 
profane  eye  was  allowed  to  gaze ; of  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  priceless  veil ; of  the  pompous 
worship  of  an  invisible  God.3  They  knew  that 
to  the  austere  Jew  the  fairest  statues  of  Phidias, 
the  most  glorious  representations  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  were  only  an  abomination.  They  had 
learned  that  the  despised  Israelites  -were  look- 
ing forward  to  the  advent  of  a prophetic  Messiah 
whose  reign  should  be  universal,  and  who  should 
subject  all  nations  to  his  sway ; and  emperors  and 
kings  had  beenktartled  and  roused  to  cruelty  by 
their  unflinching  faith.  But  no  heathen  writer 
could  have  supposed  that  the  promised  Messiah 
was  to  be  a God  of  boundless  love  ;4  that  from 
the  heart  of  the  abject  and  hated  race  was  to 
come  forth  a generous  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  sad  of  every  land ; that  from  mys- 
terious Jerusalem  was  to  descend  upon  the 
world  a faith  that  taught  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man,  a charity  as  limitless  as  its  celes- 
tial source. 

This  remarkable  mental  revolution  took  place 
within  the  first  century.  In  a brief  peridd  Je- 
rusalem was  transformed  from  a centre  of  bigot- 
ry and  intolerance  to  become  the  joy  and  hope 
of  nations.  The  church  of  Christ  arose.  Scarce- 
ly thirty-five  years  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
the  Divine  Teacher  until  the  final  ruin  of  the 
holy  city;  yet  in  those  few  years  grew  up  a 
society  of  inspired  missionaries,  equal  in  power, 
in  gifts  and  grace,  who  carried  the  tidings  of 
hope  and  faith  to  the  distant  capitals  of  hea- 
thendom. The  church  of  Jerusalem,  the  church 
of  Christianity,  was  formed  upon  the  simplest 


i Juvenal,  Sat.,  xiv.  100  et  aeq.  Nil  prater  nubes  et 
cceli  nnmea  a dor  ant. 

* Tertullian,  Apol.,  cxvi.  Petronius  et  porclntim 
numen  adoreL  3 Tacitus,  Hist.,  v.  9. 

4 Unless  we  trace  the  prophecy  of  Virgil  to  a Jewish 
source.  The  harsher  traits  of  Judaism  were  well 
known  to  the  Romans.  See  Martial,  v.  29;  xi.  95. 
Perelns#  Sat,  v.  180.  Ovid,  De  Arte  Am.,  L 76,  416. 
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and  most  natural  plan.  Its  affairs  were  dis- 
cussed and  determined  in  a general  assembly 
of  all  the  faithful.  It  knew  no  earthly  master, 
acknowledged  no  temporal  head.  The  apostles 
themselves,  full  of  humility  and  love,  yielded 
to  each  other’s  opinions,  and  consented  to  be 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  their  own  body  or  of 
the  united  church.1  Peter,  whose  vigorous 
faith  formed  for  a time  the  chief  support  of  his 
companions,  was  sometimes  governed  by  the 
Hebraic  impulses  of  the  austere  James,  and 
was  afterward  softened  by  the  generous  remon- 
strances of  Paul.  James  himself,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,3  at  the  apostolic  council  urged 
compromise  and  peace.  The  apostles  laid  no 
claim  to  infallibility ; they  trembled  lest  they 
themselves  might  become  castaways.  The 
church  was  a true  republic,  in  which,  in  his  un- 
affected humility,  no  man  sought  authority  over 
another,  and  where  all  were  equal  in  a common 
faith,  an  overpowering  love.  Its  ritual  was  the 
natural  impulse  of  a believing  heart.  The 
Christians  met  in  private  rooms  or  on  the  fiat 
tops  of  houses,  and  joined  at  regular  intervals  in 
prayer  and  praise.  The  sermon  of  the  presby- 
ter and  the  apostle  was  usually  unpremeditated, 
and  pointed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  No 
painted  robes,  no  gorgeous  rites,  no  pagan  cens- 
ers or  chanting  priests,  disturbed  the  season  of 
divine  communion.  The  commemoration  of 
the  last  sad  supper  was  performed  by  carrying 
the  bread  and  wine  from  house  to  house;  and 
when  the  inspired  missionaries  set  out,  full  of 
joy  and  faith,  to  bear  their  good  tidings  to 
splendid  Antioch  or  gilded  Ephesus,  their  dress 
was  as  plain  as  their  Master’s,  their  poverty  as 
conspicuous  as  his.  From  Jerusalem,  which 
had  till  now  heaped  only  anathemas  upon  the 
gentiles,  the  early  church  descended,  the  teach- 
er  of  self-denial,  benevolence,  and  hope  to  man. 

The  holy  city  of  the  first  century  was  not 
that  scarred  and  stricken  waste  that  now  meets 
the  traveler’s  eye.3  It  was  gay  with  palaces 
of  marble  and  streets  of  costly  houses ; with  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  Sadducees,  who  had  won 
their  fortunes  in  trading  with  Eastern  lands, 
and  of  that  priestly  aristocracy  who  had  en- 
grossed the  high  offices  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Above  the  deep  ravines  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hin- 
nom  the  hill  of  Zion  rose  to  the  southward,4 
covered  with  fine  buildings  and  the  palaces  of 
its  Idumman  kings.  On  the  west  and  north  the 
lower  A era  was  perhaps  the  home  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  Farther  northward,  the  new  subnrb 
of  Bezetha,  which  had  grown  np  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Herod  the  Great,  was  no  doubt  filled 


1 Clem.  Roman.,  about  97,  disapproves  of  the  peo- 
ple removing  blameless  presbytera.  1 Ep.  to  Corinth- 
ians, c.  44. 

3 James  is  called  “ the  brother  of  the  Lord”  in  the 
Scriptures ; tradition  has  sought  to  make  him  a cousin. 

See  article  “Brothers”  in  MK/lintock  and  Strong’s 
Biblical  Cyclopaedia. 

3 Robinson,  Biblical  Researches, !.  380  et  aeq.  Tob- 
ler,  Topographie  von  Jerusalem. 

4 Derenbonrg,  Essai  sur  l’Histoire  et  la  Geographic 
de  la  Palestine,  L 154. 
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with  the  warehouses  and  the  rich  dwellings  of 
the  Jewish  merchants.  On  the  eastern  preci- 
pice, that  overhung  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphatand 
the  brook  of  Kedron,  stood  that  magnificent 
Temple  which,  to  the  impassioned  Jew,  seemed 
to  surpass  in  splendor  as  in  holiness  every  oth- 
er earthly  shrine.  A tall  and  shapely  build- 
ing of  pure  white  marble,  seated  on  the  high 
top  of  Mount  Moriah,1  was  the  central  fane 
where  the  Almighty  was  believed  to  dwell.  It 
was  seamed  with  golden  plates,  and  covered  by 
a roof  of  gilded  spikes,  lest  the  birds  of  the  air 
might  rest  upon  it.  To  the  pilgrim  afar  off,  on 
the  north  or  east,  it  glittered  in  the  bright  sun- 
light of  Judasa  with  an  effulgence  that  seemed 
divine.  Within  were  two  chambers.  One  was 
that  Holy  of  Holies  into  which  no  profane  eye 
was  allowed  to  gaze.  It  was  wreathed  in  rare 
workmanship  of  the  purest  gold ; and  before  its 
golden  doors  hung  a veil,  priceless  in  value, 
woven  with  the  rarest  skill  of  Jewish  and  Baby- 
lonian maids.3  The  outer  chamber  contained 
die  golden  candlestick  whose  seven  lamps  were 
the  seven  planets ; the  twelve  loaves  that  mark- 
ed the  passing  year;  the  fragrant  spices  that 
declared  the  universal  rule  of  God.  Here,  too, 
the  walls  and  roof  were  covered  with  golden 
vines,  and  huge  bunches  of  golden  grapes  hung 
on  every  side.  The  Jewish  taste  for  costly  orna- 
ments lavished  itself  on  the  Holy  House.9  Its 
doors  were  of  pure  gold;  its  whole  front  was 
covered  by  immense  plates  of  gold ; at  the  en- 
trance hung  a second  veil  of  Babylonian  work- 
manship, embroidered  with  mystical  devices  in 
scarlet,  purple,  or  blue. 

Such  was  the  Holy  House,  the  earthly  rest- 
ing-place of  Him  vybo  had  thundered  from  Sinai 
or  spoken  by  the  prophets.  The  approach  to 
it  w as  through  a succession  of  magnificent  ter- 
races.4 Around  the  sacred  precinct,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  ran  a wall  of  immense  stones, 
wrought  into  each  other,  and  embracing  a cir- 
cuit of  several  thousand  feet.  The  inner  side 
of  the  wall  was  a portico  supported  on  huge 
pillars  of  marble,  beneath  whose  shelter  the 
sellers  of  doves  and  the  money-changers  held  a 
busy  traffic.  The  whole  area  was  called  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  the  common  re- 
sort of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Jew. 
But  within  it,  at  the  base  of  an  ascending  ter- 
race, was  drawn  a graceful  balustrade  of  stone- 
work, upon  whose  pillars  was  inscribed  a warn- 
ing that  none  but  the  pure  Jew  could  pass, 
under  pain  of  death.  No  Greek  nor  Roman 
might  enter  its  exclusive  barrier.  Above  it,  a 
flight  of  steps  led  to  a second  court  or  square, 
surrounded  by  a magnificent  wall.  It  was  the 
outer  sanctuary,  and  within  was  provided  a 
separate  place  for  women.  Still  higher  rose  a 


1 Miscbnn,  ill.  p.  334.  Mods  rodis  emt  quadratna. 
De  Mensnris  Templi.  * Id.,  ill.  p.  863. 

3 The  Miechna  is  filled  with  details  of  golden  orna- 
ments and  costly  wood,  iii.  p.  862. 

4 It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts 
of  the  Temple  in  Josephns  and  the  Mischna ; 1 have 
therefore  given  a brief  outline. 


third  court,  with  gates  of  gold  and  stones  of 
costly  workmanship,  containing  the  altar  from 
which  the  perpetual  smoke  curled  up  to  heav- 
en, and  the  Holy  House  with  the  candlestick, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

To  the  north  of  the  Temple,  and  joined  to  it 
by  a bridge  or  stairs,  stood  that  well-known 
tower  upon  which  no  Jew  could  look  without 
a silent  curse  upon  the  gentile.  The  castle  of 
Antonia  was  at  once  a palace,  a prison,  a for- 
tress. Within  its  massive  walls,  that  seem  to 
have  covered  a wide  surface,  were  inclosed  a 
series  of  magnificent  rooms,  courts,  barracks 
for  soldiers,  and  perhaps  dungeons  for  the  re- 
fractory Jew.1  Here  St.  Paul  found  shelter 
from  the  angry  throngs  of  the  Temple,  and,  by 
the  care  of  the  Roman  captain,  escaped  the  fate 
of  Stephen.  The  tower  was  always  guarded 
by  a Roman  garrison ; its  turrets  overlooked 
the  excited  host  of  worshipers  in  the  courts  of 
the  Temple  below,  and  the  glitter  of  foreign 
spears  upon  its  impregnable  walls  reminded 
every  Jew  that  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon was  no  more.  The  hill  of  Zion  was  pro- 
faned by  a heathen  master;  the  God  of  Jacob 
seemed  abased  before  the  idols  of  the  gentiles. 

Deep  down  below  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Temple  walls,  the  chasm  or  ravine  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  a rift  apparently  cloven  by  some  fierce 
convulsion,  separated  the  hill  of  Moriah  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.3  The  head  grew  dizzy 
in  looking  down  from  the  Temple  walls  into  the 
bed  of  the  Kedron.  Yet  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  only  a few  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
sacred  precinct ; its  sides  were  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  belonged  perhaps  to  the  wealthy 
priests  ;3  from  its  top  could  be  seen  the  city  ly- 
ing extended  below ; and  far  to  the  east  might 
be  traced  the  glittering  line  of  the  Dead  Sea.4 
Along  the  side  of  the  mountain  spread  the  olive 
groves  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Its  peace- 
ful walks  were  no  doubt  a favored  retreat  for 
the  contemplative,  the  silent,  and  the  sad. 

Peace  and  prosperity  seemed  once  more 
within  the  walls  of  Zion.  Its  people,  always 
industrious  and  frugal,  were  advancing  in 
wealth  and  ease.  Jerusalem  was  a hierarchic- 
al city,  and  resembled,  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
an  English  cathedral  town.6  Its  topics  of  con- 
versation, its  subjects  of  interest,  were  all  relig- 
ious. At  the  front  of  its  society  stood  a few 
priestly  families,  possessed  of  great  wealth  and 
influence,  who  engrossed  the  chief  offices  of 
the  church.  Ananias,  Caiaphas,  and  Eleazer 
were  the  leaders  of  a narrow  aristocracy  distin- 
guished for  its  bigotry  and  pride,  its  luxury  and 
pomp.  The  splendor  of  their  dress  and  their 
wasteful  extravagance  are  noticed  with  severity 

1 Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.,  v.  5,  8. 

9 Robinson,  Bib.  Researches,  L 826. 

3 Derenbourg,  i.  46T.  See  Tobler*a  Topograph ie  von 
Jerusalem,  who  quotes  vol.  8,  p.  987,  La  Cltez  de  Je- 
rusalem, a description  written  in  1187. 

4 Robinson,  i.  849.  “The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
lay  bright  and  sparkling  in  $he  sunbeams.*’ 

4 Derenbourg,  with  the  aid  of  the  Talmnd,  has  giv- 
en new  light  upon  the  condition  of  Jerusalem,  L 140. 
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in  the  Talmuds.  Of  Ismael  ben  Phabi  it  is 
related  that  ho  wore  but  once  a magnificent 
robe  worked  for  him  by  his  mother,  and  then 
gave  it  to  an  attendant.  Eleazer  had  one  so 
splendid  and  so  transparent  that  his  colleagues 
refused  to  allow  him  to  use  it.1  The  priests 
feasted  together  at  costly  banquets,  and  lavished 
their  wealth  in  pompous  ceremonials  and  use- 
less display.  A congregation  of  priests  and 
doctors  of  the  law  governed  the  city.3  It  was 
called  the  Sanhedrim,  or  the  Seventy,  and  its 
bitter  intolerance  and  cruelty  were  felt  by  all 
the  apostles.  It  was  a high-priest  who  or- 
dered Paul  to  be  smitten  in  the  face ; it  was 
to  the  corrupt  and  fallen  churchman  that  the 
apostle  cried  out : “Thou  whited  sepulchre.” 

The  city  was  thronged  with  a busy  and  pros- 
perous population.  Every  Jew  was  taught  in 
his  youth  some  useful  trade  ; the  perpetuity  of 
the  race  is  due  in  great  part  to  its  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  Amidst  the  throngs  that 
filled  the  shops  and  warehouses  and  the  quiet 
homes  of  Jerusalem  were  seen  the  wealthy  Sad- 
ducee,  to  whom  the  present  life  seemed  the  end 
of  all ; the  austere  and  formal  Pharisee,  who 
practiced  the  minute  requirements  of  the  law  ; 
the  Jew  from  Alexandria  or  Ccesarea,  softened 
by  the  contact  of  Greek  philosophy ; the  wild 
Idumtean,  and  the  fanatical  zealot.  When  the 
great  paschal  feast  called  the  faithful  to  the 
Temple,  its  wide  area  was  filled  with  the  united 
descendants  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  and  a 
fierce  religious  excitement  ruled  in  the  sacred 
city  that  the  Roman  garrison  itself  could  scarce- 
ly restrain.  It  was  often  a period  of  tumult 
and  disorder.  Strong  patriotic  impulses  stirred 
the  fanatical  throng.  The  children  of  Israel,  I 
gathered  in  their  holy  seat,  saw  before  them  ' 
the  habitation  of  the  Most  High,  and  in  His 
strength  fancied  themselves  invincible. 

To  the  eye  of  History  twelve  sad  yet  hope- 
ful men,  charged  with  a heavy  task,  stand  out 
distinctly  amidst  the  busy  throngs  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  bold  and  ardent  Peter,  the  fond 
and  tender  John,  the  faithful  James,  led  back 
their  companions  to  the  beautiful  city.3  They 
wandered  together  through  its  crowded  streets  ; 
they  preached  in  friendly  houses ; they  met 
often  in  the  Temple  to  pray.  They  were  Jew's, 
and  they  had  resolved  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  the  centre  of  that  wide  religious  reform 
which  they  felt  was  to  flow  from  their  teach- 
ing. It  was  in  the  city  of  David  rather  than  of 
Komulus  that  the  Christian  church  was  to  find 
its  model  and  its  source.4  In  some  plain  house 
belonging  to  the  mother  of  John  lived  the 
Holy  Virgin,  cherished,  tradition  relates,  by  him 
who  had  been  the  best  beloved  of  her  Divine 
Son  and  by  her  whose  bounty  had  often  fed  and 
clothed  the  houseless  Saviour.  Her  children 


» Derenbonrg,  1.  232.  2 Id.,  L 141. 

a Acts,  i.  12.  Ncnndcr,  KIrcbengeschichte,  i.  829, 
describes  the  invisible  church  of  Paul  and  James. 
The  first  epistle  of  Clement.  Rom.  may  be  looked  at 
as  showing  the  sentiment  of  his  age. 

* Acts,  i.  4. 


seem  soon  to  have  gathered  around  her.  James, 
according  to  the  spurious  epistle  of  Ignatius,1 
which,  however,  may  retain  some  trace  of  leg- 
endary truth,  resembled  in  appearance  his  Lord 
and  brother.  In  character  he  was  so  eminent- 
ly pure  as  to  be  known  as  James  the  J ust.  He 
lived  in  honorable  poverty.  He  wore  the  plain- 
est dress  and  fed  on  the  simplest  food.  His 
name  was  renowned  for  perfect  honesty  and 
trnth.  He  was  a Hebrew  of  the  strictest  sect, 
and  performed  with  rigid  care  every  require- 
ment of  the  Jewish  law.3  His  knees  grew 
callous  from  his  constant  attitude  of  prayer; 
his  heart  was  full  of  intense  love  for  the  de- 
parted Lord ; his  life  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  and  in  keeping  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  disciples  should  turn  with 
unaffected  reverence  to  the  representative  of 
the  family  of  their  Master,  and  James  assumed 
the  position  of  the  head  of  the  early  church. 
By  later  writers  he  is  called  bishop;  but  no 
title  and  no  authority  were  annexed  to  his  of- 
fice.3 He  was  rather  an  elder  or  adviser,  coun- 
seling the  faithful  in  moments  of  difficulty, 
guiding  the  deliberations  of  the  inspired  assem- 
blies, and  leading  on  his  followers  to  a spotless 
life. 

Around  the  home  of  the  Virgin  were  prob- 
ably assembled  her  younger  children,  the  breth- 
ren and  sisters  of  the  Lord.  But  of  them  we 
hear  nothing  until  after  the  martyrdom  of 
James,  when  Simeon,  his  brother  or  his  cousin, 
becomes  his  successor.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to 
fancy,  with  the  old  tradition,  that  Mary  6taid 
long  in  the  house  of  the  gentle  John,  that  her 
last  years  were  cheered  by  his  constant  care, 
and  that  she  was  able  to  bear  witness  to  the 
world  that  all  the  marvels  told  of  her  Divine 
Son  were  surpassed  by  the  truth.  In  the  spu- 
rious Ignatian  epistles  a letter  of  Mary  is  in- 
serted. It  is  a reply  to  an  invitation  of  Igna- 
tius, the  martyr  bishop,  to  visit  him  at  Anti- 
och.4 Its  simplicity  and  its  purity  might  al- 
most affirm  its  authenticity ; it  has  neither  the 
superstition  nor  the  grossness  of  the  papal  age. 
The  Virgin  gently  assures  the  good  bishop  that 
all  he  had  heard  of  Christ  was  true ; that  she 
would  gladly  visit  him  in  company  with  John ; 
and  exhorts  him  to  stand  fast  in  persecution.4 
The  romance  of  the  correspondence  between 
Mary,  John,  Ignatius,  seems  to  carry  us  back 
into  some  humble  and  happy  home  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where,  amidst  the  harsh  strife  of  the  cor- 
rupt city,  a boundless  purity,  a limitless  love, 

1 To  St.  John.  See  Hefele,  Higne,  v.  G20,  for  an 
account  of  Ignatius. 

2 Eusebius,  II.  E.,  11.  23,  quoting  Hegcsippns,  Am 
d*'xeTa<  Trjv  Ikk \e<riav — 6 a 6c\<p6s  tow  k vpiov  'Iuku>/3ok, 

2 Eusebius,  11.  1.  The  title  is  not  Scriptural. 

4 Mlgue,  Pat  Grjec.  Migne’s  uncritical  and  partial 
collection  should  be  read  with  caution,  v.  942,  943.  Le 
Nourry,  in  his  Prolegomena,  and  the  Romish  writ- 
ers, reject  these  epistles,  partly  because  Mary  is  called 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  not  of  God. 

4 Migne,  Pat.  Grsec.,  v.  943.  She  is  made  to  say,  De 
Jesn  quae  a Joanne  audietl  et  dedicisti,  verasunt  She 
calls  herself  humilis  ancilla  Christ!  Jesu. 
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shed  over  its  modest  scene  the  peace  of  heav- 
en. 

A frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  John  and 
Mary  was  no  doubt  the  impetuous  but  true- 
hearted Peter.  In  history  there  are  two  St. 
Peters.  One  is  the  ambitious,  the  unscrupu- 
lous, the  cruel  and  tyrannical  creation  of  the 
church  at  Rome.  JSvery  unhallowed  and  world- 
ly impulse  was  gradually  numbered  among  the 
attributes  of  the  great  apostle.  In  the  third 
century  his  Roman  defamcrs  began  to  invest 
him  with  an  ambitious  design  of  subjecting  all 
other  bishops.  In  the  fifth,  Leo  openly  de- 
manded for  him  a universal  primacy  of  author- 
ity that  was  denied  both  at  Chalcedon  and 
Constantinople.  At  a later  period  he  was 
made  a temporal  prince,  ruling  over  the  Ro- 
man states  by  force  and  fraud.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  haughty  Hildebrarit,  in  the  hal- 
lowed name  of  Peter,  proclaimed  himself  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  master  of  the  world.  In 
the  thirteenth,  Innocent  III.,  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  Rome,  filled  Europe  with  blood- 
shed, and  exterminated  the  heretics  of  Pro- 
vence. St.  Peter  was  now  made  the  author  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  champion  of  the  Crusades, 
the  oppressor  of  the  humble,  a universal  perse- 
cutor. Still  later,  he  was  represented  by  the 
horrible  vices  of  a Borgia.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion he  was  held  up  to  mankind  as  the  foe  of 
rising  knowledge,  the  patron  of  a dull  conserv- 
atism. He  was  supposed  to  have  inspired  the 
bitter  malevolence  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
to  have  countenanced  every  crime  of  Charles 
V.  or  Philip  II.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
his  name  is  once  more  invoked  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  in  exciting  a new  assault  upon  human 
freedom.  Priests  and  pope,  in  their  final  coun- 
cil, present  once  more  to  mankind  their  tradi- 
tional St.  Peter — ambitious,  cruel,  tyrannical 
— and  declare  his  infallibility. 1 

Very  different  was  the  true  St.  Peter  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts.  He  was  ever  lament- 
ing his  own  fallibility.  In  a moment  of  terror, 
at  the  thought  of  death,  he  had  denied  his 
Saviour.  On  him  the  eye  of  affection  had 
been  turned  reproachfully ; to  him  had  been 
spoken  the  words  of  indignation,  “Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.’*  His  fervent  love  had  won 
forgiveness ; he  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
church  was  built.  Again  he  had  denied  his 
Master  when  he  strove  to  enforce  the  Mosaic 
law  on  the  followers  of  Christ ; again  he  yielded, 
conscience-smitten,  to  the  intercession  of  James 
and  the  fierce  denunciation  of  St.  Paul.  At 
the  sacred  sapper  it  was  not  Peter  that  leaned 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  and  only  his  age  and 
his  rude  eloquence  gave  him  any  precedence 
among  the  disciples.  Often  the  first  to  act  or 
speak,  his  advice  was  not  always  followed.  To 
James  the  Just,  to  John  and  Peter,  the  Lord, 


1 Baron  ins,  Ann.  Ecc.»  sees  nothing  but  Peter  in  the 
early  age,  i.  2S3.  Petrus  a Christo  primatn  in  orones 
est  auctus,  etc.  Qtiidnam  est,  quod  ocnll  omnium 
convertuntnr  in  Petnim  ? Within  a brief  period  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  Paul. 


after  his  resurrection,  communicated  a divine 
knowledge;1  and  Peter  seems  to  have  paid  a 
willing  deference  to  the  family  of  his  Master. 

His  true  greatness,  his  inspired  eminence 
above  mankind,  lay  in  the  humility  with  which 
he  subdued  his  own  impetuous  nature,  in  the 
lessons  of  gentleness  and  purity  which  he  so 
freely  inculcates  upon  his  disciples.  To  him 
the  worship  paid  to  a modern  pope  must  have 
seemed  a shocking  idolatry.  “I  am  but  a 
man,”  he  cried  to  the  Roman  convert  who 
would  have  adored  him.  He  could  scarcely 
have  presided  at  an  auto  da  fe,  for  his  language 
is  ever  merciful  and  forbearing.  For  himself 
he  disclaimed  all  superiority,  and  would  bo 
only  an  elder  among  elders.3  Instead  of  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  the  lord  of  kings,  the  keeper 
of  the  6word  of  persecution,  he  would  have  all 
men  humble  themselves  to  one  another.  “ Lovo 
as  brethren,”  he  cried;  “be  pitiful,  be  court- 
eous, not  rendering  evil  for  evil.”  “ God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble.”3 To  such  a nature  the  vain  strife  of  con- 
tending bishops,  the  pretensions  of  priests  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  despotism,  the  unhal- 
lowed splendors  of  the  medieval  church,  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  massacres  of 
the  religious  w'ars,  the  pride  of  a Hildebrand, 
the  cruel  rage  of  an  Innocent  HI.,  must  have 
seemed  the  orgies  of  evil  spirits  clad  in  a sacred 
robe. 

With  St.  Peter  is  constantly  associated  the 
gentler  John.  Together  they  had  fished  upon 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  had  left  their  nets  at  the 
call  of  the  Master,  and  followed  him  in  his  wan- 
derings through  Judrea.  Together  they  bad  be- 
held the  crucifixion ; together  they  had  wept 
through  the  night  of  nights ; they  had  run  to- 
gether in  the  morning  to  the  sepulchre.  But 
the  tender  love  of  the  faithful  John  had  urged 
him  on  swifter  than  Peter,  and  he  had  first 
seen  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  Togeth- 
er they  were  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  perse- 
cation  ; preached  in  Samaria  ; performed  mira- 
cles ; and  were  at  last  parted  to  die  in  foreign 
lands  and  by  a different  death.4  St.  John  rep- 
resents, if  possible,  a higher  form  of  human  ex- 
cellence than  his  ardent  companion.  The  Sav- 
iour, we  are  told,  loved  him  above  all  other 
men.  In  his  boundless  affection  his  Master 
had  discovered  no  flaw ; on  him  the  divine 
countenance  had  never  turned  reproachfully. 
St.  John’s  life  and  writings  are  filled  with  that 
intense  sentiment  of  tenderness  and  compassion 
which  is  the  soul  of  Christianity,  and  which  was 
to  flow  in  a full  tide  over  the  human  race.3 


* Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iL  1.  So  In  the  fragments  of  Pa- 
pias,  Andrew  is  named  before  Peter,  Hi.  89. 

a 1 Pet.,  v.  1. 

3 1 Pet,  v.  5.  So  the  epistles  of  Clement  and  Poly- 
carp reflect  the  humility  of  the  apostles. 

4 Eusebius,  U.  E. 

3 Neauder,  Denkwurdigkelten,  Geschichte  des 
Christenthums,  etc.,  i.  899,  has  au  instructive  essay 
on  Christian  brotherhood.  The  Christians  formed  a 
united  family;  they  sent  aid  to  each  other  every 
where— bis  nach  den  entfernsten  Gegenden. 
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His  youth  was  apparently  passed  in  active 
labor.  He  was  a fisherman,  like  his  father; 
but  he  had  inherited  some  property,  and  was 
possibly  able  to  obtain  a better  education  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  apostles.  His  writ- 
ings show  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  Greek 
philosophy.  Of  the  other  members  of  the  sa- 
cred company  scarcely  any  thing  is  told.  Tra- 
dition has  vainly  striven  to  follow  them  in  their 
missionary  toils,  and  has  sent  them  forth  to 
found  churches  in  India  and  Ethiopia,  in  Brit- 
ain or  Gaul.  They  were  all  poor,  plain  men, 
yet  it  can  not  be  inferred  that  they  were 
wholly  uneducated.  Every  Jew  was  usually 
taught  to  read,  if  not  to  write ; and  the  apos- 
tles, from  their  youth,  had  been  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  lyrics  of  David  and  the  inspired 
precepts  of  the  law.  Their  minds  had  been  fed 
upon  the  solemn  liturgy  of  the  Temple ; they 
had  heard  the  holy  lessons  chanted  by  the 
priests,  and  had  listened  to  the  wild  strains  of 
the  lyre  and  the  cymbals  that  accompanied  the 
sacred  rites.  With  music  and  poetry,  there- 
fore, they  were  not  wholly  unacquainted,  and 
they  had  learned  to  watch  the  lovely  changes 
of  nature  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  Here,  Jo- 
sephus tells  us,  was  the  brightest  landscape  of 
Jnctaea.  In  Galilee  the  sower  trod  the  ever- 
fcrtile  fields  with  joy ; the  songs  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  and  the  cries  of  happy  children 
were  heard  over  the  land;  the  lily  trembled 
on  its  stalk  jpore  splendid  than  Solomon’s 
glory ; the  olive  and  the  vine  poured  forth 
their  abundant  fruit.1  But,  above  all,  the  dis- 
ciples had  heard  lessons  of  divine  wisdom,  and 
been  instructed  by  parable,  precept,  example, 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Affrighted  and  dismayed  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  crucifixion,  the  faithful  eleven  had  fled  from 
Jerusalem  and  betaken  themselves  to  their 
nets.3  Recalled  by  the  well-known  voice  of 
their  risen  Lord,  they  returned  to  the  city,  and 
met  together  in  their  plain  lodging,  the  upper 
chamber,  to  found  the  infant  church.  Before 
them  lay  a heavy  task.  Through  persecution 
and  suffering,  in  poverty  and  weakness,  they 
were  to  preach  to  all  nations  the  lesson  of  heav- 
enly peace ; they  were  to  break  down  the  mighty 
fabrics  of  formalism ; to  blend  into  one  Chris- 
tian family  the  gentile  and  the  Jew.  Yet  nev- 
er had  the  ruling  religions  of  the  world  seemed 
more  firmly  established  than  when  the  apostles 
began  their  labors.  In  Jerusalem  the  fierce 
zeal  of  the  Jews  was  aroused  to  new  vigor  by 
the  shame  of  a foreign  rule.*  The  presence  of 
a gentile  master,  the  hostile  spears  of  Antonia, 
deepened  to  a wild  enthusiasm  the  ardor  with 
which  the  assembled  nation  performed  its  devo- 
tions in  the  Temple,  and  kept  with  rigid  minute- 
ness the  strict  requirements  of  the  law.  Nev- 


1 Key,  Etude  de  la  Tribu  de  Juda,  still  finds  mag- 
nificent groves  of  olives  in  Judaea  (p.  19),  and  quotes 
the  reverend  Robinson  often.  Of  Qalllee,  Josephus 
has  given  a pleasing  account,  B.  J.,  lih  8. 

a St.  John,  xxi.  3.  Simon  Peter  said,  I go  a-flshing. 
s Kaphall,  Post-Biblical  Hist.,  11.  399  cl  aeq. 


er  were  the  rites  more  splendid,  the  throngs  of 
the  festal  seasons  more  numerous,  than  when, 
under  the  Roman  procurators,  the  tribes  gather- 
ed on  the  holy  hill.  A perpetual  horror  hung 
over  the  fanatical  nation  lest  strangers  might 
defile  theilr  Temple;  a keen  watch  was  kept 
over  the  sacred  site;  and  every  Jew  was  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  his  life  to  save  it  from  gen- 
tile desecration.1  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
united  in  this  dreadful  resolution,  and  even  the 
gentle  Essenes  were  afterward  found  fighting  in 
defense  of  their  Temple  and  its  God. 

Hatred  for  the  gentile  hod  deepened  the 
patriotic  faith  of  the  Jew,  but  had  left  his  relig- 
ion a corrupt  formalism.  The  higher  orders 
of  the  priests  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
their  rapacity.  To  maintain  their  luxurious 
splendor,  they  plundered  the  people ; to  confirm 
their  power,  they  put  to  death  their  rivals.  The 
holy  city  was  often  startled  by  the  news  of  an 
assassination  or  a murder,  and  often  fierce  tu- 
mults arose  within  the  walls  of  the  Temple  itself, 
and  dyed  its  sacred  courts  with  blood.  A gen- 
eral corruption  of  morals  had  followed  the  cruel 
reign  of  Herod  and  the  Romans;  the  Saddu- 
cees,8 rich;  venal,  and  unscrupulous — the  Phar- 
isees, linked  together  in  their  unholy  brother- 
hood, had  filled  Jerusalem  with  their  vices  and 
their  crimes ; the  poor  were  oppressed  by  usu- 
rers and  cheated  by  forestallers ; and  great 
wealth  was  seldom  gained  by  honest  means. 
Throughout  the  open  country  robbers  from  the 
rocky  caves  of  Lebanon  preyed  upon  the  indus- 
trious, and  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  They  were  the  zealots 
or  patriots  who  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Roman  rule,  and  who  fled  from  the 
city  to  rocky  fastnesses  and  hiding-places,  from 
whence  they  issued  forth  at  night  to  plunder 
equally  the  Roman,  Samaritan,  or  Jew.8  Not 
seldom  they  made  their  way  back  to  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  throng  stabbed  some  unlucky  priest 
or  wealthy  citizen  who  had  shown  too  great  sub- 
servience to  the  Roman  rule.4 

In  the  most  bigoted  of  cities  the  apostles 
were  to  preach  a new  faith ; to  their  enraged 
and  rebellions  countrymen  they  were  to  teach 
lessons  of  tenddfciess  toward  the  Roman  and 
the  Greek.  But  if  they  ventured  to  look  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Jndtea  the  prospect  of  relig- 
ious reform  seemed  even  less  encouraging.  Far 
before  them  spread  that  gentile  world  of  which 
they  knew  only  by  report,  where  for  countless 
generations  the  white-robed  priests  had  cele- 
brated the  rites  of  Jupiter  or  Minerva,  the  gods 
of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  JEschylus  and  Ennius, 
in  temples  splendid  with  the  offerings  of  the  faith- 
ful and  consecrated  by  an  undonbting  supersti- 
tion. Unlearned  and  modest  rustics,  touched 


» Josephus,  B.  J.,  1L  x.  4.  Raphall,  !L  899. 

8 Derenbourg,  i.  148.  8ee  De  Saulcy,  Histoire 
d’H6rod.  8 Raphall,  iL  865. 

* Josephus,  B.  J.,  il.  12,  paints  a dark  picture  of 
the  horrors  in  the  city  at  a later  period.  The  8icarli 
murdered  men  in  the  daytime,  and  then  hid  in  the 
throng.  They  appeared  In  Herod’s  time. 
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only  by  a sacred  fire,  they  were  commissioned 
to  penetrate  to  Antioch  and  Ephesus,  to  Athens 
and  Rome,  and  declare  to  hostile  paganism  the 
wonders  of  the  cross.  But  how  could  they  hope 
to  be  believed ! Never  had  the  ancient  faith 
seemed  more  firmly  established.  At  its  front 
stood  the  Roman  emperor,  the  chief  priest  of 
the  pagan  world,  the  master  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  proclaiming  his  own  in- 
fallibility, and  announcing  himself  to  be  a god. 
In  the  city  of  Rome,  the  central  shrine  of  hea- 
thenism , beneath  the  golden  roof  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  the  St.  Peter’s  of  antiquity,  amidst  the 
chant  of  choristers,  the  smoke  of  censers,  the 
musical  intonations  of  the  stoled  and  mitred 
priests,  a Caligula1  or  a Domitian  was  adored 
by  his  trembling  subjects  as  the  representative 
of  deity  on  earth.  No  bishop  of  Rome  ever 
possessed  a more  imperious  sway  over  the  faith 
of  mankind ; no  Hildebrand  or  Innocent  was 
ever  more  jealous  of  his  spiritual  rule,  or  perse- 
cuted with  greater  vigor  the  luckless  heretic. 
Whoever  denied  the  infallibility  of  Caligula 
was  condemned  to  the  cross  or  the  scourge, 
and  the  prudent  cities  of  the  Roman  empire 
hastened  to  adore  the  statues  of  the  imperial 
god.  Nor  was  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  rit- 
ual inferior  to  that  of  modern  Rome.  The  one, 
in  fact,  is  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  Pon- 
tifex Maximus  of  the  Capitoline  temple  has  been 
transformed  into  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;a  the  rich  robes  and  mitre  of 
the  ancient  priest  adorn  the  modern  pope ; the 
tapers  and  lighted  lamps,  the  incense  and  the 
lustral  water,  the  images  glittering  with  gems 
and  gold,  the  prayers,  the  genuflections,  the 
musical  responses,  and  the  gay  processions  of 
the  servants  of  the  pagan  temple  have  been  pre- 
served wherever  the  Roman  faith  is  dominant, 
from  Italy  to  Peru. 

It  was  against  this  imposing  formalism,  whose 
centre  was  ancient  Rome,  that  the  apostles  were 
to  wage  incessant  war,  in  poverty,  humility,  per- 
secution, death.  They  were  to  strike  down  the 
imperial  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  claimed  to  be 
a god ; they  were  to  drive  the  priests  from  the 
altar  and  banish  the  glittering  images,  the  un- 
hallowed rites ; they  were  lA  preach,  amidst 
the  fearful  corruptions  of  the  age,  a spotless 
purity ; to  inculcate  honesty,  industry,  humili- 
ty, and  love ; to  prepare  mankind  for  a better 
life.  They  met  in  an  upper  chamber  in  Jeru- 
salem, elected  Matthias  in  the  place  of  J udas, 
by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  small  band  of  Chris- 
tians ; and  then,  in  the  heart  of  the  hostile  city, 
surrounded  by  the  fanatical  throngs  of  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  exposed  Co  the  dagger  of  the  Si- 
carii  and  the  rage  of  the  Sanhedrim,  began  to 
speak  of  Him  who  had  walked  with  them  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

1 Suetonius,  Calig.,  22.  Sec  Merivale,  H.  B.,  v.  405. 
Caligula  claimed  an  equality  with  Jove. 

2 Muratori,  Liturgia  Romana  Vetus,  would  trace  the 
Roman  ritual  back  to  the  apostles— nulla  autem  du- 
bitatio  est,  quin  vel  ipsis  Apostolis  viventibus  aliquts 
*^WJ||Ijlturgiie ; but  the  supposition  is  unbistorical  as 

ud  scriptural.  See  cap.  i.  p.  3 ; 11.  p.  10. 
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Suddenly  there  spread  through  the  city  of 
David  a wild  religious  excitement,  a revival 
more  wonderful  than  prophet  or  priest  had 
ever  caused.  The  spirit  of  God  moved  over 
the  chosen  people.1  The  voices  of  the  apos- 
tles, accompanied  by  miracles  and  prodigies, 
and  telling  the  story  of  heavenly  compassion, 
melted  the  hearts  of  the  penitent  Jews.  Im- 
mense congregations  assembled  around  the 
house  of  the  teachers,  and  professed  their 
faith.  Three  thousand  were  converted  in  one 
day.  The  number  of  believers  was  constantly 
enlarged.  The  Jews  of  every  land,  who  had 
come  up  to  Jerusalem  from  their  distant  homes 
in  Babylon  or  Alexandria,  Syria  and  Greece, 
were  filled  with  a novel  fervor.  The  people 
of  Jerusalem  of  every  rank  yielded  to  the  gen- 
eral impulse,  and  worshiped  Him  whom  they 
had  crucified.  Priests,  learned  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  rabbins,  and  weary  of  the  empty 
formalism  of  the  law,  threw  themselves  at  the 
apostles1  feet.  Wealthy  citizens  sold  their 
lands  and  houses,  and  gave  their  possessions 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.*  A holy  brotherhood, 
a congregation  of  saints,  sprang  up  in  the  cor- 
rupt city;  the  meek  and  spotless  Christian 
walked  amidst  the  throngs  of  the  crowded 
streets  teaching  by  his  words  and  his  exam- 
ple ;a  in  many  a humble  dwelling  on  the  Acra 
or  stately  palace  on  the  hill  of  Zion  the  sound 
of  Christian  prayer  and  praise  was  heard ; 
and  all  Jerusalem  seemed  re|fly  to  worship 
at  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

Thus,  almost  in  a moment,  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem and  of  Christ  arose.  It  was  about  the 
year  35.  Tiberius  was  on  the  throne  of  the 
world,  and  was  hidden  in  hiB  island  fastness, 
hated  by  mankind.  Within  two  years  he  was 
to  die,  and  transmit  his  authority  to  Caligula. 
At  Jerusalem  the  family  of  Herod  the  Great, 
always  patronized  by  the  Roman  emperors,  still 
held  a certain  authority.  Augustus  and  Tiberi- 
us, Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero  had  each  main- 
tained a friendly  intercourse  with  the  Jewish 
kings.  Herod  the  Great  died  in  the  first  year 
of  the  century,  just  after  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
his  son,  Herod  Antipas,  succeeded  him  in  a 
nominal  rule  over  a part  of  Palestine,  and 
reigned  until  perhaps  the  year  39. 4 Agrip- 
pa  I.,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
the  friend  from  childhood  of  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula, next  governed  Judaea,  from  41  until  44. 
His  son,  Agrippa  II.,  was  made  king  of  Chal- 
cis  in  48.  His  little  royalty  was  aftenvard  en- 
larged, but  never  embraced  the  province  of  Ju- 
dasa  nor  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  survived 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  seat.  During 
the  whole  apostolic  period,  therefore,  the  holy 
city  w'as  under  the  direct  control  of  officials 
appointed  at  Rome;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  Roman  court  was  constant - 


* Pressenso,  Le  Premier  Sldcle,  i.  34T. 

* Eusebius,  H.  E.,  il.  IT. 

s Epistle  to  Diognotus,  c.  v.,  defines  the  Christian. 
He  is  to  love  all  inen ; he  is  persecuted  by  all. 

* Archelaus  reigned  a few  years  over  Judaea. 
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ly  informed  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  n6w 
faith.  From  the  doubtful  letter  of  Pontius 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  and  from  the  account  of 
the  trial  of  St.  Paul,  we  may  at  least  infer  that 
so  important  a movement  had  not  been  neg- 
lected by  the  jealous  despots  of  the  Roman 
world;  and  it  seems  probable  that  no  city 
of  the  empire  was  better  known  to  Claudius 
and  to  Nero  than  the  ancestral  home  of  their 
friends  Agrippa  I.  and  II.,  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  Herod  the  Great.  Between  Jerusalem 
and  Rome  there  was  a constant  intercourse. 

Meantime  the  missionary  labors  of  the  apos- 
tles went  on  unchecked.  Full  of  joy  and  faith, 
they  preached  to  increasing  throngs.  Beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  stately  Temple  and  the  hostile 
vigilance  of  the  bigoted  Sanhedrim,  the  infant 
church  grew  in  strength,  and  shed  a refining  in- 
fluence over  the  tumultuous  city.  One  of  its 
most  pleasing  traits  was  its  ceaseless  liberality 
to  the  poor.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  were 
visited  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity. No  one  was  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want ; and  the  apostles,  engrossed  by  the  labor 
of  teaching,  were  obliged  to  appoint  seven  as- 
sistants, afterward  called  deacons,  who  distrib- 
uted alms  to  the  poor.  Presbyters  or  elders 
were  also  elected,  at  a later  period,  to  relieve 
the  first  missionaries  in  their  holy  toil;  and 
with  this  simple  organization  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  was  always  content.1 *  It  possessed 
no  bishop  nor  pope ; no  Pontifix  Maximus  nor 
imperious  head.  The  family  of  the  Lord  seem 
to  have  held  always  a high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  commonwealth,  as  the  natural  inheritors 
of  His  primacy;  and  James  the  Just  deserved 
by  his  rare  piety  the  first  rank  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  faithful.  Yet  the  first  Christians  still  re- 
mained, in  outward  form,  a sect  of  the  Jews. 
The  converts  observed  all  the  forms  of  the  Mo- 
saic law ; the  apostles  wrent  daily  to  the  Temple 
to  pray ; and  even  Paul  himself,  at  a later  pe- 
riod, submitted  for  a moment  to  the  national 
observances.  With  their  fellow-J ews  the  Chris- 
tians climbed  the  stately  terraces  of  the  Temple, 
and  worshiped  within  the  sacred  inclosure  where 
no  gentile  was  allowed  to  come. 

They  could  not,  however,  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  the  first  joy  and 
promise  of  its  wide  success,  the  progress  of  the 
church  was  arrested  by  the  iron  hand  of  perse- 
cution. Peter  and  John,  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers of  the  new  faith,  were  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison.  They  were  set  free  by  a miracle ; were 
forbidden  to  preach ; and  were  saved  from  a sud- 
den death  by  the  prudent  counsel  of  Gamaliel. 
We  may  well  conceive  the  deep  excitement,  the 
profound  alarm  of  the  peaceful  church,  when 
it  was  told  from  house  to  house  that  the  two 
chiefs  pf  the  apostolic  company  had  been  shut 


i The  presbyters  were  Jewish,  the  bishops  or  over- 

seers of  gentile  origin . The  term  bishop  was,  there- 

fore, not  used  at  Jerusalem.  The  church  officers, 
whether  bishops  or  presbyters,  held  their  positions 
only  dnring  good  conduct  (l  Bp.  of  Clement,  c.  44), 
possibly  only  at  will. 


up  in  the  common  jail,  and  the  thrill  of  awe 
that  followed  their  mysterious  deliverance. 
Yet  the  apostles,  full  of  inspired  ardor,  refused 
to  obey  the  Sanhedrim.  For  persecution  they 
were  prepared,  and  the  example  of  their  Mas- 
ter was  ever  before  them.  Perhaps,  in  this 
hour  of  danger,  they  wandered  to  Golgotha  and 
the  Mount  of  Calvary,  recalled  anew  the  awful 
scenery  of  the  crucifixion,  and  saw  above  them 
the  tender  countenance  crowned  with  its  cir- 
clet of  thorns ; perhaps  they  looked  above  the 
world  to  a glorified  reign  in  heaven,  and  longed 
to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Saviour.  But 
no  terrors  of  persecution  damped  their  ardor. 
Their  voices  were  Still  heard  above  the  fanatic- 
al throngs  of  Jerusalem,  preaching  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  rigid  law  the  single  doctrine  of  faith 
in  the  crucified  Lord.  “ Believe,”  they  cried 
to  Saddncee  and  Pharisee,  “ and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.”1 

The  next  phase  in  the  history  of  the  church 
was  martyrdom.*  To  Stephen,  one  of  the  sev- 
en almsgivers,  belongs  the  first  place  in  that 
countless  company  who  have  died  for  the  faith 
in  all  the  long  centuries  of  persecution.  Like 
Stephen,  the  victims  of  many  an  auto  da  fe 
have  seen  heaven  open  as  they  passed  away ; 
like  him,  Huss  and  Jerome  died  with  songs  of 
joy.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  the  early  converts,  and  his  vigorous 
eloquence  aroused  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Sadducees  and  the  Sanhedrim.  His  learning 
and  a Greek  education  enabled  him  to  dispute 
with  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  the  Cilicians,  with  the 
Jew  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.  He  made 
converts,  no  doubt,  who  carried  into  the  pagan 
capitals  the  new  revelation.  He  grew  bold  and 
vigorous  in  his  assaults  upon  the  Jewish  law*, 
and  Sadducee  and  Pharisee  felt  that  their  au- 
thority with  the  people  was  passing  away. 
They  resolved  to  use  violence  in  silencing  the 
eloquent  reformer.  A wild  and  angry  throng 
gathered  around  the  preacher ; the  scribes  and 
elders  seized  and  dragged  him  before  the  great 
council  of  Jerusalem,  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing uttered  blasphemy  against  the  holy  law.3 
The  assembly  met  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  House ; 
no  prudent  Gamaliel  restrained  the  fanaticism 
of  its  high-born  and  imperious  members;  and 
among  the  fiercest  of  the  accusers  of  Stephen 
was  the  gifted  and  yet  unsanctified  Paul.  The 
trial  of  the  first  martyr  recalls  the  long  series 
of  similar  scenes  in  the  annals  of  his  successors. 
From  the  seats  in  the  6&cred  hall  looked  down 
upon  their  victim  a throng  of  judges  as  bitter 
and  as  hostile  as  those  who  condemned  the  gen- 
tle Huss  at  Constance,  and  who  sought  the  life 
of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  charge 
of  blasphemy  was  preferred ; the  high-priest 
said,  “Are  these  things  so?”  Then,  like  Lti- 


1 So  in  Pastor  Hennas,  Vision  4,  c.  1.  A voice  an- 
swered, “ Doubt  not,  O Hennas. n 

* Acta  Martyrorum,  Bollandns,  i.  16  et  &eq.  The 
fancied  tales  of  martyrdom  at  least  agree  in  their 
lending  traits.  3 Acts,  vi.  vil. 
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the*  at  Worms,  or  Jerome  at  Constance,  Ste- 
phen broke  forth  in  an  impassioned  argument 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  reviewed  the 
stoiy  of  his  ancestral  faith;  he  charged  the 
haughty  priests,  the  high-born  doctors,  with 
having  violated  every  precept  of  the  law. 
44  Which  of  the  prophets,”  he  cried,  44  did  not 
your  fathers  persecute,  and  you  have  destroyed 
the  Holy  One ; you  are  the  betrayers  and  the 
murderers  of  the  Son  of  God.” 

They  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth ; they 
were  cut  to  the  heart.  A fierce  clamor  prob- 
ably arose  in  the  crowded  council ; but  Stephen, 
conscious  of  his  doom,  said,  44 1 see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  Mfcn  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.” 

A loud  outcry  arose ; they  stopped  their  ears ; 
with  frantic  rage  they  dragged  Stephen  out  of 
the  city  walls  and  stoned  him  to  death.  He 
called  upon  his  Master ; he  prayed,  44  Lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge,”  and  then  fell  asleep.1 

This  picture  of  the  first  martyrdom  at  Jeru- 
salem, painted  by  the  skillful  tonch  of  Luke, 
was  ever  before  the  minds  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  animated  them  with  a divine  fervor. 
They,  too,  longed  like  Stephen  to  see  heaven 
open ; to  win  through  the  pains  of  martyrdom 
an  immediate  access  to  celestial  bliss.  As  per- 
secution deepened  around  them,  and  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Christ  was  become  almost  a certain 
pathway  to  torture  and  to  death,  the  ranks  of 
the  martyrs  were  filled  by  countless  willing 
victims,  who  sought  instead  of  avoiding  the  ter- 
rible doom.  The  apostles  looked  forward  glad- 
ly to  the  last  great  trial.  James  the  Great  and 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  died,  like  Ste- 
phen, at  Jerusalem.*  Peter  and  Paul  are  said 
to  have  perished  at  Rome.  Tradition  awards 
a violent  death  to  nearly  all  the  apostles.  St. 
John  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  a vessel 
of  boiling  oil,  to  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
unharmed,  and,  like  Enoch,  to  have  been  finally 
translated.*  The  gallant  Ignatius,  the  disciple 
of  St.  John,  traveled  cheerfully  to  Rome  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and  longed  for  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  teeth  of  the  lions.  He  prayed  that  the 
wild  beasts  might  become  his  tomb.*  His  friend, 
Polycarp,  gave  thanks  when  he  was  bound  to 
the  stake.6  The  passion  for  martyrdom  grew 
into  a wild  enthusiasm  with  the  spread  of  per- 
secution; the  Christians  often  besought  the  pa- 
gan judges  to  grant  them  the  priceless  boon  ;• 
parents  educated  their  children  to  become  mar- 
tyrs, and  then  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of 
death ; martyrdom  descended  in  families,  and 
the  child  thought  himself  an  unworthy  member 
of  a saintly  race  did  he  not  receive  the  crown 
of  his  ancestors ; and  when  the  papal  church 

1 Acts,  vii.  60.  * Eusebius,  H.  B.,  II.  23. 

* Euscbins.  4 Ignatius,  Bp.  to  Romans,  c.  5. 

4 Eusebius,  H.  E.,  lv.  15. 

4 The  legends  are  often  touching,  often  gross.  See 
Bollnnd.,  i.  569.  So  In  1.  16,  the  virgin  martyr  gives 
thanks : Gratias  ago  tlbi  Domine  Deus,  qul  ancUlam 
tuam  in  pcrfectione  tun  instituted.  The  story  of  S. 
UlUrtlna  is  repulsive. 


of  the  Middle  Ages  revived  the  pagan  practice 
of  persecution,  the  gentle  Vaudois  among  their 
mountains,  or  the  Calvinists  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, learned,  from  the  example  of  the  first  mar- 
tyr of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  to  die  without  a 
tear. 

A general  dispersion  of  the  Christians  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Stephen.  The  persecutors 
broke  into  their  houses  and  dragged  them  to 
prison.  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  scenes  of 
violence ; the  happy  church,  so  lately  rejoicing 
in  prosperity  and  progress,  was  dissolved ; the 
new  converts  fled,  with  their  families,  to  Cyprus, 
to  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  and,  wherever  they 
wandered,  preached  the  Gospel  to  attentive  hear- 
ers. Churches  were  founded  in  splendid  cities 
by  the  humble  missionaries,  that  afterward  grew 
into  metropolitan  sees  and  haughty  bishoprics. 
Antioch  owed  its  conversion  to  this  sudden  dis- 
persion. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  church 
of  Rome  may  have  been  founded  by  some  fugi- 
tive from  Jerusalem.  But  while  their  people 
fled,  preaching  and  baptizing  in  foreign  lands, 
the  apostles,  and  James  their  moderator,  still 
remained  in  the  holy  city,  resolved  to  main- 
tain its  pre-eminence  as  the  centre  of  the  church. 

Yet  from  this  period  (36)  the  elder  members 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  are  almost  lost  to 
history.  Peter  and  John  appear  for  a moment 
as  missionaries  to  Samaria ; Peter  converts  a 
gentile  and  confounds  a magician ; after  a long 
silence  the  apostles  reappear  at  the  council  (50) ; 
they  are  then  lost  except  in  tradition ; and  they 
live  and  die  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity. 
We  must  conclude,  however,  that  they  were 
seldom  long  absent  from  Jerusalem.  In  the 
sacred  city  they  would  find  an  audience  of  rare 
magnitude,  ever  changing  with  the  varying  sea- 
sons ; and  when  the  Temple  w as  filled  with  its 
motley  throng  from  foreign  lands,  they  could 
spread  the  Gospel  with  little  labor.  They  en- 
larged and  strengthened  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem > they  made  missionary  tours  to  Samaria, 
which  lay  nprth  of  Judcea ; they  no  doubt  often 
crossed  over  it  to  their  native  Galilee,  still  fer- 
tile and  prosperous,  beyond ; they  saw  the  well- 
knowm  lake,  and  trod  its  peaceful  shores.  St. 
John  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  until,  in  48,  she  died ; and  we 
may  fancy  that  often  the  beloved  disciple  and 
the  gentle  Mother  wandered  away  from  their 
fair  honse  on  Zion  Hill1  to  the  fertile  environs 
of  the  city,  gazed  with  chastened  sorrow'  on 
Calvaiy,  and  paused  under  the  olive  groves  of 
Gethsemane ; that  James  the  Just  w as  ever  in 
the  Temple  at  prayer,  or  visiting  among  the  sick 
and  the  poor;  that  Jude,  Simeon,  and  the  oth- 
er younger  brethren  of  the  firmily  of  Christ 
had  grown  up  to  be  useful  members  of  the  vig- 
orous church.  Persecution  seems  to  have  in  a 
measure  ceased.  The  Roman  njlcrs  probably 
restrained  the  rage  of  the  Sanhedrim.  From 

1 Nicephoros,  H.  E.,  ii.  42,  describes  John's  honse  as 
a fine  one.  John  sold  his  estate  in  Galilee,  according 
to  the  same  writer,  and  bought  the  house  on  Mount 
Zion. 
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Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  ever-expanding 
limits  of  Christianity,  the  apostles  watched  over 
the  various  missionary  stations  in  the  pagan 
world,  guided  the  ardent  laborers  in  the  fertile 
field,  heard  with  joy  of  the  wide  success  of  the 
faith,  and  were  won  from  their  Jewish  preju- 
dices when  they  were  told  of  the  piety  and  hu- 
mility of  the  gentiles. 

One  great  name,  eminent  only  in  its  lowli- 
ness, from  this  time  overshadows  and  controls 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.  Fierce,  cruel,  un- 
sparing in  his  unsanctified  state,  Saul  of  Tarsus 
had  disputed  with  vehemence  against  the  elo- 
quent Stephen;  had  consented  to  his  death.1 * 
Among  the  eager  throng  that  watched  the  fate 
of  the  holy  martyr  none  was  more  malevolent 
than  the  Jew  of  Tarsus.  He  saw  without  a 
tear  the  woes  he  had  occasioned ; he  heard 
without  a sigh  the  tender  words  of  forgiveness ; 
an  impenetrable  veil  hid  from  the  world  and 
from  himself  those  nobler  qualities  that  were 
yet  to  shine  forth  with  surpassing  lustre  upon 
mankind.  From  the  murder  of  Stephen,  Saul 
proceeded  to  new  excesses.  He  became  the 
leader  of  that  fierce  persecution  that  broke  out 
in  Jerusalem.  He  forced  his  way  into  the 
Christian  homes  of  the  Bezetha,  or  Mount 
Zion ; amidst  the  wail  of  women,  the  cry  of 
little  children,  he  dragged  fathers  and  mothers 
to  their  doom;  he  filled  the  prisons  with  his 
victims.  When  sated  with  persecution  at  home, 
he  hurried  to  Damascus,  armed  with  letters 
from  the  high -priest  and  the  Sanhedrim,  to 
strike  down  the  infant  church  that  had  sprung 
up  amidst  the  groves  and  gardens  and  the  glit- 
tering waters  of  the  fairest  city  of  the  East. 
The  incarnation  of  the  rigid  law,  of  a Phari- 
saical formalism,  of  a cruelty  not  surpassed  by 
an  Alva  or  a Bonner,  Saul  traveled  swiftly  and 
sternly  over  the  ancient  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Damascus,  dead  to  the  fair  face  of  gentle 
nature  around  him,  to  the  beautiful  and  true  in 
life,  to  the  loveliness  of  virtue  and  of  faith.  A 
pride  like  that  of  Hildebrand,  a cruelty  like  that 
of  Innocent,  a madness  such  as  ever  clouds  the 
intellect  of  ambitious  priests  and  overbearing 
churchmen,  impelled  him  as  he  rushed  like  a 
maniac  to  the  slaughter  of  the  just.  Suddenly 
a light  came  down  from  heaven ; a gentle  voice, 
the  harmony  of  infinite  compassion,  pierced  his 
soul;  he  groveled  in  the  dust;  he  knew  that 
of  all  sinners  he  was  the  chief. 

Blind,  he  staggered  on  to  Damascus.  He 
was  led  by  his  companions,  more  helpless  than 
a child.  He  saw  no  more  the  ever-blooming 
groves,  the  countless  gardens,  the  radiant  flow- 
ers that  strewed  the  banks  of  the  Golden  Riv- 
er; the  rich  bazars,  the  crowded  streets,  the 
stately  pomp  of  the  paradise  of  cities.  For 
three  days  he  remained  sightless.  A miracle 
restored  him;  a presbyter  of  the  Damascene 
church  received  the  penitent  to  its  society ; and 
he  was  forgiven  by  those  whom  he  had  sought 


i  Conybeare  and  Howson,  8t  Paul.  Neander,  Plant- 

ing of  Christianity,  i.  99  $t  seq. 


to  destroy.  But  not  by  himself.  Paul  fled 
from  the  luxurious  landscape  of  Damascus  to 
the  wild  and  inhospitable  desert.  He  hid  in 
the  sands  of  Arabia  for  three  years.1  Amidst 
the  hcrbless  solitude,  overhung  by  rocks  and 
mountains  ever  seared  with  torrid  heat,  the 
burning  wind  parching  his  fevered  brow,  his 
food  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the  desert,  his 
dress  that  of  the  impoverished  Bedouin,  his 
only  companions  the  wild  beast  and  the  ser- 
pent,8 the  apostle  perhaps  lived  in  his  remorse. 
Ever  before  him,  in  his  wild  retreat,  must  have 
hovered  the  memory  of  his  guilt ; of  the  gentle 
Stephen,  whose  dying  love  had  failed  to  touch 
his  own  cruel  heart;  of  the  weeping  families 
he  had  tortured  at  Jerusalem;  of  the  fierce 
hatred  he  had  borne  for  the  church  of  Christ ; 
of  the  persecution  he  had  instigated  against  his 
Lord.  A man  of  deep  conscientiousness,  of 
the  purest  impulses,  now  that  the  veil  of  a cruel 
formalism  had  been  torn  away  from  his  mind, 
we  can  well  imagine  with  what  abject  penitence 
the  once  haughty  persecutor  prayed  and  fasted 
in  the  homeless  desert.  Yet,  happier  in  his 
desolation  than  his  pride,  he  toiled  for  forgive- 
ness, purity,  faith.3  In  the  Arabian  solitude, 
in  the  bitter  struggle  with  remorseful  woe,  Paul 
was  prepared  for  that  fierce  combat  he  was  des- 
tined to  wage  with  every  dominant  formalism, 
with  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  impe- 
rial Pontifex  of  Rome.4 

Paul  was  born  probably  in  the  second  or  third 
year  after  the  Saviours  birth.  He  may  have 
been  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
flight  to  Arabia.  His  youth  was  passed  in  his 
native  city,  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  one  of  those  brill- 
iant centres  of  artistic  taste  and  literary  excel- 
lence that  covered  the  prosperous  East,  and  the 
young  Jew  was,  no  doubt,  highly  cultivated  in 
its  libraries  and  its  lecture-rooms ; his  avid  mind 
gathered  knowledge  eagerly  from  every  source. 
He  was  small  and  plain  in  appearance ; his 
health  always  infirm  ; his  voice  sharp  and  tune- 
less; his  intellect  ever  active.  From  Tarsus 
he  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  sa- 
cred law  under  Gamaliel,  the  most  eminent  of 
its  professors,  and  at  his  house  probably  became 
acquainted  with  many  young  men  of  the  priesfc- 
ly  families  who  afterward  sat  with  him  on  the 
benches  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  joined  in  his  con- 
demnation. Every  young  Jew  was  taught  a 
trade,  and  was  expected  to  provide  for  his  own 
support ; Paul,  during  his  studies,  labored  as  a 
tent-maker,  or  perhaps  a sail-maker,  and  from 
the  coarse  hair  of  the  Cilician  goat  wove  cloths 
for  mariners  and  travelers.  He  was  always  in- 
dustrious, and,  having  in  his  youth  been  pre- 


1 The  model  of  later  anchorets.  Hieron.,  Ep.  18,  p. 
43.  Annchoretae  qni  eoli  habitant  per  deserta. 

2 Hieron.,  Ep.  19,  p.  30.  Scorpionum  tantum  sochis 
et  fernrnm.  Jerome  is  describing  the  Syrian  deserts. 

3 See  Galatians,  i.  17. 

4 Kenan’s  painful  pictnre  of  the  great  apostle  is  al- 
together unhistorical ; it  is  not  the  character  painted 
by  his  contemporaries.  See  Renan,  St  Paul.  He  im- 
putes to  him  want  of  heart,  bitterness,  intentional  de- 
ceit See  chap.  xlx. 
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served  by  labor  from  immoral  tastes,  enforced 
the  duty  of  self-support  upon  his  converts.  He 
was  a rigid  formalist ; the  high-priest  was  to 
him  almost  a mortal  god ; the  services  of  the 
Temple  the  only  source  of  salvation ; the  smok- 
ing offering,  the  daily  prayers,  the  fasts  and 
feasts  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  direct  appointment 
of  the  Almighty.  With  horror,  therefore,  the 
rigid  Pharisee  beheld  the  daring  innovations  of 
the  Christians ; with  inexpressible  rage  he  list- 
ened to  the  arguments  of  Stephen.  By  na- 
ture he  was  fierce  and  ardent;  he  was  a de- 
scendant of  that  savage  Semitic  race  who  had 
so  often  stoned  the  prophets — whose  relatives, 
the  Phoenician  and  the  Carthaginian,  forced  mo- 
thers to  throw  their  smiling  babes  into  the  blaz- 
ing caldrons  of  Moloch,  and  who  delighted  in 
human  sacrifices : Pauls  fierce  fanaticism  found 
a real  joy  in  persecution. 

But  in  a moment  the  savage  was  converted 
into  the  tender,  gentle  saint  From  the  wild 
sands  of  Arabia,  after  his  long  and  painful  pro- 
bation, Paul  returned  to  Damascus  a preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  He  spoke  with  a natural  fervor 
that  won  many  hearts.  Often  scourged  by  Ro- 
man and  Jew,  in  prison  or  at  the  verge  of  death, 
he  welcomed  persecution  with  joy,  and  was  ever 
eager  to  wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He 
escaped  from  Damascus,  and  about  the  year 
431  prepared  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  the 
friendship  and  support  of  the  Christian  church. 
Once  more  he  approached  the  holy  city,  and  saw 
before  him  the  magnificent  Temple,  the  cen- 
tre of.liis  early  adoration,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light on  Mount  Moriah ; the  hill  of  Zion  cov- 
ered with  its  palaces ; the  busy  suburbs  filled 
with  the  throngs  of  the  faithful.  But  for  him 
all  was  changed.  Shame  and  contrition  prob- 
ably weighed  him  down  as  he  entered  the  scene 
of  his  former  cruelties ; and  he  scarcely  com- 
plained when  the  Christian  church  at  first 
shrank  from  him  in  doubt  and  terror.  How 
could  they  see  in  this  man  of  cruelty  and  blood 
the  great  teacher  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  whose 
inspired  thoughts  should  pierce  the  hearts  of 
the  gentiles,  whose  ceaseless  toil  was  to  found 
a church  that  should  live  forever ! At  last,  in 
his  humility  and  his  contrition,  Paul  was  made 
known  to  James  and  Peter,  and  lived  in  the 
house  of  the  latter  for  fifteen  days.  Again  he 
began  to  dispute  in  public,  but  a higher  faith 
was  now  his  only  theme.  All  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect,  all  the  resources  of  his  learning,  were 
lavished  in  his  controversies  with  the  Jews  of 
his  native  Cilicia  or  of  the  Grecian  lands.  He 
was  a new  Stephen,  teaching  the  religion  of  the 
heart. 

Driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  rage  of  his 
enemies,  he  began  that  wonderful  series  of  mis- 
sionary labors  that  fulfilled  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  commands  of  the  Master,  that  carried 
the  name  of  Christ  to  the  chief  capitals  of  hea- 
thendom, And  whose  example  has  ever  inspired 
the  humble  emulation  of  his  modern  imitators, 


1 The  exact  date  can  not  be  fixed. 


who  have  penetrated  with  their  glad  tidings  the 
savage  shores  of  Greenland,  the  jungles  of  In- 
dia, the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  great  mental  revolution  whose  cen- 
tre was  the  holy  city.1  For  twenty-five  years 
the  apostle  wandered  from  land  to  land,  main- 
tained chiefly  by  his  own  labors,  and  inculca- 
ting by  his  example  the  dignity  of  honest  toil. 
His  intellect,  ever  active  and  vivid,  was  only 
strengthened  by  time ; his  feeble  frame,  often 
borne  down  by  disease,  w’as  sustained  by  a mi- 
raculous vigor ; his  joyous  spirit,  glad  in  its  re- 
lease from  bondage,  carried  hope  to  the  infant 
churches;  his  inspired  eloquence  pierced  with 
deadly  wounds  the  sensual  formalism  of  the  age. 

An  irreparable  sorrow  fell  upon  the  apostolic 
company  soon  after  St.  Paul  had  left  the  city. 
For  several  years  the  church  had  rested  in 
peace.  But  now  James  the  Elder,  the  first 
apostolic  martyr,  died  by  the  commands  of  a 
royal  persecutor.  Agrippa  I.,  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  the  friend  from  childhood 
of  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  the  last  king  that 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  David.  He  had  inherit- 
ed the  vices  and  the  cruelty  of  his  grandfather ; 
he  was  a worthy  associate  of  the  infamous  son 
of  Germanicus ; yet  his  descent  from  the  priest- 
ly race  of  the  Asmoneans  gave  him  an  heredi- 
tary claim  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews,  and  he 
was  eager  to  win  their  favor.  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life  and  reign  he  began  a severe  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  To  all  the  throngs  that 
trod  the  prosperous  streets  of  Jerusalem  the 
forms  and  features  of  the  apostolic  band  must 
have  been  familiar,  and  the  fame  of  their  holy 
lives  had  reached  the  corrupt  circles  of  the  pal- 
ace on  the  hill  of  Zion.  To  gratify  the  Jews, 
Agrippa  resolved  to  destroy  them  all.  He  se- 
lected for  his  first  victim  the  bold  and  active 
James,  brother  of  John,  and  one  of  the  best  be- 
loved of  the  disciples.  James  was  beheaded. 
Tradition  relates  that  on  his  way  to  his  execu- 
tion his  chief  accuser,  stung  by  remorse,  begged 
his  forgiveness.  The  apostle  kissed  the  repent- 
ant enemy,  and  said,  “Peace  be  with  thee.” 
But  the  enraged  Jews,  unsoftened  by  the  specta- 
cle, put  to  death  the  accuser  with  the  accused.* 
Peter  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but 
was  miraculously  set  free,  and  escaped  from  the 
city.  A dreadful  doom  hung  over  all  the  apos- 
tles, when  suddenly  Agrippa  died  in  horrible 
torments.3  The  kingdom  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon perished  w ith  their  corrupt  successor,  and 
from  this  time  (44)  until  its  destruction  Jerusa- 
lem was  governed  by  officials  sent  from  Rome. 

Paul  soon  after  returned  to  the  holy  city. 
A famine  raged  in  Judaea;  the  poor  starved, 
and  the  Christian  church,  impoverished  by  its 
liberality,  must  have  suffered  with  the  people. 


* St  Paul's  freedom  from  Jewish  prejudice  is  reflect- 
ed in  all  the  apostolic  fathers.  The  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas is  a protest  against  Judaism,  c.  ill.  iv.  So  in  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus,  c.  iv.,  the  formal  scrupulousness 
of  the  Jews  is  pronounced  ridiculous. 

3 Eusebius,  H.  &,  ii.  9,  from  Clem.  Alex. 

5 According  to  Wiesler  he  died  August  6. 
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The  Christians  of  Antioch  and  the  other  dis- 
tant churches  sent  aid  to  their  brethren  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  Paul  was  at  the  head  of  a delega- 
tion of  the  alms-bearers.  He  remained  but  a 
short  time.  The  city  was  no  safe  place  for 
the  ardent  missionary ; while  far  before  him  he 
saw  that  boundless  field  of  labor,  the  splendid 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  toward  which  he  was  impelled  by  a heav- 
enly call.  He  could  not,  like  Peter  and  James, 
remain  at  rest  in  Jerusalem ; he  wept  over  the 
blindness  of  the  heathen. 

At  Antioch  Paul  made  his  first  missionary 
station;  at  Antioch  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians.1 *  In  almost  all  the  cities 
of  the  Roman  world  large  colonies  of  Jews 
were  established,  and  with  their  usual  industry 
and  thrift  had  made  themselves  powerful  and 
wealthy.  Cultivated  and  softened  by  Greek 
civilization,  the  Hellenized  Jews  fell  easy  con- 
verts to  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the  apostle. 
The  church  at  Antioch,  the  oldest  next  to  that 
of  Jerusalem,  flourished  with* singular  vigor. 
From  Antioch,  attended  by  the  chief  presbyters 
of  the  church,  Paul  set  out  on  his  first  mission- 
ary journey ; ho  passed  through  Cyprus,  Pi- 
sidia,  Lystra;  he  preached  in  the  synagogues 
to  vast  throngs  of  Jews  and  gentiles ; in  Lystra 
he  healed  a cripple,  and  the  savage  people, 
struck  with  winder,  believed  that  the  gods  were 
once  more  descended  among  them.  Barnabas, 
tall  and  commanding  in  appearance,  they  sup- 
posed to  be  Jupiter.  Paul,  small,  insignificant, 
but  ever  eloquent,  was  Mercury ; and  the  sim- 
ple people,  full  of  awe,  summoned  their  priests, 
prepared  oxen  for  sacrifice,  and  would  have 
made  prayers  and  libations  to  the  divine  stran- 
gers. Paul  and  Barnabas  rent  their  clothes  in 
anguish : “ We  are  but  men ! ” they  cried  out 
to  the  eager  throng  ;9  and  Paul,  in  impassioned 
eloquence,  preached  to^hem  the  risen  Lord. 

Meantime  in  Jerusalem  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  apostle  had  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  church.  They  saw  with  astonishment  the 
conversion  of  the  gentiles;  they  still  doubted 
if  there  could  be  salvation  out  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  James  and  Peter  were  startled  at  the 
liberality  of  Paul ; they  trembled  lest  he  had 
departed  from  the  faith ; they  resolved  to  hold 
a general  assembly  of  the  church,  to  decide,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  inspiration,  the  future  rule 
of  belief.  Paul  and  his  fellow-missionaries  had 
determined  that  circumcision  and  an  obser^tnee 
of  the  Jewish  rites  should  not  be  enforced  upon 
his  gentile  converts.  James  and  the  other 
apostles  thought  their  doctrine  heretical ; 4 4 false 
brethren,”  as  St.  Paul  relates,  had  stimulated 
and  embittered  the  controversy ; to  restore  the 
rule  of  Christian  harmony  the  infant  church 
assembled  in  the  year  50  at  Jerusalem. 

The  first  council  forms  an  instructive  contrast 
to  the  long  line  of  its  medieval  and  corrupt  suc- 

i  Baronina,  as  usual,  would  make  Peter  found  the 

church  at  Antioch  (Ann.  Bcc.,  1.  327) : but  when  ? 

a The  conduct  of  Paul  should  check  the  spiritual 

pride  of  modem  priests. 


cessors.  An  apostolic  grace  hung  over  nil  its 
proceedings.1  There  was  no  claim  of  infalli- 
bility on  the  part  of  Peter  and  his  associates ; 
no  threat  o^violence  and  persecution  ; no  trace 
of  priestly  ambition  or  of  spiritual  pride.  James 
the  Just  presided  as  the  representative  of  the 
family  of  Christ.  Around  him  were  gathered 
John,  ever  gentle ; Peter,  full  of  love  and  hope ; 
Andrew,  the  first-born  of  the  apostles.  One  va- 
cant place  must  have  touched  the  hearts  of  all 
the  sacred  company.  They  looked  in  vain  for 
the  well-beloved  form  of  the  martyr  James. 
The  council  met  in  some  plain  house  in  the 
city,  and  the  whole  church,  of  all  degrees,  took 
part  in  its  proceedings.  The  apostle  claimed 
no  greater  authority  than  the  simplest  layman, 
and  every  question  was  decided  by  a common 
suffrage.9  Each  Christian  was  the  member  of 
a holy  priesthood,  and  was  subject  only  to  the 
ruler  of  the  skies.  From  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  council  of  Constance,  of  Trent,  or 
of  Rome,  the  eye  turns  with  singular  interest. 
In  the  last — the  council  of  our  own  day — be- 
neath the  pomp  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  glare  of  dull- 
eyed images,  the  glitter  of  gaudy  idols,  the  peal 
of  pagan  sounds  and  rites,  a throng  of  bishops 
and  an  infallible  pope  meet  to  legislate  for 
Christianity.  But  should  some  follower  of  St. 
Paul  presume  to  assert  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  of  private  judgment  before  the  modern 
sanhedrim,  like  the  apostle,  he  would,  perhaps, 
be  smitten  on  the  face  by  some  despotic  priest ; 
with  apostolic  indignation  he  might  exclaim, 
44 Thou  whited  sepulchre!”  In  the  modem 
council  freedom  of  debate  is  forbidden,  and  re- 
ligious despotism  enforced  by  the  papal  rifles. 
At  Trent  a still  sterner  tyranny  prevailed.  Xu- 
ther  and  Calvin,  the  spiritual  descendants  of  St. 
Paul,  shrank  in  aversion  and  terror  from  the 
unscrupulous  assembly.  At  Constance  the  con- 
trast deepens  into  tragic  interest  when,  amidst 
mail-clad  princes  and  mitred  priests,  its  holy 
martyrs,  the  defenders  of  mental  freedom,  are 
burned  to  ashes  beside  the  rapid  Rhine. 

But  no  temporal  chief  nor  spiritual  despot 
controlled  the  assembly  of  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem ; no  gay-robed  procession  of  imperious  bish- 
ops swept  into  the  modest  chamber.  Paul,  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  travel,  clad  in  the  coarse 
garb  of  perpetual  poverty,  came  up  to  speak 
words  of  inspired  w isdom  to  his  brethren.  The 
gentle  Christians,  no  doubt,  listened  with  ea- 
ger joy  to  his  earnest  eloquence.  The  narrow 
room  overflowed  with  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  strict  rule  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
swept  away  by  a unanimous  decision,  and  Paul 
set  out  once  more  on  his  mission  to  the  hea- 
then, the  teacher  of  harmony,  union,  and  a com- 
mon faith.3 * 

— 

1 Pressense,  Hist  Trois.  Side.,  has  given  a dear  ac- 
count of  the  apostolic  age,  i.  459  et  wq.  See  Schaffer, 
Hist  Ap.  Church ; p.  254  for  the  council. 

a For  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  ftdth 
and  nsages  consult  the  " Apostolic  Fathers.'*  Migne's 
edition  may  be  used  with  discretion. 

9 Scbaff.,  Hist  Ap.  Church,  p.  255.  Some  restrictions 
were  retained,  bat  soon  forgotten. 
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Ever  with  the  great  labors  of  the  apostle  is 
associated  the  venerable  name  of  Ephesus,  the 
chief  of  the  apocalyptic  churches.  The  travel- 
er who  approaches  the  site  of  the  humous  city,1 * 
on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  sees  only  a wide 
morass,  a few  huts  and  hovels,  and  various  huge 
mounds  of  buried  ruins  rising  beyond.  Yet  the 
name  of  Paul  still  keeps  alive  the  memory  of 
the  lost  metropolis,  once  more  splendid  than 
any  Europe  boasts.  One  mound  is  called  his 
prison ; another  the  theatre  where  the  clamor- 
ous Ephesians  demanded  his  death ; another 
the  Temple  of  Diana.  Of  all  the  ancient  shrines 
the  most  gorgeous  and  the  most  renowned  was 
that  of  the  virgin  goddess,  the  bright,  prolific 
moon  of  the  tropic  East.3  All  Asia  had  united 
in  lavishing  its  wealth  on  the  marvelous  Temple ; 
the  ladies  of  Ephesus  had  given  their  jewels  to 
restore  its  splendors,  and  each  of  its  columns  of 
precious  stone  or  marble  was  the  gift  of  a king. 
Amidst  its  flowery  groves,  fed  by  perpetual 
springs,  the  fair  fabric  arose,  the  largest  and 
most  costly  work  of  the  ancient  architects.  Its 
colonnade  was  more  than  four  hundred  feet  long 
and  two  hundred  wide,  and  each  Ionic  column 
was  sixty  feet  high.  Statues  by  Praxiteles, 
pictures  by  Apelles,  and  countless  works  of  art 
embellished  its  labyrinth  of  halls.  In  the  midst 
a rude  wooden  statue  of  Diana,  venerable  in  its 
simplicity,  and  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  skies,  was  hidden  amidst  a blaze  of 
precious  stones.  A throng  of  unmanly  priests 
and  virgin  priestesses  Jived  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  swept  in  gorgeous  processions  through 
the  noble  porticos,  and  celebrated  the  worship 
of  the  guardian  deity  of  Ephesus.  The  high- 
priest  of  Diana  was  the  chief  person  in  the 
city ; and  little  images  of  the  deity,  of  silver 
or  gold,  were  manufactured  by  the  jewelers  of 
Ephesus,  and  sold  in  great  numbers  to  her  de- 
vout worshipers  throughout  the  East.  In  the 
month  of  May,  when  spring  had  sown  the  fer- 
tile land  with  flowers,  all  Asia  gathered  within 
the  sacred  city,  and  celebrated  with  games  and 
sports  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Paul  preached  in 
Ephesus.  Already  his  name  was  renowned  in 
the  East ; he  was  looked  upon  with  alarm  and 
hatred  by  priest  and  worshiper.  A wild  tumult 
arose,  and  the  artisans  of  Ephesus  called  out  for 
his  death.  He  was  accused  of  having  preached 
against  graven  images,  of  having  insulted  the 
majesty  of  Diana.  The  people  rushed  in  a vast 
throng  to  their  magnificent  theatre,  now  one  of 
the  mounds  that  disfigure  the  silent  shore,  and 
shouted  with  incessant  zeal,  “ Great  is  Diana 
of  Ephesus ! ” Paul's  fate  seemed  certain ; he 
hid  in  a private  house ; the  tumult  was  quieted 
by  a prudent  magistrate ; the  apostle  escaped. 
But  his  voice  had  pierced  the  splendid  ritual 


1 Arundell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  4-24. 

3 The  Ephesian  Artemis  can  scarcely  be  disconnect- 
ed from  moon  worship.  Yet  see  Welcker,  Orlech.  Got- 

tcrlehre,  i.  602.  She  was  the  symbol  of  productive- 
ness. Eckermnnn,  Rel.  G.,  ii.  67.  Der  Cult  der  Ephe- 
slschen  Artemis  endlich  1st  nngriechischer. 


of  Diana  with  mortal  wounds.  A prosperous 
church  arose  at  Ephesus;  the  pagan  worship 
passed  slowly  away ; the  graven  images  he  had 
condemned  were  laid  aside  for  a purer  faith ; 
the  famous  Temple  sank  into  ruins,  and  in  later 
ages  its  jasper  columns  were  ravished  away  to 
adorn  the  Christian  churches  built  by  Constan- 
tine. In  the  devout  city  of  Ephesus  St.  John  is 
said  to  have  passed  his  old  age,1  and  a graceful 
tradition  relates  that  when  grown  too  infirm  to 
preach,  he  would  be  carried  to  the  assembly  of 
the  faithful,  and  repeat  the  words,  “Little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another.” 

Swiftly  the  great  apostle  passed  from  city  to 
city,  filling  the  world  with  the  tumult  of  a rad- 
ical reform. 3 The  labors  of  Luther,  of  Wesley, 
of  Whitefield  but  faintly  represent  the  incessant 
achievements  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
At  Colossse,  at  Philippi  or  Corinth,  he  founded 
churches  in  the  centre  of  rigid  paganism,  and 
planted  the  conception  of  ideal  virtue  in  the 
corrupt  soil  of  classic  civilization.  But  it  was 
at  Athens  that  the  eloquence  of  St.  Paul  must 
have  gathered  around  him  the  most  gifted  of 
his  audiences.  The  city  had  changed  but  lit- 
tle in  appearance  since  Socrates  had  taught  in 
its  public  square,  or  Demosthenes  raised  the 
dying  patriotism  of  its  people — since  Atticushad 
made  it  his  mental  home,  or  Cicero  studied  in 
its  schools.  Still,  on  the  Acropolis,  the  lovely 
temple  of  Pallas  rose  in  the  clear  sunlight  al- 
most as  perfect  as  in  the  moment  of  its  comple- 
tion. The  gardens  and  groves  of  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle tvere  yet  trodden  by  their  disciples.  The 
statues  of  the  greatest  of  sculptors,  the  pictures 
of  the  most  tasteful  of  painters,  the  most  deli- 
cate conceptions  of  the  architect,  and  the  fair 
landscape  of  its  unsullied  sea,  made  Athens  still 
the  centre  of  the  beautiful ; and  its  schools  of 
thought  yet  lingered  fondly  over  the  ballads  of 
Homer,  the  wild  creations  of  Aeschylus,  and  the 
gentle  philosophy  of  Plato.  St.  Paul  had  no 
doubt  studied  Greek  literature  in  his  native 
Tarsus,  and  could  scarcely  have  entered  its  an- 
cient seat  without  a thrill  of  admiration. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  still  chiefly  phi- 
losophers or  students.  For  two  centuries  it  had 
been  an  academic  city,  the  university  of  the 
world.  They  gathered  eagerly  around  the  won- 
derful Jew.  His  fame  had  no  doubt  reached 
the  Agora,  and  the  Athenians  must  have  known 
that  from  him  they  need  look  for  no  dull  dec- 
lamation, no  trite  philosophy.  They  received 
him  with  respect,  as  he  spoke,  like  Socrates,  in 
the  public  streets ; they  listened  with  interest, 
and  invited  him  to  address  them  from  the  hill 
of  Mars.  On  some  fair  day  of  the  Attic  au- 
tumn, when  the  grasshoppers  chirped  languidly 
beneath  the  gray  and  dusty  olive,  and  when  the 
herbage  was  embrowned  in  the  gardens  of  Aca- 
deme, the  people  of  Athens  gathered  in  the 
open  air,  around  the  stone  pulpit  of  the  veneru- 

» Eusebius,  iiL  81.  The  history  of  Eusebios  Is  a 
storehouse  of  legends. 

a Eusebius,  iil.  8.  Luke  composed  the  Acts  from 
what  he  saw  himself 
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ble  hill.  There  for  ages  had  sat  the  Areopa- 
gus— the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  state.  There 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Athens  had  formed 
the  most  respectable  of  human  courts ; there 
a long  succession  of  important  causes  had 
awaited  the  decisions  of  dignified  judges ; and 
there  the  philosophers  and  students  of  Athens 
assembled  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the  higher 
eloquence  of  inspiration.  - Small,  plain,  wasted 
with  toil  and  sickness,  with  sufferings  and  end- 
less persecution,  his  voice  feeble,  his  enuncia- 
tion marred  by  the  Semitic  accent,  Paul  yet 
enchained  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  His 
Jewish  face  and  figure  could  scarcely  have 
pleased  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful;  his  shrill 
intonation  must  have  shocked  their  critical 
ears.  But  the  acute  Athenians  may  have  seen 
in  his  plain  aspect  something  fairer  than  any 
exterior  grace.  From  his  eyes  beamed  the 
perfection  of  moral  purity ; in  his  countenance 
shone  that  perfect  honesty  and  manly  self-con- 
trol which  Plato  hn<^  faintly  described.  He 
spoke  of  the  unknown  God,  now  for  the  first 
time  revealed,  of  the  common  brotherhood  Of 
man,  of  the  resurrection  and  a Messiah.  We 
have  but  a slight  abstract  of  his  speech,  yet  we 
can  readily  imagine  that  a solemn  awe  rested 
on  the  vast  assembly  as  the  temple-clad  hills 
above  and  the  city  below  echoed  for  the  first 
time  with  the  name  of  the  Omnipresent,  and 
philosophers  and  students,  stoics  and  epicure- 
ans, heard  with  astonishment  a wisdom  above 
that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  church  of  Athens  sprang  up  at  the  touch 
of  Paul.  It  was  formed,  no  doubt,  on  the  plan 
of  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  had  its  presbyters  and 
deacons,  its  modest  rites,  its  simple  faith.  Its 
chief  elder  was  afterward  called  a bishop,  and 
tradition  relates  that  Dionysius,  a member  of 
the  Areopagus,  who  had  been  converted  by  the 
sermon  on  Mars  Hill,  was  its  first  president.1 
We  have  scarcely  space  to  follow  the  wonder- 
ful career  of  St.  Paul.  At  length  old  age  ap- 
proached him,  and  he  anticipated  without  alarm 
a martyr’s  doom.  He  had  always  longed  to 
preach  at  Rome  and  in  the  farthest  West : he 
was  not  to  be  disappointed.  Once  more  he 
sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  visit- 
ing the  churches.  At  Miletus  he  delivered  his 
farewell  sermon  to  the  assembled  faithful ; he 
left  them  kneeling  and  praying  on  the  shore. 
He  had  told  them  they  were  to  see  his  face  no 
more.  He  reached  Jerusalem  about  the  year 
58,  and  was  received  with  friendly  greeting  by 
James  the  Just  and  the  other  elders ; he  told, 
with  his  usual  vigor,  the  story  of  his  missionary 
labors. 

Bat  Jerusalem  was  now  fast  preparing  its 
own  destruction.  An  insane  hatred  against 
the  Boman9,  a hopeless  longing  for  freedom, 
a wild  rage  against  the  tolerant  Christians,  filled 
the  vast  throngs  that  came  up  to  the  Temple  to 
prajr.2  Had  the  Jews  yielded  to  the  mild  per- 


i  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iv.  28. 
a Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  1L  244. 
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suasion  of  James  the  Just  or  the  liberal  spirit  of 
St.  Paul,  Jerusalem  might  have  escaped  its  aw- 
ful fate,  and  have  survived  through  centuries  as 
the  head  of  the  Christian  church.  Its  people, 
however,  were  mad  with  religious  frenzy.  The 
zealots  controlled  the  nation ; the  Romans  felt 
that  they  were  hated,  and  retaliated  by  a cruel 
oppression ; and  the  Christians  at  least  foresaw 
that  the  dreadful  day  foretold  by  the  Master  was 
near.  In  this  period  of  wild  fanaticism  among 
his  countrymen,  Paul,  too  conspicuous  to  be 
neglected,  in  vain  endeavored,  by  the  advice 
of  James,  to  disarm  their  rage  by  conforming 
to  the  full  requirements  of  the  law.  It  was  too 
late.  His  name  was  abhorred  by  every  fanatic, 
by  almost  every  Jew.  In  the  Pentecostal  fes- 
tival, when  the  Temple  was  filled  with  strangers 
from  Ephesus  and  Asia,  he  ventured  within  the 
sacred  courts.  He  was  set  upon  by  a ferocious 
mob.  Feeble  with  age  and  suffering,  he  was 
beaten  and  tossed  about,  and  the  people  dragged, 
him  beyond  the  Temple  walls  to  put  him  to  death. 

North  of  the  Temple,  and  joined  to  it  by  a 
bridge  or  stairs,  6tood  the  castle  of  Antonia,  now 
filled  with  a Roman  garrison.  From  its  turrets 
the  sentinels  kept  watch  over  the  excited  wor- 
shipers below  them  in  the  sacred  courts,  and 
carefully  observed  their  conduct.  The  Romans 
saw  Paul  struggling  in  the  throng,  and  a band 
of  soldiers  sprang  down  the  stairway  into  the 
Temple  court  to  save  him  from  their  rage.  They 
dragged  him  up  the  stairs ; he  was  safe.  Yet, 
in  the  fierce  excitement  of  this  perilous  moment, 
the  apostle  still  hoped  to  soften  and  preserve  his 
countrymen.  He  said  to  the  Roman  command- 
er, “May  I speak?”  He  obtained  permission, 
and  then  turned  to  the  Jews  below.  He  waved 
his  hand,  and  suddenly  the  angry  throng  grew 
still.  The  spectacle  of  that  last  appeal  to  Jeru- 
salem still  stirs  the  fancy  more  than  the  highest 
efforts  of  Cicero  or  Gracchus.  Paul  stood  on  an 
elevation  looking  down  into  the  Temple  court.1 
Above  him  glittered  the  Holy  House  so  soon  to 
pass  away.  Before  him  shone  the  hill  of  Zion ; 
below,  the  proud  and  prosperous  city ; silent  at 
his  feet  hung  the  vast  throng  from  whose  rage 
he  had  just  escaped,  bruised,  beaten,  and  for- 
lorn, whose  coming  doom  he  foresaw,  whom  he 
strove  in  vain  to  save.  His  clear  voice  rang 
out  in  his  own  melodious  tongue  through  the 
Temple  and  the  castle,  as  he  recounted  his  con- 
version, his  penitence,  and  hope.  The  J ews  list- 
ened; perhaps  some  believed.  But  when  he 
spoke  of  the  mission  to  the  gentiles,  of  tolera- 
tion for  their  oppressors,  the  hate  of  the  fanatic- 
al nation  broke  forth  in  a terrible  clamor.  They 
cried  out  that  he  was  a wretch  unfit  to  live — 
that  he  polluted  the  earth ; in  their  rage,  they 
tore  their  garments  and  threw  dust  upon  their 
heads.  The  Roman  commander,  Lysias,  was 
now  convinced  that  Paul  had  committed  some 
dreadful  crime,  and  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
to  the  castle  and  put  to  torture.  He  was  hurried 
to  a dungeon ; the  instruments  of  torture  were 


1 Conybeare  and  Howson,  11.  255. 
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brought,  when  the  apostle  declared  himself  a 
Roman  citizen.  He  was  saved.1 

After  the  day  of  horrors  he  probably  slept  in 
the  castle.  He  lay  surrounded  by  the  coarse 
soldiers,  yet  less  cruel  than  his  countrymen. 
The  next  day  Lysias  sent  him  under  a guard 
before  the  Sanhedrim ; and  in  the  hall  of  Ga- 
zith,  within  the  Temple,  where  he  had  himself 
sat  twenty-five  years  before  to  condemn  Ste- 
phen, Paul  ventured  to  defend  his  own  career 
of  penitence.8  Rage  filled  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
sane council ; the  high-priest,  Ananias,  ordered 
him  to  be  smitten  in  the  face.  Yet  the  apostle 
spoke  with  vigor,  and  even  won  the  favor  of  a 
part  of  his  judges.  The  council-room  was  filled 
with  an  angry  multitude,  and  the  Roman  com- 
mander sent  a guard  to  bring  Paul  back  to  the 
castle.  In  the  night  Paul’s  nephew,  his  sister’s 
son,  heard  that  a band  of  forty  Jews  hod  sworn 
to  assassinate  his  uncle ; they  belonged  proba- 
bly to  the  party  of  the  zealots,  and  had  gained 
the  assent  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  court 
in  the  city,  to  their  horrible  design.  Paul  told 
the  Romans  of  his  danger;  in  the  night  he  was 
sent  secretly  out  of  the  city,  under  a strong 
guard,  to  Caisarea.  Swiftly  the  well -trained 
soldiers,  with  their  weary  charge,  swept  over 
the  road  to  the  distant  town,  rousin’g  the  sleep- 
ing peasant  by  their  steady  march,  and  follow- 
ed by  the  curses  of  the  subject  Jew.  They 
passed  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  the  fields  of  Sha- 
ron glowing  with  a bountiful  harvest,  the  mount- 
ains of  Samaria.  The  foot-soldiers  went  only 
part  of  the  way ; the  cavalry  pressed  on,  and 
in  the  bright  afternoon  of  the  Jewish  summer 
rode  into  Cresarea.3 

It  was  the  sea-port  of  Judtea,  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  governor,  a city  adorned  by  Herod  the 
Great  with  all  the  refinements  of  Roman  taste. 
Its  port  was  a basin  of  stone-work  of  singular 
beauty.  Its  temples  and  theatres,  its  palaces 
and  gardens,  were  modeled  upon  those  of  Rome. 
Its  name  was  a compliment  to  the  Caesars.  Up 
to  its  low  shores  rolled  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
bearing  the  wares  and  the  ships  of  Italy  to  the 
land  of  David;  yet  later  to  bring  them  filled 
with  arms.  To-day  the  wild  bushes  grow  over 
the  site  of  the  palaces  where  Herod,  the  two 
Agrippas,  Felix,  and  Festus  held  their  revelry  ;4 
where  the  frail  Berenice  won  or  enchained  the 
heart  of  Titus  ;5  over  the  fragments  of  temples 
and  the  sunken  stone-work  of  the  ancient  walls. 
Yet  Cassarea  is  hallowed  by  the  footprints  of 
St.  Paul.  Above  its  lonely  waste  one  sacred 
figure  still  seems  to  hover  perpetually ; from  its 
solemn  ruin  one  voice  is  forever  heard.  Here 
for  two  years  Paul  was  held  a prisoner.  Here, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  brought  before 
Felix  to  be  judged.  The  most  infamous  of 


1 Conybeare  and  Howson,  11.  260. 

3 He  addressed  them  as  equals— Men  and  brothers. 

3 It  was  the  Pentecostal  season,  in  July.  Caesarea 
was  about  00  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

4 Pococke,  Travels  In  the  East 

* They  met  first  at  Cssarea Philippi;  yet  Titus  must 
often  have  been  detained  at  the  sea-port. 
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men,  according  to  Tacitus,  cruel,  vicious,  treach- 
erous,1 sat  in  judgment  upon  him  who  was  to 
be  the  herald  of  purity  to  mankind.  Paul’s  ac- 
cusers, the  Jewish  priests,  full  of  that  bitter 
hate  toward  him  which  seems  to  have  risen  to 
insanity,  hastened  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea 
to  give  testimony  to  his  guilt.  There,  in  the 
judgment-hall,  stood  the  fierce  high-priest,  An- 
anias, the  chief  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
a hired  advocate  employed  to  convict  Paul  of 
treason  against  Rome.  Amidst  his  fierce  ac- 
cusers, before  the  terrible  judge,  the  wayworn, 
aged  apostle  spoke  with  his  usual  fire ; the  judge 
hesitated;  the  decision  was  postponed;  the 
high-priest  and  his  followers  wfent  back  disap- 
pointed to  Jerusalem.  Again,  at  Caesarea, 

Paul  was  brought  before  Felix  and  his  wife 
Drusilla;  and  now,  at  the  sound  of  his  rapt 
voice,  Felix  trembled.  Two  years  passed  away. 

Often,  followed  by  his  guard,  the  apostle  prob- 
ably wandered  along  the  sandy  beach  of  Caesa- 
rea, and  gazed  with  a jjartyr’s  hope  uj>on  the 
sea  that  was  to  be  his  pathway  to  Rome  and 
death.  At  length  Felix  was  removed  from  of- 
fice. Festus  was  now  governor,  and,  with 
strange  persistence,  the  fanatic  Jews  urged  him 
to  destroy  Paul.  . They  hoped  to  assassinate 
him  within  the  holy  city ; but  Festus  refused 
to  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  taken  back  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  summoned  Paul  before  him,  and 
again  at  Caesarea  the  trial  was  renewed ; again 
the  implacable  priests  came  to  prove  Paul 
worthy  of  death ; again  they  were  disappoint- 
ed. “ I appeal,”  cried  the  apostle,  “ to  Cassar.” 

He  must  now  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried  by 
Nero  in  person.  Yet  before  he  went,  at  Cae- 
sarea, in  the  audience-chamber  of  some  mag- 
nificent palace,  whose  ruin  now  lies  undistin- 
guished on  that  desolate  plain,  King  Agrippa 
II.,  then  a young  man  of  twenty-six,  his  sister 
Berenice,  beautiful  as  frail,  and  the  generous 
Festus,  called  before  them  the  famous  mission- 
ary, and  listened  patiently  to  his  wonderful 
theme.  He  was  chained  to  a soldier.  He 
could  stretch  out  only  one  of  his  hands.  Yet 
the  youthful  king,  the  fair,  unhappy  princess, 
the  friendly  governor,  heard  perhaps  wfith  sol- 
emn awe,  perhaps  with  pretended  levity,  the 
divine  message.  Once  Festus  interrupted  him. 

Once  Agrippa  said  : “ Thou  wilt  soon  persuade 
me  to  be  a Christian.”  Then  they  separated 
and  passed  away.  The  dissolute  king,  the  vo- 
luptuous wroroan,  to  despair  and  death ; the  elo- 
quent old  man  to  the  priceless  joys  of  martyr- 
dom. Thus  Caesarea  and  its  princely  state  re- 
vive with  the  memory  of  Paul. 

Next  the  apostle  is  seen  on  the  deck  of  a 
lingo  Alexandrian  corn  vessel,  guarded  by  Ro- 
man soldiers,  passing  slowly  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Crete  on  the  way  to  Rome.8  That 
the  ship  was  very  large  i6  shown  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  two  hundred  and  sixty -seven 

i Tacitus,  Hist,  v.  9.  Suetonius,  Claud.,  28,  calls 
him  Trium  regioarum  Maritas. 

3 Conybeare  and  Howson  describe  at  large  the  fa- 
mous voyage,  chap,  xxili. 
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persons,  besides  a heavy  cargo,  found  shelter 
within  it.1 *  Like  all  ancient  vessels,  it  was  bad- 
ly constructed,  and  in  moments  of  danger  was 
strengthened  by  ropes  passed  around  the  keel. 
It  had  two  rudders ; its  course  was  very  slow-. 
The  wind  at  first  was  uncertain  ; the  ship  reach- 
ed the  port  of  the  Fair  Havens  safely,  and  here 
Paul  advised  the  captain  to  stay ; but  the  wind 
was  now  favorable,  and  the  sailor  drifted  on 
before  it.  Then  suddenly  broke  upon  the  un- 
manageable ship  a fierce  storm  from  the  mount- 
ains, driving  hertoward  the  African  shore.  It 
was  one  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  waves  rose  high ; the  sky  was  covered 
with  a perpetual  night ; torrents  of  rain  fell  in- 
cessantly ; the  wind  drove  the  struggling  vessel 
from  its  course.  For  fourteen  days  the  Euroc- 
lydon  held  the  great  corn  ship  in  its  grasp. 
She  sprang  a leak ; was  rapidly  filling  with  wa- 
ter ; despair  rnled  on  board ; and  Romans  and 
Egyptians,  officers  and  crew,  assembled  on  the 
deck,  looking  for  instant  death.  But  Paul  alone, 
with  cheerful  countenance,  watched  the  angry 
skies,  the  raging  seas,  and  said  to  his  fellow- 
passengers,  “Be  of  good  cheer;  you  are  safe.” 
Next,  in  the  lull  of  the  tempest,  was  heard  the 
roar  of  distant  breakers — the  ominous  sound  of 
land.  Paul  in  the  moment  of  peril  almost  held 
command  of  the  ship ; he  pressed  the  terrified 
passengers  and  crew  to  take  food  to  sustain 
their  strength ; he  ordered  the  boat  to  be  cut 
adrift ; the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard ; the 
ship  struck  with  a violent  shock  on  an  unknown 
const,  and  broke  to  pieces.  It  was  a lonely  part 
of  the  island  of  Malta.  Floating  on  portions  of 
the  wreck,  or  swimming  through  the  surf,  the 
whole  ship’s  crew  escaped,  as  Paul  had  foretold. 
Roman  and  Egyptian,  bond  and  free,  perhaps, 
gathered  around  the  apostle  as  he  knelt  on  the 
desolate  coast  and  gave  thanks  to  Heaven. 

Of  the  later  career  of  St.  Paul  we  have  little 
room  to  speak.3  He  became  the  connecting 
link  between  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
early  church  of  Rome.  He  impressed  upon 
his  first  converts  his  own  honesty  and  simplicity. 
The  church  of  Rome  owed  at  least  its  chief 
vigor  to  the  preaching  of  the  saint.  • His  dis- 
ciples Linus  and  Clement  became  its  first  pres- 
byters or  bishops ; and  the  epistle  of  the  latter 
to  the  Corinthians  is  full  of  the  liberality  and 
humility  of  Paul.3  From  Jerusalem  to  Rome 
Paul  bore  only  the  simplicity  of  the  faith.  Yet 
history  throws  but  a feeble  light  on  the  last 
days  of  the  apostle.  At  Rome  he  lived  a pris- 
oner in  his  own  hired  house ; he  preached  and 
wrote  incessantly,  in  his  own  handwriting,  his 
letters  and  exhortations.  He  was  probably 
tried  again ; he  stood  before  Nero,  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  of  the  ancient  faith,  in  the  imperial 
court ; again  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  man- 
kind sat  in  judgment  upon  the  most  innocent ; 
again  St.  Paul  must  have  spoken — must  have 

i Penrose  estimated  the  ship's  burden  at  five  hun- 

dred tons. 

» Conybeare  and  Howson  may  be  consulted,  dhap. 

xxv.  xxvti.  3 Eusebius,  H.  E.,  111.  4 


been  set  free.  From  this  time  nothing  is  known 
of  his  career;  yet  tradition  relates  that  he 
preached  in  the  fair  cities  of  Spain,  was  per- 
haps permitted  to  revisit  his  infant  churches  in 
Greece,  and  then  returned  again  to  become  a 
martyr  at  Rome.  Far  out  on  the  Ostian  Way, 
in  a desolate  country,  once  clothed  with  groves 
and  gardens,  a magnificent  church,  crusted  with 
marble  and  costly  stones,  rich  in  painting  and 
mosaic — a miracle  of  useless  wastefulness  and 
splendor — arises  on  the  spot  where  tradition  in- 
dicates that  the  Roman  lictors  beheaded  St. 
Paul.1  His  boundless  sufferings  and  toils,  his 
manly  energy,  his  ceaseless  hope,  his  joyous 
trustfulness,  and  his  supernatural  powers,  have 
made  him  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostles. 

With  the  labors  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  is  con- 
nected the  most  important  or  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  historical  questions  :•  Was  St.  Peter 
his  coadjutor  ? was  Peter  ever  at  Rome  ? To 
the  Protestant  the  question  is  of  little  conse- 
quence; to  the  defenders  of  an  infallible  papacy 
it  is  the  most  momentous  of  all.  If  St.  Peter 
was  never  at  Rome,  or  went  thither  only  to  be 
martyred,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  papacy  mugt 
fall  without  a blow.  For  how  could  Peter  trans- 
fer from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  an  infallible  pri- 
macy? How  could  he  have  reigned  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  the  lord  of  kings,  the  vicegerent 
of  Heaven,  in  a city  which  he  never  visited,  and 
whose  infant  church  was  fostered  or  founded  by 
Paul  and  his  disciples  ?3 

Historically  it  is  impossible  that  St.  Peter 
could  ever  have  entered  the  imperial  city.  St. 
Luke,  his  contemporary,  who  wrote  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  would  certainly  never  have  neg- 
lected to  mention  the  most  important  of  them 
all;  but  St.  Luke  confines  Peter’s  missionary 
labors  to  the  distant  East.  St.  Paul  in  his  let- 
ters carefully  enumerates  the  chief  members  of 
the  church  at  Rome ; the  name  of  St.  Peter 
never  occurs  in  the  apostolic  record.4  During 
his  imprisonment  no  one  but  Luke,  he  said, 
was  with  him.  We  have  St.  Peter’s  own  epis- 
tle. It  is  dated  at  Babylon,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  distant  churches  of  the  East,  where  he 
had  long  been  laboring.  Whenever  he  appears 
in  the  sacred  writings  St.  Peter  is  always  at 
Jerusalem  or  preaching  in  its  neighborhood  ;5 
when  he  writes  himself  he  is  founding  churches 
in  Asia,  and  wholly  forgets  to  assert  that  he  is 
the  infallible  representative  of  the  Deity  on 
earth,  reigning  at  Rome.  He  calls  himself,  in- 
deed, only  an  elder  among  elders. 

1 Merivale,  H.  R.t  v.  27G  et  aeq.y  and  Gibbon,  c.  xvi., 
doubt  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Nero. 

3 The  literature  of  this  question  is,  of  course,  im- 
mense, from  Spanheim  to  Giesler.  Schaff  and  some 
Protestant*  admit  the  tradition  (see  Schaff,  p.  802),  but 
only  In  part.  See  Neander,  Kirch.  Gesch.,  i.  317,  and 
note. 

3 Even  Neander  finally  doubted  the  tradition  (Apost. 
Gesch.) ; in  his  Church  Hist,  be  accepted  it 

4 See  the  list  In  EpUt  to  Romans. 

3 The  Romish  writers  make  Peter  travel  as  widely 
at  St  Paul  (Baronins,  i.  406) ; but  of  this,  Luke  knew 
nothing. 
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Tradition,  therefore,  is  the  only  foundation 
of  the  legend.  To  have  famous  martyrs  was 
the  chief  pride  of  the  early  churches,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  ardent  presbyter  of  Rome, 
as  fanciful  as  Prudentius,  first  conducted  St. 
Peter  to  his  martyrdom  on  the  Vatican.  The 
story  grew  with  the  lapse  of  time.  His  tomb 
was  discovered ; he  was  crucified  with  his  head 
downward  ; his  frequent  timidity  was  recalled 
in  the  legend  of  his  flight  and  of  the  apparition 
of  his  Lord ; and  when  the  papal  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  began  its  usurpation,  it  boldly 
claimed,  enlarging  upon  St.  Jerome,  that  Pe- 
ter had  reigned  for  twenty-five  years  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ  at  Rome.1  The  legend  was 
first  pronounced  a fable  by  the  acute  Waldcnses, 
who  had  for  ages  scoffed  at  the  papal  preten- 
sions, and  who  claim  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  early  church  that  preceded  and  resisted 
the  haughty  hierarchy  of  Constantine.  The 
traditions  of  the  Vaudois,  the  church  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  at  least  counterbalance  those  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,  and  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  Scriptural  history.* 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  last  period  (66-70) 
of  the  sufferings  of  Jerusalem  and  its  church. 
A deeper  mental  darkness,  a wilder  fanaticism, 
rested  upon  the  sacred  city.  The  brotherhood 
of  the  zealots,  linked  together  by  their  terrible 
oath,  grew  in  numbers  and  ruled  the  policy 
of  the  nation.  The  wild  robbers  issued  from 
their  mountain  caves  to  spread  desolation  over 
Galilee  and  Judsca ; assassins  filled  the  city; 
the  multitudes  who  came  up  to  the  Temple  were 
roused  to  frenzy  by  the  secret  promptings  of  the 
robber  patriots ; the  children  of  Israel — poetic, 
impassioned,  Semitic,  easily  moved  to  a vain  j 
self-confidence,  easily  driven  to  a mad  despair  j 
— fancied  that  by  a violent  struggle  they  might  I 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.3  The  higher  or- 
ders of  the  city,  the  more  intelligent,  knew  that 
the  plan  was  hopeless ; but  the  half-savage  zeal- 
ots from  the  rural  districts  now  governed  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  moment  of  patriotic  excitement 
the  Christians,  who  would  take  no  share  in  the 
rebellion,  w ere  probably  looked  upon  as  traitors 
as  well  as  heretics.  The  chief  victim  of  this 
intense  hatred  was  James  the  J ust,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord.  For  thirty  years  the  face  and 
form  of  the  son  of  Mary  had  been  known  to  all 
Jerusalem ; he  had  grown  old  as  the  head  of 
the  Christian  6ect ; his  virtues  were  admired 
by  Jew  as  well  as  Christian ; and  he  had  striv- 
en, by  gentle  compliances,  to  disarm  the  mal- 
ice of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  never,  like 
Paul,  denounced  the  Mosaic  law;  or,  like  a 

1 Baronins,  with  excessive  minuteness,  names  the 
ye&r  46  Petri  Annus  1,  Ann.  Ecc.,  L 400.  He  knows 
even  the  day  on  which  the  Roman  church  was  born. 
Neander  doubts  even  the  martyrdom,  Plant.  Chris., 
L 368. 

* See  Waldensian  Researches,  Gilly,  p.  42,  vol.  1., 
and  Lcger.  The  Waldenses  boast  a direct  descent 
from  the  apostles.  The  Xobla  Leycon , a poem  of  the 
year  1100,  notices  their  origin ; but  after  they  have  been 
nearly  extirpated  by  the  papal  persecutions. 

3 Rabelleau,  Ilistoire  des  Hebreux,  iL  286.  A use- 
ful narrative. 


greater  than  Paul,  preached  a new  dispensa- 
tion. In  form  and  appearance  James  is  said 
to  have  so  closely  resembled  his.  divine  brother 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  him.1  He 
was  now  to  share  a not  dissimilar  fate.  When 
Paul  had  escaped  by  appealing  to  Caesar,  the 
enraged  Jews,  says  Eusebius,  turned  their  fury 
against  James.*  In  some  wild  season  of  fa- 
naticism, when  the  city  teemed  with  savage 
worshipers,  the  priests  and  people  seized  James, 
perhaps  as  he  climbed  the  sacred  terraces  to 
pray,  and  bore  him  to  a high  tower  of  the  Tem- 
ple, overlooking  the  gentile  court  below.  The 
Sadducees  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Christians.  It  was  the  yonng  Sadducee  high- 
priest  Ananus  that  led  the  new  persecution. 
We  may  imagine  the  venerable  saint  standing 
on  the  giddy  height,  waiting  to  be  thrown  down 
on  the  pavement  far  beneath.3  They  com- 
manded him  to  renounce  his  faith  in  Christ. 
He  replied  by  pointing  to  the  risen  Lord  above. 
With  rage  they  cast  him  down.  When  he  had 
fallen,  the  multitude  stoned  him  nearly  to  death. 
“See,”  said  a by-stander,  “Justus  is  praying  for 
yon.”  A fuller  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  dying 
saint  with  his  club.  His  tombstone  was  after- 
ward shown  outside  the  Temple.  So  eminent 
were  the  virtues  and  the  fame  of  the  brother 
of  Christ  that  Josephus  attributes  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  the  anger  of  Heaven  at 
the  insane  cruelty  of  his  countrymen.4  The 
family  of  the  Saviour,  however,  still  ruled  over 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  ; they  possessed  a 
kind  of  hereditary  claim  to  its  leadership ; and 
after  the  fall  of  the  city,  Simeon,  the  brother  or 
the  cousin  of  James,  filled  his  place  for  many 
years  with  equal  virtues,  and  died  a martyr  in 
extreme  old  age.6 

Around  the  city  of  Mount  Zion,  according 
to  the  Talmuds  and  Josephus,  began  now  to 
gather  the  omens  of  its  doom.  In  the  western 
sky,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  crimson  clouds 
formed  themselves  in  the  image  of  a battle- 
field. Armies  rushed  over  the  fading  heavens, 
engaged  in  a dreadful  contest ; chariots  filled 
with  armed  men  contended  on  the  celestial 
plain ; cities  were  surrounded  and  sacked ; the 
fate  of  Jerusalem  was  painted  on  the  skies.4 
Within  its  walls  the  prodigies  were  equally 
alarming.  A supernatural  fire  shone  over  the 
Temple  in  the  midst  of  the  night;  the  great 
eastern  gate,  which  could  scarcely  be  shut  by 
twenty  men,  bolted  and  fastened  by  immense 
bars  of  iron,  rolled  open  of  its  own  accord; 
and  when  the  priests  were  ministering  in  the 
inner  Banctuory  they  heard  the  noise  of  a 
multitude  of  voices  crying,  “Let  us  remove 
hence.  ” A blazing  comet,  shaped  like  a sword, 
hung  over  the  city ; a madman  or  a prophet 
ran  through  the  streets,  crying,  “Woe,  woe  to 


1 Epistle  of  Ignatius. 

* Eusebius,  H.  £.,  iL  23.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
vary. 

3 Hegesippus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  gives  the  story, 
ii.  ik  4 Josephus.  Eusebius,  IL  28. 

i Eusebius,  lii.  11.  1 Josephus,  B.  J.,  vi.  6. 
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the  city,  to  the  people,  to  the  holy  house!” 
No  punishment,  no  kindness,  no  prayers  could 
silence  his  mournful  wail.  For  seven  years  he 
kept  up  his  ceaseless  cry,  until,  during  the  siege, 
a stone  from  an  engine  struck  him  dead.1 *  The 
Christians,  too,  remembering  the  prophecy  of 
the  Lord,  knew  that  the  evil  days  were  ap- 
proaching, and  prepared  to  fly  from  the  com- 
ing woe. 

In  the  last  years  of  Nero’s  reign  the  war 
broke  out.  The  madness  of  the  Jews,  the  cru- 
elty of  the  Homans,  arrayed  the  two  hostile  races 
against  each  other.  The  Jews  were  at  first  suc- 
cessful in  driving  off  a Roman  army;  and  Nero, 
who  was  singing  and  acting  before  the  applaud- 
ing audiences  of  Athens,  sent  his  best  com- 
mander, Vespasian,  to  repress  the  insurrection. 
Jerusalem,  meantime,  had  become  an  armed 
fortress,  the  centre  of  rebellion.  Its  priestly 
rulers  made  preparations  for  an  inexpiable  war. 
The  city  was  filled  with  provisions,  arms,  and 
men ; the  walls  were  strengthened — the  towers 
garrisoned ; all  Palestine  had  risen  in  revolt ; 
and  skillful  leaders  were  set  over  the  different 
provinces  to  array  the  populace  in  military  or- 
der. It  was  hoped,  it  was  believed,  that  every 
Jew  would  join  the  army,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  an  immense  host,  ir- 
resistible in  fanatical  zeal. 

Galilee,  the  most  northern  province,  filled 
with  populous  cities  and  a warlike  people,  must 
first  meet  the  shock  of  invasion.  * It  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  historian,  Josephus. 
A cloud  of  doubt  will  ever  rest  upon  the  char- 
acter of  this  eminent  writer.  In  his  own  age 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a traitor,  the  destroyer 
of  his  country,  and  his  most  favorable  com- 
mentators have  admitted  his  feebleness  and  his 
inefficiency  ;3  yet  in  his  own  writings  Josephus 
has  painted  himself  in  such  favorable  colors  as 
to  have  won  the  regard  of  generations  of  read- 
ers. He  was  rich,  high-born,  connected  with 
the  noble  and  priestly  families  of  Jerusalem, 
and  his  learning  and  mental  culture  have  given 
him  a respectable  place  among  the  inferior  his- 
torians. But  as  a commander  he  was  singn- 
larly  unfortunate.  He  entered  Galilee  com- 
missioned to  raise  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  ; he  obtained  only  eight  thou- 
sand. He  aroused  no  enthusiasm  among  the 
warlike  people ; his  movements  were  slow  and 
ineffectual.  Vespasian  entered  the  flourishing 
province,  and,  with  terrible  ravages,  sacked  its 
happy  cities  and  filled  its  sacred  landscape  with 
scenes  of  woe.  The  lake  of  Genesareth  was 
dyed  with  blood.  Its  charming  environs,  the 
paradise  of  Palestine,  resounded  with  lamenta- 
tion.4 * * The  Roman  cavalry  swept  over  the 
country,  killing  the  helpless  people.  JosephuB 
was  besieged  at  Jotopata,  was  beaten, s was 


i The  Talmuda  repeat  the  prodigies,  and  show  the 

overwrought  condition  of  the  Jewish  mind.  Nothing 

was  natu  ral— nothing  simple.  Derenbonrg,  L 280  et  $cq. 

a Josephus,  B.  J.,  ilL  3.  * Id.,  111.  10. 

a Raphall,  Post-Bib.  Hist,  !L  41T. 

t>  josdphe,  says  DDrenbourg,  i.  417,  mdrlte  peu  de 


captured,  made  his  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
lived  and  died  the  companion  and  the  friend 
of  his  country’s  destroyers. 

Vespasian  moved  slowly  onward,  destroying 
the  country  as  he  passed.1  He  left  behind  him 
a bleeding,  half- desolate  waste.  He  swept 
through  Samaria,  and  the  Samaritan  women 
wept  over  their  husbands  and  their  brothers 
slain  on  the  hill  of  Gerizim.  Joppa  and  Ti- 
berias fell  He  passed  around  Jerusalem,  and 
ravaged  all  Jndtea.  Em  mans  and  Jericho, 
Lydda  and  Jamna,  surrendered.  He  killed  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  heart  of  Idumaea ; the 
Dead  Sea  echoed  to  the  note  of  the  Roman 
trumpets;  all  Palestine  had  felt  the  dreadful 
discipline  of  the  Roman  chief.  Two  years  of 
warfare  passed ; Jerusalem  stood  alone  in  the 
midst  of  its  ruined  country.  At  this  moment 
Nero  was  dead ; Vitellins  ruled  at  Rome ; a war 
of  succession  followed ; Rome  was  filled  with 
massacres;  and  at  last  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor.  The  impoverished  soldier, 
the  horse-dealer,  the  plebeian,  was  alone  fitted 
to  control  that  mighty  empire  that  reached 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  Thames.  He  left  Ju- 
daea for  Rome,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
was  intrusted  to  a young  man  of  twenty-seven, 
his  son,  Titus. 

A cloud  of  horror  now  rested  upon  the  holy 
city.8  Its  condition  resembled  that  of  Paris 
in  the  dreadful  days  of  terror  when  the  prisons 
were  filled  with  the  suspected,  the  scaffold  ran 
with  blood,  and  robbers  and  miscreants  had 
risen  to  rule  in  the  fatal  despair  that  had  fallen 
upon  its  people.  The  Christian  church  had 
fled  from  the  city,  warned  by  the  prophecies  of 
their  Master,  and  fonnd  refuge  in  the  little 
town  of  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan.  Many  of 
the  wealthy  and  cultivated  Jews  had  also  es- 
caped from  Jerusalem ; but  their  places  were 
filled  by  a savage  throng  of  refugees  from  deso- 
late Galilee  and  Judaea,  the  robbers  of  Libanns, 
and  the  zealots  of  the  distant  towns.  John  of 
Giscala  led  the  furious  horde ; and  a fierce  as- 
sault was  begun  upon  the  native  citizens,  who 
were  believed  to  have  shared  in  the  treachery 
of  Josephus,  and  to  have  meditated  an  abject 
surrender  to  Rome.  Night  and  day  robberies, 
massacres,  and  civil  war  filled  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  The  citizens,  led  by  Ananus,  the 
high-priest,  strove  to  destroy  the  zealots  in  the 
Temple;  but  on  a dark  and  stormy  night  a 
throng  ofldumaeans  broke  into  the  city  and 
overwhelmed  the  resistance  of  the  priestly  fac- 
tion. Simon,  another  brave  and  cruel  parti- 
san, entered  Jerusalem  and  garrisoned  the  hill 
of  Zion.8  Between  John  in  the  Temple  and 
Simon  in  the  upper  city  a constant  warfare 
raged ; their  soldiers  fought  madly  with  each 

conflance  pour  ce  qn'il  r&conte  de  cette  lutte  supreme 
de  sea  coreligionnalres,  etc. 

i Raphall,  il.  428. 

* The  Talmuda  give  Derenbonrg  only  a few  anec- 
dotes of  the  condition  of  the  city,  1.  280.  Yet  the 
legends  celebrate  the  valor  of  the  Jews,  and  are  all 
on  the  patriot  aide,  i.  284.  See  Rabellean,  Hist  des 
Hebrenx,  II.  294  8 Rabellean,  v.  301. 
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other  on  the  bridge  that  joined  Mount  Zion 
with  the  Temple ; and  united  only  in  the  plun- 
der and  massacre  of  the  helpless  citizens,  whom 
they  accused  of  being  inclined  to  peace  with 
Horae.  Day  and  night  the  fighting  went  on ; 
a ceaseless  lamentation  for  the  dead  resounded 
over  Jerusalem ; the  city  was  sacked  and  deso- 
lated by  the  robbers ; and  while  Vespasian  was 
sweeping  over  Judrea,1 *  the  Jews  consumed  their 
strength  in  horrible  excesses  ; all  preparations 
for  defense  were  neglected ; the  stricken  city 
seemed  filled  only  with  raging  madmen. 

The  Passover  drew  near,  and  in  the  first  days 
of  April,  in  the  year  70,  the  Jews  gathered  in 
vast  throngs  at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  for  the 
last  time  the  most  sacred  festival  of  the  law. 
The  poor  remnants  of  a fallen  nation,  they  yet 
filled  once  more  the  desecrated  courtsof  the  Tem- 
ple. Still  the  priests  performed  with  sad  mi- 
nuteness the  various  rites ; still  in  the  midst  of 
the  raging  factions  the  smoke  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ings arose  from  the  holy  altar,  and  the  psalms 
of  David  resounded  through  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary ; still  the  countless  worshipers  made  their 
way  through  streets  filled  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  and  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray.  Still 
John  and  Simon  watched  each  other  from  their 
hostile  hills,  and  with  fierce  forays  terrified  and 
desolated  the  fairest  quarters  of  Jerusalem.  But 
suddenly  their  rivalry  ceased.8  A common 
danger  united  them  too  late.  Sweeping  along 
the  road  from  Cmsarea  appeared  a band  of  six 
hundred  Homan  cavalry,  the  first  squadron  of 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  veterans,  and  at 
their  head  rode  Titus,  the  young  heir  of  the 
empire  of  the  world.  At  the  sight,  John  and 
Simon,  conscious  of  their  own  madness,  forgot 
their  enmity  and  entered  into  a compact  of  mu- 
tual aid.  Cruel,  wicked,  remorseless,  these 
savage  chieftains  were  still  patriots,  and  began 
now  with  heroic  courage  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  Jerusalem.  John  had  nine  thousand 
men  in  the  Temple ; Simon,  fifteen  thousand  on 
Zion  Hill.  As  Titus  rode  carelessly  along  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  a sudden  sally  was  made, 
and  the  Roman  commander  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  fury  of  the  Jews. 

Jerusalem  was  renowned  as  the  strongest  of 
ancient  cities.8  Two  impassable  valleys  near- 
ly surrounded  the  hill  of  Zion  and  Mount  Mo- 
riah ; on  the  north  a triple  wail  and  the  castle 
of  Antonia  seemed  to  provide  an  easy  means 
of  defense.  The  city  was  filled  with  munitions 
of  war,  and  food  was  at  first  abundant.  The 
Jews,  in  their  last  struggle,  showed  all  the 
chivalry  of  the  Semitic  race ; they  fought  with 
unrivaled  courage ; they  suffered  with  uncon- 


i  Tacitus,  H.,  v.  10.  Intra  duas  restates  cuncta 
camporum,  omnesque  prreter  Hlerosolyma  nrbes. 
The  account  of  Tacitus  is  only  a fragment. 

a Josephus  has  described  with  minuteness,  Tacitus 
with  a few  brief  touches  of  genius,  the  opening  of  the 
wonderful  siege ; but  the  narrative  of  the  Homan  leaves 
a clearer  impression  than  that  of  the  Jew.  Tacitus, 
Hist.,  v. 

3 Tacitus,  v.  11.  Bed  urbem,  ardoam  situ,  opera  mo- 

lesque  flrmaverunt. 


querable  patience;  priests,  warriors,  people, 
showed  their  proud  contempt  of  death,  their 
unchanging  devotion  to  their  country,  their  faith 
in  the  ritual  and  the  law.  They  fell  by  thou- 
sands in  fierce  sallies,  often  successful;  they 
inflicted  terrible  losses  on  the  foe ; they  were 
always  happy  in  death  when  their  enemy  died 
with  them.  Yet  Titus,  with  his  well-trained 
legions,  made  constant  progress.  He  soon  broke 
down  the  outer  walls,  and  burned  or  pillaged  all 
the  lower  portion  of  the  city.  Often  the  learned 
Josephus  was  sent  to  address  his  countiymen 
from  the  Homan  works,  offering  them  pardon 
and  life  if  they  would  surrender;  always  the 
suffering  garrison  refused  to  listen  to  the  traitor. 
They  shot  at  him  with  their  arrows.  At  last 
an  enemy  appeared  within  the  city  more  dread- 
ful than  the  Homans.  Titus  had  raised  around 
Jerusalem  a long  wall  that  shut  out  all  exterior 
aid,  and  famine  raged  in  the  homes  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor.1  The  summer  of  the  year  70 
passed  in  horror  over  the  ruined  city.  As  the 
hot  sun  beat  on  its  pestilential  streets,  as  vege- 
tation withered,  and  only  the  gray  and  dusty 
olive  lived  in  the  torrid  heat,  men,  women, 
children  died  in  their  stately  honses ; and  rob- 
bers, fierce  and  starving,  snatched  the  last  loaf 
from  the  hearth  of  the  poor.  The  woes  of  Je- 
rusalem seemed  to  Josephus  to  have  surpassed 
those  of  every  other  city;  the  terrors  of  the 
siege  awoke  a thrill  of  pity  in  his  vain  and  self- 
ish breast.  Yet  happier,  perhaps,  the  Jews  who 
died  with  simple  faith  for  their  God  and  their 
country  than  the  stately  historian,  the  friend  of 
an  emperor,  who  wrote  in  a Homan  palace8  an 
unsympathizing  narrative  of  their  woes. 

Then  came  that  saddest  of  all  their  sorrows, 
which  has  never  yet  faded  from  the  memory  of 
the  Jews.  In  the  absence  of  all  grosser  forms 
of  idolatry,  the  chosen  people  had  learned  to 
look  upon  their  Temple,  its  pyramid  of  terraces, 
its  golden  gates,  its  glittering  shrine,  almost  as 
the  heathen  looked  upon  his  brazen  gods.  It 
was  their  idol,  and  the  centre  of  their  hopes. 
The  Temple  of  the  Most  High3  had  been  sung 
in  immortal  lyrics  by  their  regal  poet ; the  sanc- 
tity of  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  the  future  splen- 
dors of  the  Holy  House,  had  been  the  theme  of 
his  perpetual  meditation.  The  nation  was  filled 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  its  inspired  bard.  In 
all  his  wanderings  at  Alexandria,  Athens,  or 
Home  the  impassioned  Jew  ever  kept  in  his 
memory  the  glory  of  his  native  shrine,  and  hast- 
ened with  devout  enthusiasm  to  the  paschal 
feast.  To  him  the  Temple  was  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  Zion  of  his  weary  soul.4  In  the  sea- 
son of  fruit,  the  month  of  Ab,  the  irreparable 


1 See  Jost  Allgemeine  Geschichte  des  Israeli tischen 
Volkes,  11.  99. 

3 Josephus  probably  composed  his  dull  speeches 
long  after  the  event  in  his  spleudid  residence  at 
Rome. 

9 David's  solicitude  for  the  building  of  the  Temple 
Is  told  by  Josephus,  Ant 

* Jost  Allgemeine  Gesch.  des  Israel.  Volkes.  Der 
hochgefeierte  Sltz— von  vielen  Fremden  bewundert, 
geebrt,  bereicbert,  etc.,  it  100. 
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woe  fell  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Titus  had 
pressed  on  his  slow  approaches  all  through  the 
summer.  Ho  heard  with  no  compunction  of 
thq  horrors  within  the  city.  When  he  was  told 
that  Mary,  the  wealthy  matron,  had  cooked  and 
perhaps  devoured  her  own  infant,  ho  appealed 
to  God  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  dreadful 
deed.  His  engineers  made  their  way  into  the 
castle  of  Antonia ; he  prepared  to  storm  the 
Temple.  He  knew  that  around  it  centred  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
its  destruction.1 * * * * *  A general  assault  was  made. 
John  of  Giscala,  the  patriots,  and  the  priests, 
fought  with  terrible  resolution  in  its  defense ; 
the  skillful  Romans,  under  the  eye  of  Titus, 
forced  their  way  into  the  sacred  courts ; they 
climbed  terrace  after  terrace,  where  the  pave- 
ments were  thickly  strewn  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead  ; a soldier  threw  a blazing  torch  into  an 
open  window  of  the  Holy  House ; the  priceless 
veils,  the  cedar  beams,  the  gilded  ornaments, 
blazed  forth  in  a wild  conflagration ; the  priests 
killed  themselves  before  the  altar;  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Most  High  was  consumed  to  ashes. 
A wail  broke  from  the  hapless  Jews  more  sad 
than  any  their  own  sorrows  had  ever  occasion- 
ed. It  was  repeated  in  desolate  Galilee  and 
wild  Judaea;  in  the  distant  synagogues  of  Al- 
exandria and  Rome.  It  has  never  ceased : it 
still  breaks  forth  from  every  Jewish  heart ; and 
the  most  touching  spectacle  of  modern  Jerusa- 
lem is  that  of  the  cowering  Israelites  amidst  the 
brutality  of  Turkish  soldiers  and  the  mockeries 
of  Armenian  boys,  wailing  over  the  crumbling 
foundations  of  what  was  once  the  most  hallowed 
of  earthly  shrines. 

Titus  hastened  on  the  labors  of  destruction. 
Mount  Moriah  was  already  a scene  of  ruin  and 
death.  Next  the  Roman  engines  shattered  the 
walls  of  Mount  Zion,  and  the  palaces  and  flne 
mansions  of  the  hill  of  David  were  given  to  the 
flames.8  No  more  were  peace  and  prosperity 
to  reign  within  her  walls ; never  again  was  the 
holy  hill  to  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
freedom.  The  most  dreadful  cruelties  were  in- 
flicted by  Titus  and  his  remorseless  legions ; the 
Jews  were  slaughtered  like  some  hated  reptile, 
and  the  gentiles  repaid  the  isolated  pride  of 
Israel  by  one  of  the  most  brutal  massacres  that 
mark  the  annals  of  war.  One  million  Jews,  it 
is  stated,  perished  in  the  siege  *of  the  city — a 
number  that  can  not  bear  a careful  criticism.8 
But  still  worse  than  death  was  the  fate  of  the 
living.  Ninety -seven  thousand  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Titus.  Of  these  some  were 
cultivated  and  accomplished  priests,  some  pure 
and  spotless  patriots,  some  industrious  artisans, 
some  fair  and  virtuous  women,  some  robbers 
and  miscreants,  deformed  with  crime.  Their 
fate  was  the  same.  Many  were  sent  to  labor 


i  The  Talmnds  say  that  Titus  gave  orders  to  burn 

the  Temple,  Derenbourg,  i.  289,  and  refute  the  account 

of  Josephus,  that  he  wished  to  save  it. 

s Josephus,  vl.  8. 

a Jost,  All.  Ges.  Is.,  ii.  100.  Und  97,000  (was  wohl 

glaublich)  zu  Gcfttngenen  gcmacht  wordeu. 


in  the  mines  of  Upper  Egypt ; many  were  forced 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  ampitheatres  of 
the  two  Caesareas ; one  of  the  fairest  and  no- 
blest women  of  Jerusalem  was  seen,  in  her  hun- 
ger, struggling  to  gather  the  grains  of  com  that 
fell  beneath  the  horses’  feet  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers; another  was  fastened  by  her  hair  to  a 
horses  tail,  and  dragged,  in  that  condition, 
from  Jerusalem  to  Lydda.1  ' The  needless  bar- 
barities of  Titus  are  perpetuated  in  the  Tal- 
muds. 

Yet  Titus,  the  destroyer  of  Jerusalem,  has 
been  painted  by  his  countrymen  and  by  Josephus 
as  the  mildest  and  the  purest  of  men.  He  was 
called  the  love,  the  delight  of  the  human  race.8 
He  was  almost  a ClRistian  in  benevolence,  al- 
most a philosopher  in  self-control.  But  his- 
tory has  at  length  reasserted  its  verity,  and  Ti- 
tus stands  before  us  one  of  those  half-savage 
monsters  who  revel  in  bloodshed  and  crime,  and 
have  yet  moments  of  transitory  penitence.  His 
early  youth  was  corrupt  and  shameless;  his 
later  life  showed  little  change ; he  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  horrible  massacres  of  Jerusa- 
lem ; he  was  merciful  or  pure  only  in  contrast 
with  a Caligula  or  a Nero.  Nor  is  it  wonderful 
that  the  Talmuds  paint  with  revengeful  bitter- 
ness the  coarse  malignity  of  the  conqueror  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  Jewish  writers  have 
never  ceased  to  denounce  as  false  and  traitor- 
ous the  pleasing  portrait  of  Titus  left  by  the 
unpatriotic  Josephus.8 

Over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Jerusalem  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  passed  more  than  once,  destroying 
what  remained  of  its  former  splendor.  It  is 
probable  that  few  houses  were  left  standing. 
Only  two  or  three  towers,  it  is  said,  were  pre- 
served. The  day  of  wrath,  foretold  by  the  Mas- 
ter, had  fallen  upon  Zion ; if  the  Christians  had 
retained  the  sentiment  of  vengeance,  they  might 
have  exulted  in  the  fate  of  their  persecutors. 
The  haughty  priests,  who  had  pursued  Paul  w ith 
persevering  malignity,  had  died  by  the  assas- 
sin’s hand  or  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Caesarea. 
The  Sadducees,  the  murderers  of  James  the 
Just,  were  robbed  of  their  vast  possessions,  and 
had  fallen  by  famine  or  the  sword.  Of  all  the 
great  throng  that  a few  years  before  had  assail- 
ed the  venerable  Paul  in  the  Temple  courts,  or 
rejoiced  in  the  torture  of  James,  only  a few 
wretched  fugitives  remained.  But  the  Chris- 
tian church,  still  in  its  apostolic  purity,  felt  only 
a tender  sympathy  for  the  general  woe.  It  is 
not  possible  that  every  Christian  could  have 
made  a timely  escape  from  the  city ; it  is  not 
unlikely  that  many  of  the  faithful  perished  in 
its  dreadful  doom.  The  church  wept  over  the 
fate  of  its  less  fortunate  members,  over  the  woes 
of  its  country,  the  desolation  of  Judtea.  When 
the  storm  had  passed  away  a solemn  congrega- 


1 Derenbourg.  1.  290-293. 

2 Suetouius,  Flavius,  L 

3 Derenbourg,  i.  289.  The  learning  and  accuracy  of 
this  writer  promise  extensive  progress  in  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  story  of  the  Hebrews  has  not  yet  found  its 
eaccessfal  narrator. 
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tion  was  held  of  all  the  faithful.  The  apostles 
that  still  survived,  the  disciples,  and  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Lord,  assem- 
bled to  elect  an  elder  in  the  place  of  James  the 
Just.  Simeon,  the  cousin,  perhaps  the  brother, 
of  Christ,  was  chosen  by  a unanimous  vote.1 
The  church  of  Jerusalem  still  survived  in  pov- 
erty, humility,  persecution ; and  when  the  fu- 
gitive Jews  once  more  ventured  to  return  to 
their  ruined  city,  the  Christians  probably  fol- 
lowed them.  Once  more  the  hill  of  Zion  may 
have  resounded  with  songs  of  praise,  and  Chris- 
tian and  Jew  have  wept  together  over  the  des- 
olation of  Mount  Moriah. 

Simeon,  whether  at  Pella  or  in  Jerusalem, 
ruled  over  the  church  f<y  thirty  years.3  It  is 
the  most  obscure,  it  was  no  doubt  the  most  act- 
ive, period  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  The  sur- 
viving apostles  had  wandered  away  on  their 
various  missions ; Andrew  was  piercing  the 
wilds  of  Scythia ; Thomas  penetrating  the  In- 
dian shores.  The  daughters  of  Philip  prophe- 
sied at  Hierapolis,  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  St.  Peter  were  emulating  the  virtues  of  their 
father.3  St.  John  wras  at  Ephesus  or  in  exile, 
and  his  inspired  visions  began  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  All  over  the  world  we  can  trace  the 
career  of  the  undistinguished  Christians  by  the 
swift  decline  of  the  imperial  faith,  the  violence 
of  the  persecutions,  the  countless  tales  of  martyr- 
dom.4 In  no  later  period  of  history  has  so  vig- 
orous a tendency  toward  reform  been  witnessed 
among  mankind.  From  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem flowed  over  the  world  a wave  of  purity. 
The  gifted  missionaries,  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, but  clad  in  poverty  and  humility,  preach- 
ed in  every  city  and  village  a spiritual  re- 
finement, an  ideal  virtue.  41  Be  honest,  be 
virtuous,”5  they  cried,  with  the  pastor  of  Iler- 
mas.  “ Be  simple  and  guileless,  and  speak  no 
evil.”  With  Clement  of  Rome,  they  professed 
a saintly  humility  ;•  the  way  of  the  world  was 
to  them,  as  to  Barnabas,  a way  of  darkness, 
leading  to  arrogance  and  hypocrisy,  sensuality 
and  crime.7 

The  gentle  voice  from  fallen  Jerusalem 
touched  the  heart  of  nations.  City  after  city 
fell  captive  to  the  spell.  Antioch  and  Ephesus, 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  learned  to  look  to  the 
ruined  capital,  once  so  hated  and  contemned,  as 
the  only  source  of  hope  and  joy.  During  the 
first  century  after  the  destruction  of  its  early 
seat  the  church  of  Jerusalem  spread  over  the 
world,  and  retained,  in  all  its  purity,  the  apos- 
tolic spirit  of  its  founders.  It  was  the  light  of 
the  decaying  age.  The  apostolic  choir,  says 

» Eusebius,  H.  E.,  HI.  11.  * Id.,  ill.  32. 

* Id.,  iiL  30. 

* The  Pastor  of  Hermas,  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  of. 
the  second  century,  throws  light  on  the  purity  of  the 
church.  See  Migne,  Pat.  Graec.,  IL  p.  010.  The  first 
command  enforces  the  unity  of  God. 

5 Migne,  Pat.  Gnec,,  IL  p.  022. 

* First  Epistle  of  Clement,  c.  IT. 

7 See  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  c.  20. 


Hegesippus,  overshadowed  it  with  their  grace.1 
Then  came  a perfcd  of  decline.  Paganism 
mingled  with  the  simple  ritual  of  the  church 
its  coarse  and  formal  observances.  The  swing- 
ing censers,  the  processions  of  gay-robed  priests, 
the  peal  of  barbaric  music,  supplied  the  place 
of  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  church  of 
Paul  and  James  the  Just.  Images,  once  the 
abhorrence  of  ail  believers,  were  first  tolerated, 
then  adored.  The  saints  and  the  gentle  Mary 
were  made  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Penates  or 
Artemis.  Presbyters  were  converted  into  bish- 
ops ; the  rival  sees  contended  for  the  supremacy; 
the  bishop  of  Rome  became  the  ruler  of  the 
Western  world.  A tyrannical  formalism,  the 
image  of  that  against  which  Paul  had  contend- 
ed at  Rome,  and  Stephen  at  Jerusalem,  ruled 
over  Christendom;  the  Roman  church  began 
a perpetual  persecution,  more  terrible,  because 
more  lasting,  than  that  of  Nero  or  Domitian ; 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  seemed  to  live  only 
amidst  the  humble  and  the  poor,  and  in  the  dy- 
ing visions  of  some  inspired  martyr — a Jerome 
or  a Hus8. 

When  the  city  had  sunk  to  ashes,  and  Mount 
Moriah  rose  discrowned  and  desolate,  an  image 
of  the  broken  law,  the  gentle  saint  in  Patinos 
had  painted  a new  Jerusalem  in  the  skies.  A 
fairer  temple  arose  not  made^with  hands;  a 
golden  city  shone  above,  where,  at  the  per- 
petual paschal  feast,  the  countless  generations 
of  the  hallowed  dead  gathered  in  its  spiritual 
courts.  There  the  fancy  of  St.  John  lavished 
all  its  wealth ; there  the  streets  of  the  holy  city 
were  paved  with  gold,  and  all  its  bulwarks  glit- 
tered with  precious  stones ; there  met  that  sa- 
cred company  with  whom  he  had  loved  to  min- 
gle on  earth ; there  a perpetual  peace  filled  the 
walls  of  Zion ; there  the  veil  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies ; and  the  redeemed  dwelt  in 
the  presence  of  the  Most  High.  Amidst  the  cor- 
ruptions of  later  ages,  the  degradation  of  the 
faith,  the  church  of  Jerusalem  seemed  only  a 
vision  of  the  post. 

Then  once  more  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  early 
church  dawned  upon  mankind.  That  graceful 
virgin,  spotless  and  refined,  who  had  shone  in 
the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  and  gladdened  the  fancy 
of  St.  John,  broke  from  the  spells  of  the  en- 
chanters, and  put  to  flight  the  rabble  rout  of 
Comus.  Dissolute  churchmen  and  barbarous 
priests  strove  in  vain  to  bind  anew  their  cap- 
tive; the  church  was  free.  The  successors 
of  Paul  and  James,  hidden  for  so  many  ages 
among  the  Yaudois  and  the  Waldenses,  the 
Lollards,  the  Paulicians,  came  forth  at  the  call 
of  Wyclifte,  Huss,  and  Luther.  The  chnrch 
of  Jerusalem,  simple,  lowly,  pure,  became  once 
more  the  centre  of  a wide  reform ; the  church 
of  Rome  retreated  step  by  step,  until  at  last  it 
cowers,  fallen  but  not  repentant,  beneath  the 
pagan  magnificence  of  St.  Peter’s. 


* Eusebios,  H.E.,  Hi.  32. 
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A HOUSE  TO  LET. 

WHAT  a little  paradise  that  was  between 
the  long  row  of  poplars  and  the  bushy, 
glistening  evergreens ! It  stood  with  its  back 
to  a hill  and  its  face  to  a fair,  shining,  sloping 
lawn,  that  in  turn  looked  into  the  depths  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  copses  in  England.  It  was  a 
house,  and  it  was  to  let,  this  paradisaical  dwell- 
ing ; and  being  so  charmingly  situated,  its  well- 
wishers  were  justified  in  thinking  that  it  would 
let  well. 

Perhaps  it  could  hardly  be  described  con- 
scientiously as  a commodious  house.  It  was 
rife  with  the  oddest  and  most  picturesque  of 
nooks  and  corners;  but  then,  these  nooks  and 
corners,  from  the  utility  point  of  view,  were  val- 
ueless. It  had  a sloping  thatched  roof  and  a 
tiny  veranda,  against  which  things  innumerable, 
from  ear-wigs  to  clematis,  crept ; and  it  had  a 
winding  path  down  to  the  river-side,  and  a cro- 
quet-ground, and  other  things  of  the  like  sort 
that  made  it  seem  to  the  eyes  of  youth  a most 
desirable  abode. 

“It  was  the  very  spot  in  which  a poet  or  a 
painter  ought  to  pass  his  honey-moon,”  passers- 
by  who  caught  glimpses  of  it  from  the  road 
said — if  they  did* not  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
tenanted  by  a young  lady  whose  means  were 
independent  and  whose  health  was  failing.  And 
then,  having  given  vent  to  this  remark,  they 
would  go  on  to  add  that  they  supposed  the 
coachman  could  tell  them  who  lived  there? 
and  as  a rule  he  would  reply,  “No  great 
shakes.” 

“What,  a common  person!”  the  inquiring 
mind  would  go  on  to  question  (be  it  understood 
at  once  that  inquiring  minds  in  peripatetic  bod- 
ies only  passed  by  Helmsleigh  on  the  coach),  and 
the  reply  would  boom  forth  sonorously,  “ Not 
a common  person  exactly” — he  (the  coachman) 
would  be  cautious  how  he  called  her  that — “but 
a queer  customer!  a very  queer  customer!” 
Then,  probably,  the  coach  would  roll  on,  and 
the  quaint  cottage  at  Helmsleigh  and  its  queer 
customer  of  an  inhabitant  would  fade  from 
the  minds  of  both  the  coached  and  the  coach- 
man. 

She  was  only  a care-taker.  Has  it  not  been 
told  that  Helmsleigh,  as  the  little  place  was 
called,  was  to  let?  and  until  it  was  let  the 
agent,  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  elected  to 
declare  himself  much  pleased  with  the  person 
in  charge.  She  had  flashed  upon  that  agent  in 
a startling  way,  and  had  surprised  him  out  of 
the  small  piece  of  patronage.  Nevertheless  he 
had  never  repented  having  given  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  cited  her  to  other  keepers  of  un- 
let  houses  as  a model  worthy  of  imitation. 

She  was  only  a care-taker;  only  a vassal; 
only  a hired  servant  put  in  that  place  to  vaunt 
the  merits  of  it,  and  to  show  the  strangers  round 
with  civility  who  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  it 

and  her.  For  all  unconsciously,  and  very 

much  against  her  will,  she  had  acquired  a local 
celebrity,  and  the  pretty  care-taker  at  Helms- 


leigh was  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  men- 
tioned to  tourists  in  those  regions. 

The  manner  of  her  dawning  upon  that  neigh- 
borhood was  thus : The  old  master  of  Helms- 
leigh Cottage  (who  was  a younger  scion  of  the 
big  stock  that  ruled  up  at  Helmsleigh  House) 
had  died,  leaving  his  only  son  “ lord  of  himself, 
that  heritage  of  woe,”  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
The  young  man,  Raymond  Helmsleigh,  had 
forthwith  taken  a first-class  ticket  by  express 
train  to  the  dogs,  in  the  estimation  of  all  his 
sober-minded  neighbors.  That  is  to  say,  he 
had  ran  the  gauntlet  of  an  adjacent  garrison- 
town  billiard  and  bail  room ; and  from  the  for- 
mer he  had  come  home  shorn  of  his  money,  and 
from  the  latter  of  his  heart. 

It  was  a disgusting  thing,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mothers  of  marriageable  daughters  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Helmsleigh,  to  say  nothing  of  the  daugh- 
ters themselves,  when  Raymond  fell  a palpable 
victim  to  a stranger.  A young  lady,  a tempo- 
rary resident  in  the  town — she  described  herself^ 
as  an  artist,  and  was  described  by  other  people 
as  Heaven-knows-who,  from  Heaven-knows- 
where — waltzed  Raymond  out  of  all  regard  for 
the  unities,  and  into  an  offer  of  marriage,  one 
night.  Every  one  present,  noticing  the  state 
of  things,  denounced  her  as  designing,  and  him 
as  infatuated.  Their  judgment  was  shaken  the 
following  day,  when  it  got  noised  abroad  that 
Miss  Babbington  had  refused  him ! 

“It  is  only  a feint,  to  make  him  the  more 
eager,”  one  outraged  local  maternal  parent  ob- 
served. 

“ It  is  only  because  she  is  probably  married 
already,”  another  hissed ; and  a third  remarked, 
with  that  air  of  bitter  preparation  for  the  worst 
which  obtains  so  largely  among  that  respecta- 
ble but  unpleasant  class  who  dub  themselves 
Bible  Christians,  “Even  she  shrinks  from  the 
punishment  that  awaits  a bigamist.”  Still, 
after  all  these  things  were  said,  nothing 
remained  but  the  fact  — the  stranger,  Miss 
Babbington,  had  refused  Raymond  Helms- 
leigh. 

She  had  come  qtftte  alone  to  that  little,  gos- 
siping, scandalous  place ; had  come  there  quite 
alone,  to  do  what  it  is  so  hard  for  a young 
woman  to  do  in  England — earn  her  living  re- 
spectably. If  a girl’s  father  and  mother  have 
died  leaving  her  poor  and  unprovided  for,  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  regard  her,  not  exactly  a9  guilty, 
but  as  ready  and  willing  to  be  guilty  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  offers.  Miss  Babbington  was  so 
regarded ; but  Miss  Babbington  had  not  justi- 
fied this  regard  as  yet. 

Poor,  unprotected,  and  pretty.  These  were 
the  odds  which  were  against  Miss  Babbington 
when  her  match  against  the  world  came  off  in 
Helmsleigh.  There  were  many  who  could  have 
forgiven  her  for  being  poor.  There  were  many 
more  who  would  never  have  given  a second 
thought  to  her  being  unprotected.  But  when 
it  was  seen  what  a fatal  effect  her  prettiness  had 
on  Raymond  Helmsleigh,  they  (“they”  in  this 
case  representing  a section  of  the  neighborhood) 
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cried  aloud  for  justice  and  no  mercy  on  the  in- 
terloper. 

Now  the  story  shall  be  told  from  her  side — 
from  her  point  of  view. 

Euphemia,  or  Effie  Babbington,  as  she  had 
been  always  called  by  her  friends,  found  her- 
self at*  Lufton,  the  garrison -town  nearest  to 
Helmsleigh,  one  morning  under  the  following 
circumstances. 

She  had  answered  an  advertisement  which 
had  appeared  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  of 
our  metropolitan  daily  papers  “for  a companion 
to  an  elderly  lady.”  The  advertiser  requested 
that  all  applications  should  be  made  in  person 
to  “Mrs.  Ilolly,  Lufton.  Terms  liberal.  The 
highest  references  given  and  required.”  This 
was  the  advertisement.  Effie  Babbington,  in 
want  of  a home,  answered  it  “in  person,”  as 
requested,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
out  that  it  was  a hoax,  a practical  joke}  perpe- 
trated by  some  idle  young  ruffian,  who  cared 
not  how  many  honest  women  he  defrauded  of 
their  time,  provided  this,  the  most  facetious 
combination  of  circumstances  he  could  imagine, 
could  be  effected. 

Our  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  him — one 
does  not,  by  preference,  chronicle  the  doings  of 
a fool — but  we  will  follow  Effie’s  fortunes  from 
the  moment  the  truth  dawned  upon  her  that 
the  situation  and  the  elderly  lady  were  alike  in- 
tangibilities. She  had  expended  nearly  every 
pound  she  was  possessed  of  in  the  world  in  this 
journey,  only  to  find  her  money  and  her  time 
wasted.  As  she  stood  in  the  High  Street  of 
Lufton,  after  listening  to  the  postmaster’s  assur- 
ance that  no  such  person  as  Mrs.  Holly  existed 
in  Lufton,  the  girl  felt  very  desperate.  It  was 
of  no  use,  she  told  herself,  going  back  from 
whence  she  came — London  had  been  only  a 
hard,  big,  barren  wilderness  to  her.  It  was  no 
use  standing  still  and  lamenting.  Quiescence 
is  only  a virtue  when  well-to-do  friends  are 
standing  by  to  help  the  quiescent.  “ It  was  no 
use  doing  any  thing,”  she  was  almost  thinking, 
in  her  despair,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
largely  placarded  notice  efr  a ball  at  the  Luf- 
ton Assembly-Rooms,  to  take  place  that  very 
night. 

“I  will  go,  and  see  if  any  one  will  be  pitiful 
enough  to  believe  me  and  help  me  to  find  em- 
ployment and  a home,”  she  thought.  And  so 
she  went  back  to  the  inn  where  she  had  left  her 
boxes  when  she  went  out  to  seek  for  Mrs.  Holly, 
and  unpacked  an  evening  dress,  in  which,  when 
the  time  came,  she  arrayed  herself,  and  went  to 
the  ball.  She  described  herself  to  the  ticket- 
taker  as  an  “artist  about  to  settle  in  the  town 
and  she  fervently  hoped  that  she  looked  older 
than  her  age,  in  order  that  the  respectable  ma- 
trons of  Lufton  might  think  it  no  crime  in  her 
to  dare  to  aspire  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  to  their  daughters. 

She  was  two  or  three  and  twenty  at  this  time, 
looking  younger  than  her  years,  by  reason  of 
the  exceeding  fairness  of  her  hair  and  complex- 
ion, and  the  exceeding  lightness  and  slender- 


ness of  her  figure.  A pretty  girl,  with  sureet, 
thoughtful  blue  eyes,  and  a delicately-cut  mouth 
that  could  look  very  sorrowful.  When  she  en- 
tered that  little  country  town  ball-room  alone, 
in  a quiet,  exquisitely-made  black  dress,  she 
caused  a sensation.  But  the  sensation  caused 
by  her  distinguished  appearance  among  the  men 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  caused  by  her 
audacity  among  the  women. 

Two  or  three  of  the  more  particular  and  pug- 
nacious of  the  lady-patronesses  gathered  them- 
selves together  and  determined  to  dtemand  an 
explanation.  And  she,  seeing  this,  advanced 
upon  them,  hoping  to  disarm  them  by  her  sweet- 
ness and  veracity,  and  told  the  story  of  the  hoax. 
“ She  should  stay  in  Lufton,  she  thought”  (here 
her  voice  faltered,  and  they  put  her  down  in 
their  own  minds  as  more  depraved  than  they 
had  believed  while  she  had  only  smiled),  “and 
try  to  win  her  way ; she  was  very  friendless,  very 
poor,  very  anxious  to  work.  Would  they  help 
her?” 

Would  they  help  her!  There  was  small 
promise  of  help  in  the  averted  eyes  and  the 
hard  tones  of  the  self-constitnted  jury  of  British 
matrons  who  were  sitting  upon  her  case.  “ Un- 
der the  circumstances,”  the  forewoman  of  the 
conclave  told  her,  “ it  spokelittle  for  her  judg- 
ment and  taste  to  have  forced  herself  into  their 
ball-foom.  Why  had  she  not  waited,  and  made 
her  desire  for  respectable  employment  known  in 
a more  unassuming  manner  ? As  she  had  ob- 
truded herself  she  must  abide  the  issue.”  With 
those  comforting  words  the  jury  broke  up,  the 
spokeswoman  brushing  her  garments  aside  so 
that  they  might  not  be  contaminated  by  con- 
tact with  Effie’s.  “ If  I had  waited  I might 
have  starved,”  that  presumptuous  young  person 
said  as  they  left  her;  but  she  spoke  in  a very 
low,  broken  voice,  and  perhaps  they  did  not 
hear  her. 

Nightly  in  hundreds  of  ball-rooms,  in  some 
or  other  gay  haunt  of  humanity,  Buffering, 
heart-stricken,  desperate,  hopeless  women  must 
be  footing  it  with  apparent  ease  and  blitheness. 
But  perhaps  not  one  more  hopeless  and  despe- 
rate than  Effie  ever  belied  her  heart  by  her  man- 
ner. For  just  two  or  three  hours  she  would 
stay,  and  seem  to  have  a place,  however  poor, 
in  life’s  gave  tics,  she  thought.  Then  she  would 
go  out — where  ? 

But  before  those  two  or  three  hours  were 
over  things  had  assumed  a different  aspect. 
Raymond  Helmslcigh  waltzed  with  her,  saw 
her  beautiful,  found  her  charming,  and  felt  him- 
self frantically  desirous  of  seeing  more — a great 
deal  more  of  her,  all  in  a minute.  She  told 
him  briefly  and  truthfully  the  tale  of  why  she 
was  there.  And  he  grew  furious  with  the  fool- 
ish author  of  the  hoax,  and  sanguine  as  to  the 
success  of  her  scheme  of  setting  up  in  Lufton 
as  a drawing  mistress.  “ All  the  Helmsleigh 
interest  should  be  hers,”  he  assured  her.  Then 
he  went  on  to  tell  her  that  he  wasn't  much  him- 
self, but  that  his  cousin,  Philip  Helmsleigh,  up 
at  the  House,  was  an  awful  county  swell.  And 
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Eflie  listened  gratefully,  and  smiled  upon  him 
sweetly. 

Before  the  evening  was  over  the  young  man 
had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife — had  asked  the 
strange  woman,  whom  every  other  woman  in 
the  room  was  pronouncing  to  be  an  adventur- 
ess, to  be  “Mrs.  Helmsleigh.”  In  that  offer 
(since  she  did  not,  could  not  accept  it)  he 
wrought  her  local  destruction.  They  could  not 
forgive  him  for  having  proposed,  nor  her  for 
having  refused  his  proposal.  As  soon  as  his 
infatuation  became  known  it  was  manifest  that 
Miss  Babbington  might  starve  fifty  times  over, 
if  possible,  for  any  assistance  that  the  matrons 
of  Lufton  would  render  her. 

Feeling  herself  outraged,  injured,  maligned, 
unjustly  dealt  with,  and  disliked  without  any 
cause,  incensed  the  girl  out  of  all  prudent  judg- 
ment. In  her  heat  she  vowed  that  she  would 
stay  there,  no  matter  in  how  lowly  a position 
at  first — stay  there,  and  win  a higher  place  than 
any  of  the  women  who  had  scouted  her  enjoyed. 
So  when  Raymond  Helmsleigh  went  away  to 
recover  his  spirits,  and  the  cottage  was  to  let, 
she  offered  for  the  situation  of  care-taker,  and 
got  it  too. 

Raymond  Helmsleigh  away  on  his  travels, 
too  indifferent  to  them  all  to  keep  up  a corre- 
spondence with  any  one  since  the  fatal  (to  him) 
evening  when  he  bad  fallen  in  love  with  the 
pretty  stranger,  bad  no  idea  that  the  woman 
he  loved  was  guarding  the  home  ho  had  left. 
She  went  there  immediately  on  obtaining  ihe 
situation,  and  contrived  to  live  there  in  some 
meagre  way  on  the  salary  that  situation  brought 
her,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  water-color  sketch- 
es of  surrounding  scenery,  which  she  ^old  in  the 
adjacent  town.  Scores  of  people  came  to  look 
at  the  cottage,  avowedly  with  a view  to  taking 
it,  really  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  girl  whose  romantic  story  was 
now  public  local  property.  “ Designing  creat- 
ure ! she’s  staying  there  hoping  to  catch  poor 
Raymond  when  he  returns.  Depend  upon  it,  she 
repents  bitterly  enough  that  he  took  her  4 No1 
for  answer.  ” This  was  said  by  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned jury  of  matrons  to  Philip  Helms- 
leigh, the  head  of  the  house,  just  returned  from 
a year’s  trip  to  the  tropics  in  search  of  some 
color  which  can  only  bo  gained  in  those  gorgeous 
haunts  of  nature. 

“Refused  Raymond,  did  she?”  Philip  said, 
surprised.  “She  can’t  be  such  a mere  worth- 
less adventuress  as  you  ail  want  to  make  her 
out,  or  the  short  acquaintance  wouldn’t  have 
stood  in  her  way,  and  she  would  have  taken 
him  while  he  was  in  the  humor.”  And  then, 
though  he  said  no  more  about  her,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  ride  over  to  Helmsleigh  Cottage 
some  fine  day  soon,  and  have  a look  at  the 
much-abused  occupant  of  it. 

So  the  sun  set  on  the  following  scene  short- 
ly: The  flowers  were  lifting  up  their  heads 
gratefully  to  the  dew  that  was  beginning  to 
fall  after  a long  sultry  July  day ; and  on  the 
lawn  one  little  specially  fair  bed  of  delicate  pink 


geraniums,  bordered  with  equally  delicate  blue 
nemophila,  was  receiving  the  contents  of  a wa- 
tering-pot, which  latter  was  firmly  grasped  in 
the  pretty  little  hand  of  Miss  Babbington.  She 
was  alone,  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  for  the  lit- 
tle charity-school  girl  who  did  the  slight  serv- 
ice she  required  had  gone  home,  and,  believing 
herself  to  be  alone,  she  did  what  people  often  do 
under  such  circumstances,  namely,  alternately 
sang  songs  and  talked  to  herself. 

“ Re  will  return ; I know  him  well : 
lie  win  not  leave  me  here  to  die.” 

I 

she  warbled  in  a way  that  would  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  the  writer  and  composer  of 
that  song.  Then  she  checked  herself,  picked 
away  a withered  leaf,  and  muttered,  “ I won- 
der when  he  will  return  and  oust  me  from  here ! 
I’m  getting  to  like  it,  and  to  feel  at  home ; so, 
of  course,  I shall  not  be  let  stay  here  long.  Oh 
dear ! oh  dear  I 4 Home !’  I winder  if  I shall 
ever  have  a real  one.  ” Then  she  dropped  speech 
again,  and  sang  a bar  or  two  of 44  Home,  Sweet 
Home;”  and  then  she  started  back,  exclaim- 
ing, “Good  gracious!  what’s  that?”  in  most 
unfeigned  alarm. 

It  was  only  a strange  gentleman  advancing 
rapidly,  hat  in  hand,  toward  her. 

“Pray  don’t  be  alarmed,  Miss  Babbington,” 
he  said,  courteously,  and  her  ear  was  greeted 
pleasantly  by  the  smooth,  well-modulated,  well- 
bred  tones  of  his  voice.  44  Pray  don’t  be  alarm- 
ed, Miss  Babbington.  I have  only  just  come 
home,  after  a long  absence,  or  I should  have 
done  myself  the  honor  of  calling  on  you  be- 
fore.” 

44  You  are  laughing  at  me,”  she  said,  simply. 
44  Men  in  your  position  doh’t  call  on  women  in 
mine.  I am  the  person  in  charge  of  this  house 
until  it  is  let.  Have  you  come  to  see  it  ?” 

He  was  charmed  with  the  sweet  serenity  of 
her  manner — charmed  with  the  proud  humility 
that  would  not  let  her  seem  other  than  she  was 
for  a moment. 

“I  have  not  come  to  see  it,  for  I know  it 
well,”  he  said,  quietly.  “I  have  come  to  call 
on  a lady  whose  independent  spirit  has  won  my 
admiration  and  respect.  I shall  bring  my  sis- 
ters to  call  on  you  as  soon  as  they  come  down 
from  town.  Meantime  let  me  introduce  my- 
self,” and  as  he  spoke  he  handed  her  a card, 
with  44  Philip  Helmsleigh,  Helmsleigh  Hall,” 
lithographed  on  it. 

44 Mr.  Raymond  Helmsleigh’s  cousin?”  she 
said,  looking  up  from  the  card  to  his  face,  with 
her  eyes  sparkling. 

“Yes,  Raymond’s  cousin — you  know  him?” 

44 1 have  met  him,”  she  said,  laughing  and 
blushing ; for  she  knew  that  Raymond’s  strange 
offer  and  her  stranger  rejection  of  it  could  be 
no  secret  to  this  man. 

44 1 know  you  have.”  Then  he  said  a word 
or  two  more  relative  to  his  sisters’  calling  on 
her,  and  presently  took  his  leave  of  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a duchess. 

She  stood  looking  after  him  rather  wistfully. 
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He  was  so  much  brighter  than  any  thing  that  had 
crossed  her  path  for  many  a long  day.  “ Ah ! 
if  it  had  only  been  him  instead  of  his  cousin,  ” 
she  thought;  and  then  she  laughed  tunefully 
at  herself  for  even  daring  to  think  6uch  a thing 
of  the  Squire  of  Helmsleigh,  of  the  handsome, 
bright,  clever  young  gentleman  who  had  the 
gift  of  courtesy  upon  him  so  strongly  that,  see- 
ing her  for  the  first  time  in  this  humble  guise, 
he  should  discriminate,  and  treat  her  like  the 
gentlewoman  she  was. 

She  did  not  dream  about  him  uninterrupt- 
edly for  any  great  length  of  time.  Rumors 
reached  her  that  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  was 
married,  and  all  of  whom  were  notoriously 
haughty,  had  come  down.  Her  Jittle  hand- 
maiden told  astounding  stories  of  the  beauty 
and  splendor,  and  wealth  and  wonderfulness 
generally  of  the  Misses  Helmsleigh  and  Mrs. 
Waring.  “They  say  Mr.  Raymond  is  to  mar- 
ry one  of  his  cousins — leastways  if  you  don’t, 
Miss,”  she  added,  correcting  herself  humbly. 
For  the  story  of  Raymond’s  love  for  Miss  Bab- 
bington  had  filtered  through  to  a very  low  round 
of  the  social  ladder.  And  when  Effie  heard  of 
that  family  arrangement  she  felt  more  anxious 
to  see  Philip  Helmsleigh’s  sisters  than  ever. 

Philip  Helmsleigh’s  sisters,  meanwhile,  were 
thinking  that  his  trip  to  tho  tropics  must  have 
given  him  brain-fever.  When  he  first  told 
them  the  romantic  story  of  Effie  Babbington, 
they  were  interested  to  the  point  of  saying  they 
w should  certainly  like  to  go  and  look  at  her — 
not  that  they  believed  that  Raymond  had  been 
such  a fool.”  But  when  their  brother  told 
them  that  their  curiosity  could  be  gratified  very 
easily,  as  he  had  promised  Miss  Babbington 
that  they  should  call  on  her,  their  scornful  sur- 
prise knew  no  bounds,  and  a well-grounded 
fear  sprung  up  in  their  minds  that  Philip  was 
a greater  fool  than  Raymond. 

Helmsleigh  Hall  was  their  brother’s  proper- 
ty, and  it  was  only  their  home  by  his  good-will 
and  pleasure.  Accordingly  they  had  no  desire 
to  offend  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  equally  bad  policy  to  suffer  him  to  drift  into 
matrimony  with  any  one  just  yet — more  espe- 
cially with  such  a one  as  this  girl,  who  had 
“no  antecedents.”  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  poor  penniless  had  never  been  directly 
called  upon  to  render  up  “her  antecedents,” 
and  as  she  never  thought  of  vaunting  them  it 
was  not  known  in  those  regions  how  unexcep- 
tionable they  were.  Her  father  had  been  a 
naval  officer.  Her  mother  the  only  child  of  a 
beneficed  clergyman.  There  was  nothing  for 
poor  Effie  to  shrink  from  when  “her  antece- 
dents” were  on  the  tapis , save  the  death  of  her 
parents,  and  the  distress  which  had  ensued. 
Nevertheless,  her  cheeks  did  tingle  when  the 
rumor  reached  her  that  the  Misses  Helmsleigh, 
aided  and  abetted  by  their  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Waring,  were  going  “ to  take  strong  measures 
to  stop  their  brother  Philip  disgracing  himself 
by  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with  a girl  of 
whose  antecedents  they  knew  nothing.” 


“ Nothing  more  to  do  with  her!”  and  he  had 
had  so  little  to  do  with  her  already,  she  thought, 
mournfully.  Just  a few  calls  from  him,  always 
made  with  perfect  respect  and  with  a kindly 
motive.  Sometimes  he  had  come  in  company 
with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  had  found 
out  that  the  care-taker  at  Helmsleigh  Cottage 
would  be  the  very  person,  of  all  others  in  the 
world  that  he  had  known,  to  whom  he  would 
most  willingly  intrust  the  education  of  his  two 
little  prized  motherless  children.  Sometimes 
Philip  Helmsleigh  had  come  in  this  good  man’s 
company,  and  at  other  times  he  had  come  alone. 
But  vulgar  gossip  was  busy  with  Effie’s  name 
now ; and  so  he  grew  more  chary  of  that  pres*, 
ence  which  was  like  the  sun  to  her — more  chary 
of  that  presence  until  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  whether  he  would  bestow  it  to  her 
altogether  or  not.  * 

At  length  there  arose  a report  in  the  land 
that  Raymond  Helmsleigh  was  coming  home, 
and  Effie  began  seriously  to  think  about  bestir- 
ring herself  to  find  another  resting-place  for  the 
fair  young  head  that  had  to  bear  such  a heavy 
burden  of  toil  and  uncertainty.  The  governess 
mart  was  overcrowded,  as  she  had  tested,  to 
her  sorrow,  before  this.  The  price  she  received 
for  her  sketches  barely  repaid  her  for  the  sums 
she  expended  on  paper  and  paint.  She  was 
not  a fool,  and  therefore  she  did  not  believe 
that  she  had  the  power  to  write  if  only  she  had 
the  will  to  exercise  that  power — a form  of  folly 
very  frequent  among  young  ladies  who  find 
themselves  incapable  of  originating  an  idea 
themselves,  or  understanding  an  original  idea 
in  others.  She  was  sorely  put  to  to  devise 
some  plan  whereby  she  might  live  reputably,  in 
fact ; and  in  the  midst  of  her  perplexity  about 
life,  she  was  in  a little  distress  about  love.  In 
fact,  poor  creature ! she  had  lost  the  only  thing 
of  value  she  had  in  the  world — her  heart ; and 
though  she  knew  where  it  was,  Bhe  had  not  lost 
it  the  less  surely  for  that  knowledge. 

It  may  occur  to  some  people  that  Effie,  in 
her  poverty  and  perplexity,  must  often  have 
regretted  her  rash  refusal  of  Raymond  Helms- 
leigh’s hand.  But,  truth  to  tell,  she  never  did 
do  this.  On  the  contrary,  she  rejoiced  heart- 
ily that  she  had  had  the  courage  not  to  solve 
her  difficulties  in  that  way,  telling  herself,  shud- 
deringly,  that  if  she  had  married  Raymond  she 
should  have  been  a wretched  woman,  for  she 
felt  that  she  was  preordained  to  love  his  cousin ; 
and  even  though  (sad  fate!)  it  did  not  appear 
as  if  his  cousin  felt  himself  preordained  to  love 
her,  still  any  thing  was  better  than  to  be  the 
wife  of  one  man  and  in  love  with  another. 

But  while  she  was  considering  and  bemoan- 
ing herself,  Mr,  Philip  Helmsleigh  was  making 
up  his  mind  ; and  he  was  considerably  aided 
in  this  process  by  his  sister  Alicia — the  one  who 
looked  with  kind  eyes  on  Raymond.  “You 
ought  to  try  and  remove  that  person  before 
Raymond  comes  home,  Philip,”  she  said  to  her 
I brother  one  day.  “ After  the  reports,  and  her 
I absurd  conduct  in  settling  down  in  bis  house, 
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just  as  if  she  couldn't  have  got  employment 
any  where  else,  it  will  be  horrible  if  she  isn't 
gone  before  Raymond  comes  home.” 

44  Are  you  afraid  he’ll  fall  in  love  with  her 
again  when  he  sees  her  ?”  Philip  asked,  rather 
maliciously. 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  Alicia  replied. 

44  Then  why  do  you  want  her  to  be  gone  ?” 

44  Oh  I because  our  relations  would  all  be  so 
extremely  unpleasant,  if  he  kept  on  hankering 
after  a person  we  couldn’t  know.” 

“But  you  can  ‘know ' Miss  Babbington.” 

“No,  we  can’t — not  in  the  way  I mean,  of 
course.  How  tiresome  you  are,  Philip  I-  Very 
few  brothers  would  care  to  see  their  sisters  com- 
promised in  such  a way.” 

“In  what  way  would  a knowledge  of  Miss  Bab- 
bington be  compromising  to  you  ?”  he  asked. 

“Oh!  in  many  ways.  Now,  Phil,  don’t  be 
angry.  I know  you  like  her ; but  it’s  out  of  the 
question  that  we  can  know  her.  Get  her  away 
before  Raymond  comes  home ; do,  there's  a 
good  fellow.” 

44  1 11  try  to,”  he  said,  in  what  struck  his  sis- 
ter as  being  a singularly  dry  tone  of  voice. 

Some  three  weeks  after  this,  Raymond  Helms- 
leigh  came  home,  to  find  his  cottage  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  his  pretty  cousin  Alicia  waiting 
in  the  garden  to  welcome  him. 

“Isn’t  it  in  good  order?”  she  said,  in  reply 


to  his  expression  of  gratification  at  finding 
things  as  they  were,  herself  among  the  num- 
ber. “The  person  who  took  charge  of  it  was 
really  most  trust-worthy.” 

“Who  was  she?”  Raymond  asked,  care- 
lessly. 

“I  forget  her  name,”  Alicia  said,  ingenu- 
ously. 44  Never  mind,  Raymond,  tell  me  about 
yourself.” 

44  Tell  me  about  Philip : is  he  married  ?” 

44  Oh  dear  no ; nor  likely  to  be.  He's  away 
shooting  grouse  somewhere ; he’s  to  be  back  for 
the  Lufton  ball  next  week.  By-the-way,  you’ll 
go,  won’t  you,  Raymond  ?” 

44  Yes,”  Raymond  rather  thought  he  would, 
though  he  felt  rather  sheepish  when  he  remem- 
bered what  had  transpired  at  the  last  Lufton 
ball  which  he  attended.  And  then  the  cousins 
went  on  half  flirting  together,  as  had  been  their 
custom  of  old. 

Raymond  went  to  the  Lufton  ball  with  the 
Misses  Helmsleigh  and  Mrs.  Waring,  and 
shared  the  astonishment  of  all  in  the  room, 
when,  on  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Helmsleigh  being  announced,  there  walked  into 
the  room,  leaning  on  the  Squire  s arm,  the  iden- 
tical audacious  young  person  who  had  dared  to 
survive  all  the  slights  put  upon  her  by  the 
neighborhood,  while  she  had  been  living  in  ob- 
scurity in  charge  of  a house  to  let. 
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1.  Reform  der  Weibllchen  Erziehung,  von  Minna 
Pinoff  (Reform  of  Female  Education). 

2.  Die  Arbeit  u.  Erziehung  (Labor  and  Education), 
nach  Froebel’e  Methode,  von  Baroness  Mabenuoltz 
Bulow. 

3.  Das  Recht  der  Frauen  auf  Erwerb,  von  L.  Otto. 

4.  Ueber  die  Besserung  in  der  geaellschaftlichen  u. 
volkswirthsbaftlichen  Stellung  der  Frauen,  von  Dr. 
Von  Stoltzenjjobff.  Berlin. 

&.  Die  Frauen  und  ihr  Vereinsleben,  von  U.  Hensoh- 

KE. 

6.  Blicke  (Glances)  in  der  Famille,  von  Joiianha 
Goi*»boiimidt. 

7.  Warum  bedurfen  wir  welbliche  Gewerbschulen 
und  wie  eollen  sie  angelegt  seln  ? BrlHutert  vom  so- 
cialen  Staudpunkte  unserer  Zeit  (Why  do  we  need  Fe- 

0 male  Industrial  Schools?  etc.),  von  Emma  Marwedel, 
Oberlehrerin  an  der  weiblxchtn  Qtwerbeschxde  (Direct- 
ress of  the  Women’s  Industrial  School),  in  Hamburg* 
1868.  H.  Gruenig. 

THE  above  German  works  discuss  the  woman 
question,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  po- 
litical rights,  but  with  reference  to  women’s  need 
of  practical  education,  in  order  to  their  discharge 
of  their  universally-recognized  social  duties. 

The  last  mentioned  on  the  list  is  dedicated 
to  the  author  of  the  first — Minna  Pinoff — per- 
haps the  most  widely  recognized  reformer  and 
writer  on  female  education  in  Germany;  and 
whom  Miss  Marwedel  thanks  for  her  work  on 
that  subject ; remarking  that,  “It  has  lifted  the 
woman  question  to  the  height  of  the  human 
question  by  its  masterly  setting  forth  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  current  time”— circum- 


stances that  called  forth,  in  1861,  from  Jules 
Simon  those  words  in  his  “L’Ouvrifcre”  which 
Miss  Marwedel  makes  the  motto  of  her  work, 
and  which,  translated  into  English,  are  : 44  If 
there  is  a question  in  the  world  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  see  clearly,  and  not  lose  ourselves 
in  mere  words,  it  is  this,  for  it  is  a question  of 
life  or  death.” 

From  the  dedication  of  Miss  Marwedel's 
work,  which,  we  have  been  told,  was  written 
at  the  suggestion,  .and  published  at  the  ex- 
pense, of  one  of  the  most  munificent  bene- 
factors of  science  and  education  in  North  Ger- 
many, Herr  Adolph  Meyer,  it  seems  that  she 
herself  had  been  spending  a year  or  two  in 
England,  Belgium,  and  France,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  examining  what  has  been  done  in 
those  countries  for  the  amelioration  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  labors  of  working-women,  in  connec- 
tion with  improvements  in  their  education,  and 
had  seen  many  institutions  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

As  the  subject  of  introducing  industrial 
schools  into  our  public  education  presses  upon 
public  attention  at  this  moment  in  America, 
we  propose  to  resume , in  these  few  pages,  the 
very  important  information  given  in  her  book, 
which  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  English, 
together  with  some  important  suggestions  of 
Miss  Marwedel,  which  are  plainly  dictated  by 
the  laws  of  social  economy  for  both  sexes. 
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A very  considerable  literature  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  which, 
with  the  earnest  practical  experiments  of  many 
societies,  indicates  that  the  problem  of  woman’s 
education  to  practical  labor,  on  the  highest 
planes  of  ideal  excellence,  can  not  be  any 
longer  set  aside  by  any  who  have  the  welfare 
of  mankind  at  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mediate demand  made  on  ourselves  in  particu- 
lar by  the  position  of  things  in  America.  She 
states  the  special  question  of  the  time  to  be, 
What  are  the  duties  and  claims  of  women  who 
are  coming  forward  to  fill  their  places  in  family 
and  social  life ; and  what  are  the  institutions  we 
want  to  prepare  them  to  do  these  duties;  espe- 
cially, what  is  the  place  among  them  of  indus- 
trial* schools?  For,  certainly,  the  general  ref- 
ormation of  industrial  life  in  our  day  must  also 
change  home  life,  whose  accustomed  industry 
is  of  an  antiquated  type,  machinery  and  man- 
ufactories having  lifted  the  work  of  spinning 
and  weaving  from  its  pressure  on  single-hand- 
ed strength.  Even  the  ordinary  laundry  and 
needle-work  is  transferred  to  large  public  es- 
tablishments ; and,  in  proportion,  female  labor 
en  masse  has  become  a demand,  and  of  com- 
mercial value  in  the  market.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  in  our  daily  papers  advertisements 
of  the  furnishing  establishments  of  our  cities 
calling  for  a hundred  or  five  hundred  female 
laborers ; calls  answered  all  too  quickly  from 
the  country  by  girls  who  know  not  to  what  they 
come.  We  all  know  how  sadly  this  demand 
for  female  labor  is  influencing  the  working- 
women’s  question  every  where  by  the  many  ad- 
vertisements of  work  wanted,  and  the  sad  con- 
trast of  work  and  wages.  Miss  Manvedcl  says 
that  a London  dry-goods  merchant,  wanting 
some  thirty  working-women,  was  obliged  to 
send  away,  not  without  the  help  of  the  police, 
seven  hundred  women  who  gathered  round  his 
door  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a rainy 
November  day ! And  the  average  number  of 
governesses  in  London  who  apply  for  places 
every  dAy  is  more  than  two  thousand ! It  is 
mentioned  in  the  London  Times  that  a gentle- 
man wanting  a governess  received  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  applications ! Governesses  in  the 
work-houses  of  England  are  not  uncommon. 
There  are  also  ten  times  more  governesses  that 
pass  their  examinations  in  Prussia  than  are 
wanted.  Yet  there  is  another  fact  which,  in 
this  connection,  it  may  seem  hard  to  believe : 
in  the  very  same  places  there  is  an  unfulfilled 
demand  for  thoroughly  skilled  laborers  of  very 
many  kinds.  In  undertaking  to  show  why  and 
how  this  is,  Miss  Marwedel  says : “ It  used  to 
be  said  in  Germany  that  a girl  leaving  school 
at  fourteen  could  support  herself.”  But  the 
influence  of  the  home  and  school  education  is 
dependent  on  its  keeping  pace  with  the  wants 
of  the  tiroes ; and  the  German  schools,  though 
they  have  adopted  some  improvements,  have 
not  done  so.  At  the  time  the  above-mentioned 
proverb  arose  all  situations  for  girls  of  fourteen 
were  supposed  to  be  inside  of  families.  But 


now,  when  girls  are  thrown  into  factories  and 
shops,  unguarded,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
the  case  is  different.  Physically  feeble  and 
half-developed,  not  fitted  to  act  and  think  in- 
dependently, unsupported  by  the  requisite  pre- 
liminary knowledge,  they  pass  from  the  con- 
straint of  school  rules  to  a personal  freedom 
they  do  not  know  how  to  use.  The  necessary 
consequences  are — all  the  moral  evils  to  which 
our  poor  factory -girls  and  domestic  servants  are 
exposed;  and  which,  we  are  too  apt  to  say, 
are  44  the  characteristic  faults  of  our  time,”  for- 
getting that  we  are  responsible,  by  reason  of 
our  more  commanding  positions,  for  these  same 
characteristics. 

We  are  proud  of  our  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses, of  our  reformatories  and  work-houses, 
of  our  asylums  and  regulated  prisons,  of  our 
life  insurances  for  the  sick  and  for  burial  ex- 
penses. But  all  these  things  are  for  the  mid- 
dle and  end  of  spoiled  and  infirm  lives.  What 
a blessed  change  in  our  moral  and  social  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  if  society  and  the  state 
should  take  equally  generous  care  to  invigorate 
and  preserve  the  uncontaminated  healthy  limbs 
of  our  youth,  especially  of  our  female  youth,  and 
to  give  moral  ripeness  to  their  characters ! We 
are  proud  of  our  schools  as  models  for  other 
nations ; but  we  take  our  children  out  of  them 
when  they  have  received  less  than  nothing  for 
the  conduct  of  practical  life,  and  most  need 
good  examples  and  moral  protection,  neither 
strengthened  in  inner  capacity  nor  outside  prac- 
tical ability,  even  when  they  have,  what  the 
majority  never  do  have,  a year  of  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. W’hat,  necessarily,  must  be  the 
lot  of  the  working-women  of  to-day?  Without 
any  systematic  instruction,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  instead  of  being  skilled  in  labor,  in  a 
hopeless  mediocrity,  their  lot  is  the  sorrowful 
one  of  working  for  any  wages ; and  this  is  not 
all,  for  the  better  working  power  is  drawn  down 
by  the  iron  law  of  demand  and  supply  to  the 
same  starvation  prices.  This  is  not  only  true 
in  Germany;  the  working-women  of  France, 
England,  and  America  are  suffering  in  the  same 
way.  In  France,  indeed,  the  working- women 
have  retained  more  individual  work,  and  there- 
fore made  more  headway  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  the  predicate  44  artistic”  be- 
ing given  to  every  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
hand-work ; and  public  opinion  being  able  to 
discriminate  between  artists  and  mere  artisans, 
there  is  a great  difference  in  wages.  Never- 
theless, even  in  France  there  is  all  the  suffer- 
ing which  Jules  Simon  sets  forth  in  his  “L’Ou- 
vrifere  ;”  and  the  pathetic  representations  of  his 
last  book,  “The  Eight- Years-Old  Worker,” 
immediately  called  out  a society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  apprentices  and  of  children  in  manufac- 
tories, which  proposes  & quite  extensive  and 
careful  protection  and  instruction  in  labor  of 
both  boys  and  girls.  Some  new  institutions 
have  been  modeled  and  old  ones  remodeled,  of 
which  we  may  mention  one  in  Strasbourg,  es- 
tablished in  1845 ; one  in  Miilhausen,  in  1842; 
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one  in  Nancy,  in  1845.  This  society  publishes 
bulletins,  in  which  its  members  give  most  in- 
teresting details  of  many  other  institutions,  ed- 
ucating women  for  special  work,  without  omit- 
ting to  prepare  them,  meanwhile,  for  social  and 
family  life,  by  qualifying  housewives  and  mo- 
thers for  their  inevitable  duties.  Besides  Jules 
Simon,  Emil  Legouve  has  boldly  combated  in 
France  for  a reform  in  female  labor  in  connec- 
tion with  education.  In  1848,  Madame  Coiquet 
founded  in  Paris  L'Eeole  Pro/essionelle  (the  pro- 
fessional school),  renewed  in  1862  by  Madame 
Lemoirier.  This  school  owes  its  origin  to  the 
following  paragraph  in  a daily  paper : “ Made- 
moiselle C has  committed  suicide.  Near 

her  corpse  was  found  this  note : ‘ I am  poison- 
ing myself  because  my  betrothed  can  not  sup- 
port me.  I am  neither  able  to  work  nor  to 
procure  myself  work.*  ” 

This  school  is  now  often  mentioned  in  news- 
papers. It  has  nearly  four  hundred  scholars, 
and  teaches  them  book-keeping,  wood  carving 
and  cutting,  drawing,  painting  on  porcelain, 
and  dress- making.  The  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion visited  it  in  1867,  and  gave  an  ample  offi- 
cial statement  of  it ; and  it  is  expected  that 
the  state  will  establish  a large  number  of  such 
schools. 

The  condition  of  the  working-women  of  En- 
gland has  been  made  known  to  the  whole  world 
by  Thomas  Hood's  beautiful  sad  “ Song  of  the 
Shirt” — the  occasion  of  which  was  the  death  of 
a young  working-woman  in  a great  millinery 
house,  who  “died,”  according  to  the  coroner’s 
inquest,  “from  overwork  and  insufficiency  of 
food.”  The  event  and  the  song  caused  some 
state  movements  and  many  private  associations 
to  help  working-women,  among  which  were : 

1.  Female  schools  of  art  and  industrial 
schools. 

2.  Working- women’s  colleges. 

8.  The  Army  Clothing  Factory, Pimlico;  the 
Dress-making  and  Milliner’s  House,  18  Clifford 
Street ; and  an  institution  for  the  employment 
of  women  connected  with  a large  number  of 
bazars. 

4.  The  Institution  for  the  Employment  of 
Needle-women. 

All  these  institutions,  though  independent  in 
their  activity,  and  different  in  mode,  imite  in 
the  following  ideas : 

1.  To  exterminate  prejudice  against  female 
labor. 

2.  To  raise  women’s  wages. 

8.  To  diminish  half  knowledge. 

4.  To  abolish  middle-men  (commissioners). 

5.  To  enlarge  women’s  held  of  labor. 

6.  To  introduce  co-operative  stores,  credit 
associations,  and  associations  for  the  support 
of  the  sick  and  old. 

7.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor. 

8.  To  take  greater  care  of  the  physical  de- 
relopment  and  health  of  yonng  working-wo- 
men. 

9.  To  prolong  the  instruction  and  protection 
of  youth. 


Of  the  Female  Art  School  connected  with  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Miss  Marwedel 
says : “ While  it  fulfills  the  higher  conditions 
of  artistic  education,  it  also  gives  practical  in- 
struction in  lithography,  designing  patterns,  in 
sculpture,  wood  cutting  and  carving,  and  porce- 
lain painting,  in  order  to  open  to  women  new 
industrial  branches.”  A school  in  Dublin  does 
the  same,  by  giving  instruction  on  the  sewing- 
machine  and  dress-making,  as  well  as  in  law- 
copying and  telegraphing. 

The  Working- Women’s  College  in  London 
resembles  the  German  working-men’s  evening 
schools,  with  the  exception  that  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Garret  lectures  on  physiology;  and  classes  in 
mathematics  and  logic  are  taught.  Mr.  T.  W. 

Hales  is  the  examiner,  and  also  is  the  exam- 
iner of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students;  and 
he  declares  that  the  young  girls  pass  their  ex- 
aminations equally  well,  although  they  nearly  all 
are  engaged  in  business,  and  have  only  three 
hours  of  evening  instruction,  not  seldom  hav- 
ing great  difficulties  in  attending  on  account  of 
distant  residence.  There  are  four  hundred  of 
these  young  working-women  who  receive  these 
testimonies  * of  excellence.  Miss  Marwedel 
speaks  with  great  pleasure  of  the  “ pleasant  lit- 
tle chats”  she  had  with  them  in  their  home- 
like little  parlor,  where  a nice  library,  a good 
piano,  books,  a beautiful  flower-arrangement, 
and  a museum,  afford  entertainment  for  those 
who  would  take  a little  rest  before  and  after 
their  lessons.  An  excellent  cup  of  tea  or  cof- 
fee and  a slice  of  bread  and  butter  can  also  be 
had  for  two-pence.  This  first  working-wo- 
men’s college  was  founded  and  superintended 
by  Mrs.  Frank  Mallison  and  Mrs.  Whitehead, 
sisters  of  Mrs.  P.  E.  Taylor  of  Aubrey  House, 

Notting  Hill,  London.  Lately  Mrs.  P.  E.  Tay- 
lor has  founded  another  working-women’s  col- 
lege, Mr.  Taylor  having  erected  a house  for  the 
purpose  in  their  garden/ 

The  Milliner  and  Dress-making  House  was 
founded  on  shares,  and  all  England  has  taken 
great  interest  in  it.  It  contains  all  English 
comforts  for  forty  young  girls.  Their  moral 
behavior  is  excellent.  They  have  only  been 
instructed  in  gymnastics,  in  addition  to  their 
trade,  up  to  this  time.  But  they  have  a very 
good  piano,  a large  library,  and  soon  will  have 
some  scientific  instruction ; and  they  have  the 
good  influence  of  two  superior  lady  superin- 
tendents. The  second  year  gave  a dividend 
of  six  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders ; and  after 
distributing  $12,219  to  the  working-women, 
left  a fund  of  $600. 

The  Institution  of  Employment  is  a united 
group  of  different  establishments,  enlarging 
from  day  to  day.  The  eighth  report  speaks 
one  for  teaching  hair-dressing,  one  for  glasF 
cutting,  one  for  ivory-carving,  one  for  electro- 
plating, one  for  nursing  the  sick,  one  for  medi- 
cine, one  for  book-keeping,  one  for  law-copying, 
one  for  photography,  one  for  apothecary  work. 

Besides  these  ten  establishments  it  keeps  a reg- 
ister for  women’s  employment,  without  exact- 
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ing  payment  for  it;  and  sometimes  it  lends 
money  to  young  women.  It  also  sells  or  dis- 
tributes freely  all  kinds  of  pamphlets  and  books 
in  relation  to  the  women  question,  and  has  a 
reading-room  connected  with  it. 

The  Institutions  for  Employment  of  Nee- 
dle-women, which  are  especially  established  to 
abolish  the  middle-men,  are  seven.  The  largest 
and  oldest  daily  employs  350  women,  while  six 
other  smaller  ones  altogether  give  work  to  400 
more.  The  women  work  socially,  in  light,  lofty 
rooms,  with  the  best  results.  According  to  the 
sixth  annual  report,  wages  are  rising  45  to  60 
per  cent,  above  the  customary  wages  in  shops, 
and  they  work  no  more  than  nine  hours  a day. 
Their  capital  is  £12,000. 

But  the  best  exemplification  of  the  above- 
mentioned  principle  is  the  Army  Clothing  Fac- 
tory. It  is  a copy  of  a French  institution,  was 
founded  by  the  state,  and  is  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. It  shows  what  power,  intellect,  hu- 
manity, and  self-denial  is  able  to  accomplish, 
even  in  institutions  which  are  founded  gener- 
ally for  the  interest  of  the  owner.  Colonel 
Hudson  is  the  manager — a gentleman  who  de- 
serves the  immediate  gratitude  of  200  men  and 
800  or  900  women,  and  indirectly  of  all  hu- 
manity. | 

While  great  pains  are  taken  to  give  every 
comfort  to  the  working-women  in  this  estab- 
lishment, the  discipline  and  moral  behavior  is 
the  best  in  the  world  ; and  although  the  state 
requires  that  the  work  done  should  be  at  the 
least  market-price,  Colonel  Hudson  makes  such 
arrangements  as  to  give  the  women  higher  wages 
continually.  He  pays  for  eight  hours’  work  a 
day  from  six  to  nine  dollars  weekly ; while  the 
contractors  or  middle-men  paid  for  fifteen  hours’ 
work  a day  only  two  and  a half  dollars  weekly. 

Excellent  tea  in  large  cups,  and  excellent 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  are  to  be  had  for 
two-pence ; and  when  Miss  Marwedel  was  there 
the  humane  Colonel  Hudson  was  thinking  of 
making  an  arrangement  for  a healthy  dinner, 
to  cost  only  four-pence.  u And  how  easy,”  she 
adds,  “ would  it  be  to  unite  to  this  a course  of 
housekeeping  for  young  girls,  as  i9  done  by  C. 
Metz  in  Freyburg,  who  has  employed  more 
than  a thousand  girls  every  year  for  thirty 
years,  and  is  called  by  them  father.  He  pro- 
tects them  so  like  a father,  that  any  young  man. 
wishing  to  marry  one  of  them  asks  him  for  her 
os  a daughter  is  asked  of  her  parents.” 

This  institution  takes  in  apprentices,  but  be- 
fore they  receive  pay  they  have  to  show  their 
work  to  a commission  for  its  approval,  an  ar- 
rangement which  stimulates  salutary  ambition 
for  excellence. 

^The  building  of  this  army  factory  consists  of 
a central  aisle  200  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps 
forty  feet  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  a vast  sky- 
light. The  side  aisles,  which  are  three  stories 
in  height,  arc  lighted  by  side  windows.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  to  health 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  comfort,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  their  posterity,  of  the  change  from 


the  dark,  low,  unhealthy  places  in  which  mid- 
dle-men make  their  employees  work.  How 
sad  are  the  common  circumstances  when  com- 
pared with  all  these  improvements.  The  old 
traditional  ways  turn  blessings  into  curses,  and 
heap  sin  upon  sin,  sacrificing  victims  to  thought- 
less custom  every  hour.  But,  thanks  to  the 
clear-sightedness  of  some,  and  to  the  daily  press 
at  the  present  time,  these  old  evils,  with  their 
consequences,  are  unsparingly  laid  open.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  where  a prosper- 
ous business,  by  which  manufacturers  become 
immensely  rich,  and  the  working-women  are 
proportionally  oppressed,  is  that  of  the  ready- 
made clothing  stores  and  the  trade  in  woolen 
manufactures  at  Berlin.  There  are  sixty  man- 
ufactories in  that  city  where  women  are  em- 
ployed to  make  things,  the  manufacturers  grow- 
ing rich,  the  working-women  kept  at  starvation 
prices,  and  even  of  these  defrauded  on  a sys- 
tem. In  1867  a woman  was  prosecuted  on  the 
charge  of  not  having  given  back  in  her  work 
the  weight  of  wool  she  had  taken : she  brought 
into  court  seven  women  who  testified  to  being 
continually  deprived  of  their  wages  on  account 
of  this  alleged  short  weight,  which  they  declared 
to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  obliged 
to  take  the  wool  moist  from  the  damp  cellar; 
and  they  made  the  case  good  by  witnesses  who 
testified  to  the  dampness  of  the  wool  when  it 
was  received,  and  which  resulted  in  all  these 
poor  women  having  deductions  constantly  made 
in  their  already  small  wages,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  dollars.  The  manufacturers 
contrived  to  gain  this  cause  in  the  court ; but  the 
outrage  was  so  manifest,  that  the  venerable  Dr. 
Lette,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  whose 
death  we  have  lately  heard  of  and  lamented, 
became  President  of  an  association  of  women 
for  the  protection  of  the  labor  rights  of  women, 
whose  public  meetings  had  been  broken  up  by 
the  police  on  the  pretext  of  an  old  law  forbid- 
ding to  women  and  apprentices  the  right  of  as- 
sembling. The  exposure  of  this  long-standing 
fraud,  which  was  found  to  be  quite  a general 
one,  has  perhaps  been  one  cause  of  the  change 
coming  over  Prussia  with  regard  to  women’s 
Unions ; and  just  now,  only  two  years  after  the 
above-mentioned  prosecution,  Dr.  Yon  Holtx- 
endorff  called  to  Berlin  an  international  con- 
vention of  women  to  discuss,  first,  how  to  fonn 
a regular  official  communication  between  all  the 
existing  Unions ; secondly,  how  to  form  indus- 
trial and  art  schools  for  women ; thirdly,  how 
to  form  co-operative  associations  for  women, 
with  credit  institutions,  giving  working-women 
the  same  advantages  that  working-men  derive 
from  their  associations,  now  become  interna- 
tional. 

We  can  the  more  easily  credit  the  organized 
frauds  upon  working-women  in  Berlin,  because 
even  in  Boston  they  suffer  things  quite  as  out- 
rageous. Country  girls  are  tempted  into  the 
city  from  the  far  East  and  North  by  advertise- 
ments calling  for  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  to 
work  in  “ furnishing  shops.”  They  come  to 
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find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  middle  men  or 
women,  who  contract  with  the  merchants  to 
supply  certain  work  at  certain  prices  remuner- 
ative to  themselves,  but  not  to  those  who  do 
the  work.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  small  rate 
of  pay  promised  to  the  working-women  as  that 
they  do  not  get  it.  At  first  all  looks  fair ; but 
soon  pay  is  so  delayed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
merchant  delays  his  payments  to  the  middle- 
men, that  the  girls  get  in  debt  for  their  lodg- 
ings, and  consequences  ensue  with  which  we 
can  not  defile  our  pages.  Some  of  the  wo- 
men physicians  of  Boston,  who  become  the 
depositaries  of  the  saddest  confidences,  could 
tell  how  many  deaths  and  things  worse  than 
death  are  inevitable.  As  Miss  Marwedel  says, 
nobody  of  any  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are 
denies  these  terrible  evils  and  sorrows,  produced 
by  the  industrial  and  moral  circumstances  of 
the  working-women  of  our  American,  no  less 
than  of  European,  large  cities.  But  public 
speeches,  and  even  strong  writing,  are  not 
enough  to  meet  the  evil.  There  must  be  ef- 
fective activity  to  change  the  conditions  from 
which,  by  the  unchangeable  logic  of  cause  and 
effect,  it  flows.  If  ever  there  was  necessity  for 
large  associations  for  reform  and  guidance,  it  is 
in  this  case.  In  spite  of  all  the  smaller  associ- 
ations, and  many  establishments  of  relief  and 
for  education  in  labor,  very  little  is  done  for  the 
large  mass,  whose  misfortune  is  growing  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  same  lady  who  is  weeping 
for  far-off  miseries,  related  with  artistic  power, 
is  not  seldom  beating  down  the  wages  of  the 
poor  working-girl  who  stands  pale  at  her  side, 
and  docs  not  think  how  important  the  small 
difference  of  price  is  to  her,  who  perhaps  has  a 
poor,  sick,  widowed  mother,  suffering  for  every 
cent  which  she  can  bring  home.  All  thinking 
and  feeling  people  are  bound  to  lose  no  time  in 
seeing  what  is  to  be  done  to  better  the  gener- 
al conditions  of  the  individual  working-women. 
That  the  abolition  of  middle-men  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  hours  of  labor  can  be  brought  about 
with  advantage  to  every  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate interest  is  manifest  from  the  account  above 
given  of  English  establishments  for  the  purpose. 
These  ought  not  to  be  denominated  charity  es- 
tablishments ; Miss  Marwedel  protests  against 
charities  as  degrading  humanity. 

1.  One  great  suggestion  of  her  book,  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  respects  in- 
stitutions which  she  calls  school  work- shops  for 
women,  whose  main  object  shall  be  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  work  in  them,  and  not  the 
profit  to  be  gained  by  the  shop,  since  the  great- 
er prominence  of  the  latter  object  in  the  plan 
would  lead  to  a division  and  subdivision  of  la- 
bor, which  turns  out  the  apprentices  unable  to 
do  any  whole  thing  independently — a special 
machine,  instead  of  an  able  self-supporting  in- 
dividual in  some  department  of  human  work, 
which  is  the  first  object  of  the  school  work-shop. 

2.  A second  object  is  to  provide  new  fields 
of  labor  and  occupation,  as  well  as  to  improve 
execution,  lifting  up  to  the  level  of  art  both  the 
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old  and  new  operations,  and  therefore  to  inter- 
est and  ennoble  the  workers  and  insure  higher 
prices  for  the  work. 

3.  These  school  work-shops  become  homes 
of  intelligence  and  humanity  by  subordinating 
all  the  improvements  they  bring  about  to  the 
interest  of  the  apprentices  themselves,  who  are 
not  only  the  chief  factors,  but,  in  the  end,  be- 
come proprietors,  working  on  a co-operative 
basis  of  capital.  This  is  shown  triumphantly 
by  the  Dress-making  and  Millinery  establish- 
ment, 18  Clifford  Street,  London,  which  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  co-operative  school  work- 
shop ; no  less  profitable  as  a business  place, 
because  the  profits  are  equitably  distributed 
between  the  laborers  and  capitalists,  the  labor- 
ers themselves  being  the  capitalists  as  well. 
The  self-conscious  success  of  this  particular  es- 
tablishment was  so  large  that  it  claimed  to  be 
represented  in  the  tenth  group  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, which  exposed  those  things  “intended 
to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  population.”  The  profitableness  of  this 
establishment  has  also,  for  one  of  its  causes, 
that  its  five  hundred  regular  customers  are 
shareholders  also. 

4.  The  profitableness  of  all  such  industrial 
schools,  which  quicken  the  laborers  with  hope* 
and  dignify  them  with  self-respect,  is  a well- 
known  fact.  Mrs.  Ellen  Wood’s  industrial 
schools  in  Cork,  Ireland,  are  also  in  excellent 
financial  condition,  self-supporting.  The  work- 
shops of  convents  are  so  profitable  that  they  sub- 
sist, in  many  cases,  on  the  work  done  by  their 
inmates.  Ernest  Legouvd,  in  his  “ Ilistoire 
Morale  des  Femmes,”  highly  praises  the  Ursu- 
line  cloisters,  which,  he  says,  have  kept  the  in-  * 
dustrial  activity  of  Frenchwomen  up  to  such  a 
high  mark  of  excellence  by  reason  of  the  edu- 
cation which  they  give.  The  Belgian  cloisters 
deserve  equal  praise.  Their  great  excellence 
has  called  into  life  from  the  Liberal  party,  in 
opposition,  the  professional  schools  for  women, 
which  have  been  established  in  every  great  city 
of  Belgium  within  the  last  few  years.  In  con- 
vent schools  originated  lace-making,  crochet- 
work,  and  straw-braiding.*  That  work  is  money 
has  been  proved,  not  only  by  these  institutions, 
but  by  the  statistics  of  prisons,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  asylums,  where  the  inmates  work  to 
support  themselves.  And  when  we  consider 
how  many  trades  in  small  cities  are  kept  up 


* In  a note  to  this  paragraph,  Miss  Marwedel  adds, 
on  the  authority  of  Higginson,  “that  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  convents  have  given  scientific  education  to 
women,  as  was  proved  in  the  fact  that,  in  1S20,  a li- 
brary was  purchased  in  Pisa  which  contained  over 
eight  thousand  scientific  works  written  by  women.” 
The  Archbishop  of  Pari9,  Dupanlonp,  in  a work  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  Do  Maistre,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  by  Patrick  Donahoe, 
of  Boston,  under  the  title  “Studious  Women,”  has 
given  a great  quantity  of  evidence  of  the  scientific 
education  given  to  women.  The  object  of  this  work 
Is  to  prove  that  unbounded  culture  of  women  is  their 
moral  and  religious  duty ; and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  wo- 
man question. 
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merely  by  the  labor  of  apprentices,  what  may 
be  hoped  of  co-operative  institutions,  supported 
by  the  moral  consent  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

5.  These  school  work-shops  aim  to  awaken 
the  spirit  of  self-formation  and  self-disposal; 
for  the  self-respect  of  the  workers  leads  to 
earnest  investigation  of  the  whole  circle  of 
duties  and  functions  naturally  connected  with 
their  special  employments — a thing  at  present 
not  done  either  in  our  schools  or  work-shops, 
which,  therefore,  are  not  places  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  heart  or  mind. 

6.  These  school  work-shops  do  effective  bat- 
tle against  the  great  enemy  of  human  develop- 
ment—the  prejudices  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating in  every  town  and  village  in  Europe  for 
uncounted  generations,  and  are  transplanted 
into  America  as  well ; laughed  at  by  the  wise 
and  foolish,  but  still  persisted  in.  While  men, 
in  every  rank  of  society  and  degree  of  wealth, 
accept  money,  pleasure,  rank,  and  honor  for 
their  labors,  to  work  for  money  is  still  a sor- 
row, and  held  a dishonor  and  disgrace  for  wo- 
men. It  can  not  be  disputed  that  women, 
taught  to  labor  with  both  hand  and  head,  are 
degraded  in  social  position,  in  Europe  gener- 
ally, and  in  America  too  often.  Hardly  is 
the  position  of  a governess  in  New  England, 
where  public  opinion  is  freest  and  soundest, 
an  exception.  In  spite  of  equal  rights  by 
birth,  ia  spite  of  superior  culture,  in  6pite  of 
the  high  responsibilities  and  the  large  confi- 
dences with  which  she  is  necessarily  honored 
in  this  vocation,  her  social  position  is  consid- 
ered a secondary  one. 

Jessie  Boucheret,  in  her  “Hints  on  Self- 
help,”  maintains  that  any  woman  who  does 
not  claim  equal  wages  with  men  for  equal 
labor,  but,  in  a half-brutal  stupidity,  is  con- 
tent with  alms , as  it  were,  is  degraded.  “No 
woman,”  she  says,  “can  live  long  under  such 
moral  oppression,  and  at  such  starvation  prices,  j 
Strong  natures  resist  a little  longer,  but  finally 
they  also  succumb  to  the  illness  of  mind  and 
body  that  follows  the  want  of  all  healthy  pleas- 
ures, and  even  of  palatable  food.  That  women 
prefer  to  starve  in  such  positions  rather  than 
gain  their  livelihood  by  vice,  that  they  prefer 
this  prison  life  rather  than  to  steal,  arc  strong 
proofs  of  moral  strength  and  stoicism.  They 
should,  indeed,  be  placed  higher  than  our  re- 
ligious martyrs,  since  the  latter  are  supported 
by  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  their  fel- 
low-believers, while  the  former  poor  creatures 
have  to  despair  unknown,  unpraised,  and  with- 
out any  human  pity.” 

As  long  as  these  poor  uneducated  women 
wander,  restless  and  hopeless,  from  door  to 
door,  without  resource  and  security  in  them- 
selves, is  it  not  indisputable  that  women  more 
favored  by  fortune  are  under  a moral  obliga- 
tion to  free  themselves  from  the  clilettanteism  of 
their  faculties,  and  rise  into  the  feeling  of  the 
nobility  of  labor,  which  flows  inevitably  from 
systematic  education  and  culture  ? 

7.  School  work-shops  will  tend  to  abolish  the 


intermediate  trade  between  workers  and  con- 
sumers. Bazars  and  wholesale  associations 
will  be  united  with  them,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  working-women  themselves.  Every  good 
and  qualified  pupil,  under  certain  conditions, 
must  become  a shareholder,  and  be  brought 
into  direct  relation  with  customers,  and  identi- 
fied in  interest  with  the  institution.  Co-opera- 
tion of  capital  and  labor  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  difficulties  brought  into  the  questions  of 
our  day  by  machinery.  But  hitherto  there  has 
been  failure  of  the  expected  practical  results 
of  co-operation ; the  reason  of  which  we  can 
trace  to  the  want  of  a moral  understanding, 
which  alone  can  abolish  the  separatism  inher- 
ing in  personal  selfishness.  School  work-shops 
erected  on  the  basis  of  the  co-operative  princi- 
ple, understood  in  its  moral  spirit,  will  be  the 
best  place  for  educating  young  people  to  the 
highest  point  with  respect  to  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital. 

8.  Much  pure  scientific  instruction  may  not 
be  compatible  with  a profitable  business  done 
by  these  school  work-shops ; but  they  must  at 
least  provide  instruction  in  drawing,  choral  sing- 
ing, and  gymnastics,  as  well  as  book-keeping ; 
and  be  united  to  a working-woman’s  college, 
whose  sessions  are  in  the  evening,  and  where  in- 
struction may  be  extended  indefinitely ; and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  as  the  shop-girls 
may  become  wives  and  mothers,  the  college 
should  in  all  cases  give  instruction  in  anthro- 
pology, hygiene,  Froebel’s  nursery  and  kinder- 
garten arts,  and  housekeeping.  In  the  work- 
ing-women’s colleges  in  England,  lectures  on 
other  subjects  are  also  given  gratuitously  by  com- 
petent men  and  women ; and  the  price  of  admis- 
sion for  the  year  is  only  from  two  to  six  dollars. 

9.  The  school  work-shops  should  never  ask 
any  money  at  all  for  instruction,  as  the  object 
is  to  get  the  poorest  of  the  poor  for  scholars. 

10.  But  the  school  work-shops  should  not  ac- 
cept any  pupil  for  less  than  a twro-y ears’  course, 
as  they  are  to  be  taught  not  only  how  to  work 
themselves,  but  how  to  direct  others. 

11.  The  school  work-shops  should  make  the 
pupils  partners  in  profits,  as  soon  as  they  can 
do  the  work  perfectly;  for  it  is  only  those 
who  need  most  sorely  to  earn  their  living  that 
arc  expected  to  enter  them;  and  they  must 
be  attracted  by  the  profit,  in  addition  to  all 
moral  motives,  and  their  earnest  activity  as- 
sured. Some  pupils  can  only  be  stimulated  at 
first  by  the  hope  of  profit.  The  certain  pros- 
pect of  better  wages  for  better  work,  progress- 
ively, must  be  added  to  all  other  good  influ- 
ences, such  as  the  public  opinion  and  conscience 
of  the  shop ; and  perhaps  a committee  should  be 
chosen  from  among  themselves  to  reward  excel- 
lence with  inexpensive  honors,  like  the  crowns 
of  leaves  given  at  the  Olympian  games,  so 
highly  prized  by  the  winners. 

12.  The  school  work-shops  may  perhaps  as- 
sist some  of  the  pupils  to  work  at  home  under 
certain  conditions — as,  for  instance,  when  the 
money  for  the  share  was  earned  by  work  done 
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in  the  institution,  and  the  shareholder  has  a 
certificate  from  the  lady  superintendent  of  her 
moral  and  industrial  worth,  with  a rote  from 
her  fellow-workers  that  she  may  work  outside 
of  the  institution  as  a shareholder. 

13.  These  school  work-shops  should  be  able 
to  unite  with  wholesale  co-operative  associations, 
credit  associations,  and  relief  associations  for  the 
old  and  sick,  and  be  the  head-quarters  of  all  so- 
cial developments  concerning  the  labor  and  wo- 
man questions. 

14.  Finally,  these  school  work-shops  must 
take  special  care  of  the  health  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  scholars,  with  a high  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  future  generation,  of  which 
they  may  become  the  mothers.  England  is  a 
model  in  this  respect ; there  the  social  econo- 
my of  a sound  mind,,  in  a sound  body  is  fully  un- 
derstood, and  hence  she  is  introducing  into  all 
her  public  institutions  bathing,  daily  walks  in  the 
open  air,  gymnastics,  and  short  hours  of  labor. 

As  to  the  question  of  how  these  school  work- 
shops are  to  be  established,  Miss  Marwedel  sug- 
gests that  the  capital  be  raised  in  small  shares, 
as  is  done  in  the  Dress-making  and  Millinery 
House  in  London  { and  she  urges  that  it  be 
done  at  once.  We  have  associations,  she  says, 
to  protect  animals  from  cruel  treatment,  to  im- 
prove cattle,  for  agriculture  and  for  horticul- 
ture ; why  should  we  not  have  associations  for 
the  moral  protection,  industrial  education,  and 
best  physical  development  of  the  mothers  of  the 
coming  generation,  in  view  of  the  manifold  dis- 
advantages and  distresses  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  daughters  of  the  present  one  ?* 


* 81nce  we  received  the  foregoing  review,  whose 
publication  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  Miss  Mar- 
wedel, who  is  now  in  this  country,  has  proposed,  and 
even  initiated,  a Co-operative,  Self-supporting  Insti- 
tute, near  Brentwood,  Long  Island ; whose  special  ob- 
ject is  to  educate  women  as  practical  florists,  and  pro- 
ducers and  conserves  of  fruits  and  small  vegetables, 
while  they  receive  a fair  general  education  and  make 
a happy  home,  preparing  them  for  family  life  after 
they  leave  it. 

The  personal  impression  she  has  made  on  thinking 
people,  together  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  her 
plan,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cornell, 
by  a liberal  offer  of  land,  and  President  White,  by  of- 
fers of  the  free  access  of  her  pupils  to  the  lectures  of 
Cornell  University,  invited  her  to  Ithaca.  Bnt  consid- 
erations of  climate,  and  nearness  to  the  New  York 
market  for  flowers  and  frnit,  have  determined  her  lo- 
cality on  Long  Island. 

Readers  of  the  above  article  who  may  be  impressed 
with  the  facts  and  suggestions  we  have  gathered  from 
her  little  volume,  may  learn  particulars  of  this  prac- 
tical experiment  at  demonstrating  her  views  by  ap- 
plication to  the  trustees  of  the  Co-operative  Fund  on 
which  it  Is  based— viz.,  Robert  W.  Pearsall,  Oakwood 
Farm,  Brentwood  Station,  Long  Island : P.  T.  Quinn, 
Tribune  Office,  New  York ; Andrew  S.  Fuller,  37  Park 
Row,  New  York.  The  shares  are  only  $5,  to  enable 
all  to  take  a personal  interest  who  may  approve  the 
principle  and  plana.  Only  five  per  cent  dividend  is 
promised,  that  all  additional  profits  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  scholars.  This 
saves  the  thing  from  being  a charity  institution, 
while  it  will  keep  away  mercenary  stockholders. 
Mi**  Marwedel  is  on  principle  opposed  to  charity  es- 
tablishments, and  an  enemy  to  great  corporations^ 
which  have  no  soul  or  morality  in  them.— Eu. 


A BREACH  OF  PROMISE.  S 

ELIZABETH  BRANDON  was  as  pretty  a 
girl  as  you  would  wish  to  see  when  she  left 
the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  to  go  down  to  Crag- 
stowe,  to  teach  a few  pupils  in  music,  and  “ to 
see  the  world/1  as  her  aunt  said.  Better  for 
her  had  she  never  seen  that  same  world ; but 
who  could  forecast  events  ? Not  all  the  black 
art  of  Arabia  could  have  predicted  the  fate  of 
little  Elizabeth  Brandon.  It  was  an  innocent 
and  commendable  thing  to  take  pupils,  and  to 
acquire  a grain  of  experience ; how  could  she 
conceive  of  harm  as  the  result?  Neither  did 
she  conceive  of  it.  She  set  out  as  happy  as  a 
queen,  believing  in  eveiy  body,  delighted  with 
every  thing.  Half-way  to  Cragstowe  the  cars 
performed  some  remarkable  gymnastics,  and 
landed  her  in  a ditch,  in  a somewhat  bruised 
condition ; from  whence  she  was  rescued  by  a 
gentleman,  who  took  her  in  his  arms  tenderly, 
as  if  she  had  been  a crushed  flower,  not  heed- 
ing the  ditch-water  dripping  over  his  fine  broad- 
cloth, and  carried  her  into  a neighboring  house. 
He  had  better  have  left  her  in  the  ditch.  She 
was  far  safer  there. 

“Oh,  it  is  nothing/*  she  said,  in  answer  to 
his  sympathetic  inquiries.  “ 1 am  only  a little 
faint.  I shall  be  all  right  presently.  What  an 
escape ! What  a queer  way  to  see  the  world ! ” 
He  gave  her  a glass  of  wine,  and  finding  that 
her  bruises  were  not  serious,  he  hired  a farm- 
wagon,  and  proposed  they  should  drive  into 
town  forthwith. 

“Yon  were  going  to  Cragstowe/’  he  said; 
“I  saw  your  ticket.  May  I ask  where  I shall 
put  you  down  ?”  / 

“At  Mrs.  Murray’s,  thank  you.” 

“ At  Mrs.  Murray’s.  No  doubt  I can  find 
the  place.” 

“ Oh  yes ; every  body  knows  her ; and  it  is 
27  Grosvenor  Street.” 

They  set  forth  upon  the  road,  hardly  discom- 
posed, and  not  at  all  disheartened,  by  their  late 
disaster.  It  was  a three-seated  wagon,  in  which 
other  companions  in  misery  had  taken  places, 
and  Elizabeth  and  her  friend,  occupying  the 
back  seat,  chatted  together  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  a lifetime. 

“It  is  so  nice  to  travel,”  said  this  piece  of 
inexperience.  “ Yon  meet  so  many  kind  peo- 
ple, and — ” 

“Suffer  so  many  bruises,  Miss  Brandon.” 
Miss  Brandon  looked  up  at  him  in  innocent- 
eyed wonder.  “Pardon  me,”  she  returned; 

4 4 what  £id  you  say  just  now  ? Did  yon  call  me 
Miss  Brandon?” 

44 That  is  your  name,  is  it  not?” 

“ But  how  came  you  to  guess  it  ?” 

44 1 didn’t  gness  it.  I knew  it.” 

“ Knew  it ! Ah,  you  saw  it  on  my  handker- 
chief.” 

44 Did  I?  Well,  let  me  tell  you  something 
else  I know.  You  are  going  to  Cragstowe  tc 
take  pupils  in  music ; one  of  your  pupils  is  to 
be  Garcia  Frodsham.  Mrs.  Murray  is  your 
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aunt ; you  came  from  Stillwater,  where  an  old 
miser  wants  to  marry  you,  the  villain ! There, 
is  all  that  on  your  handkerchief,  too?” 

“ Dear  me,  you’re  a soothsayer,  I do  believe ! 
You’ll  be  telling  me  my  own  thoughts  next.” 

“ Some  of  them.  You’d  like  to  know  who  I 
am,  now.  You’ve  been  wondering  if  my  name 
is  Angus  do  Montford  or  Rudolph  Duchesne ; 
whether  I’m  in  petroleum  or  cotton.” 

“I  must  own  that  I have  speculated  upon 
your  name,”  she  laughed. 

“ And  I have  speculated  in  petroleum  and 
cotton.” 

“ But  you  haven't  told  me  how  you  came  by 
a synopsis  of  my  private  history.” 

“ Haven’t  I ? Here  is  the  clew ; hero  we  are 
at  27  Grosvenor  Street.  Ah,  Mrs.  Murray, 
I've  brought  you  your  niece,  a mass  of  contu- 
sions and  confusions.  She  can’t  make  it  out 
how  I came  to  know  her  when  she  told  me  to 
set  her  down  at  your  door !” 

“How  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Frodsham!” 
said  Mrs.  Murray,  embracing  Elizabeth.  “ My 
dear  child,  are  you  much  hurt  ? How  fortunate 
that  you  had  a friend  on  the  train ; but  there, 
you  don’t  know  him ! Mr.  Frodsham — Eliza- 
beth; we  are  next-door  neighbors,  dear,  and 
Garcia  is  his  sister.  Here,  let  me  unfasten 
those  knots  for  you.” 

“Oh,  I can  do  it  myself,  thank  you,  only  it 
takes  time but  Mr.  Frodsham’s  cunning  fin- 
gers anticipated  her,  and  Elizabeth  was  speed- 
ily evolved  from  her  wraps,  like  a flower  from 
its  calyx,  and  set  down  to  a lunch  with  Mr. 
Frodsham  and  her  aunt. 

“I  w*as  so  anxious  about  you,”  said  she. 

“I«hall  telegraph  to  Stillwater  immediate- 
ly,” said  he,  on  taking  leave,  “and  I shall 
come  to  see  you,  if  I may.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you !” 

“For  which?”  detaining  her  hand  a little 
longer  in  his  w'arm  clasp. 

“For  both,”  she  answered,  shyly  and  blush- 
ing ; “ that  is,  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

The  next  day  Elizabeth  wrote  home. 

“Dear  mamma,”  she  began,  “I  hope  you 
received  the  telegram  which  Mr.  Frodsham  was 
so  good  as  to  send  you  without  delay,  and  that 
you  know  I am  safe  at  Aunt  Murray’s,  and  as 
contented  and  well  as  can  be  expected.  I have 
a few  bruises,  but  they  don’t  pain  me  much,  and 
I don’t  mind  them ; but  I hope  the  fright  didn’t 
do  you  any  harm.  I should  have  been  dread- 
fully frightened  myself,  only  there  wasn’t  time 
enough  before  I was  soused  in  a ditch,  out  of 
which  Mr.  Frodsham  picked  me  a perfect  sight 
to  behold ; my  new  hat  was  terribly  crushed, 
and  a ruffle  was  partially  torn  off  my  traveling 
dress,  and  I lost  an  ear-ring.  Wasn’t  it  a fun- 
ny introduction  ? And  wasn’t  it  nice  that  Mr. 
Frodsham  was  on  the  train  ? He  is  a neighbor 
of  ours.  I never  saw  any  one  whom  he  resem- 
bles ; he  is  very  dark,  with  a color  that  comes 
and  goes  at  every  word  ; I should  call  it  a blush 
if  he  wasn’t  so  perfectly  self-possessed  and  at 
ease ; his  eyes  are  bronze-colored,  with  lids  that 


seem  too  heavy,  and  he  has  a lazy  way  of  look- 
ing at  you  from  under  them  as  if  you  were  hard- 
ly worth  the  trouble ; a way  that  piques  at  the 
same  time  that  it  pleases  you.  But  there,  I 
don’t  mean  to  prose  forever  about  him ; I 
thought  you  w'onld  like  to  have  some  idea  of 
him,  since  he  was  so  very  kind — ” Which 
shows  that  Miss  Elizabeth  had  acquired  quite 
an  idea  of  Mr.  Frodsham — had  studied  him 
somewhat  and  could  recite  a tolerable  lesson , 
but  it  was  as  if  she  had  voyaged  about  a strange 
country  and  had  learned  its  outlines,  and  could 
render  a favorable  account  of  its  general  appear- 
ance without  having  penetrated  below  the  sur- 
face— without  studying  the  substrata  and  allu- 
vial deposits — without  suspecting  the  existence 
of  volcanic  powers  hidden  beneath  the  inviting 
exterior.  And  then  I would  defy  any  one  to 
have  met  Julian  Frodsham  and  to  have  felt  in- 
different toward  him  ; I would  defy  any  sensi- 
tive lvoman  not  to  have  been  won  by  his  atten- 
tion, not  to  have  been  piqued  by  his  bearing: 
his  inimitable  manner,  with  all  its  varying  shades 
of  polished  devotion,  blending  and  overlapping 
each  other,  till  you  could  not  discern  w'here  one 
began  and  the  other  ended.  • Few'  would  have 
failed  to  be  fascinated  with  his  rare  good-humor, 
with  his  knack  of  bringing  every  thing  to  bow  to 
his  will,  and  that  with  the  least  possible  exer- 
tion, of  drifting  down  the  stream  of  life  without 
reefing  sail,  trusting  to  good  fortune  to  waft  him 
into  smooth  waters. 

It  was  not  once  in  a while,  nor  through  acci- 
dent, that  Elizabeth  met  Mr.  Frodsham  after 
this ; when  she  gave  Garcia  her  weekly  lesson, 
he  never  allowed  her  to  depart  without  a word, 
a glance  full  of  meaning,  a hand-clasp ; some- 
times it  w as  a bunch  of  flowers  he  brought  her; 
sometimes  he  insisted  that  she  must  stay  and 
sing  to  him  till  the  twilight  came  on  ; after  that, 
he  w ould  draw  her  ami  through  his  and  climb 
a neighboring  crag,  to  watch  the  dusky,  ill-de- 
fined city  below  gradually  radiate  into  a glory 
of  gas-light,  as  if  the  whole  solar  system  had 
sprung  into  being  beneath  their  gaze.  At  other 
times  they  took  parts  together  in  some  private 
theatricals  for  charitable  ends ; and  then  there 
seemed  to  him  no  spot  so  secluded  and  inviting 
to  study  as  Mrs.  Murray’s  music-room,  sharing 
the  book  with  Elizabeth,  accepting  her  criti- 
cisms on  his  renditions,  and,  with  his  insinua- 
ting manner,  making  his  own  fault-findings  to 
seem  gracious  and  preferable  to  the  compli- 
ments of  another.  There  w as  no  doubt  bnt 
that  Elizabeth  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these 
interviews  with  keen  pleasure.  In  the  quiet 
slough  of  Stillwater,  no  finer  person  than  the 
old  doting  miser  aforesaid  had  taken  the  pains 
to  cultivate  her  friendship ; that  had  been  an 
oyster-like  existence,  from  which  had,  perhaps, 
been  evolved  the  pearl  of  a constant  and  tender 
heart,  but  an  existence  without  excitements  or 
enthusiasms,  wherein  her  pulse  had  plodded  on 
faithfully,  without  one  of  the  multiplications  of 
this  new  phase.  After  each  meeting  with  Frod- 
sham she  resolved  not  to  look  for  him  again. 
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u He  was  amused  with  me  for  a little  while,” 
she  would  say  to  her  beating  heart;  “some 
one  better  and  wiser  will  come  into  his  orbit  to- 
day. I will  let  it  all  be,  as  if  I had  never  met 
him.”  But  that  was  an  impossibility  now, 
something  quite  beyond  her;  the  power  to 
think  of  him,  or  not,  had  deserted  her,  if,  in- 
deed, she  had  ever  possessed  it ; and,  besides* 
no  one  enters  into  another  life  and  leaves  it 
precisely  as  he  found  it.  Either  there  has  been 
something  added  or  something  abstracted ; or, 
at  least,  the  properties  of  that  life,  the  opin- 
ions, ideas,  beliefs,  have  suffered  perturbation 
and  rearrangement.  So  Elizabeth's  mind  might 
wander  off  to  the  pleasant  fields  of  Stillwater ; 
to  her  hoarded  wages  that  should  one  day,  per- 
haps, pay  up  the  mortgage  on  her  father's  farm  ; 
to  the  future,  with  its  alluring  mirages ; to  the 
fortunes  of  some  child  crooning  a ballad  in  the 
street  below,  and  reaching  out  her  small,  brown, 
empty  hands  for  pence  and  pity : yet,  wherever 
Elizabeth's  thought  might  go,  the  way  was  not 
too  crooked,  nor  the  path  too  steep  for  the 
thought  of  Julian  Frodsham  to  follow,  stealthi- 
ly and  on  tip-toe,  as  it  were,  but  none  the  less 
near  and  persistent — a perpetual  reminiscence 
of  sunshine  and  its  penetrating,  friendly  force. 
It  was  an  influence  that  must  follow  her  a life- 
time, be  it  to  bane  or  bless,  of  which  she  might 
never  rid  herself;  she  was  no  longer  to  be  free 
and  unburdened,  the  “world  before  her  where 
to  choose ;”  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily,  she 
had  chosen,  and  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  in  what- 
ever proportions  it  might  please  fortune  to  pre- 
scribe them. 

In  the  mean  time,  here  was  the  impregnable 
present — impregnable  in  virtue  of  its  far-reach- 
ing hopes  and  its  certain  joys,  in  which  no  fore- 
bodings might  make  a breach ; for  who  could 
doubt  but  this  glance — that  held  her  fast  bound 
with  fluttering  heart  in  its  tender  embrace,  like 
the  poor  fly  in  the  spider’s  cunning  web — was 
the  absorbed  glance  of  a lover  — a lover  to 
whom  neither  time  nor  eternity  could  teach 
forgetfulness?  So,  if  it  was  the  lover’s  eye 
that  met  hers,  it  was  his  voice  that  made 
rhythmic  the  commonplaces  of  eveiy  day,  his 
presence  that  drew  the  heavens  nearer,  and 
contracted  the  world  till  it  was  bounded  by  a 
garden  hung  with  roses,  in  which  was  no  for- 
bidden fruit,  nor  the  lightnings  of  any  flaming 
sword.  The  old  days  at  Stillwater  presented 
themselves  to  her  mind  now  like  blurred  nega- 
tives of  a picture  wanting  in  color  and  effect, 
and  constantly  retreating  into  the  distance,  till 
they  hod  become  little  more  than  silhouettes 
of  the  past.  Not  that  Bhe  had  forsaken  father 
or  mother  for  this  man ; she  wrote  home  most 
dutifully,  at  regular  intervals ; she  made  anx- 
ious and  sincere  inquiries  for  the  sick  and  poor 
of  the  parish  ; she  paid  up  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  ; she  could  have  told  you  any  day,  at 
a moment’s  warning,  the  shortest  cut  to  Prin- 
gle’s swamp,  where  the  blackberries  grew  thick- 
est, where  the  trailing  arbutus  opened  its  pink 


lips  earliest  to  the  May  sun.  She  could  give 
you  the  Christian  names  of  half  the  population 
of  Stillwater,  with  characteristic  traits  and 
amusing  items  of  family  history.  She  could 
have  mapped  ont  to  you  her  father’s  systematic 
arrangement  of  his  day’s  work ; how  he  weeded 
his  garden  while  breakfast  was  in  preparation  ; 
read  the  divines  and  wrote  his  sermon  till  din- 
ner ; visited  his  parish  in  the  afternoon ; and 
recited  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts”  to  mamma 
in  the  still  evenings,  with  the  honey-suckles 
pushing  in  at  the  open  window,  a fragrant 
commentary.  She  could  have  told  you  all  this 
and  a thousand  other  details  of  Stillwater  life, 
perhaps  something  of  the  gossips  of  the  place, 
its  loves  and  hates  ; but  it  would  have  been  all 
mechanical  with  her — a thing  of  rote ; some- 
thing resembling  a dull  novel  read  on  a rainy 
day  for  the  want  of  pleasant  companionship, 
since  these  were  no  longer  the  vital  interests  of 
life : the  old  loves  were  not  dead,  but  sleeping, 
and  this  new  affection  had  stepped  in  and 
usurped  their  privileges,  had  overgrown  them, 
so  to  speak,  and  had  shut  off  the  atmosphere 
which  would  have  endowed  them  with  healthy 
vigor.  One  day  it  struck  her,  like  a blow,  that 
by-and-by  6he  would  need  to  break  the  thread 
of  this  enchantment,  and  go  back  to  Stillwater 
and  still  life.  She  wras  walking  on  the  ter- 
race with  Frodsham  when  the  thought  occurred 
to  her,  leaning  upon  his  arm.  There  was  a 
slender  young  moon  just  setting,  and  a ten- 
der light  in  the  heavens,  glittering  in  the  dew, 
deepening  in  the  shadows  of  her  companion’s 
eyes. 

“ How  I shall  miss  every  body  here  when  I 
go  home!”  she  said,  thinking  aloud. 

“When  you  go!”  he  echoed,  as  if  the  idea 
of  losing  her  was  new  and  startling.  “ I can’t 
think  what  Cragstowe  will  be  like  without  you, 
Elizabeth,  unless  it  should  resemble  the  great 
desert.  You  must  stay  here” — emphasized  by 
the  pressure  of  a hand.  “ I can’t  trust  you  out 
of  ray  sight,  nor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
love-lorn  old  miser  of  yours.  I’m  afraid  he  will 
steal  away* your  heart,  and  lock  it  up  among  his 
gold!” 

She  gave  her  happy  laugh,  that  reminded 
one  of  the  trills  of  a wild  bird,  in  replying : 

“I  thought  there  was  nothing  could  make 
great  Achilles  tremble.  ” 

“ Only  the  thunders  of  Jove,  when  they  bring 
trouble  to  you.” 

“I’m  not  so  weak  a vessel  as  to  sell  myself, 

I trust ; do  you  think  I am  ?” 

“Then  it  would  be  selling  yourself?  You 
really  haven't  come  down  here  without  a heart 
to  lose,  ploying  a one-sided  game  with  us  poor 
wretches?  There  isn't  any  youth  with  ambro- 
sial locks  in  Stillwater,  then,  who  wishes  Crag- 
stowe were  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  you  out  of  it, 
eh?” 

Elizabeth  colored  deeply  under  the  setting 
moon,  and  touched  her  pocket  with  the  dis- 
engaged hand.  “ Oh , I have  lost  it  /”  she  cried. 

“Lost  what,  Elizabeth?”  he  asked,  pausing 
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and  looking  into  her  distressed  face.  “ Was  it 
a love-letter?” 

“Oh,  let  me  go  back  and  look  for  it!”  she 
cried,  forgetting  herself  in  her  perplexity.  “ It 
can’t  be  far  off ; we  have  only  made  the  tour 
of  the  terrace,  and  I am  snre  that  I thrust  it 
into  my  pocket  as  yon  came  in.  Can  the  wind 
have  blown  it  away  ?” 

“Then  I guessed  rightly?”  he  said,  in  his 
self-composed  way.  “See,  here  it  is!”  show- 
ing a crumpled  letter.  “I  don’t  know  any 
sleight-of-hand  tricks,  so  don’t  look  at  me  like 
that.  I picked  it  up  on  the  veranda  after  you 
had  stepped  down.  A gentleman’s  handwrit- 
ing,” he  continued,  still  detaining  it ; “ not  your 
father’s;  and  you  have  neither  guardian  nor 
brother.  Shall  I tear  it  up  for  you  ? That’s  a 
safe  way  to  dispose  of  dangerous  letters.” 

“It’s  not  at  all  dangerous,”  said  Elizabeth, 
frowning,  and  holding  out  her  hand  for  it. 

“ Are  you  serious  ? Do  you  know  I feci  an 
unaccountable  aversion  for  this  bit  of  paper  ?” 

“And  yet  it  is  perfectly  harmless,”  laughing, 
a little  constrainedly.* 

“ And  yet  one  is  hardly  disturbed  at  the  loss 
of  a harmless  epistle— one  doesn’t  blush  about 
a friendly  letter.  You  know  my  power  of  clair- 
voyance ; shall  I tell  you  the  contents  of  this 
document  ?” 

“ Thanks  ; but  I think  I know  the  contents 
quite  as  well  as  yourself,”  she  answered ; “ and 
I don’t  believe  in  your  clairvoyance ; you  only 
deduce  from  given  premises.” 

“Then  let  me  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  se- 
vere deductions.  We  will  sit  down  here  under 
the  echo-tree,  if  you  please.” 

“ But  the  echo-tree  tells  tales ; I don’t  think 
it’s  a safe  place.  See  how  it  leans  down  to 
listen!” 

“That’s  true ; it  tells  every  thing  it  hears  to 
the  spirits  of  the  air — to  the  birds  asleep  in  the 
elms  yonder,  and  they  think  it’s  a <ft*eam,  and 
sing  it  all  out  to  the  world  next  morning,  just 
as  you  tell  your  dreams  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Yet,  somehow  or  other,  lovers  always  take  to 
the  echo-tree,  notwithstanding  its  faults ; per- 
haps they  like  to  hear  their  words  repeated. 
Now,  then,  have  you  answered  this  love-let- 
ter, Elizabeth  ? No  ? Then  let  me  ask  you  to 
answer  in  the  negative.” 

“Aunt  Ellen  would  say  it  is  too  good  a 
chance  to  lose,”  she  returned,  mockingly. 

“ And  you  don’t  care  for  good  chances,  eh  ?*’ 

“No,”  soberly;  “there’s  only  one  good 
chance  in  the  world.” 

“To  love  and  to  be  beloved?  Is  that  it? 
Then  you  do  not  love  this  youth  ? I begin  al- 
ready to  sympathize  with  him.” 

“ Strange  inconsistency ; and  yet  you  advise 
me  to— to— ” 

“To  give  him  the  cold  shoulder.  I do,  in- 
deed ; but  I pity  him  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
more,  perhaps,  for  fear  the  same  measure  may 
be  meted  to  me.  Come,  let  us  hear  what  the 
echo  has  to  say  about  it,”  ho  added,  flinging 
out  these  strophes  on  the  wings  of  a melody : 


" ‘Echo,  dear  echo, 

Listening  here  I wait ; 

Answer  me,  dear  echo, 

Will  she  be  my  Fate? 

When  the  stars  are  in  the  sky, 

When  the  dawn  dethrones  the  night, 
Does  she  with  love’s  mystery 
My  true  love  requite?' 

There,  don’t  you  hear  echo  answer  ‘Quite?’ 
Shall  we  take  her  for  a prophetess  ?” 

“Your  oracle  is  a time-server,”  said  Eliza- 
beth, evasively ; “ she  says  whatever  you  choose 
to  have  her.” 

“Obliging,  isn’t  she?  I wish  some  other 
friend  of  mine  would  be  60  kind,  would  answer 
me  according  to—” 

“Your  folly?” 

“Is  it  a folly?  I think  the  echo,  then,  is 
only  a malicious  fairy,  who  entices  us  into  her 
neighborhood  in  order  that  we  shall  make  con- 
fessions which  we  had  best  keep  to  ourselves.” 

“Ah?  I haven’t  felt  her  influence,  then.” 

“I  wish  you  had.  But  see  ; it  is  clouding 
over  for  a storm ; the  stars  have  gone  in.” 

“We  had  better  follow  their  example.” 

“Take  my  arm,  then.  And  the  letter?” 

“I  have  it  safe.” 

“ And  you  will  burn  it,  to-morrow  ?” 

“Yes.”  And  so  it  happened  that  the  first 
fortune  in  Stillwater — and  no  mean  one  at  that 
— as  well  as  a heart  true  as  steel,  were  alien- 
ated from  Elizabeth,  and  passed  beyond  her 
grasp  forever. 

“Perhaps  I ought  to  have  married  him,” 
she  said  to  herself,  when  the  letter  was  fairly 
mailed — “such  comfort  for  mamma!  such  a 
load  off  poor  papa’s  shoulders ! such  shiny  silks 
and  ermine  as  his  sisters  wore  to  church ! and 
the  family  jewels!  But  if  I love  some  one 
else,  am  I doing  wrong?  Is  not  love  an  in- 
spiration from  the  Divine  source?  Would  it 
not  be  profanation  to  make  it  a subject  of  bar- 
ter? Would  it  not  seem  to  be  like  the  money- 
changers in  the  temple  ?” 

Thus  week  multiplied  by  week,  and  the  year 
that  had  seemed  such  a rough,  up-hill  road  to 
this  little  traveler,  had  proved  itself  the  high- 
way to  niany  happy  possibilities.  Frodsham,  to 
be  sure,  had  not  sealed  the  compact  with  set 
words  and  a ring;  but  for  all  that  the  great, 
wise  world  shook  its  head,  smiling  approving- 
ly, and  declared  the  affair  a foregone  conclu- 
sion. There  was  a doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
community,  but  the  blind  boy  had  stolen  a 
march  on  young  Frodsham  at  last,  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  had  effectually  cut  off  his  retreat! 
But  even  communities  are  sometimes  at  fault; 
so,  while  mammas  patted  Elizabeth,  figura- 
tively, and  planned  how  they  would  cultivate 
her  when  she  became  Mrs.  Frodsham,  their 
daughters  glowered  at  her  over  their  fans, 
wondering  how  it  would  seem  to  snare  such  a 
handsome  lover  without  turning  over  one’s 
hand ; a lover  who  hung  on  one’s  words,  and 
deluged  one  with  tropical  flowers,  and  forgot 
the  existence  of  other  women  when  one  was 
near.  And  they  felt  a sort  of  bitter  envy  of 
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this  strange  girl  who  had  come  down  from  Still- 
water to  carry  off  the  match  of  the  season. 
Poor  Elizabeth,  when  Stillwater  would  have 
been  so  much  less  fatal  to  her,  with  all  its  stag- 
nation ! Frodsham  had  been  out  all  day,  mak- 
ing his  New-Year’s  calls ; he  had  reserved  the 
evening,  however,  for  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray ; and  now,  as  he  sprung  up  the  stairs  with- 
out a warning  bell  or  servant,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom of  late,  a strange  tableau  met  his  gaze. 
Through  the  deep  bay-window,  that  let  in  a 
glimpse  of  winter  landscape  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  the  first  young  moon  of  the  year  was 
looking  in  like  a sweet  familiar  face,  grown  dear- 
er and  sweeter  than  before,  quite  unawares. 
Where  he  stood  he  could  discern  the  snow- 
piled  terraces  gleaming  like  polished  marble 
beneath  its  light,  and  the  treacherous  echo-tree 
bending  still  lower,  with  its  Christmas  burden 
of  icicles  and  snow-wreaths ; the  tall  spire  of  a 
church  shot  up  beyond,  like  the  finger  of  faith, 
pointing  upward  to  the  frosty  skies  and  the 
slender  new  moon  as  an  earnest  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  toward  men ; while  a dis- 
tant mere  struck  off  the  white  radiance  from 
its  frozen  surface  like  burnished  steel,  only  to 
gather  it  back  into  its  cold  bosom  till  the  whole 
was  a tangle  of  flashing  silver  sparks.  But  what 
most  claimed  the  young  man’s  attention  was 
the  fore-ground  of  the  picture,  where  Elizabeth 
had  fallen  on  her  knees  before  the  plxantom 
moon,  like  some  Eastern  worshiper,  and  with 
upturned  face,  and  clasped  hands,  repeated 
some  foolish  rune  beneath  her  breath. 

44  What  are  you  doing,  Elizabeth  ?”  he  asked, 
bending  to  raise  her;  but  she  had  found  her 
feet  at  his  first  word,  and  was  standing  there 
before  him,  abashed  and  blushing. 

44 Oh,  I am  so  foolish!”  she  cried,  in  self-re- 
proach; “it  never  struck  me  how  foolish  be- 
fore— as  if  the  new  moon  and  I could  work  mir- 
acles together ! I was  only  saying  a silly  verse 
to  the  first  new,  moon  of  the  year.  Do  you 
mind  very  much  ? Now  don’t  laugh ; they  say 
if  you  bow  nine  times,  and  drop  on  your  knees 
before  her,  she  will  grant  your  wish.” 

44 1 would  rather  drop  on  my  knees  to  you, 
silly  child.  Would  you  grant  my  wish  ?” 

44  That  depends,”  she  answered,  gravely.  44 1 
shouldn’t  want  to  grant  it  before  I heard  it,  you 
know.  Come,  Aunt  Ellen  is  waiting  for  me.” 

44  She  can’t  have  you  till  you  tell  me  your 
wish.” 

44  Oh,  never ! never!” 

“And  why  not?  Is  it  so  great  a secret? 
Come  to  me,  Elizabeth,  I can  grant  your  wish 
better  than  the  new  moon.  Darling,  did  you 
wish  for  love,  when  it  was  yours  already  ? Come 
to  me,  dearest!”  And  she  went,  poor  foolish 
moth. 

That  was  a New-Year’s  night  hard  to  forget 
— a night  to  shine  forever  through  the  mists  of 
Time,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  by  its  own 
unborrowed  light.  So  when  Elizabeth  went 
home  to  Stillwater  nothing  seemed  dull,  nothing 
tedious ; for  this  sacred  flame  in  her  heart  il- 


luminated the  round  world,  and  she  saw  and 
moved  through  its  benign  presence ; routine 
was  no  longer  distasteful,  poverty  no  more  a 
hardship,  since  she  sojourned  in  a land  of  beau- 
tiful shadows,  and  Love  walked  beside  her  all 
the  way. 

Elizabeth  had  been  engaged  to  Julian  Frod- 
sham for  half  a year,  when  suddenly,  without  a 
moment’s  warning,  her  planet  went  into  eclipse. 
The  daily  mail  that  found  its  way  up  among 
the  New  Hampshire  hills  put  into  her  hands, 
one  bright  morning,  a package  bearing  the  well- 
known  handwriting.  She  kissed  it,  as  she  held 
it,  before  breaking  the  seal,  since  whatever  he 
had  touched  with  so  much  as  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  was  precious  to  her ; then  she  opened 
it,  deliberately,  and  let  loose  a bevy  of  inclosed 
letters.  The  love-letters  she  had  written  to 
Julian ! 

44  Don’t  break  your  heart  for  me,  Elizabeth,” 
he  wrote,  with  the  egoism  peculiar  to  many 
men ; “ some  other  is  better  worth  it.  A spec- 
ulation in  which  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune 
was  involved  has  failed,  and  I love  you  too  well 
to  subject  you  to  the  trials  and  hardships  of 
poverty,  for  my  sake.  * Good-by,  sweet-heart, 
good-by.’” 

Oh,  did  he  not  know  that  she  had  been  all  her 
life  used  to  that  fierce  discipline,  and  counted 
it  as  nothing  beside  this  loss  of  love’s  neighbor- 
hood ? Elizabeth  was  like  one  paralyzed  when 
she  first  let  her  eyes  wander  over  that  scrap  of 
paper ; then  she  repeated  over  and  over  to  her- 
self those  fatal  words,  44  Good-by,  sweet-heart, 
good-by,”  in  a mazed  way,  as  if  trying  to  un- 
ravel their  meaning  and  intention.  Could  such 
sweet  words  mean  cruelty  and  desertion  ? She 
left  her  seat  presently,  and  throwing  her  let- 
ters upon  the  empty  grate  as  she  passed,  went 
out  and  laid  the  table  for  dinner,  putting  on  a 
plate  for  Julian,  and  laughing  in  a heedless, 
giddy  way  at  the  conceit,  still  singing  over  and 
over  the  snatch  they  had  sung  together,  she  and 
Julian,  “Good-by,  sweet-heart,  good-by,”  the 
thrust  and  wound  being  the  sharper  from  the 
familiarity  of  the  weapon. 

44  You  are  right  merry  to-day,  Lizzie,”  said 
her  father.  44  What  has  happened  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing,  father,  nothing,”  she  answer- 
ed ; 44  he  told  me  not  to  break  my  heart,  and  I 
am  singing  and  laughing  to  keep  it  whole,  you 
know.  ” 

44  To  keep  it  whole,  daughter ! Is  there  any 
thing — ” 

“Elizabeth,  Elizabeth,”  called  her  mother 
from  her  couch,  where  she  read  the  morning 
paper  faithfully  every  day ; 44  Elizabeth,  is  there 
another  Julian  Frodsham  in  Cragstowe?  He  is 
married  to  a Miss  Bullion ! It  can  not  be  your 
Julian  ?” 

Elizabeth  carried  both  hands  to  her  head,  and 
burst  into  a loud  laugh,  peal  after  peal. 

44 No,  it  can  not  be  my  Julian,”  she  cried; 
then,  “It  is  so  droll,”  kneeling  down  at  her 
mother’s  side,  and  looking  with  great  vacant 
eyes  into  nothingness,  44  he  wouldn’t  have  me 
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to  suffer  poverty,  but  he  doesn’t  mind  it  for  her , 
you  see,  poor  thing ! Rut  he  wouldn’t  like  me 
to  break  my  heart,  mother;  don’t  let  it  break, 
don’t  let  it  break,”  her  voice  rising  like  the 
wind,  with  the  storm  and  vehemence  of  her 
emotions;  then  dropping  into  a murmur,  “If  it 
does  break,  don’t  let  him  know  it,”  followed  by 
a hollow,  resonant  laugh  that  chilled  the  blood 
in  her  mother’s  veins  and  froze  the  words  upon 
her  father’s  lips. 

“The  child  is  mad !”  said  Mrs.  Brandon,  in 
a white  horror,  reading  her  husband’s  face. 
“ Send  for  Dr.  Rue.” 

But  it  was  a case  quito  beyond  Dr.  Rue’s  ut- 
most skill ; not  all  his  science  could  restore  to 
pretty  Elizabeth  Brandon  what  she  had  lost  on 
that  bright  summer  morning,  through  a bad 
speculation  of  Julian  Frodsham’s. 

“ We’ll  bring  it  before  the  courts,”  said  Doc- 
tor Rue,  then,  to  Mr.  Brandon ; “ we’ll  make 
him  pay  roundly  for  this.” 

“Never,  while  I live !”  answered  her  father. 
“ Nothing  can  pay  for  this  blind  work.  Nothing 
can  restore  to  me  my  light-hearted,  happy  child. 
All  the  gold  in  the  veins  of  California  could  not 
pay  the  price : 

“‘The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

But  they  grind  exceeding  small.' * 

And,  indeed,  it  was  hard  lines  for  this  poor 
old  clergyman,  struggling  along  on  a pinching 
salary,  with  a bedridden  wife  and  a mad  daugh- 
ter. Elizabeth’s,  to  be  sure,  was  a gentle,  mel- 
ancholy madness ; there  was  nothing  terrifying 
in  the  soft  eyes  that  met  yours  in  an  empty  gaze, 
nor  in  the  idle  wringing  of  her  white  hands ; but 
for  all  that  she  was  utterly  useless,  as  well  as  a 
constant  care  and  reproach  to  the  worn  father ; 
moreover,  she  often  wandered  away  into  the 
waste  or  wooded  places  about  Stillwater,  and 
led  him  a weary  tramp  over  marsh  and  mead- 
ow, up  hills,  and  across  streams;  and  when 
questioned  about  these  rambles,  she  invariably 
replied : 

“I  am  following  the  new  moon  to  Crag- 
stow'e.  She  flies  before  me ; but  I shall  over- 
take her  yet !” 

It  would  have  been  safer  to  have  lodged  her 
in  an  asylum ; but  then  there  was  no  money. 
Accordingly,  it  was  no  great  surprise  to  any 
one,  considering  his  burdens,  that  one  day  Mr. 
Brandon  laid  them  down  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just.  But  who  was  Samaritan  enough  to 
take  these  burdens  upon  himself  henceforth? 
The  old  love-lorn  miser  might  have  come  to 
the  rescue  at  this  period,  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  lovely  girl  who  had  once  stolen  his  heart 
— his  chief  treasure — had  he  not  already  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  and  left  his  hoards  to  be 
scattered  to  the  winds ; wdiile  the  youth  whose 
fate  was  sealed  once  by  Mr.  Julian  Frodsham 
under  the  echo-tree  at  Crngstowe  had  carried 
himself  and  his  fortune  abroad.  Then  when 
Mr.  Brandon  died  his  small  annuity,  as  well 
as  his  smaller  salary,  died  with  him,  and  sinco 
it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  his  creditors  found 


the  heart  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  the  bit 
of  land  which  he  had  dignified  with  the  title 
of  “a  farm.”  Of  course  after  this  there  was 
the  merest  pittance  left  for  Elizabeth  and  her 
invalid  mother — an  income  so  small  that  it  was 
found  barely  sufficient  to  provide  Mrs.  Bran- 
don with  the  absolute  necessities  of  existence. 
Where,  then,  should  Elizabeth  find  the  com- 
forts of  a home  ? Fate  had  narrowed  her  cir- 
cumstances so  relentlessly  that  there  was  no- 
thing left  for  her  support  but  the  benefices  of 
the  town ! And  so  pretty  Elizabeth  Brandon, 
who  had  had  two  fortunes  at  her  beck  and  call, 
and  who  had  just  escaped  the  third,  became  a 
town  pauper ! But  the  selectmen  of  Stillwater 
were  shrewd  fellows,  with  an  eye  to  economy 
and  the  main  chance;  and  one  fine  day  Mr. 
Julian  Frodsham  was  surprised  out  of  his  ele- 
gant ease  by  a summons  to  answer  to  a suit  in 
court  for  breach  of  promise.  Dr.  Rue’s  pre- 
diction had  come  true — they  meant  to  make 
him  pay  roundly  for  his  misdeed,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded ; and  the  damages  sent  poor  Elizabeth — 
ignorant  of  the  whole  business — as  well  as  her 
paralyzed  mother,  to  the  protection  of  the 
asylum  at  last. 

Would  any  one  have  identified  this  vacant- 
eyed woman  who  took  up  her  abode  there  with 
the  rosy,  laughing,  child  who  started  for  Crag- 
stowe  one  morning  five  years  before,  the  very 
spirit  of  youth  and  buoyant  happiness,  with  a 
future  full  of  alluring  perspectives  ? When  she 
had  been  at  the  asylum  for  a whole  year,  the 
directors  sent  word  to  the  town  of  Stillwater, 
stating  lt  that  though  Elizabeth  Brandon  was 
possessed  of  an  incurable  malady,  it  had  been 
so  far  alleviated  by  the  treatment  to  which  she 
had  been  submitted  as  to  make  it  safe  for  her 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  other  patients 
more  irrational,  since  her  gentleness  and  native 
tractableness  rendered  her  an  efficient  aid  in  the 
sendees  to  which  she  had  been  trained,  in  the 
way  of  her  cure,  in  order  to  withdraw  her  mind 
and  occupy  it,  as  was  deemed  needful.  There- 
fore it  was  decided  that  she  should  be  dis- 
charged, further  cure  being  considered  impos- 
sible, or  retained  in  her  capacity  of  assistant- 
nurse,  according  as  her  legal  guardians  should 
direct.” 

Doubtless  her  legal  guardians  were  nothing 
loth  to  take  advantage  of  this  overture,  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  Eliza- 
beth’s welfare,  for  she  was  still  in  the  kindly 
shelter  of  the  asylum  w hen  the  new  patient  wras 
brought  in,  whose  lapse  from  reason  had  filled 
the  columns  of  the  dailies  with  commiserations 
and  warnings. 

If  an  observer  had  failed  to  recognize  the 
blooming  young  girl  in  the  sodden,  afflicted 
woman,  much  less  would  he  have  been  able  to 
discover  traces  of  the  once  gay  gallant  in  this 
bowed  and  broken  man,  who,  with  wandering 
mind  and  relaxed  will,  raved  about  the  money- 
market,  stocks,  and  exchange,  and  struck  out  at 
his  keepers  with  all  the  strength  and  beedless- 
ness  of  despair. 
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4 4 Poor  creature ! ” said  Elizabeth,  shutting  out 
the  sounds  with  her  two  hands,  as  the  muffled 
figure  was  borne  past  her  to  the  padded  room. 
“ I wonder  who  he  is  ?” 

“His  money  has  driven  him  mad,”  said  a 
doctor  who  stood  near.  “It  is  Julian  Frod- 
sham,  the  millionaire.  He  lost  his  wife  last 
month,  and  though  he  hardly  loved  her,  the 
loss  of  her  fortune,  which  returned  to  other 
heirs,  to  his  great  surprise,  was  the  last  straw 
that  broke  the  earners  back.” 

“Julian  Frodsham!”  repeated  Elizabeth, 
groping  in  the  dark  places  of  her  intelligence 
for  a clew.  “ Have  I seen  him  ? Have  I heard 
of  him?” 

“Very  likely,”  returned  the  doctor,  who  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  her  history.  “ He  has  been 
a man  of  mark  in  the  mercantile  world ; but  too 
great  a worshiper  of  Mammon.” 

“Julian  Frodsham,”  echoed  Elizabeth. 
“ Something  in  the  name  haunts  me.  Do  you 
know,”  she  said,  speaking  half  under  her  breath, 
quickly,  as  If  the  thoughts  crowded  upon  her 
too  fast  for  utterance,  “when  you  spoke  it  just 
now  a strange  picture  presented  itself  to  me. 
I saw  a new  moon  looking  in  through  a great 
alcove  window  across  a winter  landscape,  and  a 
young  girl  on  her  knees  before  it,  and  this  Julian 
Frodsham  stretching  out  his  arms  to  her,  with 
a countenance  dazzling  with  love.  And  yet, 
you  know,  I have  not  seen  the  man’s  face!” 

The  Doctor  looked  at  her  scrutinizingly ; 
there  was  a flush  on  her  usually  pallid  cheeks, 
and  a lustre  in  her  usually  wan  eyes,  as  if  a 
new  intelligence  animated  her.  “You  need 
rest,”  said  he,  “and  a blister  on  the  feet.” 

“ I ? Oh  no ! I never  felt  better.  I need 
more  occupation,  and  all  you  can  tell  me  about 
this  poor  man.  The  thought  of  him  recurs  to 
mo  in  all  manner  of  situations  and  scenes.  Can 
I have  dreamed  them  ? I feel  as  if  I were  sent 
here  to  do  him  service.  Shall  I have  the  care 
of  him?  Shall  I go  now  and  see  what  he 
needs  ?” 

“You!  why,  he  would  annihilate  you  with 
a word,  child.” 

“ 1 am  not  afraid.” 

44  He  would  tear  yon  limb  from  limb.” 

44  Yet  I controlled  4 Hamlet’  when  the  others 
failed.” 

44 Yes, yes;  true” — thoughtfully.  “But wait; 
the  others  have  not  failed  here.” 

44 But  when  they  do?” 

44  When  they  do  fail  you  shall  be  called.” 

And  so  it  happened  that  one  day  Elizabeth 
teas  4 4 called.” 

Mr.  Frodsham  was  literally  starving  to  death. 
Jle  would  take  no  food,  and  all  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  forcing  the  patient  had  utterly  failed. 
However,  his  violence  had  in  a measure  sub- 
sided ; and  in  the  intervals  he  would  sit  and 
count  his  fingers,  and  make  long  calculations 
on  the  walls  of  his  apartment  with  his  nails,  and 
tear  his  hair  and  clench  his  hands  till  the  blood 
spurted  forth,  at  the  results.  44 1 shall  come  to 
the  alms-house  yet,”  he  would  shriek  at  such 


times.  44 1 tell  you  I shall  bring  up  at  the  alms- 
house yet.  She  did ! she  did ! I tell  you  she 
! did/”  It  was  during  one  of  these  paroxysms 
that  Elizabeth’s  ministrations  began.  4 4 Come,” 
she  said,  softly  touching  his  clammy,  cold  hands* 
with  her  delicate  fingers ; “we  will  go  there 
together,  then : it  is  not  so  bad  there,  either ; 
there’s  a pleasant  fire  burning  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  tea-kettle  sings  on  the  hob,  and  the  cat 
purs  before  the  blaze.” 

44  Who  are  you  ?”  he  asked,  roughly,  motion- 
ing her  away.  44  Be  off  with  you ! I tell  you, 
you  have  deceived  me — yon  have  wronged  me ! 
There  was  a woman  who  loved  me  once,  but 
she  was  not  like  you!” 

“Tell  me  about  her,”  asked  Elizabeth,  with 
shining  eyes  and  trembling  mouth.  44  And  taste 
this . I prepared  it  myself  for  you:  see  how  good 
it  is!” 

44  Ah,  you  want  to  poison  me,  you  green-eyed 
witch;  I know  your  tricks.  You  want  my  mon- 
ey; but,  hist!  you  shall  never  touch  a coin  of  it ! 
Ah,  but  she  would  never  have  done  it ; she  was 
like  a rose,  dew-sprent — and  I was  her  ruin! 
Retribution  ? Ah,  get  away  with  your  poison 
stuff.  I’ll  none  of  it ! ” 

44  Oh,  indeed,  it  is  good  food,”  persisted  the 
patient  Elizabeth.  44  See,  I will  taste  it  my- 
self.” 

44  You  ? Ah,  you  look  true : you  have  hon- 
est eyes  and  a smile  like  hers.  If  I could  only 
hear  her  say 4 1 forgive  you,’  ” bending  low,  and 
whispering  in  Elizabeth’s  ear,  “for  I starved 
her,  body  and  soul ; she  was  a pauper,  you 
know,  after  that — a pauper!” 

“I  was  a pauper  once  myself,”  said  Eliza- 
beth, simply. 

“You!  Let  me  taste  it,  then;  let  me  see 
what  paupers’  fare  is  like.  There,  it  is  not  so 
bad!  not  so  bad!” 

“By  no  means!” 

44  Give  me  more.  There,  there  : now  sing 
tome.  You  can  sing?  She  sang  to  me  once, 
such  delicious  melodies,  full  of  sobs  and  sighs. 

I am  going  to  sleep  now.  Give  me  one  of  her 
songs — under  the  echo-tree  in  the  twilight — her 
lips  so  near  to  mine — her  breath  wasting  against 
my  cheek.  So.”  And  Elizabeth  sanjf: 

“Drop,  drop  thine  eyelids,  tired  soul, 

While  night  drops  down  npon  the  sea, 

And  in  the  heaven s from  pole  to  pole 
The  planets  move  mysteriously: 

For  rest  is  blest. 

And  here  confessed 
Is  my  true  love  for  thee ! 

“ Cease  thy  loud  beatings,  tired  heart, 

Perplexed  by  pain  aud  fear; 

The  stars  themselves,  they  shine  apart, 

Yet  feel  each  other  near; 

And  sighs  are  wings 
Whereon  Love  brings 
Thy  ‘farewell’  to  my  ear.” 

She  sang  it  slowly,  her  voice  falling  tone  by 
tone,  till  it  vanished  in  a tuneful  whisper,  the 
very  ghost  of  music.  The  lids  fallen,  the  lips 
half  smiling  and  composed,  the  brow  robbed  of 
its  hard  lines,  for  the  instant  his  whole  face 
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wore  the  mask  of  youth.  So  might  he  haye 
looked  when,  in  the  twilight  beneath  the  echo- 
tree,  she  had  sung  the  same  words  to  him  long 
before ; so  might  he  have  smiled  and  lifted  his 
* love-lighted  eyes  in  an  inspiration  of  recogni- 
tion, and  stretched  forth  his  arms  and  folded 
Elizabeth  to  his  heart. 

“ Elizabeth,  Elizabeth ! ” he  whispered,  hoarse- 
ly. “Speak  to  me,  dear  child!  I used  you 
ill,  but  you  love  me,  Elizabeth  ? Say  you  for- 
give me.  I have  no  breath  to  waste  in  mere 
words,  dearest.  I have  been  hurt  unto  death, 
through  the  pride  of  life  and  the  lusts  thereof. 
But  oh ! I have  loved  you  through  it  all,  dar- 
ling— you,  Elizabeth,  only  you ! Speak — quick- 
ly— darling!” 

Her  half-vacant  eyes  filled  up  to  the  brim 
with  sudden  intense  light  and  life,  which  touch- 
ed her  lips,  as  well,  into  a seraphic  smile,  and 
painted  cheek  and  chin  with  the  wild  rose  of 
health.;  all  the  frozen  sluices  of  her  heart  gave 
way  at  one  impulse ; for  the  moment  she  was 
once  again  pretty  Elizabeth  Brandon,  with  her 
lover’s  arm  about  her,  and  his  eyes  beseeching 
her ; all  the  bitter  intervening  years  had  slipped 
down  into  gulfs  of  forgetfulness ; she  remem- 
bered nothing  but  that  she  had  him  fast,  but 
that  she  loved  him. 

di  There  is  no  need  for  haste,”  she  said,  bend- 
ing toward  him ; “ have  I not  all  forever  to  tell 
you  my  love  in,  dear  ?” 

“ All  forever  there ! Oh  say  it  quickly  here ; 
Elizabeth,  my  love ! say  you  have  not  forgotten 
to  love  me!  Kiss  me  once  again  with  your 
fragrant  mouth.  Ah,  your  face  fades  away 
into  air! — do  not  go  away  now!  do  not  leave 
me  alone  forever ! Lean  over  me  so,  and  let 
my  soul  pass  into  yours!  ‘Good-by,  sweet- 
heart— good-by.’  " 

The  tired  eyelids  flickered,  the  smile  trem- 
bled and  went  out,  like  a light  that  flares  and 
dies ; the  hands  relaxed  their  hold  of  earth- 
gotten  gains ; Elizabeth’s  warm  lips  took  the 
last  dying  breath  of  Julian  Frodsham ! 


CUBA  AND  THE  OSTEND 
• MANIFESTO. 

THE  party  organized  under  the  name  of 
Young  America,  and  recognizing  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  as  its  leader,  had,  as  a principal  ob- 
ject, the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  How  that  party, 
in  1853,  killed  the  superannuated  leaders  of  the 
old  Democracy,  and  then  committed  suicide  by 
consenting  to  the  nomination  of  Frank  Pierce 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  are  mat- 
ters of  history,  and  I need  not  repeat  them. 
One  had  to  know,  personally,  Douglas,  Corry, 
Marshall,  and  Banders  to  appreciate  their  look 
of  blank  dismay  and  disgust  when  William  A. 
Marcy  was  called  to  the  State  Department. 

General  Pierce  organized  an  able  Cabinet. 
The  most  striking  figure  was  at  its  head.  Will- 
iam A.  Marcy  had  been  raised  and  educated  in  a 
school  that  held  principles  as  a sportsman  does 
money — as  so  much  capital  with  which  to  gam- 


ble. Thoroughly  imbued  with  such  teachings, 
he  had  not,  probably,  a solitary  conviction  of 
what  was  right  or  wrong  in  politics,  and  no  im- 
pulses to  embarrass  him  in  selecting  between 
the  two.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look  over 
his  career,  long  and  varied  as  it  was,  and  find 
one  act  that  does  not  justly  claim  our  approval 
All  that  he  accomplished  was  the  result  of  in- 
tellectual effort,  and  nothing  else.  Not  only 
as  a hard  student  did  he  gather  to  his  thought- 
ful mind  the  lessons  of  the  past,  but  as  a shrewd 
observer  he  understood  the  events  of  his  day, 
and  appreciated  the  actors,  so  as  to  acquire  and 
exercise  influence  without  resorting  to  the  low 
arts  peculiar  to  the  supple  politician.  Huge 
and  unwieldy  in  his  person,  rough  almost  to 
brutality  in  his  manner,  with  massive  head, 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  piercing  eyes ; possessed 
of  a relish  for  humor,  and  a power  of  sarcasm- 
based  on  a keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous — com- 
bined to  make  the  political  shams  of  his  day 
shrink  from  his  presence,  and  at  the  same  time 
fear  and  respect  his  power.  I doubt  whether 
William  A.  Marcy  had  a friend,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  he  had  what  is 
much  better — a wide  circle  of  earnest  support- 
ers who  believed  him  honest  and  capable. 

We  can  not  justly  hold  a man  accountable 
for  his  friends.  He  is  responsible  for  hi s ene- 
mies. The  former  select  him;  the  latter  he 
selects.  How  we  may  be  damaged  by  the  kind 
souls  that  circumstances  or  themselves  fasten  to 
us,  has  become  proverbial.  William  A.  Marcy 
managed  both  classes  with  admirable  judg- 
ment. The  officious  and  indiscreet  he  shook 
off,  while  with  a premeditation  and  malice 
aforethought  really  artistic,  he  created  his  ene- 
mies. One  of  these  last  was  a brother  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet — the  cold,  subtle,  and  un- 
principled Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  cynic  believes — is  he  not  right?— 'that 
a man  is  respected  in  this  wicked,  cowardly 
world  of  ours  just  in  proportion  to  the  harm 
he  can  do.  Who  has  ever  seen  a huge  fellow 
running  from  a hornet  without  appreciating  this 
fact?  For  one  act  originating  in  kind  impulse, 
have  we  not  a hundred  to  which  we  are  driven 
from  a fear  of  unpleasant  consequences  ? To 
this  may  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  the 
success  of  Governor  Marcy  and  Secretary  Da- 
vis ; and  our  political  friend*  who  practice  the 
amiable  virtues  might,  with  advantage,  note  the 
fact  and  study  the  examples. 

Young  America  had  no  representative  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Fierce ; but  the  leaders  had  too 
much  pluck  to  be  discouraged  on  that  account. 
As  much  of  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  “ old  fogies”  (as  the  elders  of  the  Democ- 
racy were  called)  was  in  our  foreign  policy,  an 
effort  was  inaugurated  to  secure  one  or  more 
representatives  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
corps.  With  Governor  Marcy  at  the  head  of 
the  State  Department,  this  effort  would  have 
been  fruitless  but  for  the  fact  that  it  received 
the  sanction  and  active  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Davis.  Pierre  Soule,  Senator  from 
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Louisiana,  was  selected;  and  the  post  asked 
for,  that  of  Minister  to  Spain.  There  was 
something  extremely  ludicrous  in  the  proposi- 
tion. Senator  Soute,  a Frenchman  by  birth 
and  education,  a Red  Republican  by  profession, 
and  a Democrat  in  principle,  had  signalized 
his  career  in  the  Senate  by  bitter,  continuous 
attacks  on  the  governments  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  of  Spain  in  particular.  To  send 
such  a man  abroad,  clothed  with  powers  as  a 
Minister,  was  the  absurdest  proposition  ever 
submitted  to  a civilized  nation.  It  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  so  re- 
garded by  its  proud  and  irritable  people.  That 
this  selection  should  be  acquiesced  in  by  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  not  in  the  secret  that 
actuated  the  appointment,  only  gives  additional 
proof  of  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  and  usages 
of  diplomacy.  To  choose  an  avowed  and  bit- 
ter enemy  as  our  representative  at  the  court  of 
a friendly  power,  was  to  close  the  door  to  all 
usefulness  in  the  Minister.  As  his  appoint- 
ment was  an  insult,  his  presence  would  be  a 
continued  irritation ; and  one  might  well  be  puz- 
zled to  know  how  important  information  could 
be  obtained,  or  advantageous  negotiations  con- 
ducted, by  such  an  agent. 

It  was  not  intended,  however,  by  the  man- 
agers of  this  little  affair  that  Pierre  Soulrf  should 
waste  his  time  in  picking  up  information  or  ne- 
gotiating treaties.  He  was  to  procure  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cuba,  either  by  purchase  or  by 
force.  And  they  were  well  aware  that  either 
process  could  not  in  any  event  be  a friendly 
one.  They  knew  that  no  class  or  clique  of 
politicians  was  to  be  found  in  Madrid  bold 
enough  to  advocate  or  consent  to  the  loss  of 
this  last  possession  out  of  the  many  that  had 
given  so  wide  a space  to  Spain  in  the  history 
of  conquest.  The  Spanish  grandee,  who  will 
live  upon  garlic  to  preserve  his  feathers,  and 
snffer  the  severest  privation  rather  than  soil  his 
hands  by  labor,  is  not  the  man  to  approach 
with  a proposition  based  on  his  weakness  or 
poverty.  Young  America  and  the  Southern 
politicians  were  well  aware  of  this.  But  Cuba, 
from  the  fact  that  we  wanted  it,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  was  a source  of  constant  irrita- 
tion. Every  thirty  days  the  American  flag — 
go  dear  to  the  South — was  grievously  insulted  ; 
and,  instead  of  instant  reparation  or  war,  it  all 
passed,  off  in  stupid  negotiations.  Young  Amer- 
ica was  too  impatient  and  the  South  too  proud 
for  such  delays  and  such  results.  They  wanted 
an  agent  whose  knowledge  of  diplomacy,  or 
rather  practice,  did  not  extend  beyond  a de- 
mand for  instant  apology  and  indemnity — or  his 
passport.  The  first  they  knew  would  not  be 
given;  but  the  last  could  be  forced,  and  Mr. 
Pierre  Soule  was  well  selected  for  that  busi- 
ness. 

Read  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  Davis,  Toombs, 
Mason,  Slidell,  and  others  of  the  South,  favored 
this  abominable  design.  While  Young  Amer- 
ica, full  of  honest  enthusiasm,  promulgated  the 


doctrine  of  Manifest  Destiny,  that  would  not 
only  extend  our  dominions  to  the  salt-water’s 
edge,  but  embrace  the  islands  adjacent,  the 
addition  of  two  slave  States  in  Cuba,  and  no 
end  to  slave  territory  taken  from  Mexico,  would 
serve  to  preserve  that  balance  of  power  upon 
which,  in  its  estimation,  depended  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Union,  the  Southern  intriguers  saw 
in  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  further  reasons  and 
means  for  the  breaking  up  of  that  Union,  and 
the  creation  of  a great  empire  based  on  slavery. 
This  design  of  a confederacy  of  slave  States, 
originating  with  John  C.  Calhoun,  had  been 
brooded  over  by  the  South  for  thirty  years,  and 
would  have  assumed  shape  long  before,  but  for 
the  presence  of  Heniy  Clay,  whose  great  mind  * 
embraced  the  entire  country,  and  to  whose 
heart  our  integrity  as  a people  was  dearer  than 
life  itself. 

Although  from  his  association  and  support 
as  a politician  one  might  reasonably  think 
otherwise,  I do  not  believe  Mr.  Soul6  was  ever 
affected  by  these  Southern  doctrines.  He  un- 
derstood them  well;  and  frequently,  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  called  my  attention  to  the  de- 
signs of  Southern  leaders.  But  he  believed 
that,  in  preserving  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  free  and  the  slave  States,  we  would  strength- 
en the  Union.  He  held  that,  while  Northern 
territory  should  be  acquired  and  given  np  to 
free  labor,  the  South  should  look  to  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America  for  the  addition 
of  slave  States.  He  believed  that,  in  these 
events,  the  Union  would  be  more  durable  than 
before. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  from  Mr. 
Marcy,  the  President  gave  way  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  Young  America  and  the  solicita- 
tions of  Southern  politicians.  He  appointed 
Mr.  Soule  Minister  to  Spain. 

The  Minister  was  not  long  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  his  diplomatic  talent. 
The  Black  Warrior , a merchant  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  sailing  in  the  waters  of  Cuba 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  was  fired  at 
and  brought  to  by  a Spanish  man-of-war. 
Under  the  then  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  sa- 
credness of  the  flag,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
emption from  the  right  of  search,  it  waa^ex- 
ceedingly  easy  to  get  a vessel  fired  into,  fili- 
busters, pirates,  and  slavers  had  only  to  run  up 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  secure  their  protection. 
Any  interference  was  then  at  the  risk  of  the 
party  interfering.  If  he  fortunately  seized  a 
pirate,  well  and  good  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  molested  an  honest  bark,  woe  betide  him ! 

— the  flag  had  been  insulted,  and  great  was  the 
indignation. 

In  this  instance,  the  flag  so  jealously  guard- 
ed by  Southern  politicians  was  grievously  in- 
sulted. A round  shot  from  a six-pounder  had 
ricochetted  across  the  bows  of  the  vessel  car- 
rying that  flag;  and  the  skipper,  under  the 
shadow  of  that  banner,  had  been  called  to  ac- 
count. The  country,  North  and  South,  was 
aroused  by  the  indignity ; and  from  the  press 
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and  the  stamp  came  loud  demands  for  apology. 
In  response  to  these  outcries,  Colonel  Sumner 
(since  Major-General  Sumner)  was  hurried  to 
Madrid  with  dispatches,  and  Young  America 
was  jubilant.  I asked  Mr.  Barringer,  Pierre 
Soule’s  immediate  predecessor,  and  then  in  Paris 
on  his  way  home,  if  he  thought  a war  likely  to 
grow  out  of  the  affair. 

“ Oh ! certainly  not.” 

“ I can  not  well  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 
Mr.  Soul£  will  certainly  demand  an  apology, 
and  that  will  not  be  given ; then  he  will  ask  for 
his  passports.” 

“ Hardly.  Sould  will  first  state  the  circum- 
stance, and  ask  if  the  outrage  is  sanctioned  by 
• the  Spanish  government.  The  Minister  will 
respond  that  he  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
facts ; he  will  reply  as  soon  as  he  receives  them. 
A month  will  be  exhausted  in  waiting  for  reli- 
able intelligence ; and  when  this  at  last  arrives 
a long  correspondence  will  spring  up  in  relation 
thereto.  When,  at  last,  the  responsibility  is 
settled,  the  question  comes  as  to  the  indem- 
nity; and  when  this,  after  a tiresome  corre- 
spondence, is  determined  upon,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  will  take  up  some  old  claim 
against  our  government  or  citizens,  and  ask  to 
have  it  admitted  as  a set-off.  This  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  further  correspond- 
ence, and  by  the  time  it  is  at  an  end  the  Black 
Warrior  outrage  will  have  passed  from  the  mem- 
ory of  man.”  J 

The  shrewd  remarks  of  Mr.  Barringer  showed 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Ministry 
and  European  diplomacy.  But  they  exhibited 
a profound  ignorance  of  Pierre  Sould.  The 
correspondence  opened  as  the  ex-Minister  pre- 
dicted. The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
sponded that  he  was  not  yet  prepared,  as  he 
was  awaiting  later  and  important  intelligence. 
Mr.  Sonld  immediately  protested.  He  claimed 
that  the  Cuban  mail,  that  left  subsequent  to  the 
event  under  consideration,  arrived  previous  to 
his  dispatches ; and  certainly  so  grave  an  event, 
affecting  the  peace  of  two  great  nations,  was 
not  left  unexplained  by  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba.  He  must  insist  upon  an  immediate  re- 
sponse. Twenty-four  hours  after,  this  peremp- 
tory demand  remaining  unanswered,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Legation,  Mr.  Perry, 
appeared  before  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 

“I  am  instructed,  your  Excellency,  by  the 
American  Minister,  to  say  that  he  secs  no  good 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  delay  in  respond- 
ing to  his  note  demanding  an  explanation  for 
the  recent  insult  to  our  flag.  Your  Excellency 
will  observe,”  the  Secretary  continued,  looking 
at  his  watch,  “that  it  is  now  twelve  o’clock. 
At  this  hour  to-morrow,  I am  instructed  to  say, 

I will  call  again.  If  the  response  is  not  ready, 
his  Excellency  wishes  his  passports.” 

“My  God,  young  man!”  said  the  startled 
Minister,  “his  passports?  Does  Mr.  Sould 
mean  war?  Would  he  involve  these  two  great 
powers  in  a war?” 

“ I am  not  instructed  by  his  Excellency  as 


to  his  intentions,  other  than  what  I have  al- 
ready said.  I wish  your  Excellency  a good- 
morning.” 

The  note  was  received  ere  the  twenty-four 
hours  had  passed,  and  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. There  was  no  excuse  for  demanding 
passports ; and,  alas ! no  hope  of  a war. 

The  fact  is,  Senator  Sould  soon  discovered 
that,  between  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  at  home  and 
dull,  honest,  yet  experienced  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Madrid, 
he  had  more  than  he  could  well  manage.  Cal- 
deron, as  I have  said,  was  dull  and  honest; 
but  his  long  residence  at  Washington  as  Minis- 
ter had  given  him  a correct  knowledge  of  our 
government  and  a fair  appreciation  of  our  peo- 
ple. He  was  able,  therefore,  to  meet  Soule' 
successfully,  although  vastly  his  inferior  in  er- 
ery  respect. 

I do  not  recollect,  if  indeed  I ever  knew,  who 
proposed  the  Ostend  Convention.  The  design 
was  that  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  Sould 
should  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  compare 
notes,  and  give  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton the  benefit  of  their  information  touching  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  I can  readily  imagine  the 
alacrity  with  which  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  con- 
sented to,  if  he  did  not  suggest  this  pitfall.  He 
had  little  faith  in  Southern  politicians,  and 
none  whatever  in  Young  America.  He  de- 
spised Buchanan,  hated  Sould,  and  laughed  at 
Mason ; and  must  have  chuckled  at  the  thought 
of  exhibiting  them  to  the  world  as  making  a 
proposition  as  impracticable  as  it  was  odious. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  even  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  antecedents  of 
these  men,  how  they  could  possibly  agree  upon 
any  one  thing.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  Sould  had  sought  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  as  the  representative  of  a party  honestly 
and  enthusiastically  imbued  with  the  doctrine 
of  Manifest  Destiny — a destiny  that  would  event- 
ually give  the  continent  of  North  America  to 
one  grand,  powerful,  and  perfect  republic — Ma- 
son was  the  blind,  narrow,  and  bigoted  believer 
in  a Southern  Confederacy,  and  wished  Coba 
for  additional  slave  States ; while  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, knowing  little  of,  and  caring  less  for  either 
project,  was  looking  anxiously  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  had  a profound  respect  for  Southern 
influence,  and  a wholesome  fear  of  the  reckless 
organization  that  in  the  late  National  Conven- 
tion had  so  effectually  put  a quietus  to  his  po- 
litical claims. 

George  Sanders  and  Mr.  Sickles  had  contrived 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  Felix  Pyat^  Kos- 
suth, young  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Red  Republicans,  whose  favorite  re- 
sort was  the  house  of  Mr.  Sanders,  where  din- 
ners were  given  and  duly  chronicled,  and  revo- 
lutions plotted ; but  that  the  American  Minis- 
ter should  partake  greatly  disgusted  my  worthy 
chief  in  Paris,  who  roundly  asserted  that  such 
undignified  and  unprincipled  conduct  greatly 
impaired  Mr.  Mason’s  usefulness  as  a Minister, 
and  retarded  his  diplomatic  work.  What  this 
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usefulness  and  work  consisted  of  would  puzzle 
one  to  say,  unless  they  were  a profound  gravity 
of  deportment,  and  a close  imitation  of  diplo- 
matic life,  very  difficult  to  maintain  when  the 
actor  had  any  sense  of  fun  in  his  composition. 

The  Ostend  Convention  was  an  absurdity. 
What  information  those  three  gentlemen  could 
gather  up,  other  than  that  already  possessed  by 
the  administration  at  home,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  But  when  we  remember  that  this 
trio  of  sages  were  not  ministers,  had  no  diplo- 
matic power,  but  w'ere  merely  the  clerks  or 
agents  of  the  State  Department,  and  that  even 
the  head  of  the  State  Department  was  only  the 
clerk  of  the  President,  and  that  the  President 
could  not  move  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate,  the  amazement,  and  next  the  amuse- 
ment, of  the  diplomates  in  Europe  can  be  ap- 
preciated. 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  made  over  the  heads  of  the 
administration,  showing  the  necessity  of  seizing 
upon  Cuba,  how  it  could  be  accomplished,  and 
how  such  seizure — albeit  in  the  teeth  of  certain 
maxims  cherished  by  civilized  people — was  yet 
an  “ honest  thing.”  Unsophisticated  people  saw' 
in  it  only  a shameful  exhibition  of  unprincipled 
knavery  on  the  part  of  these  pretended  repre- 
sentatives. The  immorality  of  the  proceeding 
does  not  astound  us  so  much  as  its  intense  stu- 
pidity. Diplomatic  effort  has  but  one  moral 
criterion,  and  that  is  Success.  We  have  seen, 
as  every  student  must  see,  how  governments, 
while  professing  the  purest  and  highest  regard 
for  rights  of  all  sorts,  unhesitatingly  trample 
upon  them  when  their  safety  or  interests  seem 
to  demand  the  sacrifice.  But  it  is  something 
new  in  history,  and  unique  in  diplomacy,  to 
plan  a burglary  of  such  magnificent  proportions, 
and  to  publish  the  prospectus  in  advance.  That 
these  prominent  men  should  unhesitatingly  as- 
sume the  moral  status  of  our  people  to  be  on  a 
level  with  such  a paper,  and  give  the  world  to 
understand  that  such  an  appeal  would  be  popu- 
lar, was  most  infamous ; and  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Marcy  should  have  consented  to  the  act  seems 
incredible,  unless  he  saw  in  it,  as  he  probably 
did,  the  willful  suicide  of  these  obnoxious  poli- 
ticians. 

The  Convention  assembled.  I was  to  have 
been  its  secretary,  but  declined  in  favor  of  Mr. 
D.  K.  M4Bea,  American  Consul  at  Paris.  Mr. 
Soule  came  prepared  with  an  elaborate  docu- 
ment, but  with  the  tact  and  penetration  peculiar 
to  him,  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Buchanan  with 
an  earnest  request  that  he  w'ould  adopt  it,  and 
consider  it  merely  a few  thoughts  hastily  thrown 
together,  and  from  them,  as  from  the  rough 
ore,  produce  the  finished  coin  of  his  owrn  crea- 
tion. The  ponderous  Pennsylvanian,  complete- 
ly carried  away  by  the  flattery,  w'orked  out  the 
Manifesto.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  this  docu- 
ment, os  it  originally  stood  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  did  not  exhibit  one  redeem- 
ing feature.  The  most  abandoned  criminal 
could  scarcely  have  thrown  out  a more  bare- 


faced plea  in  behalf  of  villainy  than  did  this  so- 
called  statesman  of  Pennsylvania.  Born  and 
raised  in  a free  State,  where  all  his  early  and 
better  associations  ought  surely  to  have  en- 
deared freedom  to  him,  he  yet  sold  himself  to 
Southern  masters — and  for  what  ? — and  placed 
on  record  in  this  notorious  Manifesto  his  con- 
viction that  our  possession  of  Cuba  was  a neces- 
sity, in  order  to  perpetuate  slavery  there ; for 
its  seizure  by  any  other  power  would  most  like- 
ly result  in  the  emancipation  of  its  slaves ; and 
such  a menace  to  our  peculiar  institution  threat- 
ened injury  and  danger  to  our  government,  and 
hence  there  wras  no  remedy  for  the  evil  but  a 
forced  purchase  or  seizure  of  the  island. 

The  original  draft,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  was  corrected  here  and  there  by  Mr. 
Soul6,  who  endeavored  to  soften  it  somewhat 
by  a few  moral  paragraphs  and  rather  pious.re- 
flections ; while  traces  might  be  seen  of  Judge 
Mason’s  pen  correcting  a few  verbal  inaccura- 
cies. The  naked  deformity  of  the  thing  seems 
to  have  shocked  even  the  Frenchman.  x Judge 
Mason  can  scarcely  be  held  accountable.  It 
depended  very  much  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  dinner  that  he  signed  the  paper.  But  Mr. 
Buchanan  offered  himself  unhesitatingly  and 
shamelessly  for  sale.  The  Presidency  was  his 
object ; that  secured,  he  cared  little  for  the  dis- 
asters he  brought  upon  the  republic,  even  should 
the  gratification  of  his  vanity  and  ambition  in- 
volve the  very  destruction  of  the  republic  itself. 

The  Ostend  Manifesto  was  received  with 
grins  by  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Europe,  and 
ridiculed  and  abused  at  home.  The  trap  in- 
tended for  Mr.  Marcy  caught  those  who  made  it. 

“ I have  read  your  paper,  gotten  up  at  Os- 
tend, with  great  interest,”  said  Drouyn  de 
L’Huys,  gravely,  to  Mr.  Mason,  “and  I must 
say  that  it  is  able  and  clear.  I never  before 
understood  your  American  policy.” 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the  simple  mind 
of  the  Virginian  diplomate ; but  restraining  his 
wrath  until  he  reached  his  carriage,  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  emphatically, 

“D — n his  impudence!” 

One  of  the  Commission,  however,  was  emi- 
nently successful.  At  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  following  its  publication,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, its  reputed  author,  received  the  nomin- 
ation as  the  Democratic  candidate  for- the  Presi- 
dency. Young  America  w as  true  to  its  pledge  ; 
and  the  Southern  politicians  saw  in  this  man  a 
creature  they  could  mould  to  their  own  traitor- 
ous purposes — even  then  clearly  defined.  They 
were  not  mistaken.  The  Minister  w ho  had  un- 
hesitatingly appended  his  signature  to  his  own 
degradation,  in  the  hope  of  such  a reward  os 
w*as  eventually  given  him,  occupied  the  Presi- 
dential chair  in  stolid  indifference  for  four  years ; 
while,  to  his  knowledge,  the  most  active  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  the  destruction 
of  the  government  that  had  so  honored  him. 

“I  am  the  last  President  of  the  United 
States!”  he  said,  in  a tone  indicative  of  tri- 
umph rather  than  of  sorrow. 
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• A WORD  FOR  GRANDFATHERS. 

EVERY  man  is  bound  to  have  a grandfa- 
ther on  each  side  of  the  house,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not ; yet  every  man  is  not  hound 
to  be  a grandfather.  Your  father  and  your  mo- 
ther, dear  reader,  surely  had  each  a father,  yet 
you  may  have  no  children  of  your  own,  or,  if 
you  have  children,  they  may  not  have  any.  I 
never  saw  cither  of  my  grandfathers,  and  have 
never  been  made  particularly  acquainted  with 
their  personal  traits.  I am  glad  to  think  of 
them  as  rejoicing  a hundred  and  a hundred  and 
three  years  ago,  in  their  different  homes  in  the 
same  country  village,  over  the  birth  of  the  lit- 
tle boy  and  girl  who  some  twenty-five  years 
afterward  were  to  be  joined  in  marriage,  and 
to  have  thirteen  children,  myself  the  twelfth  of 
them.  To  me,  therefore,  a grandfather  seems 
to  be  as  remote  and  venerable  as  the  antedilu- 
vians, and  Noah  and  Abraham  are  as  near  to 
my  imagination  and  to  my  affections  as  they. 

Such  being  my  very  solemn  idea  of  a grand- 
father, I never  expected  to  be  one;  or,  if  I 
might  ever  chance  to  rise  to  that  august  dig- 
nity, I supposed  that  it  would  imply  venerable 
old  age,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
foot  on  the  brink.  But  the  awful  experience 
has  come.  To  my  amazement  I am  a grand- 
hither,  and  a very  decided  one  too,  yet  with 
none  of  the  expected  marks.  I am  quite  sure 
of  being  backed  up  by  hundreds  of  my  read- 
ers in  similar  plight,  when  1 declare  that  I 
never  felt  younger  in  my  life,  never  enjoyed 
nature,  art,  society  so  much,  and  that  this 
chubby  little  fellow  whom  I found  in  my  daugh- 
ter’s arms  on  my  return  from  abroad,  and  who 
has  so  saucily  pulled  my  beard  and  laughed  in 
my  face  instead  of  holding  out  to  me  a ticket-of- 
leave  from  life  as  a superannuated  dotard,  is  a 
pledge  to  me  of  new  youth,  and  from  this  fresh 
and  sparkling  cup  of  child  glee  I drink  new  joy 
that  makes  me  young  again. 

I dreamed  of  this  little  fellow  often  before  he 
came,  and  wherever  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  the  litany  of  the  English  Church  was 
read,  the  one  petition  that  presents  the  mother’s 
hope  before  God  always  came  home  to  my  heart. 
The  word  of  his  birth  was  duly  sent,  but  by 
strange  mishap  it  was  delayed  several  weeks 
from  the  misdirection  of  four  or  five  letters, 
and  not  till  reaching  Florence,  in  October,  did 
I know  the  good  newrs.  One  likes  to  associate 
household  experiences  with  exalting  names  and 
institutions,  and  there  was  no  presumption  sure- 
ly in  bearing  the  thought  of  the  child  and  mo- 
ther the  next  day  into  the  charming  old  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  and  commending  them  to  God’s 
blessing  there.  Dante,  I believe,  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  that  famous  shrine,  and  although  his 
bones  still  remain  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  his  statue 
stands  in  colossal  majesty  before  that  church, 
and  his  stately  monument  appeals  to  you  as 
you  enter  the  door.  It  is  fair  for  every  one  to 
speak  honestly  his  own  experience,  and  I can 
honestly  say  that  Dante  has  for  years  been  with 


us  a household  name  and  face,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  right  to  take  him  into  our  family  secret, 
and  expect  him  to  join  in  the  stranger’s  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  at  that  shrine.  I have  taught 
my  children  to  love  and  honor  him  for  his 
strength  and  gentleness,  his  peerless  sense  of 
the  worth  of  woman,  and  his  illuminated  and 
enraptured  devotion.  We  generally  remem- 
bered his  festival  in  our  country  home,  and  this 
very  girl  of  mine,  who  has  a charmed  touch  for 
flowers,  had  sometimes  twined  a garland  for  the 
rock  that  bears  his  sculptured  name.  There 
was  comfort  in  this  remembrance,  and  I did 
not  ask  the  Pope  to  absolve  me  from  the  sin  of 
thinking  more  of  the  benediction  that  the  great 
poet’s  spirit  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear  than 
of  that  w hich  the  robed  priest  intoned  from  the 
altar  in  his  moniing  mass. 

At  Rome  and  Naples  the  new  treasure  went 
w’ith  me,  and  I know  that  I do  no  wrong  to 
thousands  of  my  readers  in  affectionate  fami- 
lies in  taking  them  into  my  confidence,  and  in 
believing  that  they  will  think  me  no  more  in 
my  dotage  than  they  are.  It  wtus  pleasant  to 
find  some  American  children  in  Rome,  and  I 
do  not  know  wThen  I have  been  more  impressed 
than  by  going  with  a large  American  family 
into  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  seeing 
these  little  ones  running  about  with  w*ax  tapers 
in  their  hands  among  the  graves  of  children 
younger  than  themselves,  and  buried  there  by 
pious  hands  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago.  Among  other  inscriptions  there  was 
the  familiar  symbol  of  Christian  faith,  the  name 
of  Christ  in  monogram,  knowm  as  Chi  Iio  — 
and  I was  glad  to  find  this  in  a Roman  store  in- 
laid in  mosaic  in  a pretty  jewel  for  our  boy— 
his  grandfather’s  first  gift. 

How  full  of  events  a few  weeks  may  be ! and 
if  you  add  the  ten  or  twelve  days*  time  required 
for  a letter  to  reach  Europe,  and  the  ten  or 
twelve  days  required  for  your  passage  home, 
you  have  nearly  a month  of  interval  between 
hearing  from  home  and  reaching  there.  How 
many  things  may  have  happened  during  that  in- 
terval ! and  while  you  are  at  sea  you  are  out  of 
reach  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  marvelous  wire 
under  the  ocean  has  no  word  to  say  to  the  ships 
that  are  coursing  over  the  ocean  bed.  How 
eagerly  and  anxiously  the  returning  traveler 
snatches  the  first  newspaper  that  the  pilot  brings 
to  him  far  out  at  sea ! and  how  great  is  his  relief 
to  find  no  record  of  disaster  or  death  to  any 
one  whom  he  knows  and  loves ! In  eleven  days 
our  good  ship  reached  the  New  York  dock ; and 
what  face  w'as  ever  more  welcome  to  a return- 
ing pilgrim  than  the  young  mother’s  face  there, 
whose  smile,  with  her  two  sisters’,  told  that  all 
was  w’ell  in  the  home  1 The  grandfather  and 
the  grandchild  were  soon  introduced,  and  it 
was  more  than  love  at  first  sight,  such  as  ro- 
mancers tell  of ; for  it  was  love  that  had  come 
before  sight,  and  which  sight  only  confirmed. 

In  due  time  came  the  baptism.  After  a se- 
vere storm  the  clouds  vanished,  and  a charming 
sunshine  looked  upon  us  through  our  windows 
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on  Sunday  afternoon,  as  we  met  for  this  serv- 
ice. The  company  was  small,  yet  character- 
istic ; and  besides  the  father  and  mother,  two 
grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers,  there  was 
a great-grandmother,  from  whose  bepign  face 
looked  so  many  years  of  Heaven's  blessing,  with 
•a  love  that  was  amply  answered  by  children, 
and  children’s  children,  and  their  children. 
The  baptized  child  did  his  part  well,  and  in  one 
respect  remarkably  so.  While  his  grandfather, 
who  was  the  officiating  minister,  said  the  words 
of  the  sendee,  the  little  fellow  held  the  Byzan- 
tine cross  in  his  hand,  and  looked  the  minister 
all  the  while  full  in  the  face,  as  if  wholly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  transaction,  and  quite 
determined  to  be  a good  soldier  under  the  great 
commission.  One  said,  44  It  is  the  child’s  an- 
gel guardian  that  moves  him  to  do  this but  a 
smart  grandmother  said,  44  The  baby  thought 
that  you  were  talking  to  him,  and  so  he  looked 
at  you  and  listened  all  the  while.” 

This  little  boy  is  but  a specimen  of  the  great 
host  of  little  Americans  that  come  to  our  hearts 
and  homes,  to  renew  the  first  loves  of  parents 
and  children,  and  interpret  to  us  the  inexhaust- 
ible fullness  of  true  life.  Gather  together,  you 
great  and  goodly  company,  who  are  interested 
in  the  grandchild  in  your  own  house,  and  let 
us  help  each  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  the  richness  of  this  relation.  We 
will  not  begin  with  the  creation  or  the  deluge, 
nor  undertake  to  give  a history  of  grandfathers 
and  grandchildren  since  the  day  of  Enoch ; nor 
will  we  go  into  the  philosophy  of  the  parental 
love,  that  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  We 
know  that  we  love  our  children,  first  of  all,  from 
a certain  instinct,  because  they  are  ours ; and 
we  know  that  while  with  the  lower  animals  this 
love  ceases  with  the  dependence  of  the  young 
animal  upon  the  parent  for  aliment,  with  the 
human  being  the  love  deepens  as  the  relation 
of  parent  and  child  is  ripened  and  strength- 
ened by  growing  sympathy  and  mutual  service. 
Now  this  very  affection  that  we  have  for  our 
own  children  does  not  rest  in  them  alone,  as 
they  grow  in  years  and  knowledge  and  rise  into 
youth  and  maturity.  We  still  yearn  for  a lit- 
tle child  to  love,  and  there  is  a void  in  the 
house  where  there  is  none.  Good  Providence 
has  benignly  met  this  need  of  our  nature  by  or- 
daining that  when  our  children  grow  up  their 
place  shall  be  supplied,  or  rather  truly  filled, 
by  children  of  theirs,  and  so  the  child  is  not 
set  aside,  but  rather  restored  in  the  grand- 
child. 

J do  not  exactly  know  how  to  analyze  the 
kind  of  affection  that  is  so  ready  to  cling  to  a 
grandchild.  We  love  that  little  fellow  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  moralist  or  theologian  to 
define  the  feeling  or  urge  the  duty.  He  is 
blood  of  our  blood  and  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
in  the  form  that  most  expresses  dependence 
and  wins  protection.  He  is  the  child  of  onr 
child,  and  we  love  him  for  our  sake,  for  his 
mother’s  or  father’s  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
sake.  We  see  in  him  not  only  himself,  but  the 


whole  world  of  affection  with  which  he  is  re- 
lated. In  that  boy  or  girl  in  our  daughter’s 
arms  we  see  as  in  a mirror  the  face  of  our 
daughter  when  she  was  in  her  mother's  arms ; 
and  that  mother’s  face  smiles  again  upon  us 
with  new  grace,  whether  from  the  earthly  home 
or  from  the  heavenly  mansion. 

Then  this  child  is  nearer  onr  heart  from  being 
an  interpreter  of  the  plan  of  God  for  our  hu- 
man life.  He  shows  to  us  how  it  is  that  God 
is  ever  educating  us  for  himself,  and  calling  us 
to  live  in  fresh  and  undying  affection  by  ever 
setting,  like  Jesus,  a little  child  in  the  midst 
of  us.  If  we  have  only  our  own  children  to 
love,  the  time  will  come  when  they  wiH  grow 
up  and  be  full  of  new  interests  and  cares  that 
may  come  between  them  and  our  hearts. 
When  these  children  of  ours  have  children 
their  affections  are  softened,  and  their  hearts 
are  quickened  toward  us  and  ours  toward  them 
by  this  new  attraction,  that  sends  a child  into 
the  family  not  to  be  the  rival  of  any,  but  the 
friend  of  all.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  leaven 
of  rivalry  does  come  in  with  the  grandchild, 
and  a second  marriage  interferes  with  the 
grandchild’s  place,  by  bringing  a new  crop  of 
children  into  the  house.  Here  opens  upon  us 
a practical  question  that  we  may  as  well  meet 
manfully  at  once,  this  question  of  second  mar- 
riages. 

It  surely  seems  to  be  the  true  order  of  life 
that  grandchildren  should  come  generally  when 
children  cease  to  be  bom  of  the  grandparents ; 
and  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  which  is  about  as 
early  as  a woman  may  expect  to  be  a grand- 
mother, she  may  reasonably  expect  to  have 
won  her  maternal  honors,  and  entered  upon  the 
list  of  retired  but  not  indolent  dignities.  If  a 
stray  lamb,  however,  does  come  into  the  old 
fold  at  that  autumnal  season,  be  it  heartily  wel- 
come, and  the  child  and  the  grandchild  make 
merry  together  in  the  dance  that  joins  two 
generations  in  one.  But  is  it  well  for  people 
to  form  new  connections  that  virtually  put  the 
first  children  away  from  the  heart  and  home, 
and  bring  a young  wife  into  the  place  of  the 
venerable  mother  who  has  gone?  It  may  be 
of  little  use  to  moralize  upon  this  subject,  or 
try  to  reason  on  any  matter  connected  with 
our  strongest  passions ; but  every  little  helps, 
and  this  poor  word  of  mine  may  open  the  eyes 
of  some  man  or  woman  who  is  about  to  play 
the  fool.  I will  put  the  case  to  any  reasonable 
man  who  is  father  of  a family,  and  who  at  a 
grave  age  finds  himself  a widower.  Suppose 
him  to  be  sixty  years  old,  with  half  a dozen 
children  who  look  to  him  for  affection  and  sup- 
port. Shall  he  marry  again  or  not  ? He  can 
be  wise  in  his  course,  and  he  can  be  very  fool- 
ish. He  can  use  his  experience  and  reason, 
and  either  not  marry  at  all,  and  trust  to  a 
daughter  or  sister  to  preside  over  bis  house,  or 
he  may  marry  some  sensible  and  companiona- 
ble lady  of  congenial  years,  who  will  secure  to 
him  sociality  and  affection  without  the  passion 
and  the  liabilities  that  go  with  young  blood. 
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He  may  do  this,  or  he  may  tumble  over  head 
and  ears  into  love,  as  madly  as  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  the  first  pretty 
girl  that  he  meets  upon  any  terms  of  confidence. 
Balzac  says  that  the  most  dangerous  period  of 
a man’s  passions  is  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
since  then  the  senses  have  not  lost  their  fire, 
while  the  fancy  and  imagination  have  lost 
much  of  their  controlling,  exalting,  and  re- 
fining sway.  But  he  does  not  adequately  state 
the  danger;  for  not  only  do  the  senses  stir 
strongly  at  that  age,  but  the  fancy  and  imagin- 
ation in  many  men,  and  perhaps  especially  in 
men  of  culture,  are  in  full  play  not  only  then 
but  long  after ; and  men,  and  women  too,  have 
been  famous  sentimentalists  and  lovers  at  the 
very  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  when  they  ought 
to  be  meditating  upon  grim  Death  and  his  dart, 
rather  than  upon  the  chubby  face  of  Cupid  and 
his  arrow.  Elderly  men  may  certainly  fall 
madly  in  love,  and  make  complete  fools  of 
themselves,  by  marrying  young  girls  and  tend- 
ing babies  of  their  own,  when  it  would  be  far 
more  proper  for  them  to  be  content  with  play- 
ing with  their  grandchildren.  It  is  natural 
enough  for  a young  man  to  be  a little  out  of 
his  head  with  love,  and  wo  laugh  at  young 
people  in  all  charity  when  we  remember  our 
own  moon-struck  period,  and  think  that  these 
twinges,  like  those  of  the  toothache,  are  not 
fatal  to  life.  But  old  men  in  love  are  in  a 
ridiculous  plight,  and  their  trouble  may  in- 
crease instead  of  ceasing  with  time ; for  while 
love  should  raise  a young  man  to  new  dignity 
as  a husband  and  father,  it  entangles  an  old 
man  in  unseemly  pleasures  and  untimely  cares. 

We  must  not  be  illiberal  toward  elderly  men ; 
and  every  man  must  have  some  genuine  wo- 
manly heart  to  care  for  him,  whether  it  be  in  a 
mother,  daughter,  sister,  or  wife.  A true  man, 
however  old,  can  rarely  fail  of  having  such  a 
heart  in  his  home,  and  he  will  not  need  to  mar- 
ry a giddy  girl  to  save  himself  from  being  whol- 
ly alone,  or  else  regarded  as  a supernumerary  in 
a family  that  will  be  more  at  ease,  and  perhaps 
richer,  by  having  him  away  or  in  his  grave. 
The  grandchild  can  help  him  often  out  of  his 
perplexity  by  giving  him  a new  object  of  love, 
and  a fresh  hold  on  the  old  affection  for  his 
child.  He  can  thus  have  the  affection,  without 
the  labor  and  anxiety  of  his  years  of  direct  care 
for  his  children ; and  love  survives  and  thrives, 
while  the  severity  of  its  first  labor  is  lost. 

Then,  moreover,  a genial  grandfather  has 
full  opportunity  to  refresh  his  social  affections 
in  the  society  that  comes  to  him  with  his  new 
and  dignified  condition.  He  is  thrown  among 
children  and  young  people  in  a way  befitting  his 
character.  He  has  little  playmates  that  throw 
the  sunshine  and  the  dew  of  childhood  upon 
his  path,  and  he  meets  the  companions  of  his 
children  upon  a worthy  and  agreeable  footing, 
with  that  due  access  to  sprightly  and  refined 
female  society  which  is  so  good  for  the  spirits 
of  all  men,  however  old  or  young.  Our  princi- 
ple, therefore,  although  somewhat  exacting,  is 


not  narrow  or  morose,  but  broad  and  liberal, 
and  we  insist  upon  making  more  instead  of 
less  of  this  much-abused  human  life  under  our 
grandfatherly  code.  We  insist  upon  making 
the  old  roan  young  again  by  giving  him  a young 
playmate,  who  shall  make  him  merry  as  well  as 
wise  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  who  shall  re-  • 
open  his  old  stores  of  funny  tales  by  the  fire- 
side, and  pull  him  out  upon  the  lawn  or  into 
the  garden  and  grove,  and  sing  over  to  him  the 
old  songs,  and  rehearse  to  him  the  old  primers 
of  nature  and  the  schools.  If  a thoughtful  man 
of  fifty-five  or  sixty  will  watch  carefully  the 
growth  and  development  of  a bright  child,  note 
all  the  motions  of  instinct,  intelligence,  and  af- 
fection, and  do  what  he  can  to  teach  and  train 
the  little  one,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  him- 
self learning  quite  as  much  as  he  teaches ; and 
the  Grandfather  Whiteheads  have  already  made 
for  themselves  a name  in  onr  household  litera- 
ture. 

There  is  great  comfort  for  an  elderly  man's 
languid  or  invalid  hours  in  the  thought  that  he 
can  still  be  of  use  to  a young  creature  whom  he 
loves,  and  who  is  learning  to  love  him.  He 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  make  his  usual 
business  appointments,  or  brilliant  enough  to 
meet  his  accomplished  friends,  but  he  can  make 
an  appointment  with  this  little  play-fellow, 
and  meet  him  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  green 
on  equal  terms.  If  he  is  so  old  and  infirm 
as  to  be  out  of  place  in  the  gay  circle,  he 
is  not  out  of  place  where  he  is  loved,  and  his 
face  is  always  lovely  to  the  child  to  whom  he 
has  ever  been  loving,  and  who  interprets  looks 
by  the  heart  back  of  them,  not  by  the  shows 
upon  and  around  them.  Great  and  unceasing 
may  be  also  the  grandmother’s  joy  in  this  com- 
panionship, for  she  is  a mother  still,  and  has 
the  doting  heart  and  exbaustless  powers  of 
pleasing  that  come  to  her  by  nature,  and  are  so 
trained  and  enlarged  by  experience.  When 
she  takes  the  grandchild  into  her  arms  she  re- 
hearses the  story  of  her  own  maternal  life,  and 
fondles  her  own  first  children  over  again  in  this 
new  sprig  from  their  tree. 

Instead  of  finding  my  grandfatherly  dignity 
interfering  with  the  freshness  and  geniality  of 
life,  it  seems  to  be  quite  otherwise,  and  already 
very  pleasant  associations  have  gathered  around 
this  new  hope.  A few  weeks  ago  I met  a lady 
whom  I knew  in  her  girlhood  as  one  of  two  sis- 
ters, a blonde  and  a brunette,  who  were  belles  of 
mark.  The  brunette  seemed  to  me  as  bright  and 
handsome  as  ever,  yet  she  told  me  that  she  had 
lately  became  a grandmother,  and  a child  had 
been  born  to  her  eldest  son.  My  memory  may 
be  a bore  to  my  readers,  yet  I must  'tell  you 
that  I knew  well  not  only  this  son,  but  also  his 
young  wife,  when  they  were  children,  and  I can 
recall  a charming  summer  day  when  I sat  with 
this  girl’s  mother  by  a river’s  bank  in  the  coun- 
try with  a young  party,  and  we  were  all  young 
and  a little  romantic  too.  That  was  long  ago ; 
but  even  now,  at  this  sober  time  of  life,  I have 
enjoyed  this  late  little  walk  and  chat  with  this 
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s ' lively  brunette  grandmother,  and  told  her  that 
I was  glad  to  see  her  keep  up  so  well  the  credit 
of  her  class,  and  prove  that  grandparents  must 
not  be,  of  necessity,  as  old  as  Methuselah  and 
as  wrinkled  as  the  mamxnied  mothers  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

Again,  I met,  on  returning  from  abroad,  a val- 
ued friend  whose  daughter  was  married  about  a 
year  before,  and  we  interchanged  greetings  with 
a heartiness  that  we  never  knew  until  we  had 
been  lifted  to  the  same  dignity  by  Heaven’s 
blessing  on  our  children’s  marriage.  We  had 
a good  long  talk  together,  and  be  afterward 
asked  me  to  a grandparents’  dinner  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  own  birth  and  of  his  daughter’s 
marriage.  It  seemed  odd  thus  to  go  to  an  old 
folks’  party ; but  we  went  from  our  house  as 
grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  and  had  a good 
time.  Bountiful  and  beautiful  was  the  feast, 
a banquet  of  luxuries;  and  above  all  orna- 
ments towered  the  especial  symbol  of  the  oc- 
casion— a sugar  cradle  with  a baby  in  it,. min- 
iature of  the  sweet  little  fellow  who  bad  been 
presented  to  the  guests  before  dinner.  Here, 
too,  memory  played  its  pranks,  and  showed  me 
in  her  mirror  this  blooming  young  mother  as 
she  was  when  a little  girl  with  waving  ringlets 
and  rosy  cheeks,  and  during  the  whole  interval 
until,  a year  ago,  she  knelt  with  her  husband  and 
attendant  young  men  and  maidens  at  the  chan- 
cel of  our  beautiful  church,  and  received  God's 
blessing  upon  a marriage  after  the  good  old 
Christian  pattern,  without  any  modern  condi- 
tions or  abridgments.  In  Heaven’s  name  keep 
the  old  sanctity  that  joins  the  altar  and  the  home 
together,  and  makes  husband  and  wife  one  in 
the  authority  that  is  loving  and  in  the  love  that 
is  authoritative.  When  that  goes  there  is  not 
much  in  the  world  that  will  be  worth  living  for, 
and  chaos  may  as  well  come  again. 

So  it  is  that  we  have  some  gleams  of  sun- 
shine and  springs  of  sparkling  water  as  we  tread 
what  is  called  the  down-hill  of  life.  But  why 
take  that  view  of  our  cause,  and  think  that  in 
any  serious  sense  a man  goes  down  of  necessi- 
ty as  he  grows  old  ? Why  not  rather  maintain 
that  we  ought  always  to  be  making  progress ; 
and  even  when  the  senses  are  dim  or  slack,  the 
mind  and  heart  may  keep  their  vision  and  quick- 
en their  love  ? Would  it  not  be  a good  thing, 
in  this  day  of  conventions  of  all  sorts  of  people 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  to  call  a grandfathers’ 
convention  to  consider  the  interests  and  urge 
the  true  principles  of  that  great  and  growing 
class  of  the  community?  Suppose  that  Europe 
and  America  should  combine  their  patriarchal 
wisdom,  and  gray  heads  from  Russia,  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  England,  and  all  the  great  na- 
tions, should  sit  in  council  with  the  gray  heads 
of  our  America  as  to  their  best  course  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  position!  There 
would  be  need  of  naturalists  and  physicians  to 
lay  down  the  laws  of  health  and  vigor  for  old 
age  ; economists  to  show  how  important  it  is 
for  a man  to  secure  an  independent  income, 
however  small,  for  his  closing  years,  and  keep 
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the  reins  in  his  own  hands  as  long  as  he  lives ; 
men  of  society  to  illustrate  our  social  charac- 
teristics, and  prove  that  our  elders  should  be 
well  washed  and  brushed  and  dressed,  and  keep 
their  manners  and  their  affections  in  trim  for 
all  good  fellowship ; moralists  and  theologians 
to  interpret  the  life  and  method  of  the  intellect 
and  will,  and  prove  that,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  we  ought  to  be  always  making  progress, 
and  ever  entering  into  true  life,  and  never  say 
die  to  any  noble  impulse,  thought,  or  purpose. 

With  all  that  is  said  about  the  irreverence  and 
impatience  of  our  young  people,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  push  fathers  and  mothers,  and  much 
more  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  aside,  to 
make  way  for  upstart  girls  and  boys,  there  i9 
still  a place,  and  an  enlarging  place,  for  elderly 
people ; and  I was  much  struck  by  the  remark 
of  that  model  grandfather  of  American  letters, 

Mr.  Bryant,  to  me  not  long  ago,  that  there  was 
an  increasing  regard  in  America  for  age ; and 
he  seemed  himself  to  be  having  a good  time  of 
it,  as  well  he  may,  after  his  exemplary  life. 

Old  as  he  is — some  seventy-five  years — he  is 
young  as  ever  for  nature,  humanity,  and  God ; 
and  writes  and  talks  and  walks  more  freshly  than 
the  host  of  sophomores  whose  eyes  are  blood- 
shot with  much  wine,  and  whose  nerves  trem- 
ble with  vicious  excitement.  He  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  version  of  the  Iliad ; 
and  his  free,  unhackneyed  senses  and  mind  make 
him  at  home  with  old  Homer,  and  the  two  are 
old  boys  together  at  the  feet  of  great  Mother 
Nature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a man  grows  old,  and 
has  his  children’s  children  before  him,  he  should 
secure  that  highest  dignity  and  joy  that  comes 
from  leaning  like  a child  upon  the  Divine  Prov- 
idence and  grace,  and  so  make  his  very  de- 
pendence a source  of  strength.  If  he  adds  this 
filial  spirit  to  habits  of  careful  activity  and  ele- 
vating thought  and  genial  charity,  he  will  find 
that  his  latter  years  may  be  his  best,  and  he 
gives  and  takes  as  much  blessing  as  in  the  flush 
of  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  or  the  prime  of  his 
manly  ambition.  If  he  backs  himself  up  by 
his  best  social  allies,  keeps  near  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  best  ministers,  and,  above  all. 
enlarges  his  direct  communications  with  heav- 
en, he  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  outstay- 
ing his  time  on  earth,  and  the  grandfather  is 
not,  in  his  case,  the  “ superfluous  veteran”  that 
“lags  upon  the  stage.”  He  and  his  grand- 
child then  have  the  same  heart  and  hope,  and  are 
entering  into  the  same  blessed  life,  as  they  kneel 
down  together  and  say  the  same  filial  prayer 
w ith  the  same  filial  love  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 

The  little  fellow  who  has  called  out  this  per- 
haps prosy  essay  seems  to  take  kindly  to  his 
grandfather,  and  to  make  especially  merry  at 
the  sight  of  him,  as  a welcome  variation  from 
the  young  faces  usually  about  him.  He  smiles 
quite  in  bis  own  way,  and  sends  out  a light  from 
his  deep  blue  eyes  that  is  as  sunshine  from  the 
eternal  love.  Then  he  crows,  and  tries  to  prat- 
tle, and  winds  up  with  a stout  pull  at  the  beard. 
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In  his  bath  he  is  quite  antic,  and  is  as  free  and 
easy  there  in  the  water  as  if  it  were  true  that 
man  is  but  a developed  tadpole,  and  has  a 
good  right  to  swim  in  his  cradle.  But  when 
asleep  he  awakens  most  thought,  and  he  sets 
me  into  many  a reverie,  however  little  his  in- 
fant head  may  have  in  it  of  the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of.  What  will  be  his  future  and 
mine  ? how  far  shall  we  educate  each  other,  and 
in  what  way  ? shall  I live  to  see  him  grown  up 
and  in  college,  and  perhaps  out  of  it  ? or  shall 
I survive  him  and  follow  him  to  the  grave  ? I 
know  not,  but  will  dream  the  best.  God  keep 
him  and  bless  him,  and  grant  roe  his  love  while 
I live  and  when  I die ! 

In  Rouen,  Normandy,  there  is  a wonderful 
old  church,  named  for  St.  Gcrvais,  I think,  and 
famous  as  the  place  where  William  the  Con- 
queror died,  and  as  having  in  its  crypt  (itself  an 
old  Roman  relic)  the  bodies  of  two  primitive 
martyrs.  It  was  a startling  thought  that  there, 
on  that  spot,  the  conqueror  of  proud  England 
breathed  his  last ; and  there,  under  the  present 


“FAIS  TON  FAICT.” 

Through  the  window  poured  the  sunshine,  on  the  blank  walls’  glaring  white, 
But  his  eyelid  never  quivered  in  the  fierce,  unsparing  light; 

On  his  easel,  on  his  pencils,  on  his  scanty,  careless  dress, 

As  if  inquisition  making  for  each  item  of  distress. 

Poured  the  sunshine;  but  his  still  face  fronted  all  that  noonday  glare 
With  the  look  that  throws  a shadow  forward  on  the  glowing  air. 

Set  where  his  last  look  might  reach  it,  on  the  easel  shone  a face 
That  brought  in  all  Heavens  riches  to  that  man-forsaken  place. 

The  Archangel  leaning  forward,  all  his  heavenly  brow  was  bare, 

For  it  seemed  a wind  of  glory  blew  back  all  his  shining  hair; 

Needing  not  to  smile,  so  clearly  (though  men’s  wailing  did  not  cease) 

Heaven’s  love  lay  all  around  them,  toward  the  which  he  wrought  in  peace. 

Through  the  window,  in  the  distance,  the  grand  outline  of  the  dome 
Told  the  story  how  the  sleeper  left  the  North  to  die  in  Rome. 

Bowing  low  before  the  altar,  if  she  may  but  choke  her  tears, 

Kneels  a woman,  shuddering  inly,  as  the  priest’s  clear  words  she  hears: 

“Lift  up  your  hearts!”  The  answer  comes,  “We  lift  them  up  to  Thee.” 
“Nay,  Lord,  Thou  Beest  we  can  not  lift  our  own  hearts  up,”  moans  she. 
Clutching  back  again  her  stillness  that  those  piercing  words  had  broken, 

Silent,  waiting  for  the  blessing  that  at  last  is  spoken, 

Slow  she  turns,  and  wcndeth  homeward  through  the  wintry  streets, 

And  she  wears  no  look  beseeching  pity  of  the  few  she  meets, 

And  none  notice  where  the  tears  left  (that  she  did  not  wipe)  their  streaks, 

Nor  the  pangs  of  patience  written  on  her  weary  brow  and  cheeks; 

For,  left  lonely,  she  entreateth  of  God’s  grace  to  grant  her  this, 

That  she  cast  not  on  her  fellows  her  sore  weight  of  miseries. 

Lo!  the  woman  6tands  transfigured ; on  her  wall  hath  dashed  the  face 
That  shone  in  that  Roman  chamber,  on  a less  forsaken  place. 

All  the  bright  brow  shineth  on  her,  as  the  sun  may  shine  in  spring; 

All  her  heart  goes  out  to  meet  it,  filled  with  thankful  wondering. 

Drop  by  drop  the  warm  blood  stirreth  once  again  in  every  vein; 

The  warm  tears  pour  down  her  pale  face,  as  God  sends  a gracious  rain 
On  the  parched  earth,  and  she  speaketh:  “Now,  O gracious  Lord!  I know,  . 
Since  Thou  didst  send  such  a vision  to  some  mortal  here  below, 

He  and  Thon  and  I forever  ore  bound  together  in  thy  love, 

And  I know  my  angel  waiteth  for  me  in  the  realms  above.” 

Then  two  spirits  that  were  serving  in  the  ranks  of  angelhood, 

With  fresh  sense  of  joy  and  blessing  thrilled  through  all  their  heavenly  mood. 
Even  like  bright  clouds  tilled  with  sunrise,  so  they  lightened  in  their  place — 
One  because  he  loved  that  woman,  one  because  he  drew  that  face. 


edifice,  in  the  remains  of  an  older  bnilding,  the 
blood  of  martyrs  had  been  enshrined.  I looked 
at  all  the  ancient  memorials  reverently,  and 
examined  the  work  of  restoration  now  going 
forward  upon  the  building  on  so  liberal  a scale. 
I then  went  into  the  large  cemetery  near  by, 
whose  gateway  was  so  beautiful  with  roses,  and 
fonnd  myself  in  the  midst  of  proofs  of  the  love 
of  those  Normans  for  their  dead.  Every  where 
inscriptions,  vases,  flowers,  pictures,  statues, 
spoke  the  affection  that  does  not  allow  death  to 
part  the  family,  and  keeps  the  dead  on  the  lips 
and  in  the  faith  and  affections.  I remember 
better  than  any  thing  else  there,  better  than  all 
the  ambitions  monuments,  urns,  and  inscrip- 
tions, a wreath  of  immortelles  bearing  the  wonts, 
“To  my  dear  Grandfather.”  Are  there  not  a 
great  many  of  my  readers  who  can  join  me  in 
wishing  that  such  young  love  as  that  lktle  Nor- 
man grandchild’s  may  cheer  them  to  the  last, 
and  outlast  their  earthly  lamp  by  its  own  kind- 
ly ray? 

So  ends  this  Word  for  Grandfathers. 
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‘‘ONLY  A WOMAN’S  HAIR.”  ) 

PAUL  DOUGLAS  had  been  a rising  man 
in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States — 
a politician  outside  the  professional  arena,  in- 
deed, but  still  an  author  and  writer  after  the 
pattern  somewhat  of  the  French  journalist,  who 
does  not  usually  affect  to  stand  aloof  altogether 
from  the  vehement  turmoil  of  parties,  and  to 
stop  his  nostrils  against  the  smoke  of  the  en- 
counter. He  had  been  a rising  man ; but  he 
suddenly  withdrew  from  tiie  field,  gave  up  the 
game,  and  obtained  a modest  appointment  as 
United  States  consul  in  a sea-port  on  the  west 
coast  of  France.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  if 
it  might  nnder  the  circumstances  be  called  so, 
to  retain  the  post  under  a new  administration, 
and  had  now  been  nearly  seven  years  rocking 
himself  at  ease,  like  the  fat  weed  on  Lethe’s 
wharf — a harmless,  do-little  official  in  a dull 
foreign  sea-port.  He  wrote  hardly  any  thing, 
read  a good  deal  of  “forgotten  lore,”  occupied 
. himself  in  nowise  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows 
— although  there  was  a time  when  ho  was  ar- 
dent enough  about  the  human  race,  and  even 
still  he  wished  well  to  all — -and,  in  short,  led  a 
very  barren  kind  of  life.  I have  compared  him 
to  the  weed  on  Lethe’s  wharf.  In  truth,  Paul 
Douglas  had  accepted  the  consulship  he  held  in 
the  hope  that  the  unclean  and  fishy  sea-port 
might  prove  a Lethe’s  wharf  to  him.  Which 
of  course  it  did  not.  I do  not  know  why  the 
waters  of  oblivion  should  be  pictured  or  sung 
of  as  a slow  and  stagnant  pool.  A raging,  raving 
cataract,  a thundering  sea  dashing  on  a broken 
coast,  would  be  more  like  the  thing.  Oblivion 
is  not  brought  about  by  quiet,  but  by  storm 
and  unceasing  struggle  and  wild  confusion  and 
commotion.  Paul  Douglas  thought  he  could 
find  oblivion  in  dullness,  and  ho  was  mistaken. 

Not  a great  distance  from  the  dull  sea-port 
was  a brilliant  and  fashionable  bathing-place, 
where  Douglas  hardly  ever  went.  If  nothing 
else  would  have  kept  him  away  from  it,  he 
would  have  avoided  it  because  so  many  of  his 
own  country  people  were  always  to  be  found 
there  in  the  season. 

One  summer  morning,  perhaps  three  or  four 
years  ago,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  now  growing 
just  a little  bald  on  the  temples  and  gray  in  the 
beard,  received  a letter  from  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  bathing  resort  I have  mentioned.  He 
opened  and  read  : 

14  You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  & letter  from  me, 
roy  dear  old  friend ; but  I can  not  think  merely  of  past 
grievances  now,  and  I can't  stand  on  ceremony.  I 
want  to  see  you,  at  once.  Don't  be  alarmed— It  is  no- 
thing-only I am  dying.  Dying,  dear  Paul,  here,  al- 
most alone,  and  I want  to  see  you,  and  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  which  you  must  carry  back  for  me  to  the 
dear  conntry  I shall  never  see  more.  Forgive  me; 
don't  scorn  me  or  scold  at  me ; but  come  aod  say  a 
kindly  word  of  farewell  and  hear  my  message. 

44  Sincerely  yours, 

44  Ida  Maynard  Kino.” 

Mr.  Douglas  put  the  letter  down,  and  a hot 
flush  poured  itself  over  his  face.  His  first 
thought  was  one  of  which  he  felt  ashamed  in  a 
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moment,  and  which  yet  was  excusable,  indeed 
perhaps  inevitable.  The  thought  was, 44  Is  this 
true— or  is  she  only  once  more  playing  a part  ?” 

Then  he  crushed  this  thought,  and  tried  to  real- 
ize to  himself  the  awful  fact  that  Ida  Maynard 
was  dying ; the  strange,  sad  fact  that  he  was 
summoned  to  her  dying  bed. 

For  she  had  destroyed  his  whole  life.  She 
had  made  of  him  the  mouldering  wreck,  the 
dull,  prematurely-aging,  humdrum  creature  that 
he  was.  Ten  years  ago  she  was  the  most  brill- 
iant and  gifted  woman  in  the  circle  of  society 
to  which  she  belonged,  and  into  which  Paul 
Douglas  had  entered.  She  encouraged  Doug- 
las, rfs  she  encouraged  every  body ; she  liked 
his  attentions  and  played  with  him,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  nearly  mad  with 
mingled  hope  and  doubt  she  calmly  turned  away 
from  him  and  married  Mr.  King,  a brainless, 
characterless  rich  man.  Poor  Douglas  had  not 
observed  that  there  were  other  victims  as  well 
as  himself;  that  he  had  perhaps  nothing  very 
particular  to  complain  of.  He  only  saw  his  own 
maddening  disappointment,  and  he  could  not 
bear  it.  He  threw  up  the  game  of  life,  and  be- 
came as  the  weed  on  Lethe’s  wharf, 

Something  he  had  heard  of  his  old  love  in 
the  mean  time.  He  had  heard  that  her  hus- 
band and  she  did  not  get  on  very  well  together ; 
that  the  husband  complained  bitterly  of  her 
coquetry  and  frivolity,  and  she  of  his  gambling 
and  his  ill  tempers ; that  at  last  they  had  agreed 
to  live  asunder,  and  that  she  spent  her  winters 
chiefly  in  New  York,  and  her  summers  at  Sara- 
toga or  some  such  place,  while  her  husband 
generally  remained  in  Europe ; that  her  levity 
and  her  extravagance  were  harshly  judged  by 
most  of  those  who  had  once  been  her  friends. 

This  much  he  had  heard,  vaguely,  piecemeal, 
and  at  long  intervals,  for  he  saw  few  Americans, 
except  those  whom  his  official  duties  forced  him 
to  meet. . He  was  grieved  and  shocked  at  her 
falling  off,  and  it  made  him  still  less  inclined 
than  before  to  think  of  returning  to  his  own 
conntry.  And  now  he  was  to  meet  her  again ; 
and  she  was  dying. 

He  hurried  to  the  place.  He  found  her  not 
in  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,  but  in  the  best 
inn’s  best  room ; but  none  the  less  a broken 
creature,  lying  under  sentence  of  instant  death. 

The  eyes,  once  so  soft  and  bright,  were  now 
wild  and  ghastly,  the  face  haggard  and  wan, 
with  that  livid,  unreal  appearance  which  the 
use  of  paint  leaves  behind  it  when  paint  is  used 
no  more ; the  hands  miserably  thin  ; only  the 
glorious  dark  brown  hair,  with  the  kind  of  gold- 
en aura  about  it,  remained  just  the  same  as 
ever.  Death’s  pale  flag  was  not  advanced 
there. 

She  had  been  dying  of  consumption  for 
months,  he  learned.  And  she  had  come  to  this 
place  in  the  hope  of  finding  her  husband  there, 
to  whom  she  would  fain  be  reconciled.  When 
she  came,  he  left  the  place,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  see  her.  This  was  a new  shock, 
and  she  fell  under  it.  She  had  an  hour  or  two 
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of  returning  strength  on  the  da y when  she  wrote  i after  he  had  seen  the  remains  of  his  old  lore 


to  Panl  Douglas. 

They  were  now  alone. 

“Dear  Mr.  Douglas — dear  Panl — good  old 
friend 1”  she  said,  taking  his  hand  in  both 
hers.  “Don’t  give  way — I don’t.”  In*truth 
the  tears  were  rushing  to  Paul’s  eyes,  while  she 
was  very  calm.  “ I only  wish  I had  died  long 
ago ! I acted  wrongly  to  you,  Paul ; but  you 
will  forgive  me?  There  are  two  others  to 
whom  I acted  far  more  wrongly ; and  one,  my 
husband,  will  never  forgive  me — although  the 
only  sin  I ever  committed  against  him  was  in 
marrying  him  when  I did  not  love  him.  The 
other  would  forgive  me  if  he  could  knbw — 
and  I want  you  to  tell  him,  when  you  see  him 
— and  you  will  try  to  see  him,  will  you  not  ? — 
that  I loved  him  only,  and  always,  when  living, 
and  now  love  him  when  dying.  It  was  my  van- 
ity, my  folly,  my  passion  for  extravagance,  my 
mean  ambition  which  made  me  turn  away  from 
him.  He  never  knew  that  I loved  him;  he 
thought  me  only  a flirt  toward  him  as  toward 
others;  and  I want  you  now  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  Will  you  do  this?  It  may  pain  you, 
perhaps,  but  still — ” 

“ May  pain  me!”  thought  Douglas,  with 
agonised  heart. 

“I  ask  you  because  you  are  the  only* one  I 
could  trust,  even  if  others  were  near.  Will 
you  not  do  this  for  me  ?”  She  spoke  with  such 
difficulty  and  gasping  that  he  could  sometimes 
hardly  catch  her  words ; and  although  the 
nurse,  who  was  in  the  room  at  a little  distance, 
spoke  no  English,  yet  the  dying  woman  endeav- 
ored to  whisper  her  message  into  Douglas’s 
ear: 

“ Surely,  dear  Ida,  I will  say  any  thing  you 
wish.  Don’t  think  of  mp— only  tell  me  what 
I am  to  say,  and  to  whom  I am  to  say  it.” 

“Yes;  but  listen — I want  him  to  know  it 
only  if  he  still — oh,  you  must  understand ! — if 
he  still  thinks  of  me.  If  he  has  not  turned 
against  me,  and  rooted  me  from  his  heart. 
If,  through  all  these  years,  he  still  thinks  of 
me,  and — and  loves  me,  then  I should  wish 
him  to  know  how  dearly  I loved  him  and  how 
deeply  repent.” 

“Am  I to  ask  him  ?” 

“ No,  no.  But  he  used  to  wear — I know  he 
used — a lock  of  my  hair,  wbieh  I allowed  him 
to  take  one  day ; and  he  had  it  set  in  a locket, 
with  the  initials  of  my  name ; and  if  he  thinks 
of  me  still  he  will  still  wear  that.  You  can  find 
out.  Oh  yes,  you  can  ! — easily — some  way. 
And  if  ho  does — oh,  then — ” Her  voice  be- 
came so  weak,  her  gasping  so*  oppressive,  that 
the  nurse  hurried  to  the  bed. 

“ But,  Ida,  dear  Ida,  you  have  not  told  me 
his  name,”  said  Douglas,  eagerly. 

“ Silence , Monsieur,”  whispered  the  nurse; 
“ tilt  meurt  /” 

It  was  true.  She  died,  and  had  not  told  her 
secret  after  all. 

Paul  Douglas  resigned  his  consulship  soon 
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consigned  to  a grave  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
of  the  place  where  she  died.  He  shook  off  his 
inactivity.  That  death-bed  scene  had,  he  could 
hardly  tell  how,  filled  him  once  again  with  his 
old  convictions  of  duty  to  man  and  society  and 
Heaven.  And  he  was  ashamed  of  the  petulant, 
romantic  manner  in  which  he  had  abandoned 
every  thing  in  mere  disappointment  and  pas- 
sion. He  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
worked  there  for  every  good  cause  that  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  message  of  the  dying  woman  he  hod  not 
delivered.  How  could  he  deliver  it  ? He  did 
not  know  the  name.  He  had  no  hint  at  the 
identity  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

He  thought  over  the  names  and  characters  of  all 
poor  Ida’s  admirers — alas!  nomen  illis  kgxo l — 
for  whom  she  seemed  to  show  any  kind  of 
marked  preference ; but  none  of  them. appeared 
likely  to  be  the  one  on  whom  she  had  truly  set 
her  heart.  Many  of  them — such  of  them,  in- 
deed, as  he  could  reach — he  sought  out  and  es- 
tablished a sort  of  friendship  with.  And  he 
took  occasion  to  talk  of  her  and  to  tell  of  her 
sad  death ; and  he  watched  in  vain  for  any  ex- 
pression that  could  light  him  to  his  end.  Most 
of  the  old  lovers  were  married  now,  and  had 
only  a gentle  friendly  memory  of  poor  Ida; 
some  still  felt  bitterly,  and  spoke  very  harshly 
of  her ; one  or  two  had  almost  forgotten  her. 

Some  of  them  clearly  had  been  no  more  in 
earnest  in  their  love  affairs  than  poor  Ida 
Maynard  herself. 

“In  truth,  Douglas,”  said  one  of  this  latter 
class,  one  evening,  “ she  was  very  brilliant  and 
fascinating,  of  course ; no  man  could  well  keep 
bis  senses  while  he  was  near  her ; but  I doubt 
if  many  of  us  really  loved  her — in  the  true  sense, 

I mean.  I don't  think  I should  have  liked  to 
marry  her  at  any  time — I should  hare  been 
afraid  to  trust  her — shouldn’t  you  ?” 

“No;  I don’t  think  so.  At  least  I think  a 
man  whom  she  loved,  and  who  had  intellect 
and  force  of  character,  might  have  trusted  her, 
and  would  have  found  in  her  a true  companion 
and  a noble  wife.” 

“ Do  you,  really  ? Well,  one  would  like  to 
think  so  now.  I thought  she  had  no  heart,  and 
couldn’t  love  any  body.” 

“ You  were  wrong  there,  quite  wrong,”  said 
Douglas,  softly. 

“Then,  if  she  really  cared  for  any  body, 

Douglas,  it  positively  must  have  been  you.” 

“Indeed  it  was  not.  She  never  cared  for 
me — never.” 

“Well,  she  ought  to  have.  It  was  just  like 
her  not  to — poor  thing.  Of  all  her  admirers  I 
have  often  thought  that  nobody  really  loved 
her  but  yon,  Douglas,  and  Jack  Clement ; and 
she  treated  poor  Jack  shamefully — used  to 
make  a mere  laughing-stock  of  him.” 

“Yes;  she  never  seemed  to  appreciate  poor 
Jack  at  all;  and  yet  he  was  a fine,  manly  fel- 
low.” 

“ Of  course  ; but  when  you  have  called  him 
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4 poor  Jack’  you  have  said  alL  If  he  had  been 
rich  Jack,  she  would  have  married  him  fast 
enough,  even  though  she  disliked  him  twice  as 
much.” 

“ What  became  of  Jack  Clement  ?” 

“Oh,  he  got  over  the  affair  soon  enough. 
He  was  looking  hale  and  brown  when  I saw 
him  last  He  has  been  out  in  the  West  ex- 
ploring for  paths  for  new  railways,  and  hunt- 
ing buffaloes,  and  fighting  with  Indians,  and  all 
that” 

“A  curious  sort  of  life  for  such  a man — a 
reader,  a scholar,  a sort  of  philosopher.  I used 
to  think,  at  one  time,  that  Jack  Clement  was 
destined  one  day  to  become  an  American  Her- 
bert Spencer  or  Buckle.” 

“ Yes,  just  so.  Every  one  thought  I was  des- 
tined to  go  to  the  dogs,  and  I haven’t  gone,  after 
all.” 

So  that  conversation  dropped,  and  Douglas 
at  last  said  to  himself:  “ I may  as  well  give  up 
the  search.  I can  find  no  one ; I can  think  of 
no  one  to  whom  that  message  ought  to  be  given. 
If  the  right  man  is  ever  to  be  found,  he  will  come 
in  my*way;  I can  do  no  more.” 

Not  long  after  this  Paul  Douglas  made  one 
of  an  expedition  across  the  continent  from 
Chicago  to  the  Pacific.  This  was,  of  course, 
before  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and,  indeed, 
before  the  works  of  the  line  had  been  carried 
to  any  considerable  distance  on  either  side. 
They  went  through  Indian  territory,  and  the 
Indians  were  very  troublesome  just  then.  They 
reached  one  station  only  in  time  to  be  too  late 
for  a sharp  fight  which  had  been  waged  be- 
tween a small  emigrant  party  and  a whole 
swarm  of  Indians.  The  emigrants,  aided  by 
the  few  soldiers  who  were  at  hand  and  two  or 
three  travelers,  had  succeeded  in  driving  off 
the  savages  without  much  loss  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  travelers,  however,  saw  that  two 
of  the  Indians  were  carrying  off  a little  girl. 
Shouting  to  his  companions  to  follow  he  rushed 
impetuously  to  the  rescue ; shot  one  of  the  In- 
dians, seized  the  girl,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  act  of  rescuing  her.  His  companions 
came  up,  the  Indians  all  fled,  the  girl  was 
brought  back  more  frightened  than  hurt — and 
Jack  Clement  was  mortally  wounded. 

For  it  was  the  Jack  Clement  of  whom  Doug- 
las had  been  speaking;  the  old  friend,  the 
whilom  scholar  and  philosopher.  He  had  flung 
away  his  life  in  doing  a brave,  good  deed ; and 
when  Douglas  came  up  he  was  lying  under  the 
roof  of  the  old  shanty,  past  hope,  past  cure,  and 
perfectly  resigned,  cheerful,  and  calm.  His 
eyes  brightened  when  he  saw  Douglas,  whom 
he  recognized  in  a moment,  although  they  had 
not  met  for  years,  and  a warm,  silent  hand- 
pressure  was  exchanged. 

“I  haven’t  long  to  live,”  said  Jack,  “and  I 
don’t  think  I am  particularly  sorry  for  it.  But 
I want  to  say  a few  words  to  you,  Douglas, 
alone.” 

The  hut  was  cleared,  and  the  friends  were 
left  together. 


Douglas  waited  in  silence,  with  moist  eyes. 

“Look  here,  old  friend,”  Jack  faintly  be- 
gan— and  he  seemed  to  gather  a little  strength 
as  he  went  on — “there’s  a bond  uniting  you 
and  me  which  gives  me  a claim  on  you.  We 
both  loved  the  same  woman,  and  we  both  bad 
the  same  fate,  or  much  the  same,  and  we  both 
threw  our  lives  away  in  disappointment.  I 
might  have  been  something  better — although  I 
don’t  know  how  I could  have  died  any  better 
way — but  I don’t  blame  her ! I love  her  too 
much — I love  her  now  as  warmly  as  ever! 
Well,  you  may  meet  her  one  day — and  if  you 
should,  I want  you  to  tell  her  that  I never 
blamed  her,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hers  if  she 
could  not  love  a fellow  like  me — that  I never 
believed  a word  that  was  breathed  against  her 
— never! — and  that  I died  loving  her  and  pray- 
ing for  her  happiness  and  blessing  her!” 

Douglas  could  have  heard  the  beating  of  his 
own  heart.  Far  less  composed  was  he  than 
the  man  who  was  so  soon  to  die.  A strange 
light  broke  in  upon  him,  and  he  anticipated  al- 
ready the  revelation  that  was  coming. 

“There  was  one  day,”  Jack  Clement  went 
on  to  say,  after  a moment’s  pause,  “when  I 
thought,  at  least  I almost  thought  for  an  in- 
stant, that  she  loved  me.  She  let  me  cut  off 
a lock  of  her  hair— oh,  beautiful  brown  hair ! — 
and  I had  it  put  into  a locket  with  her  initials. 
I showed  her  the  locket,  and  she  was  not  an- 
gry, only  smiled  very  kindly.  It  was  all  only 
mere  kindness  and  friendship  on  her  part,  as  I 
soon  found  out ; but  just  for  a moment  I mis- 
took it.  Douglas,  I have  kept  that  locket  with 
mo  always ; I am  wearing  it  now — and  I want 
you  to  be  sure  that  it  is  buried  with  me,  and 
to  tell  her  so  when  you  see  her — I mean,  if  you 
see  her.  That’s  all,  old  friend  ; and  now  good- 
by!” 

“Oh,  Jack,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  see  her 
before  I do  ! She  is  not  living,  Jack — she  is 
dead — and  she  loved  you  only,  and  loved  you 
always!” 

The  dying  man  started  up,  almost  sprang  up, 
with  sudden  feverish  energy,  and  caught  Doug- 
las's hand,  and  gazed  into  his  face  with  eager, 
gleaming  eyes,  that  had  an  expression  of  wild 
hope  and  wonder  in  them. 

“ She  has  gone  before  me!  she  loved  me!” 
he  exclaimed.  “You  are  not  deceiving  me, 
Douglas  ? Man,  that  would  be  mistaken  kind- 
ness ! I was  resigned  and  ready  to  die : I was 
happy  to  die.  You  would  not  disturb  and  dis- 
appoint me  ?” 

“ Heaven  knows  I would  not.” 

“ But  it  can  not  be  so,  Douglas.  You  must 
be  deceived.  It  can  not  be  so !” 

“ It  is  so,  Jack  Clement,  as  surely  as  there  is 
a Power  above.  Not  many  months  ago  I stood 
by  herdying  bed  as  now  I stand  by  yours ; and 
with  her  dying  breath  and  in  deep  regret  for  a 
wasted  past,  she  told  me  of  a love  that  could 
not  die — a love  for  you ; and  she  bade  me  seek 
you  out,  and,  if  you  still  held  faithful  to  her 
memory,  tell  you  all  the  truth ! Jack  Clement, 
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you  know  all  now.  Ida  Maynard  lived  and 
died  loving  you J” 

A sweet  peculiar  smile  passed  over  Clement’s 
face. 

“Then  I shall  meet  her,”  he  whispered; 
“and  I roust  not  delay  here  any  longer,  for 
she  is  waiting  for  me !” 

That  night  Paul  Douglas  buried  in  the  des- 
ert the  body  of  his  friend,  and  buried  his  locket 
with  him. 


SECULAR  AND  SECTARIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  belief  of  Protestant- 
ism, or  at  least  of  Republicanism,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  educate  its  children.  The 
argument  is  very  short,  and  to  a good  Republic- 
an— we  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  party  sense — 
is  very  conclusive.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  royal  family. 
Its  own  preservation  demands  this.  Every  na- 
tion perceives  the  necessity  of  the  demand,  and 
conforms  to  it.  In  America  every  child  is  born 
into  a royal  family.  Since  all  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  all  must  be 
educated  under  its  fostering  care.  According 
to  the  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  state  has  no  business  to 
intermeddle  with  education,  as  little  as  it  has  to 
intermeddle  with  religion.  The  public  school 
is  the  Pope’s  greatest  grievance.  The  act  of 
Austria,  in  secularizing  her  schools,  was  recog- 
nized as  an  act  of  direct  rebellion.  Nothing 
in  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain — not  even  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pope’s  legate — nothing  except 
the  inventory  and  partial  confiscation  of  cer- 
tain art  treasures  of  the  Church,  was  resented 
as  so  direct  an  act  of  impiety  as  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  establish  unecclesiastical  common 
schools. 

We  have  given  in  a word  the  argument  of 
the  Protestant  Republican.  The  argument  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Absolutist  is  equally  sim- 
ple. 

Either  the  school  must  teach  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  or  it  must  not.  If  it  undertakes 
the  former  task,  if  it  introduces  the  Bible  and 
prayer,  it  becomes  a religious  school — a Prot- 
estant school.  It  taxes ^he  Chinaman  to  sup- 
port Christianity,  the  Roman  Catholic  to  support 
Protestantism,  the  Liberal  Christian  to  support 
Orthodoxy.  This  is  Church  and  State.  If  it 
close  the  Bible,  and  hush  the  voice  of  prayer,  it 
becomes  an  infidel  school.  It  leaves  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nature  undeveloped.  It 
teaches  the  intellect  without  teaching  the  con- 
science to  direct  it.  This  is  the  dilemma  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  offers  to  Protest- 
ant Republicanism.  Just  now  it  demands  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  as  a sectarian  book.  If 
the  Bible  be  excluded,  it  will  demand  the 
suppression  of  the  school  as  a school  of  infi- 
delity. 

As  yet,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
does  not,  in  this  country , demand  the  suppression 


of  the  public  schools.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  its  sclf-itnposed  restraint.  Half  a loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread.  Republicanism  may  be 
induced  to  modify  its  school  system.  It  will 
never  consent  consciously  to  abandon  it.  And 
as  yet  the  hierarchy  is  not  strong  enough  to 
wrest  it  away.  Besides,  in  this  matter  the 
Church  itself  is  not  as  united  as  it  should  be. 
The  laity  are  tainted  with  heresy.  Pat  has  no 
education.  He  is  all  the  more  anxious  that  his 
children  should  have  one.  The  public  school 
is  far  more  popular  with  him  than  with  his 
priest.  If  the  Church  were  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  common  schools,  it  would  hardly 
secure  a majority  among  its  own  patrons. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  is 
therefore  very  much  in  favor  of  education.  It 
does  not  even  demand  that  the  work  of  educa- 
tion be  given  over  to  it.  It  is  more  modest, 
and  simply  asks  leave  to  educate  its  own  chil- 
dren. It  proposes  a compromise  analogous  to 
that  which  Abraham  proposed  to  Lot.  “Let 
there  be  no  strife,  I pray  thee,’*  it  says,  “ be- 
tween thee  and  me Separate  thyself,  I pray 

thee,  from  me.”  In  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies it  is  fond  of  regarding  Protestantism  as 
simply  a collection  of  heretics  and  schismatics. 
“Protestantism,”  says  a famous  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  “ is  the  individual.”  But  in  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  school  question  it  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  a more  charitable  spirit.  It  then  rec- 
ognizes Protestantism  as  a Church.  “Let  us 
divide  the  public  funds,”  it  says.  “We  will 
educate  our  children ; you  shall  educate  yours. 
All  will  then  be  educated ; each  in  the  faith  of 
his  own  fathers.” 

A division  of  the  school  moneys  among  the 
schools  in  the  proportion  of  their  attendants — 
this  is  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem 
which  Roman  Catholicism  proposes  to  us.  As 
Roman  Catholicism  produces  a great  many  chil- 
dren and  very  little  revenue,  this  is  really  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Protestant  to  contribute  to  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And  this  demand  is  made  in  the 
name  of  justice ! The  suppliant  doffs  his  mo- 
nastic rags.  He  no  longer  begs  for  a charity. 
He  cries,  “ Stand  and  deliver.”  The  beggar  is 
transformed  into  a highwayman. 

Between  the  secular  and  the  sectarian  Bys- 
tems of  education  the  country,  it  is  probable, 
will  before  long  be  called  on  to  decide.  We  in- 
voke, from  the  recent  past,  history  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  question. 

From  the  recent  past ; for  we  have  no  need 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  see  what  are  the  results 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  instruction,  how-  * 
ever  honestly  and  zealously  administered.  We 
have  made  fair  trial  of  it  in  our  own  country. 
The  history  of  that  trial,  hitherto  hid  away  in 
inaccessible  reports,  addresses,  petitions,  and 
manuscript  documents,  has  recently  been  brought 
to  the  light  in  two  books,  which  are  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  student  of  the  educational 
problem:  Thomas  Boese’s  report  on  “Public 
Education,”  and  William  Oland  Bourne’s  “ His- 
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/ tory  of  the  Public  School  Society.”*  From  these  about  one-half  of  whom  were  slaves.  Their 
volumes,  chiefly,  we  gather  the  material  for  this  children  were  enough  to  fill  several  schools, 
brief  chapter  on  the  history  of  American  edu-  which  were  maintained  with  great  energy  and 
cation.  great  success  until,  in  1834,  they  were  trans- 

Up  to  the  year  1805  the  city  of  New  York  ferred  by  the  Manumission  Society  to  the  Pub- 
had  depended  almost  exclusively,  for  the  educa-  lie  School  Society,  to  whose  domain  they  really 
tion  of  its  children,  upon  the  provisions  of  the  and  naturally  belonged. 

Church.  Each  parish  had  its  parochial  school.  The  negroes  were  the  first  objects  of  commis- 
In  each  school  was  taught,  not  only  the  common  eration ; white  girls  were  the  next.  Their  des- 
branches  of  an  English  education,  but  the  pre-  titute  condition  touched  the  hearts  of  some  good 
cepts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Quaker  ladies.  In  1802  the  “ Female  Associ- 
Church  catechism.  One  at  least  of  these  par-  ation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor”  opened  some 


ish  schools  has  survived  all  the  changes  of  times 
and  customs,  partly  by  conforming  to  them. 
The  school  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  is  still  not  only  in  existence,  but  in  a 
prosperous  condition — the  oldest,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  best  schools  in  the  city.  And  the  children, 
we  believe,  still  continue  to  repeat  the  same 
catechism  which  their  Dutch  ancestry  learned 
over  two  centuries  ago. 

But  these  parochial  schools  made  but  a sorry 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  public.  They 
provided  education,  as  they  still  provide  char- 
ity, for  their  own! poor.  There  was  an  im- 
mense and  an  increasing  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren, who  were  attached  to  no  parish,  whose 
parents  were  in  communion  with  no  Church, 
and  who  needed  educational  advantages  in 
school  the  more  that  they  had  absolutely  none 
at  home.  These  children  roamed  the  streets 
of  the  growing  city  in  absolute  idleness  and  in 
absolute  ignorance — a perpetual  source  of  pain 
to  the  philanthropist,  and  of  perplexity  to  the 
statesman.  Up  to  1805  the  Church  had  an  al- 
most undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  But 
it  either  failed  to  comprehend  that  “ the  field 
is  the  world,”  or  failed  to  occupy  it  for  want 
of  funds.  No  provision  was  even  offered  to 
children  of  “ outsiders.”  The  doctrinal  teach- 
ing of  these  parish  schools  would  have  prac- 
tically closed  the  doors  against  the  children 
of  unbelievers,  even  if  Church  charity  had 
been  liberal  enough  to  have  offered  to  provide 
for  them.  The  consequence  was,  “that,”  to 
quote  the  words  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  “ children 
the  most  in  want  of  instruction  were  necessarily 
excluded  by  the  irreligion  of  their  parents  from 
the  benefit  of  education.” 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  educational  provi- 
sion of  a public  nature  was  made  for  the  blacks. 

In  1785  an  association  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  “ mitigating  the  evils  of  slavery,  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  blacks,  and  especially 
to  give  them  the  benefits  of  education.”  This 
Manumission  Society  was  the  first  step  toward 
public  education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
seed  from  which  the  tree  has  grown.  The  cen- 
sus of  1805  showed  4000  negroes  in  the  city, 

• Public  Education  in  the.  City  of  New  York:  its 
History , Condition , and  Statistics,  An  official  Report 
to  the  Board  of  Education  By  Thomas  Bomb,  Clerk 
of  the  Board.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

History  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York t with  Portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  So- 
ciety. By  William  Olawu  Bourns,  AM.  William 
Wood  and  Co.:  New  York. 
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charity  schools  for  white  girls.  They  were 
speedily  filled.  The  success  of  this  movement, 
and  the  energies  of  the  ladies  in  prosecuting 
it,  awakened  the  interest  or  touched  the  con- 
sciences of  the  men.  On  the  19th  of  February, 

1805,  twelve  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of 
John  Murray  in  Pearl  Street,  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  neglect- 
ed children  of  the  metropolis.  A more  public 
meeting  was  called  $ at  that  meeting  a commit- 
tee was  appointed ; and  the  final  result  was  the 
incorporation  of  the  “ Society  for  Establishing  a 
Free  School  in  the  City  of  New  York.”  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  Churches  should  be  secured. 

No  man,  probably,  then  dreamed  of  supplanting 
the  parochial  by  a public  school.  No  man  con- 
ceived that  the  new  Society  would  interfere  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  sects.  The  charter 
of  the  new  Society  incorporated  it  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  “ the  education  of 
poor  children  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not 
provided  for  by,  any  religious  society.”  In  their 
very  first  address  to  the  public  the  trustees  were 
careful  to  guard  against  any  possible  jealousy 
by  the  avowal:  “This  Society,  as  will  appear 
from  its  name,  interferes  with  no  existing  in- 
stitution, since  children  already  provided  with 
the  means  of  education,  or  attached  to  any  oth- 
er society,  will  not  come  under  its  care.  ” Their 
first  school  was  organized  in  what  is  now  Mad- 
ison Street.  It  numbered  forty- two  pupils. 

The  Lancasterian  system  added  impulse  to 
this  movement,  if  indeed  it  did  not  help  to  cre- 
ate it. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  there  was 
no  attempt  made  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  common  people.  There  were  Church 
schools,  but  they  were  really,  and  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries  avowedly,  feeders  of  the 
Church.  Locke  unquestionably  expressed  the 
nearly  universal  sentiment  of  philosophers : “If 
those  of  that  rank  [gentlemen]  are  by  their  ed- 
ucation once  set  right,  they  will  quickly  bring 
all  the  rest  in  order.”  It  is  the  very  peculiarity 
of  the  religious  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  society  and  works  up. 

But  this  principle  was  neither  understood  nor 
accepted.  It  is  scarcely  recognized  to-day.  It 
certainly  was  not  applied  to  education.  That 
the  tree  can  be  no  better  than  its  root  we  are 
slow  to  learn,  since  the  root  is  underground. 

Joseph  Lancaster  deserves  all  the  honor  which 
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has  been  bestowed  upon  him,  since  he  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  and  apply  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  work  of  education.  His  system  has 
failed  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Bnt  the  false 
system,  curiously  enough,  has  given  universal 
acceptation  to  a true,  a noble  principle. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  why  no  system- 
atic attempt  was  previously  made  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  common  people  was  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  the  most  sanguine  utterly 
impracticable.  To  provide  teachers  for  so 
many  seemed  a hopeless  task.  The  school 
tax,  which  we  now  pay  so  cheerfully,  would 
never  have  been  willingly  paid  by  a people  who 
had  not  learned  the  practical  value  of  popular 
education.  Joseph  Lancaster  proposed  to  make 
the  people  educate  themselves.  He  divided 
his  schools  into  classes  or  companies  of  ten 
each.  At  the  head  of  each  class  or  company, 
supervising  it,  was  a monitor.  He  was  chosen 
from  the  class  of  older  scholars,  and  received 
his  office  as  a reward  of  merit.  The  fagging 
system  of  England  rendered  the  introduction 
of  this  system  not  difficult,  since  already  the 
younger  boys  had  been  habituated  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  older.  As  a transition  from 
popular  ignorance  to  popular  education  it  was 
admirable.  The  bridge  has  long  since  fallen 
into  decay;  but  America  never  could  have 
crossed  the  chasm  without  it.  At  the  time  of 
its  introduction  it  was  received  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  Its  practicability  appeared  to  be 
abundantly  demonstrated.  School  after  school 
was  organized  with  two  and  three  hundred 
pupils,  and  but  a single  professional  teacher. 
Under  his  supervision  all  the  subordinate  teach- 
ing was  intrusted  to  monitors,  who  asked  no 
other  wages  than  the  honors  of  their  post  and 
the  privilege  of  wielding  a brief  authority.  In 
Manchester  the  Lancasterian  school  had  four 
hundred  pupils;  in  London,  over  a thousand. 

If  the  invention  of  this  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion— recently  revived  in  the  Southern  States 
(in  the  education  of  the  frecdmen)  under  the 
name  of  the  Monitorial  System,  only  to  be  aban- 
doned again— did  not  give  rise  to  the  Public 
School  Society,  it  gave  increased  scope  to  the 
work.  It  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  The 
English  schools  of  Joseph  Lancaster  were  vis- 
ited in  person  by  a member  of  the  Society.  A 
teacher  who  had  been  trained  in  the  system 
was  employed  to  organize  the  first  school.  The 
enthusiastic  faith  of  the  trustees  in  their  move- 
ment was  contagious.  The  Common  Council 
caught  their  spirit.  The  children  of  the  Alms- 
house were  absolutely  unprovided  with  any 
education.  The  city  had  contented  itself  with 
giving  them  shelter,  food,  and  clothing.  They 
belonged  to  no  parish,  and  no  parochial  school 
opened  its  doors  to  them.  The  Common  Coun- 
cil gave  to  the  Free  School  Society  a room  ad- 
joining the  Alms-house,  and  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $500  to  put  it  in  a suitable  condi- 
tion. The  Society  undertook  in  return  to  edu- 

*e  fifty  pauper  children.  This  was  the  first 
>!ic  appropriation  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 


school  purposes.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
rill  which  has  grown  to  so  mighty  a river.  In 
1807  the  amount  expended  for  public  education 
was  five  hundred  dollars.  In  1867  it  was  near- 
ly three  millions.  In  1 807  the  city  provided  for 
the  education  of  fifty  pauper  children.  In  1867 
it  educated  considerably  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  conditions. 

This  appropriation  was  speedily  followed  by 
others.  The  Legislature  appropriated  four  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  a school  building,  and  one 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  annual  expenses. 
The  moneys  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  excise 
fund.  The  city  corporation  presented  a lot  of 
land  on  Chatham  Street,  and  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a 
building,  the  Society  undertaking  therefor  to 
educate  all  the  children  of  the  Alms-house.  But 
still  the  Society  depended  chiefly  on  private  be- 
nevolence. Colonel  Henry  Rutgers  gave  them 
a lot  in  Henry  Street  for  a school  building. 
The  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  gave  them,  a lit- 
tle later,  two  more,  near  what  was  then  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich.  Other  benefactions  flowed 
in,  in  smaller  amounts,  from  many  quarters.  In 
1820,  the  Society,  which  had  then  been  organ- 
ized fifteen  years,  had  erected  four  commodious 
buildings,  organized  six  successful  schools,  en- 
larged its  scope  so  as  to  include  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  was  providing  for  the  instruction  of  over 
twenty-five  hundred  pupils,  and  had  become, 
by  frequent  appropriations,  the  recognized  dis- 
tributor of  all  public  moneys  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Belonging 
to  no  sect,  its  school  sessions  were  always  opened 
with  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer;  a “uni- 
versal catechism”  was  taught ; and  on  Sundays 
its  pupils  were  assembled  for  religious  instruc- 
tion under  the  direction  of  ladies  of  different 
denominations.  By  their  prudent  management 
the  trustees  had  avoided  sectarian  controversy. 
This  was  not  always  to  be.  The  prosperity  of 
the  Society  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Church- 
es. Curiotisty,  the  first  attempt  to  (Jivert  the 
public  funds  from  secular  to  sectarian  educa- 
tion was  made  by  Protestants. 

By  an  act  gf  the  Legislature,  passed  in  J805, 
the  net  proceeds  of  certain  public  lands  were 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  interest  of  this  sum  was  to  be  added 
to  it  until  the  annual  interest  of  the  whole 
amount  reached  the  sum  of  $50,000.  This 
act,  passed  at  the  same  session  with  that  incor- 
porating the  Public  School  Society,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  step  toward  public  education 
in  the  Empire  State.  In  1812  the  interest  of 
this  fund  had  reached  the  required  amount,  and 
by  act  of  Legislature,  passed  in  1813,  provision 
wfas  made  for  the  distribution  of  that  part  which 
belonged  to  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 
By  this  act  it  was  provided  that  this  fund  should 
be  apportioned  and  paid  to  certain  philanthrop- 
ic societies,  prominent  among  which  was  the 
Free  School  Society,  and  also  to  “ such  incorpo- 
rated religious  societies  in  said  city  as  supported  or 
should  establish  charity  schools , who  might  apply 
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^ for  the  same .”  The  distribution  was  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  upon  the 
^register ; and  the  funds  received  were  to  be 
employed  exclusively  in  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers’ salaries.  This  last  limitation  was  subse- 
quently so  far  modified  as  to  give  the  Public 
School  Society  permission  to  employ  its  surplus 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Such,  in 
brief,  was  the  condition  of  the  law  in  1820. 

Among  the  religious  societies  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  this  law  of  1813  was  the  Bethel 
Baptist  Church.  It  appears  to  have  had  two 
“meeting-houses,”  one  on  Broome,  and  one  on 
Delancey  Street.  It  was  a vigorous  and  flour- 
ishing organization,  and  was  blessed,  in  the  per- 
son of  Rev.  Jonathan  Chase,  with  a very  ener- 
getic pastor.  If  he  was  somewhat  of  a propa- 
gandist, his  propagandism  must  be  attributed 
to  his  religious  zeal.  If  he  was  something  of 
a wire-puller,  he  at  least  pulled  the  wires  solely 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  Church,  never  to 
advance  his  own.  He  was  a shrewd,  earnest, 
untiring,  unselfish,  and  yet  not  too  scrupulous, 
ecclesiastic.  Under  his  energetic  administra- 
tion the  trustees  of  his  society  opened  a school 
for  poor  children  in  the  basement  of  their  church 
in  Delancey  Street.  It  was  conducted  upon 
principles  at  once  more  liberal  and  more  politic 
than  those  which  characterized  the  somewhat 
analogous  schools  of  neighboring  parishes.  Its 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  all  children,  whatev- 
er their  denominational  relations.  This  school 
was  60on  filled  up.  The  Church  wished  to 
increase  their  “means  of  usefulness.”  Their 
funds  were  not  adequate  to  erect  new  buildings. 
What  more  natural  than  to  turn,  as  the  Public 
School  Society  had  done  before  them,  to  the 
Legislature  for  assistance?  Like  the  Public 
School  Society,  they  were  laboring  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community.  Like  the  Public  School 
Society,  they  recognized  in  their  school  no  de- 
nominational distinction.  Their  energetic  pas- 
tor appreciated  very  thoroughly  so  much  of  the 
divine  injunction  as  commands  his  ministers  to 
be  “wise  as  serpents.”  He  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter very  quietly.  No  public  attention  was  called 
to  the  application  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church ; 
no  opposition  was  excited.  Almost  without 
discussion  a law  was  passed  giving  to  the  trust- 
ees of  the  Church  the  same  right  to  employ 
their  surplus  funds  in*  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  which  the  Public  School  Society  al- 
ready enjoyed.  The  first  intimation  which  the 
Society  had  of  the  application  was  the  public 
announcement  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

This  act  secured,  Mr.  Chase  urged  his  trust- 
ees to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  His 
zeal  overcame  their  reluctance.  They  yielded 
a hesitating  acquiescence  to  a policy  which  they 
did  not  heartily  approve#  A second  school 
was  established  in  Elizabeth  Street ; a third  in 
Vandain  Street.  Both  were  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society. 
The  propagandist  is  always  more  anxious  to 
increase  the  resources  of  his  establishment  than 
to  serve  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  phi- 
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lanthropist  believes  that  the  Church  is  the  serv- 
ant of  man ; the  ecclesiastic,  that  man  is  the 
servant  of  the  Church.  The  Bethel  Baptist 
schools  were  soon  filled  up,  but  largely  by  col- 
onies from  the  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society.  Three  hundred  pupils  were  induced, 
by  various  means,  to  leave  the  free  school  in 
Hudson  Street  for  the  Bethel  school  in  Van- 
dam  Street.  A school-house  is  none  the  worse 
through  the  week  for  being  used  as  a church 
on  the  Sabbath.  Such  at  least  was  Mr.  Chase’s 
opinion.  His  building,  erected  by  public  funds 
for  public  education,  was  more  church  than 
school-house.  The  sanctuary  was  in  the  com- 
modious and  well-lighted  room  above.  The 
school  was  in  a dark  and  ill-ventilated  basement 
below.  For  is  not  the  cause  of  the  Church 
more  important  than  that  of  education  ? Are 
not  the  interests  of  the  soul  more  important 
than  those  of  the  mind  ? Piety  covers  a mul- 
titude of  sins.  The  law  provided  for  a divi- 
sion of  public  moneys  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  v;>on  the  register.  It  is  easier 
to  fill  a register  than  a school-room.  School 
No.  8 reported  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Only  three  hundred  could  be  seated  in  the 
school.  The  entire  number  for  which  the 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  drew  appropriations 
was  nearly  sixteen  hundred.  The  number  in 
actual  attendance  was  less  than  nine  hundred. 

The  law,  before  its  amendment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  provided  that  the 
public  funds  should  be  employed  exclusively 
in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers.  But  no 
law  can  prevent  a teacher  from  giving  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  the  support  of  his  own  Church. 

Mr.  Buyce  received  a nominal  salary  of  $900. 
tie  paid  back  to  Mr.  Chase  $450.  Mr.  Far- 
don  received  a salary  of  $600.  Ho  made  a 
“ donation”  to  the  Church  of  $200.  In  a word, 
of  the  public  funds  about  $2500  went  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church.  Under 
the  guise  of  a school  tax  the  State  was  paying 
tithes  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Chase’s  zeal  outran  his  knowledge.  These 
“pious  frauds”  were  unearthed.  The  whole 
subject  was  publicly  ventilated.  The  Legis- 
lature was  memorialized  to  reconsider  its  ac- 
tion. For  over  two  years  the  community  heard 
patiently  the  entire  discussion ; a discussion  in 
which,  curiously  enough,  the  Roman  Catholics 
seem  not  to  have  participated.  Party  feeling 
ran  high.  It  was  imbittered  by  religious  con- 
siderations. The  Church  was  reluctant  to  sur- 
render the  advantage  it  had  gained.  The  Leg- 
islature was  reluctant  to  wrest  it  from  them. 

The  final  result  was  an  act  referring  the  entire 
question  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  body  in  1825  was  composed 
of  spirits  very  different  from  those  who  now  con- 
stitute our  city  fathers.  A small  minority — 
three  out  of  sixteen — desired  to  give  to  Church 
schools  an  appropriation  for  the  children  of  such 
parents  as  were  attendants  upon  their  respect- 
ive places  of  worship.  This  provision  being  lost, 
the  Common  Council  unanimously  agreed  that 
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thenceforth  the  schools  of  religious  societies 
should  be  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  public  funds.  For  a little  while  the  Beth- 
el Church  maintained  with  some  show  of  vigor 
the  schools  they  had  started.  But  they  had  nei- 
ther the  pecuniary  nor  the  moral  support  of  the 
public.  It  was  only  too  evident  that  their  con- 
tinuance was  neither  expedient  nor  practicable, 
and  they  wrere  suspended.  But  their  history 
remains — and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — 
a striking  testimony  to  the  folly  of  all  schemes, 
however  disguised,  for  taking  the  work  of  edu- 
cation out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  in  order  to 
give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Protest- 
ant or  Romanist,  the  ecclesiastic  may  always  be 
depended  on  to  make  his  school  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  his  Church  organization. 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the  fifteen  years  which 
elapsed  between  this  settlement  of  the  religious 
question  in  1825  and  its  revival  in  1840,  that 
we  may  hasten  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  for  their  uninten- 
tional good  offices  in  securing  for  the  city  its 
present  admirable  system. 

Up  to  the  year  1840  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety had  been,  though  in  law  a private  corpora- 
tion, to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  educational 
commission  of  the  State.  Through  its  organi- 
zation nearly  all  the  educational  funds  of  the 
State  belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York  had 
been  appropriated.  It  had  during  that  time 
steadily  increased  both  in  efficiency  and  in  pub- 
lic favor.  It  had  under  its  charge  sixteen  dif- 
ferent schools.  Nearly  twenty-three  thousand 
pupils  were  in  actual  attendance  upon  them. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Society  was  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  . It 
had  certainly  served  the  State  faithfully  and 
well.  The  public  school  is  maintained  at  pub- 
lic expense  only  as  an  economical  police  meas- 
ure. In  1822  the  trustees  reported  that  out  of 
twenty  thousand  pupils  who  had  attended  their 
schools  only  one  had  been  traced  to  a criminal 
court.  Of  a class  of  thirty-two  boys  in  1835, 
whose  subsequent  career  a curious  historian 
traced,  there  were  two  future  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  one  member  of  the  Legislature,  a 
City  Register,  several  principals  and  assistants, 
and  one  assistant  city  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Public  School  Society  had  failed  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  community.  Unsec- 
tarian though  it  was,  it  was,  nevertheless,  es- 
sentially a Protestant  institution.  Its  school 
sessions  were  opened  with  Protestant  religious 
exercises.  Its  Board  of  Trustees  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  members  of  Protestant  or- 
ganizations. Its  school  literature  was  charac- 
teristically, and  sometimes  even  controversially, 
Protestant.  It  failed  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  any  considerable  number  of  the  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents.  In  1827  it  reported 
twelve  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  without  any  means  of  instruc- 
tion. In  1841  this  number  had  increased  to 
p thousand. 
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Encouraged  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Common 
Council  giving  to  their  Orphan  Asylum  school  a 
share  in  the  public  funds,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  prepared  to  demand  that  the  education 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  be  given  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  Parochial  schools  had 
already  been  established  by  them  in  connection 
with  their  various  parishes.  For  these  schools 
they  demanded  a part  of  the  public  funds,  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
upon  them.  They  declared  that  the  Public 
School  Society  was  an  odious  monopoly.  They 
asserted  that  its  books  were  offensive  in  their 
religious  teachings.  They  presented  the  same 
dilemma  which  they  still  present,  that  the  pub- 
lic school  must  be  either  religious  or  not ; if  re- 
ligious, sectarian ; if  unreligious,  infidel.  They 
demanded  appropriations  from  the  Common 
Council  for  St.  Patrick’s  School,  St.  Peter’s 
School,  St.  Mary’s  School,  St.  Joseph’s  School, 

St  James's  School,  St.  Nicholas’s  School,  St 
John’s  School,  and  the  Transfiguration  Church 
School.  They  possessed  in  Archbishop  Hughes 
a man  of  untiring  energy,  of  great  executive 
ability,  of  no  mean  oratorical  power,  and  of  ab- 
solute and  undisputed  authority  among  his  own 
people.  They  had,  to  sustain  them,  a vote  which 
had  already  become  ominously  large.  They  had 
against  them  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  act- 
ual results  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  experi- 
ment, the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Protestant 
community,  and  the  organic  forces  of  two  large 
and  powerful  bodies — the  Public  Sehool  Society 
and  the  Methodist  Church. 

This  controversy,  extending  over  a period  of 
two  years,  is  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  readers  that  we  hardly  need  recite  its  his- 
tory in  detail.  Too  many  of  them  will  remem- 
ber how,  day  after  day,  the  City  Hall  w as  crowd- 
ed by  throngs  gathered  to  hear  the  discussion 
between  Archbishop  Hughes  on  the  one  side, 
and  Theodore  Sedgewick,  Hiram  Ketchum,  and 
various  representatives  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
on  the  other ; how  the  press  took  up  the  theme 
and  devoted  their  columns,  week  after  fteek,  to 
a discussion  in  which  political  interests  and  re- 
ligious excitement  were  strangely  intermingled ; 
how  the  pulpit  was  diverted  for  the  time  from 
its  customary  topics ; how  jubilant  Protestant- 
ism was  over  the  all  but  unanimous  decision  of 
the  City  Council  to  adhere  to  the  “old  paths;” 
how  Freemans  Journal \ created  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  Church  as  an  organ,  grew  into 
success  on  the  passions  of  the  hour;  how, 
beaten  in  the  City  Council,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  transferred  the  conflict  from  the 
City  Hall  to  the  Capitol  at  Albany;  how  he 
gathered  his  great  parish  in  mass-meeting,  and 
nominated  with  his  own  voice  the  ticket  they 
were  to  support ; how  his  influence  secured  in- 
dorsement in  high  and  unexpected  quarters, 
and  brought  his  application  before  the  Legis- 
lature with  a recommendation  in  its  favor  from 
both  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
how  long  and  how  bitter  was  the  controversy 
which  ensued ; and  how  anxiously  the  Protestau  t 
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s'  community  awaited  the  result.  That  result  gave 

' at  the  time  satisfaction  to  neither  party.  The 

Archbishop  retreated  to  his  bishopric  a discom- 
fited politician.  The  Public  School  Society 
ceased  to  be  the  almoner  of  the  public  mon- 
eys. Principle  forbade  that  the  State  should 
become  tribute^  to  the  hierarchy.  Policy  for- 
bade that  it  should  leave  the  grievances  of  the 
Church,  real  or  imaginary,  wholly  unredressed. 
A middle  course  was  adopted.  Once,  at  least, 
in  the  history  of  legislation  a compromise  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a permanent  and 
J>eneficent  prinpiple.  A Board  of  Education 
was  appointed  for  the  city  of  New  York.  All 
public  funds  were  placed  in  their  hands  for  dis- 
tribution. The  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society  were  among  those  named  in  the  act  as 
entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund. 
No  school  in  which  any  religious  sectarian  doc- 
trine or  tenet  should  be  taught  might  have  the 
same  privilege.  Such,  in  a sentence,  was  the 
school  law  of  1842.  For  its  existence  the  State 
owes  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  to  two 
ecclesiastics,  either  of  whom  would  have  bit- 
terly opposed  it  to  the  last.  That  the  school 
system  of  New  York  city  is  a system,  that  edu- 
cation is  no  longer  doled  out  as  a charity  to  the 
poor,  either  by  the  Churches  or  by  philanthrop- 
ic societies,  but  is  awarded  to  all,  as  a right, 
by  the  State,  is  due  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to 
the  unintentional  offices  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Chase 
and  Archbishop  Hughes,  yrho  succeeded  in  pro- 
moting the  very  legislation  which  they  were  most 
desirous  to  prevent. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  trace 
any  further  the  history  of  the  Public  School  So- 
ciety, to  show  how,  under  the  new  law,  the  ward 
schools  established  by  the  Board  of  Education 
steadily  waxed  in  prosperity  and  popularity,  and 
the  charity  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society 
as  steadily  waned ; how,  by  mutual  consent,  the 
private  corporation  was  merged  in  the  public 
body ; and  how,  finally,  the  State  assumed  the 
full  performance  of  its  sacred  duty.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  deduce  from  this  chapter  of 
school  history  its  moral.  He  must  be  dull  in- 
deed who  does  not  perceive  it.  There  are  some 
questions  upon  which  the  experience  of  the  past 
has  rendered  a final  verdict.  Among  those  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  considered  absolutely  settled 
by  the  course  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a century 
is  this,  that  the  work  of  secular  education  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  state,  never  to  the  Church. 


OLD  ENGLISH  LAWYER& 

THERE  has  been  lately  published,  in  Lon- 
don, a book  giving  a brief  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  fifty-eight  eminent  sergeants  of  the  En- 
glish bar,  who  flourished  between  the  years 
1653  and  1863 — two  hundred  and  ten  years. 
The  reading,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  dry;  but 
interspersed  are  a few  incidents  and  anecdotes, 
some  of  which  will  probably  be  new  to  most 
readers,  and  all  more  or  less  entertaining. 


In  England  the  sergeant-at-law,  or  of  the 
coif,  is  the  highest  degree  taken  at  the  common- 
law,  as  that  of  doctor  is  of  the  civil  law ; and 
as  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned 
and  experienced  in  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
there  is  one  court  appointed  specially  for  them 
to  plead  in,  namely,  the  Common-Pleas,  where 
the  common-law  of  England  is  most  strictly 
observed.  But  they  are  not  restricted  from 
pleading  in  any  other  court,  where  the  judges, 
who  can  not  have  that  honor  till  they  have 
taken  the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law,  call  them 
brothers. 

Sir  John  Maynard,  the  first  who  figures  among 
these  eminent  sergeants,  flourished  between  the 
years  1653  and  1700,  and  was  known  as  a 
profound  lawyer  and  able  advocate  for  more 
than  half  a century.  One  of  his  earliest  cases 
shows  what  ingenious  and  unique  expedients 
were  resorted  to  in  those  days  to  remunerate 
counsel.  In  one  case  a client  came  to  the  Ser- 
geant and  gave  him  a basket  of  pippins,  and 
every  pippin  had  a gold  piece  in  it.  “Those 
were  golden  pippins !"  exclaimed  the  Chief 
Justice.  Afterward  came  one  on  the  other 
side,  who,  in  hope  of  securing  his  services,  gave 
him  a roasting-pig,  and  in  that  pig's  belly  were 
fifty  broad  pieces;  whereupon  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, being  in  mood  hilarious,  remarked,  “That's 
good  sauce  for  a pig !" 

Alas  that  the  apple  and  pig  business  should 
be  “ played  out  1”  and  that  the  bar  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  not  to  be  approached  in  style  so 
toothsome  ? 

Sir  John  was  an  earnest  Presbyterian.  One 
of  the  most  curious  of  all  the  reasons  ever  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  religion  was  urged  by 
him.  Jefferson  believed  that  great  cities  were 
sores  on  the  body  politic.  Sir  John  Maynard 
went  further,  and  advocated,  in  Parliament,  a 
“bill  to  prevent  further  building  in  London, 
or  the  neighborhood.  " The  bill  was  rejected. 
But  he  was  pathetic  in  his  opposition.  “ This 
building,"  he  exclaimed,  “is  the  ruin  of  the 
gentry,  and  the  ruin  of  religion,  leaving  so 
many  people  without  churches  to  go  to.  This 
enlarging  of  London  makes  it  filled  with  lack- 
eys and  pages.  In  St.  Giles's  parish  scarce  the 
fifth  part  can  come  to  church,  and  we  shall  have 
no  religion  at  last!"  But  London  went  on. 

Sir  John  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
trial  against  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  execu- 
ted on  the  10th  of  January,  1645. 

The  pecuniary  income  of  the  first-61ass  law- 
yer at  that  period  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1647,  Maynard,  being  then  at  the 
head  of  the  profession,  received,  in  one  circuit, 
£700,  “ which  was  more  than  one  of  our  profes- 
sion ever  got  before." 

Like  the  late  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Maynard 
introduced  into  his  speeches  quotations  from 
Scripture  with  great  appositeness.  In  1648  a 
gallant  officer,  Lilburne,  had  been  heavily  fined 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  a prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  The  great  advocate  took  up  his 
cause,  and  gloriously  succeeded.  His  speech 
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ftt  once  produced  the  discharge  of  Lilburne. 
He  insisted  that  the  crime  of  the  prisoner  was 
not  specified.  “ Festus,”  said  he,  “ the  pagan 
and  corrupt  judge,  who  expected  a bribe  from 
poor  Paul,  would  not  send  him  to  Caesar  with- 
out specifying  the  cause  in  his  mittimus.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lilburne  is  committed  in  order 
to  his  trial  at  law,  and  yet  is  debarred  all  law.” 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  some  rather  rough 
scenes  in  court.  When  Jeffreys  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice, a certain  Pilkington  was  convicted  of  some 
offense.  A sharp  colloquy  occurred  between 
Jeffreys  and  Mr.  Ward,  counsel,  as  to  the  pre- 
cise question  to  be  determined,  during  which 
the  former  said,  “You  have  made  along  speech 
here,  and  do  not  understand  what  you  are  about. 
Do  not  make  such  excursions  ad  captandum 
jwpulum , with  your  flourishes ; I will  none  of 
your  enamel,  nor  your  garniture.”  This  oc- 
casioned a little  hiss.  Note  its  cheery  effect 
on  the  court:  “Who  is  that?  What,  in  the 
name  of  God ! I hope  we  are  now  past  that 
time  of  day  that  humming  and  hissing  shall  be 
used  in  courts  of  justice ; but  I would  fain  know 
that  fellow  that  dares  to  hum  and  hiss  while  I 
sit  here ; I assure  him,  be  he  who  he  will,  TU 
lay  him  by  the  heels  and  make  an  example  of 

himr 

In  the  revolutionary  times  of  1688-89  May- 
nard bore  a conspicuous  part,  and,  in  one 
speech,  gave  expression  to  what  has  become 
the  usage  of  nations  in. times  of  peril.  “We 
are,”  he  said,  “at  this  moment  out  of  the  beat- 
en path.  If,  therefore,  we  are  determined  to 
move  only  in  that  path,  we  can  not  move  at  all. 
A man  in  a revolution,  resolving  to  do  nothing 
which  is  not  strictly  according  to  established 
form,  resembles  a man  who  has  lost  himself  in 
a wilderness,  and  who  stands  crying,  Where  is 
the  king’s  highway?  I will  travel  nowhere  but 
on  the  king’s  highway.  In  a wilderness  a man 
should  take  the  track  which  will  carry  him  home. 
In  a revolution  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state.” 

At  eighty-eight  the  old  man  presided  with 
dignity  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  At  this  time 
a famous  saying  is  attributed  to  him.  Probably 
it  happened  when  he  went  up  to  Whitehall  with 
an  address  from  the  bar.  The  King  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  old  gentleman,  and  observed  that  he 
must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time. 
“ If  your  Highness ,”  said  Maynard,  ikhad  not 
come  over  to  our  aid,  I should  have  outlived  the 
law  itself.”  He  died  at  eighty-nine. 

Edmund  Plowden,  a Roman  Catholic,  is  an- 
other of  these  eminent  sergeants.  Born  in 
1517,  at  thirty-five  he  was  a physician,  at  for- 
ty-five a sergeant.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  one  of 
his  great  admirers.  At  one  time  of  her  reign 
it  was  unsafe  for  a Catholic  priest  to  be  found 
in  England,  a capital  penalty  being  attached  to 
his  appearance.  The  act  of  assisting  at  mass 
was  likewise  visited  with  severe  punishments, 
and  Plowden  was  once  menaced  with  serious 
trouble  for  a supposed  misdemeanor  in  “ assist- 
, ing  at  mass.”  One  day,  while  residing  on  one 
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of  his  estates,  some  persons  came,  with  no  good- 
will,  to  inform  him  that  mass  was  about  to  be 
celebrated  in  a certain  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  might  wish  to  assist  at  it.  Plow- 
den hastened  to  the  place,  and  was  seen  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  use  his  prayer- 
book.  For  this  offense  he  was  shortly  after- 
ward summoned.  He  was  suspicions  of  foul 
play  somewhere,  and  cross-examined  the  wit- 
nesses, and,  among  others,  the  priest  himself 
who  had  officiated.  He  demanded  of  this  man 
whether  he  would  swear  that  he  was  a priest. 

To  this  question  the  answer  was  in  the  nega-  • 
tive.  “The  case,”  exclaimed  Plowden,  “is 
altered.  No  priest , no  mass ; no  mass , no  viola- 
tion of  the  law.”  It  became  a proverb  after 
this : “The  case  is  altered,  quoth  Plowden.” 

William  Fleetwood  flourished  in  1580  and 
thereabout.  As  indicative  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  1575,  in  reference  to  the  drama, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  that  year  great  ef- 
forts were  made  in  London  to  accomplish  a gen- 
eral moral  reformation.  The  players  met  with 
great  repulses,  and  their  representations  were  re- 
strained within  narrow  limits.  They  might  play 
in  private  houses,  but  not  openly,  till  the  whole 
deaths  had  been  “by  twenty  days  under  fifty  a 
week,  nor  longer  than  shall  60  continue.  No 
plays  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  on  holidays,  nor  after 
evening  prayer,  nor  in  the  dark,  nor  continued 
any  such  time  but  as  any  of  the  auditors  may 
return  to  their  dwellings  in  Lctadon  before  sun- 
set, or,  at  least,  before  it  be  dark.”  Fleetwood, 
himself  an  illegitimate  child,  was  in  the  fore- 
ground in  those  attempts  at  municipal  and  mor- 
al amendments.  A fact  in  reference  to  the 
crime  of  that  period,  Fleetwood  then  being 
Recorder,  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  exe- 
cutions for  high  crimes  in  our  day.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  1577,  London  was  not  quite  half  the  size 
of  New  York  to-day ; yet,  in  that  year,  “eight- 
een were  hanged  at  Tyburn.”  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  was  “ the  quietest  sessions  he  was  ever 
at.”  Hanging  was  not  then  “played  out”  in 
London,  if  it  be  now  in  New  York.  During 
his  Recordership  he  held  a kind  of  audit,  on 
the  12th  of  each  January,  when  he  put  “coz- 
eners, cheats,  and  cutpurses”  under  surveil- 
lance. 

It  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to  Recorder 
Hackett  to  know  something  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  London  predecessor  disposed  of 
naughty  women.  In  1581  a French  merchant 
had  £40  stolen  by  a carrier’s  wife  at  Norwich. 

The  money,  after  much  search,  was  found,  but 
the  woman  denied  the  theft.  Upon  this  the 
Recorder  had  her  into  his  study  privately. 

Here  she  was  obdurate,  and,  on  being  pressed, 
said,  “I  will  answer  no  further.”  And  then 
the  Recorder,  using  the  Lord  Mayor’s  advice, 
bestowed  her  in  Bridewell,  where  she  was  pun- 
ished as  a vagrant,  being  well  whipped.  It 
was  observable  that  she  said  then,  “ That  the 
devil  stood  at  her  elbow  in  the  Recorder’s  study, 
and  willed  her  to  deny  it.  But  so  soon  as  she 
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was  on  the  triangle  to  be  punished,  he  gave  her 
over.”  Which  was  courteous — of  the  devil. 

In  1576  mass  was  publicly  said  at  the  house 
of  the  Embassador  of  Portugal.  The  ceremony 
was  interrupted  by  the  Recorder,  who  thus  tells 
the  story:  “On  the  Sunday  we  went  to  the 
Embassador's  house,  accompanied  by  sheriffs, 
determined  ‘that  no  mass-hearers  should  es- 
cape.’ We  knocked  at  the  door  until  ‘a  Por- 
tugal’ appeared,  and  said  that  his  lord  was  not 
at  home.  ‘Then  let  us  speak  with  you,’  quoth 
we,  ‘for  we  have  brought  letters.’  And  the 
porter  answered  us  very  stubbornly.  At  last 
the  gate  was  opened.  I,  the  Recorder,  put  in 
my  left  leg,  meaning  to  enter  in  at  the  gate ; 
and,  being  half  in  and  half  out,  the  porter, 
knowing  me  very  well,  said:  ‘Buck,  villain!’ 
and  thrust  the  gate  so  sore  upon  my  leg  that 
I shall  carry  the  grief  thereof  to  my  grave. 
Sithence  that  time  my  pain  hath  been  so  great 
that  I can  take  no  rest.  And  if  Mr.  Sheriff 
Kimpton  had  not  thrust  the  gate  from  me,  my 
leg  had  been  utterly  bruised  unto  shivers.” 
The  “ villain”  who  did  this  had  seized  the  Re- 
corder by  the  throat,  and  was  feeling  for  his 
dagger,  “and  then  I thrust  him  from  me,  for, 
indeed,  he  was  but  a testy  little  wretch .” 

Sir  John  Hele,  who  flourished  at  about  the 
same  time  with  Fleetwood,  was  a man  of  less 
austere  ways.  In  fact,  when  he  was  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  Lord 
Ellesmere  gave  him  the  following  “ fir^t -class 
notice:” 

“ 1.  He  is  charged  to  have  been  long  a 
grypinge  and  excessive  usurer.  Against  such 
persons  the  Chancerye  doeth  gyve  remedye, 
which  yt  is  not  lykelye  lie  will  doe,  being  hym 
self  so  great  and  so  common  an  offender  in  the 
same  kynde.  2.  He  is  charged  to  have  bene  a 
most  gredye  and  insatiable  taker  of  fees,  and 
(which  is  most  odious)  a notorious  and  comtnon 
ambi- dexter,  takinge  fee  on  both  sydes,  to  the 

great  scandall  of  his  place  and  profession 

He  is  noted  to  be  a great  drunkarde,  and  in  his 
drunken  ncsse  not  only  to  have  commonly  used 
quarrelynge  and  brawlenge  words,  but  some- 
tyme  blowes  also,  and  that  at  a common  ordy- 
narye,  q.  vice  ill  beseeminge  a serjeant,  but  in  a 
judge  or  publicke  magistrate  intollerable.  ” 

On  the  whole,  not  a lovely  legal  luminary. 
“Common  ambi-dexters”  commonly  are  not. 
There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  about  the  old 
fellow.  He  would  take  more  than  seven  per  cent., 
but  he  was  a great  lawyer,  and  by  profession- 
al labors  accumulated  and  loft  a fortune  of 
£100,000. 

Sir  John  Davys,  whose  legal  career  com- 
menced at  about  lGCfo,  was  somewhat  noted  in 
his  day  as  a versifier.  He  filled  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  and  Speaker  for  Ireland,  and 
was  esteemed  a man  of  superior  parts.  It  was 
his  great  misfortune  to  have  married  a daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  and  she  was 
clearly  mad.  She  was  twice  sent  to  Bedlam. 
She  claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
On  the  Sunday  before  the  death  of  Sip  John, 
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as  they  were  sitting  at  dinner,  she  suddenly 
burst  into  tears.  He,  asking  the  cause,  was 
answered : “ Husband,  these  are  your  funeral 
tears.”  To  which  he  replied  : “ Pray,  there- 
fore, spare  your  tears  now,  and  I will  be  con- 
tent; you  shall  laugh  when  I am  dead.” 

Sir  Thomas  Crew  grew  into  fame  about  1623. 

His  elder  brother  was  Chief  Justice.  His  abili- 
ties were  so  great  as  to  be  proverbial,  and  so 
w as  his  integrity.  It  was  written  of  him : 

“Would  you  have  your  cause  go  true, 

Take  senior  Cooke  and  junior  Crewe.” 

King  Charles’s  opinion  and  saying  of  him  was : 
“Thomas  jCrewe  is  against  me,  yet  ho  is  an 
honest  man.”  Speaking  of  displaced  chief 
justices,  it  was  said : 

“Renowned  Cooke,  proud  Montague, 

Great  8ir  James  Leigh,  and  honest  Crewe, 

Two  were  preserved,  two  set  aside, 

And  in  their  room  upstart  Nicke  Hyde.” 

He  had  two  sons,  each  of  whom  became  ser- 
geants, and  each  was  in  his  day  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  both  were  knighted. 

More  eminent  and  more  versatile  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  was  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  who 
took  and  maintained  high  rank,  not  only  as  an 
orator,  lawyer,  and  politician,  but  as  a soldier. 

He  was  in  good  repute  in  1648 ; was  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  out  of  it  at 
twenty-two,  when  his  professional  career  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced.  H is  tastes  were  some- 
what free,  and  he  was  greatly  given  to  larking. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a Mr.  Grim- 
stone,  Whitelocke,  for  a frolic,  donned  the  liv- 
ery of  the  coachman,  and  drove  home  the  bride’s 
coach.  Upon  the  way  they  stopped  at  a man- 
sion, where  a gentleman  of  quality  and  his 
lady  came  to  the  door,  bade  the  newly-married 
couple  welcome,  and  treated  them  with  wine 
and  sweetmeats.  The  coachman  sat  mannerly, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  upon  the  box,  all  pow- 
dered over  with  dust;  but  the  lady,  looking 
earnestly  and  archly  at  him,  advanced  to  him 
with  a cup  of  wine  in  her  hand. 

“ Sir,  I do  not  use  to  drink  to  coachmen,  but 
yon  seem  to  be  an  extraordinary  one,  and  I 
therefore  present  my  sen  ice  to  you.” 

What  could  a coachman  do  when  thus  greet- 
ed? He  descended  from  his  post,  and  replied, 
gayly : 

“ Madam,  I believe  you  do  not  use  to  give 
leave  to  coachmen  to  salute  you,  but  let  one 
whom  you  judge  extraordinary  have  that  ex- 
traordinary favor  from  you.” 

With  this  he  saluted  the  lady,  and  reascended 
his  box. 

It  was  Whitelocke  who  said  “ Mammon  ( the 
Jewish  Cujrid)  inspired  the  text  of  marriage-set- 
tlements. ” He  was  a pupil  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  was  learned  in  the  languages ; he  was  one  of 
three  who  undertook  the  printing  of  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  the  labor  be- 
came fruitless  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Subsequently,  later  in  life,  he  was  offered  the 
| Recordership  of  London,  which  he  declined, 

x” 
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because  his  conscience  condemned  some  of  the 
points  of  law  in  capital  cases.  He  would  have 
had,  for  instance,  to  sentence  to  death  men 
guilty  of  stealing  a horse,  or  a sheep,  or  a yard 
of  lace  from  a shopkeeper’s  counter,  or  a watch 
valued  at  £2,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
turned  into  a judicial  murderer,  like  the  twelve 
judges  of  England  down  to  a few  years  ago,  for 
the  sake  of  a handsome  salary. 

In  1654  he  was  in  Sweden  as  Embassador, 
where,  in  a conversation  with  the  Queen,  she 
asked,  “ How  many  wives  have  you  had  ?”  “ I 
have  had  three  wives.”  “Have  you  had  chil- 
dren by  all  of  them  ?”  “ Yes ; by  every  one 

of  them.”  “ Pardieu ! vous  etes  incorrigible” 
“Madame,  I have  been  a true  servant  to  your 
sex.” 

Whitelocke  was  author  of  several  religious 
discourses,  which  were  read  in  his  own  family. 
These  discourses  were  subsequently  edited  by 
William  Penn. 

William  Whittaker  (1759)  was  the  last  who 
* had  the  patent  of  the  king’s  “first”  sergeant. 
The  king’s  sergeants  are  made  by  patent ; oth- 
er sergeants  are  called  by  writ.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  humor  and  pleasantry,  and  main- 
tained his  customary  facetiousness  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  conducting  an  ex- 
amination at  the  bar  there.  An  objection  being 
made  to  some  question,  counsel  were  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  there  was  a deliberation  of 
two  hours.  Nothing  was  resolved  on,  and, 
when  he  was  readmitted,  he  was  requested  to 
put  the  question  again.  With  great  cleverness 
ho  answered : “ Upon  my  word,  my  lords,  it  is 
so  long  since  I put  the  first  question  that  I en- 
tirely forget  it ; but,  with  your  leave,  111  now 
put  another.” 

On  one  occasion  when  Whittaker  was  on  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  a friend  at  one  of  the  assize 
towns  offered  him  a bed.  The  next  morning 
the  lady  of  the  house  asked  how  he  had  slept, 
and  hoped  that  he  had  found  himself  comfort- 
able and  warm.  “Yes,  Madam,  yes,  pretty 
well,  on  the  whole.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  I felt 
a little  queer  for  want  of  Mrs.  Whittaker ; but, 
recollecting  that  my  portmanteau  lay  in  the 
room,  I threw  it  behind  my  back,  and  it  did 
every  bit  as  well.” 

Sergeant  Glyn  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
at  the  same  time  as  the  famous  agitator  John 
Wilkes,  who  materially  influenced  his  political 
course.  Wilkes  in  his  latter  days  was  a court- 
ier, and  a frequent  attendant  at  the  levies.  The  | 
King,  on  one  of  these  days,  inquired  of  Wilkes 
after  his  old  friend  Sergeant  Glyn.  ‘lM y 
friend,  Sir!” replied  Wilkes;  “he  is  no  friend 
of  mine ; he  was  a Wilkite,  Sir,  which  I never 
was” 

Sergeant  Davy  was  one  of  those  happy  hu- 
morists who  are  destined  to  enliven  the  dull 
routine  of  justice  without  descending  to  buf- 
foonery. According  to  Lord  Eldon’s  reminis- 
cences of  the  bar,  William  Davy,  like  a well- 
known  chief  justice  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  learned  what  he  knew  in  the  King’s 


Bench  Prison.  But,  “by  force  of  a strong 
natural  understanding,  he  became  eminent  at 
Nisi  Prius,  which  such  a man  may  be  with- 
out knowing  much  law.”  He  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  “Bull  Davy,”  on  account  of  his 
manners.  (He  was  originally  a druggist,  and 
became  bankrupt.)  Being  once  on  the  Western 
Circuit,  he  cross-examined  an  old  countrywo- 
man very  rigorously  respecting  a circumstance 
that  had  happened  within  her  observation  some 
years  before.  “ And  pray,  good  woman,”  said 
the  Sergeant,  “ how  is  it  that  you  should  be  so 
particular  as  to  remember  that  this  affair  hap- 
pened on  a market-day  ?”  “ Why,  Sir,”  replied 
the  woman,  “ by  a very  remarkable  token,  that 
all  the  cry  of  the  city  went  that  Mr.  Davy,  the 
dragster,  had  that  morning  shut  up  shop  and 
ran  away.”  “ I think,  brother,”  said  the  judge, 
“that  you  want  no  further  proofs  of  the  wit- 
ness’s memory.” 

On  another  occasion  he  was  counsel  for  some 
miscreants  who  connived  at  a robbery,  hoping, 
by  the  success  of  their  conspiracy,  to  punish  an 
enemy.  The  Sergeant’s  opening  for  the  con- 
spirators was  safficiently  humorous:  “I  have 
the  honor  of  attending  your  lordships  as  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoners,  and  I must  own  that  I 
could  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  have 
been  counsel  for  such  a set  of  rogues  had  I not 
been  appointed  by  your  lordships .” 

Sergeant  Davy  was  the  originator  of  one  ex- 
pression that  has  been  attributed  to  many  a 
clever  lawyer  in  this  as  in  the  Old  Country. 
Lord  Mansfield  was  not  attached  to  religious 
holidays.  He  even  ordered  the  doors  of  his 
court  to  be  thrown  open  on  Ash-Wednesday. 
The  disregard  of  Lent  was  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing to  many.  But,  emboldened  by  success,  it 
is  said  that  the  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  sug- 
gest business  on  Good-Friday.  He  announced 
this  very  eccentric  intention  in  court  probably 
on  Thursday.  But  Sergeant  Davy  upon  this 
addressed  the  peer  on  the  instant,  and.told  him 
that  if  it  were  so  his  lordship  would  be  the  first 
judge  that  had  done  it  since  Pontius  Pilate.” 
That  anecdote  is,  therefore,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  old.  In  humor  Davy  was 
quite  a match  for  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was 
by  no  means  skilled  in  the  higher  principles  of 
law.  He  one  day  broke  out  against  the  Ser- 
geant with  this  gibe : “ If  this  be  law}  Sir,  I 
must  burn  all  my  books,  I see.”  “Your  lord- 
ship  had  better  read  them  first,”  rejoined  Davy. 
He  once  had  a very  large  brief  with  a fee  of 
two  guineas  only  at  the  back  of  it.  His  client 
asked  him  if  he  had  read  his  brief.  He  point- 
ed with  his  finger  to  the  f^,  and  said : “ As  far 
as  that  I have  read,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I can 
read  no  farther .”  He  was  engaged  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and,  a very  strong  case  having  been 
made  out,  Judge  Gould  asked  who  was  con- 
cerned for  the  prisoner;  upon  which  Sergeant 
Davy  said,  “My  Lord,  I am  concerned  for 
him,  and  very  much  concerned  after  what  I have 
heard.” 

Once  when  he  was  called  to  account  for 
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taking  silver  from  a client,  and  so  disgracing 
the  profession,  he  replied,  “I  took  silver  be- 
cause I could  not  get  gold ; but  I took  every 
farthing  the  fellow  had  in  the  world,  and  I hope 
you  don’t  call  that  disgracing  the  profession.” 
This  anecdote  has  since  been  appropriated  by 
many  a good  man,  but  it’s  Davy’s. 

It  once  fell  to  his  lot  to  question  a man  close- 
ly who  offered  himself  as  bail.  44  Sir,”  said  the 
Sergeant,  44  how  do  you  make  out  that  you  are 
worth  £3000  ?”  The  gentleman  stated  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  property  up  to  £2940.  44  That’s 

all  very  good,  but  you  want  £60  more  to  be 
worth  £3000.”  44  For  that  sum,”  replied  the 

gentleman,  by  no  means  disconcerted,  44 1 have 
a note  of  hand  of  one  Mr.  Sergeant  Davy,  and 
I hope  he  will  hare  the  honesty  soon  to  settle  it.” 
The  laughter  at  this  extended  to  the  bench,  the 
Sergeant  looked  abashed,  and  Lord  Mansfield 
observed,  in  his  usual  urbane  tone,  44  Well, 
brother  Davy,  I think  we  may  accept  the  bail.” 

Sergeant  Heywood,  though  a fair  lawyer,  was 
best  known  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit for  riding  a famous  horse  called  44  Plead- 
er,” upon  whose  death  Jekyll  wrote  some  ele- 
giacs. Here  is  a quotation  : 


“ Here  lies  a Pleader  who  ne'er  urged  a plea, 

A Circuiteer  who  never  took  a fee. 

From  court  to  court  to  serve  his  friends  he'd  go, 
And  though  a mute,  a firm  support  bestow ; 
Through  thick  and  thin  he’d  surely  keep  his  way, 
Carry  his  client  safe,  and  win  the  day.” 

“Our  care  it  is  here  to  support  his  fame, 

Report  his  merits,  and  record  his  name: 

To  tell  the  world  a Pleader  lies  below, 

Who  by  false  steps  or  tricks  ne'er  made  a foe.” 

“No  petulant  dlsputer,  he  would  say 
No  contradictory  word,  but  simply  ‘nay.*” 

“ Once  on  his  legs,  a sure  and  safe  support, 

He’d  carry  jury,  witnesses,  and  court.” 

» 

So  far  as  legal  or  intellectual  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  sergeants  is  concerned,  all  that 
we  can  glean  of  them  fails  to  inspire  unusual 
respect.  In  most  cases  they  appear  to  have 
been  bom  with  advantages  of  family  and  posi- 
tion above  those  of  the  mass  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. They  were  in  one  particular  quite 
noteworthy — they  were  long-lived  old  fellows, 
averaging  between  75  and  90,  and  two  going 
respectively  to  92  and  95.  Our  ablest  lawyers 
seem  to  be  quite  the  peers  of  the  ablest  ser- 
geants, and,  so  far  as  pecuniary  results  are  con- 
| cemed,  far  more  successful. 


dMar’s  Cnstj  Cjjair. 


IN  a recent  number  the  Nation , after  describing  j 
a certain  Lyceum  lecture  intended  to  * ‘ pop-  | 
ularize  science,  ” exclaims : 4 4 The  more  one  hears 
about  it,  the  more  one  is  moved  to  inquire  anx- 
iously how  near  its  end  is  our  American  Lecture 
system?”  The  report  it  gives  of  the  lecture 
which  occasions  its  question  is  certainly  very 
comical.  But  consider  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing ! How  natural  to  the  wearied  wanderer  in 
search  of  spiritual  food,  as  he  goes  from  dullness 
to  dullness,  or  from  flash  to  glitter,  to  exclaim : 
41  How  near  its  end  is  stupid,  formal,  tinsel 
preaching.”  Probably  not  very  near.  We  shall 
all  avoid  dull  preachers  if  w&  can — we  fleecy 
flocks  will  decline  to  be  pastured  upon  the  east 
wind ; but  religion  and  the  church  and  preach- 
ing will  doubtless  endure  some  time  longer.  And 
lay-preaching,  as  the  lecture  system  is  not  in- 
aptly called,  will  not  be  relinquished  because  of 
the  feebler  or  foolish  brethren ; but  will  become, 
if  it  has  not  already  become,  one  of  the  chief 
means  oT  touching  the  springs  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country. 

That,  indeed,  is  its  great  power.  When  the 
worthy  President  of  the  Lyceum  steps  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  says,  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
yon  Miss,  or  Mrs.,  or  the  Honorable,  or  the  Rev- 
erend, or  the  simple  Esquire,  who  will  entertain 
you  this  evening,”  he  makes  a mistake  more 
than  half  the  time,  because,  although  entertain- 
ing, the  discourse  will  probably  be  something 
more.  The  mere  entertainers  hold  to  the  plat- 
form by  a very  frail  tenure.  If  they  have  a vein 
of  original  humor,  or  if  they  load  their  laugh 
with  a purpose,  they  are,  like  nil  humorists  and 
wits,  sure  of  their  audience.  But  the  man  who 


comes  upon  the  platform  merely  to  make  people 
laugh  for  an  hour  is  a clown  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage. He  should  be  in  the  circus  ring 
with  cap  and  bells.  Long  ago,  when  the  Easy 
Chair  was  about  to  speak  at  the  Lycenm  in  a 
large  and  cultivated  city,  the  seat  of  a famous 
college,  it  was  summoned  to  the  room  of  a vet- 
eran lecturer,  whose  crippled  condition  prevent- 
ed his  attending  the  lecture.  44 1 can’t  go  to 
hear  you,  as  you  see,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  and  I am 
very  sorry  for  it.  But  I have  seen  a good  deal 
of  service  upon  the  platform,  and  I want  to  give 
you  in  one  sentence  the  result  of  my  experience. 
If  you  wish  to  succeed  as  a public  speaker,  make 
the  audience  laugh.  Believe  me  it  does  not  wish 
to  be  instructed,  nor  benefited,  nor  preached  to. 
It  is  composed  of  men  and  women  tired  with 
their  day’s  work,  and  of  boys  and  their  sweet- 
hearts. Make  ’em  laugh,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  and 
you  will  be  all  right.” 

The  Easy  Chair  departed  from  the  presence 
rather  rueful,  for  it  could  not  recall  that  the 
lecture  which  it  proposed  to  deliver  was  very  face- 
tious. But  before  it  reached  the  hall  it  reflected 
that  Demosthenes  and  Pericles  and  Cicero  and 
Chatham  and  Patrick  Henry  must  have  had 
something  else  in  mind  than  making  their  audi- 
ences laugh;  and  thereupon  asked  itself  which 
were  the  better  models  for  a tyro  in  public  speak- 
ing, the  great  masters  of  oratory  or  the  veteran 
lecturer  ? That  is  not  to  say  that  a good  laugh 
is  not  delightful,  and  that  racy  humor  is  not  the 
best  of  all  spices  in  public  discourse.  Oratoiy 
is  a fine  art,  and  of  the  fine  arts  a cardinal  con- 
dition is  that  they  sha\i  please.  But  Lincoln’s 
speech  at  Gettysburg  pleased,  although  nobody 
laughed.  To  make  jokes  for  the  sake  of  the 
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laugh  is  the  business  of  Mr.  Harlequin.  In  pri- 
vate life  how  often  Mr.  Harlequin  is  most  estima- 
ble ! But  do  we  highly  respect  him  in  his  public 
character  ? Is  his  the  career  to  which  proud  and 
tender  parents  would  wish  to  consecrate  their 
first-born?  It  is  not  that  he  makes  us  laugh, 
but  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  laughter. 
Hosea  Biglow  makes  us  laugh.  His  verses  are 
the  highest  and  purest  strain  of  humor  in  recent 
English  literature.  But  what  a grave,  deep, 
human  purpose  under  the  fun!  They  are  the 
ringing  healthy  jests  of  the  soldier  upon  the  bat- 
tle-field ; not  savage  and  cynical  like  the  gibes  of 
that  awful  guerrilla  tighter,  Swift.  • 

The  lecturer  is  an  orator,  the  orator  is  an  art- 
ist, and  the  artist  must  please ; and  the  lecture 
is  none  the  worse  when  it  makes  us  laugh.  But 
if  this  were  the  whole,  who  would  not  echo  the 
Nation's  eager  inquiry,  “ how  near  its  end  is  our 
American  lecture  system  ?”  The  end  has  been 
announced  very  often.  A dozen  years  ago  many 
of  the  newspapers  poured  volleys  of  contempt 
upon  “ the  peripatetic  gentry  who  infest  the 
country  with  superficial  essays  written  out  of 
cyclopaedias  and  other  sources  of  information, 
and  who  humbug  the  innocent  rural  populations 
[of  Albany,  sayf  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
and  Buffalo]  into  paying  extravagant  sums  for 
an  hour’s  reading  of  the  performance.”  Alas! 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man!  The  very  editors 
who  wrote  these  blistering  words  were  daily  offer- 
ing their  own  performances  in  their  newspapers 
to  the  same  innocent  rural  populations — were 
even  expecting  that  those  populations  would  pay 
for  reading  such  paragraphs  as  the  one  quoted ! 
Was  it  a question  of  humbug,  and  did  the  editor 
suppose  that  his  newspaper  was  better  worth  the 
rural  money  than  the  “superficial  essays  wTitten 
out  of  cyclopaedias ?”  Fie,  fie! — he  predicted 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  system.  Did  it  occur 
to  him  how  the  catastrophe  would  be  hastened 
if  every  one  of  the  peripatetic  gentry  should 
read  one  of  the  editors  articles  instead  of  his 
own  superficial  essay  ? 

Then  it  w*as  thought  to  be  a mere  fashion  of  see- 
ing noted  persons  because  they  could  be  seen  easi- 
ly. Ever}*  body  reads,  and  has  a natural  desire  to 
see  the  author  who  has  interested  him,  the  poet, 
the  essayist,  the  historian,  the  traveler  who  has 
scaled  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  who  has 
explored  Symmes’s.IIole.  And  communication 
was  so  easy  in  every  direction  that  it  could  be 
readily  done.  The  damsels  who  had  wept  over 
the  dulcet  lines  of  Gifted  Hopkins,  stimulated 
their  beaux  with  their  wish  to  behold  face  to 
face  that  immortal  bard.  The  beaux — this  w*as 
the  theory — conscious  of  the  advantage  of  a 
pleasant  evening  resort,  which  should  not  have 
the  exact  constraint  of  evening  meeting  or  Fri- 
day lectuP'  in  the  Sunday-school  room,  readily 
conspired,  Vuh^cribed,  and  summoned  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. The  bi  ^ came  and  read  a lovely  lecture 
upon  “ The  Real  and  the  Ideal and  doubtless 
he  deserved  the  praise  which  the  unmeriting 
Easy  Chair  once  received  from  blooming  lips 
that  shall  be  nameless  forever:  “ Oh ! Mr.  Easy 
Chair,  I liked  your  lecture ! Twas  fine!  *Twas 
flowery  f * 

This  theory  might  explain  the  lectures  of  a 
season ; but  it  would  hardly  serve  as  the  key  to 
the  lecture  system  as  w*e  now  see  it.  It  wifi  be 
observed  by  the  American  historian  of  this  epoch 
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that  the  Lyceum,  as  it  is  called,  was  suddenly 
established  throughout  the  country  not  only  at 
the  same  time  with  the  great  railroad  extension 
which  made  it  practicable,  but  simultaneously 
with  the  last  and  fiercest  stage  of  the  great 
slavery  debate.  The  California  discussions,  and 
the  omnibus  bill,  and  the  compromises,  and  the 
old-fashioned  “ Union-saving”  movements  bo- 
long  to  the  year  1850 ; and  it  is  from  that  year 
also  that  the  vigor  of  the  Lyceum  dates.  It  be- 
gan, unquestionably,  with  Shakespeare  and  the 
musical  glasses ; and  it  was  understood  that  if 
Mr.  Gifted  Hopkins  alluded  to  the  ideal  of  liberty, 
it  was  not  to  be  to  the  prejudice  of  our  very  pecul- 
iar institutions,  which  it  was  almost  hopeless  to 
expect  foreigners  ever  to  understand.  It  would 
be  much  safer,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Hopkins  to  re- 
member that  persons  of  all  political  views  and 
of  every  religious  denomination  combined  in  the 
Lyceum  enterprise,  and  the  committee  were  very 
desirous  that  perfect  harmony  should  prevail,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  justly  accused  of  promot- 
ing agitation  in  the  community. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Hopkins  gave  his  views  o£  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  melancholy  of  Hamlet, 
and  greatly  applauded  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  determ- 
ination to  withdraw  from  public  life,  which  bit- 
ter experience  had  taught  him  was  all  hollowness 
and  husks.  Mr.  Awl  Borer  charmed  the  audi- 
ence with  his  picturesque  and  unquestionably 
faithful  description  of  the  farthest  accessible 
point  in  Symmes’s  Hole ; and  the  deeper  he  went 
into  it  the  more  freely  the  committee  breathed. 
The^Reverend  Goliath  Wren,  D.D.,  drew  such  a 
picture  of  the  connubial  virtues  that  the  good  vil- 
lage pastor  pleasingly  foresaw  an  immense  addi- 
tion to  his  next  year’s  income  from  matrimonial 
fees,  and  the  faces  of  the  marriageable  young  per- 
sons in  the  audience  were  carnation  to  behold. 
And  as  the  llev.  Dr.  Wren,  and  Mr.  Borer,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  all  took  occasiou  to  say,  tow*ard  the 
close  of  their  lectures,  that  the  proud  bird  of  their 
country,  carrying  civilization  in  its  claws,  flapped 
defiance  at  the  effete  old  despotisms  of  Europe, 
the  audience  went  home  in  a truly  patriotic 
frame,  and  admitted  that  it  had  had  a very 
pleasant  evening. 

It  was  pleasant,  and  who  would  deny  it  ? No- 
body, certainly,  known  to  this  Easy  Chair.  But 
the  historian  to  w hom  it  has  alluded  w*ill  observe 
this  fact,  that  every  evening,  from  November  to 
April,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  were 
gathered  in  halls,  larger  or  smaller,  from  the  Pe- 
nobscot to  the  Mississippi;  that  these  persons 
were  the  most  intelligent  of  American  men  and 
women,  all  profoundly  interested  in  the  moral 
principles  which  were  involved  in  the  political  sit- 
uation, and  that  they  w*ere  addressed  by  eminent 
and  powerful  speakers,  w’ho  had  very  decided 
convictions  upon  the  paramount  interests  of  the 
time.  Moreover,  there  was  no  such  opportunity 
ever  offered  in  any  country  for  touching  the  very 
springs  of  public  opinion,  and  thereby  affecting 
the  policy  of  the  country.  There  w*as  no  other 
platform  upon  which  the  relation  of  morals  to 
politics,  and  the  philosophy  of  politics,  could  be 
so  well  discussed.  We  have  no  political  meet- 
ings in  this  country  except  just  before  elections 
and  to  carry  specific  measures,  when  the  object 
of  every  speaker  is  to  win  votes  for  his  side,  and 
when,  consequently,  abstract  and  impartial  dis- 
cussion is  not  to  be  expected.  The  consequence 
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was  inevitable.  As  the  boy’s  tune  whistled  itself, 
so  the  Lyceum  gradually,  not  roughly,  but  by  gen- 
eral consent,  became  an  open  platform.  What- 
ever their  texts,  the  most  prominent  and  popular 
of  the  lay-preachers  had  some  timely  application 
of  truth  to  the  public  situation.  They  directly 
and  powerfully  informed  and  influenced  public 
opinion.  The  heroism  which  had  disappeared 
from  the  political  arena  appeared  upon  the  Ly- 
ceum platform,  and  the  sublime  beauty  of  a great 
ideal  shone  nightly  into  thousands  of  hearts  all 
over  the  land. 

Naturally,  it  was  not  altogether  without  resist- 
ance or  dispute  that  the  change  was  made.  It 
came  gradually  and  not  roughly,  because  the 
most  intelligent  minds  are  the  freest,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Lyceum  audience  was  intelligent. 
When  Mr.  Phillips  went  to  speak  in  those  days 
at  some  quiet  country  town,  the  President  of  the 
Lyceum,  unconsciously  sensitive  to  the  change, 
said  to  him,  * 4 Upon  what  part  of  your  subject 
will  you  touch  to-night?”  44  What  part  of  my 
subject  ?”  replied  Mr.  Phillips,  in  some  surprise. 
“ You  know  I am  to  speak  upon  the  Lost  Arts.” 
44  The  Lost  Arts ! the  Lost  Arts !”  exclaimed  the 
President,  with  more  contempt  than  he  would 
have  expressed  had  he  heard  that  delightful  lec- 
ture— 44  What  are  they  ?”  And  thereupon  he  put 
the  question  to  the  audience  whether  they  would 
hear  about  the  lost  arts  or  about 44  Mr.  Phillips’s 
subject.”  The  contented  audience  chose  the 
subject.  A year  or  two  before  the  war,  also, 
when  the  same  orator  had  delivered  the  lecture 
announced  for  the  evening,  in  a little  village  in 
the  interior  of  New  York,  the  audience  sat  as  if 
something  were  yet  to  come.  44  The  lecture  is 
ended,”  said  the  President.  But  the  audience 
remained.  Then  some  one  came  to  the  pulpit — 
it  was  a Reformed  Dutch  church,  as  it  was  then 
called — and  whispered  to  the  President.  He 
rose  and  said,  44  If  the  audience  desire  to  hear 
Mr.  Phillips  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  will 
they  please  to  remain  seated  ?”  Not  a person 
stirred.  And  Mr.  Phillips  proceeded  for  another 
hour,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  hearers. 

It  happened  very  soon,  of  course,  that  those 
who  held  the  true  function  of  the  Lyceum  to  be 
the  discussion  of  the  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  and 
the  topography  of  Symmes’s  Hole,  were  some- 
what alienated.  44  Why,  look  here,”  said  they ; 
44  the  lecturers  are  all  radicals,  and  they  all 
preach  infidelity.”  This  word  infidelity  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  language.  It 
is  merely  Swift’s  heterodoxy  again,  but  it  has 
done  immense  service.  The  Easy  Chair  recalls 
many  and  many  a political  meeting  in  the  ancient 
days  near  the  City  Park,  at  which  from  amidst 
the  flaring  torches  upon  the  platform  and  be- 
tween the  thunder-bursts  of  a big  gun,  some  be- 
liever from  Maryland,  for  instance,  addressing 
himself  to  the  great  body  of  local  believers  who 
filed  into  the  meeting  from  the  Chapel  of  Ease 
to  old  Tammany,  called  the  Pewter  Mug,  scored 
the  infidels  without  mercy,  and  informed  the 
faithful  that  the  great  difficulty  with  their  oppo- 
nents— the  one  thing  which  he  (the  orator),  as  a 
Christian  man,  could  not  forgive — was  that  they 
rejected  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  and  were  a 
howling  pack  of  atheists  and  infidels.  The 
cheers  that  followed  from  the  crowd  attested  the 
fervor  of  their  faith  and  the  depth  of  their  mo- 
rality ; and  it  was  impossible  not  to  rejoice  tliat 
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undefiled  religion  was  held  so  precious  iu  a po- 
litical meeting. 

This  same  watchful  spirit  for  the  true  faith 
condemned  the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  lecture 
Lyceum.  Its  more  reasonable  expression  was 
this:  44 Politics  are  certainly  bitter  enough  al- 
ready, and  we  have  enough  of  them.  Can’t  we 
agree  to  keep  one  spot  free,  one  platform  upon 
which  we  will  have  none  but  esthetic  and  literary 
differences  ? You  gentlemen  of  the  committees 
apparently  select  those  speakers  who  are  sure  to 
say  something  that  many  of  the  audience  do  not 
wish  to  hear.  Yet  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
reply,  and  they  would  not  care  to  use  it  if  they 
had,  because  they  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  Lyceum.  Why  not  ask  the  speak- 
ers not  to  touch  upon  agitating  subjects  ? You 
announce  a course  of  lectures  upon  miscellane- 
ous topics.  We  take  tickets,  paying  in  advance, 
and  presently  comes  one  speaker  and  then  an- 
other who  denounce  our  cherished  convictions. 
Isn’t  it  a fraud  ? Don’t  you  obtain  our  money 
under  false  pretenses  ?” 

The  committees  were  perplexed.  They  were 
not  responsible  for  the  change  that  had  come  over 
the  Lyceum.  They  merely  invited  the  speakers 
who  had  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  attract- 
ive, and  therefore  profitable.  Meanwhile  the 
public  situation  grew  graver  every  day.  Some 
of  the  more  prominent  lecturers  began  to  behave 
singularly.  Before  the  war  the  most  noted  and 
fashionable  public  room  in  Philadelphia  was  the 
Musical  Eund  Hall.  The  chief  lecturers  had  all 
spoken  there.  But  one  day  they  ascertained  that 
a by-law  of  the  management  of  the  hall  forbade 
the  entrance  of  colored  persons.  If  the  owners 
of  a hall  chose  to  exclude  any  particular  class  of 
people  it  was  their  unquestionable  right.  No- 
body denied  it ; bat  many  of  the  chief  lecturers 
said : 44  We  prefer  not  to  speak  in  that  hall  while 
that  regulation  continues;”  and  from  the  day 
they  said  so  no  great  and  successful  course  of 
lectures  has  been  given  in  that  hall. 

Jt  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  Ly- 
ceum lecturers  delivered  political  speeches,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  those  words.  But  they  illus- 
trated certain  cardinal  principles  by  allusions  or 
historical  citations,  the  whole  tendency  of  which 
was  what  the  believer  from  Maryland  would 
have  called 44  obviously  infidel.”  They  were  dis- 
courses that  confirmed  opinion,  that  extended 
knowledge,  that  kindled  enthusiasm,  that  welded 
public  sentiment ; and  it  was  evident  to  the  dull- 
est that  the  Lyceum  had  become  not  an  44  enter- 
tainment,” like  the  Ethiopian  minstrels  or  the 
circus,  but  a positive  power.  The  committees, 
invoked  by  the  dissatisfied  part  of  their  audience 
to  do  something,  did  try  to  do  something.  They 
invited  Gifted  Hopkins,  and  Awl  Borer,  and  Bo- 
anerges Tit,  and  nobody  else.  The  reralt  was  a 
thin  audience,  among  which  most  of « .e  protest- 
ants  were  not  to  be  found,  and  ♦'  j course  was 
spiritless  and  unsatisfactory,  ant.  .»ie  newspapers 
gibed  that  44  the  business  of  popular  lectures  is 
played  out.”  The  Easy  Chair  remembers  a con- 
sultation with  a chairman  who  sympathized  with 
the  protestants : 

44  You  fellows,”  said  he,  44come,  and  have  ev- 
ery thing  your  own  way ; while  we,  who  have 
just  as  good  a side  as  yon,  have  never  a hearing. 
What  can  we  do  ? What  can  I do  ?” 

44  Begin  by  making  up  your  mind  that  the  Ly- 
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ceum  will  become  freer  and  freer  every  year; 
that  the  morals  of  politics  and.the  philosophy  of 
party  principle  will  be  more  and  more  discussed, 
and  that  the  fellows  of  whom  you  speak  are  very 
much  in  earnest.  It  is  becoming  the  only  truly 
independent  arena  in  the  country.  Now  then, 
write  to  Mr.  Richard  O’Gorman,  who  is  by  far 
the  finest  of  the  orators  of  your  friends  in  the 
country ; tell  him  the  situation,  and  ask  him  to 
come  and  defend  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
right;  and,  unless  he  has  sadly  changed,  you 
will  at  least  not  be  ashamed  of  your  advocate. 
Write  to  James  T.  Brady,  a most  magnetic  and 
delightful  speaker;  ask  him  if  he  does  not  see 
the  necessity,  from  your  point  of  view,  of  with- 
standing the  influence  that  is  affecting  the  very 
roots  of  public  opinion.” 

“I  have  written  to  them  already,”  said  the 
young  man,  despondingly,  “and  they  can  not 
come ; and  if  they  could  they  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  defend  the  right,  as  you  call  it,  because 
they  disapprove  of  political  lectures.” 

Certainly  nobody  was  to  blame  if,  after  it  was 
well  understood  that  certain  speakers  would  use 
their  own  discretion  as  to  topics  and  treatment, 
the  audiences  were  large  and  the  Lyceums  pros- 
perous. It  was  fair  to  presume  that  they  heard 
what  they  wished  to  hear.  The  only  practicable 
remedy,  since  the  Lyceum,  despite  its  decadence 
and  the  peripatetic  character  of  its  speakers, 
seemed  to  be  established,  and  was  indeed  over- 
running the  whole  Northern  country — the  only 
practicable  remedy  was  to  decline  to  ask  certain 
speakers.  The  most  notable  experiment  of  this 
kind  was  tried  in  Albany.  The  Young  Men's 
Association  in  that  city  is  a large  and  vigorous 
body,  and  political  opinion  was  very  positive 
among  them.  An  annual  election  was  under- 
stood to  turn  upon  the  substantial  point  whether 
a certain  style  of  lecture  should  be  tolerated. 
The  protestants  carried  the  day,  and  the  new 
lecture  committee  instantly  invited  what  were 
called  “literary”  lectures.  But  the  defeated 
party  instantly  organized  an  association  for  inde- 
pendent lectures.  They  asked  especially  the 
speakers  who  had  been  proscribed.  They  sold 
tickets  enough  to  overflow  the  hall,  while  the 
regular  committee  were  obliged  actually  to  give 
away  the  tickets  to  the  “literary”  course,  which 
was  a melancholy  failure.  The  Association  has 
wisely  refrained  from  repeating  the  experiment. 

The  explanation  is  obvious.  It  is  not  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Lyceum  required  that  Hamlet's 
melancholy  and  Symraes’s  Hole  should  be  ta- 
booed, but  only  that  our  own  immediate  ques- 
tions should  not  be  tabooed.  They  demanded 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  Lyceum  platform. 
Whenever  the  restriction  is  attempted  now  it  is 
followed  by  the  same  result,  because  when  at- 
tempted it  is  by  those  who  do  not  represent  the 
spirit  of  those  who  really  support  the  Lyceum. 
The  protestants  against  its  “infidelity”  were  not 
those  upon  whom  it  depended  or  depends.  Those 
who  complained  that  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips were  invited  would  not  have  subscribed  to 
hear  Mr.  O’Gorman  or  Mr.  Brady.  The  power 
and  influence  of  the  popular  lecture  system  upon 
public  opinion  during  the  troubles  were  immeas- 
urable. To-day  apparently  the  simplest,  the  Ly- 
ceum is  really  a most  complex  institution.  It 
still  summons  to  its  platform  the  latest  Gifted 
Hopkins  of  the  hour.  It  does  not  disdain  the 


jester  nor  spare  the  philosopher.  If  the  charla- 
tan were  its  representative,-  or  the  shallowest  of 
its  speakers  the  most  popular,  we  might  all  again 
well  ask  with  the  Nation , when  will  it  end  ? Its 
root  is  in  the  real  charm  of  oratory,  and  in  the 
feeling  that  it  is  an  arena  in  which  important  in- 
dividual opinion  may  be  fearlessly  spoken.  It  en- 
tertains, it  amuses,  it  instructs,  it  inspires,  and  it 
has  its  inexplicable  fluctuations.  This  year  the 
hall  is  full  with  a delighted  audience ; next  year 
with  the  some  speakers  the  hall  is  deserted. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  Lyceum  was  nev- 
er more  flourishing  upon  the  whole  than  during 
the  last  winter.  It  extends  its  domain.  Cali- 
fornia can  not  long  be  considered  an  outlying 
State.  Omaha  has  solicited  the  orators  to  come, 
and  an  undeniably  peripatetic  course  was  project- 
ed, beginning  at  Nashville  and  proceeding  by  At- 
lanta, and  round  by  the  other  chief  Southern 
points  to  Richmond  and  Baltimore.  Meanwhile 
the  organization  is  perfected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  bureaus  to  conduct  correspondence  and 
to  make  all  arrangements,  such  as  the  American 
Literary  Bureau  in  New  York,  of  which  Mr. 
Medbery  is  Secretary,  and  the  Boston  Lyceum 
Bureau  of  Mr.  Redpath  and  Mr.  Fall  There  is 
also,  or  was,  a Western  Lecture  Association,  by 
correspondence  with  which  the  Eastern  Bureaus 
could  arrange  prolonged  tours  for  our  peripatetic 
friends,  with  their  carpet-bags  holding  those  su- 
perficial essays  copied  out  of  the  cyclopaedias 
for  which  the  benevolent  West  seems*  to  cherish 
a foolish  fondness. 

Why  should  “ the  system”  end  ? There  will 
always  be  conspicuous  men  in  the  country,  whom 
the  people  every  where  would  hear  gladly,  and 
whom  they  can  hear  in  no  way  so  conveniently 
as  in  the  Lyceum.  Here  is  a scholar  and  think- 
er whose  name  is  honored  and  prized — what  has 
he  to  say  upon  the  conduct  of  life  ? Here  is  a 
famous  poet,  a master  in  our  literature — what  is 
his  view  of  Dante  and  Chaucer,  of  Pope  and 
Wordsworth  ? Here  is  a great-hearted  preacher, 
and  here  a silver-tongued  reformer ; here  a mag- 
netic and  persuasive  woman,  and  here  a humane 
and  kindly  humorist — will  they  come  and  speak 
to  us,  saying  what  they  will  ? With  these  will 
come,  perhaps,  the  tedious  triflers,  and  airy  char- 
latans, and  flashing  empirics ; but  do  these  bab- 
blers bring  to  an  end  other  institutions  in  which 
they  swarm  ? 

The  other  day  the  Easy  Chair  received  & let- 
ter containing  a long  list  of  famous  persons  in 
England,  France,  and  America,  with  the  remark 
that  it  probably  knew  the  post-office  address  of 
each,  and  would  it  write  it  against  the  name  and 
return  it  to  the  obedient  servant,  who  was  collect- 
ing autographs  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
personages?  P.S. — Any  autographs  of  thAt 
kind  which  the  Easy  Chair  might  be  willing  to 
present  to  a seeker  would  be  gratefully  received, 
and  its  reply  to  the  present  letter  would  be  re- 
garded as  its  own  individual  addition  to  the  col- 
lection of  distinguished  autographs.  How  many 
distinguished  personages  usually  gratify  the  re- 
quest of  the  youthful  hunter  ? One  poet  known 
to  the  Easy  Chair  replies  very  seldom,  and  then 
in  such  a strain  that,  although  an  unquestionable 
autograph,  it  can  not  possibly  be  exhibited.  A 
certain  philosopher  keeps  himself  supplied  with 
postage-stamps  by  confiscating  those  that  come 
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in  these  requests.  Another  distinguished  per- 
sonage blazes  into  wrath  at  the  unspeakable  im- 
pudence of  these  beggars,  and  seizes  his  pen, 
which  you  might  well  expect  will  tear  the  paper, 
and  lo ! you  read : 

“My  dear  young  friend,— I do  what  you  ask  with 
great  pleasure,  aua  I am  very  truly  yours.” 

If  you  look  amazed,  he  says : “ Yes,  I know. 
But  here  is  some  little  fellow — little  fool  of  a fel- 
low, if  you  will — who  loves  to  read  my  verses, 
who  reads  them  aloud,  perhaps,  to  another  fool- 
ish fellow  of  the  other  sex,  and  I have  become 
their  friend,  and  it  Ja  a veiy  hearty  wish  of  his 
to  have  my  autograph,  and  it  costs  me  a minute. 
If  every  minute  of  my  life  could  give  so  much 
pleasure  to  another,  ah ! my  good  Easy  Chair, 
shouldn't  I be  glad  ?"  If  you  say  to  him  that 
he  is  doubtlessly  mistaken,  that  the  little  fellow 
has  probably  a long  list  of  every  body  he  has 
ever  heard  of,  and  that  his  request  is  a mere 
mechanical  business,  which  ends  in  checking  off 
one  name  from  the  list  and  forgetting  it,  this 
famous  man  says : “ Yes,  I know\  But  you  see 
the  other  case  is  possible,  and  I'd  rather  take 
my  chance  of  not  paining  my  little  fellow." 

Autograph  hunting  is  a mania  which  rages 
with  the  intensity  that  marks  the  American  type 
of  all  similar  contagious  affections.  Its  favorite 
seats  are  schools  for  young  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies ; and  very  severe  sporadic  cases  are  remark- 
ed by  actors  and  lecturers  as  they  move  through 
the  country.  It  does  not  often  reach  the  ma- 
lignant form  to  which  the  Easy  Chair  has  al- 
luded in  the  case  of  the  patient  who  sent  a list  of 
famous  people  with  the  modest  request  to  supply 
the  names  of  their  post-offices.  This  is  an  oc- 
casional form  only ; but  its  varieties  are  remark- 
able and  interesting.  The  post,  for  instance, 
brings  the  Easy  Chair  an  immense  package.  It 
tears  the  envelope  and  out  falls  a shower — a 
storm — of  letters,  carefully  addressed  to  various 
persons,  but  without  a post-office  mentioned,  as : 
Victor  Hugo,  Esq.,  Mrs.  George  Sand,  George 
Eliot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Esq.,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Mrs.  Ristori, 
Miss  Annie  Thomas,  Wilkie  Collins,  Esq.,  and 
the  Hon.  Charles  Dickens.  As  before,  the  Easy 
Chair  is  requested  merely  to  put  upon  each  let- 
ter the  proper  address,  and  forward  them  by  the 
next  foreign  mail ; and  as  it  is  difficult  in  the 
country  to  ascertain  the  rates  of  foreign  postage, 
and  what  letters  must  be  prepaid,  will  the  Easy 
Chair,  whose  foreign  correspondence  must  of 
course  be  large,  attend  to  those  little  details,  and 
forward  the  account  of  the  amounts  paid,  which 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  next  mail  ? 

The  lightest  attack  is  the  inclosure  of  cards, 
with  stamped  envelopes  for  the  return,  and  the 
request  to  write  the  name  merely,  that  it  may  be 
placed  “among  the  signatures  of  the  most  cele- 
brated people  in  living  history."  Gemini!  who 
could  resist?  Who  would  not  be  admitted  to 
that  circle  on  such  easy  terms  ? The  request  is 
granted  ; the  name  written  and  dispatched ; and 
the  writer  steps  out  to  take  the  air  and  his  lunch. 
How  little  the  boor  in  the  street,  or  the  gilded 
butterfly  of  fashion,  or  the  noisy  and  flashing 
gold  gambler,  or  even  the  steady  old  bank  direct- 
or who  jostles  the  writer  upon  the  sidewalk  knows 
that  he  has  collided  with  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated people  in  living  history  2 That  personage 
freely  forgives  them,  insects  of  a day!  and 
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proceeds,  meditating  upon  Homer  and  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  and  his  own  immortality.  Can 
any  just  mind  imagine  him  affecting  anger  with 
the  sender  of  the  little  note  and  cards,  which  have 
revealed  to  him  his  real  place  in  history — to  which 
indeed  he  may  sometimes  have  thought  those  in- 
sects rather  blind  ? The  insects  still  seem  un- 
conscious ; but  he  goes  steadily  on  to  lunch,  bid- 
ing his  time  and  loftily  appealing  to  posterity. 

At  the  lunch-room  whom  should  he  meet  but 
young  Sparrow,  who  wrote  those  pretty  verses  in 
the  Behemoth  last  month ; pretty,  certainly,  but 
a mere  froth  of  sentiment — a sweet  slop  and  jin- 
gle, if  the  truth  were  told.  But  condescension 
is  becoming  to  greatness,  and  one  of  the  Olym- 
pians may  very  gracefully  unbend  to  a little  cup- 
bearer. 

“Those  were  pretty  verses  of  yours,  Sparrow, 
very  pretty,”  says  Jupiter,  lifting  his  tankard  of 
lager-bier  as  if  it  were  a thunder-bolt. 

“ Yes  ? thank  you,"  replies  Ganymede,  flush- 
ing, as  he  pulls  a letter  from  his  pocket.  “I 
am  surprised  they  have  been  so  much  liked. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a letter  which  I have  just 
received." 

The  celebrated  Jupiter  sees  with  horror  a writ- 
ing which  he  recognizes,  and  before  he  can  speak, 
Ganymede  continues  with  an  affectedly  modest 
little  laugh : 

“ It  is  certainly  very  pleasant  to  get  such  tes- 
timonies. Here  is  a boy,  I suppose,  judging 
from  the  hand,  and  he  asks  me  to  write  my  name 
upon  the  card  which  he  incloses,  that  it  may  be 
placed  among  the  signatures  of  the  most  cele- 
brated people  in  living  history.  I call  that  very 
gratifying. " 

Will  any  one  rashly  say  that  the  writer  of  that 
innocent  note  has  not  done  a signal  moral  service  ? 
Jupiter  has  not  much  appetite  for  the  rest  of  his 
lunch,  and  bides  his  time  rather  more  diffident- 
ly as  he  goes  back  to  his  home. 

A very  serious  form  of  the  malady  is  the  de- 
mand for  “ an  appropriate  moral  or  patriotic  sen- 
timent with  yonr  signature."  Appropriate  to 
what  ? Virtuous  sentiments  are  always  appro- 
priate ; so  are  great  abstract  truths,  historical 
statements,  and  other.  The  realm  opened  to 
the  mind  by  the  request  is  so  vast  that  it  is  con- 
fusing. There  suddenly  don’t  seem  to  be  any 
fine  sentiments  or  great  truths  worthy  to  be  writ- 
ten. But  who  would  chill  the  expecting  heart 
of  youth  ? Very  well,  then,  here  goes : 

11  Jupiter  Jones  presents  his  compliments  to  Master 
Joseph  Sykes;  and  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day.” 

Would  any  one  of  the  very  remotest  branch  of 
the  family  of  Jones  be  willing  to  have  that  per- 
formance perpetuated  in  an  album  ? 

11  My  dear  Master  Sykes,— Never  forget  that  anger 
is  a short  madness.  Yours  truly,  J upiter  Jones.” 

What  does  Jones  inwardly  suppose  the  boy  at 
Whipster  Academy  would  say  to  that?  Once 
more: 

“For  Master  Joseph  Sykes.  Our  glorious  country 
— may  she  go  from  glory  to  glory,  and  from  strength 
to  strength,  with  the  best  wishes  of  Jupiter  Jones.” 

A good  many  of  the  Joneses  and  other  most 
celebrated  characters  in  living  history  keep  a few 
couplets  in  stock,  so  to  say,  and  produce  them 
upon  occasion.  They  are  generally,  however, 
wisely  taken  from  the  poets,  and  Pope  is  the 
more  common  source.  Indeed,  what  Jupiter 
Jones  does  not  blush  to  recall  his  original  senti- 
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ments  in  autograph  albums  ? When  you  are  at- 
tacked by  the  demand  for  a sentiment,  the  better 
way  is  to  write  immediately  s 

44  4 On  life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 

Reason  the  card,  bat  passion  is  the  gale.* 

44  Jutiteb  Jones.** 

Or: 

44  4 Enow  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) : 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 

44  Yours  truly,  J.  Jones.** 

Or  again,  in  the  patriotic  vein : 

‘‘‘Cromwell,  I charge  thee  fling  away  ambition.’ 

44  Always  yours,  Jupiter  Jones.** 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  dispense  with  the  senti- 
ment ; but  each  patient  must  be  the  judge. 

What  would  not  an  enlightened  curiosity  give 
for  a glimpse  into  that  gallery  of  the  most  cele- 
brated people  in  living  history?  Imagination 
does  not  dare  to  record  what  would  probably 
be  found  there.  Perhaps  even  Nimbus,  whose 
manuscripts  are  the  terror  of  editors,  has  there  a 
soft  limbo,  and  lies  friendly  and  equal  with  that 
kind  god  who  can  not  disappoint  the  hopeful 
young  fellows,  and  for  whose  signature  they  all 
implore.  Let  us  believe  it,  and  see  in  that  fact 
how  the  cold  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shornest 
of  lambs,  and  admire  the  beautiful  economy  of 
nature  by  which  the  name  which  is  rubbish  to 
the  editor  becomes  a precious  jewel  to  the  auto- 
graph hunter. 

Even  the  best  preachers,  it  is  said,  turn  the  j 
barrel  once  in  a while.  They  find  a certain  ser- 
mon has  almost  a regularly  recurring  fitness,  and 
administer  it  as  the  old-fashioned  mothers  gave 
the  spring  spoonful  of  sulphur  and  molasses  for 
inward  purification.  If  the  preacher  could  only 
take  it  for  granted  that  every  time  he  attacked  a 
sin  in  his  fiock  he  dislodged  it,  then,  indeed,  he 
would  have  no  excuse  for  thrice  slaying  the  slain ; 
and  every  sermon  might  properly  be  the  bringing 
of  a new  Daniel  to  judgment.  B ut  what  preach- 
er can  take  it  for  granted  ? Which  of  them  is 
not  aware  that  every  Sunday,  year  after  year,  he 
plants  his  battery  opposite  the  same  old  intrench- 
ments,  and  opens  lire  upon  an  enemy  who  is  os 
tireless  as  he  ? 

Now  the  Easy  Chair  has  constantly  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  great  multitude  of  contribu- 
tors to  a magazine  understand  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  A writer  is  very  much  troubled  if  his 
manuscript  is  not  read  at  once,  and  especially 
troubled  if  the  reply  is  not  favorable.  Then  he 
is  angry  because  it  does  not  point  out  the  reason 
that  the  article  is  unacceptable,  and  because  the 
editor  will  not  44  help  him”  by  criticising  the 
sentiment  or  the  style.  Then,  of  course,  he 
would  like  to  know  why  his  ode  on  Summer  is 
not  quite  as  good  as  somebody’s  ode  on  Spring, 
which  was  published  in  the  preceding  number. 
And,  especially,  why  will  not  somebody  explain 
to  him  his  extraordinary  luck — which,  with  a 
suspiciously  sarcastic  turn,  he  calls  “very  ex- 
traordinary.” His  luck  is  that  nothing  he  ever 
writes  is  accepted.  He  has  not  been  generally 
thought  a fool,  but  it  appears  that  he  can  not 
write  any  thing  that  is  worth  reading.  Of  course 
that  is  all  nonsense,  and  there  is  some  personal 
hostility  at  bottom.  There  is  a conspiracy  to 
keep  him  out.  There  is  the  editor  of  the  Tide 
Waters  of  Baffin's  Bayy  who  has  had  half  a dozen 
articles  of  the  indignant  writer’s  on  hand  for  two 


years — why  doesn’t  he  publish  them  ? The  Semi- 
Monthly  Cherubim  has  had  a score  of  his  poems 
for  an  incredible  period,  and  they  never  appear. 
It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  malevolence  of  liter- 
ary men.  He  is  almost  tempted  to  forswear 
writing  altogether ! 

Almost  tempted!  Why  is  he  not  long  and 
long  ago  persuaded  that  he  ought  to  abandon  it  ? 
What  argument  could  induce  him  not  to  besiege 
the  magazines  if  constant  and  courteous  refusal 
to  admit  him  does  not  ? Every  time  he  offers  the 
same  polite  circular  comes  back,  44  Very  much 
obliged,  but  not  available. ” jJSot  available ! No ; 
probably  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  would  not  be 
available  for  the  Tri-  Weekly  Triturator , he  ex- 
claims, with  a loathing  scorn  upon  the  last  words 
of  his  remark  which  is  quite  indescribable.  If 
they’d  only  say  it  was  rubbish — ungrammatical, 
immoral,  pointless — but  “unavailable!”  Gra- 
cious Powers!  what  authors  have  to  endure! 
And  he  puts  it  in  another  envelope  and  tries  the 
Semi-Monthly  Cherubim . 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  ungrammatical,  nor 
immoral,  nor  pointless.  It  may  be  grander  than 
Wordsworth’s  44  Excursion,”  and  destined  to  the 
immortality  of  the  Iliad ; but  it  is  not  available 
for  the  Triturator , and  of  that  the  editor  is  nec- 
essarily the  judge.  And  he  says  so  with  the 
sincerest  wish  that  every  thing  which  came  to 
him  were  exactly  the  thing  for  which  he  is 
hoping.  The  folly  of  Scriptor  about  personal 
feeling  is  puerile.  Why  should  the  editor,  who 
never  saw  him,  and  who  knows  what  he  wants 
for  his  magazine,  pull  his  own  nose  by  uniformly 
rejecting  Scriptor’s  performances  if  they  are  suita- 
ble? The  chief  annoyance  of  an  editor  is  not 
the  reading  of  manuscripts,  it  is  the  endless  sus- 
picion of  authors.  He  does  not  require  to  be 
argued,  nor  bullied,  nor  flattered  into  liking  an 
article.  He  knows  it  by  the  touch,  the  taste, 
the  sight.  He  is  always  on  the  alert  for  a good 
paper.  When  it  comes  there  is  high  holiday. 
The  Easy  Chair  has  known  an  enthusiastic  edi- 
tor to  improvise  a feast  because  a really  fine  arti- 
cle had  appeared,  and  the  health  of  the  author 
was  rapturously  drunk  in  what  that  worthy  Apos- 
tle of  Temperance,  Mr.  Greeley,  calls  Cham- 
pagne, Heidsieck,  and  other  wines.  (This  the 
veteran  editor  did  in  an  editorial  some  years  ago; 
and  wrhen  his  error  was  exposed  to  him  in  the 
smiling  presence  of  his  assistants,  he  was  silent 
for  a moment,  then  looked  slowly  around  the 
group  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  remarked,  quiet- 
ly,  “Well,  probably  I’m,  the  only  man  in  this 
office  that  could  have  made  that  mistake.”) 

Scriptor  thinks  it  veiy  hard  that  the  editor 
will  not  point  out  the  defects  of  his  article,  that 
he  may  do  better  next  time.  But  that  is  to  ex- 
pect him  to  be  Professor  of  English  Composition 
for  about  forty  millions  of  people — a chair  which 
he  would  doubtless  very  gratefully  accept,  but 
that  he  has  already  made  inflexible  engagements 
as  editor  which  render  it  impossible.  Your  arti- 
cle is  returned,  good  Scriptor,  merely  because  it 
is  unavailable.  It  may  be  much  better  than  all 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  magazine,  it  may 
be  the  great  work  of  the  century,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  the  editor  suitable,  and  he  says  so.  Nor 
does  he  cherish  any  deep-seated  malevolence  to- 
ward you.  And  if  other  editors  agree  with  his 
judgment  of  your  articles,  what  ought  you,  as 
an  honest  man,  to  think  ? 
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NOVEL& 

T^TE  are  bo  weary  of  depending  on  England, 
V V France,  and  Germany  for  fiction,  and  so 
hungry  for  some  genuine  American  romance, 
that  we  are  not  inclined  to  read  very  critically 
the  three  characteristic  American  novels  which 
lie  on  oar  table,  and  which,  owing  perhaps  to 
our  national  prejudice  rather  than  to  their  owm 
superior  excellence,  we  take  up  first.  The  anon- 
ymous author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor,”  which 
last  year  we  commended  so  cordially,  follow's  his 
first  work  with  a second — Miss  Van  Kortland 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  On  the  whole,  w'e  see 
no  signs  of  deterioration,  and  some  of  improve- 
ment. Comparing  this  new  novel  with  its  pred- 
ecessor, we  find  it  shorter,  more  compact,  in 
movement  more  vigorous,  in  incident  and  group- 
ing more  original  and  effective,  in  composition 
more  dramatic.  Margaret’s  midnight  ride  to 
the  mill,  the  strike  and  riot,  the  excursion  to 
Tamarack  Lake  and  its  results,  and  the  falling 
in  of  the  mine,  are  all  well  conceived  and  effect- 
ively told.  “My  Daughter  Elinor”  dragged  a 
little;  “Miss  Van  Kortland”  does  not.  The 
same  pure  spirit  and  the  same  Christian  but 
unconventional  tone  pervades  it.  There  is  no 
female  character  to  equal  Elinor;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Prescott  is  a much  finer  conception 
than  Clive.  The  book  is  in  its  structure,  its  in- 
cident, its  moral  purpose,  and  its  characteriza- 
tion, genuinely,  heartily,  and  freshly  American. 
It  is  drawn  from  our  life,  not  copied  from  for- 
eign sources.  The  most  serious  fault  lies  in  the 
introduction  of  three  or  four  absurdly  unnatural 
characters,  w’hich  are  unnecessary  to  set  off  the 
story,  and  wrhich  only  act  as  blemishes  upon  it — 
a fault  which  was  venial  in  the  first  book,  but 
has  grown  in  its  proportions  to  a serious  offense 
in  the  second. — Hedged  In  (Fields,  Osgood,  and 
Co.)  possesses  some  of  the  same  characteristics 
which  gave  to  Miss  Phelps’s  first  novel — for 
“Gates  Ajar”  was  more  a romance  than  a phi- 
losophy— its  peculiar  power,  yet  falls,  on  the 
whole,  far  short  of  it.  It  is  not,  like  that,  evolved 
out  of  the  authoress’s  own  experience,  and  lacks 
the  interest  with  which  genuine  autobiography 
always  invests  the  seeming  novel.  In  “ Hedged 
In”  Miss  Phelps  had  been  compelled  to  depict 
experiences  which  by  sympathetic  imagination 
she  must  first  make  her  own.  It  is  the  poet’s 
privilege  to  be  what  he  describes.  This  pow- 
er, which  constitutes  the  secret  of  all  true  dra- 
matic writing,  Miss  Phelps  but  partially  pos- 
sesses. There  is  no  indication  that  she  has  ever 
seen  Thicket  Street — or  more  than  barely  seen 
it — nor  much  that  she  has  had  any  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Nixy.  In  style  her  story  is 
uncomfortably  fragmentary,  sententious,  almost 
jerky;  in  treatment  there  is  more  effort  tojbe 
new  and  fresh  than  to  be  true  to  life  and  nature. 
And  when  finally  the  curtain  falls,  in  the  midst 
of  blue  fire  and  rolling  thunder,  on  Nixy,  now 
transformed  to  Eunice  Trent,  kneeling  in  her 
white  dress  at  the  foot  of  the  great  wooden  cross, 
and  clasping  it  in  death,  we  can  not  but  think 
that  the  authoress  has  quite  crossed  the  verge 
which  separates  the  drama  from  the  melodrama, 
and  has  done  herself  and  her  theme  a palpable 
injustice  by  borrowing  from  the  stage  so  theat- 


rical a device. — Askaros  Kassis  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  and  Co.)  is  an  American  novel  only  in  that 
it  is  written  by  an  American.  The  author,  Ed- 
win de  Leon,  was,  for  two  Presidential  terms 
we  believe,  United  States  Consul  in  Egypt.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  this  land  of  romance,  and  his 
book  is  scarcely  less  a study  of  Egyptian  life 
than  a novel ; rather  a picture  of  that  life  under 
guise  of  a novel.  The  field  is  new.  In  it  Mr. 

De  Leon  is  absolutely  without  a rival.  He  could 
hardly  fail,  with  the  material  it  affords  him,  to 
write  a thoroughly  fresh  book ; and  certainly  the 
oldest  novel  reader,  to  whom  all  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  the  conventional  romance  are  more 
than  “twice  told  tales,”  can  not  complain  of 
“Askaros  Kassis”  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
it  The  hero  is  an  English-educated  Egyptian ; 
the  heroine  an  American  girl  traveling  in  the 
Orient.  The  serpent  and  the  serpent-charmer, 
the  Oriental  dinner,  the  Viceroy  at  court,  and 
the  Viceroy  at  home,  the  hippopotamus,  the  wild 
dogs  of  Cairo,  the  Khamseen  wind  of  the  des- 
ert, the  harem  with  its  splendid  discomfort,  the 
dance  with  its  sensual  but  ungraceful  motions, 
and  the  abductions  and  assassinations,  such  as 
to  the  American  reader  seem  w ildly  improbable, 
but  in  Egyptian  life  are  only  too  true  to  nature, 
all  are  called  in  to  aid  in  the  portraiture  of 
Egyptian  life  and  the  creation  of  dramatic  inci- 
dents. Never  having  lived  in  Egypt,  we  can  not 
vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  De  Leon’s  pic- 
ture ; but  we  judge  that  the  reader,  with  very 
small  allowance  for  the  privilege  of  the  romancer, 
will  get  a better  conception  of  Egyptian  life  from 
“ Askaros  Kassis  the  Copt”  than  from  any  of  the 
innumerable  books  of  travels  for  which  a six 
weeks’  sojourn  is  generally  considered  adequate 
preparation. 

Madame  George  Sand,  whose  works  Roberts 
Brothers  are  about  introducing  to  the  American 
public  in  tasteful  typography,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  first  volume,  in  admirable  trans- 
lation, has  lived  a romance  as  well  as  written 
many.  By  crooked  paths,  such  as  great  families 
rarely  traverse  outside  of  France,  she  traces  her 
lineage  back  through  misalliauces  of  nobles  and 
shop-girls  to  Marshal  Saxe  and  the  famous  Au- 
rora de  Kdnigsmark.  A wife  at  eighteen,  a mo- 
ther at  nineteen,  separated  from  her  husband  at 
twenty-seven,  she  began  her  literary  life  in  the 
true  style  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  nov- 
el and  th<v  melodrama,  in  a Paris  attic,  dressing 
in  male  attire,  partly  for  economy’s  sake,  partly 
for  freedom,  and  partly  for  safety,  living  on  five 
francs  a jveek,  and  finding  it  hard  work  to  earn 
that.  The  critics  did  not  receive  her  kindly, 
and  for  a year  or  two  she  had  a hard  fight,  not 
for  fame  only,  but  for  life.  Her  mother-in-law  ^ 
had,  or  fancied  that  she  had,  some  shadowy 
connection  with  noble  families  — her  husband 
was  a colonel  in  the  army — and  thought  that 
publicity  would  pollute  the  family  name.  So 
Madame  Dudevant  gave  up  even  her  husband’s 
name — about  all  he  had  ever  given  her — and  to 
the  public  became  George  Sand,  the  title  by 
which  all  the  world  has  known  her  ever  since. 
About  the  same  time  that  she  won  a verdict  in 
the  court  of  the  critics,  she  won  a judgment  in  the 
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Parisian  courts,  where  she  had  long  been  battling 
with  her  husband  for  the  possession  of  her  chil- 
dren and  her  grandmother’s  estate.  Since  then 
she  has  continued  to  live  at  her  ch&teau  at  Na- 
hant,  where  she  still,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
writes  romances  of  love  and  marriage.  A dumpy 
little  woman  is  she,  still  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
and  like  to  be  to  the  last,  who,  if  rumor  does 
not  belie  her,  spends  upon  principle  all  her  in- 
come as  fast  as  she  receives  it,  though  by  no 
means  all  of  it  upon  herself,  does  all  her  writing 
between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  six  in  the 
morning,  in  her  toilette  de  nuit , and  always  with 
the  aid  of  the  inseparable  companion  of  her  li- 
brary, a package  of  cigarettes,  and  finds  her  chief 
amusement  in  supplying  the  fish  for  her  table 
with  her  own  skill  and  by  her  own  hand. 

As  to  Mauprat , with  which  novel  Roberts 
Brothers  introduce  the  first  of  French  novelists 
to  the  American  public,  if  there  were  any  doubts 
as  to  George  Sand’s  power  it  would  forever  set 
them  at  rest.  But  the  doubt  of  the  public  is  as 
to  the  moral  tendency,  and  that  doubt  “Mau- 
prat” will  not  satisfy.  We  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  defense  of  this  kind  of  literature:  “Evil  to 
him  who  evil  thinks.”  Unfortunately  there  are 
a great  many  who  “evil  think,”  and  to  all  such 
it  will  prove  a dangerous  book.  Mauprat  is 
brought  up  among  a company  of  bandits  and 
robbers,  relics  of  the  feudal  past.  At  fifteen  he 
is  a mere  brute,  writh  the  animal  courage,  but 
with  all  the  animal  passions,  of  a brute.  The 
same  catastrophe  at  first  places  Edmec  in  his 
power,  and  afterward  at  once  releases  her  and 
delivers  him  from  the  diabolic  companionship 
which  has  made  him  what  he  is.  The  object  of 
the  story  is  to  show  how  by  her  noble  nature  he 
is  subsequently  transformed  from  a brute  to  a 
man,  his  sensual  passion  to  a pure  and  holy  love. 
The  aim  is  admirable,  the  moral  excellent.  But 
the  bitter  conflict  between  base  passion  and  the 
nobler  nature  is  described  with  so  great  power, 
and  the  incidents  which  provoke  the  fiery  temper 
within  are  wrought  up  with  such  consummate 
skill,  that  the  youthful  reader  will  be  apt  to  find 
the  devil  in  him  more  effectually  raised  than  ex- 
orcised, the  passion  fired  rather  than  extinguish- 
ed, the  effect  of  the  stoiy,  in  a word,  more  po- 
tent than  the  effect  of  its  moral. 

Red  as  a Rose  is  She  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
is  original  in  plot  and  striking  in  style,  but  more 
effective  in  the  half  humorous  passages  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  book  than  in  the  scenes  of 
attempted  pathos,  which,  as  in  the  sick-room 
scene  between  Esther  and  St.  John,  lack  strength 
and  completeness. — Baffled  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  fresh  in  the  consummation  of  its  plot,  in- 
teresting, though  not  remarkably  powerful  in 
style,  pleasant  in  its  denouement  and  healthful 
in  its  moral  tone.  9 

HISTORY. 

Mr.  Froude  brings  his  History  of  England 
(Charles  Scribner  and  Co.)  to  a close  writh  the 
twelfth  volume,  “Libraiy  Edition.”  Between 
this  and  the  cheaper  “ Popular  Edition”  there 
is  really  but  little  to  choose.  In  truth  we  prefer 
the  latter.  The  volumes  are  more  compact  and 
convenient  in  size ; the  type  is  equally  clear  and 
distinct ; the  marginal  notes  render  it  materially 
more  convenient  for  reference,  and  if  it  is  not 
quite  so  handsome,  it  is  quite  handsome  enough. 


Mr.  Fronde  has  chosen  for  his  theme  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  critical  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  England.  He  begins  with  a description  of  its 
condition  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  closes  it  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  The  half  century 
w hich  intervenes  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
in  English  history.  It  is  the  era  of  transition 
from  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  England. 
It  embraces  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  of  State 
from  Papal  rule  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  reformation  under  Edward  VI.,  the 
brief  restoration  of  Papal  authority  with  its  bit- 
ter fruits  under  bloody  Mary,  and  the  long  and 
exciting  contest  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, between  the  cold,  cautious,  wary  but  virtu- 
ous Queen  Bess  and  the  “graceful,  beautiful, 
malignant  and  untamable”  Queen  of  Scots,  end- 
ing in  the  well-deserved  and  yet  ever-regret- 
ted death  of  the  charming  adulteress  and  assas- 
sin, and  the  final,  complete,  and  irretrievable 
overthrow  of  Papal  pow  er,  not  in  England  only, 
but  in  Europe  as  well,  by  the  utter  destruction 
with  which  God  overw  helmed  the  Spanish  fleet 
which  ventured  to  avenge  her.  It  is  an  era  of 
history  which,  in  these  days,  when  in  new  issues 
and  under  new  forms  the  old  battle  is  like  to  be 
waged  again,  every  Protestant  has  need  to  read, 
ay!  to  study  with  care.  For  the  Jesuitical 
spirit  which  canonized  the  assassin  of  William 
of  Orange,  and  was  ready  to  canonize  the  would- 
be  assassins  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  is  not  far 
different  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  what  it 
was  in  the  sixteenth.  The  tiger's  claws  are  just 
as  sharp,  though  concealed  beneath  velvet. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  award  Froude  a first 
rank  among  the  w'riters  of  history.  He  is  cer- 
tainly surpassed  by  none  ; we  doubt  whether,  in 
the  rare  combinations  of  his  qualities  as  a writ- 
er, he  is  equaled  by  any.  He  is  patient  and  as- 
siduous in  the  collection  of  material.  “I  have 
worked,  in  all,”  says  he,  in  a communication  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , “through  nine  hundred 
volumes  of  letters,  notes,  and  other  papers,  pri- 
vate and  official,  in  five  languages  and  in  differ- 
ent handwritings.”  He  has  brought  to  the  light 
from  ancient  archives  some  new  material,  and 
thrown  light  on  much  more  that  is  not  wholly 
new.  It  is  a rare  mind  which  would  not  be  lost 
amidst  such  a moss  of  matter,  in  which  careless 
gossip,  painstaking  reports,  cunningly  devised 
falsehoods,  literary  frauds  and  forgeries,  con- 
tradicted by  other  forgeries  as  fraudulent,  are 
intermingled  in  apparently  inextricable  chaos. 
But  Mr.  Froude  possesses  in  a peculiar  meas- 
ure the  legal  mind.  He  understands  how  to 
w'eigh  evidence,  to  balance  contradictory  possi- 
bilities, to  cross-examine  the  testimony  of  the 
dead  past.  We  do  not  always  agree  "with  his 
conclusions.  We  think  he  awards  too  much 
credit  to  the  court  which  condemned  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  too  little  to  the  verdict  of  later 
history,  which  has  all  but  unanimously  set  the 
judgment  of  condemnation  aside.  We  think  he 
gives  Elizabeth  credit  for  greater  sincerity  than 
she  possessed,  and  makes  scarcely  sufficient  al- 
lowance for  Scottish  Mary’s  early  education  in 
the  adulterous  court  and  Jesuitical  councils  of 
France.  But  we  can  always  commend  his  pa- 
tient research  and  his  no  less  patient  and  impar- 
tial analysis  of  conflicting  evidence.  We  sin- 
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cercly  thank  him  for  tearing  off  the  romantic 
vesture  in  which  this  woman,  with  the  “pan- 
ther’s nature,”  succeeded  so  well  in  disguising 
herself,  not  only  from  her  contemporaries  but 
from  later  times.  It  has  never  been  easy  to 
canonize  the  pseudo-martyr.  Since  Froude’s 
34th  chapter  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  ever. 
Even  if  it  be  conceded — despite  the  strongest 
moral  evidence  to  the  contrary — that  she  had  no 
part  in  the  murder  of  her  own  too  trustful  hus- 
band, still,  that  she  was  a prime  mover  and  a 
real  participant  in  the  purposed  assassination  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  as  certain  as  any  well-attested 
fact  in  history.  If  America,  at  peace,  did  right 
to  demand  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt  for  com- 

e:ity  in  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Queen 
zabeth — her  kingdom  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
civil  war,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  its  most  dan- 
gerous instigator — is  not  to  be  condemned  for 
bringing  to  the  block  one  who  lacked  not  the 
purpose  but  only  the  opportunity  to  play  the  as- 
sassin’s part  in  England,  as  beyond  all  reasonable 
question  she  had  played  it  in  Scotland  twenty 
years  before. 

But  Mr.  Froude  is  accused  of  writing  “a  ro- 
mance.” Those  who  imagine  that  history  must 
be  dull  to  be  reliable  will  certainly  find  little 
cause  for  confidence  in  his  pages.  It  is  rare- 
ly that  a keen  analyst  possesses  also  the  drama- 
tist’s hrt.  It  is  this  rare  combination  which  gives 
Mr.  Froude  his  peculiar  character  as  an  historian. 
He  is  the  dramatist  of  history.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  novel  or  drama  a scene  more  powerful- 
ly portrayed  than  the  death  of  Damley  or  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Dramatic 
writing  it  is,  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  to  be  true. 
For  history  is  not  a mere  dry  detail  of  dates,  but 
a sublime  drama,  and  he  alone  knows  how  to 
write  or  read  it  who  perceives  beneath  the  outer 
course  of  events  the  play  of  passions  w hich  beat 
in  the  hearts  of  the  actors  and  really  constitute 
their  life.  He  alone  writes  the  history  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Mary  who  tells  us  not  only  what  they 
• did,  but  w'hat  they  thought,  and  felt,  and  pur- 
posed, and  what  in  their  secret  character  they 
were.  It  is  in  this  keen  analysis  of  character, 
this  penetrative  reading  of  the  hearts  and  inner 
lives  of  his  historic  personages,  that  Mr.  Froude 
stands  pre-eminent,  without  a master,  if  not,  in- 
deed, without  a peer. 


a decision  on  which,  as  we  suppose,  the  destinies 
of  the  hero,  or  in  history,  of  the  nation,  turn. 
Thus  the  dramatic  historian  would  picture  with 
power  the  long  hesitation  in  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
mind  which  preceded  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, and  the  final  development  of  the  decision 
to  issue  it.  The  very  object  of  Dr.  Draper’s  book 
is  to  show  that  “the  progress  of  nations  is  not 
the  result  of  the  devices  of  individuals,  but  is  de- 
termined by  immutable  law.”  He  passes  by, 
therefore,  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  the 
designs  of  the  individual  workman,  to  trace  in 
their  unintentional  concurrence  the  designs  of 
Providence.  He  scarcely  cares  to  note  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  events,  in  the  conduct  of  men, 
in  his  eagerness  to  discover  and  portray  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  all  in  the  great  laws  w'hich  move 
irresistibly  but  unobserved  to  their  consumma- 
tion. He  evolves  from  histoTy  its  philosophy, 
as  Froude  its  drama ; and  the  two  men  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  opposite  types  of  mind,  as 
they  represent  in  their  works  the  opposite  meth- 
ods of  historical  treatment.  Apart  from  its  phil- 
osophical interest,  it  is  for  reference  unquestion- 
ably the  best  history  of  the  war  which  has  been 
produced.  Less  brilliant  and  popular  in  its  nar- 
rative than  Mr.  Abbott’s,  less  technically  polit- 
ical than  Mr.  Greeley’s,  it  gives  in  a more  con- 
cise and  compact  form  than  either  the  essential 
facts  and  the  official  figures  of  the  great  cam- 
paigns. The  very  dispassionate  calmness  of  its 
style  invests  it  with  an  authority  w'hich  would 
hardly  be  accorded  to  a more  ardent  and  brill- 
iant writer,  and,  long  after  the  evanescent  lit- 
erature of  the  war  has  died,  it  will  remain  the 
standard  authority  on  the  events  whose  history 
it  not  eloquently,  but  lucidly  and  truthfully,  re- 
lates. 

Lives  of  politicians  and  statesmen  are  very  aj  t 
to  be  the  work  of  professional  book-makers,  and 
to  contain,  with  very  little  of  original  thought  or 
even  expression,  a large  filling  up  of  diplomatic 
correspondence,  state  papers,  and  public  speech- 
es. In  fact,  the  proverbial  stupidity  of  religious 
memoirs  is  surpassed  by  most  political  memoirs ; 
since  the  private  papers  which  constitute  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  one  give  us  at  least  an  in- 
sight into  the  real  life  and  character  of  the  man, 
which  the  public  papers  of  the  other  entirely  deny 
us.  We  confess  to  have  taken  up  the  Life  of 
Bismarck , by  John  George  Louis  Hesekiel 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  with  some  apprehension 
that  w’6  should  find  it  a book  of  this  description, 
and  we  very  gladly  record  our  pleasant  disap- 
pointment. It  is  neither  a eulogy  of  the  charac- 
ter nor  a dry  narrative  of  the  career  of  the  states- 
man, but  a life  of  the  man.  It  describes  his  fam- 
ily, traces  his  lineage,  carries  us  through  his  boy- 
hood and  college  days,  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
44  Mad  Bismarck”  of  Gottingen  and  Kniephof, 
before  it  introduces  us  to  Otto  von  Bismarck, 
Representative  in  the  Assembly,  Embassador  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Par- 
is, Premier,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  it  finally  closes  by  giving  us  the  privilege  of 
making  a familiar  and  friendly  visit  to  the  great 
Prussian  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Varzin.  It  de- 
scribes him  as  he  is,  a man  of  abounding  physic- 
al life,  of  indomitable  self-will,  and  of  that  in- 
tense and  even  haughty  egotism  which  belongs 
to  a proudly  self-reliant  and  consciously  strong 
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A very  different,  a characteristically  different, 
book  is  Dr.  John  William  Draper’s  History  of 
the  American  Civil  War  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
which  is  brought  to  its  close  in  the  third  volume. 
Written  by  one  who  is  almost  phlegmatically  phil- 
osophic, it  is  carefully  and  even  conscientiously 
undramatic.  It  is  encyclopedic  in  its  informa- 
tion, encyclopedic  also  in  its  calm,  unimpas- 
sioned, and  severely  unrhetorical  style.  It  traces 
rapidly,  succinctly,  but  with  remarkable  fullness 
and  accuracy,  the  course  of  public  events.  It 
never  stops  to  paint  a picture,  to  arrange  a 
group,  to  produce  a startling  effect,  or  even  to 
analyze  a character.  In  fact,  the  very  philosophy 
which  underlies  Dr.  Draper’s  writing  prevents 
him  from  penning  a dramatic  history.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  drama  that  every  thing  turns  upon 
the  play  of  human  passion.  We  watch  in  it,  with 
idtense  interest,  the  mental  conflict,  the  mind 
held  in  poise  between  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  and  with  almost  breathless  interest  await 
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nature,  and  discloses  in  the  resoluteness  of  his 
honest  but  pugnacious  character  the  secret  of  his 
marvelous  success.  We  are  not,  indeed,  inclined 
to  accept  altogether  Mr.  Hesekiel’s  estimate  of 
his  hero,  and  still  less  the  translator’s  theory  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  of  which  Bismarck  has 
been,  throughout  his  career,  so  persistent  an  ad- 
vocate. Not  even  Bismarck  can  long  maintain 
against  the  progress  of  the  age  the  feudalism  of 
which  he  i9  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tive. As  a republican  we  have  no  sympathy  for 
the  reactionary  spirit  which  inspires  the  man  and 
imbues  his  policy.  As  a critic  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  his  life  is  best  told  by  one 
who  so  far  sympathizes  with  Bismarck  the  states- 
man as  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Bismarck  the 
man. 

Of  the  substance  of  William  Oland  Bourne’s 
History  of  the  Public  School  Society  (William 
Wood  and  Co.),  or  at  least  of  the  educational 
era  whose  history  he  narrates,  we  have  spoken 
so  much  at  length  in  another  part  of  the  Maga- 
zine that  we  only  need  add  here  of  its  method, 
that  it  is  rich  in  documents  hitherto  almost  if 
not  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a compiler  rather  than  an 
author,  a book  for  the  library  rather  than  for  the 
parlor,  for  reference  rather  than  for  perusal,  val- 
uable less  as  a popular  history  than  os  a contri- 
bution to  the  raw  material  of  which  history  is 
composed ; but  that,  though  not  entertaining 
reading,  nor  indeed  intended  so  to  be,  it  covers, 
with  a completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  a part  of  our  educational  histoiy  which 
we  can  not  afford  to  forget,  and  is  a book  which 
those  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  our  future  can  not  afford  to  be 
without.  — J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  publish  The 
Records  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps , by  Lewis  R.  Hannersley.  It  is  a vol- 
ume of  brief  biographical  sketches,  whose  gener- 
al accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  Secretary  Robeson 
and  Vice-Admiral  Porter,  and  will  be  useful  as  a 
sort  of  naval  biographical  dictionary. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  same  day  which  brought  to  our  table  the 
paper  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  John  M^lin- 
tock  brought  also  to  it  the  third  volume  of  what 
is  likely  to  prove  the  most  enduring  work  of  his 
life — M*Clintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biblical,  Ecclesiastical , and  Theological  Litera- 
ture— Vol.  III. — E.-G.  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
Professor,  author,  editor,  preacher,  and  organiz- 
er, Dr.  M ‘Clintock  failed  of  pre-eminence  in  any 
one  department  only  because  he  was  equally  emi- 
nent in  all.  As  an  instructor  he  was  equally 
brilliant  nnd  successful  in  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  in  that  of  the  classics.  The  translation 
of  Neander’s  “ Life  of  Christ,”  the  joint  work  of 
his  scholarship  and  that  of  Professor  Blumenthal, 
still  remains  a standard  in  the  theologian’s  li- 
brary. The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review , under 
his  management,  became  the  peer  of  its  ablest 
English  rivals.  Pastor  of  the  American  Chapel 
at  Paris,  he  was  os  conspicuous  for  his  eloquence 
as  for  his  patriotism,  in  a city,  too,  where  Bos- 
suet,  Massillon,  Lacordaire,  and  Hyacinthe  won 
their  laurels,  and  his  influence  in  France  was  sec- 
ond only  to  that  which  Mr.  Beecher  exercised  in 
England  on  behalf  of  the  Union  in  the  hour  of 


its  greatest  danger.  To  his  executive  ability  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  President,  largely  owes  its  assured  prosperi- 
ty ; and  into  the  work  of  its  upbuilding  he  threw 
himself  with  all  the  fire  of  a nature  whose  arden- 
cy age  had  matured  and  directed  without  dimin- 
ishing. The  last  words  he  uttered  to  us  were  an 
invitation  to  visit  him  there  on  a Commencement 
occasion,  and  his  eye  kindled  with  an  absolutely 
youthful  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke  with  more  than 
paternal  pride  of  the  institution  which  owed  so 
much  to  his  fostering  care.  For  over  ten  yean 
he  had  been  engaged  on  the  Cyclopaedia,  which 
forms  the  most  permanent  and  appropriate  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  as  it  was  by  far  the 
most  considerable  literary  undertaking  of  his 
life.  The  success  which  has  attended  that  most 
difficult  of  undertakings,  the  preparation  of  an 
impartial  Cyclopaedia  of  theology,  is  due  to  that 
intellectual  sympathy  which  amounted  in  him  to 
a genius,  and  enabled  him  to  understand  and  ap- 
reciate  faiths  widely  diverse,  none  the  less  that 
e held  his  own  so  firmly.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  see  this  work  done ; for  the  Cyclopaedia  is  al- 
ready completed,  and  only  awaits  the  necessary 
revision  of  passing  through  the  press — then  was 
allied  to  his  rest;  but  his  “works  do  follow 
him.”  Of  the  quality  of  this,  his  last  and  great- 
est work,  we  have  little  need  to  add  to  what  in 
previous  issues  we  have  said.  It  is  as  admirable 
in  his  co-laborer’s  department  as  in  his  own. 
After  comparing  it  with  the  analogous  works  of 
Kitto  and  Smith  in  the  only  true  way — by  a con- 
stant use  ever  since  the  issue  of  the  first  volume 
— we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  not 
only  the  best  for  the  American  market,  because 
prepared  by  American  scholars,  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  the  American  Church,  but  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely the  best,  both  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  design  and  the  completeness  of  its  treat- 
ment 

Hereditary  Genius  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  is 
certainly  a misnomer.  Genius,  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term,  is  never  hereditary.  The 
reason  is,  or  at  least  has  been  well  surmised  to 
be,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  faculties  is  used 
tip  in  the  immediate  work  of  life,  and  there  is  no 
surplus  energy  to  be  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
Geniuses,  moreover,  rarely  have  time  or  thought 
to  bestow  upon  their  children,  who  are  far  more 
apt  to  grow  up  neglected  than  are  those  of  their 
less  royally  endowed  neighbors.  The  ambition 
which  a man  of  moderate  success  is  unable  to 
gratify  by  his  own  career,  he  hopes  to  gratify  in 
the  career  of  his  children,  on  whom,  therefore,  he 
concentrates  energies  which  the  man  of  genius 
employs  upon  himself  and  his  work.  But  though 
genius  is  not  hereditary,  talent  is,  as  Mr.  Francis 
Galton  has,  we  think,  fairly  demonstrated.  It 
is  his  aim  by  an  induction,  based  on  a careful 
study  of  some  three  hundred  families,  to  prove 
that  intellectual  power  is  handed  down  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  from  which  ho  undertakes  to  deduce 
the  conclusion  that  “good-breeding,” in  the  true 
and  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  as  important 
among  men  as  men  have  long  since  agreed  it  is 
in  stock.  Without  assenting  to  his  philosophy 
in  full,  or  even  attempting  to  describe  it,  we  com- 
mend his  book,  because  it  is  an  induction,  add 
because  it  presents,  in  support  of  his  theories,  an 
array  of  details,  carefully  worked  out,  which  are 
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worthy  the  consideration  of  students  of  psychol- 
ogy, who  are  too  apt  to  base  their  hypotheses  not 
on  solid  facts,  but  on  their  own  imaginings  of 
what  those  facts  Bhould  be. 

BRIEF  MENTION. 

No  book  can  make  a gentleman  or  lady.  No- 
thing but  habits  of  true  courtesy,  long  continued, 
until  they  become  a second  nature,  can  do  that 
But  a book  may  be  a useful  reminder  even  to 
those  whose  home  training  has  imparted  to  them 
the  courteous  manners  of  a true  gentility,  and 
may  be  yet  njore  useful  to  one  who  has  never 
known  the  benefits  of  such  early  training.  Such 
we  take  to  be  the  office  of  the  Bazar  Book  of 
Decorum  (Harper  and  Brothers),  though  it  by  no 
means  confines  itself  to  so  simple  an  aim.  There 
is  a false  gentility  that  sometimes  apes  and  some- 
times caricatures  the  true ; and  it  is  not  alone 
Yerdant  Green,  nor  even  our  aspiring  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoddy,  who  will  find  the  pages 
of  this  excellent  little  manual  useful.  Mrs.  Pot- 
iphar  might  read  it  with  equal  profit,  except  that 
she  would  utterly  disdain  its  very  practical  and 
sensible  directions.  Would  that  we  could  hope 
that  its  unknown  author  might  win  a victory  in 
his  brave  but  hopeless  campaign  against  such 
monstrous  barbarisms  as  chignons  and  ear-rings, 
and  against  such  disgustingly  bestial  practices — 
we  beg  the  beasts  to  pardon  us — as  the  chewing 
of  tobacco! — Gail  Hamilton,  by  her  trench- 
ant and  readable  indictment  against  the  publish- 
ing house  of  “ Brummel  and  Hunt” — A Battle 
of  the  Books — proves  certainly  three  things : that 
she  writes  for  private  correspondents  as  spicily  as 
for  the  public ; that  there  is  nothing  in  woman’s 
nature  which  unfits  her  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  even  for  that  part  which  Dr.  Bushnell 
disallows  her,  u the  uncovering  and  preparing  of 
evidences,  and  the  advocacies  and  public  litiga- 
tions of  causes;”  and,  finally,  that  it  is  always 
well  for  authors  to  be  “intelligent,  prompt,  ex- 
act,” if  not  “exacting,  in  all  business  matters 
which  come  within  their  scope.  ” Whether  she 
proves  any  thing  more  the  public  will  be  slow  to 
decide  on  this  ex  parte  statement.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  impression  which  we  have  de- 
rived concerning  the  publishing  houses  of  the 
United  States  from  a personal  experience  of  some 
years,  and  from  an  experience  of  friends  extend- 
ing over  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  is  veiy 
different  from  that  which  Miss  Dodge*  has  de- 
rived from  the  very  unbusiness-like  business  rela- 
tions in  which  she  became  involved  with  the  house 
which  has  hitherto  published  her  works. — The 
value  of  the  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  is 
universally  recognized . Its  popularity  as  a series 
of  juveniles  we  have  tested  in  our  own  household. 
The  Sun , by  Am£dee  Guillemin  (Charles  ScrjJto 
ner  and  Co.),  is  in  theme  less  popular  than  TO 
predecessors,  but  in  treatment  not  their  inferior. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable. — Steele's  Key  to 
the  Sciences  (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.)  is  primari- 
ly a book  of  answers  to  the  practical  questions 
and  problems  contained  in  the  author’s  “Fourteen 
Weeks’ Courses  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemist- 
ry, and  Astronomy but  it  is  also  Valuable  to 
others  than  the  student,  because  it  contains,  in 


It  very  condensed  form,  a great  deal  of  useful 
and  practical  information. — The  second  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science  (Leypoldt  and 
Holt)  contains,  among  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Association,  several  papers  of  useful- 
ness and  value ; among  which  we  may  mention 
those  on  “Immigration,”  “Public  Libraries,” 
“Life  Insurance,”  and  “Health  Laws.” — These 
last  are  very  different  from  the  laws  of  health 
which  Dr.  Hall  so  admirably  illustrates  in  his 
Health  by  Good  Living  (Hurd  and  Houghton). 
We  have  personally  received  more  benefit  from 
one  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hall’s  than  from  all  the 
prescriptions  and  nostrums — not  many — that  we 
ever  took.  The  number  is  legion  who  will  wel- 
come any  book  which  shows  them  “ how  high 
health  can  be  maintained  by  good  living.” — 
The  second  volume  of  Father  IIyacinthe’s  Dis- 
courses, The  Family  and  the  Church  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam and  Son),  contains  the  Advent  Conferences 
of  Notre  Dame.  Somewhat  less  fragmentary  than 
the  preceding  volume,  it  is  evident  that  the  edi- 
tor suffered  under  the  same  disadvantages  of  in- 
complete material. — In  his  Hand-book  of  the  Sul- 
phur Cure  (Harper  and  Brothers),  Mr.  William 
J.  Flaog,  whose  “Three  Seasons  in  European 
Vineyards”  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  undertakes 
to  prescribe  for  the  diseased  vines  and  fruit  trees 
of  America  out  of  his  observation  of  methods  of 
remedy  in  Europe. — The  Harpers  issue  a new 
edition  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days — a most 
healthful  book  for  boys — with  illustrations  which 
greatly  enhance  its  attractiveness.  — Bessie  on 
her  Travels  (Carter  and  Brothers)  we  find  as 
charming  as  we  have  already  found  her  under 
the  varied  circumstances  in  which  the  preceding 
volumes  have  described  her. — The  Golden  Cap 
and  Braid  of  Cords  are  both  collections  of  short 
stories,  of  more  than  average  merit  for  the  Sab- 
bath-school  library,  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed.— The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Friday  Night 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords,  in  a series  of 
Jewish  stories,  a portraiture,  by  one  of  their  own 
race,  of  Jewish  life  and  character. — If  any  thing 
could  revive  the  popularity  of  Leigh  Hunt,  A 
Day  by  the  Fire  (Roberts  Brothers)  should  do  so. 
The  first  essay,  which  gives  title  to  the  book,  is 
the  best.  But,  alas!  busy  America  is  loth  to 
give  to  meditation  or  meditative  writing  the  time 
which  this  old  school  of  essayists  demands. — 
Why  James  Russell  Lowell  entitles  his  new 
volnme  of  essays  Among  my  Books  (Fields,  Os- 
good, and  Co.)  we  are  puzzled  to  conceive,  since 
Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Lessing,  and  Rousseau  are 
the  only  authors  he  introduces  to  us.  Mr.  Low- 
ell, whose  prose  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  his  poet- 
ry, is  a genuine  critic,  and  has  done  well  to  re* 
deem  these  papers  from  the  comparative  oblivion 
to  which  they  would  have  been  condemned  in 
the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review . — Of 
Pater  Muradi  (Nichols  and  Noyes)  we  can  speak 
more  advisedly  when  the  second  volume,  or  the 
sequel,  shall  appear.  Suffice  it  on  the  present 
occasion  to  say  that  Dr.  Bunn  would  have  done 
well  to  transform  his  lectures  before  issuing  them 
in  a book,  and  that  they  would  have  been  more 
permanently  effective  if  they  had  been  less  labori- 
ously brilliant. 
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Three  epochs  are  traced  by  M.  Reboux ; that 
of  the  cave  bear,  or  early  stone  age ; the  middle 
stone  age,  or  the  reindeer  period ; and  the  new 
stone  age,  or  the  period  of  the  dolmens.  With 
the  remains  mentioned  occur  the  bones  of  the 
elephant  and  mammoth,  Irish  elk,  reindeer, 
moose,  horse,  ass,  rhinoceros  of  several  species, 
hippopotamus,  hog,  cave  lion,  bison,  etc. ; also 
the  Trogontkerium,  an  ally  of  our  Castoroides , 
and  the  Halitherium , a cetacean,  both  of  them 
extinct  at  the  present  day.  Specimens  of  some 
of  these  remains  have  been,  we  learn,  presented 
by  M.  Keboux  to  the  museum  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  at  Washington. 

VEGETABLE  ORIGIN  OP  SCARLET-FEVER. 

A recent  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  scar- 
let-fever is  the  product  of  a fungus  of  the  genus 
Tilletia ; and  he  also  states  that  this  disease  is 
especially  characterized  by  the  existence  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  micrococci  in  the  blood,  which 
are  at  first  as  small  as  the  finest  pin  point,  and 
occur  in  greater  numbers  than  the  blood  globules 
themselves.  They  seem  to  accumulate  about 
these  globules,  and  to  penetrate  into  their  sub- 
stance, producing  a complete  disorganization. 

FREEZING  MIXTURES. 

An  elaborate  course  of  experiments  has  recent- 
ly been  made  in  Germany,  with  a view  of  determ- 
ining the  comparative  amount  of  reduction  of 
temperature  caused  by  dissolving  different  salts 
in  water.  The  most  remarkable  result  was  found 
in  the  use  of  sulpho-cvanide  of  potassium,  a solu- 
tion of  which  in  water  reduced  the  temperature 
in  a few  minutes  from  fifty  degrees  above  to  ten  j 
degrees  below  zero,  or  a depression  of  sixty  de- 
grees. 

MUSCULAR  FORCE  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

A curious  investigation  of  the  muscular  force 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  comparative  amount 
of  work  it  performs,  has  recently  been  made  and 
published  by  Mr.  Haughton,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician.  Starting  with  the  postulates — 
first,  that  three  ounces  of  blood  are  driven  from 
each  ventricle  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart ; sec- 
ond, that  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  aortA  against  which  the  blood  is  forced 
out  amounts  to  a column  of  blood  nearly  ten 
feet  in  vertical  height ; third,  that  the  muscular 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  in  contracting  bears  to 
that  of  the  right  ventricle  the  proportion  of  thir- 
teen to  five — he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  daily 
work  of  the  left  ventricle  is  equivalent  to  over 
eighty-nine  tons  lifted  one  foot,  and  that  of  the 
right  to  over  thirty-four  tons;  or,  for  both  to- 
gether, to  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  tons 
lifted  through  one  foot.  The  enormous  amount 
of  force  denoted  by  the  preceding  result  our  au- 
thor goes  on  to  illustrate  by  showing,  first,  that 
if  the  daily  work  of  ten  hoqrs  by  a laboring  man 
be  equivalent  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  tons 
lifted  through  one  foot,  the  heart  does  over  one- 
third  as  much  in  twenty-four  hours ; therefore 
three  old  women  doing  nothing  whatever  actual- 
ly accomplish  more  work  in  one  day  than  the 
strongest  average  laboring  man ; second,  that 
the  laboring  force  of  the  heart  is  greater  than 
that  expended  iu  propelling  an  eight-oared  boat 
through  the  water  during  the  severest  boat-^ace ; 
third,  that  if  the  heart  expended  its  entire  force 


in  lifting  its  own  weight  vertically,  it  would  raise 
this  weight  nearly  20,000  feet  in  one  hour,  or 
twenty  times  as  far  as  an  active  pedestrian  can 
climb  in  vertical  altitude  in  the  same  time; 
fourth,  that  the  greatest  distance  through  which 
a locomotive  has  been  able  to  lift  itself  up  an  in- 
cline has  been  2700  feet  in  an  hour,  and  that 
this  is  equal  to  only  one-eighth  part  of  the  energy 
of  the  human  heart.  In  fine,  our  author  thinks  he 
has  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  human  heart  is 
the  most  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  known, 
since  he  has  shown  that  its  energy  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  daily  force  of  all  the  muscles 
of  a strong  man ; that  it  exceeds  by  one-third 
the  labor  of  the  muscles  in  a boat-race,  estimated 
by  equal  weights  of  muscle ; that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  times  the  force  used  in  climbing 
vertically;  and  finally,  that  it  has  eight  times 
the  force  of  the  most  powerful  engine  invented 
by  the  art  of  man. 

LAURENTIAN  ROCKS  IN  EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Professor  Hunt,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  has  lately  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  Laurentian  system  of  rocks  in -the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newburyport  and  Lowell,  a formation  not 
hitherto  observed  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Lake  Champlain  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  first  led  to  this  con- 
clusion daring  a visit  to  that  part  of  the  country 
last  summer  from  lithological  grounds,  the  rocks 
in  question,  which  are  gneissoid,  granitoid,  and 
syenitic  in  character,  inclosing  beds  of  crystalline 
limestone,  serpentine,  hornblende,  scapolite,  apa- 
tite, spinel,  etc.  At  Dr.  Hunt's  suggestion  an  ex- 
amination was  made  for  specimens  of  the  Eozoon 
canadense , a characteristic  fossil  of  this  forma- 
tion, and  Mr.  Bicknell  actually  found  it  in  ser- 
pentine and  limestone  at  Newburyport,  and  it 
was  afterward  obtained  from  the  ciystalline  lime- 
stone of  Chelmsford. 

CHLORAL  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNINE 

Among  other  applications  of  the  new  anodyne, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Liebreich  to 
be  an  antidote  for  strychnine,  so  efficient,  indeed, 
that  doses  of  the  poison  which  would  be  fatal  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  are  rendered  entirely 
innocuous  by  the  chloral,  provided  the  remedy  be 
applied  immediately  after  the  poison  is  taken. 
On  the  other  hand,  strychnine  will  be  available 
as  an  antagonist  to  chloral  poison ; and  although 
no  authenticated  cases  of  this  latter  character 
have  yet  been  reported,  some  may  possibly  arise 
hereafter,  and  it  may  be  well  to  bear  the  facts 
just  mentioned  in  mind. 

VEGETABLE  ELECTRICITY. 

A great  furor  has  lately  been  excited  in  Italy 
by  a certain  St.  Caesar  Mattei,  who  uses  a new 
remedy  called  vegetable  electricity,  and  which, 
administered  drop  by  drop,  inwardly  or  outward- 
ly, it  is  maintained,  will  cure  the  most  obstinate 
diseases.  First  introduced  in  Boulogne,  w'here 
38,000  cases  of  sickness  were  cured  in  four  years,* 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  inventor,  he  has 
recently  established  a hospital  in  Rome  by  leave 
of  the  papal  government,  and  has  received  its 
official  sanction  to  practice  his  remedies.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  substance  employed  is  still 
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a secret ; but  it  will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  many  cases  in  which  the  superstition  or  the 
unquestioning  faith  of  the  patient  is  the  prime 
agent  in  causing  the  imaginary  relief  from  dis- 
ease, which  itself  may  possibly  be  imaginary. 

MICROSCOPIC  FORMS  IN  THE  STOMACH  OF 
THE  OYSTER. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers,  even 
to  the  professed  microscopist,  that  the  stomach 
of  the  oyster  contains  a great  variety  of  minute 
organisms,  and  among  them  many  species  of  the 
well-known  family  of  BaciUaria , which  form  fa- 
vorite objects  for  examination  by  the  microscope, 
embracing  species  still  living,  which,  as  dead 
skeletons,  go  to  make  up  the  great  mass  of  true 
chalk.  The  species  found  vary  considerably  in 
different  localities  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  it  is  probable  that  a systematic  exam- 
ination of  .the  stomach  of  the  oyster,  in  any  lo- 
cality, may  tend  to  bring  to  light  facts  of  much 
interest  in  regard  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  the  variety  of  these  forms. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  OF  NICKEL. 

Much  interest  was  excited  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  in  January  last,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  specimens  of  various  metallic  arti- 
cles electro-plated  with  nickel  by  the  process 
of  Mr.  Adams,  of  Boston.  This  application  of 
nickel  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  great  importance 
in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  since  the  metal 
thus  deposited  has  a color  something  like  that 
of  highly-polished  steel,  is  extremely  hard,  and 
resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  acids, 
and  of  almost  all  substances  with  which  it  is  like- 
ly to  come  in  contact  in  common  use.  It  is  now 
employed  largely  in  coating  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, such  as  microscopes,  spy-glasses,  tele- 
scopes, etc.,  as  well  as  for  watch  movements, 
and  in  fact  almost  any  articles  for  which  a high- 
ly polished  surface  is  desirable.  Unlike  polished 
brass,  it  has  no  disagreeable  smell,  and  from  its 
extreme  hardness  as  well  as  cheapness,  it  is 
much  superior  to  silver-plating.  It  has  also 
been  applied  to  advantage  in  coating  the  surface 
of  engraved  copper,  and  even  steel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  w'caring  away  by  use  and 
any  injurious  action  of  a damp  atmosphere. 

The  experiment  of  electro-plating  with  this 
metal  has  been  attempted  before;  and  during 
the  discussion  which  ensued  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  specimens  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, M.  Becquerel  recalled  to  mind  his  having 
done  the  same  thing  ten  years  ago;  to  which 
M.  Dumas  replied,  recognizing  the  fact,  but  stat- 
ing that  the  merit  of  Mr.  Adams’s  communica- 
tion consisted  in  his  showing  that  the  slightest 
portion  of  alkali  in  the  liquid  prevented  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  galvanic  deposit.  If  care  be  taken 
in  this  respect  a success  becomes  nearly  certain, 
which  formerly  was  only  occasional  and  irregu- 
lar. 

According  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  salt  of  nickel 
employed  must  of  course  be  entirely  free  from 
any  alkali — the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and 
ammonia,  or  the  double  chloride  of  nickel  and 
ammonia,  being  the  most  eligible.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  very  great  facility ; the 
salt  becoming  decomposed  in  the  bath,  and  the 
nickel  attaching  itself  to  the  object  placed  on  the 
negative  pole.  After  removal  from  the  bath,  a 


moderate  rubbing  with  cloth  impregnated  with  a 
little  metallic  powder  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a high 
degree  of  lustre. 

M.  Becquerel  announced  at  a subsequent  meet- 
ing, as  a result  of  further  experiments,  that  the 
presence  of  potash  did  not  interfere  with  the  reg- 
ular deposit  of  the  nickel,  provided  that  free  am- 
monia were  added,  to  neutralize  the  sulphuric 
acid  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate 
of  nickel 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  PLEIADES. 

Our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Rutherford,  has  re- 
cently obtained  some  admirable  photographs  of 
the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades ; and,  by  means 
of  a very  delicate  micrometer,  has  been  able  to 
measure  the  arcs  which  separate  the  stars  of  this 
group.  Compared  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Bessel  some  years  ago,  an  almost  absolute  coin- 
cidence was  found ; but  an  illustration  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  modem  science  is  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  what  required  eleven  years  for  the  eminent 
German  astronomer  to  ascertain  was  determined 
by  an  American  in  the  course  of  the  observations 
of  a single  night.  From  the  fact  that  the  relar 
tivo  distances  of  the  stars  of  the  constellation 
have  not  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  it  is  inferred — as 
has  already  been  insisted  upon — that  this  group 
constitutes  the  centre  around  which  our  solar 
system  revolves. 

CLIMBING  HIGH  MOUNTAINS. 

In  a recent  article  by  Mr.  Lortet  on  the  physi- 
ological effects  of  mountain  climbing,  it  is  stated 
that  the  greatest  elevation  of  any  human  habita- 
tion is  that  of  the  Buddhist  Cloister  of  Hanld  in 
Thibet,  established  at  an  altitude  of  about  19,850 
feet.  The  brothers  Schlagintweit,  during  the 
explorations  of  that  same  region,  camped  out, 
with  the  eight  members  of  their  party,  from  the 
13th  to  the  23d  of  August,  1855,  at  altitudes 
ranging  from  21,855  to  24,387  feet.  The  high- 
est ascent  made  during  the  dAy,  and  the  loftiest 
yet  reached  by  man  in  climbing,  was  29,530  feet 

The  principal  physiological  phenomena  ob- 
served by  mountain  climbers  have  been  classified, 
according  to  the  different  heights,  as  follows: 

1st,  Respiration . — Respiration  is  accelerated, 
obstructed,  and  laborious,  and  an  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  is  experienced. 

2d,  Circulation. — Most  travelers  have  noticed 
palpitation,  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  throb- 
bing of  the  carotids,  and  a sensation  of  fullness 
in  the  blood-vessels,  sometimes  a threatening  of 
suffocation,  and  even  hemorrhages. 

3d,  Enervation. — A very  painful  headache  and 
sleepiness,  sometimes  irresistible,  blunting  of  the 
memory,  and  moral  prostration. 

4th,  Digestion. — Thirst,  an  intense  desire  for 
cold  drinks,  dryness  of  the  tongue,  aversion  to 
salt  food,  nausea,  and  eructations. 

5th,  Functions  of  Locomotion . — More  or  less 
pain  in  the  knees  and  legs,  fatigue  in  walking, 
and  rapid  exhaustion  of  strength. 

THE  MAHOVOS. 

Among  other  important  novelties  in  mechan- 
ical science  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  and  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  admira- 
ble report  of  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College, 
is  one  called  the  “raal)ovos,”  the  invention  of  a 
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Russian  engineer,  which,  it  is  thought,  contains 
the  germ  of  an  important  improvement.  This  is 
intended  to  economize  and  utilize  the  power  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  and  consists  simply  of  a pair 
of  fly-wheels  of  immense  weight — started  and 
kept  in  motion  by  the  moving  of  the  train — pro- 
vided with  a special  tender,  which  runs  imme- 
diately behind  the  engine.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  mahovos  will  be  understood  when 
we  reflect  that  it  is  always  necessary,  in  running 
a train,  to  have  an  engine  capable  of  surmount- 
ing the  highest  grade  on  the  road,  and  therefore 
more  powerful  than  would  be  required  for  simply 
carrying  the  train  along  a dead  level,  where,  of 
course,  a certain  amount  of  power  is  wasted. 
The  object  of  the  mahovos  is  to  store  up  the  sur- 
plus power  and  render  it  available  upon  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  ascent,  and  thereby  permit- 
ting a smaller  engine  to  be  employed,  which 
would  involve  not  only  less  expense  in  the  out- 
set, but  a reduced  amount  of  wear  and  tear  of 
the  road. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Barnard  s report  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  apparatus,  we  may  simply  state  that 
when  the  train  is  started  the  mahovos  is  of  course 
set  in  motion,  and  the  size  of  its  wheels  and 
axles  is  such  that  a speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour 
in  the  train  will  generate  in  the  circumference 
of  the  mahovos  a velocity  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  feet  per  second ; and  as  it  weighs  about 
twenty-six  tons,  this  velocity  is  supposed  to  em- 
body a living  force  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  millions  of  foot-pounds.  The  ap- 
paratus, of  course,  is  constructed  of  such  mate- 
rial and  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  secure  against 
any  danger  of  bursting  by  centrifugal  force,  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  As  the  train  moves 
from  a state  of  rest  the  velocity  of  the  fly-wheels 
is  gradually  accelerated,  and  finally  attains  a 
maximum  corresponding  to  the  maximum  of  the' 
velocity  of  the  train.  If  now  the  steam  be  shut 
off  from  the  engine  the  mahovos  itself  becomes 
a source  of  driving  power,  and  will  maintain  the 
motion  until  it  has  given  back  the  work  stored  : 
up  in  it  precisely  as  it  was  first  received.  To 
facilitate  the  necessary  stoppages  the  friction- 
wheels  of  the  apparatus  can  be  lifted  off  from  the 
running-wheels,  so  as  to  obviate  any  material  loss 
of  power.  But  if  the  stop  is  to  be  for  a length  of 
time  the  steam  is  shut  off  at  a distance  from  the 
station,  so  that  the  power  stored  up  may  carry 
the  train  to  its  journey  s end,  and  thus  exhaust 
itself. 

It  is  also  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a brake,  an  entire  train  being  stopped  in  twen- 
ty seconds,  which  perhaps  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  any  other  form  of  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  mahovos  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Barnard  as 
follows : first,  the  diminished  cost  of  railways,  in 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  steeper  grades 
than  are  now  allowed ; second,  a reduction  of 
the  amount  of  curvature  and  an  increase  of  the 
maximum  radius,  by  which  the  mean  velocity 
may  be  improved  and  the  wear  and  tear  dimin- 
ished; third,  the  reduced  cost  of  maintenance, 
on  account  of  the  reduced  expense  of  the  sub- 
structure ; fourth,  the  greater  durability  of  the 
rails  and  wheels,  in  consequence  of  being  less  fre- 
quently subjected  to  wear  by  the  brakes ; fifth, 
the  saving  of  life  and  property,  by  the  use  of  on 


instantaneous  brake ; sixth,  great  economy  of 
fuel.  The  precise  value  of  this  apparatus  will 
probably  be  known  before  long,  as  arrangements 
have  been  made  on  some  of  the  Russian  railways 
to  put  it  to  a thorough  test. 

ELECTRICITY  OF  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

According  to  Professor  Zantesdeachi,  a sub- 
marine cable  may  be  considered  as  a Leyden-jar, 
in  which,  when  the  inner  insulated  wires  are  car- 
rying a message  from  America  to  Europe,  those 
forming  the  outer  layer  should  reconvey  it  from 
Europe  to  America.  He  therefore  suggests  that 
instruments  be  established  at  each  end  by  which 
the  sender  of  the  message  can  ascertain,  by  the 
indications  at  his  elbow,  whether  his  dispatch  is 
received  at  the  opposite  extremity  as  he  trans- 
mits it. 

MR.  CARRINGTONS  OBSERVATORY. 

Mr.  Carrington,  the  well-known  proprietor  of 
the  astronomical  observatory  at  Red  Hill,  in  En- 
gland, has  recently  published  an  account  of  a new 
establishment  of  a similar  character,  which  he  is 
about  putting  into  operation  in  the  village  of 
Churts,  near  Famham,  and  presenting  some  nov- 
elties in  its  construction.  The  property  in  ques- 
tion contains  a conical  hill,  sixty  feet  high,  which 
is  entirely  detached;  and  the  new  observatory 
has  been  sunk  in  the  top  of  this  hill,  so  that  the 
roof  just  peeps  out  over  the  soil.  There  is,  fur- 
thermore, a dry  well,  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
forty  feet  deep,  communicating  by  a horizontal 
shaft,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  long,  with 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  closed  by  three  door- 
ways. This  well  is  intended  principally  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  clock,  which  requires  a 
position  of  invariable  temperature,  and  also  to 
be  kept  in  an  air-tight  case. 

This  establishment  of  Mr.  Carrington  has  not 
yet  gone  into  operation ; but  with  the  advantages 
resulting  from  its  favorable  situation,  including 
that  of  an  equable  temperature,  we  are  prepared 
to  learn  of  his  obtaining  results  of  even  greater 
interest  and  value  than  those  published  in  con- 
nection with  his  observations  at  Red  Hill. 

ACTION  OF  SUN’S  RAYS  ON  CHLOROPHYL. 

' It  is  well  known  that  the  green  matter  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  known  as  chlorophyl,  is  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  granules,  inclosed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cells ; and  the  observation  was  made 
many  years  since  that  the  situation  of  these  gran- 
ules in  the  cells  was  influenced  very  much  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun’s  light.  Not  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  statement  until  quite 
lately,  when  Mr.  Prillieux  renewed  the  experi- 
ments, and  has  made  an  interesting  announce- 
ment of  the  results  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris. 

The  plant  upon  which  the  observations  were 
based  is  a species  of  moss,  known  as  the  Funaria 
hygrometrica , which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  as  the  leaves  are  formed  of  a single  lay- 
er of  cellules,  and  are  sufficiently  transparent  to 
be  readily  examined  by  the  microscope.  When 
the  plant  has  been  kept  for  some  days  in  the  dark 
the  leaf,  on  examination,  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  a green  net-work,  with  a clear  and  transpa- 
rent ground  between  the  meshes.  The  green  of 
the  chlorophyl  will  be  found  aggregated  against 
the  walls  which  separate  adjacent  cellules,  none 
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being  seen  on  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the 
leaf.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  plant,  first  laid 
upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  is  exposed  to 
the  direct  sunlight  the  grains  of  the  chlorophyl 
will  be  seen  to  leave  the  lateral  or  perpendicular 
walls  of  the  cells  and  attach  themselves  super- 
ficially. They  do  not  remain  constant  even  here, 
but  exhibit  a motion  among  themselves,  although 
still  occupying  the  same  relative  position  in  the 
cell.  When  the  plant  is  again  placed  in  the 
dark  the  chlorophyl  grains  gradually  resume 
their  position  against  the  lateral  walls,  as  before ; 
again  to  be  drawn  out,  however,  by  the  $un s 
rays,  whenever  exposed  to  them. 

Our  author  finds  that  bright  artificial  light 
answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun, 
90  that  the  experiment  can  be  conducted  at 
night  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  inrariably  with 
the  same  result. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  GLANDS. 

Discussions  have  frequently  arisen  as  to  the 
precise  function  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  or  those 
secreting  tears,  although  authors  have  generally 
considered  them  as  specially  connected  with  the 
organs  and  the  phenomena  of  vision.  It  is  now 
suggested,  however,  that  the  true  object  of  the 
tears  is  not  to  lubricate  the  eye,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, but  to  furnish  moisture  to  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, so  as  to  prevent  them  from  drying  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  current  of  air  through 
them.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true  it  will  here- 
after be  necessary  to  consider  the  lachrymal 
glands  as  accessory  to  respiration,  and  closely 
connected  with  it 

THE  TELICONOGRAPH. 

The  use  of  the  camera  lucida,  in  drawing  ob- 
jects, is  well  understood  by  most  persons,  al- 
though its  applications  have  generally  been  con- 
fined to  articles  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
instrument.  An  ingenious  inventor  has,  howev- 
er, lately  adapted  it  to  a spy-glass,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  applied  to  delineating  remote 
objects,  and  its  utility  thus  materially  increased. 
The  camera,  thus  improved,  bears  the  rather 
unmanageable  name  of  teliconograph,  or  an  in- 
strument for  drawing  pictures  of  objects  at  a 
great  distance.  The  rays  forming  the  imagef, 
after  passing  through  the  spy-glass  or  telescope, 
strike  the  vertical  face  of  the  prism,  and  are  re- 
flected down  upon  the  paper  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  size  of  the  image  depending  upon 
the  distance  of  the  paper  from  the  camera.  This 
instrument  is  said  to  operate  successfully  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  object,  and 
has  been  found  very  useful  in  military  opera- 
tions, for  taking  accurate  drawings  of  fortifica- 
tions and  other  works.  Other  applications  sug- 
gested are  in  drawing  the  details  of  distant  parts 
of  a large  building,  the  faces  of  rocks,  etc. 

THE  DIAMOND  IN  BOHEMIA. 

The  interesting  announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  garnet  sands  of  Dlaschkowitz,  on  the  estate 
of  Count  Schonbom,  situated  at  a distance  of 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  Prague.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  positive  indication  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  gem  in  Europe,  as  the  re- 
ported discoveries  in  Ireland  and  Spain  are 
considered  by  no  means  authentic.  The  geo- 
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logical  associations  of  the  Bohemian  diamond 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  which  it  gener- 
ally has  been  found,  since  it  did  not  occur  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  later  formations  of  the 
primitive  rocks,  and  associated  with  gold  and 
platinum,  but  in  a comparatively  recent  sedi- 
mentary stratum. 

VOTING  IN  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES  BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

Various  arrangements  have  been  devised  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  deliberative  public 
bodies  for  taking  and  recording  the  votes  on 
any  given  question  by  means  of  electricity.  An 
improved  method  has  lately  been  put  into  use  in 
the  lower  House  of  the  Land  Tag  of  Prussia, 
consisting  of  an  instrument  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  vote  is  taken,  exhibits  three  differential- 
lies  : First,  the  votes  in  favor  of  the  measure ; 
second,  those  opposed;  and  third,  the  sum  of 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  votes,  which  serves 
to  check  or  confirm  the  previous  numbers.  In 
addition,  the  instrument  records  on  a slip  of  pa- 
per the  name  of  each  member,  and  how  he  vot- 
ed; and  by  means  of  an  autograph  apparatus 
any  number  of  copies  of  this  list  can  be  produced 
with  great  rapidity.  If  desired,  the  name  of  each 
member  and  the  natnre  of  his  vote  can  be  exhib- 
ited to  every  part  of  the  House.  The  machine 
is  operated  by  means  of  a lever  placed  beside  the 
seat  of  each  deputy.  A key,  in  the  possession  of 
the  member  alone,  directs  the  hand  to  yea  or  nay 
as  soon  as  the  vote  is  called. 

ATMOSPHERIC  DUST. 

Mnch  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  delivery 
and  report  of  a lecture  given  before  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  in  January  last,  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  the  subject  being 44  A Lecture 
*on  Haze  and  Dust.”  The  general  facts  as  stated 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  motes  and 
floating  particles  in  the  atmosphere  were  not 
specially  new,  but  were  presented  with  great 
clearness,  and  were  illustrated  by  experiment ; 
while  the  practical  inferences  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  audience  were  very  impressive  and 
startling. 

According  to  Professor  Tyndall,  the  atmos- 
phere is  filial  with  particles  of  organic  matter  in 
much  larger  proportion  than  of  inorganic,  and  is 
made  up  of  portions  of  epithelial  matter,  germs  of 
fungi,  etc.,  to  the  presence  of  which  he  attributes 
the  propagation  of  many  diseases.  The  instinct- 
ive practice  of  putting  the  handkerchief  in  front 
of  the  mouth  when  exposed  to  an  infected  at- 
mosphere the  lecturer  considered  founded  in  rea- 
son, since  by  experiments  the  air,  when  strain- 
ed through  several  thicknesses  of  handkerchief, 
and,  still  better,  through  a tuft  of  cotton  wool, 
was  found  to  be  almost  entirely  freed  from  im- 
parities, these  becoming  entangled  in  the  vegeta- 
ble fibres.  When  inhalation  takes  place  with- 
out some  strainer  of  the  kind  in  question  the 
impurities  enter  the  lungs,  and,  in  great  part, 
remain  there,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
air  exhaled  is  almost  entirely  free  from  them. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  may  be  prevented 
by  some  form  of  respirator,  through  which  the 
air  becomes  filtered  in  its  passage  to  the  lungs. 

We  have  not  space  to  reproduce  the  accounts 
of  all  the  interesting  experiments  and  observa-  J 
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tions  of  Professor  Tyndall ; but  the  full  report 
of  his  lecture  will  amply  repay  perusal. 

TRUE  SOURCES  OF  TUB  NILE. 

After  all  the  many  attempts  that  hare  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the 
regions  explored  by  Livingstone,  Speke,  and  oth- 
ers, Mr.  Beke,  himself  an  African  explorer  of 
no  mean  rank,  contends  that  the  true  sources  are 
to  be  found  in  the  vast  primitive  forests  of  Olo- 
vihendra,  situated  in  the  western  portions  of 
Southern  Africa,  within  800  miles  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  coast  embracing  the  Portuguese  col- 
ony of  Benguela;  the  approximate  position  of 
the  heads  of  the  stream  being  probably  between 
11°  80'  and  12°  of  south  latitude,  and  18°  or  19° 
of  west  longitude.  If  this  be  the  case  the  Nile 
must  be  considered  as  the  longest  river  in  the 
world,  extending  across  43  degrees  of  latitude, 
or,  measured  diagonally,  over  one-eighth  part 
of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  globe. 

BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Certain  French  physicians  very  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  as  a 
method  of  putting  children  to  sleep,  claiming 
that  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  remedies  ordinari- 
ly employed,  especially  those  which  contain  opi- 
um— a substance  whose  use  for  this  purpose  can 
scarcely  be  too  strongly  reprehended.  It  is  given 
in  doses,  for  very  young  children,  of  from  two  to 
four  grains,  several  times  a day.  The  sedative 
action  of  this  remedy  it  said  to  be  apparent  the 
first,  or  at  most,  the  second  night,  and  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  medicine  is  administered. 
It  is  found  to  be  extremely  beneficial  during  the 
period  of  teething,  as  it  appears  to  prevent  con- 
vulsions by  means  of  its  anaesthetic  action.  One 
instance  is  mentioned  in  which  a child,  that  had 
been  subject  for  several  months  to  convulsions,  was 
entirely  cured  after  a few  days  by  the  bromide. 

DR.  KLEMM’S  MUSEUM. 

The  celebrated  cabinet  of  Dr.  Klemm,  of  Dres- 
den, collected  by  him  as  material  for  his  great 
work  on  the  history  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  been  offered  for  sale ; and  a committee 
is  now  engaged  in  soliciting  subscriptions  toward 
its  purchase  for  the  University  of  Leipsic — a con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  being  promised 
by  the  proprietor.  It  can  be  bought,  however, 
for  the  sum  of  910,000 — a small  sum,  consider- 
ing that  it  contains  over  forty  thousand  speci- 
mens, illustrating  every  procurable  variety  of 
dress,  of  household  utensils,  implements  of  every 
kind,  etc.,  used  from  very  remote  periods  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  collection  can  not  be  purchased  for  some 
American  museum  or  institution,  since  nothing 
like  it  could  be  brought  together  at  the  present 
time,  except  at  an  enormous  expense ; and  there 
is  a great  lack  in  our  country  of  such  illustrations 
of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

PROPER  HOUR  FOR  METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

The  announcement  has  recently  been  made 
bjr  Mr.  llenry  Lucas  that  the  temperature  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  represents  with  strik- 
ing exactness  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day ; 
so  that,  instead  of  the  three  observations  which 
are  usually  taken,  one  will  answer  all  purposes. 


This  inference  is  given  as  the  result  of  forty  years 
of  careful  observation,  and  the  examination  of 
the  records  of  numerous  observatories.  Among 
other  advantages  suggested  for  the  employment 
of  this  hour  instead  of  the  others,  is  the  fact  that 
professional  or  business  men  who  interest  them- 
selves in  making  meteorological  observations  can 
much  more  generally  attend  to  the  record  of  the 
thermometer  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  than 
at  any  other  hour  during  the  day,  and  that  at 
this  time  no  precaution  need  be  taken  to  protect 
the  instrument  from  direct  or  reflected  solar  light. 

BLUE  COLOR  OF  FRESH  WATER 

According  to  a recent  author,  the  blue  color 
of  certain  fresh  water — such  as  that  of  I*ake  Ge- 
neva, etc. — is  due  to  the  presence  of  silica  in  a 
state  of  solution* 

PROTOPLASM  IN  THE  SPLEEN. 

The  discovery  of  masses  of  protoplasm  in  the 
spleen  of  embryonic  mammals  was  announced 
several  years  ago ; and  we  are  now  informed  that 
similar  masses  have  recently  been  observed  in 
the  pulp  of  the  spleen,  even  in  the  adult.  In 
the  rabbit,  pig,  and  dog  they  are  of  a large  size, 
exceeding  by  several  times  the  magnitude  of  the 
ordinary  cellular  structure  of  the  organs.  When 
examined  fresh  they  are  found  to  be  round,  and 
usually,  though  not  always,  destitute  of  a nucleus. 

DISCHARGE  OF  LIVING  FISH  FROM 
VOLCANOES. 

It  is  a carious  fact  that  a feature  of  volcanic 
discharges  in  South  America  often  consists  in  the 
ejection  of  immense  numbers  of  fish,  usually  of 
one  species,  thrown  out  sometimes  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  poison  the  air  and  spread  disease  by 
their  exhalations.  The  fish  in  question  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  fresh-water  cat- 
fish, with  which  every  one  in  the  United  States 
is  well  acquainted.  It  has  been  taken  alive  in 
some  of  the  lakes  in  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  at 
an  elevation  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ; and  it  is  supposed  that  these  lakes  com- 
municate with  reservoirs  in  the  interior,  from 
which  the  fish  are  ejected  by  the  volcano.  Speci- 
mens were  obtained  by  Professor  Orton,  on  his 
late  expedition  to  Ecuador,  and  have  been  iden- 
tified as  the  Cyclopium  humboldtii  of  naturalists. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  these 
fish,  although  sometimes  thrown  out  in  a half- 
boiled  state,  are  generally  uncooked,  and  some 
of  them  indeed  are  alive  when  they  reach  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

NEW  ATTACHMENT  TO  SEWING-MACHINES. 

It  is  announced  by  a recent  German  journal 
that  an  ingenious  mechanic  has  lately  invented 
an  attachment  to  the  sewing-machine  by  which 
its  working  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  any  form  of  the  machine 
in  common  use.  Among  its  other  advantages, 
it  permits  the  machine  to  turn  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  thus  prevents  the  danger  of  breaking 
needles  or  thread  consequent  upon  the  reversal 
of  the  proper  motion.  One  foot  or  both  mav  be 
used  in  propulsion.  It  also  keeps  the  machine 
in  motion  by  the  ball  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  heels 
and  toes  are  not  called  into  action.  The  de- 
gree of  velocity  of  the  machine  is  regulated  not 
by  the  number  of  movements  of  the  foot,  but  by 
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the  intensity  of  their  motion.  The  thread  is  kept 
in  a condition  of  uniform  tension,  and  the  ma- 
chine can  be  stopped  in  a moment  without  tak- 
ing the  hand  from  the  work.  It  is  also  stated 
that,  in  the  case  of  sewing-machines  which  require 
about  150  movements  of  the  foot  to  make  600 
stitches,  the  same  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
new  arrangement  with  30  movements ; and,  with 
60  movements  per  minute  (a  rapidity  easily  at- 
tained), 1200  stitches  will  be  made  in  that  time — 
a very  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  being  sufficient 
to  start  the  apparatus  and  keep  it  in  motion. 
Finally,  it  is  said  that  the  use  of  a sewing- 
machine,  with  this  attachment,  can  be  learned 
with  much  greater  ease  than  without  it ; and  that 
even  the  heaviest  kinds  can  be  made  to  attain  a 
great  degree  of  velocity  without  fatiguing  or 
straining  the  operator. 

ELECTRIZING  WINES. 

Mr.  Scoutetten,  in  a recent  announcement, 
renews  his  assertion  that  a current  of  electricity 
passed  through  wines  exercises  a very  positive 
influence  in  ameliorating  and  improving  them, 
and  refers  the  alteration  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  tartrate  of  potassa  by  the  electric  current. 
The  potassa  set  free  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the 
wine,  while  the  tartaric  acid  combines  with  its 
fatty  matter,  and  tends  to  produce  the  ethers 
which  furnish  its  bouquet,  lie  also  thinks  that 
a certain  portion  of  water  is  decomposed,  disen- 
gaging the  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  and 
oxygen  at  the  positive;  and  as  oxygen,  in  a 
nascent  state,  possesses  energetic  properties,  it 
produces  new  compounds,  which  give  character 
to  the  old  wines,  and  tend  to  produce  those 
qualities  in  the  new  that  ordinarily  require  much 
time  and  care. 

VARYING  COLOR  OF  JUPITER’S  BELTS. 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  by  Mr. 
Browning,  and  other  observers,  to  some  very 
remarkable  changes  in  the  color  of  the  great 
equatorial  belt  of  Jupiter.  This  is  usually  of  a 
pearly-white  color ; but  recently  it  has  exhibited 
a variety  of  tints  ranging  from  copper-red  to 
chrome-yellow,  with  occasional  tints  of  green. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  causes  which  have  thus 
influenced  the  color  of  the  equatorial  belt  of 
Jupiter  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  determine; 
although  possibly  this  may  be  connected  with 
certain  peculiarities  of  its  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Brow  ning  suggests  that,  os  Jupiter  is  the  largest 
of  the  members  of  our  solar  system,  excepting 
the  sun  itself,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  same  age 
\ as  the  others,  it  retains,  in  consequence  of  its 
X"bulk,  a greater  amount  of  its  primitive  heat; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  moisture  in  its  sub- 
stance is  all  vaporized,  forming  the  dense  envel- 
ope visible  to  our  sight. 

The  other  planets  he  supposes  have  cooled  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  Thus  the  arid  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  water,  but  the  gases  which  former- 
ly composed  its  atmosphere,  have  been  frozen 
into  a solid  state,  and  the  whole  of  its  initial 
heat  lost,  in  the  intense*  cold  of  space,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  has  been  estimated  by  some 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty  degress  below  zero,  by 
others  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  degrees. 

In  Mars,  again,  a body  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  more  initial 
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heat  will  have  been  lost  than  in  the  former,  and 
less  than  in  the  latter ; and  accordingly  we  find  the 
moisture  of  the  surface  to  be  still  appreciable  in 
the  form  of  ice  at  the  poles,  on  that  planet,  in 
much  larger  proportion  than  on  our  globe. 

Venus,  again,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
earth,  has  a dense  vaporous  atmosphere.  Mer- 
cury has  also  a dense  atmosphere,  which  in  some 
respects,  resembles  that  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Browning  suggests,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  the  distant  future,  when  Jupiter  has  lost  more 
of  its  heat,  the  vaporous  envelope  will  be  con- 
densed into  water,  and  its  true  disk  will  be  re- 
vealed, of  considerably  less  diameter  than  the 
present.  He  accordingly  trusts  that  careful  ob- 
servations will  be  made  and  recorded  by  astron- 
omers of  the  present  day,  in  order  that* our  suc- 
cessors, after  many  ages,  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  changes. 

GAMGEE’S  PROCESS  OF  PREPARING  MEAT. 

Among  the  many  methods  suggested,  of  late 
years,  for  preparing  fresh  meat  in  such  a way  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  carried  long  distances  to 
market,  so  that  it  may  be  furnished  at  a mode- 
rate rate,  that  of  Professor  Gam  gee  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful.  This  gentleman, 
an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Veterinary  College  of  London,  visited  the 
United  States  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting experiments  on  his  new  method  in  Texas ; 
and  it  may  be  recollected  that  while  here  he  ren- 
dered good  service  to  American  agriculture  by 
his  investigations  of  certain  diseases  of  cattle — 
the  Spanish  fever  especially — and  by  a report 
made  by  him  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington.  It  was  in  Texas  that  his  spe- 
cial investigations  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  meat  were  prosecuted,  as  the  abundance  of 
cattle,  worth  there  little  more  than  the  value  of 
their  hides,  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  con- 
duct his  experiments  on  a large  scale ; and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  exportation  of  fresh  meat  from 
that  State  to  Europe  and  to  the  northern  United 
States,  will  be  prosecuted  vigorously  in  the  future. 

In  Professor  Gamgee’s  process,  the  living  ani- 
mal is  first  caused  to  inhale  carbonic  oxide, 
placed  in  a.  bag  and  held  over  the  nose,  the  gas 
being  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  oxalic  acid.  The  application  of  the  gas, 
of  course,  produces  asphyxia,  and  the  aniipal 
falls  to  the  ground,  after  which  it  is  bled  and 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner.  Brine  of  tho 
proper  strength  is  next  injected  into  the  meat 
by  hydrostatic  pressure,  or  othenvise ; and  it  is 
then  placed,  after  being  cut  up,  in  an  air-tight 
apartment,  from  which  the  air  is  first  exhausted : 
more  air  is  afterward  admitted,  which  has  first 
passed  through  red-hot  charcoal,  so  as  to  con- 
vert the  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide.  In  this  way  all  the  oxygen  is  removed 
from  the  chamber,  after  which  an  atmosphere 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  introduced  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  meat,  which  is  6oon  completely  saturated 
with  it.  The  meat  is  allowed  to  remain  from 
five  to  twenty  days  in  this  atmosphere,  when  it 
may  be  taken  out,  and  it  will  then  keep  perfect- 
ly fresh,  tasting  when  cooked  precisely  like  new- 
ly-killed meat.  There  are  other  details  of  the 
process  which  we  do  not  reproduce,  our  object 
being  simply  to  illustrate  the  principle  by  which 
it  is  made  to  answer  its  desired  end. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  April  1.  Senator  Sher- 
man’s Funding  bill,  whose  provisions  we 
briefly  summarized  in  our  last  Record,  passed  the 
Senate  March  1 1 , by  a vote  of  32  to  10.  The  prin- 
cipal modification  of  the  bill  was  the  omission  of 
the  section  providing  for  agencies  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe  for  the  sale  of  the  new  bonds. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Georgia  came  up 
in  the  House  March  5.  Two  days  later,  in  the 
Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  for  the  admission 
of  Texas ; a similar  bill  was  passed  in  the  House 
on  the  15th.  The  Senate  passed  the  Texas  bill 
March  29.  The  Georgia  bill  passed  the  House 
on  tbc  8th,  with  an  amendment  providing  that 
nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  vacate 
any  of  the  State  offices.  In  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  the  most  re- 
markable event  of  the  session  occurred ; namely, 
a speech  by  Mr.  Revels,  the  colored  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

A bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
passed  the  House  March  10.  This  bill  reduces 
the  number  of  major-generals  to  three,  and  of 
brigadiers  to  six,  and  establishes  reduced  rates 
of  pay.  The  thirteenth  section,  transferring  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  was  re- 
jected. A similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  March  25.  It  differs  from  the  House 
bill  in  providing  for  a further  reduction  of  the 
number  of  enlisted  men— namely,  to  25,000. 

A joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
on  the  14  th,  and  by  the  .Senate  on  the  15th,  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  of  one  year’s  salary  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — Mr.  Cul- 
lom's  bill  to  abolish  polygamy  wa* passed  in  the 
House  March  23,  by  a vote  of  94  to  32. — The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  18th  report- 
ed a resolution  declaring  General  Ames  ineligible 
to  a seat  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  1 5th  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
message  inclosing  a communication  from  Secre- 
tary Fish,  showing  that  thirty  States  had,  up  to 
that  date,  ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

The  State  election  in  New  Hampshire,  March 
8,  resulted  in  a Republican  victory.  The  Repub- 
lican vote  was  34,814;  the  Democratic,  25,123. 
Governor  Stearns’s  majority  over  all  other  can- 
didates was  1270. 

Colonel  Baker’s  expedition  against  the  Piegan 
Indians  has  revived  the  whole  Indian  question. 
The  facts  of  the  expedition  are  these : The  Pie- 
gans  had  been  wantonly  ravaging  and  murdering 
in  Montana,  and  General  Sheridan,  last  Novem- 
ber, received  permission  from  General  Sherman 
to  punish  them.  Six  companies  of  troops  under 
Colonel  Baker  left  Fort  Shaw,  in  Montana,  Jan- 
uary 19,  marching  north.  They  came  upon  the 
Piegans — a part  of  the  Blackfeet  nation — on  the 
23d,  near  the  Marias  River.  The  attack  upon  the 
camp  was  made  suddenly,  at  an  early  morning 
hour.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  Indians 
were  killed,  and  the  camp  was  set  on  fire.  Sur- 
geon Townsend  writes  from  Fort  Shaw  that  no 
women  or  children  were  designedly  killed.  He 
says  that  the  officers  of  the  expedition  assert  that 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  were  collected  un- 
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hurt  after  the  firing  ceased,  and  that  a consujer- 
able  number  of  wounded  were  saved. 

General  Sheridan,  writing  to  General  Sherman 
March  1 8,  about  this  affair,  says  that  he  has  five 
thousand  miles  of  frontier  settlements  in  his  com- 
mand, and  that  his  duty  is  to  protect  families 
from  the  outrages  of  the  Indians.  Since  1862 
he  estimates  that  twelve  hundred  wdiites  have 
been  murdered  within  the  limits  of  his  command, 
“the  men  scalped,  the  women  ravished,  and  the 
brains  of  their  children  dashed  out.”  He  adds : 
“ I have  no  hesitation  in  making  my  choice.  I 
am  going  to  stand  by  the  people  over  whom  I am 
placed,  and  give  them  what  protection  I can.  We 
have  not  the  troops  to  place  at  each  man’s  house 
to  defend  it,  and  have  sometimes  to  take  the  of- 
fensive, to  punish  for  crimes  already  committed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  others. 
In  taking  the  offensive  I have  to  select  that  sea- 
son when  I can  catch  the  fiends,  and  if  a village 
is  attacked,  and  women  and  children  killed,  the 
responsibility  is  not  with  the  soldier,  but  with  the 
people  whose  crimes  necessitated  the  attack.” 

General  Sheridan  alludes  to  another  matter  in 
this  connection  which  certainly  demands  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  Government.  He  says 
that,  even  after  the  Indian  has  been  forced  to  the 
reservation,  he  can  only  be  protected  in  his  rights 
while  there  by  the  troops  keeping  off*  the  emi- 
grants w'ho  encroach  on  his  land.  “The  Chey- 
ennes, Arrapahoes,  Camanches,  Kioways,  and 
Apaches  have  just  been  forced  on  by  the  troops. 
During  the  last  year,  as  soon  as  I withdrew  the 
troops  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  the 
emigrants  took  possession.  A flood  of  emigra- 
tion, almost  ten  thousand  strong,  moved  in  solid 
mass  and  occupied  the  Osage  Reservation,  be- 
cause there  were  no  troops  there  to  keep  them 
off.  All  the  other  reservations  on  which  the  In- 
dian may  yet  be  placed  will  be  lost  in  the  same 
manner  unless  guarded  by  the  military.” 

Apropos  of  the  article  published  in  our  last 
Number,  “ The  Indian : What  we  should  do  with 
Him,”  General  Hazen  writes  as  follows : 

“ What  we  must  do  with  the  Indian,  sooner 
or  later — the  sooner  the  better — is  to  place  him 
on  reservations,  first  of  every  thing ; not  only  to 
keep  him  from  collision  with  white  men,  but 
that  we  may  get  our  hands  on  him.  Until  this 
is  done,  nothing  w-hatever  can  be  accomplished 
with  him.  All  the  legislation  in  Christendom 
can  no  more  reach  him  than  it  does  the  birds. 
Having  placed  him  there,  apply  the  humanizing 
powers.  These  will  certainly  have  their  effect; 
not  that  they  will  at  once  make  statesmen  of  the 
Indians,  but  this  policy  will  have  its  effects,  with 
slow  beginnings  and  final  success.  It  does  even 
with  brutes,  and  it  can’t  help  succeeding  with 
men,  women,  and  children. 

“The  Quakers  are  the  most  effective  people 
for  this  latter  purpose,  for  they  carry  into  their 
work  something  of  a fanatical  conviction  of  duty, 
akin  in  a less  degree  to  the  old  work  of  the  Jesuits. 
Until  they  are  so  placed,  no  civil  agents  have  any 
authority  over  Indians  who,  thus  situated,  know 
only  military  power.  This  distinction  should  be 
made  in  this  field  of  duty. 

“ It  makes  no  sortaf  difference  who  supervises 
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this  work,  the  army  or  others,  only  it  should  be 
done  harmoniously.  The  army  must  and  can  deal 
only  with  wild  Indians  outside  of  reservations/* 

Pierre  Sould  died  at  New  Orleans  March  20, 
ag§d  sixty-nine. — General  George  H.  Thomas 
^tfed  at  San  Francisco  March  28,  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  He  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

General  Quesada,  in  an  interview  with  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  the  9th, 
made  a few  statements  as  to  the  situation  in 
Cuba.  The  Cubans,  he  said,  held  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  island.  They  possessed  no  sea-port 
town  and  none  of  the  large  cities,  not  because 
they  had  not  the  ability  to  capture  them,  but  be- 
cause, from  their  lack  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
they  could  not  hold  them.  The  Cuban  army, 
he  said,  numbers  between  50,000  and  60,000  ef- 
fective men ; but  a large  portion  of  these  were 
armed  with  swords  and  sabres  only.  Could  they 
be  supplied  with  arms  the  contest  for  independ- 
ence would  be  brief. — Zamora,  the  murderer  of 
Greenwalth,  was  executed  on  the  5th. 

The  revolution  in  Mexico,  which  was  so  threat- 
ening in  its  first  stages,  appears  to  have  been 
finally  unsuccessful,  the  Government  having 
maintained  its  ground  against  the  insurgents. 

EUROPE. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  February  28,  Mr. 
Childers,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  presented 
the  estimates  for  naval  expenditures,  amounting 
to  nine  and  one-quarter  millions  sterling.  A 
great  portion  of  this  outlay  was  required  for  the 
building  of  the  iron-clads.  The  iron-clad  fleet 
would  consist  of  two  broadside  ships  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  six  of  the  second-class,  nine  of  the  third, 
eight  of  the  fourth,  four  of  the  fifth,  and  two  of 
the  sixth.  Of  turret-ships  there  would  be  two 
of  the  first  class,  five  of  the  second,  and  two  of 
the  third.  Besides  these  there  was  a number 
of  smaller  iron  vessels.  This  fleet  would  place 
England  on  a footing  with  the  highest  naval  pow- 
er in  the  world. — The  Irish  Land  bill  passed  to 
its  second  reading,  March  11,  by  a vote  of  422  to 
11. — A bill  has  passed  its  first  reading  institu- 
ting voting  by  ballot  instead  of  viva  voce. — A tel- 
egram from  London,  February  28,  announced 
the  successful  completion  of  the  submarine  cable 
communication  between  Bombay  and  Aden. 

The  Journel  Officiel  of  March  22  contains  a 
letter  from  the  French  Emperor  to  his  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  in  which  he  urges 
the  adoption  of  all  reforms  “which  will  restore 
constitutional  government  to  France,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  that  immoderate  desire  for  change 
which  possesses  certain  spirits,  who  disturb  the 
public  mind  by  their  belief  in  the  instability  of 
the  present  regime .”  The  Emperor  lays  especial 
stress  upon  those  reforms  which  touch  the  consti- 
tution and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  Senate,  on  the  28th,  M.  Rouher  presiding, 
Minister  Ollivier  read  the  project  of  a Senatus 
Consultum,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
Emperor’s  letter.  It  makes  important  changes 
in  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate.  Hereafter  the 
legislative  power  is  to  be  divided  between^ the 
Emperor,  the  Senate,  and  the  Corps  Lejgislatif ; 
the  number  of  Senators  must  beop£?third  less 
than  that  of  the  Deputies ; fon^nuticles  giving 
the  constituent  power  to  ikfeSenate  are  abro- 
gated ; and  the  constitution  henceforth  may  be 
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changed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Emperor. — The  trial  of  Prince  Bo- 
naparte for  the  murder  of  Victor  Noir  was  com- 
menced at  Tours  by  the  High  Court  of  France, 
March  21.  On  the  27th  the  Prince  was  acquit- 
ted on  all  the  points  of  the  indictment,  but  was 
compelled  to  pay  25,000  francs  damages  to  the 
Noir  family.  The  Emperor  has  requested  the 
Prince  to  leave  France. — Count  Montalembertj 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  party  in  Francea 
died  at  Paris  on  the  13th. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  has  thus  far  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  a recognition  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria 
are  all  reported  to  have  intimated  their  opposi- 
tion. The  King  of  Bavaria  supports  Dr.  Dol- 
linger  in  his  protest.  The  American  Bishops 
have  united  with  the  German  in  refusing  their 
assent  to  the  dogma.  The  French  Bishdps  of 
Besan9on  and  Nevers  lead  the  opposition  to  the 
Pope’s  claim.  Early  in  tho  month  his  Holiness 
had  a schema  on  infallibility  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Council.  It  insists  upon 
supreme  and  complete  primacy,  and  asserts  that 
“ the  Roman  Pontiff,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  the 
person  of  Peter  by  Christ,  ‘I  have  prayed  for 
all,’  can  not  err  when  acting  as  supreme  teacher 
of  all  Christians.” 

A law  abolishing  the  death  penalty  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  by  a large 
majority,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Count 
Von  Bismarck. 

Prince  Henri  de  Bourbon  was  killed  in  a duel 
with  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  fought  near  Mad- 
rid on  the  12th  March.  It  grew  out  of  an  inso- 
lent letter  written  by  the  Prince  to  the  friends  of 
the  Duke.  The  Prince  fell  dead  at  the  third 
fire,  shot  through  the  head. — On  the  14th  March 
General  Prim  was  assailed  in  the  streets  of  Mad- 
rid by  an  anti-conscription  mob,  but  he  succeed- 
ed in  making  his  escape. — A new  loan  bill  for 
fen  millions  sterling  was  passed  in  the  Cortes 
March  21.  The  Unionists  moved  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  123  to 
117.  The  defeat  of  the  Unionists  led  to  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet  of  Admiral  Topete. 
Admiral  Beranger  takes  his  place. 

ASIA. 

On  the  23d  of  January  the  United  States  ship 
Oneida , Commander  E.  H.  “Williams,  left  Yoko- 
hama, homeward-bound,  after  a cruise  of  about 
three  years  in  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan ; and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  was  run  down  by  the 
Bombay , a British  steamer,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain A.  W.  Eyre,  and  sank  within  ten  minutes 
after  the  collision.  Her  crew  numbered  176  of- 
ficers and  men,  of  whom  56  only  survived  the 
disaster.  Before  the  sinking  of  the  Oneida  her 
guns  were  fired,  and  every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  officers  of 
th e^  Bombay ; these  efforts  were  made  in  vain,  al- 
though the  latter  vessel  received  such  severe  in- 
juries from  the  collision  herself  as  ought  to  have 
suggested  the  humanity  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  American  vessel.  The  Oneida 
had  lost  all  but  three  of  her  small  boats  in  a 
typhoon,  and  one  of  these  was  cut  in  two  by  the 
S collision.  The  officers  of  the  vessel  behaved  with 
a self-sacrificing  heroism  that  reflects  honor  upon 
themselves  and  the  naval  service.  Captain  Eyre 
has  since  been  suspended  for  six  months. 
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Romans  are  the  most  witty,  sarcastic  people^ 
the  world : 

4 4 Are  yon  very  sure  this  bishop  does  not  un 
derstand  Italian  ?” 

44  Very  sure,  Holy  Father/’ 

44  Well,  then,”  said  his  Holiness,  in  Italian, 
drawing  himself  up  before  the  kneeling,  unclean 
man,  44  Dirty  and  ugly  as  thou  art,  I bless  thee,” 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


x 

in-  > 


XT7TTH  the  present  Number  closes  the  Forti- 
VV  eth  Volume  of  the  Magazine.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  times  has  it  politely  made  obei- 
sance to  an  army  of  readers,  larger  in  numbers 
o-day  than  at  any  time  during  its  previous  his- 
ory larger,  too,  than  has  ever  been  attained  by 
*\ny  other  monthly  periodical  printed  in  the  En- 
glish language.  From  the  outset  the  Drawer 
has  constituted  a prominent  department  of  the 
Magazine,  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
sort  of  bureau  to  which  is  forwarded  the  cream 
of  the  current  wit  and  humor  of  the  country. 
To  the  wits  and  wags  who  have  contributed  to 
this  pleasant  department  our  thanks  are  cordially 
tendered,  and  whenever  any  member  of  our  great 
constituency  hears  of  things  neat  and  juicy’’,  let 
him  or  her  make  a note  of  them,  as  Shakspeare 
saith,  “ for  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  com- 
pany.”   

Apropos  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming,  who  had 
a little  correspondence  with  the  Pope  about  com- 
ing to  the  Council,  much  to  the  general  Roman 
Catholic  merriment.  The  modesty  of  the  Doc- 
tor s proposition  is  very  neatly  hit  off  by  Cornelius 
O’Dowd,  who  says  that  the  Doctor  meekly  sup- 
posed that  his  little  bagpipe  might  add  a bit  to 
the  effect  of  the  grand  oratorio  at  Rome. 

44  You  acknowledged  I 'was  your  son  a few 
days  ago,”  cries  Dr.  Camming,  reproachfully. 

44 1 don’t  know  that  I di*”  replies  the  Pope ; 
“ but  as  I have  a very  large  illegitimate  family, 
it’s  not  impossible  you  may  belong  to  them.  At 
all  events,  I don’t  desire  your  company  when  I 
am  entertaining  my  respectable  relations.” 


Wb  rather  hold  to  the  opinion  that  Pius  IX. 
is  partly  indebted  for  his  longevity  to  the  love  of 
the  humorous  that  is  one  of  his  prominent  char- 
acteristics. The  good  man  is  now  seventy-eight, 
and  even  the  weighty  matters  that  press  upon 
him  during  the  sessions  of  the  (Ecumenical  do 
not  prevent  his  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  pass- 
ing good  things.  It  has  been  said  that  the  most 
superb-looking  members  of  the  Council  are  the 
Oriental  prelates,  but  they  are  not  much  given  to 
ablution — in  fact,  they  are  dirty.  One  of  these 
unclean  functionaries  was  invited  to  an  interview 
with  his  Holiness.  The  Oriental  bishop  could 
not  speak  a word  of  Italian,  French,  or  English 
— nothing  but  a curious  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee. The  interpreter  carried  on  the  conversa- 
tion. Before  going  he  asked,  as  usual,  the  Papal 
benediction.  Now  be  it  remembered  that  his 
Holiness  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  neatest  old  men 
in  the  world.  He  takes  a cold  sponge-bath  every 
morning,  and  when  you  see  him  in  his  nice  white 
clothes,  notice  his  fresh  healthy  face,  handsome 
bands,  and  thoroughly  well-kept  appearance,  you 
can  not  help  thinking  of  a hearty  fat  baby  just 
out  of  the  morning  nursery  toilet ; for  the 'white 
skull-cap  and  silvery  hair  add  to  this  illusion. 
Imagine  then  what  such  a clean  old  man  must 
have  felt  while  breathing  the  odor  of  this  Oriental 
species  of  prelatical  sanctity. 

When  asked  for  his  benediction,  the  Pope 
turned  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  said, 
with  an  expression  peculiarly  Roman— for  these 


Haxs  Breitmann  has  excited  afresh  the  risi- 
bles  of  his  readers  by  the  publication  of  another 
book  of  ballads.  Among  its  drolleries  is  the 
development  of  a miracle  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  late  troubles,  showing  that  the  whisky 
ring  are  depraved  enough  to  make  the  church 
a hiding-place  for  illicit  dom-juice.  Thus  does 
Brcitmann  expose  the  fraud : 

“I  know  a liddle  shooreh  mlneself, 

Oopon  de  Bole  Jack  road 

(De  rebs  vonce  shot  dree  Federals  dcre, 

Ash  into  sboorsh  dey  goed). 

Dere  you  might  make  a ollcrimage. 

Und  do  id  in  a lay: 

Gott  only  knows  vot  dings  you  mighdt 
Bick  oop,  oopon  de  vay.” 

Denn  oop  dere  shpoke  a contrapand, 

Vas  at  de  tent  id’s  toor— 

“Deal’s  twenty  bar’ls  of  whisky  hid 
In  dat  tabernacle,  shore. 

A rebel  he  done  gone  and  put 
It  in  de  cellar,  true, 

No  libin  man  dat  secret  knows 
*Cept  only  me  an*  you.'* 

Der  Stosscnheim  he  grossed  himself, 

Und  knelt  peslde  de  fence. 

Und  gried:  ‘‘O  Coptain  Breitmann,  see, 

Die  finger  Providence.” 

Der  Breitmann  doed  bis  hat  afay, 

8ays  he.  41  Pe  ’t  hit  or  miss, 

I 'ft  heard  of  miragUs  pefors , 

Boot  none  do  hunk  ash  dis.” 

Recorder  Hackett  is  not  the  only  judicial 
functionary  who  in  an  extremely  clear  and  con- 
cise style  of  charge  gives  a jury  the  root  of  the 
matter.  We  have  in  a recent  English  magazine 
the  report  of  a case  where  a student  of  Trinity 
College  was  placed  in  the  dock,  charged  with  a 
petty  theft  committed  in  a shop,  and  the  defense 
was,  his  station  in  life,  his  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, and  his  family.  The  judge  charged  in  these 
words  : “Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  a short 
issue ; the  prisoner  at  the  dock  is  a young  gen- 
tleman of  attractive  manners  and  irreproachable 
connection,  who  stole  a pair  of  silk  stockings — 
and  you  will  find  accordingly.” 


44  The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Geor- 
gia, has  recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of  se- 
vere illness." 

At  the  time  we  write,  this  paragraph  meets  the 
public  eye  in  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try, and  enables  an  old  and  favorite  contributor 
to  various  departments  of  this  Magazine  to  tell 
the  following  story  : 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  a political  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Stephens,  called  forth  by  our 
mutual  admiration  and  support  of  Mr.  Clay. 
When  General  Scott  was  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency  Mr.  Stephens  was  a member  of  Con- 
gress, and,  being  in  Washington,  we  de  terming 
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to  make  his  acquaintance.  Passing  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  with  Mr.  Stephens’s  hotel  address 
in  our  hands,  our  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  a person  who  seemed  to  be 
in  the  very  last  stages  of  a consuming  sickness. 
It  Was  to  us  a miracle  that  any  one  so  attenuated 
and  wasted  away  in  flesh,  so  wobegono  in  ex- 
pression, could  command  strength  enough  to 
move  unassisted  along  the  pavement.  Startled 
and  curious,  we  gazed  at  the  disappearing  form, 
and  Anally,  to  give  some  relief  to  our  sympathetic 
curiosity,  we  asked  a Jehu  standing  near  by : 

“Who  is  that  man?” 

“ That  man,”  said  the  coachman,  pointing  his 
whip  disdainfully  after  the  apparition  — “that 
man,”  he  repeated,  and  his  face  assumed  a look 
of  complete  disgust — “ that  man,”  the  words  the 
third  time  being  uttered  with  a diabolical  sneer, 
“is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  unprinci- 
pled cheats  in  Washington.” 

We  expressed  our  surprise  at  such  a sweeping 
denunciation  against  an  invalid,  and  begged  to 
know  the  name  of  such  a reprehensible  individual 

“ Why,  it’s  Aleck  Stephens,  of  Georgia,”  said 
the  fellow,  with  evident  surprise  at  our  ignorance. 

“And  what  has  he  done?”  we  asked,  with 
some  warmth.  “What  could  such  an  honorable 
gentleman,  and  distinguished  member  of  Con- 
gress do,  to  justify  you  in  speaking  that  way  of 
him?” 

“Why,  you  see,”  said  the  fellow,  with  an  af- 
fectation of  meekness — “you  see,  we  licensed 
hackmen  of  Washington  city  get  five  dollars  for 
attending  a Congressman’s  funeral — it’s  one  of 
our  /larquisites — and  we  have  had  our  eye  on 
Aleck  Stephens  for  this  four  years  as  being  as 
good  as  five  dollars  in  our  pocket,  but  he  keeps 
moving  about  and  cheating  us  out  of  our  just 
rights.” 

And  so  has  this  remarkable  man  for  a quarter 
of  a century  lived  on,  in  spite  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  perform- 
ing meanwhile  an  amount  of  intellectual  labor 
that  justly  places  him  among  the  leading  minds 
and  most  industrious  men  of  the  country. 

A fresh  anecdote  of  Tom  Corwin,  from  a 
IfegaJ  friend : 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  session  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  in , Ohio,  the  Methodist  Church 

was  blessed  with  a revival.  Good  old  Father 
Collins  had  preached  a powerful  sermon,  to  hear 
which  had  gathered  many  people,  including  all 
the  lawyers  of  the  town,  crowding  the  large, 
bam-like  place  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Father 
Collins  saw  his  opportunity,  and  used  it.  On 
this  occasion  he  w'as  more  than  usually  eloquent. 
He  persuaded,  exhorted,  commanded.  He  would 
not  be  denied.  Corwin  was  there,  and  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Father  Collins,  said : 
“ Think  of  him  ? Talk  of  men  being  brought  to 
their  feet  by  the  power  of  eloquence — that’s  no- 
thing compared  with  Collins!  Why,  after  he 
had  talked  to  them,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  and  say,  ‘Come!’  and  they 
marched  straight  forward,  whether  they  wanted 
to  or  not.  He’d  single  them  out  by  name.  John 

M stood  next  to  me,  and  Father  Collins 

called  out,  ‘John  M , come  up  here — right 

up  P and  he  went ; and  all  I could  do  to  keep 
from  going  too  was  to  hold  my  arm  tight  around 
the  jice  [the  rough  column  supporting  the  roof],  j 
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and  gnaw.  And  then  Collins  called  out,  ‘You, 

Tom  Corwin,  come  up — come  right  up!'  But 
I held  on,  and  gnawed  and  gnawed  till  I had 
gnawed  that  jice  half  through ; and  that  was  the 
only  way  I could  keep  from  going  forward  too!" 

Tough  experience ! 

Ik  these  days  of  incompatibility,  when  passen- 
gers per  rail  in  Indiana,  on  arriving  at  the  capi- 
tal, are  informed  in  stentorian  tones  by  the  Con- 
ductor, “ Indianapolis! — cars  stop Ji/teen  minutes 
for  divorce  /”  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
are  instances  where  the  causes  for  a dissolution 
of  the  marriage  tie  seem  to  rise  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  For  example : In  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  reside  a married  couple  who  ham 
each  attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four 
years,  and  for  seven ty-two  years  have  lived  to- 
gather.  Until  within  a few  years  their  wedded 
life  has  been  entirely  happy.  Now  they  are 
childish,  and  both  insist  strenuously  on  having 
their  own  way.  Recently  the  old  gentleman 
opened  a window-blind  to  let  the  sunlight  into 
their  room.  The  old  lady  objected,  as  it  would 
fade  the  carpet,  which  she  had  made  more  than 
half  a century  ago  in  Vermont,  and  closed  it 
with  a slam,  saying  at  the  same  time,  “ My  mo- 
ther always  told  me  that  I never  could  live  with 
you  if  I married  you,  and  I've  a good  mind  to 
get  a divorce  and  go  home!” 

“ We  young  married  descendants  of  the  fourth 
generation  are  discussing  the  point  w hether  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  assist  the  venerable  lady  in  ac- 
complishing her  w ishes,  rather  than  have  her 
endure  a long  life  of  igiseiy  now  in  prospect!” 

Imagine  yourself  a witness  of  the  following: 

During  rebellion  times,  w hen  churches  were  few 
in  ihe  far  West,  quarterly  meetings  were  held  in 
the  largest  obtainable  halls,  and  in  both  prayer 
and  sermon  allusion  to  the  condition  of  public 
affairs  seemed  unavoidable.  At  one  of  these 
meetings  in , Iowa,  the  sermon  of  the  pre- 

siding elder  was  so  largely  political,  so  fervid 
and  patriotic,  that  immediately  on  its  conclusion 
a Union-loving  party  seized  the  stany  banner 
that  stood  in  a corner,  and  unfurling  and  waving 
it  aloft,  struck  up  that  good  old  anthem.  “ Rally 
round  the  flag,  boys !”  and  the  way  in  which  the 
boys  joined  in  the  chorus  was  lusty,  though  di* 
gustful  to  the  presiding  elder.  Fact  is,  you  new 
can  tell  how  such  things  will  come  out ! 

The  following  is  a verbatim  copy  of  a letter 
recently  received  by  the  Recorder  of  Kanawha 
County,  West  Virginia,  authorizing  him  to  issue 
a marriage  license  to  Estil  Toteu,  of  Coal  River, 
in  that  county : 

Coald  imi  Caw  •***■■ 

Kaxawra  Co  W \a 
F*  tkt  1 1870 

Ur  Clerk  of  eed  Co  „ 

this  day  and  dat  I give  you  leaf  to  ishne  mareg  n- 
aenaia  toEstel  to  tan  and  Mary  J Harless  my  dorter 

Wm  A HaaLwa 

Some  thirty  years  ngo  the  Rev.  Dr.  T — > 
then  quite  a young  man,  was  settled  over  a soci- 
ety not  a thousand  miles  from  New  York.  P°** 
sessing  considerable  executive  ability,  he  soon 
had  his  people  well  in  hand,  and  ruled  them  with 
vigorous  watchfulness.  They  submitted  to  tM 
discipline,  but,  at  times,  were  rather  restive. 
By-and-by  the  Doctor  began  to  be  sought  by 
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societies  elsewhere,  and  “calls”  were  occasion- 
ally extended,  which,  though  declined,  he  was 
nevertheless  careful  to  mention  with  proper  com- 
placency to  his  people.  Finally,  on  receiving  a 
pressing  invitation  to  an  important  position,  he 
took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  frequency  with 
which  these  “ calls”  were  coming,  and  closed  by 
saying  it  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  Providence 
that  he  should  leave  them.  Hardly  had  he 
touched  his  seat  when  one  of  his  most  intelligent 
parishioners  arose,  and  said,  “ Brethren,  I don’t 
think  it  safe  or  wise  for  this  church  to  oppose  the 
will  of  Providence!”  No  use!  resignation  ac- 
cepted. Sometimes  it  will  happen  so. 

When  the  Delaware  runs  high  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Port  Jervis  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
crossing,  making  it  especially  annoying  to  parties 
living  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream  from  the 
parson  when  matrimony  is  contemplated.  In 
the  early  time,  when  Port  Jervis  was  a frontier 
settlement,  and  Parson  Van  Benschoten  minis- 
tered to  the  Reformed  Dutchmen  of  the  bailiwick, 
he  was  called  upon  to  marry  a couple  under  dif- 
ficulties. The  stream  was  so  high  and  rapid  that 
to  “skiff”  across  was  impossible.  He  appeared 
on  one  bank,  they  vtfon  the  other — the  best  they 
could  do.  Amidst  and  oversounding  the  din  of 
waters  he  tied  hard  the  nuptial  knot,  and  pro- 
nounced them  man  and  wife,  adding,  with  sten- 
torian emphasis,  as  he  saw  them  gayly  ascending 
the  hill, 4 4 1 say ! you  can  leave  the  money  at  Haw- 
kins'sl" 

From  a Rochester  lady,  who  last  year  traveled 
in  Colorado,  this : 

44  Among  others,  I met  a German  lady  who 
certainly  spoke  English,  but  who  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  the  use  of  words  having  a dis- 
tinction without  a difference.  She  gravely  in- 
formed me  that  she  intended  going  to  Denver,  to 
Spend  a pair  of  days. 

44  On  another  occasion  I met  a young  lady  who 
had  recently  been  bereaved  of  several  members 
of  her  family  since  she  had  removed  to  the  far 
West.  Intending  to  be  most  sympathetic,  I said, 

4 It  must  have  been  a great  trial  to  have  the 
grave  of  a friend  made  in  that  new  country.* 
To  which  she  replied,  in  tears,  but  wishing  to 
take  the  bright  side  of  the  subjec|,  4 Why,  it's  a 
good,  sandy  soil  /*  ” 


A little  chap  had  a dirty  face,  and  his  teach- 
er told  him  to  go  and  wash  it.  He  went  away, 
and  after  a few  minutes  came  back  with  the  low- 
er part  of  his  countenance  tolerably  clean,  while 
the  upper  part  was  dirty  and  wet. 

44  Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  44  why  didn’t  yon 
wash  your  face  ?” 

“I  did  wash  it.  Sir.” 

44  You  didn’t  wipe  it  all  over,  then.” 

* 44 1 did  wipe  it  as  high  up  as  my  shirt  would  go.” 

And  here  is  a case  of  special  pleading  worthy 
of  Mr.  Evarts,  or  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  or  Mr.  J.  E. 
Burrill,  or  Mr.  J.  E.  Develin:  “Oh,  Tommy, 

• that  was  abominable  in  vou,  to  eat  your  little  sis- 
ter’s share  of  the  cake !’  44  Why,”  said  Tommy, 

44  didn’t  you  tell  me,  ma,  that  I was  always  to 
take  her  part  f" 

“I  do  wish  you  would  behave!”  6aid  a toy 


to  his  little  sister,  in  a fit  of  impatience.  4 4 Don’t 
speak  so  to  your  sister,”  said  mamma;  “she  is 
a good  little  girl,  on  the  whole.”  “I  don*t  see 
where  the  good  comes  in,  ” he  replied.  4 4 It  comes 
in  right  after  the  a,”  said  the  little  bepraised. 
Wasn’t  she  smart? — or  “just  as  cunnin*  as  she 
could  be  ?”  

44  Mammy  !”  said  a little  fellow,  just  big  enough 
to  gobble  doughnuts,  but  who  didn't  like  to  rock 
the  cradle  of  his  baby  brother,  of  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  very  fond — very — 44  Mammy ! if  the 
Lord's  got  any  more  babies  to  give  away,  don't 
you  take  'em." 

To  44  start  the  tune”  in  a country  congregation, 
where  the  starter  is  not  an  expert,  is  rather  a 
tough  job.  We  are  favored  with  an  instance: 
A clergyman,  preaching  in  a rural  parish,  com- 
menced the  usual  religious  exercises  with  a hymn. 
The  choir,  having  commenced  with  several  voices 
out  of  tune,  “jangled”  through  the  first  verse. 
Attempting  to  improve  in  singing  the  next,  they 
broke  down  and  gave  up  entirely.  After  the 
succeeding  exercises,  the  clergyman  read  anoth- 
er hymn  of  six  verses,  without  expecting  it  to  be 
sung.  An  attempt  was  made,  however,  by  the 
whole  choir,  which  resulted,  as  before,  in  com- 
plete failure.  One  young  lady,  mortified,  per- 
haps, by  such  an  exhibition  of  discord,  or  urged 
by  religious  zeal,  went  on  with  tremulous  yet 
tuneful  voice,  and  sang  the  remaining  verses. 
The  clergyman,  with  appropriate  emphasis,  then 
•announced  the  text  of  his  sermon : 44  She  hath 
done  what  she  could.  ” The  effect  on  the  sur- 
prised congregation  may  be  imagined. 


In  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland  there 
flourished,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  44  peculiar  in- 
stitution,” an  old  darkey  preacher,  who  used  no 
notes,  and  prided  himself  on  his  extemporaneous 
efforts.  His  white  brethren  called  him  44  Doc- 
tor”— a title  which  he  accepted,  of  course,  with 
ludicrous  gravity.  At  a camp-meeting  which  the 
44  Doctor”  was  holding,  one  of  these  friends  gave 
him,  as  a text,  this  passage  in  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid: “Wake,  psaltery  and  harp;  I myself  will 
arise  right  early.”  The  “Doctor”  adjusted  his 
spectacles,  and  read : 

44  Wake,  peasle-tree  and  harp ; I myself  will 
arouse  right  airly.  ” 

The  44  Doctor”  went  on  to  explain  that  Mose9 
was  a very  airly  riser ; that  he  had  a peasle-tree 
which  grew  near  his  window ; and  that  he  was 
wont  to  rise  mighty  airly  and  hang  out  his  harp 
on  de  peasle-tree,  wid  psalms. 


Speaking  of  texts : A stonr  is  told  of  a Unita- 
rian minister  in  a Massachusetts  town  that  once, 
meeting  with  an  Orthodox  neighbor,  remarked 
that  he  was  greatly  troubled  to  think  np  proper 
subjects  for  his  sermons.  44  Why,”  said  he,  44 1 
preached  about  lobsters  last  Sunday,  and  what 
under  the  sun  I shall  do  for  the  next,  unless  I 
exchange , I don’t  know.” 


A well-known  modem  philosopher  thus  sus- 
tains the  mission  of  the  Drawer : 

44  It  is  really  worth  more  tew  the  world  tew  have 
a good-natured  man  bom  into  it,  and  go  into  the 
good-natured  bissness,  than  to  have  a poeck  bom 
&T\d  go  into  the  poeckry  bissness.  Good-natured 
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men  work  up  into  fathers,  husbands,  and  broth- 
ers fust-rate,  and  without  enny  waste ; they  make 
good  fellow-citizens,  and  every  body  feels  as  if 
they  had  some  stock  in  them ; they  are  as  safe 
and  pleasant  as  root-beer.  The  good-natured 
man  an’t  alwus  a statesman,  nor  an’t  alwus  just 
the  man  for  sekretary  of  the  treasury ; but  tew 
grease  the  griddle  of  everyday  life,  tew  soften  the 
furious,  tew  raise  the  despondent,  and  tew  in- 
dorse sixty-day  paper,  he  weighs  at  least  a tun. 
I had  rut  her  be  a good-natured  man  than  tew 
have  a seat  in  the  New  York  Legislature : thare 
may  not  be  as  mutch  money  in  it,  but  thare  is 
twice  the  means  of  grace” 

The  following  instance  of  touching  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  a defunct  husband  is  copied 
from  a recent  Spanish  paper  published  in  Paris : 

THIS  morning  our  Saviour  summoned  away  the 
jeweler,  Sieoald  Illmaga,  from  his  shop  to  another 
and  a better  world.  The  undersigned,  ni9  Widow, 
will  weep  upon  his  tomb,  as  will  also  hie  two  daugh- 
ters, Hilda  and  Emma,  the  former  of  whom  is  mar- 
ried, and  the  latter  is  open  to  an  offer.  The  funeral 
will  take  place  to-morrow.  His  disconsolate  widow, 
Veronique  Illmaga.— P.  S.  This  bereavement  will  not 
interrupt  our  business,  which  will  be  carried  on  as 
usual,  only  our  place  of  business  will  be  removed  from 
No.  3 Tcssl  des  Tenturiere  to  No.  4 Kue  de  Mission- 
naire,  as  our  grasping  landlord  has  raised  our  rent. 

In  a late  English  magazine  we  have  an  article 
on  44  Shamrock iana,”  in  which  are  given  a few 
fresh  anecdotes  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  ’98. 
Duels  were  then  a matter  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  a man’s  candidature  for  a club  was  always 
tested  by  the  question,  “Did  he  blaze?” — i.  e. , 
had  he  fought  ? Curran’s  second  duel  was  with 
Egan.  The  latter,  as  the  injured  party,  was  al- 
lowed to  have  the  first  shot.  He  fired  and  missed, 
and  then,  turning  around,  exclaimed,  “My  hon- 
or is  satisfied!”  and  was  about  to  walk  away; 
but  Curran  cried  out,  ‘‘Wait  one  moment.  I 
mean  to  have  a shot  at  ‘ your  honor ” which  he 
did  to  some  purpose,  planting  a bullet  in,  how- 
ever, a not  very  fatal  part 


Another  : A well-known  member  of  the  bar 
excused  himself  from  accepting  a challenge  on 
the  plea  that  his  life  was  insured  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  was  his  sole  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily, which  would  be  forfeited  if  he  came  by  his 
death  in  a duel.  “Tell  him,”  said  his  antago- 
nist— since  that  a judge — “that  I’ll  give  him  a 
mortgage  on  my  estate  for  the  money,  and  let 
him  4 come  out’  with  an  easy  heart” 

The  amiable  temper  that  pervaded  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  fairly  expressed  by 
the  words  with  which  Lord  Castlereagh  wound 
up  one  of  his  bitter  replies : “I  reprobate  the 
personalities  used  by  gentlemen  in  this  debate. 
I deprecate  a contest  of  this  nature.  But  if  any 
gentleman  conceives  himself  injured  by  any  gen- 
tleman on  this  side  of  the  House,  there  is  a rem- 
edy within  his  reach,  which  I am  proud  to  say 
there  is  no  one  on  these  benches  will  not  willing- 
ly extend  to  him.  ” There  was  courtesy ! 

Was  it  Peter  Cartwright,  or  who  was  it,  that, 
desiring  to  convey  a mild  criticism  on  the  too 
splendidly  ventilated  style  of  his  parsonage,  gave 
out  this  notice  one  Sunday  morning?  “There 
will  be  a mite  society  on  Thursday  evening  next 


at  the  parsonage.  The  parsonage  is  a little,  old, 

tumble-down  building  on Street.”  In  the 

evening  he  repeated  the  invitation,  thus  modi- 
fied : “On  the  corner  of  the  street  near  my  res- 
idence is  a well.  Said  well  is  covered  over  and 
clap  - boarded.  It  is  unpainted  and  weather- 
worn ; but  I wish  to  describe  it  so  that  none  of 
you  may  make  a mistake  and  take  the  well  for 
the  parsonage.  The  mite  society  will  be  held  in 
the  parsonage,  not  in  the  well.” 


A very  elegant,  and,  to  a certain  doss  of 
readers,  very  charming  volume,  44  The  Memoirs 
of  Sir  George  Sinclair,”  has  just  been  published 
in  London — a sort  of  book  seldom  published  in 
this  country — giving  delightful  reminiscences,  in- 
terspersed with  anecdotes,  of  one  of  the  purest, 
most  cultivated,  and  cleverest  men  of  his  time; 
a great  parliamentary  debater,  a man  of  polished 
wit,  and  of  very  earnest,  practical  piety.  We 
quote  a few  anecdotes,  commencing  with  one  of 
Lady  Janet  Sinclair,  his  grandmother,  who  was 
greatly  beloved  by  her  dependents : 4 4 Their  con- 
fidence in  her  regard  for  them  was  not  misplaced. 
On  some  points,  especially  matrimony,  it  extend- 
ed to  a degree  which  was  divert ingly  eccentric. 
She  was  sensitively  anxious  that  each  of  her  fe- 
male domestics  should  find  a suitable  husband 
and  protector.  On  one  occasion,  during  a seri- 
ous illness,  being  under  some  alarm  for  her  own 
life,  she  gave  her  maid  some  salutary  advice; 
and,  among  other  admonitions,  pressed  upon  her 
the  necessity  of  being  married.  The  young  wo- 
man, no  doubt  astonished  at  the  introduction  of 
such  a subject,  confessed  that  she  had  already 
entered  into  an  engagement  of  the  kind,  but  was 
prevented  from  completing  it  by  a 4 little  hin- 
drance.’ ‘And  what  is  that?’  said  her  mis- 
tress. 4 Only  just,  my  leddy,  that  the  man  is 
married  already,  and  his  wife  is  not  dead  yet; 
but  they  tell  me  she  is  dying*'  Lady  Janet  was 
satisfied,  and  expressed  the  comfort  she  had  re- 
ceived from  this  interesting  communication.” 


44  Notwithstanding  eccentricities  of  thiskind, 
which  had  generally  a benevolent  tendency,  some 
idea  of  the  respect  which  this  really  superior  wo- 
man inspired  among  her  Northern  neighbors  may 
be  gathered  from  another  story  which  she  some- 
times related.  She  happened  to  be  directress 
of  an  assembly  #given  at  Edinburgh  while  tbe 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  held 
their  session.  A simple-minded  gentleman  m 
the  North,  no  doubt  as  little  conversant  with  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  as  with  the  nature  of  the  fash- 
ionable meeting  over  which  her  ladyship  wasw 
preside,  addressed  a letter  of  business  to  I» 
Right  Honorable  Lady  Janet  Sinclair, 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Canongate,  Edinburgh 
This  simple  correspondent  did  not  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  her  ladyship  took  real  interest  m . 
welfare  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  ana 
efficiency  of  its  ministers.” 


Could  any  thing  be  more  racy  or  pungent  t ^ 
the  following  passage  from  a speech  mflde, /j*. 
George  Sinclair  in  Parliament,  where  n ^ 
scribes,  in  a manner  singularly  graphic,  tne  ^ 
vereation  which  he  had  on  one  occasion, 
ner,  with  an  aristocratic  spinster  in  reU 
the  condition  of  the  working-classes:  * 

“I  have  often  listened  with  indignan 
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dox  ideas.  Just  before  separating 
that,  during  our  brief  intercourses 
plified  the  truthfulness  of  an  ai/  .*  or  His  pe- 
culiar characteristics  as  given  by  another  eminent 
scholar  and  lecturer,  the  Kev.  J ohn  Lord.  4 4 What 
did  Lord  say  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Phillips.  4 4 He  said 
that  Mr.  Phillips  was  a profound  lawyer,  a deep 
thinker,  a logical  reasoner  — who  could  make 
white  appear  black,  or  black  white,  and  prove  it.*' 
Mr.  Phillips  laughed,  good-humoredly,  and  re- 
plied that  he  had  heard  the  story  before,  not  ex- 
actly as  coming  from  Mr.  Lord,  and,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  44  many  persons  believed  it  /” 


disgust  to  the  colloquial  homilies  of  selfish  afflu- 
ence. I had  the  honor,  some  years  ago,  to  sit 
at  dinner  next  to  a very  prim,  somewhat  anti- 
quated, highly-respectable  spinster,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  fluctuations  of  the  three  per  cents, 
and  of  the  quadrille-table,  and  who,  in  the  soci- 
ety of  a sleek  and  snarling  lapdog,  feasted  on  all 
the  delicacies  of  all  the  seasons.  While  she  was 
enjoying,  quite  con  amort , a well- replenished 
plate  of  rich  and  savory  turtle-soup,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  disturbances  then  raging  in  certain 
districts,  where  the  working  - classes  had  been 
driven  by  want  of  employment  to  perpetrate  acts 
of  violence.  My  fair  neighbor,  during  the  brief 
intervals  from  self-complacent  deglutition,  ex- 
claimed, 4 Oh,  Sir,  national  unthankfulness  is  a 
very  heinous  sin ! How  multiplied  are  the  bene- 
fits which  a gracious  Providence  is  daily  shower- 
ing down  upon  us,  the  unreasonable  inhabitants 
of  this  highly-favored  land ! I wish  I could  ex- 
postulate in  person  with  our  misguided  and  un- 
thinking countrymen  themselves.  * 4 Champagne, 
ma’am  ?’  4 If  you  please.  But,  Sir,’  continued 

she,  while  the  butler  was  pouring  a bumper  of 
vin  d Ay  into  her  glass,  4 1 blush  to  think  of  the 
return  which  we  are  making  for  mercies  of  which 
we  are  very  unworthy  I Is  it  not  awful  and  mel- 
ancholy to  consider*— here  she  drank  off  her  wine, 
which  was  remarkably  well  iced — 4 that  perhaps 
at  this  moment,  by  way  of  requital  for  all  our 
blessings,  we  are  committing  outrages?  I de- 
clare, when  one  thinks  upon  such  horrid  infatu- 
ation, it  makes  one’s  flesh  creep  from  head  to 
foot  lest,  as  a just  chastisement  for  all  our  crimes, 
we  should,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  deprived 
of  all  our  comfort — may  I trouble  you  for  another 
spoonful  of  the  green  fat  t*  ” 

An  instance  of  a timely  prayer,  well  put,  comes 
from  a Sacramento  correspondent.  A few  weeks 
since  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lucky,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  frequently  acting  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Penitentiary  at  San  Quentin,  was  at 
Sacramento,  and  being  one  morning  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  was  requested  by  the  President  to 
open  the  proceedings  with  prayer,  which  he  did — 
whether  forgetting  the  place  he  was  in  or  the  peo- 
ple surrounding  him  we  can  not  say — in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

44  O Lord,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thy  mercies 
may  be  extended  to  these  poor  men , who  have 
been  sent  here  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  con- 
victed of  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; have 
mercy  upon  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  while  they 
ore  here  serving  out  the  times  for  which  they  were 
sent;  and  when  they  have  served  and  are  dis- 
missed from  these  walls,  may  they  return  to  their 
homes  better  wen,  and  in  time  may  they  become 
useful  and  upright  citizens  and  honorable  mem- 
bers of  society ! We  ask  in  the  name  and  through 
the  merits  of  Christ,  our  Redeemer.  Amen.” 

Whereupon  the  member  from  Yolo  arose  and 
said,  44  Mr.  President,  I move  to  strike  out  Yolo 
County.  ” The  scene  which  followed  can  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  described. 

A Vineland,  New  Jersey,  correspondent, 
meeting  accidentally  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  in 
the  cars,  found  himself  quite  interested  in  his 
agreeable  society,  and  listened,  delighted,  to  his 
remarks  on  various  topics  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
during  an  hour’s  ride,  he  advanced  some  hetero- 


This is  not  a bad  bit,  from  over  sea,  illustrating 
the  familiar,  dadtlylike  power  of  the  Irish  priest 
over  his  uncultured  constituents : When  Father 
M4Govren  from  the  altar  had  on  three  successive 
Sundays  impressively  and  sonorously  demanded, 
44  Who  stole  Darby  Delaney’s  vinegar?”  and  re- 
ceived no  answer,  he  supplemented,  on  the  last 
occasion,  in  a tone  of  heart-felt  humiliation, 44  Jim 
Rilev,  Jim  Riley,  you  trate  me  with  contimpt .” 
Could  any  thing  be  more  simply  eloquent  than 
the  tender  delicacy  by  which  Mr.  Riley  was  re- 
called to  a sense  of  honor,  without  the  faintest 
aspersion  on  his  character?  The  vinegar  was 
restored  with  pleasing  alacrity. 


After  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Nesmith’s  term 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon  he  retired 
to  his  magnificent  farm  in  Polk  County,  in  that 
State.  Soon  afterward  he  was  nominated  by 
President  Johnson  as  Minister  to  Austria.  Gov- 
ernor Cole,  of  Washington  Territory,  started  to 
pay  Mr.  Nesmith  a visit,  and  when  within  a mile 
or  two  of  his  residence  met  a native  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  him  where 
the  new  Austrian  Minister  resided.  Pat  prompt- 
ly answered,  44  No,  Sir ; there’s  nary  preacher  in 
the  whole  neighborhood.” 

Camp  - meeting  is  there  now ; also  Father 
Mooney. 

There  was,  some  years  ago,  a trial  for  murder 
in  Ireland  where  the  evidence  was  so  palpably 
insufficient  that  the  judge  stopped  the  case,  and 
directed  the  jury  to  bring  in  a verdict  of  not 
guilty.  A well-known  lawyer,  who  desired,  how- 
ever, to  do  something  for  the  fee  he  had  received 
for  the  defense,  claimed  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  Court.  44  Well  hear  you  with  pleasure, 

Mr.  B said  the  judge;  “but,  to  prevent 

accidents , we’ll  first  acquit  the  prisoner.” 

In  another  case,  happily  not  one  involving  a 
life,  the  verdict  was  of  a character  so  unique,  so 
very  Irish,  as  to  be  worthy  of  reproduction  in  the 
Drawer  far  the  benefit  of  oncoming  counselors : 
44  How  could  you  have  the  conscience  to  give 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  that  seduction  case?” 
was  the  question  put  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
who  tried  the  celebrated  Bandon  issue,  where  the 
defendant  was  an  English  peer.  4 4 Begorra,  it  was 
a fine  thing  to  bring  all  that  money  into  Ireland !” 
was  the  answer.  Against  such  patribtism  and 
justice  what  could  be  said  ? 


The  professions  of  integrity,  devotion  to  the 
public  interest,  conscience,  etc.,  so  frequently 
made  in  Congress  by  honorable  members,  who 
have  honorable  axes  to  grind,  reminds  one  of  the 
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epigrammatic  expression  of  Sir  Pertinax  Mac- 
sycophant,  who  wishes  his  son  to  do  something, 
and  is  alarmed  at  his  high-flown  notions : 

“Conscience ! why  you  are  mad.  Did  ye  ever  hear 
any  mau  talk  o’ conscience  in  poleetical  matters  ? Con- 
science, quotha ! I have  been  in  Parliament  these 
three-and-thraty  years,  and  never  heard  the  term  made 
use  of  before.  Sir,  It  is  an  unparliamentary  word,  and 
you  will  be  laughed  at  for  it." 


A correspondent  at  Spruce  Creek,  Hunting- 
don County,  Pennsylvania,  sends  what  he  says 
is  an  unpublished  anecdote  of  the  late  Jacob 
Kruber,  an  eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  some 
of  whose  sayings  were  published  in  the  Drawer 
a ye^r  ago.  On  one  occasion  he  had  “stated 
preaching”  at  a school-house  near  by,  called  The 
Hook.  In  his  valedictory  sermon  to  that  peo- 
ple he  said  : “ Now  I have  peen  breaching  to  jle 
beobles  of  de  Hook  for  a whole  year,  and  I fer- 
riiy  pelief  dat  I hav  ton  ferry  little  goot;  for  *1 
do  tink  dat  if  de  beobles  of  de  llook  was  to  die 
and  go  to  hell,  de  tevil  wrould  say  to  de  beobles 
of  Sotom  and  Gomorrah,  sdant  round  and  make 
room  for  de  beobles  of  de  Hook  /” 


Our  Spruce  Creek  correspondent  continues : 
In  traveling  through  Missouri,  in  1845, 1 stopped 
a few  days  with  a hard-shell  Baptist  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Chism.  Talking  politics  one  even- 
ing, the  parson  said  that  the  “ hardest”  Demo- 
crat (there  were  “hards”  and  “softs”  in  those 
days)  he  ever  knew  w'as  Colonel  Johnson,  of 
Booneville.  He  hod  becu  to  see  the  Colonel  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  On  entering  the  room 
he  said : 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you,  parson — glad  you’ve 
come;  if  you  had  waited  much  longer  you 
wouldn’t  have  seen  the  old  Democrat.” 

“ I suppose,  Colonel,  you  are  prepared  for  the 
change,  since  you  are  so  fully  aware  of  it?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know  much  about  that.  I 
have  thought  I would  do  there  pretty  much  as 
I’ve  had  to  do  here — take  things  as  they  come ; 
but  there’s  one  thing  I have  made  up  my  mind 
to.  When  I come  to  where  the  roads  fork,  I 
shall  inquire  which  way  the  4 coons’  have  gone, 
and  I’ll  be if  I go  that  way !” 


The  following  was  recently  found  on  the  table 
of  a distinguished  judge  “ up  in  Varmouut 
11  There  was  a little  Company 
Made  pig  from  iron  ore; 

The  pig  got  into  Chancery, 

Ana  then  became  a tore.” 


Not  very  long  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  A , of 

Boston,  was  called  from  his  study  in  the  evening 
to  marry  a couple,  who  were  in  waiting  for  that 
purpose  in  his  parlor.  They  appeared  to  be  from 
the  humbler  walks  of  life.  After  the  aervice  was 
performed  there  was  a pause.  The  bride  and 
groom  looked  at  each  other  inquiringly.  After 
a short  interval  the  bride  came  forward  with  a 
courtesy,  and  said : “ We  are  very — much — 
obliged — to  you — Sir — and — hope — at — some — 
time — to — be — able — to — retaliate  /” 

* 

A correspondent  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
gives  this  instance  of  the  indifference  of  the  ju- 
venile African  of  the  period  to  the  blessings  of 
our  educational  system : 

Some  months  ago  the  building  in  which  the 
“ colored”  school  in  that  place  was  held  was 


found  to  be  on  fire,  and,  before  the  engines  could 
be  got  in  play,  was  consumed.  Of  course  a large 
crowd  was  collected,  and  the  usual  talk  was  in- 
dulged in  as  to  how  it  had  occurred,  etc.  One 
little  colored  boy,  after  watching  the  fire  until 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  ceased,  started  down 
street,  saying,  “Golly!  I’s  glad  the  old  thing’s 
burned ; didn’t  have  my  jog’fry  lesson  nohow !” 


From  Hardinsburg,  Kentucky,  comes  narra- 
tive of  a young  gentleman  of  that  State  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a wedding  party  at  which  Mrs. 

» the  wife  of  a Methodist  minister,  was 

present.  Our  young  friend  was  fond  of  pleas- 
antry, and  at  the  supper-table  brought  her  a 
huge  plate  of  meat,  etc.,  enough  for  half  a doz- 
en, saying,  “When  you  want  more  just  back  up 
your  cart.”  “I  will,”  said  the  lady,  “ if  I can 
get  the  same  donkey  to  draw  it!”  The  reply 
seems  new,  and  good  enough  to  carry  the  “ cart” 
part,  which  always  was  an  ancient  Miller. 


At  a recent  “ church  sociable”  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Ohio  there  happened  to  be  present  sev- 
eral lady  school-teachers,  some  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  church.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation remark  was  made  respecting  the  gov- 
ernment of  children  by  love  instead  of  coercion ; 
to  which  one  of  the  ladies  responded  that  she 
never  thought  of  enforcing  authority  over  pupils 
iu  any  other  way  than  by  love.  “ Well,  love  or 
no  love,”  said  an  ungallant  gentleman,  “ it’s  very 
certain  that  4 school  marms,’  as  a class,  get  very 
misanthropical  after  teaching  a short  time;  in 
fact,  the  milk  of  their  human  kindness  turns  quite 
sour.”  “You  are  mistaken,  Sir,”  quickly  an- 
swered a young  lady  present;  “that  milk  you 
speak  of  never  turns  sour  within  the  pale  of  the 
church!” 

There  used  to  be  a pious  old  negro  in  Boston 
named  Csesar,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  praying 
so  loudly  ns  to  be  heard  by  many  of  the  neigh- 
bors. On  retiring  for  the  night  his  petition  in- 
variably was : “Lord,  send  dy  angel  for  ole 
Caesar — ole  Caesar  always  ready.  ” One  evening 
two  of  his  neighbors,  good  men,  but  sometimes 
bored  by  his  “style,”  thought  they  would  try 
him  on.  They  took  position  at  his  door,  and 
when  the  usual  petition  was  made  that  44  the 
Lord  w'ould  send  the  angel,”  ole  Caesar  being  al- 
ways ready,  they  knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 

44  Who  dar?”  said  the  darkey. 

“The  angel  of  the  Lord,  come  for  old  Caesar,” 
was  the  reply. 

Ont  went  the  light,  a scrambling  into  bed  was 
heard,  and  then,  in  trembling  voice,  that  same 
old  uncle  said:  “Go  way,  dar!  go  way!  Ole 
Ccesar  bin  dead  dis  ten  year  l1' 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  morals  of  the  wo- 
men of  Ohio?  We  have  it  on  high  authority 
that  only  a few  days  since  a woman  in  one  of 
tljo  rural  parts  of  the  State  came  to  the  village 
store  to  buy  things  and  sell  her  paper-rags.  The 
clerk,  in  weighing  the  latter,  found  in  the  bag  a 
Bible,  with  very  few  leaves  gone.  Thinking  the 
good  woman  must  have  made  a mistake,  he  men- 
tioned the  circumstance.  44  Oh  no,  ” replied  she, 
44  no  mistake  at  all ; my  husband  takes  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  now,  and  we’ve  no  more  use  for 
the  Bible.” 
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